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One  of  the  most  notable  features  in  this  volume  of  the  Annual  Cyclopaedia 
is  to  be  found  in  the  group  of  patriotic  articles — the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  Loyal  Legion,  the  United  States  Medal  of  Honor,  and  Memorial  Day. 
The  article  on  the  Medal  of  Honor  is  especially  valuable  from  the  fact  that  it 
presents  lists  (not  accessible  elsewhere)  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  re- 
ceived the  medal.  These  articles  are  illustrated  with  a  brilliant  colored  plate. 
Another  illustrated  article  of  special  interest  is  that  on  Modem  Houses,  which 
shows  the  wonderful  progress  in  American  domestic  architecture,  with  views  of 
some  of  the  finest  residences  that  have  been  erected  in  recent  years.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  social  scale  we  find  the  remarkable  series  of  Strikes,  which  are 
classified  and  set  forth  in  a  way  to  be  convenient  for  ready  reference.  The  Dis- 
asters and  other  Events  of  the  year  are  also  recorded  briefly  in  chronological 
order.  Among  the  articles  that  will  be  found  timely  this  year  are  those  on 
the  laws,  customs,  and  theories  of  Elections,  on  the  Fisheries  and  treaties  relating 
thereto,  and  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  the  last  named  being  from  the 
pen  of  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  chairman  of  the  Conmiission.  Closely  related 
to  these  is  the  learned  article  on  Treaty-making  Power  of  the  United  States.  In 
relation  to  edncation,  we  have  the  articles  on  Industrial  Education,  Indian  Edu- 
cation, Mind-Beading,  Physical  Training,  and  Volapiik.  Among  the  organiza- 
tions treated  are  the  Law-and-Order  League,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, Mutual  Aid  Societies,  and  the  White  Cross  Society.  The  scientific  articles 
include  that  on  Astronomical  Progress  and  Discovery,  by  Prof.  Harkness,  of  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington ;  Cliemistry  and  Metallurgy,  by  Dr.  William 
J.  Tonmans,  editor  of  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly";  those  on  Emery- 
Wheeb  and  Engineering,  by  Col.  Charfes  L.  Norton ;  that  on  utilizing  the  power 
of  Niagara  Falls ;  and  the  description  of  the  new  Croton  Aqueduct.  Among 
the  industrial  topics  treated  are  those  on  Photo-Engraving,  Porpoise-Hunting, 
Postal  Facilities,  Salt-Minings  and  Tree-Planting.  Tlie  special  articles,  on  sub- 
jects not  treated  every  year,  include  those  on  Domesticated  Buffalo,  Guns  for 
Coast  Defense,  Library  Laws,  Polo,  Becords  of  the  Turf,  and  Prison  Eeform. 
Besides  the  usual  general  article  on  Patents,  some  of  the  inventions  of  popular 
interest  are  treated,  including  Mechanical  Carriers,  Naphtha  Motors^  and  the 
mysterious  Keely  Motor.    The  necrology  of  the  year  includes  Henry  Ward 
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Beecher,  the  greatest  of  pulpit  orators ;  Alvan  Clark,  the  most  snccessfol  tele- 
scope-maker ;  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  James 
B.  Eads,  th%  eminent  civil  engineer;  Gen.  William  B.  Hazen,  head  of  the 
Weather  Bureau;  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  and  Mark  Hopkins,  the  eminent 
scholars ;  Jenny  Lind,  the  greatest  singer  of  her  time ;  Lord  Lyons,  the  British 
diplomatist;  Ulysses  Mercur  and  William  B.  Woods,  jurists;  John  Eoach,  the 
greatest  of  American  ship-builders ;  James  Speed,  of  President  Lincoln's  Cabi- 
net ;  Emma  Lazarus,  John  G.  Saxe,  and  Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  poets ;  William  A. 
Wheeler,  ex- Vice-President ;  Bishops  Lee  and  Potter,  Catherine  L.  Wolfe,  Elihu 
B.  Washburne,  and  Edward  L.  Toumans.  Portraits  of  all  these  and  others  will 
be  found  in  the  volume,  and  an  unusually  large  number  of  brief  sketches  of  those 
who  passed  away  during  the  year.  The  three  portraits  on  copper — of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  President  Sadi-Camot^  and  the  new  Emperor  of  Germany — were 
etched  by  Valerian  Gribayedoff.  The  portraits  in  the  text  were  drawn  by 
Jacques  Reich,  whose  fine  work  has  been  so  noticeable  in  the  new  "  Cyclopsedia 
of  American  Biography." 

The  article  on  Recent  Growth  of  American  Cities  is  continued  from  last  year, 
and  the  numerous  regular  topics  that  are  treated  every  year  have  been  carefully 
and  fully  discussed  by  competent  writers,  most  of  whom  are  regular  contributors, 
and  keep  track  of  the  subjects  from  year  to  year.  An  Index  for  this  volume 
will  be  found  at  the  end,  and  a  combined  Index  for  the  twelve  volumes  of  the 
series  is  issued  separately. 

New  York,  April  S,  1888. 
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A 

ABTSSINIA)  a  monarchy  in  Eastern  Africa,  respecting  the  transit  of  merchandise.  The 
having  an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles,  Abyssinians  did  not  desire  to  possess  Masso- 
and  a  population  estimated  at  4,000,000  souls,  wah,  not  being  able  to  hold  so  distant  a  post, 
The  monarch,  who  is  called  the  Negus,  is  Jo-  and  were  willing  that  it  should  remain  in  the 
liannis,  or  John,  formerly  prince  of  the  prov-  possession  of  Great  Britain,  but  grew  jealous 
ince  of  Tigr6,  wno,  after  a  period  of  civil  war-  when  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Italians,  whom 
fare  following  the  British  invasion  of  1868,  was  they  immediately  suspected  of  aggressive  de- 
proclaimed  king  in  1872.  signs  on  their  territory.    Their  suspicions  in- 

Treaty  wtth  ^glandr— During  the  operations  creased  when  the  Italians  established  friendly 
for  tbe  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  relations  with  the  Habab  tribe,  which  was  in 
from  the  Soudan  in  the  early  part  of  1884,  con-  rebellion  against  the  Abyssinians,  and  when 
cessions  were  offered  to  the  Abyssinian  Negus  they  occupied  places  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
for  the  removal  of  tbe  long-standing  differences  try  for  the  troops  that  had  been  in  dispnte 
between  him  and  the  Egyptian  Khedive.  A  between  the  Abyssinians  and  Egyptians,  bnt 
formal  delimitation  of  the  frontier  was  offered,  which  the  latter  had  never  gone  so  far  as  to 
which  would  restore  to  him  the  territory  of  take  possession  of.  King  John  sent  a  letter 
Bogos ;  also  free  transit  for  all  goods,  includ-  to  the  Queen  of  England,  complaining  of  these 
ing  arms  and  ammunition,  through  the  port  of  acts,  and  asserting  that  the  Italians  obstructed 
Massowah,  under  British  protection.  It  was  the  transit  of  goods.  The  Italian  Government 
further  agreed  that  all  difficulties  in  the  mat-  dispatched  an  imposing  mission,  in  the  begin- 
ter  of  supplying  an  Aboona,  or  high-priest,  for  ning  of  1886,  to  confer  with  King  Johannis, 
Abyssinia  from  one  of  the  Ooptio  churches  of  and  conclude  a  treaty  similar  to  that  made  by 
Egypt  should  be  removed.  For  these  conces-  the  English.  Tbe  Italians  were  willing  to  in- 
sions  King  Johannis  agreed  to  facilitate  the  re-  crease  tne  concessions  already  granted,  and  de- 
treat  through  his  territory  of  the  Egyptians  at  sired  in  return  to  extend  their  settlements  so  as 
Kassala  and  other  posts  in  the  neighboring  to  include  healthful  quarters  for  their  soldiers 
parts  of  the  Soudan.  All  future  disputes  be-  in  the  district  of  Keren,  situated  in  the  uplands 
tween  Abyssinia  and  Egypt  were  to  be  re-  near  Massowah.  The  English  Government  de- 
ferred to  the  British  Government  for  arbitra-  termined  on  sending  an  envoy  to  accompany 
tion.  A  treaty  containing  these  provisions  was  the  Italian  officers  for  the  purpose  of  miusing 
concluded  by  Admiral  Sir  William  Hewett  as  explanations  that  would  help  to  bring  ^bout  a 
special  British  envoy.  The  Abyssinians  sub-  good  nnderstanding  between  the  Italians  and 
sequently.more  than  redeemed  their  promises,  the  Negus,  and  also  of  conveying  presents  and 
not  merely  granting  passage  to  the  garrisons  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  given  by 
of  Gallabat  and  Ghirra,  but  actively  interven-  the  Abyssinians  in  extricating  tbe  Egyptian 
ing  for  their  rescue,  and  making  a  brave  at-  garrisons.  The  Italian  envoys  were  recalled, 
tempt  to  succor  the  Egyptians  at  Kassala.  when  it  became  evident  that  they  would  not 

The  Itiliau  at  HtSMwaht — ^The  port  of  Mas-  be  cordially  received.    The  Englishman  pro- 

sowah,  which  had  formerly  been  an  object  of  ceeded  alone,  and  at  Asmara,  the  first  Abys- 

dispute  between  the  rulers  of  Abyssinia  and  sinian  village,  met  Ras  Albula,  the  King^s  gen- 

the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  was  taken  possession  eral,  who  was  incensed  at  reports  of  Italian 

of  by  Italy,  with  tne  concurrence  of  Great  encroachments,  and  threatened  to  attack  their 

Britain,  when  the  Egyptian  garrisons  were  advanced  positions.    The  envoy  found  the  Ne- 

withdrawn  from  the  Soudan,  the  Italians  un-  gus  also  annoyed.    No  steps  were  taken  by  the 

dertaking  to  carry  out  the  British  agreement  Italians,  after  their  rebuff,  to  remove  the  oool- 
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ness,  or  to  allay  the  snspicions,  which  were  yon?    Is  not  this  conntrr  mine?    Evacuate 

fomented  by  Frenchmen  and  Greeks  in  Abys-  my  country  if  yon  have  come  by  orders.    Why 

sinia,  and  by  the  Arab  sheiks  whose  territory  erect  fortresses  ?    Ton  bring  what  is  abundant 

lies  between  Abyssinia  and  the  sea.  with  you— cannon,  muskets,  and  soldiers."  Has 

Attack  on  ItaUaa  Trrnqps. — The  post  of  Saati  Aloula,  after  the  battle,  retnmed  with  his  troops 
was  occupied  by  bashi  -  bazouks  when  the  to  Asmara,  whence  he  sent  one  of  his  prison- 
Italians  took  possession  of  Massowah.  The  ers,  Maj.  Piano,  with  a  letter,  saying:  **What 
Abyssinians  complained  of  the  occupation,  but  has  happened  was  caused  by  your  tricks.  Let 
at  length  connived  at  it,  because  the  bashi-  us  now  be  friends,  as  in  the  past.  Remain  in 
bazouks  gave  protection  to  their  caravans,  your  own  country.  All  the  region  between 
In  January,  1887,  Gen.  Gene,  the  commander  Massowah  and  here  belongs  to  tlie  Negus.'' 
of  the  Italian  forces  in  Africa,  made  arrange-  The  CM^Mgt  tf  Haim^ — Simultaneously  with 
raents  to  forward  European  troops  to  Saaii.  Ras  Aloula's  movement.  King  Menelek,  of 
Ras  Aloula  collected  an  army  without  the  8hoa,  led  his  army  against  Harrar,  which  had 
knowledge  of  the  Italians,  and  marched  upon  been  restored  to  the  hereditary  ruler  by  the 
Keren.  Gen.  Gene,  in  his  dispatches  giving  English,  and  was  an  object  of  Italian  a$pira- 
intelligence  of  the  hostile  movement,  said  that  tions.  The  Emir's  troops  were  met  near  the 
he  had  means  more  than  sufficient  to  repel  any  frontier  and  put  to  flight.  When  Menelek  en- 
force that  the  Abyssinians  could  send  against  camped  before  the  city,  the  inhabitants  sent  an 
him.  In  a  later  dispatch  he  asked  for  a  re-en-  Italian  merchant  with  an  offer  of  surrender, 
forcement  of  600  men,  in  order,  if  necessary,  and  prayers  for  clemency.  The  Abyssinians 
to  make  a  military  demonstration*  The  Ras  thereupon  entered  the  town  and  took  pos- 
sent  a  messenger  to  warn  the  Italian  com-  session  without  pillage  or  bloodshed.  Aing 
mander  to  evacuate  the  advanced  forts,  and  to  Menelek  remained  in  Harrar  several  weeks, 
limit  the  occupation  to  Massowah,  threatening  and  when  he  departed  left  a  garrison  of  4,000 
to  throw  into  chains  Count  Sdimbeni,  the  men.  The  Negus  and  his  son,  with  large 
leader  of  a  scientific  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  bodies  of  soldiers,  attempted  the  conquest  of 
if  this  were  not  done.  On  January  1 9  the  Abys-  other  parts  of  the  Soudan, 
siniaus  attacked  the  Italian  outposts  at  Mon-  The  INqyitdi  of  Re-cnforctBCDtb — In  response 
kullo.  In  a  combat  lasting  four  hours,  more  to  Gen.  Gene's  first  request  for  re-enforce- 
than  half  of  their  force,  which  numbered  800,  ments,  800  men  were  sent  from  Italy,  with 
were  slain.  Of  the  Italians  five  were  killed,  120  Gatlingguns.  They  landed  at  Massowah 
and  three  made  prisoners.  One  of  the  prisoners  on  February  15.  The  Italians  had  raised  a 
was  sent  back  with  a  letter  saying,  ^at  if  the  force  of  1,000  bashi-bazouks,  and  had  distrib- 
Italians  wished  peace  they  must  remain  in  nted  arms  among  the  inhabitants.  "With  the 
Massowah.  The  commandant  replied  that  new  troops  from  Italy  the  strength  of  the  gar- 
peace  was  not  desired  on  such  conditions.  rison  was  about  2,600  Europeans  and  1,500 

A  day  or  two  afterward  a  force  of  1,500  men  natives.    The  news  of  the  reverse  at  Dogali 

of  all  arms  was  sent  out  from  Monkullo  to  was  communicated  to  the  Italian  Chamber  on 

succor  Saati,  and  prevent  that  post  from  falling  February  1,  and  a  credit  of  5,000,000  lire  was 

into  the  hands  of  the    Abyssinians.      Near  voted  for  the  dispatch  of  fresh  troops.    The 

Dogali  the  column,  which  was  commanded  by  second  detachment  of  2,000  soldiers  reached 

Col.  Decristoforis,  was  attacked  on  January  24  Massowah  on  February  22.     The  c]:edit  was 

by  Ras  Alonla's  entire  force.   The  Italians  could  granted  only  on  the  understanding  that  there 

not  work  their  machine-guns,  and  sent  back  to  should  be  no  extension  of  operations  beyond 

Monkullo  for  more   men  and    mitrailleuses,  the  occupied  posts.     On  March   12  another 

One  of  the  two  companies  forming  the  garrison  detachment,  numbering  666  officers  and  men, 

was  dispatched  under  the  command  of  Capt.  was  sent  out. 

Tanturi,  but,  before  the  re-enforcements  came  Bfcgodatltu  witli  Has  Aloibu — Maj.  Piano  re- 

up.  Col.  Decristoforis's  three  companies  were  turned  to  the  Abyssinian  camp  to  treat  espe- 

utterly    routed.     The   bashi-bazouks  fled  in  cially  for  the  release  of  Salimbeni  and  his  party, 

the  beginning  of  the  engagement.    The  Italian  Count  Salimbeni  himself  was  allowed  to  go  to 

soldiers  formed  into  a  hollow  square,  and  de-  Massowah  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  a  ran- 

fended  themselves  as  long  as  their  ammuniticm  som.    Ras  Aloula  sent  word,  in  the  latter  part 

lasted.    The  Abyssinians,  who  were  said  to  of  February,  that  he  would  not  attack  the  Ital- 

number  20,000  men,  had  many  Remiufrton  and  ions  provided  they  remained  at  Massowah, 

Martini  rifles.    After  the  rout  of  the  Italians,  Monkullo,  and  Arkiko.    In  March,  Gen.  Gene 

they  withdrew  to  the  hills.    The  Italian  losses  agreed  to  the  conditions  demanded  for  the  re- 

on  the  25th  and  26th  were  28  officers  and  lease  of  the  Italian  prisoners,  which  were  the 

407  men  killed,  and  one  officer  and  81  soldiers  delivery  of  1,000  rifles  that  had  been  seized  cs 

wounded.    Ras  Aloula  is  said  to  have  made  contraband  by  the  customs  authorities,  and  the 

the  attack  without  the  sanction  of  the  Negus,  surrender  of  five  Arabs  belonging  to  a  tribe 

A  letter  was  dispatched,  on  January  26,  by  friendly  to  the  Italians.    The  Arabs  were  exe- 

King  Johannis,  who  said :  ^'  In  the  first  place  cuted  by  the  Ras,  and  the  tribesmen  were  in- 

▼ou  took  Wuaa,  and  now  yon  have  come  to  censed  against  the  Italians.    All  the  members 

Saati  to  erect  a  fortress.    What  object  have  of  the  scientific  party  were  released,  with  the 
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exception  of  Count  Savoironx,  who  was  de- 
tain^ by  Ras  Aloula  to  act  as  his  phf  sioian. 

The  Chaise  of  CevBaoden.— The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment ordered  Gen.  Gene  to  establish  an 
effective  blockade,  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing the  importation  of  arms  into  Abyssinia. 
Connt  Robilant  sent  a  dispatch  severely  cen- 
suring the  commandant  for  purchasing  the 
freedom  of  the  prisoners  bj  the  surrenaer  of 
arms  and  fugitivea,  and  soon  afterward  sent 
Gen.  Saletta,  the  first  commander  of  the  Ital- 
ian troops  in  East  Africa,  to  relieve  him  of 
his  post.  An  Abyssinian  bishop,  the  head  of 
the  Order  of  Jerusalem,  while  returning  from 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city,  was  detained  bj 
Gen.  Gene  as  a  hostage  for  the  safety  of  Mi^. 
Savoiroix.  Letters  from  the  Negus  and  his 
general  to  the  French  consul,  M.  Saumagne, 
proved  that  he  had  carried  on  a  hostile  in- 
trigue, though  he  had  been  formally  instruct- 
ed by  his  Government  to  facilitate  their  settle- 
ment at  Massowah.  In  consequence  of  this 
revelation,  he  was  removed  from  his  post. 
Gen.  Saletta  arrived  at  Massowah  in  the  middle 
of  April,  and  took  over  the  command  on  April 
23.  He  notified  the  merchants  in  Massowah 
to  recall  all  their  agents  in  Abyssinia,  as  he 
intended  to  declare  a  blockade  by  sea  and  land. 
On  May  2  he  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  on 
the  following  day  announced  the  blockade  of 
the  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Hamflla  on  the 
south  to  the  point  opposite  the  Difnen  Islands 
on  the  north.  A  prize  court  was  instituted 
at  Massowah  to  deal  with  vessels  breaking  the 
blockade.  The  Negus  appointed  Ras  Aloula 
governor-general  of  the  Taccaze  country  as  far 
as  the  Red  Sea,  excepting  the  province  of  Ma- 
kalle.  Rifles  of  an  improved  pattern  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  soldiers  of  the  Ras,  and 
all  commerce  with  the  Italians  was  prohibited 
on  pain  of  death.  On  July  11  the  Italians  lost 
about  600,000  francs'  worth  of  ammunition  by 
the  explosion  of  their  powder-magazine,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  set  on  fire  by  Abys- 
sinians  to  avenge  one  of  their  countrymen  who 
was  shot  as  a  spy.  There  were  10  persons 
killed  and  75  wounded  by  the  explosion. 

Offer  ef  HediattM.— On  July  12  the  British 
Government  communicated  its  readiness  to 
act  as  mediator  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia, 
and  the  Italian  Government  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  British  mediation  in  its  answer,  giv- 
en before  the  end  of  the  month.  No  move- 
ment was  undertaken  by  either  side  during 
the  summer ;  but  in  August  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment chartered  steamers  for  the  dispatch, 
if  necessary,  of  10,000  troops  in  the  autumn. 
The  Mohammedans  on  the  coast  were  gener- 
ally willing  to  join  the  Italians  against  the 
Abyssinians,  ana  treaties  were  made  by  Gen. 
Saletta  with  several  Arab  tribes. 

IDfEimSTS,  8ETENTH-D1T.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Seventh- 
Day  Adventist  denomination,  by  Conferences, 
as  given  in  the  "  Seventh- Day  Adventist  Year- 
Book  "  for  1887  : 
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CalifotnU 

Canada 

Colorado 

DakoU 

Desmark 

lUlnolt 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanaaa 

Kentucky 

Maine 
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Minnesota 
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Ohio 
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4 
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6 
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8 
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10 

80 

1 

18 

9 
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7 
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15 
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8 

6 

1 

12 

4 

9 

7 

17 

8 

5 

12 

49 

6 

8 

6 

•  • 

8 

8 

218 

798 

1,750 

187 

200 

594 

177 

784 

1,004 

1,550 

IJOl 

128 

480 

4,087 

1,084 

707 

650 

668 

b20 

801 

1,090 

748 

800 

200 

127 

890 

240 

470 

120 

1,622 

122 
820 
175 


28,111 


Besides  the  ministers,  166  licentiates  were 
retamed.  The  whole  amount  of  Conference 
funds  was  $146,986.  The  reports  show  in- 
crease from  the  previous  year  of  27  ministers, 
15  licentiates,  57  churches,  2,664  members, 
and  $24,295  in  Conference  funds. 

The  International  Tract  and  Missionary  So- 
ciety reported  12,512  members,  247  cities 
entered  by  Bible  workers  and  colporteurs, 
$59,166  received  on  account  of  the  tract  and 
missionary  fund,  $27,551  received  on  account 
of  periodicals,  $6,815  on  account  of  the  tract 
ana  missionary  reserve  fund,  $28,579  pledged 
and  $20,965  paid  for  home  work,  $67,851 
pledged  and  $18,981  paid  to  other  enterprises, 
and  an  excess  of  $62,856  of  resources  over 
liabilities.  City  missions  in  86  cities  and 
towns  employed  102  *' experienced  workers.^^ 
The  General  Sabbath-School  Association,  at  its 
anniversary  meeting,  adopted  a  form  of  con- 
stitution for  Stste  Associations.  The  Ameri- 
can Health  and  Temperance  Association  had 
on  its  rolls  the  names  of  nearly  15,000  mem- 
bers. The  Central  Seventh-Day  Advent  Pub- 
lishing Association  returned  a  net  gain  from 
business  during  the  year  of  $11,849,  and  a  pres- 
ent valuation  of  $166,520.  Its  accounts  were 
balanced  at  $848,588.  The  Pacific  Seventh-Day 
Advent  Publishing  Association  returned  a  capi- 
tal of  $49,692,and  total  assets  valued  at  $175,741 
The  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Educational  So- 
ciety reported  the  present  value  of  its  property 
and  resources  as  $56,156.  About  175  students 
of  the  college  were  attending  Biblical  lectures. 
Healdsburg  College  returned  an  excess  of 
$15,839  of  assets  over  liabilities.  The  net  re- 
sources of  the  Health  Reform  Institute  were 
returned  at  $178,014.    The  average  number  of 
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patienta  had  exceeded  200.  A  "  Rnral  Health  inaiating  upon  the  importance  of  the  health 
Retreat"  was  also  sustained  at  St.  Helena,  and  temperance  hranches  of  the  denomina* 
Oal.  A  the  meeting  of  the  European  Mission-  tional  work ;  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
ary  Council,  held  in  Great  Grimsby,  England,  reporters  of  the  proceedings  of  camp-meetings, 
in  September  and  October,  1886,  reports  were  and  other  meetings,  with  reference  to  securing 
made  of  the  condition  of  the  denominational  the  critical  correctness  of  translations  of  de- 
work  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  in  all  nominational  writings  into  foreign  languages; 
three  of  which  were  22  churches,  602  mem-  declaring  the  rebaptism  of  persons  who  have 
hers,  809  Sabbath-keepers,  288  Sabbath-school  been  ^'  properly  baptized  "  before  ^'  embracing 
members,  9  ministers,  and  16  colporteurs;  and  the  message,"  not  to  be  necessary;  and  ap- 
$1,228  had  been  realized  from  tithes  and  do-  proving  a  publication  called  the  *'  Chart  of  the 
nations.  Tent- work  had  been  carried  on  in  Week,"  as  '*  an  incontrovertible  testimony  to 
England — ^not  so  successfully  as  in  the  previ-  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  creation  week, 
ous  year — and  in  France  and  Italy.  an  unanswerable  argument  to  the  Sunday  the- 
firaenl  CMfemitt. — The  twenty-fifth  General  ory,  and  a  nositive  proof  of  the  perpetuity  of 
Conference  of  Seventh-Day  Adventists  met  at  the  Seventh-Day  Sabbath,  showing,  that  out 
Battie  Creek,  Mich.,  Nov.  18,  1886.  Elder  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages 
George  I.  Butler  presided,  and  presented  at  and  dialects,  the  larse  majority  recognize  Sat- 
the  opening  session,  reports  on  tiie  work  of  urday  as  the  Sabbath." 
the  denomination  in  the  United  States  and  AS^SUSSStASy  a  monarchy  in  Central  Asia, 
foreign  countries.  Besides  missions  in  various  The  ruler,  called  the  Ameer,  is  Abdurrahman 
parts  of  the  United  States,  special  accounts  Khan,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
were  given  of  missions  in  Australia,  South  English  after  their  conquest  of  the  country  in 
Africa,  England,  Scandinavia,  and  other  parts  1879.  He  receives  a  regular  subsidy  of  about 
of  Europe.  Attention  was  invited  to  the  $50,000  a  month  from  the  Indian  treasury,  and 
Maoris  of  New  Zealand  as  a  suitable  people  is  under  a  treaty  engagement  to  follow  the 
among  whom  to  establish  a  mission,  and  to  advice  of  the  Viceroy  in  his  relations  with 
the  expediency  of  publishing  a  paper  in  their  foreisn  powers,  while  the  British  Government 
language.  The  reports  were  accepted  by  the  is  unaer  obligation  to  give  him  military  assist- 
Conference  as  indicating  a  more  rapid  spread  ance  in  case  of  an  unprovoked  aggression  on 
of  *'  The  Third  Angel's  Message "  than  had  his  territory. 

ever  been  known  before,  and,  with  the  *^  per-  The  Ghilnii  Revait* — Abdurrahman  has  made 
secutions  to  which  the  Seventh-Day  people  use  of  the  money  and  arms  given  him  by  the 
were  subjected,"  of  the  approaching  culmina-  English  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  a  firm 
tion  of  the  Adventists^  work.  The  hearty  autibority  over  his  immediate  subjects,  the 
Christian  sympathy  of  the  Conference  was  ten-  turbulent  and  independent  Afghan  tribes.  The 
dered  to  the  brethren  who  were  suffering  per-  Ameer,  a  man  of  stem  and  resolute  disposition, 
seoution,  and  they  were  urged,  with  ^'  others  was  guided  in  his  policy  by  the  conviction  that 
upon  whom  the  same  things  may  come,  to  be  Afghanistan  wonld  lose  its  national  exigence 
in  nothing  terrified  by  the  adversaries."  It  in  the  conflict  between  Russia  and  England 
was  resolved  to  begin  labor  among  the  Hoi-  unless  the  tribes  were  united  and  controlled 
landers  in  the  United  States,  and  the  publica-  by  a  single  autocratic  will.  The  tribes  have 
tion  of  a  paper  in  the  Dutch  language  was  never  been  subservient  to  a  central  anthor- 
advised.  The  publication  of  a  book  of  plans  ity,  and  are  unwilling  to  pay  taxes,  or  to  recog- 
for  buildings  for  church  societies  was  directed,  nize  any  master  superior  to  their  own  chiefs. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending  to  The  Ameer  imposed  a  tax  of  ten  rupees  on 
persons  in  charge  of  city  missions,  to  introduce  every  marriage  of  a  daughter  and  every  son 
foreign  departments  into  their  work ;  that  all  bom,  and  five  rapees  on  every  widow  married, 
persons  connecting  themselves  with  missions,  every  girl  bom,  and  every  man  migrating  to 
^*  should,  before  going,  bring  their  wearing  India  for  employment.  The  attempt  to  exact 
apparel  into  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  imposts  stirred  a  section  of  the  Ghilzais — ^the 
the  Bible,  and  the  testimonies  on  the  sub-  strongest  and  most  independent  of  the  Afghan 
Ject " ;  that  at  each  camp-meeting  at  least  tribes — into  rebellion.  Some  of  the  southern 
one  session  should  be  devoted  to  the  subject  Ghilzais  expelled  the  Ameer^s  oflScers,  and  rose 
of  education,  and  special  effort  should  be  in  arms  in  the  autumn  of  1886.  The  Afghan 
made  to  induce  youths  to  attend  the  denomi-  commander-in-chief,  Gholam  Hyder  Charkhi, 
national  schools ;  directing  the  establishment  marched  against  the  insurgents,  and  was  suc- 
of  a  Labor  Bureau  at  Battle  Creek ;  advising  cessful  to  the  extent  of  securing  the  safety  of 
the  opening  of  missions  in  South  Africa,  South  the  road  between  Cabul  and  Candahar.  Dur- 
America,  and  British  Honduras,  and  calling  ing  the  winter,  military  operations  conld  not 
for  $100,000  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  be  carried  on ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1887,  the 
pledges  already  made,  for  missionary  opera-  revolt  broke  out  afresh,  and  extended  to  most 
tions ;  recommending  the  institution,  at  the  of  the  Ghilzai  tribes  south  of  Ghuzni. 
denominational  schools  and  academies,  of  The  Ameer,  who  already  possessed  a  good 
special  courses  for  young  ministers  and  per-  disciplined  army,  well  armed  and  drilled,  pro- 
sons  engaged  in  evangelistic  labors ;  especially  vided  with  artillery,  and  commanded  by  faith- 
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fill  lieutenants,  whose  fortunes  were  bonnd  pacify,  broke  into  open  revolt  when  the  Ameer^s 

up  in  his  own,  prepared  in  the  early  spring  for  officials  attempted  to  enforce  the  payment  of 

a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  insurgents,  taxes.    Abdurrahman,  who  is  afflicted  with  an 

and  for  the  defense  of  his  frontier  against  any  organic  disease,  fell  ill  about  this  time.    Se- 

sudden  movement  of  Russia.    He  raised  new  oret  intelligence  passed  between  the  insurgents 

regiments,  mostly  among  the  Duranis  of  the  and  various  pretenders  to  the  throne,  especial- 

Candahar  proyince,  called  on  all  his  subjects  ly  Ayub  Khan,  who  was  interned  in  rersia. 

over  eighteen  years  of  age  to  enlist  in  the  About  the  end  of  April  a  defeat  was  inflicted 

army,  and  issued  a  manifesto,  which  was  at  on  the  royal  troops  by  the  Shinwarris  near 

first  reported  to  contain  the  proclamation  of  a  Jelalabad.     Two  other  attacks  were   made. 

Jehad,  or  holy  war,  but  which  was  really  a  and  some  damage  inflicted  by  the  rebels  on 

statement  of  the  dangers  arising  to  Afghanistan  the  forces  in  the  south.    On  the  15th  of  May 

from  the  rivalries  of  European  powers,  and  a  Gholam  Hyder  Orakzai  effected  a  junction 

patriotic  and  reUgious  appeal  for  union  and  with    Sikundar   Khan,    and   their  combined 

loyal  submission  in  face  of  the  national  peril.  forces,  estimated  at  4,600  infantry  and  caval- 

The  disturbances  were  begun   again  near  ry,  with  8  guns,  encamped  at  Earez-i-Ahu,  at 

the  close  of  March  by  the  HotaJk  section  of  the  some  distance  from  Attaghar,  where  they  were 

Ghilzais,  holding  the  country  about  Ehelat-i-  confronted  by  4,000  Ghilzais.    The  opposmg 

Ghilzai,  who  seized  some  officers  sent  from  forces  remained  for  several  weeks  in  their  re- 

Oandahar  to  levy  fines,  and  killed  the  governor  spective  camps.     The  Ameer's  troops  made 

of  Maraf  who  was  leading  a  force  against  them,  raids  throagh  the  Hotak  country,  burning  vil- 

Sikundar  Khan  marched  from  Candahar  with  lages,  and  even  destroying  the  fruit  and  almond 

a  large  force  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  orchards,  which  are  the  main  source  of  wealth 

hilly  district  of  Attaghar,  where  the  defiance  of  tlie  inhabitants.     Finally,  Gholam  Hyder 

to  the  Ameer's  authority  occurred.    It  is  situ-  Orakzai  moved  northward  to  prevent  a  junc- 

ated  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Cauda-  tion  between  the  Tarakhis,  who  were  gather- 

har,  and  the  same  distance  north  of  Quetta.  ing  in  large  numbers,  and  the  Hotaks.    When 

The  Ghilzais  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ghuzni  he  had  gone,  the  rebels  plundered  the  Durani 

also  rose  in  great  force  about  the  1st  of  April,  villages  of  Maruf.    Gholam  Hyder  went  first 

and  held  the  road  between  Cabul  and  Cauda-  to  Sbinkhai  to  reopen  communications  with 

bar.     Gholam  Hyder  Orakzai  moved  out  from  Ghuzni,  and  on  June  11  moved  eastward  to 

Ghuzni  against  these  insurgents,  who  were  as-  disperse  the  gatherings  of  Tarakhis,  Tokhis, 

sembled  at  Mukur,  about  a  third  of  the  dis-  ana  Nasiris  in  the  plain  north  of  Lake  Abiis- 

tance  between  Ghuzni  and  Candahar.     The  tada.     On  the  18th  he  met  them  at  a  fortified 

Andak  and  Tarak  tribes  fell  upon  Gholam  position  called  Eatalkhan,  and  was  repelled* 

Hyder  Khan,  who  was  in  pursuit  of  a  rebel  Three  days  later  he  marched  against  a  force 

chief,  land  killed  him  and  200  horsemen.    To  of  Tarakhis  and  Nasiris,  and  defeated  them, 

ayenge  his  death,  Purwana  Khan,  who,  though  killing  300.     In  June  a  Ghilzai  chief  named 

not  a  soldier  by  profession,  was  held  to  be  the  Tamar  Shah,  who  was  second  in  command,  led 

ablest  of  the  Ameer's  generals,  was  sent  with  a  mutiny  in  the  garrison  of  Herat.    A  regiment 

3,000  men,  and  was  defeated  at  Nani,  a  short  of  Ghilzais  attempted  to  kill  the  governor  and 

distance  to  the  south  of  Ghazni.    The  force  seize  the  town.    The  mutiny  of  other  troops 

led  by  Gholam  Hyder  Orakzai  had  an  cncount-  was  arranged,  but  the  governor  attacked  the 

er  with  the  rebels,  who  were  driven  back  upon  regiment  that  took  the  lead,  and  droye  them 

the  hills,  leaving  the  road  to  Candahar  free  from  the  town,  after  the  mutineers  had  pro- 

again ;  but  the  general  was  afraid  to  pursue,  vided  themselves  with  breech-loading  rifies 

and,  fearing  that  they  would  return  to  the  at-  and  cartridges  from  the  arsenal.    A  detach- 

tack,  intrenched  himself  in  the  plain.    Sikun-  ment  was  sent  from  Candahar  to  intercept 

dar  Khan  was  attacked  by  the  Hotaks  on  April  them,  bat  they  succeeded  in  joining  the  main 

12,  and  compelled  to  retire  from  the  Ghilzai  body  of  the  rebels  at  Nawai  Tarakhi.    Their 

district,  and  go  into  intrenchments  near  Maruf^  leader  fied  toward  Persia,  but  was  captured 

so  as  to  maintain  his  communications  with  and  sent  to  Cabul.    There  were  many  encount- 

Candahar  throagh  the  Durani  country.    The  ers  between  the  Ameer's  forces  and  the  reb- 

Ameer's  troops  were  beaten  at  first,  and  some  els.    The  latter  ventured  several  times  to  at- 

of  them  fled  to  Khelat-i-Ghilzai ;  but  the  rest  tack  the  troops  on  the  plains,  but  lost  heavily, 

finally  made  a  stand,  forming  a  breastwork  of  The  Ameer  had  proclaimed  them  outlaws,  and 

their  camels.     All  the  sections  of  the  Ghilzai  the  heads  of  the  slain  were  sent  by  the  hun- 

tribe  south  of  Shutargardan  Pass  joined  in  the  dred  to  Cabul.    The  troops  dared  not  attack 

rebellion,  as  well  as  the  Jaowri  Hazaras.    The  them  in  the  hills,  and  were  kept  busy  march- 

Hotaks  and  Andaris  took  the  lead,  but  the  ing  and  countermarching  to  defend  the  points 

movement  spread  to  the  Tarakhis  and  the  that  were  successively  threatened.     Gholam 

Tokhis.      Troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  Hyder  attempted  to  cut  off  the  Andari  mu- 

Jelalabad  district  to  be  sent  against  the  south-  tineers  when  they  moved   southward    from 

ern  insurgents,  and  presently  the  Shinwarris,  Nawabi-Tarakhi  to  join  the  Hotaks  and  Nasi- 

who  had  been  uneasy  for  some  time,  and  whom  ris  at  Attaghar.    A  combat  took  place  on  July 

the  Ameer's  commander-in-chief  was  trying  to  25  at  the  pass  of  Kotal-i-Ab,  by  which  the 
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road  from  Kbelat-i-Gbilzai  crosses  the  Sara  the  Kaiber  Pass,  is  in  progress.  Two  branches 
mountains.  The  rebels  had  fortitied  the  pass,  of  the  Qaetta  line  extend  across  the  Rshin  val- 
and  were  there  in  considerable  force,  but  were  ley  to  Golistan  and  Kiela  Abdala,  at  the  foot 
outnambered  and  gave  way  before  re*enforce-  respectively  of  the  Gwigja  and  Ehojak  Passes 
ments  arrived,  after  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  in  the  Khojah  Amran  range.  The  expcDditore 
the  roydl  troops.  There  was  another  fight  on  on  the  Hamai  and  Bolan  lines,  from  1885  to 
Angnst  8,  in  which  the  Ameer's  generd  was  the  dose  of  the  financial  year  1886-^87,  was 
worsted  and  forced  to  retire  to  Khelat  A  about  $19,000,000.  Surveys  for  the  extension 
large  part  of  Abdarrahman's  army  was  com-  of  the  line  beyond  the  Khojah  Amran  mount- 
posed  of  AndariGhilzais,  and  military  discipline  ains  have  been  made.  The  route  over  the 
was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  spirit  Khojak  Pass  is  the  more  direct  one,  while  the 
of  the  clan.  No  Ghilzai  troops  were  sent  Gwigja  Pass  presents  fewer  engineering  difii- 
against  the  rebels.  After  the  mutiny  of  the  culties.  To  extend  the  road  into  the  country 
Andari  regiment,  the  other  Gabuli  troops  in  of  the  Afghans,  the  British  must  be  prepared 
Herat  were  sent  out  of  the  town.  The  ring-  to  carry  out  a  military  occupation,  which  they 
leaders  of  the  mutiny  were  captured  and  sent  are  not  likely  to  undertake  until  a  crisis  in 
to  Cabul,  but  the  Ameer  did  not  dare  punish  Afghan  affairs  renders  it  necessary.  The  Du- 
them,  for  fear  of  provoking  a  general  mutiny  ranis  attacked  their  stations  and  survey  parties 
of  their  fellow-tribesmen,  with  the  exception  several  times  in  the  early  part  of  1887.  The 
of  Taimar  Shah  and  two  other  officers,  who  Ameer  appointed  khans  in  that  district  who 
were  executed  for  holding  treasonable  corre-  would  be  favorable  to  the  English,  but  he  has 
spondence  with  Ayub  Khan.  The  Herat  gar-  no  power  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  their  rail- 
rison  was  recruited  from  the  neighboring  peo-  road  into  Afghanistan,  and  only  incurs  the  con- 
pies,  who  can  not  be  relied  on  for  soldierly  tempt  of  the  Afghans  by  his  subservience.  On 
qualities,  nor*for  loyalty  to  the  Ameer  of  Ga-  January  8  the  Duranis,  with  the  concurrence  of 
bul.  The  attempt  of  die  Ameer  to  awaken  a  the  Governor  of  Gandahar,  attacked  the  post 
religious  spirit  in  the  northern  Afghan  coun-  of  Kiela  Abdula,  with  the  intention  of  killing 
try  with  the  help  of  the  mollahs  was  a  failure,  the  British  political  officer  and  the  engineer  of 
for  his  despotic  rule  was  thoroughly  unpopu-  the  railroad.  They  did  not  find  those  officers, 
lar,  and  the  friends  of  the  pretenders  drew  an  but  destroyed  the  telegraph,  and  killed  the 
effective  contrast  between  his  and  Shere  All's  local  khan  and  one  hundred  railroad  laborers, 
reign.  The  Duranis  of  the  Gandahar  prov-  When  work  was  begun  on  the  extension  of  the 
ince  had  thus  far  escaped  the  Ameer's  exac-  road  from  Gulistan  to  Ghaman  Ghauki,  the 
tions,  and  were  still  faithful;  yet  the  attempt  head  of  the  Khojak  Pass,  every  one  from 
to  raise  fresh  regiments  among  them  was  not  Quetta  was  required  by  the  Governor  of  Gan- 
successful,  because  they  are  averse  to  a  mill-  dahar  to  find  security  for  his  fiiture  conduct, 
tary  life.  The  bulk  of  the  Ameer's  army  re-  Tht  Ttaas-CaspiaB  Kallway. — The  strategic  rail- 
mained  in  the  north,  where,  notwithstanding  road  from  the  Gaspian  Sea  across  the  Turko- 
the  re- enforcements  sent  to  the  southern  garri-  manian  desert,  which  was  begun  in  1880,  was 
sons,  Gholam  Hyder  Khan  had  about  20,000  completed  as  far  as  the  Oxus  in  the  spring  of 
regular  troops,  while  the  forces  under  Hyder  1887.  It  is  to  be  continued  thence  to  Samar- 
Orakzai  and  Sikundar  Khan  numbered  about  cand,  a  total  distance  of  1,886  versts  from  the 
7,000  men,  and  the  garrisons  of  Ghuzni  and  coast.  The  island  of  Usun  Ada,  twelve  miles 
Gandahar,  5,000.  The  Shinwarris,  led  by  the  to  the  west  of  Mikhailovsk,  was  selected  as  the 
Sirdar  Nur  Mohammed  Khan,  who,  after  first  starting-point,  neither  Krasnovodsk  nor  Hi- 
gaining  possession  of  the  Khost  district,  joined  khailovsk  being  suitable  on  account  of  the  steep 
them  with  a  large  body  of  recruits,  held  their  hills  surrounding  the  one  and  the  shallow  bar- 
own  countiT  against  the  forces  sent  against  bor  of  the  other.  Usun  Ada  liarbor  has  twelve 
them  from  Jelalabad  by  Hyder  Gholam  Khan,  feet  of  water.  It  is  eighteen  to  twenty  hours 
He  British  Strategic  BaDwayst— The  rails  of  the  by  steamboat  from  Baku.  The  foundation  for 
Sibi  and  Quetta  sections  of  the  Sind-Pishin  portions  of  the  road  running  across  the  shift- 
Railroad  via  the  Hamai  route  were  joined  on  ing  sands  between  the  coast  and  Kizil  Arvat, 
March  14, 1887.  The  alternative  Bolan  road  about  two  hundred  versts,  was  made  by  water- 
was  still  far  from  complete.  The  line  over  ing  the  sand  with  sea-water,  and  laying  over 
the  Hamai  Pass  is  a  superior  engineering  work,  it  clay  dug  from  the  steppes.  There  were  as 
comparable,  except  in  the  point  of  length  of  tun-  many  as  5,000  Russians  and  20,000  A  siatics  em- 
nel,  with  any  of  the  mountain  railroads  of  £n-  ployed  on  the  work  at  one  time.  The  naphtha- 
rope.  The  highest  point  is  7,000  feet  above  the  springs,  which  are  as  numerous  and  productive 
sea.  By  means  of  the  Quetta  Railroad  the  In-  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gaspian  as  in  the 
dian  Goyernmeiit  is  enabled  to  place  all  the  Baku  district,  supply  an  abundance  of  ostatH 
supplies  for  an  army  of  100,000  men  within  one  for  heating  the  locomotives.  A  line  of  rails 
hundred  miles  of  Gandahar.  Surveys  have  runs  from  the  station  of  Bala  Ishem  to  the  petro- 
been  made  for  a  military  road  from  Dera  Ghazi  leum-springs,  from  which  the  fuel  is  brought. 
Khan  through  the  Bori  valley  to  Pishic.  A  only  thirty-five  versts  away.  There  are  ^ve 
short  line  of  railroad  from  Peshawur  to  Jam-  wells  opened,  yielding  5,000  poods  of  naphtha 
md  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  at  the  entrance  of  daily.    Between  the  oases  of  Akhal  and  Mery 
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the  road  passes  through  a  level  conntrj,  which,  successor  of  Shere  Ali,  ahdicated  in  1879,  after 

notwithstanding   some  strips  of  desert,  pre-  the  marder  of  Sir  Louis  Gavagnari,  his  brother 

sented  no  serioas  engineering  difBcalties ;  but  Ajab  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  the  £ng- 

between  Merv  and  Chardjni  it  had  to  be  laid  lish  and  of  his  cousin  Abdurrahman  whom 

across  a  waterless  desert,  a  length  of   283  the^r  set  upon  the  tbrone.   He  led  the  Afghans, 

versts.     At  Dushakh,  where  the  line  turns  defeated  Gen.  Burrows  on  July  27,  1880,  and 

eastward  toward  the  river  Tejend,  a  branch  besieged  his  forces  in  Candahar  until,  on  Sept. 

line  to  Herat,  by  way  of  Sarakhs,  will  be  con-  1,  he  was  in  turn  defeated  by  Gen.  Roberts, 

structed  some  day.    The  Ozos  at  Ghar^Jni  is  For  a  year  thereafter  he  kept  up  a  rival  gov- 

one  and  a  half  verst  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  emment  at  Herat,  but  was  finally  driven  out 

steam  ferry-boat.  by  Abdurrahman,  and  fled  to  Persia,  where  he 

Beyond  Ghardjui  a  steppe,  twenty  versts  was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  the  English, 

across,  required  large  quantities  of  water,  taken  and  kept  interned  at  Teheran,  the  British  Gov- 

from  the  Ozus,  to  nx  the  deep,  shifting  sands,  emment  paying  $60,000  a  year  for  his  mainte- 

Th rough  Bokhara  the  line  is  traced  along  the  nance.    The  surveillance  grew  less  strict,  as 

edge  of  the  cultivated  country,  so  as  not  to  in-  Russian  influence  gained  the  upper  hand  in 

teriere  with  the  irrigation- works.    The  time  Persia.    He  has  kept  himself  in  communication 

required  for  the  journey  from  Tiflis  to  Samar-  with  the  exiles  from  Afghanistan  and  the  dis- 

cand  will  be  about  three  days  and  a  quarter,  contented  sections  of  Abdurrahman^s  subjects. 

The  railroad  already  constructed  enables  the  In  August,  1887,  Ayub  made  his  escape  from 

Russians  to  transport  troops  and  war  material  Teheran.    The  Shah  issued  orders  for  his  ap- 

from  Odessa  or  any  other  point  in  Southern  prehension  to  the  local  officials  between  ^e 

Russia  to  the  Tejend  in  flve  days,  and  thus  capital  and  Afghanistan,  but  he  fled  in  another 

reach  Herat  sooner  than  could  the  English,  direction,  and  arrived  in  safety  within  Russian 

even  after  extending  the  Indus  Railroad  to  dominions.     In  October  he  was  heard  of  in 

Gandahar.  the  neighborhood  of  the  Russo- Afghan  frontier. 

The  Gonncil  of  the  Empire  appropriated  the  and  was  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  fomenting 

money  for  the  extension  of  the  railroad  to  a  revolt  against  bis  cousin  in  the  Herat  prov- 

Sainaroand.    Gen.  Annenkoff  went  to  Asia  in  ince  and  Afghan-Turkistan.    Another  influen- 

July,  1887,  to  prepare  for  the  construction  ot  tial  agent  for  stirring  up  rebellion  in  Herat  is 

the  last  part  of  the  line,  which  could  not  be  Iskender  Khan,  who  was  appointed  governor 

begun  before  autumn,  but  will  be  completed  of  Penjdeh  in  the  spring  of  1887. 

before  the  summer  of  1888.    The  portion  of  Dhitoep  Staii^. — The  Russians  found  a  new 

the  line  running  through  Bokharan  territory  is  ally,  who  may  be  put  forward  at  a  convenient 

800  versts;  and  that  in  Russian  Turkistan  be-  juncture  as  an  Indo- Afghan  pretender,  in  the 

yond,  eighty-five  versts.    Before  this  last  seo-  person  of  the  mediatized  hereditary  Msiharajah 

tion  of  the  railroad  was  begun,  the  military  of  Lahore,  whose  ancient  dominions  embraced 

center  of  Asiatic  Russia  was  transferred  from  a  large  part  of  A^hanistan  as  well  as  the 

Tashkend  to  Samarcand.  entire  Punjaub.    When  the  Pui^jaub  was  an- 

Riadaii  OecipatiM  tf  Kerki*— The  town  of  nexed  to  British  India  in  1849,  the  enormous 
Kerki,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus,  private  treasure  of  the  Maharajah  was  confis- 
on  the  main  road  between  Bokhara  and  Herat,  cated.  Dhuleep  Singh,  who  was  an  infant  at 
was  occupied  by  a  Russian  detachment  under  that  time,  has  several  times  appealed  to  the 
Gen.  Ozan  Tora,  commander  of  the  Samarcand  British  Government  to  make  restitution  of  the 
army  in  May,  1887.  This  fresh  advance  of  the  fortune,  but  has  been  told  that  the  allowance 
Russians  caused  much  disquiet  in  England,  and  of  £40,000  a  year  on  which  he  was  induced  to 
increased  the  difficulties  of  the  Ameer's  position  live  in  England  was  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
in  Afghanistan.  Tet  no  question  of  an  en-  a  private  individual.  He  settled  on  an  estate 
croaohinent  on  Afghan  territory  could  be  in  Norfolk,  abandoned  the  customs  and  religion 
raised,  because  the  Afghans,  who  succeeded  in  of  his  forefathers,  and  became  thoroughly 
extending  their  sway  over  Maimena  and  And-  Anglicized  and  a  popular  country  squire;  but 
khbi,  never  held  Kerki,  nor  brought  under  their  his  expenses  exceeded  his  income,  and,  when 
rule  the  Ersari  Turkomans  inhabiting  the  dis-  he  haa  run  deeply  in  debt,  he  petitioned  to 
trict,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  outlying  do-  have  his  allowance  increased.  The  rejection 
minions  of  the  Emir  of  Bokhara.  The  Rus-  of  his  suit  impelled  him  to  assume  a  political 
aians  did  not  proceed  to  occupy  the  place  with-  rSle  and  become  an  instrument  of  Rassia  in 
out  the  latter^s  consent  Eerki  is  an  important  stirring  up  disaffection  among  the  Sikhs  in 
strategical  position,  and  brings  the  Russians  in  Northern  India.  He  left  England  in  1885,  for 
contact  with  the  discontented  Turkoman  and  India,  but  was  not  permitted  to  land.  Return- 
IJzbeck  subjects  of  the  Ameer.  The  British  ing  to  Europe,  he  was  joined  in  Paris  by  an 
Government  was  informed  of  the  intended  oc-  Irish  revolutionist  named  Patrick  Gasey,  passed 
'cupation  a  month  before  it  was  carried  out,  through  Berlin  under  the  latter's  name,  lest 
the  Russian  Foreign  Office  declaring  that  it  English  machinations  should  thwart  his  pur- 
was  done  in  order  to  protect  the  flank  of  the  pose,  and  arrived  in  June  at  Moscow,  where 
Asiatic  Railroad.  he  took  counsel  with  the  editor  Eatkoff,  and 

Ajwih  KliaiL — >yhen  Yakub  Ehan,  the  son  and  was  warmly  received  by  the  Panslavists. 
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Tbit  Frwiier  llcgodatt«k  —  The  advance  of  actual  possession,  insisted  on  retaining,  hj  ced- 
Bassian  troops  up  the  Heri  Rud  to  Pul-i-Kha-  ing  a  tract  of  pasture-land  that  was  much  do- 
tun,  and  up  the  Murghab  to  its  junction  with  sired  hj  the  Saryk  Turkomans  of  Penldeh, 
the  Knshk,  defeated  the  expectation  of  the  situated  in  the  Kushk  and  Eashan  valleys. 
English  to  draw  the  frontier  line  of  Afghanis-  Thej  formerly  possessed  this  district,  but  were 
tan  as  far  north  as  Sarakhs  and  Sari  Yazi.  ousted  in  186G,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of 
When,  by.  the  battle  of  Pul-i-Khisti,  the  pos-  the  Russian  commissioner,  because  the  London 
session  of  Pei\jdeh  passed  into  the  hands  of  protocol  of  June  5,  1886,  assigned  the  territory 
Russia,  the  contention  for  an  ethnographic  to  the  Ameer.  The  St.  Petersburg  Govem- 
frontier  was  more  nearly  realized.  The  inter-  ment  accepted  the  offered  arrangement,  and 
rupted  negotiations  were  resumed  after  the  conceded  to  the  Ameer  the  territory  around 
Ameer  had  publicly  declared  that  the  place  Khojah  Saleh,  which,  by  a  strict  interpretation 
was  not  worth  fighting  for ;  and  when  the  Znl-  of  the  agreement  of  1878,  would  have  fallen 
fikar  difficulty  was  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  to  Russia,  but  which  was  occupied  by  Afghan 
of  the  Russian  Cabinet  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  was  Uzbecks,  receiving  in  return  the  restoration  of 
recalled,  and  the  British  boundary  commission  lands  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  Sa- 
was  divested  of  its  imposing  political  and  mil-  ryks  and  the  development  of  the  town  of 
itary  character.  Col.  Ridge  way  and  Col.  Euhl-  Penldeh.  The  extent  of  the  land  restored  to 
berg,  the  newly-appointed  Russian  commis-  the  Turkomans  is  825  square  miles,  bringing 
sioner,  proceeded  to  survey  and  mark  out  the  the  Russians  Hi  miles  nearer  to  Herat.  The 
frontier  on  principles  that  had  been  settled  extent  of  the  disputed  Kham-i-Ab  district  is 
upon  in  London.  There  were  differences  of  770  square  miles,  but  it  is  at  present  more 
opinion  regarding  the  Eaissar  pasture-lands  in  productive  than  the  lands  between  the  Eushk 
the  Maimena  district,  but  no  serious  disagree-  and  the  Murghab  conceded  to  Russia.  The 
ment  arose  until  after  the  commissioners  had  final  protocol  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
reached  Andkhoi.  Between  there  and  the  July  22,  and  ratified  on  August  2.  The  sonUi- 
Oxus  Col.  Enhlberg  contended  that  the  line  em  limit  of  Russian  territory  on  the  Oxus  is 
should  be  drawn  to  the  mound  of  the  saint  Bosaga.  The  frontier  delimitation  extended 
called  Ziarat  Ebola  Saleh,  whereas  Sir  West  over  three  years.  The  boundary-line,  855 
Ridgeway  cliumed  for  the  Ameer  all  the  miles  in  length,  was  drawn  through  a  wild  and 
country  south  of  Eham-i-Ab.  The  difficulty  previously  unknown  region.  The  first  portion 
was  referred,  as  had  been  arranged  for  cases  running  from  Zulfikar  to  Maruchak  is  120 
of  divergence  on  questions  of  principle,  to  the  miles,  and  the  other,  reaching  to  the  Oxus,  235 
home  governments,  and,  the  surveys  having  miles.  Ihere  are  no  natural  boundaries  for 
been  completed,  the  commissioners  returned  any  part  of  the  distance,  yet  both  Afghans  and 
to  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1886.  The  nego-  Turkomans  are  said  to  have  respected  the  pil- 
tiations  were  continued  in  St  Petersburg  in  lars  erected  by  the  British  and  Russian  officers, 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1887.  Sir  West  ALABAMA.  State  GivemMat. — The  following 
Ridgeway,  after  receiving  full  instructions  from  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
his  Government  proceeded  thither  early  in  ernor,  Thomas  Seay,  Democrat ;  Secretary  of 
April.  The  principal  negotiator  on  the  Rus-  State,  C.  C.  Lnngdon ;  Treasurer,  Frederick 
sian  side  was  M.  Zinovieff,  the  head  of  the  H.  Smith ;  Auditor,  Malcolm  C.  Burke ;  At- 
Asiatio  Department  in  the  Russian  Bureau  of  tomey-General,  Thomas  N.  MoCleUan ;  Super- 
Foreign  Affairs.  CoL  Enhlberg  and  M.  Lessar  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Solomon 
also  took  part  in  the  conferences  on  behalf  of  Palmer ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  H.  C.  Short- 
Russia,  while  Captains  Barrow  and  De  Laessoe  er,  W.  C.  Tunstall,  L.  W.  Lawler ;  Chief-Jus- 
assisted  Col.  Riageway.  The  conferences  be-  tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  George  W.  Stone ; 
gan  on  April  28.  At  the  earlier  meetings  Associates,  David  Cfopton,  H.  M.  Somerville. 
both  parties  adhered  firmly  to  their  claims  in  htfiMkm» — ^The  Legislature,  which  met  Nov. 
respect  to  Eham-i-Ab.  The  Russians  were  the  9,  1880,  concluded  its  session  on  the  lost  day 
less  disposed  to  give  way,  because  the  progress  of  February,  1887,  when  it  expired  by  limita- 
of  the  Ghilzai  rebellion  raised  doubts  as  to  tion.  Perhaps  its  most  important  act  was  an 
whether  Abdurrahman  would  remain  on  the  amendment  to  the  law  regulating  the  rights  and 
throne  to  receive  the  benefit  of  their  conces-  estates  of  married  women,  which  aims  to  rescue 
sions.  The  negotiations  were  interrupted  in  from  almost  hopeless  entanglement  a  large  part 
May,  and  the  English  commissioner,  after  ref-  of  the  property  of  the  State.  The  old  law  was 
erences  to  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  in-  characterized  by  t)ie  Governor  in  his  inangu- 
formal  discussions  with  the  Russian  represent-  ral  as  ^*  a  means  of  fraud  to  the  wicked  and  a 
atives,  returned  to  London  in  the  beginning  snare  to  the  unwary.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
of  June,  to  communicate  the  Russian  views  and  work  of  different  epochs,  and  is  largely  patch* 
ascertain  the  maximum  concession  that  his  work.^'  By  the  amendment  all  property  of 
Government  was  prepared  to  make.  He  re-  the  wife  held  by  her  previous  to  the  marriage, 
turned  to  St.  Petersburg  with  a  proposition  or  to  which  she  may  become  entitled  after  the 
to  compensate  Russia  for  the  relinquishment  marriage,  is  the  separate  property  of  the  wife, 
of  her  claims  to  Ehoja  Saleh  and  the  district  and  is  not  subject  to  the  liabilities  of  the  bus- 
on  the  Oxus,  which  the  Ameer,  who  had  it  in  band.    The  earnings  of  the  wife  are  her  sepa- 
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rate  estate ;  bat  the  written  consent  of  her  tered  by  the  State  or  admitted  from  other  States,  to 

husband  is  necessary  to  allow  her  to  contract  J\f ^«  S?  "^^  "^^i^  "^^^^^  ^"^K  ^^  ^^  ^^"""^  ^?* 

:«  «,-:«•:«»  ^,  ♦-«.  »i:At«4.»  k^«  *>.r>«,.A«4.»      tt««  w^a^  $100,000,  acd  to  require  such  companies  to  muke 

m  writing,  or  to  alienate  her  property.    Hns-  ^^^^i  eta'temintB  to  th?Auditor.       ^ 

band  and  wife  may  contract  with  each  other.  To  require  locomotive-eng:ineers  to  be  examined 

and  the  wife  with  the  consent  of  the  hasband  and  lioenaed  by  a  board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 

may  carry  on  business  as  if  sole.    Farther,  cmor. 

the  hasband  is  not  liable  for  the  debts  or  en-  T?  P™^^'?**^®  ^"\[S!}''^  ""^  V"^?^  !?^  ohUdren 

7^   -  ./^    —'r^ J.  ^^4.  A             4.      A  or  the  permittmg  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 

gagements  of  the  wife,  contracted  or  entered  ^^^  to  kbor  ina  mechanical  or  manufacturihg  busi- 

into  after  marriage,  or  for  her  torts,  in  the  nees  more  than  eight  hours  on  an^  day. 

commission  of  which  he  does  not  participate ;  For  prevention  and  suppression  of  Infectious  or 

but  the  wife  is  liable  for  such  debts  or  engage-  <»nta^ous  diseases  of  horew  and  other  ■njmahi. 

raents  entered  into  with  the  consent  of  the  godety^'^'^                                        Agncultural 

husband  in  writing,  or  for  her  torts,  and  is  Ti.l\.Aeo?,.«  «,««,  «/>*.»«. ^•♦>»^  *Vv-  4%.^  -.^^.,«4. 

suable  therefor  as  if  she  were  sole.  .^®  ?^^*^°  ""v  ^^A^I^K-t?''  ^5  *"T* 

The  former  Legislature  having  provided  for  tfnn7l5nrrii!l^"fi/n,^^^^^  thL  'A 

theappointmenTSfacommissiontocodifythe  'Sedt«  Vsn^  '  mmeiK 

State  laws,  the  results  of  its  kbors  were  re-  K^ei^r^            ihe  mem oers  were  nearly 

SL^^as'mS  frprbSiS^^^  "i^r  tT^  ^^^^r  "^"^K  t^'i  ^^ 

Provision  was  n\ade  also  for  the  establish.  £ofThe  vS-           ^''^""'^  ^^  ^^«  ^^S^' 

Jlf^'id^^nZr  .^n/ M^TJ'nl"^'' w'Z     Bailee  I.  treasL  on  Oct.  1,1886 $840,811  88 

for   colored   people,    and    Montgomery    was  Keeeipta  from  Ocl.  i,  i88«,  u>  Dec.  «i,  i8s«.  in- 

chosen  by  the  trustees  as  the  site  of  the  new      cimive 120,887  or 

institutioD.    The  sum  of  $26,000  was  also  ap-  $461 69»  85 

propriated  for  a  separate  institution  for  the  DitbTinaroento  from  Oct  i,  1886,  to  Dec  8i,       ' 

colored  insane.    A  similar  sam  was  voted  for      ^^^ 818,886  bt 

a  separate  asylum  for  the  blind.  Balance  in  twasniy  at  cIom  of  biulDess  on  Dec. 

For  the  relief  of  maimed  and  disabled  Con-      «i,i886 .^148^  29  | 

federate  soldiers,  $80,000  was  appropriated.        j,^^^^  ,„  tn^smy  on  Dec  81, 1884 .""^862  65 

The  State  was  redivided  into  four  chancery    Amount  in  treasuy  on  Dec  81,  i865 128,574  90  j 

divisions  (instead  of  three  as  before),  and  the  Of  the    bonded   debt   which    amounts  to 

time  and  place  for  the  sessions  of  the  several  $9,198,900,  the  greater  part  is  already  funded 

chancery  courts  were  fixed.  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  but  $954,000  of  bonds 

Another  important  act  was  the  reduction  of  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  still  remained  at 

the  tax-rate  from  60  cents  on  the  $100  to  56  the  beginning  of  the  year.    The  Legislatare 

cents,  to  take  effect  Oct.  1,  1888,  and  a  fur-  authorized  the  funding  of  these  at  31  per  cent., 

ther  reduction  to  50  cents  for  Oct  1,  1889.  a  lower  rate  than  the  State  had  before  ven- 

It  was  estimated  that  the  rapid  increase  in  tured  to  offer. 

values  in  the  State  would  offset  this  reduction,  PNklMtkMb— -The  sale  of  liquor  becomes  more 

so  that  the  revenae  would  not  be  diminished,  restricted  with  every  session  of  the  Legisla- 

Other  acts  were :  tnre.    Prohibition  is  granted,  and  has  been 

To  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  swamp  and  over-  obtained,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  on 

flowed  lands  of  this  State,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  in-  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  locolity. 

demnitv  land  RoriD  issued  to  this  State  hi  lieu  of  such  The  Legislature  this  year  added  in  the  same 

hmds  disposed  of  bjr  the  United  States.  ^ay  Butler  County  and  Montgomery,  outside 

Toproeeoute  and  secure  to  the  Statp  the  benefits  au  J^«^i:^^  ,-„^„j;^*sU«  ^#  xv^  "5i.„  4./Iv^  ^«^ 

resultfng  ftx>m  all  clwins  of  the  State  of  Ahibama  the  pohce  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  to  the  pro- 

against  the  United  States  for  or  on  account  of  swamp  nibitory  column.     It  adopted  also  a  local-op- 

and  overflowed  lands,  other  public  land  in  AUbama  tion  law  applying  to  a  large  part  of  the  State, 

sold  or  othemise  disposed  of  by  the  Federal  Govern-  by  which  "  no  license  "  is  likely  to  be  still 

rL'?trli?u;etn«;'rn^?^te'*-  '"'^^F  ^^P^^  .  ^t  the  same  thne^the  li- 

To  prohibit  thcemploy ment  of  mmore  to  sell  Uquoni  cense-tax  is  increasing  yearly..  In  1884  it  was 

in  this  State.  $50  for  retail  dealers ;  the  Legislature  of  that 

To  incorporate  Laikyette  CoUego.  year  increased  it  to  $100;  this  year  it  was 

To  authorize  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Binning-  fixed  at  from  $125  to  $250,  according  to  the 

ham  to  issue  bonds  for  the  funding  ol  the  floating  ».,x«r.i«*:^T,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^Z^ 

debt  of  the  city.                            *                   ^  population  of  the  locahty. 

To  exempt  cotton  and  other  agricultural  products  vwoMwnM  HeBim«Bt.---8trong  pressure  waa 

in  the  hanos  of  the  producer  flrom  taxation.  brought  upon  the  Legislature  to  aid  in  the 

To  authorize  street  railroads  to  puroliase  and  con-  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  Confederate 

ruU^r^rolSS^^S'XS  XSf  ^  S^  joldie«of  the  state,  which  h«l  already  been 

same  manner  as  now  provided  by  law  for  taking  pri-  j;®^"  ^J  Montgomery.     A  bill  appropriating 

vate  property  for  railroads  and  other  public  uses.  $5,000    for    this    purpose  passed    the   lower 

To  proviae  for  holdmg  a  tcachen'  institute  for  a  house,  but  failed  in  the  Senate  on  a  close  vote. 

^^^f\?^^^  ^^  **^  one  week  in  each  oongres-  private  subscriptions  have  since    forwarded 

'tJ  e^ble   women  to  hold  tlie  office   of  notary  ^1%^!!:^   ^^^^'^  ^^.V^°'^^^i^^^?"^:.^H 

puhUc.  shaft  had  been  carried  up  to  the  height  of 

Sequiring  all  insurance  companies,  whether  char-  eighty  feet,  and  only  the  figures  at  Uie  top 
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and  at  the  base  were  wanting  to  render  the  AHCUCAH  CHIJR€Hi&    The  ^'Year-Book"  of 

memorial  complete.  the  Church  of  England  for  1887,  being  the 

MtaMDaBCOis. — An  improvement  in  the  treat-  fifth  number  of  that  publication,  embodies  in- 
ment  of  the  State  convicts  was  made  this  year  formation  furnished  by  11.500  of  the  nearly 
by  the  passage  of  an  act  establisljing  a  reform-  14,000  clergymen  of  the  Church.  In  80  per 
atory  system  for  them,  but  the  practice  of  cent  of  the  parishes,  1,182,000  communicants 
hiring  them  out  still  leaves  much  room  for  were  returned  on  Easter  of  1885.  The  church- 
improvement,  especially  in  the  case  of  county  es  provided  8,000,665  free  and  1,000,497  paid 
convicts.  Of  these  the  State  Inspector  says :  sittings.  The  amount  of  voluntary  offenngs 
^*  They  are  scattered  over  the  State  in  such  a  during  the  year  was  given  as  £5,000,000  :  in 
way  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  prop-  addition  to  which,  £1,000,000  were  raised  in 
eriy  inspect  them  and  ascertain  their  real  con-  the  educational  department,  £16,000  for  theo- 
dition.  It  seems  probable  that  this  state  of  logical  schools,  ana  £10,000  for  public  schools, 
affairs  is  going  to  become  worse,  as  new  con-  Reptit  tf  the  KuckilMttfai  CiMuilasteMn. — ^The 
tracts  are  being  made  by  many  of  the  coun-  report  of  the  Ecdesiaatical  Commissioners 
ties,  and  some  of  these  are  in  exceedingly  in-  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  work  ac- 
accessible  localities.'^  complished  by  the  commissioners  in  the  aug- 

Early  in  the  year  ez-State  Treasurer  Vincent,  mentation  and  endowment  of  benefices  during 

who,  in  1888,  embezzled  $225,000  of  the  State  a  period  of  forty-six  years,  from  1840  (when 

funds,  was  brought  back,  tried,  convicted,  and  the  common  fund  was  first  created),  to  the 

sentenced.  81st  of  October,  1886 :  number  of  benefices  en- 

The  burning  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  dowed,  5,400 ;  amount  of  grants  made  in  the 

State  Agricultural   and  Mechanical    College,  augmentation  and  endowment  of  these  bene- 

on  June  24,  caused  a  loss  of  $100,000  to  the  fices,  about  £754,000  per  annum  in  perpetuity, 

State,  and  the  destruction  of  valuable  cabinets  or  in  capital  value  aoout  £22,624,000.     The 

and  apparatus.  benefactions  by  private  donors,  consisting  of 

DevetopBOit — The  following  statement  shows  stock,  cash,  land,  tithes,  and  other  property, 

the  increase  of  assessments  and  taxes  on  rail-  received  by  or  conveyed  to  the  commissioners 

roads  in  the  State  for  this  year,  as  compared  or  to  the  incumbents  of  benefices,  amount  to 

with  last,  also  the  increase  of  mileage :  about  £4,620,000,  and  are  equivalent  to  a  per- 

TotaiTsiMibrissT 137,989,771  M  mauent  increase  of  the  endowments  of  bene- 

Totai  viiM  for  18M i»,m,m  01  fioes  of  about  £154,000  per  annum.    There  is, 

liicreaii«d  ussMment |i,25i.840  85  moreover,  a  sum  of  about  £26,000  per  annum 

=^         ^^  contributed  by  benefactors  to  meet  the  com- 

Tax  on  p8,«38,48i.oi  at  60  ceata  on  the  $100.       142,180  58  muBioners  grants  lor  curates  m  mmmg  GIS- 

tncts.    The  total  increase  m  the  incomes  of 

increaae  of  taxes 111.689  18  benefices  from  the  augmentation  and  endow- 

MUea  reports  in  1889 2,068  94  ments  made  by  the  commissioners,  or  through 

MUea  reported  in  18«7 2,185  88  their  instrumentality,  amounted,  therefore,  up 

The  towns  and  cities  of  the  mineral  belt  to  the  Slst  of  October,  1886,  to  about  £984,- 

have  advanced  rapidly,  while  the  agricultural  000  per  annum,  and  may  be  taken  to  represent 

districts  remain  stationary.  In  Jefferson  Coun-  the  income  which  would  be  derived  from  a 

ty,  which  contains  the  city  of  Birmingham,  the  capital  sum  of  about  £28,024,000. 

valuations  were  fixed  by  the  assessors  for  this  CeovtcatlM  of  Ganterbwy. — ^The  Convocation 

year  at  $30,000,000,  an  increase  of  $17,500,-  of  Canterbury  met  on  Feb.  8.     The  subject 

000,  or  more  than  100  per  cent  over  1886.  of  a  union  of  the  two  convocations  was  con- 

The  iron  industry  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  the  sidered  in  both  houses.     The  lower   house 

pig-iron  production  of  the  State  nas  increased  having  requested  the  president  (archbishop) 

from  180,000  tons  in  1880  to  nearly  400,000  'Ho  direct  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 

tons  in  1887.    The  production  of  cotton  during  consider  and  report  on  the  relations  subsisting 

this  time  showy  comparatively  little  change,  between  the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and 

The  movements  of  the  population,  and  the  York,  with  a  view  to  their  common  action,*^ 

change  at  work  upon  them,  are  noteworthy,  the  archbishop  said  that  it  was  not  desirable 

*^  Already  many  of  the  planters  of  the  Black  that  there  should  be  a  mere  fusion  or  union  of 

Belt  have  taken  all  the  money  they  have  here-  the  two  convocation?.    Each  should  preserve 

tofore  invested  in  cotton- raising  and  have  in-  its  integrity.     A  conference  of  the  two  bodies 

vested  it  in  real  estate  and  industries  in  Bir-  would  be  very  serviceable;  and  in  such  a  case 

mingham.    The  chief  danger  in  the  impending  nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  separation  of 

change  is  in  the  fact  that  the  lands  are  falling  the  bishops  into  one  and  the  presbyters  into 

into  the  hands  of  men  who  will  be  inclined  to  another  conference,  but  the  conference  ought 

consolidate  it  in  large  holdings,  and  that  the  to  be  held  in  one  combined  house.    A  com- 

poor  man  will  not  get  a  chance  for  a  small  mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject. 

farm.    All  the  mineral  lands  are  now  owned  In  response  to  a  request  that  an  effort  be  made 

by  corporations,  and  wherever  there  is  a  sign  to  secure  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on 

of  speculative  value  land  companies  have  been  loans  by  the  Queen  Anne^s  Bounty  Office,  the 

formed.''  committee  reported  its  opinion  to  be  that  the 
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loans  conld  not  be  made  at  a  lower  rate  than  at  to  devote  their  whole  time  for  fonr  years  to 
present  without  endangering  in  some  degree  spiritual  labor.  On  the  subject  of  clergymen 
the  absolute  safety  of  the  money  and  the  cer-  of  the  Church  of  England  preaching  in  the 
tainty  of  makinsr  the  annual  payments  that  houses  of  worship  of  denominations  not  in 
were  due.  Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  communion  with  it,  the  Lower  House  requested 
lower  house,  asking  for  such  legislation  as  the  bishops  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be 
would  make  the  collection  of  tithe-rent  charges  in  their  power  to  suppress  the  iimovation.  The 
more  easy ;  requesting  the  bishops  to  use  all  upper  house  declared  on  this  subject  that,  in 
theirpower  to  prohibitand  suppress  the  preach-  its  opinion,  "it  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
ing  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  in  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  maintained  at  the 
dissenting  chapels— a  practice  which  was  de-  English  Reformation,  that  clergymen  should 
dared  not  only  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  take  part  in  the  public  religious  services  of 
and  laws  of  the  Church,  but  also  to  tend  rath-  those  who  are  not  in  full  communion  with  the 
er  to  hinder  than  promote  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Christian  people ;  and  deprecating  the  use  in  bishops  should  use  their  authority  and  influ- 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  communion  of  ence  to  induce  the  clergy  of  their  respective 
wine  other  than  the  juice  of  the  grape.  A  dioceses  to  abstain  from  the  practice.  Never- 
canonical  amendment  was  approved  which  theless,  the  house  deeply  sympathizes  with  the 
should  make  the  hours  during  which  mar-  desire  to  bring  all  Christians  mto  sincere  com- 
riages  may  be  celebrated  from  eight  o^clock  in  munion  with  each  other  through  a  union  with 
the  forenoon  till  three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  recognizes 
and  should  contain  a  provision  that,  ^^in  case  the  fact  that  there  are  many  ways  of  main- 
of  the  marriage  of  minors,  the  parents  or  gov-  taining  kindly  intercourse  with  non-conform- 
ernors  should  signify  their  consent."  The  ists,  which  are  not  open  to  reasonable  objec- 
house  requested  tnat  a  committee  be  appoint-  tion."  On  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
ed to  consider  the  working  of  the  Incumbents*  pointed  to  deal  with  proposed  additions  to  the 
Resignation  Act,  and  that  the  committee  on  Catechism,  a  form  of  answer  to  the  question, 
occasional  services  be  reappointed.  The  Earl  "  What  is  meant  by  the  Church  ? "  was  ap- 
of  Selborne  was  re-elected  president  of  the  proved  by  the  lower  house,  as  follows:  "I 
House  of  Laymen.  This  house  recommended  mean  the  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head  and 
that  a  summary  and  inexpensive  tribunal  be  of  which  I  was  made  a  member  by  baptism ; 
appointed  with  power  to  aeal  with  criminous  of  this  body  part  is  militant  here  on  earth  and 
clerks ;  declared  it  desirable  to  repeal  or  great-  part  at  rest  in  paradise  awaiting  the  resurrec- 
ly  modify  all  the  legislative  enactments  which  tion."  A  modincation  of  the  marriage  act  was 
prevent  a  deacon  from  engaging  in  secular  oo-  recommended  for  the  benefit  of  seafaring  men 
cupations ;  suggested  that  the  law  relating  to  who  are  not  able  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of 
tithe-rent  charges  should  be  strengthened  and  residence  required  by  the  existing  acts.  Con- 
amended  ;  and  expressed  cordial  satisfaction  ceming  the  case  of  the  Rev.  James  Bell  Cox, 
at  the  scheme  of  the  "  Church  House  "  "  as  a  of  the  diocese  of  Liverpool,  who  was  suffering 
means  of  extending  and  strengthening  the  ac-  imprisonment  for  contempt  of  court  in  not 
tion  of  the  Church."  obeying  a  sentence  of  suspension  for  ritualist- 
The  houses  of  convocation  met  again  May  ic  practices,  the  lower  house  expressed,  its 
10.  The  upper  house  approved  a  scheme  for  judgment  that  ^'such  imprisonment  is  entirely 
the  enlarged  representation  of  the  clergy  in  mappropriate  to  questions  of  ritual  observ- 
oonvocation,  for  which  the  sanction  of  the  ances,  causes  the  greatest  distress  to  many 
crown  is  to  be  asked.  A  committee  report  devout  members  of  the  Church,  and  ought,  in 
was  adopted  adverse  to  the  "  Deacons^  (Church  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Royal 
of  England)  Bill,"  then  pending  in  the  House  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  to  be 
of  Commons,  as  contemplating  a  departure  abolished."  The  upper  house  concurred  in 
which -it  was  not  expedient  to  make,  from  the  the  action,  and  requested  the  archbishop  to 
long-continued  practice  of  the  Church.  The  seek  to  obtain  a  conference  on  the  subject  be- 
bill  provided  for  the  modification  of  the  acts  tween  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  two 
precluding  deacons  from  following  secular  oc-  provinces.  The  House  of  Laymen  declared 
cupations  so  that  they  need  not  apply  to  dea-  itself,  by  resolution,  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
oons  who  may  hereafter  be  ordained  after  of  imprisonment  of  clergymen  as  a  means 
they  are  thirty  years  of  age.  The  report  de-  of  enforcing  the  judgments  of  ecclesiastical 
clared  that  the  resolution  passed  by  Convo-  courts. 

cation  in  1884  approving  the  ordination  to  the       The  convocation  met  again  in  July.    The 

office  of  deacon  of  men  possessing  other  means  resolution  of  the  Convocation  of  York  on  the 

of  living  who  are  willing  to  serve  the  clergy  subject  of  the  canons  of  the  hours  of  marriage 

gratuitously  —  which  involved   no  change  in  was  adopted.    Various  questions  were  consid- 

the  law — marked  the  extreme  extent  to  which  ered  concerning  the  Additional  Rubrics  Bill, 

it  was  at  present  advisable  to  go  in  the  prem-  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Church  Cate- 

ises.    By  this  resolution,  deacons  seeking  ordi-  chism,  and  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 

nation  to  the  priesthood,  besides  being  subject  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts.    A  joint  committee 

to  all  the  regular  examinations,  would  first  have  of  the  three  houses  was  appointed  to  con- 
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aider  on   the  Draft  Bubrics  and  Additional  A  discussion  took  place    between  the  tvro 

Services  BilL  houses  with  reference  to  the  procedure  in  de- 

DepitsttM  te  the  Qmok — ^A  deputation  rep-  bating  the  scheme  which  was  thus  brought 
resenting  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  the  forward.  The  lower  house  desired  to  meet 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  was  received  by  with  the  upper  house  in  considering  the  ques- 
the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle,  March  8,  to  pre-  tion,  then  to  retire  and  debate,  and  vote  upon 
sent  an  address  from  the  members  of  the  two  the  matter  in  separate  session.  The  President 
houses  congratulating  Her  Majesty  on  her  ac-  of  the  upper  house  did  not  feel  free  to  grant 
cession  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  reign.  The  this  request,  and  thought  it  best  for  each 
address,  after  the  words  of  congratulation,  house  to  proceed  with  business,  the  upper 
related  that  during  the  year  that  had  elapsed  house,  as  usual,  sending  down  information  to 
since  the  convocation  had  last  had  the  privi-  the  lower  house  as  occasion  might  arise.  The 
lege  of  approaching  the  Throne,  ample  evidence  proposition  for  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
had  been  afforded  of  "  the  steady  progress  of  Convocations  by  delegations,  as  approved  by 
the  Church  of  England  in  her  works  of  duty  the  upper  house,  provides  that  all  the  mem- 
and  love,  and  a  constant  strengthening  of  at-  hers  of  that  house  shall  be  its  delegation^ 
tachment  to  her  communion.  Some  measure  while  the  delegation  of  the  lower  house  shall 
(though  an  inadequate  one)  of  that  attachment  consist  of  the  prolocutor  and  86  members, 
appears  in  the  vast  amount  of  free-will  offer-  chosen  by  a  committee  of  selection;  that  the 
ings  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Church  of  rights  and  privileges  of  the  delegates  of  either 
England  and  Wales.  There  is  no  part  of  the  house  shall  apply  to  the  meetings  of  the  dele- 
country  which  is  not  yielding  abundant  signs  gates  in  like  manner  as  to  the  sessions  of  the 
of  this  progress  and  this  devotion.  One  event  Houses  themselves ;  that  the  York  delegation 
there  has  been  in  our  own  history  fruitful  (as  shall  vote  separately,  if  any  four  members  of 
we  trust)  of  good  counsels  and  good  works,  either  house  shall  demand  it ;  and  that  the 
An  elective  House  of  Laymen  is  invited  to  joint  delegations  shall  have  power  to  discuss 
deliberate,  not  as  a  part  of  the  constitutional  any  business  which  may  be  submitted  by  the 
convocation,  but  as  a  body  of  advisers  at  its  president  of  either  Convocation,  and  may  pass 
side.  The  experience  and  judgment  of  many  resolutions  thereon,  provided  that  such  resolu- 
distinguislied  men  thus  become  readily  avail-  tions  are  to  be  considered  as  recommendations 
able  for  the  service  of  the  Church.**  only,  which  the  whole  Convocation  may  af ter- 

TheQueen,inher  reply,  said:  ^' I  rejoice  with  ward  discuss  and  adopt,  if  they  shall  think 
you  in  observing  the  substantial  progress  of  fit  The  lower  house  resolved  that  ^^  it  is 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  increasing  zeal  greatly  to  be  desired  that  there  should  be  a 
manifested  alike  by  clergy  and  laity.  The  joint  meeting  annually  of  the  Convocations  of 
willingness  of  the  laity  to  organize  a  voluntary  Canterbury  and  York,"  and  approved  of  pro- 
representative  body  to  assist  with  their  conn-  visions  for  the  nominating  of  aelegates  to  at- 
sel  and  advice,  when  required,  the  delibera-  tend  it.  The  president  said,  with  reference  to 
tions  of  the  House  of  Convocation,  is  much  to  obtaining  a  right  of  access  of  the  Convocation 
be  commended."  to  the  Throne,  that  he  had  made  an  effort  in 

CMTMitlM  of  Terk*  —  The  Convocation  of  that  direction  some  years  affo,  and  had  obtained 

York    met   February  16.     The    archbishop,  from  the  Home  Office  a  distinct  refusal.    A 

in  his  opening  address,  spoke  concerning  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  lower  house  in 

projected    fusion  of  the  two    convocations.  February,  1886,  but  he  did  not  consider  that 

which,  he  said,  should  be  viewed  with  regard  he  should  again  go  to  the  Crown  to  receive 

to  its  bearings  on  the  question  of  disestablish-  the  same  reply,  without  some  new  matter  in 

ment.    The  establishment  of  the  Church  of  the  form  of  an  address  of  the  house,  or  the 

England  as  a  national  church  was  expressed  like.    A  suggestion  had  been  made  that  in 

by  a  few  elements.    They  were,  the  power  of  this  lubilee  year  a  new  attempt  should  be  made 

the  Crown  to  summon  convocation,  the  nomi-  to  obtain  a  place  for  presenting  their  address 

nation  of  biahops,  the  visitational  power  of  the  in  person.     The  lower  house  passed  a  declara- 

Crown,  appeal  from  ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  tion  in  favor  of  the  revival  of  diocesan  synods, 

Crown,  the   fact  that  no  change  could  take  and  recommended  that  advantage  be  taken  of 

place  in  the  doctrine  or  worship  of  the  Church  this  year  of  jubilee  to  form  a  fund  for  aug- 

without  the  consent  of  the  Crown  expressed  menting  the  stipends  of  poorer  benefices,  and 

by  Parliament,  and  the  power  of  modifying  the  the  relief  of  impoverishea  clergymen, 

regulations  of  the  Church  by  means  of  statutes.  Church  HIsslMary  Sodety^  —  The  anniversary 

There  remained  for  consideration  the  plan  of  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  held 

a  delegation  of  each  convocation  to  meet  to-  in  London,  May  8.    Sir  John  Kennaway  pre- 

frether  to  discuss  all    convocation    business,  sided.    The  ordinary  income  of  the  society  had 

The  combined  influence  of  the  delegations,  been  £207,793,  or  £6,555  in  excess  of  the  or- 

and  of  convocation,  would  be  great,  and  it  was  dinary  income  of  the  previous  year,  which  was 

also  conceivable  that,  by  the  method  suggest-  the  largest  that  had  then  been  returned  in  the 

ed,  convocation  might  be  altered  from  assem-  history  of  the  society.   The  total  amount  of  the 

blies  for  discassion  to  bodies  where  serious  receipts  on  all  accounts,  had  been  £284,689. 

business  would  be  considered  and  accomplished.  Eighteen  young   men,  university  graduates, 
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and  four  yoang  women,  had  been  accepted  for  upon  the  fact  that  the  order  of  saspension  had 

missionar/  work,  and  twelve  yoang  men  were  been  issned,  not  by  Lord  Penzance  himself,  but 

in  training.    Among  the  special  features  of  by  his  surrogate  in  York.    Mr.  Bell  Cox  there- 

the  missionary  work  mentioned  in  the  report,  fore  applied  to  the  Queen^s  Bench  Division  to 

was  the  contemplated  sending  out,  in  the  fall,  prohibit  the  issue  of  the  writ  de  eontumaeio 

of  a  special  mission  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  capiendo^  resting  upon  this  informality.    The 

holding  services  for  the  native  Christians  akin  case  was  decided  against  him,  by   both   the 

to  those  of  the  parochial  mis?*ions  at  home,  court  of  first  instance  and  the  court  of  apped. 

The  society  returns  230  ordained  and  68  other  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  order  of  sus- 

European  missionaries,  11  ordained  Eurasian  pension  had  run  out,  and  it  was  no  longer  pos- 

and  250  ordained  native  missionaries,  25  Eu-  sible  for  him  to  be  contumacious.    Neverthe- 

rasian  teachers,  d,T89  native  helpers  and  teach-  less  he  was  imprisoned.    Upon  the  ground, 

ers,   42,717    communicants,  and  185,878  ad-  however,  as  shown,  that  the  cause  of  action 

herents.  against  him  had  already  expired  when  the 

A  review  of  the  work  of  the  society  during  order  for  his  imprisonment  actually  took  effect, 

the  past  fifty  years,  embodied  in  the  report,  an  order  for  his  release  was  issued  on  the 

showed  that  during  that  period  more  than  900  20th  of  May,  and  he  was  at  once  discharged, 
missionaries  had  been  sent  out,  855  native       The  Chneh  Cwgrm.  —  The  twenty -seventh 

clergymen  had  been  ordained,  and  80,000  adult  Church  Congress  met  at  Wolverhampton,  Oc- 

con verts,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  their  chil-  tober  8.  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by 

dren,  had  been  baptized.  the  Bisnop  of  Durham.    The  Bishop  of  Lich- 

Sedety  ftr  the  PropagaliOB  of  the  GespcL — ^The  field  presided  over  the  sessions,  and  in  his 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa-  inaugural  address  reviewed  what  the  twenty 
gallon  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  held  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Congress  had 
on  Feb.  19.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Roches-  previously  met  at  Wolverhampton  had  done 
ter  presided.  The  receipts  of  the  society  for  for  the  Church,  and  what  lessons  they  had 
the  year  had  been  £105,712,  of  which  £86,966  left  behind  them.  The  Education  Act,  which, 
had  been  for  the  general  fund,  and  £18,743  it  had  been  feared,  would  work  disastrously  to 
for  special  funds.  A  further  sum  of  £1,678  the  schools  of  the  Church,  had  had  an  oppo- 
had  been  received  for  certain  invested  trust  site  effect,  in  quickening  its  zeal  in  behalf  of 
funds.  The  society  employed  595  ordained  religious  education.  The  Burials  Act  had  not 
missionaries,  of  whom  128  were  natives  of  the  resulted  in  the  prevalence  of  irregularities, 
countries  in  which  they  were  laboring,  and  which  had  been  apprehended.  The  period  had 
1,700  lay  agents,  the  majority  of  whom  were  been  signalized  by  the  meeting  of  the  Lam- 
natives,  at  461  stations,  situated  in  75  colonial  beth  or  Pan- Anglican  Conference,  at  which 
dioceses.  The  missions  of  this  society  are  di-  one  hundred  bishops  had  assembled  from  all 
rected  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  British  parts  of  the  world,  under  the  presidency  of 
colonies  as  well  as  to  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Primate  of  England.  Five  new  bishoprics 
heathen  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  nearly  half  had  been  created  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
of  its  income  is  devoted  to  missions  in  India.  land,  *'  an  event  without  parallel  during  the 

The  UheratiM  Stdety. — The  annual  meeting  last  three  centuries."    Ancient  churches,  such 

of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  as  those  of  Assyria,  Armenia,  and  Egypt,  were 

from  the  Patronage  and  Control  of  the  State,  beginning  to  come  into  relations  with  the 

was  held  on  May  4.  Mr.  G.  Osborne  Morgan,  M.  English  Church.    The  revision  of  the  Holy 

P.,  presided,  and  in  his  address  urged  vigorous  Scriptures  had  been  begun  and   completed, 

agitation  of  the  principle  of  diseertablishment.  The  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  Bible 

whether  a  '*  practical  question ''  be  offered  or  and  science,  which  had  gone  on  unceasingly, 

not,  and  invited  special  attention  to  the  move-  was  continued,  but  with    changed  character 

ment  for  disestablishment  in  Wales.    The  an-  and  under  changing  conditions.    The  time  of 

nual  report  of  the  society  said  that  the  year  loud  assertion  and  of  angry  controversy  was 

had  not  been  a  favorable  one  for  its  agitation,  passing.    Timid  minds  were  still  staggered  by 

The  €Me  ef  Mr.  BeU  Coi. — The  case  of  Mr.  the  discoveries  of  science,  but  they  were  be- 

Bell  Cox,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  ginning  to  remember  that  all  truth  is  of  God. 

proceedings  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  The  honest  doubter  was  no  longer  regarded  as 

nad  been  before  the  courts  for  nearly  two  a  criminal,  but  as  an  invalid.    It  was  even 

years,  and  originated  in  a  process  for  ritualism  admitted  that  there  might  be  a  considerable 

instituted  against  him  by  a  gentleman  not  of  religious  element  in  doubt.    The  Archbishop 

his  parish.    At  any  early  stage  in  the  proceed-  of  Canterbury  followed  with  an  address  on  the 

ings,  a  series  of  monitions  hiul  been  addressed  influence  of  the  Church  upon  society.  The  first 

to  him  by  Lord  Penzance,  directing  him  to  dis-  sul^ect  for  formal  discussion  was  *^The  Church 

continue  the  practices  complained  of.     Ue  paid  and  History,*'  which  was  considered  under 

no  attention  to  them,  and  m  June,  1886,  an  or-  the  three  heads — ^^  The  Evangelization  of  Eng- 

der  was  issued  suspending  him  from  his  ofiice  land,"  by  the  Rev.  U.  Hensley  Henson ;  *'  The 

for  six  months.    This  he  likewise  disregarded.  Relations  of  the  English  Church  with  Rome 

Then,  in  August,  Lord  Penzance  declared  him  intheMiddle  Ages,''by  the  Rev.  Canon  Creigh- 

contumacious,  when  a  complioataon  arose,  based  ton  and  the  Rev.  J.  D.  C.  Cox ;  and  ^'  The  Ref- 
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ormation  Settlement,*^  by  the  Rev.  Canon  said,  for  reconstrncting  the  history  of  the  peo- 
Curteis.  On  the  general  topic  of  '*  Tlie  Adap-  pies  who  inhabited  America  dnring  the  pre- 
tation  of  Spiritual  Agencies  to  Modern  Needs,  '*  historic  period  could  be  divided  into  six  classes : 
the  agency  of  '*  Preaching  Orders  "  was  treated  First  were  tlie  legends  or  traditions  of  the 
of  by  Mr.  G.  8.  B.  Vidal ;  *'  Itinerating  Mis-  various  tribes.  The  resemblance  which  many 
sions,'^  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  W.  Banders ;  and  of  them  bore  to  Semitic  or  Oriental  myths  must 
**  Teaching  Missions,*'  by  the  Rev.  Canon  F.  E.  be  regarded  as  coincidences  only.  In  the  case 
Carter.  The  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Mr.  G.  0.  of  the  savage  tribes,  ignorant  of  writing,  it  is 
£.  Maline,  with  voluntary  speakers,  spoke  on  probable  that  the  lapse  of  five  generations,  or 
''The  Priesthood  of  the  Laity;  its  Kesponsi-  say  two  centuries,  completely  obliterates  all 
bilities  and  Privileges.**  The  subject  of  ''  Elas-  recollection  of  historic  occurrences.  The  case 
ticity  of  Worship*'  was  introduced  in  papers  is  not  much  better  with  the  semi-civilized  na- 
by  Archdeacon  Watkins  and  the  Rev.  Preb-  tions— the  Mayas  and  Nahuas,  or  the  Quichuas 
endary  Dnmbleton,  who  were  followed  by  of  Peru.  The  chronicles  of  Mexico  proper 
Earl  Beauchamp,  the  Rev.  J.  £.  C.  Welldon,  contain  no  fixed  date  prior  to  that  of  the 
and  other  speakers.  The  question  of  "  Tithes  "  founding  of  Tenochtitlan,  a.  d.  1825.  When 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  P.  Vernon  Smith,  Mr.  we  turn  to  the  monumental  data,  we  find  it 
Jasper  Most,  M.  P.,  and  Prebendary  Grier.  doubtful  whether  the  edifices  of  the  Pueblo  In- 
On  the  question  of ''  The  Use  of  the  Influence  dians,  or  any  of  the  great  structures  of  Mexico, 
and  Organization  of  the  Church  for  the  pur-  Yucatan,  and  Peru  sapply  prehistoric  dates  of 
pose  of  Alleviating  Distress  and  giving  a  more  excessive  antiquity.  The  pueblos  of  New 
Intelligent  Direction  to  the  Movements  of  the  Mexico  and  Arizona  were  constructed  by  the 
Population,  and  by  the  Systematic  Promotion  ancestors  of  the  tribes  who  still  inhabit  the 
of  Emigration  and  Colonization,"  the  Rev.  region,  and  at  no  distant  day.  There  is  every 
Prebendary  Billing  considered  the  evil  of  the  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  is  true  of  all 
migration  of  people  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  stone  and  brick  edifices  of  Mexico  and 
the  large  towns;  Mr.  James  Rankin.  M.  P.,  Central  America.  The  majority  of  them  were 
spoke  on  emigration;  and  the  Earl  of  Meath  occupied  at  the  period  of  the  conquest;  others 
advocated  colonization  by  the  Church:  *'  The  were  in  process  of  building,  and  of  others  the 
Relations  of  the  Church  of  England  to  Eastern  record  of  their  construction  was  clearly  in 
Churches — the  Armenian,  Assyrian,  Coptic,  memory.  There  were,  indeed,  some  once  fine 
and  Native  Indian  Churches,**  were  discussed  cities  fallen  to  ruins,  and  sunk  into  oblivion, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  L.  Cutts,  Mr.  Athelstan  such  as  Palenque  and  T*Ho,  on  the  site  of  the 
Riley,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  B.  Owen,  and  Bishop  present  city  of  Merida.  But  tradition,  and 
Blylh,  of  Jerusalem.  Regarding  '^  The  Churcn  the  present  condition  of  the  sites,  unite  in  the 
in  Africa,"  papers  were  ref^  on  ^  Early  probability  that  they  do  not  antedate  the  con- 
Churches,"  by  Prof.  G.  T.  Stokes ;  "  Moham-  quest  more  than  a  few  centuries.  A  more 
medanism,"  by  Canon  Isaac  Taylor ;  and  '*  Mod-  ancient  class  of  monuments  are  the  artificial 
em  Missionary  Advances  and  Hindrances,"  by  shell-heaps  along  tbe  shores  of  both  oceans,  and 
Archdeacon  Hamilton  and  Prebendary  W.J.Ed-  of  many  rivers  of  North  and  South  America, 
wards.  At  evening  and  other  special  meetings  They  differ  widely  in  antiquity.  Those  ot 
were  considered  the  subjects  of  *^  Hindrances  Maine  contain  bones  of  the  great  auk.  which 
to  Religion  in  Common  Life,"  by  the  Bish-  now  exists  only  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Of  great 
ops  of  Carlisle  and  others  ;**  The  Sunday-School  antiquity,  also,  are  the  shell- heaps  of  Costa 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Church."  by  Canon  Bow-  Rica,  estimated  by  Dr.  Earle  Flint  to  be  20,000 
ley ;  ^^  The  Home  Duties  and  Domestic  Rela-  years  old,  and  the  Sambaquis  of  Brazil,  which 
tions  of  Educated  Women " ;  "  Child-Life  in  were  coeval  with  a  race  different  from  that 
our  Great  Cities,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  which  occupied  tbe  country  when  it  was  dis- 
and  other  speakers;  ^^  Christian  Evidences,"  covered  by  the  white  man.  This  class  of  monu- 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Davenport,  M.  P.,  the  Bishop  of  ments,  therefore,  supply  us  with  data  that 
Manchester,  and  others ;  **  Socialism  and  Chris-  prove  man's  existence  in  America  in  the  Dilu- 
tianity,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  Mr.  H.  H.  vial,  Quaternary,  or  Pleistocene  epoch,  which 
Champion,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Leigbton,  M.  P. ;  was  characterized  by  extinct  species, 
and  *' The  Devotional  Life  of  the  Church  as  Of  the  third  class,  or  industrial  evidences, 
illustrated  by  Religious  Societies  of  the  Eight-  the  oldest  shell-heaps  hitherto  examined  in 
eenth  Century,  by  Guilds  and  Associations  Brazil,  Guiana,  Costa  Rica,  and  Florida,  sup- 
for  Communicants,  for  Prayer  and  Bible  Read-  ply  fragments  of  pottery,  of  polished  stone, 
Ing,  etc.,  and  by  Retreats  and  Quiet  Days,"  by  and  compound  implements  occur  even  from 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Barlow,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Has-  the  lowest  strata ;  but,  venerable  though  they 
sard,  Prof.  Stokes,  and  other  speakers.  are,  they  furnish  no  date  older  than  what  in 
ARCHJSOLOGT*  (AHerican.)  Data  for  AHfrifan  Europe  would  be  regarded  as  of  the  Neolithic 
Prehistoric  Chronolegx* — Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  period.  The  arrow-heads  found  in  the  lake- 
delivered  an  address  as  its  chairman  before  the  beds  of  Nebraska,  and  the  net-sinkers  and  celts 
Section  of  Anthropology  of  the  American  As-  from  the  gold-bearing  gravels  of  California, 
sociation,  on  the  ^*  Prehistoric  Chrouology  of  prove  by  their  form  and  finish  that  the  tribes 
America."    The  means  at  our  command,  he  who  fashioned  them  had  already  taken  long 
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strides  beyond  the  oultore  of  the  earlier  Pa-  an  antoohthon  in  the  New  World.    From  the 

IflBolithic  age.    The  only  station  in  America  theories  of  man^s  origin  at  a  primal  center, 

Ihat  has  famished  an  ample  line  of  really  and  which  is  the  one  most  agreeable  to  antliropolo- 

ezclasively  primitive  specimens,  is  that  of  the  gists,  the  earliest  Americans  must  have  made 

Trenton  gravels,  in  New  Jersey.    They  were  of  their  advent  on  this  continent  as  imraiffrants. 

a  date  mach  earlier  than  the  extinction  of  the  But  we  can  not  assign  the  position  of  the  im- 

native  American  horse    and  the   mastodon,  migration  on  the  scale  of  geologic  time,  till  we 

There  is  nothing  unlikely,  therefore,  in  the  re-  have  more  complete  discoveries, 
ported  discoveries  of  man^s  pointed  flints  and        Werk  tf  the  Bucaii  tf  Ethnekigy. — The  Bureau 

his  bones  in  place  along  with  the  remains  ot  Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

of  these  quadrupeds.    There  is  no  a  priori  ar-  having  undertaken  an  exploration  of  the  mounds 

gument  against  mastodon  mounds  and  pipes,  in  the  United  States  on  an  extensive  scale,  has 

but  their  authenticity  is  merely  a  question  of  so  far  made  a  prominent  feature  of  its  plan 

evidence,    llie  material  of  which  implements  the  search  for  and  study  of  the  various  forms 

are  made  supplies  us  data.    All  of  the  oldest  and  types  of  the  works  and  minor  vestiges  of  art, 

implements    are   mauufactured     from    rocks  and  the  marking  out  of  the  different  archsBO- 

of  the  locality.    When,  therefore,  we  find  a  logical  districts  as  disclosed  by  investigation, 

weapon  of  a  material  not  obtainable  in  the  lo-  Operations  have  been  carried  on  in  South  west- 

cality,  as  the  obsidian  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  em  Wisconsin  and  the  adjoining  districts  of 

in  Ohio,  and  the  black  slate  of  Vancouver's  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  the  northeastern 

'  Island  in  Delaware,  we  have  a  sure  indication  part  of  Miasouri,  the  western  part  of  Southern 

that  it  belongs  to  a  period  of  development  con-  Illinois,  Southeastern  Missouri,  the  eastern  part 

riderably  later  than  the  earliest.    The  exten-  of  Arkansas,  certain  points  in  Northern  and 

sion  of  cultivated  plants,  as  of  maize  and  to-  Western  Mississippi,  the  Kanawha  valley  of 

bacco — ^plants  of  Southern  Mexico,  which  were  West  Virginia,  East  Tennessee,  Westem  North 

cultivated  from  Canada  to  Patagonia — ^is  also  Carolina,  Northern  Georgia,  and  a  few  points 

evidence  of  considerable  development.  in  Northern  Florida.    Some  work  has  also  been 

Another  source  of  evidence  is  in  the  con-  done  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West  Ten- 

sideration  of  languages,  of  which  there  are  nessee,   Alabama,  and  Southwestem  Georgia, 

about  eighty  stocks  in  North  and  one  hundre<l  Hundreds  of  groups  have  been  examined,  and 

in  South  America,  some  of  them  having  scores  in  most  cases  surveyed,  platted,  and  described, 

of  dialects  spoken  over  wide  areas.    Nothing  More  than  2,000  mounds  have  been  explored, 

less  than  a  vast  antiquity,  stretching  back  tens  including  almost  every  known  type  as  to  form, 

of  thousands  of  years,  can  explain  this  exceed-  and  not  Jess  than  88,000  specimens  have  been 

ing  diversity  of  languages  ana  their  dialects.  obtained.    Some  singular  and  unexpected  dis- 

More  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  physical  coveries  have  been  made  of  objects  in  rela- 
than  to  the  linguistic  data  of  the  native  Ajneri-  tively  modem  styles.  Some  of  these  things 
cans,  but  with  not  more  satisfactory  results,  clearly  pertained  to  intmsive  burials,  but  a 
The  most  accurate  examinations  of  their  physi-  large  portion  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
cal  characteristics  show  that,  with  a  great  pierced  in  the  mounds  at  the  time  they  were 
diversity  in  detiuls,  essentially  the  same  type  constructed,  and  in  connection  with  the  ori^- 
pre vails  over  the  whole  of  both  continents,  and  nal  interment.  From  the  data  so  far  obtained 
rrof.  J.  KoUniann,  of  Basle,  has  concluded,  by  the  bureau  and  other  workers  in  the  same 
from  analysis  of  the  cranioscopio  formulas  of  field,  the  conclusions  are  drawn,  according  to 
the  most  ancient  American  skulls,  that  the  the  report  of  Dr.  Gyms  Thomas,  that  the 
physical  identity  of  the  American  race  is  as  mound-builders  of  the  area  designated  con- 
extended  in  time  as  it  is  in  space ;  and  we  aisted  of  a  number  of  tribes  or  peoples  bearing 
may  declare  that  throughout  the  whole  conti-  about  the  same  relations  to  one  another  and 
nent,  and  from  its  earliest  appearance  in  time,  occupying  about  the  same  status  in  culture  as 
it  is  and  has  been  one,  as  aistinet  in  type  as  the  Indian  tribes  that  inhabited  the  country 
any  other  race,  and  from  its  isolation  prooably  when  it  was  first  visited  by  Europeans ;  that 
the  purest  in  all  its  racial  traits.  the  archsBolo^cal  districts,  as  determined  by 

The  geological  evidences  are  such  that  no  the  investigations,  conform  to  a  certain  extent 
one  who  examines  them  will  now  deny  that  to  the  localities  of  the  tribes  or  groups  of  cognate 
man  lived  in  both  North  and  South  America  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  discovery ;  and  that 
immediately  after  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  that  the  theory  is  not  justified  by  trustworthy  dis- 
he  was  the  contemporary  of  many  species  now  coveries  that  the  builders  belonged  to  a  highly- 
extinct.  Some  discoveries  are  saia  to  place  civilized  race,  or  that  they  were  people  who 
the  human  species  in  America  previous  to  the  had  attained  a  higher  status  in  culture  than  the 
appearance  of  the  glaciers ;  but  they  have  not  Indians.  It  also  appears  that  each  tribe  adopted 
been  of  a  character  to  convince  the  archosolo-  several  different  methods  of  burial,  at  wnich 
gist.  In  the  light  of  present  knowledge  we  often  some  kind  of  a  religious  or  superstitious 
can  not  assume  any  immigration  from  Africa  or  ceremony  was  performed,  in  which  fire  played 
Southwestern  Europe,  or  Polynesia ;  and  zo51o-  a  conspicuous  part ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
gists  hesitate,  from  tne  lack  of  other  types  near  that  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  The  cus- 
enough  to  him  in  development,  to  consider  man  torn  of  removing  the  fiesh  before  the  final 
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burial  proyaileci  more  or  less  extensively.    The  been  carefully  constructed  of  stones,  and  in 

large  nat-topped  mounds  in  the  southern  dis-  which  the  skeletons  lay  at  full  length  on  the 

triots  are  thought  to  have  been  occupied,  as  a  back.    In  many  of  these  graves  the  bones  of 

general  rule,  by  the  council-houses  ana  the  resi-  the  hand  held  spool-shaped  ornaments  made  of 

deuces  of  the  chiefs  and  principal  personages  hammered  copper,  which  the  explorations  had 

of  the  tribes ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  com-  proved  to  be  ear-ornaments.    Such  ornaments 

mon  custom  when  deaths  occurred  in  dwellings  bad  previously  been  found  in  various  parts  of 

standing  on  low  mounds,  to  bury  in  the  floors  Ohio  and  west  to  the  Mississippi  in  Illinois  and 

of  the  dwellings,  burn  the  houses,  and  heap  Tennessee,  but  not  in  the  stone-graves  of  tho 

mounds  over  them  before  they  were  entirely  Cnmberland  valley,  or  among  the  graves  asso- 

consumed  or  while  the  embers  were  yet  smold-  ciated  with  the  ash-pits  in  the  cemeteries  of 

ering.    The  links  that  have  been  discovered  the  Little  Miami  valley,  or  with  the  skeletons 

connecting  the  Indians  and  mound-bailders  are  buried  in  the  stone-mounds  or  in  the  simple 

held  to  be  numerous  and  well  established.   The  burial-mounds  of  Ohio.    They  seemed  to  be 

statements  of  the  early  navigators  and  explor-  particularly  associated  with  a  people  with  whom 

ers  concerning  the  habits,  customs,  circum-  cremation  of  the  dead,  while  a  rite,  was  not 

stances,  etc.,  of  the  Indians  when  first  visited  general,  and  who  built  the  great  earthworks  of 

by  Europeans  are  largely  confirmed  by  what  the  Miami  valley.    Cremation  and  inhumation 

has  been  discovered  in  these  works.    This  is  were  everywhere  found  to  have  been  connected 

declared  to  be  especially  true  as  to  Arkansas,  with  the  mortuary  rites  of  the  people  whose 

Geor^a,  and  other  Southern  States,  where  graves  these  were. 

the  discoveries  made  by  the  assistants  of  the  HedphemeBt  of  Mexican  Haaui^pts.— Mrs.  Ze- 

bureau  bear  out  even  to  details  the  statements  lia  Nuttall,  who  is  familiar  with  the  Nahuatl 

of  the  chroniclers  of    De   Soto^s  expedition  language  ojf  Mexico,  has  found,  by  a  translation 

and    of   the    early  French    explorers.     The  into  that  language  of  the  phonetic  symboln  of 

testimony  of  the  mounds  is  regarded  as  de-  the  ancient  Mexican  documents  known  as  the 

cidedly  against  the  theory  that   the  mound-  Vienna  Codex  and  the  Selden  and  Bodleian 

builders  were  Mayas  or  Mexicans  who  were  nianuscripts,  that  these  entire  codices  are  com- 

afterward  driven  south,  and  as  equally  against  posed  ofsignsrepresentingparts  of  speech  form- 

Morgan^s  theory  that  relates  them  to  the  r*ueb-  mg  in  combination  words  and  sentences,  and 

los  of  New  Mexico.    From  evidences  of  con-  has  discovered  determinative  signs  making  the 

tact  with  European  civilization,  which  have  interpretation  of  the  writing  certain.    She  is 

been  already  referred  to,  which  can  not  be  at-  satisned  that  the  documents  in  question  are  rec- 

tributed  to  intrusive  burial,  it  is  believed  that  a  ords  of  lands,  tributes,  -tithes,  and  taxes ;  and 

goodly  number  of  the  mounds  were  built  sab-  she  is  convinced  by  a  partial  decipherment  of 

sequently  to  the  discovery  of  the  continent  by  portions  of  them,  that  the  Borgian,  Vatican, 

Europeans.  and  Fejeroary  codices  do  not  relate,  as  has 

Faneral  Utcs  tf  Certain  Momd-Ballden. — ^In  the  been  supposed  and  maintained,  to  astrological 

explorations  in  the  valley  ot  the  Little  Miami  and  exclusively  religious  matters,  but  deal  with 

river,  Ohio,  by  F.  W.  Putnam,  in  behalf  of  the  the  details  of  a  commercial  form  of  govern- 

Peabody    Museum  of  American  Archseology  ment. 

and  Ethnology,  two  mounds  in  Brown  County  isByriai  a&d  Babylenian  Intiqilty  tf  die  Cinel- 

bore  evidence  in  their  interior  of  fire  having  form  Chaiactew. — ^Mr.  A.  E.  Sayce  has  called 

been  kept  up  on  the  spot  for  a  long  tim^.  attention  to  the  fact,  as  presented  by  a  com- 

Marks  of  post-holes  around  the  ash-beds  in  both  parison  of  the  older  and  the  later  cuneiform 

ofthese  mounds  showed  that  structures  had  been  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  which 

erected  over  them,  and  the  charcoal  contained  are    particularly  illustrated  in  the  ^Tableau 

in  the  post-holes  of  one  of  the  mounds  indi-  compart  des  £oritures  Babylonienne  et  Assyri- 

cated  that  the  posts  had  been  burned.    Dr.  Pat-  enne  "  of  Messrs.  A.  Amiand  and  L.  M6chineau, 

nam  offers  as  an  interpretation  of  the  history  that  '4n  most  instances  the  oldest  form  of  a 

of  this  mound :  "Apparently  there  was  original-  character  which  we  know  is  as  widely  different 

ly  here  a  wooden  structure  which  was  burned,  from  the  original  picture  represented  by  it,  as 

and  this  was  followed  by  a  long-continued  fire  are  the  latest  forms  met  with  in  Babylonian 

until  the  immense  bed  of  compact  ashes  had  and  Assyrian  texts.    Not  only  is  the  character 

been  formed.    On  this,  in  some  places,  clay  already  cuneiform,  the  primitive  carves  and 

had  been  placed  and  burned  hard.    Over  this  connected  lines  having  become  angular  and 

bed  of  ashes  clay  mixed  with  ashes,  either  from  broken,  but  it  is  generally  impossible  to  tell 

the  edges  of  the  bed  or  from  some  other  fire,  any  longer  what  is  the  object  intended  to  be 

had  been  placed,  and  over  all  the  thick  layer  of  depicted.  The  hieratic  characters  of  Egypt  have 

clay,  midcmg  a  mound  of  at  least  60  feet  in  di-  departed  less  widely  from  their  primitive  pic- 

ameter  by  at  least  8  in  height.''    For  the  origin  torial  forms  than  have  the  earliest  specimens  of 

of  the  mounds  and  the  fires,  the  explanation  is  caneiform  writing  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 

offered  that  they  commemorated  ceremonies  ed.    And  yet  the  monuments  of  Telloh  ( see 

connected  with  the  dead.    In  the  search  among  "  Annual  Oyclopasdia"  for  1882  ),  upon  which 

the  burial-places  near  Madison  ville,  a  consider-  these  degenerated  hieroglyphs  occur,  go  back  to 

able  number  of  graves  were  opened  which  had  the  fourth  millennium  before  our  era,  ard  still 
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preserve  reminisoenoes  of   the  Tertical  direo-  the  English  Chnrcb.    Thus,  in  the  twelfth  cent^ 

tioQ  in  which  Chaldean  writing,  like  that  of  ory  b.  o.,  the  king  gave  to  the  temple  '*  a  farm 

China,  originally  ran.    It  is  tme  that  in  some  a^oining  the  city  of  Al-Essa  (New  Town), 

cases  we  can  trace  the  lineaments  of  the  primi-  which  is  within  Babylon,  and  pluced  it  in 

tive  hieroglyphs,  and  thus  learn,  for  instance,  charge  of  Ekar-sum-ibassi,  a  priest.'*    Similar 

that  the  inventors  of  the  writing  were  a  circuin-  grants  were  made  by  other  kings.     The  coUec- 

oised  race  who  worshiped  the  stars,  regarded  tion  affords  very  clear  indications  of  the  wealth 

destiny  as  a  flying  bird,  and  symbolized  the  act  of  the  land  of  Chaldea  in  the  seventh  and 

of  walking  by  the  Iiaman  leg ;  bat,  as  a  general  sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  snch 

rale,  the  almost  entire  obliteration  of  theorig-  as  foar  thousand  sheep  given  as  sheep-dues  in 

inal  piotnre  is  complete.  one  year ;  ten  thoasand  measores  as  tithes  of 

HlBW  isyriai  Docnaeits. — ^Mr.  S.  Alden  Smith,  corn  in  the  third  year  of  Nabonidus,  b.  o.  568 ; 
an  American  Assyriologist,  studying  in  the  in  another  year,  five  hundred  measures  from 
British  Maseum,  has  made  a  special  work  of  one  man.  Receipts  tire  also  found  for  quanti- 
ezamining  the  collection  of  small  tablets  on  ties  of  barley,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  oils,  and 
which  are  recorded  the  dispatches,  letters,  and  honey — all  collected  from  farmers,  boatmen, 
minor  documents  of  the  court  and  camp  life  of  scribes,  weavers,  the  master  of  the  camels,  and 
the  empire.  The  nature  of  the  writings  is  tax-paying  women.  The  tablets  farther  men- 
described  by  the  compiler  by  saying  that  the  tion  the  receipt  of  various  material  for  the  re- 
perusal  of  them  is  ^*  as  if  some  one,  2,500  years  pairs  or  adornment  of  the  temple ;  of  wood 
Lence,  studying  and  deciphering  the  annals  of  and  stone  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nabopalassar, 
Great  Britain,  would  find  some  short  letters  b.  o.  616;  of  wood,  fnmitare,  and  bricks,  in 
from  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Scotland,  Wales,  the  seventh  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II,  b.  o. 
and  Ireland,  written  by  the  chief  of  police,  or  547;  of  straw  and  reeds  for  building;  of  five 
some  revenue  or  tax  collector,  whose  grammar  mins  worth  of  cedar  and  cypress-wood  in  the 
would  not  be  regular,  or  style  faultless."  Writ-  first  year  of  Cambyses,  b.  o.  529 ;  and  of  fifty- 
ten  in  the  popular  dialects,  these  tablets  teach  four  shekels  of  gold  in  the  reign  of  Darius, 
much  regarding  the  manners  and  customs  of  One  of  the  most  intererting  features  of  the 
the  people,  and  the  composition  and  etiquette  tablets  is  the  care  with  which  the  accounts  are 
of  the  court,  and  give  views  of  various  classes  kept.  The  names  of  the  payers  are  entered  in 
of  Assyrian  society.  They  are  of  both  private  full,  and  sometimes  the  name  of  the  father 
and  official  character^  the  official  papers  being  and  the  trade  are  given.  The  amount  is  en- 
the  most  numerous.  One  series  of  the  docu-  tered  in  ruled  columns,  with  total  summed  up 
ments  relate  to  the  affairs  of  Babylonia  after  at  the  foot,  and  the  whole  sometimes  counter- 
its  capture  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II,  and  depict  an  signed  by  witnesses.  Some  of  the  tablets  are 
active  agitation  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  of  great  historical  value  as  connecting  links  in 
Babylonian  autonomy,  continuing  under  the  the  chain  of  documents  on  which  Babylonian 
leadership  of  Merodaich  Baladan  II,  and  those  and  Assyrian  chronology  are  based.  Every 
who  came  afber  him,  during  the  reign  of  Ti-  one  of  the  tablets  is  dated  in  the  month,  day, 
glath-Pileser  II  and  Sennacherib.  The  agi-  and  regnal  year  of  the  king's  reign  in  which 
tation  was  marked  by  rebellions  disturbances  the  transaction  took  place,  and  they  are  there- 
and  intrigues,  which  are  clearly  revealed,  and  fore  a  valuable  aid  in  fixing  the  chronology  of 
illustrate  how,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  the  period.  Among  the  new  names  is  that  of 
apparently  trivial  circumstances  may  be  the  Sui-sar-iskun,  as  one  of  the  claimants  to  suc- 
beginning  of  great  political  movements.  They  ceed  Assnrbanipal ;  a  name  which,  in  the  ab- 
are  also  of  much  interest  to  the  student  of  breviated  form  of  Sarisknn,  bears  a  resemblance 
Oriental  literature  and  manners,  in  that  they  to  the  Saracus,  given  in  the  list  of  Berosus  as 
show  how  many  expressions  and  forms  of  ad-  the  name  of  the  last  king  of  Assyria.  Another 
dress  still  current  in  the  East  have  come  down  tablet  is  of  the  tenth  year  of  Eindalanu,  the 
from  extremely  ancient  times.  Kinladinus  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  a.  o.  687. 

iBserfptieis  fraa  Alra-Hnbka* — A  private  col-  Among  the  relics  from  the  most  ancient  period 

lector  in  England  has  obtained  a  large  number  of  the  mounds  of  Tello,  M.  Berthelot  has  iden- 

of  inscribed  tablets  and  cylinders  that  were  tified  a  vase  as  made  of  metallic  antimony,  a 

collected  by  Arab  antiquity-hunters  from  the  substance  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 

mound  of  Abu-Hubba,  which  represents  the  unknown  till  the  fifteenth  century, 

ancient  city  of  Sippara,  after  Mr.  Rassam  had  CypraSi   The  SimmbIoii  of  Five  lUiigs. — Impor- 

discontinued  his  work  there.    The  majority  of  tance  is  attached  to  a  Phcenician  inscrption  on 

the  tablets  relate  to  the  collection  of  the  reve-  a  marble  slab,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 

nues  of  the  temple  (the  great  Temple  of  the  thirty  letters  in  one  line,  which  has  been  dis- 

Sun-god),  which  were  derived  from  tithes  and  covered  by  Herr  Richter,  near  Dali,  in  Cyprus, 

dues  on  corn  and  dates,  and  from  contribu-  because  it  contains  the  name  of  Baalram,  the 

tions  from  pious  donors.    In  addition  to  these  son  of  Azbaal,  the  son  of  Baalinelek ;  Baalram 

sources  of  revenue,  large  grants  of  land  had  being  known  to  have  been  the  father  of  Meli- 

been  made  from  time  to  time  by  kings  and  keatbon,  this  name  establishes  the  line  of  suc- 

others,  and  were  farmed  like  the  Wnkouf  estates  cession  of  the  Phoenician  kings  of  Kition  from 

of  the  Turkish  mosques  or  the  glebe-lands  of  Baalmelek  to  Pamiathon  (five  lives  in  all ;  from 
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about  450  to  800  b.  o.)*  The  list  in  lineal  de-  lithio  group  of  four  figares  representiog  the 
scent  is  as  follows :  deceased,  bis  wife,  his  brother,  and  a  child. 
Baaimeiek,  b.  o.  eirea  45(M80  An  alabaster  altar,  sculptured  in  bas-relief,  with 
Bf^m  *•  *»  Stiaa  *^^  likeness  of  one  Ra^ur,  was  found  in  anoth- 
MeiuStthon  **  **  884^^60  ^i* ;  fii^d  ou  the  walls  of  another  tomb  occurred 
Ffemutbon  **  **  850-800  the  name  of  Aseska-f,  the  successor  of  Menkara 
The  inscription  is  dated  in  the  third  year  of  (MenkeresorMjcerinus),  of  the  fourth  dynasty, 
the  reign  of  Azbaal,  and  records  the  dedioa-  Another  tomb  proved  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  a 
tion  of  the  monument,  with  an  invocation,  tutense^  or  royal  son,  named  Euhfa-Eha  f  (the 
It  is  mutilated  in  both  ends  of  the  line,  and  glory  of  Euhfu),  who  was  probably  the  son  of 
shows  traces  of  a  short  second  Hue,  the  resti-  tlie  baiider  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  The  door- 
tution  of  which  is  hopeless.  way  of  the  inner  chamber  of  this  tomb  is  deco- 
i^l^t.  The  Sphlax  aad  HeigbbMlig  ToalSt —  rated  with  the  earliest  representation  of  a  col- 
The  work  of  clearing  away  the  sand  from  umn  yet  discovered,  witn  base,  shaft,  toras, 
around  the  Great  Sphinx,  which  was  begun  and  capital  complete,  the  whole  showing  tha*^. 
Under  M.  Maspero,  has  been  going  on  intermit-  as  an  architectual  feature,  the  column  with  all 
tently  under  his  successor,  M.  Gr^baut,  for  its  members  was  already  lully  developed  at  the 
several  months.  At  the  beginning  of  1887,  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty, 
the  entire  fore-part  of  the  figure  had  been  laid  The  UmfttartM  of  TcH  d  Teheedleht-rThe  exca- 
bare,  exposing  the  chest,  the  paws,  the  space  vation  of  the  mound  Tell  el  Yehoodieh  (mound 
between  the  paws,  the  altar  in  front  of  them,  of  the  Jew ),  twenty-two  miles  northeast  of 
aud  the  plateau  on  which  they  stand.  A  space  Cairo,  on  the  Suez  Railway,  has  raised  some 
had  been  cleared  between  the  Sphinx  and  the  interesting  qnestions.  The  mound,  on  account 
edge  of  the  Pyramid  platean,  by  which  the  of  its  name  and  of  the  correspondence  of  its 
flight  of  steps  forty  feet  in  width,  described  by  distance  from  Memphis  with  that  given  by 
Pliny  and  uncovered  by  Caviglia  in  1817,  lead-  Josephuft,  was  identified  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
ing  down  to  the  Sphinx,  was  again  exposed  to  son  forty  years  ago,  as  probably  marking  the 
view.  A  second  flight  of  steps  and  two  Roman  site  of  the  city  of  Onia,  which,  according  to 
buildings,  also  discovered  by  Oaviglia,  are  yet  Josephui>,  was  founded  in  the  latter  half  of 
to  be  brought  out.  A  further  excavation  in  the  second  century  b.  c,  by  Onias,  a  Jewish 
the  direction  of  the  granite  temple  to  the  south,  fugitive  from  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus 
which  was  in  progress,  is  expected  to  solve  Epiphanes,  King  of  Syria,  and  in  founding  it 
the  question  whether  the  Sphinx  stood  in  the  assumed  to  be  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
midst  of  a  huge  amphitheatre  hewn  out  of  (  xix ),  that  there  should  be  ^'  an  altar  to  the 
the  solid  rock.  The  whole  height  of  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  A 
figure  may  now  be  measured  from  the  level  of  magnificent  building,  richly  decorated,  had 
the  area  below  the  fiight  of  steps  as  it  rises  been  discovered  here  in  1870,  in  which  were 
one  hundred  feet  above.  The  space  between  found  a  statue  of  Rameses  II,  a  statue  of  Me- 
the  paws  is  thirty-five  feet  long  and  ten  feet  neptah,  his  successor,  two  black  basalt  statues  of 
wide.  It  was  anciently  converted  into  a  small  the  cat  headed  goddess  Bast,  and  ovals  of  Ra- 
sanctuary  lined  with  votive  tablets.  One  of  meses  III.  The  statues  of  Bast  are  in  harmony 
these— the  «to/a  of  Thothmes  IV — still  remains  with  Josephus^s  identification  of  an  ancient 
in  Htu.  It  records  a  dream  of  the  king,  in  building  at  this  place  with  the  name  of  Bast, 
which  the  even  then  venerable  image  exhort-  or  Diana,  and  with  the  mention  in  the  letter 
ed  him  to  clear  away  the  sand  in  which  it  was  of  authorization  issued  by  Ptolemy  and  Oleo- 
nearly  buried.  A  part  of  the  fourteenth  line  patra  to  Onias,  of  ^^  that  temple  which  has 
of  this  inscription,  containing  the  name  of  fallen  down,"  and  which  he  was  permitted  to 
Khafra,  or  Cephren,  has  scaled  off  since  the  purge,  as  '^  named  from  the  country  Bnbastis." 
last  copy  was  made.  The  stone  on  M'hich  it  The  Tell  consisted  of  two  artificial  hills,  in  ap- 
is written  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  pearance  like  the  two  towers  of  a  pylon,  from 
by  Thothmes  from  the  neighboring  Temple  of  the  top  of  which  could  be  distinctly  traced  the 
Khafra.  The  paws  of  the  Sphinx,  as  they  now  plan  of  what  looked  like  a  Roman  military  set- 
appear,  are  a  restoration  of  Roman  date,  and  tlement,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  desert,  and 
the  facing  of  the  breast,  also  apparently  Roman,  on  the  other  by  the  cultivated  land,  very  regu- 
has  been  repaired  again.  The  paws  are  covered  larly  laid  out  in  two  large  parallel  streets.  The 
with  the  Greek^q^ft  of  early  travelers,  which  excavations  were  conducted  by  M.  Naville  and 
M.  Maspero  has  undertaken  to  translate.  M.  Mr.  F.  Llewellen  Griffith,  who  first  endeavored 
Gr^baut  has  worked  his  eicavations  to  the  face  to  find  in  the  mound  some  record  of  the  ancient 
of  the  Libyan  cliff  bounding  the  Pyramid  pla-  name  of  the  city  and  temple  before  the  occupa- 
tean  on  the  west,  and  has  discovered  several  tion  by  Onias.  Failing  in  this,  they  turned 
interesting  tombs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  their  attention  to  the  necropolis,  where  they 
Great  Pyramid.  In  two  of  the  rock-cut  tombs  found  the  tombs  cut  in  the  rock  very  close  to 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  walled-up  recess-  one  -another,  and  all  designed  on  nearly  the 
es,  oT»erdab$^  constructed  for  the  safe-keeping  sfime  plan.  Two  or  three  steps  led  to  a  small 
of  funerary  portrait-statues,  were  still  intact,  door,  which  opened  on  a  square  chamber,  on 
with  their  contents.    One  contained  a  mono-  all  sides  of  which  were  horizontal  niches  of  the 
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8126  of  a  coffin,  Boroetimes  in  two  rows,  one  that  no  remains  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  had 

above  the  other.    Nearly  all  the  torabs  had  yet  been  found  in  the  Delta.    It  having  been 

been  rifled  in  ancient  times.    They  were  re-  reported  during  the  winter  that  some  tombs 

garded  as  certainly  Greek  and  Roman,  and  the  had  been  opened  at  this  place,  in  which  scarabs 

corpses  had  not  been  mummified.    Some  of  were  found  bearing  the  name  of  Amenhotep 

the  names  on  the  tombs  were  apparently  He-  III,  he  visited  the  place  in  April,  in  hopes  that 

brew.    Such  were  Nethanens,  Eleazar  ( cAcA  he  might  find  other  monuments  of  that  king's 

ZAPc),  Barohias    (BAFXIA2  BAFXIOY),  and  dynasty,  "more conclusive  than  scarabs."  The 

others    which  might   be    Greek   or   Jewish,  site  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  station  of 

Thus,  out  of  a  small  number  of  tablets  discov-  Zagazig,  on  the  railroad  between  Cairo  and 

ered,  one  half  contain  names  which  are  de-  Ismailia,  but  although  it  marked  the  position  of 

cidedly  Jewish ;  and  M.  Naville  "  can  not  help  one  of  the  finest  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  cities 

concluding   that  the  tradition   which  makes  — the  Bubastis  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pi  Beseth  of 

Tell  el  Yehoodieh  a  Jewish  settlement  rests  on  the  Bible,  and  the  Pi  Bast  of  the  Egyptians,  the 

an  historic  basis."    Further  in  the  desert  was  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  rasht  and 

another  necropolis,  containing  a  great  number  her  sacre<1  animal  the  cat — ^it  was  regarded  as 

of  torra-cott&  coffins,  generally  hidden  in  brick  a  place  from  which  all  things  of  interest  had 

chambers.    They  had  nearly  all  been  rifled,  disappeared.      M.  Naville  found  that  the  ru- 

The  coffins  had  urns  placed  at  the  head  and  mors  about  the  tombs  were  false;  but  a  few  of 

feet.    They  were  painted  with  Egyptian  pat-  the  scarabs  mentioned  had  been  found  at  the 

terns  and   hieroglyphics  in  imitation  of  the  Tell.    He,  however,  decided  to  sink  some  pits 

Egyptian  style,  but  m  designs  which  appeared  in  the  bed  of  the  great  central  depression  which 

to  have  no  other  meaning.    M.  Naville  was  not  marks  the  area  of  the  ancient  temple.     The 

able  to  agree  with  Brugsch's  supposition  that  topography  of  the  depression,  surrounded  by 

the  city  was  the  city  of  Heliopoli&  rebuilt  atlber  high  banks  of  rubbish  on  all  sides,  corresponds 

the  Hyksos  invasion,  but  came  to  tne  conclusion  almost  exactly  with  the  description  given  by 

that  it  was  of  more  recent  origin,  and  did  not  Herodotus  f  book  ii,  chap,  czzviii)  of  a  temple 

come  into  importance  till  under  tiie  Ptolemaic  which  was  looked  down  upon  by  the  encircling 

rulers ;  that  the  site  was  probably  that  of  the  buildings  that  stood  upon  the  embankments 

city  given  to  the  Israelites  by  Ptolemy  Philo-  high  above  it.    The  results  of  the  excavations 

pater.    Mr.  F.  Llewellen  Griffith  made  more  were  unexpectedly  satisfactory,  and  encouraged 

extensive  examinations  of  the  further  ceme-  an  active  prosecution  of  operations  as  long  as 

tery,  from  which  he  qualifiedly  ascribed  the  the  season    would  permit.    The  plan  of  the 

graves  to  the  period  of  the  Ramesside  dy-  temple  was  uncovered  in  three  different  parts, 

nasties.    So  far  as  the  relics — the  statues,  the  to  which  M.  Naville  gave  the  names  of  the 

f>orcelain  images  of  cat>s  and  of  Bast,  porce-  Festive  Hall,  the  Hypostyle  Hall,  and  the  Ptole- 

ain  lion-amulets,  scarabei,  and  fragments  of  maio  Hall.    The  general  effect  was  to  remind 

pottery  of  twelfth  and  thirteenth  dynasty  types,  him  of  the  great  Temple  of  San.    The  Festive 

and  a  single  mscription  on  a  granite  altar  of  Hall,  a  large  building  without  columns,  was 

Thoth-Uper  Se-Bast  Mer-Amen,  a  hitherto  un-  '^  peopled   by  a  crowd  of  statues  in  red  and 

known  king,  probably  of  the  twenty-second  dy-  black  granite,"  all  of  which  bore  the  name  of 

nasty — throw  any  light  on  the  history  of  the  old  Rameses  II,  but  many  of  which  were  probably 

city,  it  appears  to  have  been  as  ancient  as  the  usurped  by  that  king.     In  this  hall  were  also 

time  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty ;  to  have  been  em-  found  a  standing  statue  of  a  governor  of  Ethio- 

bellished  by  Rameses  II  and  Meneptah ;  to  have  pia ;  a  limestone  group  of  a  priest  and  priestess  of 

received  additions   to  the  temple  under  Ra-  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  engraved  with  an  in- 

meses  in,  and  to  have  been  still  a  flourishing  teresting  geographical  inscription;  a  small  statue 

city  when  Bast  was  worshiped  under  the  Bu-  with  the  name  of  Achoris,  of  the  twenty-ninth 

bastic  kings,  or  in  the  tenth  century  b.  o.    But  dynasty,  whose  monuments  are  very  rare ;  and 

in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  it  had  long  a  squatting  statue  in  black  granite  of  a  son  of 

been  deserted,  and  given  up,  according  to  Jo-  Rameses  II,  wearing  the  side-lock  of   youth, 

sephus,  to  the  *^  sacred  animals,"  or  cats.  which  was  evidently  usurped  from  the  work  of 

A  few  miles  from  this  place,  at  Tukh-el-Kar-  an  earlier  (the  thirteenth)  dynasty.    The  most 

mtis,  M.  Naville  and  Mr.  Griffith  explored  a  interesting  objects  were  a  large  number  of 

singular  group  of  buildings  surrounded  by  a  sculptured  blocks,   which  once  con:<tituted  a 

wall  measuring  about  a  mile  each  way,  with  a  single  tableau,  representing  a  great  festival  of 

smaller  inclosure  containing  the  sites  of  two  King  Osorkon  II,  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty, 

temples,  of  all  of  which  only  two  foundations  Though  they  are  in  confusion,  it  is  possible  to 

could  be  traced.    Rich  collections  of  small  ob-  gather  some  outline  of  the  design.    It  pictured 

jects,  including  some  Phoenician  figures,  were  processions  of  priests  bearing  standards  and  of- 

found  in  a  part  of  the  excavations,  with   a  ferings ;  other  priests,  two  and  two,  carrying 

plaque  bearing  the  prenoraen  of  Philip  Arid-  shrines  and  sacred  boats,  supported  by  long 

eus  B.  0.  828  to  817.                                     '  poles  upon  their  shoulders;  frequently  repeated 

The  Great  Teaple  of  Bitetis^ — The  attention  representations  of  Osorkon  wearing  sometimes 

of  M.  Edouard  Naville  was  drawn  to  Tel  Basta,  the  crown    of  Upper,  sometimes  of   Lower 

the  site  of  the  ancient  Bubastis,  by  the  thought  Egypt,  generally  with  the  cat-headed  goddess 
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Paaht  by  his  side ;  sometimes  offering  incense  of  tlie  pile,  behind  the  sanctnary,  in  what  H. 
and  libatioDS  to  various  gods,  or  himsell  wor*  Naville  calls  the  Ptolemsjc  Hall,  oocnra  the 
shiped  by  the  priests;  Bometimes  in  corapany  name  of  Neththorheb,  or  Nectanebo  I,  of  the 
with  his  qaeen,  Karoaina;  and  religions  dances  thirtieth  dynasty,  as  the  author  of  additions, 
executed  bj  the  priests,  Home  of  whom  make  The  history  of  the  temple  is  thns  written  by  in- 
fantastic  gestures,  while  others  lie  flat  on  the  tervals  for  a  period,  according  to  Brngsch's 
ground.  A  fragment  of  an  inscription  makes  chronology,  of  shout  8,200  years,  or  from  the 
record  of  a  festival  which  took  place  every  fifty  sixth  to  the  thirtieth  dynasty.  On  this  point 
years.    Tlie  entire  hall  was  constructed  of  red  H.  Naville  remarks  that  it  is  a  singular  fact 

f granite,  with   the  sculptured    surfaces  unpol-  that  "  at  Biihastis,  as  at  Tanis,  we  find  traces 

shed.     A  stone  was  found  bearing  nn  insorip-  first  oC  the  sixth  dynasty,  then  of  the  twelfth 

tion  with  the  oartouch  of  Pepi  I,  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  and  then  occurs  s  gap   which   carries 

dynasty,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Temple  of  ns  down  to  the  nineteenth  dynasty.    No  name 

Denderah.    The  "Hypostjlo  Hall "  contained  belonging  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty  has  yet 

a  colonnade,  which  is  declared   to  justify  the  appeared,  though  some  may  yet  be  discovered. 

Judgment  of  Herodotus  in  saying  tliat  the  Tem-  Scarabs,  bearing  the  name  of  Amenhotep  III, 

fie  of  Buliustis  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Egypt,  have,  it  is  true,  been  foand  from  time  to  time  in 

t  consisted  of  magnificent  monolithic  columns  tombs  at  Hubastis ;  but,  so  long  as  we  (ail  to 

in  red  granite,  with  capitals  in  the  form  of  disrover  any  trace  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 

lotns'buds,  or  palra-leaves,  or  the  head  of  Ha-  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  we  are  compiled  to 

thor,  with  two  long  locks.     Though  they  bore  believe  that  the  Pharaohs  of  that  line  ruled 

the  name  of  Barneses  11,  or  of  Osorkon  II,  they  only  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  that  the  Delta  mnst 

were  evidently  of  nn  older  dynasty,  and  were  slill  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Hyksos." 

attributed  to  the  tvelfthdj^osty ;  andastone  According  to  this  view,  the  strength  of  the 

was  fonnd  which  bore  the  name  of  Userte^en  foreign  element  was  not  finally  broken  till  in 

III,  of  this  dynasty.     In  the  wectem  extremity  the  nineteenth  dynastv,  and  Seti  I  may  have 
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been  the  first  king  who  once  again  actaallj  It  would  seena,*^  be  adds,  "  that  in  their  career 

reigned  over  both  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  of  conqoest,  the  Mongolio  invaders  subdued 

The  absence  of  any  mention  of  Shasbank  or  Syria  as  well  as  Egypt;  and  that  their  domin- 

Shishak,  the  founder  of  the  Rnbastic  dynasty,  ion,  after  it  had  been  overthrown  in  Egypt  by 

who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Bu-  the  Ramessides,  endured  yet  awhile  in  North- 

bastis,  is  remarked  upon.    The  tenor  of  the  ern  Syria.*' 

evidence  afforded  by  this  temple  is  to  indicate  Tbe  Thnne  tf  ^mttm  Hatas^  of  the  eighteenth 

that  Osorkon  II,  of  whom  little    has  been  dynasty,  was  placed  in  view  of  the  public  ac 

hitherto  known,  was  the  most  powerful  mon-  the  exhibition  in  Manchester.    This  queen  was 

arch  of  the  Bubastic  line.    The  condition  of  one  ot  the  most  famous  sovereigns  of  her  dy- 

ruins  indicates  that  the  temple  was  destroyed  nasty.    She  was  a  daughter  of  Thothmes  I,  and 

by  some  great  convulsion,  either  an  earthquake  the  queen  of  Thothmes  II,  who  reigned  as  his 

or  a  revolution  or  military  assault  of  extraor-  successor  for  many  years.     She  was  distin- 

dlnary  violence.  gnished  by  the  erection  of  some  grand  build- 

EwfyChiMaBCeHCleryatlleiaBdrla* — An  early  ings,  including  the  great  Temple  of  Dayr-el- 
Christian  cemetery  has  been  discovered  near  Baharee,  in  Western  Thebes,  and  obelisks  at 
Alexandria,  on  the  Ramleh  Railway  line,  be-  Karnak ;  and  by  tbe  expedition  whicli  she  dis- 
tween  Alexandria  and  Mustapha  Pasha  sta-  patched  to  the  '*  Land  of  Punt,**  or  the  east- 
tions,  and  near  the  site  of  the  Augustan  city  ern  coast  of  Africa — on  the  oldest  voyage  of 
and  camp  of  Nicopolis.  It  is  composed  of  discovery  known  in  history — which  returned 
tombs  excavated  in  the  rock  which  underlies  laden  with  precious  goods  and  novelties.  The 
the  region.  In  the  first  tomb  discovered,  a  throne  is  made  of  a  bard  and  heavy  wood,  of 
doorway  cut  into  the  solid  rock  gave  entrance  a  rich  dark  color,  resembling  rose-wood.  The 
to  a  crypt,  surrounded  by  thirty-eight  rock-cut  legs  are  carved  in  the  shape  of  tbe  legs  of  a 
loeuli  measuring  about  nine  feet  in  length  by  hoofed  animal,  and  each  ornamented  in  front 
from  four  feet  to  six  feet  in  width,  ranged  one  with  two  royal  basilisks  in  gold.  The  arms 
above  another  in  two  and  sometimes  three  are  made  of  the  same  dark  wood,  are  of  curi- 
tiers.  In  each  recess  were  found  ten  skele-  ous  shape,  and  finished  with  basilisks  of  lighter- 
tons,  all  apparently  skeletons  of  men,  the  bones  colored  wood.  The  seat  and  back  have  dis- 
being  very  large,  and  the  teeth  in  all  sound  appeared,  and  have  had  to  be  restored.  The 
and  white,  ana  firmly  fixed  in  their  sockets,  whole  was  richly  plated,  trimmed  with  silver. 
Two  other  excavations  were  discovered  also  while  the  nails  by  which  the  parts  of  the  chair 
with  loaili  and  interments ;  and  the  discover-  were  connected,  were  round-headed,  and  plated 
ies  make  it  seem  probable  that  the  whole  area  with  gold.  A  part  of  one  of  tbe  royal  ovnls 
inclosed  by  the  Koman  wall,  which  is  one  of  remains ;  it  is  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  is 
the  marks  of  the  place,  is  one  vast  cemetery,  carved  on  both  sides,  and  contains  about  one 
Terra-cotta  lamps  were  found  with  a  few  of  fourth  of  the  field  of  the  cartouch.  On  it  are 
the  skeletons,  some  impressed  with  an  eight-  identified,  on  one  side,  the  throne- name,  ^'  Ra- 
pointed  cross,  some  with  a  priestly  figure  in  the  mo-ka,**  and  on  the  other  side  the  family-name, 
attitude  of  benediction,  ana  some  with  I.  H.  S.  '^  Amen  Knnm-Hatshepsn,"  of  the  queen.  The 
Over  one  niche  was  painted  a  palm-branch  or-  wood  of  this  cartouch,  like  that  of  the  basilisks 
nament,  and  other  half-obliterated  Ohristian  on  the  arms,  is  very  hard  and  close-grained, 
ornaments  were  here  and  there  painted  on  the  and  of  a  tawny-yellow  hue,  like  box-wood, 
ceilings  of  the  galleries.  The  only  inscription  The  throne,  and  other  objects  associated  with 
found  by  Count  d*Hulst,  who  directed  the  ex-  it,  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Jesse  Haworth. 
cavations,  is  too  fragmentary  for  translation.  Gitdai.    The  TMipte  of  Japlter  fNynplns. — ^Mr. 

Tlii  HykSMt — Mr.  H.  Flinders  Petrie  exhibit-  E.  P.  Penrose  has  described  to  the  British 

ed  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  a  Archsslogical  School  in  Athens  his  discoveries 

collection  ofcasts  and  photographs  of  the  ethnic  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  where  he 

types  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  has  been  excavating  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of 

Among  tnem  were  representations  of  the  Hyk-  Dilettanti.    Various  massive  foundations  were 

SOS  chieftains,  or  shepherd  kings.     Br.  Isaac  come  upon,  which  were  in  all  probability  the 

Taylor  remarks  in  the  features  of  these  por-  workofPisistratus,  together  witn  three  distinct 

traits,  as  he  considers  them — which  are  distin-  beds  intended  for  the  pavement  of  different 

guished  by  *'  high  cheek-bones,  and  broad,  fiat,  parts  of  his  temple,  which  were  found  at  levels 

dumpy  noses'*— evidence  that  the  Hyksos  were  varying  from  about  nine  feet  to  eleven  feet 

not  Semites,  but  Mongols  or  Tartars ;  and  that  below  the  fioor  of  tbe  later  naos.    Some  drums, 

**  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  about  seven  and  |i  hdf  feet  in  diameter,  remain 

Ilyksos  is  the  story  of  the  conquests  of  the  of  the  columns  prepared  by  Pisistratus.    The 

Huns  under  Attila,  and  of  the  Mogul<4  under  most  important  result  of  the  excavations  was 

Genghis- Eh  an.*'  Portraits  of  Hittite  chieftains  that  of  settling  the  question  that  the  temple  was 

also  indicate  to  Dr.  Taylor  that  the  royal  race  octastyle,  instead  of  being  decastyle,  as  had  been 

of  that  nation  "  belonged  to  the  Mongolic  Hyk-  generally  supposed.    The  probable  position  of 

SOS  type,  somewhat  softened  by  intermarriage,  the  statue  had  been  ascertained,  and  tbe  dis- 

wbile  the  race  over  whom  they  ruled  presents  position  of  the  foundations  corroborated  Mr. 

an  ethnic  type  of  quite  another  character.  Fergusson's  view  of  the  hypoethrum  and  gen- 
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eral  system  of  lighting  connected  with  this  Septimins  Sevems  and  to  Pertinaz/'    Above 

temple,  as  published  in  that  aathor^s  work,  '^  The  the  frieze  was  a  projecting  cornice,  and  on  the 

Parthenon."    The  foundations  had  been  found  top  of  this  had  rested  a  large  statue  of  a  man 

of  one  wall,  apparently  belonging  to  even  a  struggling  witli  a  lion,  fragments  of  which 

more  ancient  structure  than  that  of  Pisistratus,  were  found  beneath  the  dUbru  of  the  arch.    In 

which  the  author  called,  for  convenience,  the  front  of  the  two  central  columns  of  the  arch 

work  of  Deucalion,  to  whom  the  original  ioun-  stood  four  pedestals,  carrying  statues,  and  with 

dation  of  the  temple  was  assigned  by  a  tradi-  inscriptions,  and  in  front  of  the  columns  near- 

dition  which  Pausanias  records.  est  the  city  stood  a  pedestal,  the  inscription  of 

CoMtemplated  EKcavatleiis  at  MphL —  An  ar-  which  told  that  the  statue  it  bore  was  erected 

rangement  has  been  made  between  the  Greek  by  the  senate  *'  to  their  mother  Phloneibia  Sa- 

and  French  Governments,  by  which  the  latter  bina,  the  most  worthy  arch-priestess  of  incom- 

is  conceded  the  exclusive  privilege  of  ezcavat-  parable  ancestors,  the  first  and  only  lady  who 

ing  at  Delphi  for  five  years.    The  ruins  of  the  nad  ever  received  equal  honors  to  those  who 

city  are  situated  under  the  modern  village  of  were  in  the  Senate.'^    The  statue  was  found, 

Eastri,  and  this  is  to  be  removed,  the  Greek  almost  entirely  preserved,  representing  a  yoang 

Government  paying  the  expense  of  extinguish-  and  handsome  woman  gracefully  robed.    In  the 

ing  the  titles  to  the  property,  while  the  French  same  neighborhood  were  found  fragmentary 

will  bear  the  cost  of  the  excavations.    All  ob-  remains  of  a  Doric  building  of  much  earlier 

jects  recovered  will  remain  the  property  of  date,  on  one  stone  of  which  was  an  inscription 

Greece,  while  the  French  will  have  the  exclu-  to  Ceraunian  Zeus,  with  a  thunderbolt  under- 

sive  right  of   reproduction,  publication,  and  neath  it.    Of  the  theatre,  which  was  situated 

multiplication  of  the  objects  found  for  five  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

years  after  the  discovery  of  each.  Two  previous  town,  the  lines  of  the  seats,  the  semicircle  of 

experiments  in  investigating  this  interesting  the  orchestra,  and  the  colonnade  behind  the 

site  were  that  of  Earl  Ottfried  Mtlller  at  the  stage  erections,  alone  were  visible.    The  seats 

southern  wall  of  the  terrace  on  which  the  Tem-  were  separated  from  the  orchestra  by  a  wall  of 

pie  of  the  Pjtbiau  Apollo  stood,  who  found  twenty-seven  large  marble  blocks,  on  each  of 

fifty-two  inscriptions,  and  that  of  the  £oole  which  had  been  inscribed  two  large  letters, 

d^Ath^nes  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  continu-  the  purpose  of  which  is  supposed  .to  have  been 

ation  of  MQller^s  work,  the  fruits  of  which  are  to  indicate  the  number  of  the  seats.    Along  the 

embodied  in  a  considerable  volume  of  Delphic  top  of  this  wall  ran  iron  railings  to  protect  the 

inscriptions  that  are  regarded  as  of  great  value  seats.    Letters,  names,  and  initials  were  found 

for  the  history  of  the  Amphictyonic  League  to  have  been  cut  on  all  the  seats, 
and  the  city  of  Delphi.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  at  a  spot 

Ralas  at  Humm. — Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent,  ex-  called  Alki,  were  found  the  remains  of  a  town 

cavating  in  the  island  of  Thasos  in  behalf  of  of  considerable  size,  which  had  been  built  upon 

the  Hellenic  Society  and  the  British  Archsao-  an  isthmus,  and  was  joined  to  the  capital  of 

logical  Association,  has  recovered  a  number  of  the  island  by  a  road  built  of  irregular  blocks 

interesting  marbles  and  about  forty  inscrip-  of  marble,  parts  of  which  could  still  be  seen 

tions.    The  most  important  relics  brought  to  intact.    Of  the  many  buildings  found,  the  most 

light  were  a  Roman  arch  and  the  theatre.    The  interesting  was  a  large  Temple  of  Apollo,  with 

Roman  arch  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  part  of  an  archaic  statue  of  the  god  and  votive 

the  Thasiotes  to  the  honor  of  the  imperial  fam-  tablets  offered  by  mariners  to  various  gods, 

ily,  and  to  commemorate  the  victories  over  the  Pedestals  of  other  stataes  were  found,  includ- 

barbarians.    It  was  fifty-four  feet  in  length,  ing  one  of  Athena,  and  also  a  small  altar  to 

and  consisted  of  three  entrances,  the  central  Dioufsus.      While  the  temple  was  probably 

one  being  twenty  feet  wide.    Of  the  columns  dedicated  to  Apollo  in  the  first  place,  it  seems 

one  of  the  inner  ones  was  intact,  and  stood  to  have  become  in  later  times  the  recognized 

nine  feet  nine  inches  high,  with  a  scroll- pat-  shrine  of  many  gods. 

tern  running  down  one  angle.    Capitals  deoo-       TMib  ef  a  Uidy. — In  digging  a  trench  in  the 

rated  on  two  sides  only,  with  fioral  devices  in  Great  Varda  Street,  Thessalonica,  at  a  depth 

very  high  relief,  and  an  egg  and  tongue  pattern  of  two  and  a  half  metres,  a  marble  sarcopha- 

below,  had  adorned  these  columns.  Fragments  gus  of  the  pre-Christian  Roman  period  was 

of  six  of  these  capitals  were  foand.     Above  discovered,  which  seems  to  have  contained  the 

the  capitals  appears  to  have  rnn,  both  behind  body  of  a  lady  of  rank.     Handsome  ear-rings, 

the  arch  and  in  front,  a  rich  frieze,  two  feet  rings,  a  gold  chain,  a  brooch,  and  other  arti- 

aix  inches  wide,  in  blocks  of  marble  from  seven  cles,  were  found  near  it.    The  sarcophagus  was 

to  ten  feet  in  length,  below  which  in  front  ran  covered  in  every  part  with  fine  and  well-pre- 

the  inscription  in  two  lines  in  Greek  letters,  em-  served  reliefs. 

bodying  the  legend,  ''  The  reverend  and  great       OMtemplaM  ExcavatloB  of  Syteris. — The  Italian 

city  of  Thasos  to  the  greatest  and  most  divine  Government  has  determined  upon  the  excava- 

emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  well  de-  tion  of  Sybaris,  which  was  famed  in  ancient 

serving  of  his   country,   great   Bretanniko^,  times  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  luxurious 

great  Germanikos.    The  city  of  Thasos  to  Julia  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia,  and  has  placed  the 

Domna.    The  city  of  Thasos  to  the  God  L.  work  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Viola.    Tlio 
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hot  that  it  was  snddenl;  destroyed  at  the  mi>-  the  woman  wa«  fonnd  a  fillet  of  ajlver.    TIpoQ 

meat  of  its  highest  prosperitj,  b.  o.  610,  conpled  the  bonea  of  the  other  sLeletoD  laj  a  flat  bronie 

with  the  soft  ailuvial  oliaracter  of  the  deposit,  aword  studded  with  rivets.     Beautiful  pieces  of 

like  that  of  Olympia,  with  wliioh  it  is  buried,  potterj,  which  had  been  made  without  the  aid 

enoonrages  the  liope  that  its  treasures  may  be  of  the  wheel,  and  footless  yases,  were  depouted 

found  iaa  well-preserved  condition,  in  the  tomb.    In  another  instance,  BMlverdia- 

Etoali  ui  Fnatt.    ladcat  ScMkkrta  af  PArgu  dem,  somewbat  like  the  one  jnst  meutioned, 

tM  FBMtc  Ali«».— The  MM.  Siret,  of  Brnasels,  but  complete,  was  found  upon  the  head  of  the 

In  their  books,  "  Lea  Premiers  Ages  du  Hetttl  skeleton.    It  was  a  simple  fillet  of  metal,  with 

dans  le  Sud-est  de  I'Eapsgne,"  describe  some  an  appendage  made  of  a  thin  plate  of  silver, 

thirtj  prehistoric  stations,  furaiahing  relics  of  ocoapying  a  carious  position  which  snggeata 

the  ages  of  stone,  copper,  and  bronze  of  which  that  some  accident  ran*t  have  happened  to  dia- 

abont  twelve  tliouaand  objects  have  been  col-  turb  it  daring  or  after  burial.    Ear-buckles  lo 

lected.    The  sepultures  present  some  very  in-  aroiindahape,  andbeadsof boneorstone,  coni- 

teresting  obaracterisdoi ;  among  them  are  ex-  pleted  tiu)  list  of  ornaments  found  in  this  tomb. 


amples  of  inhnmation  in  jars  and  in  cists  ccn-  In  another  tomb  was  fonnd  a  bracelet,  weigb- 

atmctedof  blocks  of  stone.  The  arms,  tools,  and  ing  114  grains,  made  of  rolled  golden  wire. 
veaselsofthedeceased  were  usually  placed  with        Sshu  Ketrep*!!*  at  Caivwu. — Tlie  existence 

Mm  in  the  tomb;  if  a  man,  his  hatchet;  if  a  of  a  Roman  necropolis  at  Oarmona,  near  Se- 

woman,  her  poignani  and  bodkin ;  and  Jewelry  ville,  has  been  known  for  several  years.    The 

with  both  sexes,  hat  most  abundantly  n-itb  the  site  is  marked  by  monnds  which  have  proved 

female.    The  jars  containing  thodead  werede-  tobetumuUof  aprehistorioage.    Aronndtbese 

posited  in  a  horizontal  position  with  the  moatli  monads  the  Romans  had  hewed  small  chambers 

closiid  by  a  stone.     In  the  jar  represeated  in  out  of  the  rock  to  serve  as  family  tombs.  Tbey 

the  SfHire,  which  was  found  at  I'Argar,  were  nre  from  four  to  five  yards  sqnare,  nnd  of  the 

found  near  the  skull  three  spiral  ear-pendaats,  height  of  a  man.     To  the  walls  are  small  cavi- 

two  of  which  are  of  bronze  and  three  of  cop-  ties  or  niches  for  the  cinerary  nrns,  each  ot 

per.   Pieces  of  linen  cloth  were  still  adhering  to  which  generally  contains,  besides  the  ashes  of 

them ;  a  ring  was  npon  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  the  dead,  s  coin,    a    mirror,    a    lachryojRry, 

skeleton,  and  beside  it  lay  a  bodkin  indicating  needles,  a  stylus  and  tabnia,  and  a  signet-ring, 

its  sex.     At  thestatioaof  Fuente  Alamo,  of  the  The  walls  are  mostly  painted  in  fresco  or  dis- 

same  age  as  I'Argar,  the  burial-places  were  temper  in  the  Pompeiian  style,  with  repreeen- 

made  of  slabs  of  stone.    Ooe  of  them  was  tations  of  birds,  dolphins,  ,and  wreaths    of 

0'82  metre  long,  0'55  m.  broad,  and  0'60  m.  flowers.     Near  the  entrance  of  each  torab  is 

deep,  and  contained  the  bodies  of  a  man  and  a  the  crematorium,  an  07en,  also  hewed  out  of  the 

vomao.    Among  the  debrU  nnder  the  skull  of  rock,  on  the  sides  of  all  of  which  signs  of  fire 
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are  still  visible.    The  820  tombs  which  have  so       TlMRtck-artTwilstf  Mm. — Some  qnarrymen 

far  been  discovered  are  disposed  in  j^oups,  working  in  March,  about  a  mile  northeast  of 

around  the  tumuli,  near  the  Roman  quarry,  and  Sidon,  discovered  a  shaft,  open  at  the  top,  about 

on  both  sides  of  the  Roman  roads.    The  exca-  80  feet  square  and  86  or  40  feet  deep.    When 

vations  during  the  past  year  have  been  carried  this  was  cleared  out,  doors  were  fouud  in  each 

on  under  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  Govern-  of  the   perpendiculnr  walls,  leading  to  four 

ment  and  the  Royal  Academies  of  History  and  chambers,  in  addition  to  which  other  chambers 

the  Fine  Arts  of  Madrid.    They  have  brought  were  afterward  discovered.    The  walls  of  the 

to  light  near  the  Roman  roads,  a  columbarium  shaft  were  perfectly  orieDted.    The  whole  w^s 

and  three  large  triclinia  for  the  funeral  ban-  excavated  out  of  the  white  limestoue ;  but  the 

quets,  in  each  of  which  a  deep  channel  is  pro-  walls  separating  the  chambers  from  the  main 

vided,  into  wldch  the  guests^  threw  Uie  liba-  shaft  were  built  up.    The  excavation  and  ex- 

tions.    The  largest  of  the  triclinia  contains  amination  of  the  chambers  were  conducted 

three  tables  with  their  couches,  the  one  for  under  the  direction  of  Hamdi  Bey,  of  the  Im- 

winter  use  being  in  a  halJ,  another  in  the  sun,  perial  Museum  at  Constantinople.   In  the  south- 

and  the  third,  for  the  summer,  in  the  shade,  east  chamber  lay  a  large  sarcophagus,  with  a 

Besides  tliese  were  found  an  altar,  a  tomb  with  conically  gable-roofed  lid,  of  the  same  shape 

its  cinerary  urns,  a  kitchen,  a  bath,  a  weU,  and  with  seven  sarcophagi  which  had  been  pre- 

a  sanctuary  in  which  is  a  stone  statue.    About  viously  discovered  at  different  times  in  the 

three  thousand  objects  of  interest  were  found,  province  of  Lycia.    This  safbophagus  was  dec- 

and  some  of  considerable  value.  orated  with  elaborate  and  artistic  sculptures 

NeoUthlc  PoUshtag^SliMS  at  Ncomrs.— Several  of  two  winged  sphinxes  on  the  rear  pediment; 

stones,  on  which  the  neolithic  men  polished  a  pair  of  centaurs  at  either  end,  the  one  pair 

their  implements,  have  been  observed  near  quarreling  over  a  captured  stag,  and  the  other 

Nemours,  in  France.    They  are  a  fine-grained  pair  pouring  jugs  of  water  over  each  other ; 

sandstone  with  calcareous  cementing  material,  on   itke  sides,  four-horse  chariots  driven  by 

and  are  marked  by  depressions   of  various  Amazons,  ana  a  boar-hunt.    In  the  east  cham- 

shapes  and  sizes ;  some,   narrow,  deep,  and  her  were  two  sarcophagi,  the  principal  one  of 

pointed  at  either  end,  appear  to  be  the  grooves  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  temple,  with 

in  which  the  hatchet-edges  were  sharpened ;  a  gable-roofed  cover.    Its  sculptures  include 

others,  broader  and  nearly  hemisphericiu,  were  groups  of  female  mourners  on  the  pediments ;  a 

adapted  to  the  polishing  of  arms  broadside,  hunting-scene  on  the  panel  that  skirts  the  base. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  of  these  stones  at  the  in  which  are  portrayed  wild  boars,  panthers, 

Gu6  du  Beaumoulin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lions,  bears,  bucks,  and  hyenas ;  a  representa- 

Loing  river,  bearing  some  fifty  grooves  and  tion  of  the  funeral  scene  on  the  panels  extend- 

twenty-five  cup-shaped  depressions,  and  sug-  ing  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  sides ;  Doric 

gesting  that  a  considerable  businesss  was  car-  pilasters  at  the  comers,  and  Ionic   columns 

ried  on  at  the  place.    The  site  is  not  more  than  around  the  whole,  between  which  are  mbum- 

a  metre  above  the  present  level  of  the  river,  a  ing  damsels,  eighteen  in  all,  each  differing  from 

fact  that  shows  that  the  waters  did  not  at  that  all  the  others  in  pose,  features,  and  expression, 

time  rise   much,    if   any,  higher  than  now.  The  north  chamber  contained  two  white-mar- 

Another  polishing-stone,  in  the  wood  of  La-  ble  sarcophagi  in  the  Egyptian  style,  of  the 

veau,  has  eight  parallel  grooves  from  60  to  shape  known  as  anthropoidal  sarcophagi,  bav- 

80  centimetres   long,    together  with  several  ing  all  the  variations  in  the  contour  of  the  hu- 

plain  or  slightly  concave  places,  which  have  man  form  represented.     Two  other  chambers 

been  worn  down  by  the  rubbing  of  the  sides  of  opened  out  from  this  one  at  a  lower  level,  the 

the  hatchets.  Another  polisher,  a  megalith,  near  northwestern  of   which  contained  four  sar- 

the  mouth  of  the  Loing,  has  but  one  groove  and  cophagi,only  one  of  which  was  sculptured.  This 

one  cup,  but  is  remarkable  for  being  of  the  bore  figures  dressed  in  the  Assyrian  style,  with  a 

same  stone  as  the  larger  polisher  of  Beaumoulin,  funeral  scene,  in  which  the  deceased,  6tret<:hed 

and   evidently  came   from    the    same    spot,  upon  a    funeral-couch,   wears   an    Assyrian 

Another  stone,  called  the  Devil's  Rock,  is  asso-  tiara.    He  is  guarded  by  servants,  and  watched 

ciated  in  popular  belief  with  a  curious  legend  by  his  wife,  and  food  and  drink  are  offered  to 

of  the  devil  playing  at  quoits.  him.    The  west  chamber  contained  one  mnm- 

Syrii  and  PaMliie ;  Syrian  School  of  Arehftology.  my-cased  sarcophagus.    The  southwest  cham- 

— Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  es-  her,  more  remote  from  the  entrance,  was  larger, 

tablishment  of  a  "  School  of  Biblical  Archas-  richer  in  contents,  and  more  elaborately  ar- 

ology  and  Philolofjy "  in  connection  with  the  ranged  than   the  others.    It  contained  in  the 

Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut.    Its  pur-  hither  side   three    white-marble    sarcophagi, 

pose  will  be  to  afford  students  the  opportunity  of  the  Greek  temple  shape,  covered  with  rich 

of  studying  the  Bible  in  tlie  country  where  it  cornices,  and  ornamented  with  a  tracery  of 

was  written;  to  promote  the  study  of  all  the  yellow-leaved  vines  upon  a  purple  background. 

Semite  languages,  and  to  afford  facilities  for  Beyond  there  was  a  fourth  sarcophagus,  which 

research  among  the  ruins  and  antique  relics  of  is  described  as  being  one  of  the  most  remark- 

the  country.     It  wns  intended  to    open  the  able  specimens  of  ancient  art  yet  brought  to 

school  in  October,  1887.  notice  anywhere.    It  is  8*80  metre  long,  I'TO 
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metre  wide,  and  1*40  metre  high,  with  a  cover  miles  in  length,  nnd  i»  in  shape  an  oblong,  the 
.80  metre  high,  and  walls  nearly  *40  metre  long  side  of  wnich  is  presented  to  the  lake, 
thick.  On  one  side  and  end  is  portrayed  a  bat-  At  its  southwest  corner  rises  a  hillock  five 
tie  between  Greeks  and  Persians,  and  on  the  hundred  feet  in  height,  crowned  with  ruins 
other  side  and  end  a  chase,  in  which  the  recent  which  were  noticed,  but  not  examined,  by  Col. 
combatants  unite.  The  Greeks  are  nude,  wear-  Kitchener  at  the  time  of  his  survey.  The  an- 
iiig  only  a  helmet,  and  carrying  a  great  round  cient  wall  of  Tiberias  ran  up,  and  was  con- 
grooved  shield.  The  Persians  are  completely  nected  with  a  strong  wall  round  this  hill, 
clothed,  wearing  the  head-dress  called  the  Within  the  wall  are  ruins,  probably  of  Herod^s 
mitre,  and  long  trousers.  One  of  the  principal  palace,  certainly  of  a  fort.  This  is  then  ad- 
Greek  characters  in  the  battle  wears  a  head-  judged  to  have  been  the  Acropolis  of  Tiberias, 
dress  made  of  a  lion^s  skin,  and  may  have  been  which  is  now  proved  to  have  been  in  the  time 
intended  to  refer  to  Alexander  the  Great  The  of  Jesus  no  mean  village,  but  a  considerable 
chase-scene  gives  a  representation  of  a  lion  at-  city,  dominated  and  guarded  bv  a  stronghold 
tacking  a  horse,  whose  rider  has  pierced  the  situated  on  an  elevation  of  five  hundred  feet, 
assailant  wit^  hia  spear.  The  figures  stand  out  The  Hlttlte  (Haaath)  Inscrlpticii. — Capt.  G.  R. 
in  a  bold  relief,  and  the  whole  is  colored  in  Gonder  has  published  in  the  book,  ^'  Altaic 
various  shades,  in  which  combinations  of  Tyrian  Hieroglyphs  and  Hittlte  Inscriptions,"  the  re- 
purple  prevail.  These  sarcophagi,  all  appar-  suits  of  his  studies  of  the  inscriptions  of  the 
ently  Greek,  are  supposed  to  belong  to  differ-  class  formerly  called  Hamathite,  and  at  a  later 
ent  ages,  according  to  their  several  styles ;  but  period,  Hittite  inscriptions.  These  inscriptions 
no  clew  to  the  dates  of  any  of  them  was  found,  had  been  found  at  Hamath,  Aleppo,  Garche- 
unless  it  be  contained  in  some  coins  found  mish,  and  through  Asia  Minor,  and  had  for 
near  the  last  one  that  bore  the  stamp  of  Alex-  many  years  furnished  one  of  the  most  inter- 
ander  Bala,  149  to  144  b.  o.  Two  Phoenician  esting  questions  of  Oriental  archcBology.  For 
sarcophagi  of  black  marble  were  also  found,  a  long  time  their  ori^n  was  in  deep  doubt. 
One  was  found  in  the  east  chamber,  under  the  and  it  was  only  after  evidence  had  accumulated 
sarcophagus  of  the  eighteen  female  mourners,  from  the  frequent  mentions  of  them  in  Egyp- 
and  contuned  a  skull  with  long  black  hair,  in  tian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  that  the  Hittites 
good  preservation,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  were  a  more  important  people  than  had  been 
with  remnants  of  bandages,  articles  of  oma-  supposed,  that  the  consensus  of  a  considerable 
ment,  etc.  The  second  was  found  in  a  separate  number  of  Oriental  scholars  accredited  them  to 
shaft,  in  which  at  first  only  two  bronze  cande-  that  nation.  Even  then  they  remained  unde- 
labra  were  discovered.  The  fioor  of  this  chara-  cipherable,  because  the  lang^uage  in  which  they 
ber  was  formed  of  great  blocks  of  stone,  below  were  written  was  unknown.  Oapt.  Oonder 
which  were  two  other  layers  still  thicker,  and  claims,  or  hopes,  that  he  has  found  a  key  to 
beneath  this  a  monolith  of  ten  cubic  metres,  the  reading  of  this  writing,  which  he  calls  the 
covering  a  pit  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  In  this  Altaic  system,  which  may  be  accepted  by  Ori- 
pit  lay  an  anthropoidal  sarcophagus,  which  has  entalists  as  simple  and  demonstrable,  and  to 
been  compared  with  the  sarcophagus  of  Ash-  have  identified  the  language  as  belonging  to 
manezerinthe  Louvre,  from  which,  however,  the  family  of  Ugro- Altaic  dialects;  andhepre- 
it  presents  some  striking  differences.  The  sents  in  his  book  the  evidence  on  which  his 
carvings  consist  of  a  head,  a  winged  globe,  a  belief  rests.  He  was  led  to  the  special  inves- 
kneeling  female  figure,  two  erect  Egyptian  tigation  by  the  detection  of  resemblances  of 
idols,  eleven  vertical  lines  of  hieroglyphics,  and  certain  of  the  characters  in  the  texts  with  par- 
seven  and  a  half  lines  of  PhoBnioian  letters.  The  ticular  characters  in  the  Oypriote  syllabary, 
sarcophagus  was  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  and  by  the  observation  of  a  connection  be- 
within  it  lay  the  body  of  a  young  man,  with  the  tween  certain  combinations  and  Accadian 
fiesh,  except  where  it  had  not  been  covered  word-roots.  The  symbols  appear  to  have  been 
with  water,  still  tender  and  firm,  but  of  a  blu-  originally  ideographic — or  representing  ob- 
ish  tint,  with  the  internal  organs  intact.  Sev-  jects ;  but  to  have  lost  their  original  ideo- 
eral  translations  or  paraphrases  of  the  Phoeni-  graphic  meaning,  and  to  have  become  "  repre- 
clan  inscription  on  this  sarcophagus  have  been  sentative  of  certain  distinct  sounds  articularly 
offered,  all  of  which  are  in  substantial  agree-  connected  in  definite  grammatical  structure." 
ment  The  one  given  by  Baltaji  Bey,  Director  Oapt.  Oonder*s  conclusion  is,  that  the  charac- 
of  Antiquities  at  Smyrna,  reads :  '^  I  Tabnith,  ters  are  connected  with  the  Oypriote  charac* 
priest  of  Astarte,  and  king  of  tiidon,  son  of  ters,  and  that  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of 
Ashmanezer,  priest  of  Astarte  and  king  of  the  language  are  Accadian,  or  nearly  related  to 
Stdon,  lying  in  this  tomb,  say :  '  I>o  not  open  it.  Upon  these  bases,  he  has  deciphered  and 
my  tomb,  for  there  is  in  it  no  gold,  nor  silver,  published  tentative  translations  of  ten  of  the 
nor  treasures.  He  who  opens  this  tomb  shall  principal  inscriptions.  These  he  finds  to  be 
have  no  prosperity  under  the  sun,  and  shall  not  religious  in  their  character,  being  mostly  invo- 
find  rest  in  his  own  sepulchre.' "  cations.  None  of  them  are  historical.  Pale- 
The  dty  ef  TItolaii — Herr  8chumaker  has  ographists  are  generally  agreed  with  Capt.  Con- 
traced  the  whole  wall  of  Herod's  City  of  Ti-  der  in  supposing  a  connection  between  the 
berias,  on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.    It  is  three  Altaic  and  the  Cypriote  characters.    But  his 
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identification  of  the  language  with  the  Acca-  gage-bonds  of  the  Banco  Nacional  Hipotecario, 

dian  stock,  and  the  correctness  of  his  transla-  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest,  and  guaranteed  hj 

tions,  are  questioned.  the  Argentine  Republic,  $20,000,000  having 

AKCrEBITlNG  REPUBLIC,  an  independent  re-  been  issued  thereof  under  provisions  of  die  law- 
public  of  South  America.  (For  details  of  area,  of  Sept.  24,  1886,  with  1  per  cent,  per  annum 
population,  etc.,  see  ^*  Annual  Cyclopeedia ''  drawn  for  their  gradual  extinguishment.  Dur- 
for  1888.)  ing  the  first  six  months  of  1887,  the  customs' 

Gevenaeiit — The  President  is  Dr.  Juarez  Cel-  revenue  collected  at  Buenos  Ajres  produced 
man,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  Oct.  the  following  amounts:  January,  $2,877,696; 
12,1892.  The  Vice-President  is  Seflor  CArlos  February,  $2,684,692;  March,  $3,727,911 ; 
PeUegrini.  The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  April,  $8,240,882 ;  May,  $2,890,100 ;  June, 
following  ministers:  Interior,  Dr.  Eduardo  $2,413,809 ;  total,  $17,784,689.  Between  Janu- 
WUde;  Foreign  Affairs,  Q.  Oosta;  Finance,  ary  1  and  August  8,  the  amount  collected  was 
Dr.  Pacheco;  Justice,  F.  Posse;  War  and  Navy,  $21,069,780,  against  $17,042,900  during  the 
General  Racedo.  The  Argentine  Minister  at  corresponding  period  of  1886. 
Washington  is  Sefior  Quesada,  and  the  Consul  The  suspension  of  specie  payment  decreed  in 
at  New  York,  Sefior  Adolfo  G.  Calvo.  The  1886,  which  expired  on  Jan.  9,  1887,  was  pro- 
American  Minister- Resident  and  Consul-Gen-  longed  for  two  years.  The  share  capital  of  the 
eral  at  Buenos  Ayre^^isHon.  Bayless  W.  Hanna.  National  Bank  was  increased  during  the  sum- 
Amy  and  Navy.— The  army  of  the  republic,  roer  of  1887  to  $47,278,400.  The  vote  of  No- 
exclusive  of  the  National  Guard,  according  to  vember,  1886,  approving  the  budget  estimate 
latest  official  returns,  was  7,824  strong,  com-  for  1887,  fixed  the  allowance  to  members  of 
prising  8,650  infnntiy,  2.844  cavalry,  and  980  Congress,  both  senators  and  deputies,  at  $8,400. 
artillery.  The  National  Guard  wns  847,668  Batlfadg. — The  extension  of  the  railway  sys- 
strong.  tern  has  been  as  rapid  as  the  increase  in  com- 

On  March  16  a  decree  reorganized  the  in-  nierce.    In  1884  there  were  fewer  than  2,600 

fan  try,  which    in  future  is  to    be  composed  miles  in  operation  ;  in  1886  there  were  4,947 ; 

of  twelve  regiments  of  three  battalions,  each  and  on  Jan.  1, 1887,  6,161  miles  constructed  at 

regiment  to  have  one  battalion  of  troops  of  the  a  total  cost  of  $176,000,000  in  gold.    The  An- 

line,  and  two  of    National  Guards,  the  bat-  dine  Railroad  extends  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 

talions  to  number  260  rank  and  file  in  times  of  the  boundary-line  of  Chili,  and  there  hao  been  a 

peace,  and  600  in  war-time.  hope  that   the  Government  of  that  republic 

The  navy  consists  of  87  vessels,  mounting  72  would  either  build  up  to  it  or  permit  some  pri- 

guns,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  16,112,  with  12,866  vate  corporation  to  do  so.    But  tlie  recent  ac- 

mdicated  horse  power,  manned   by  1,926  sail-  tion  of  the  Congress  of  Chili  indicates  that  the 

ors.    There  are  three  iron-dads,  four  gunboats,  gap  of  140  miles  between  the  two  oceans,  west 

seven  torpedo-boats,  three  steam  transports,  of  the  Cordilleras,  would  remain.    There  ap- 

four  cruisers,  and  sixteen  smaller  steam   and  pears  to  be  a  decided  opposition  in  Chili  to 

sailing  craft.    The  Minister  of  the  Navy  de-  the  construction  of  this  road,  on  the  Fupposi- 

creed  in  March  the  formation  of  a  squadron  of  tion  that  it  would  cause  much  of  the  merchan- 

evolutions.    The  manoeuvres  lasted  from  April  disc  now  shipped  around  through  the  Straits 

20to  April  80  at  Pnnta  Lara,  whence  the  squad-  of  Magellan  to  enter  at  the  poii;  of  Buenos 

ron  went  to  sea.                                       *  Ayres,  and  thus  rob  Valparaiso  of  its  com- 

FtauuceSi — In  May,  1887,  the  foreign  indebtr  mercial   prestige.     The   Argentine    Govem- 

edness  of  the  republic  amounted  to  $93,882,-  ment  hns  granted  a  concession  to  a  company  to 

962,  and  the  home  debt  to  $68,792,820 ;  total,  to  construct  another  transcontinental  line  from 

$147,676,282.    The  income  in  1886  was  $46,-  Bahia  Blanca,  a  port  200  miles  south  of  Buenos 

684,000,  and  the  expenditures  $46,616,000.  Ayres  to  the  port  of  Talcahuano  on  the  Pacific 

During  the  summer  of  1887  the  Government  coast,  where  are  extensive  coal-mines.    The 

resolved  to  convert  certain  outstanding  bonds;  Argentine  Government  guarantees  a  dividend 

these   were  $3,682,816  9  per  cent,  treasury  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  road 

bonds  of  1876,  $468,106  of  the  1868  foreign  for  twenty  years,  and  gives  a  generous  grant  of 

loan,  and  $874,261  1868  bonds  of  the  home  the  public  domain.    This  road  would  make  a 

debt.    For  the  treasury  bonds  the  Government  large  part  of  the  pampas  accessible,  and  give 

gave  6  per  cent,  foreign  bonds  with  1  per  cent,  the  Argentines  a  chance  at  the  fuel-deposits  of 

annually  set  aside  for  the  sinking  fund  thereof.  Chili.    At  present  all  the  coal  used  in  the  Ar- 

receiviug  the  treasu^  bonds  in  payment  at  gentine  Republic,  or  by  ships  entering  the  bar- 

1081-  P^r  c^iit.    The  Government  furthermore  bor,  has  either  to  be  brought  around  through 

succeeded  in  floating  among  German  bankers  a  the  Straits  of  Magellan  or  from  Europe.    But 

6  per  cent  gold  loan  to  the  amount  of  $10,291,-  it  is  apprehended  that  the  Government  of  Chili 

000  at  90,  to  be  refunded  when  due  at  the  rate  will  refuse  to  concur  in  the  oonoession,  even  to 

of  4  marks  (96  cents)  per  dollar.    This  was  the  extent  of  refusing  permission  for  the  con- 

the  first  Argentine  loan  ever  placed  in  Ger-  strnotion  of  the  road,  for  the  same  reason  that 

many,  yet  it  was  subscribed  for  eight  times  over,  it  objects  to  the  other  transcontinental  line. 

The  Argentine  Government  also  found  a  The  Argentine  Congress,  during  its  last  session 

market  in  Europe  for  the  '^c^ulas,'*  or  mort-  In  1886,  passed  a  bill  ordering  surveys  for  the 
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lowing  projected  railroads:  Extension  of 
Northern  Central  via  Jqjaj,  between  the 
ez&  del  Bue;,  8anta  Rosa,  and  the  southern 
emitj  ot  the  Lerma  valley,  through  Salta ; 
1  Charabiolia  to  Tinogasta,  Fuerte  de  An- 
ilflf  via  Ponta  del  Negro  or  Quebrada  de 
la ;  from  Mendoza  to  San  Kafael,  via  San 
ite,  luj'an,  Tapnorato,  and  San  C&rlos ; 
Sao  Joan  to  Jachal,  and  from  Albardon 
ncete;  from  Oajamarca  to  the  Northern 
ai  Junction  via  the  Totoral ;  and  finally, 
lioja  to  Santa  Rosa  or  Gholo.  Concession 
en  applied  for  for  the  coDstmction  of  a 
d  from  the  Parani  river  at  a  point  op- 
Ihe  city  of  Corrientes  to  Tartagal  on  the 
Q  frontier  via  Oran,  the  Government  to 
ee  5  per  cent,  interest  and  make  the 
y  A  Jand-gront  of  860  square  leagues  in 
ngJot9,  with  a  two-league  frontage  on 
)s  ot  the  line. 

'ii  the  railroad  company  that  is  build- 
ilk  Afaria-Kofino  (Pacific)  Railway  ap- 
he  GoFemment  for  authority  to  ex- 

Bahi&  BJanca,  the  southern  port  of 
mm.  Another  important  project  is 
at  IS  to  conDect  by  rail  Buenos  Ayres 
Qvideo,  From  Buenos  Ayres,  Las 
ouid  be  reached  over  the  Northern 
iiroad.  The  total  cost  of  this  line 
I  at  112,500,000  in  gold.  One  third 
>n  Argentine  territory,  and  the  re- 
Uruguayan. 

ler  UiMS* — Under  the  auspices  of 
16  Government  two  new  lines  of 
ip8  for  European  traffic  arc  to  be 
and  the  projects  were  submitted 
in  July.  One  is  to  ply  between 
i  and  Bordeaaz,  oarying  the  mails 
vernrnent  guaranteeing  the  5  per 
for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  and 
annaal  net  profit  of  the  company 
r  cent.,  aach  aarplus  to  accrue 
ment  till  it  shall  have  recouped 
Qterest  disbursements.  Another 
4  to  be  called  ^'  La  Argentina,^' 
ot  ei^bt  first-class  steamships 
carrying    the   Argentine    fiag. 

are  to  be  famished  with  re- 

fibers   for  the    conveyance   of 

o  carry  im migrants  from  Ligu- 

imbardjr,  the  Romafrna,  Tyrol, 

The  Grovernment  to  have 

a  suitable  compensation  to 

)  transports   in   time  of  war. 

receive   a   suitable  bonus  for 

brings   into   the  country  be- 

lines   in   operation  in  1886 
>erated  as  follows: 


There  were  in  course  of  construction  800  kilo- 
metres of  state  lines.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1886  a  consolidation  of  telephone  companies 
took  place  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  ihe  new 
company  immediately  raised  its  rates  so  much 
that  a  good  many  subscribers  withdrew,  and  a 
movement  was  set  on  foot  to  establish  a  co- 
operative telephone  company  in  opposition. 

CoBBeree. — ^The  foreign  trade  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  for  five  years  has  been : 


YKARR. 

Importk 

Xsport. 

1888 

1888 

mil 

16(^889,000 
60,207,000 
68,029,000 
88,879,000 
69,600,000 

183* 

1886 

1886 

The  Argentine  foreign  trade  was  distributed 
in  1885  as  follows  (in  thousands  of  dollars) : 


OOUNTBUS. 


Snglaod 

France  

Belgium 

QermikDr 

Italy 

Bpdn 

HoIlaDd 

United  BUtea . . 

Braifl 

Uragnaj 

ChUl 

Paragiuy 

West  Indlea  . . . 
Other  ooantriea 


Total 


11,««7 

84,166 

14388 

8,618 

2,448 

8,248 

67 

^66i 

2,170 

8,868 

2,494 

160 

1,488 

6,146 


88,879 


The  goods  shipped  were:  Wool,  tons,  128,898; 
hides,  nnmber,  2,742,771;  sheep-skins,  tons, 
81,387;  horse-hides,  nnmber,  873,865;  other 
skins,  value,  $1,986,000;  tallow,  tons,  28,260; 
horse-hair,  tons,  2,009 ;  jerked  beef,  tons,  82,- 
056;  cattle,  head,  159,664;  minerals,  value, 
$1,682,000;  bones,  tons,  85,424;  linseed,  tons, 
69,426 ;  wheat,  tons,  78,493 ;  Indian  corn,  tons, 
197,860;  horns,  tons,  1,261;  ostrich- feathers, 
kilograms,  84,710.  During  the  wool-clip  of 
188^*87  the  export  from  Buenos  Ayres  from 
Oct.  1,  1886,  to  July  81,  1887,  was  226,614 
bales,  against  262,116  tlie  previous  season. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  1887  the  import 
into  the  Argentine  Republic  amounted  to  $30,- 
822,467,  including  $2,765,716  specie,  against, 
respectively,  $30,642,681  and  $6,456,495  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1886.  The  export 
reached  $27,580,500,  inclusive  of  $1,000,327 
specie,  as  compared  with,  respectively,  $86,- 
124,753,  and  $5,138,371  the  previous  year. 
The  American  trade  with  the  Argentine  Re* 
public  is  shown  lu  tLe  following  table : 


CAUCVBAa  TKAB. 


roTB  iir    KiLOMjrrBSS. 

Oflon. 

428 
197 

Em- 

!!«■. 

"Wlra. 

CwM: 

72 
68 

ploy«^ 

177 
650 

29,684 
9,428 

1.868 
271 

KS'l 

89,057 

186 

686 

l,n84 

188C. 

l«i«S. 


tlB}nrt  late  tlM 
United  StelM. 


$4,864,880 
4,776,616 


DonMttJe  cziMrti 

to  Um  Ar^BltM 

Rcpablle. 


|6,020,S}«6 
8,984,190 


Edicatloii* — In  1886  there  were  2.415  schools^ 
1,804  of  them  being  primary  public  schools, 
and  611  private;  180,768  pupils  were  attend- 
ing  them,  and  the  number  of  teachers  was 


1 


t 
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5,848,  the  increase  since  1885  being  68  public  $500,000,  the  factory  to  be  finished  within 
schools,  with  12,890  pupils  and  612  teachers,  twelve  months.  The  exportation  to  Europe 
The  national  territorial  educational  establish-  of  carcasses  of  sheep,  on  board  refrigerator 
ments  had  an  increase  of  pupils,  in  1886,  of  steamers,  has  become  an  important  item  of 
262,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  trade.  In  1888, 17,160  carcasses  were  shipped ; 
national  capital  counts  64  educational  estab-  in  1884,  108,800;  in  1885,  190,600;  and  in 
lishments,  40  of  which,  ready  to  receive  22,-  1886,  861,200.  A  company  was  formed  at 
000  children,  were  opened  on  Oct  8,  1886.  Buenos  Ay  res  in  the  summer,  with  a  capital  of 
During  the  year  $8,500,000  were  spent  on  the  $2,000,000,  incorporated  for  a  term  of  thirty 
schools,  which  is  an  average  of  about  $1  to  years,  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  live  cattle, 
each  innabitant  of  the  country.  chiefly  to  Europe.  Another  company  was  in 
iHBignlliNL  —  The  number  of  immigrants  the  course  of  formation,  with  a  capital  of 
landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1886  was  98,116,  $2,000,000,  having  for  its  object  the  export  of 
and  19,298  cabin-passengers ;  total,  112,409.  frozen  meat.  It  propof^es  to  acquire  from  three 
During  the  thirty  years  from  1857  to  1886,  to  four  leagues  of  grazing-land  of  superior  qual- 
1,098,220  immigrants  arrived.  During  the  past  ity,  seed  1,500  cuadr&s,  thereof  with  clover, 
seventeen  years,  1870  to  1886,  there  landed  and  buy  cattle  enough  to  have  at  all  times  a 
from  Europe  605,588  immigrants,  and  from  ready  supply  of  20,000  head  for  slaughtering. 
Montevideo  828,008.  It  has  been  decided  to  A  similar  stock  of  sheep  is  to  be  kept,  and  the 
build  eleven  hotels  for  the  reception  of  new-  slaughtering  is  to  take  place  not  far  from  the 
comers,  each  to  have  a  capacity  for  boarding  harbor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  so  as  to  faciliate  the 
and  lodging  from  500  to  1,000  individuals ;  one  rapid  transfer  of  meat  to  be  shipped  to  the  -re 
to  be  located  in  the  suburbs  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  frigerator  steamers.  A  project  is  on  foot  in 
two  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  the  province  of  C6rdoba,  to  create  an  experi- 
two  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  G6rdoba,  Santa  mental  viticultural  station,  combined  with  a 
F6,  Entre-Rioa,  and  Corrientes.  The  Argen-  model  establishment  for  wine-making,  under 
tine  immigration  law  secures  the  newcomer,  the  superintendence  of  practical  viticulturists, 
during  the  first  days  after  landing,  board  and  who  engage  to  superintend  the  building  of  eel- 
lodging.  But  the  Bureau  of  Labor  immediate-  lars  and  to  furnish  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
ly  busies  itself  about  procuring  them  work  on  manufacture  of  wine  in  accordance  with  tlie 
the  spot,  dispatching  them  to  a  colony,  on  the  most  approved  modern  Bordelais  style,  the 
Government,  if  able  to  utilize  their  labor  any-  station  to  be  called  the  ChAteau  C6rdoba.  The 
where,  causes  them  to  be  conveyed  thither  at  province  makes  them  a  land-grant  covering  an 
its  own  expense.  In  the  new  colonies  the  area  of  fifty  hectares,  thirty-four  of  which  are 
Government  makes  the  first  twenty-five  fami-  to  be  planted  with  vines ;  eight  hectares  are  to 
lies  a  land-grant  of  thirty  hectares  each.  More  be  set  aside  for  the  instruction  of  apprentices 
land  is  at  the  disposal  of  such  families  at  $2  intending  to  become  viticulturists.  The  Pro- 
per hectare,  and  advances  up  to  $1,000  are  vincial  Government  will,  at  its  own  expense, 
made  to  each  family,  if  desired,  in  the  shape  erect  the  school-buildings  adjoining  the  station, 
of  provisions,  seed  for  the  first  crop,  animals,  Ctal  and  OIL — Under  an  offer  of  a  prize  of 
tools,  and  agricutural  implements.  The  lib-  $25,000,  scientific  men  have  been  scouring  the 
eral  credit  of  ten  years  is  allowed  settlers  on  conntry  for  deposits  of  coal,  and  are  said  to 
such  land  purchases  and  advances,  within  have  found  large  beds  in  the  northern  part  of 
which  to  refund  the  Grovemment,  but  a  title  is  the  republic  The  Department  of  Public 
given  them  after  two  years  of  cultivation.  Works,  which  has  had  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
New  IndBStriob  —  The  Argentine  Congress  plorations,  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  genu- 
passed  a  bill  in  1886  incorporating  the  sugar-  meness  of  the  discovery  that  the  prize  has  been 
refinery  to  be  founded  by  Messrs.  Ernest  Torn-  awarded,  and  operations  to  develop  the  mine 
quist  &  Co.,  at  Rosario,  and  guaranteeing  for  have  been  begun. 

the  term  of  fifteen  years  7  per  cent,  per  annum  PMrotew. — Petroleum- wells  have  been  dis- 
interest on  the  actual  capital  to  be  invested  covered  thirty*two  miles  from  Mendoza  in  the 
therein,  the  refinery  to  work  none  but  domestic  Cachenta  mountain  district, 
eane-sugar,  the  capacity  of  the  refinery  to  be  ARIZOlfi*  Terrltariil  C!«Tenneit — The  fol- 
at  the  least  15,0()0  tons  annually  of  refined  lowing  were  the  officers  of  the  Territory  dur- 
sugar.  All  machinery  a\id  material  to  be  ad-  ing  the  year :  Governor,  0.  Meyer  ZuHck ; 
mitted  duty  free,  and  the  refinery  to  enjoy  Secretary,  James  A.  Bayard ;  Treasurer,  C.  B. 
immunity  from  any  kind  of  taxation.  The  Foster;  Auditor,  John  J.  Hawkins :  Superin- 
new  refinery  is  expected  to  be  in  full  operation  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  M. 
within  two  years.  The  production  of  cane-  Straass ;  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Cam- 
sugar  in  the  republic  has  reached  40,000  tons  eron  H.  King.  Chief-Justice  of  Supreme  Court, 
per  annum.  The  Provincial  Government  of  James  H.  Wright;  Associate  Justices,  William 
Buenos  Ayres  in  April  sold  to  Lorenzo  Pas-  W.  Porter,  Willliam  H.  Barnes, 
cual  Cortada  a  large  plot  of  land,  at  the  low  LegUatloi* — The  fourteenth  Territorial  Leg- 
price  of  thirty  centimes  the  squnre  yard,  on  islature  convened  January  10,  and  was  in  ses- 
which  he  is  to  erect  a  factory  for  the  weaving  sion  till  March  11.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
of  wool,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton,  at  a  cost  of  create  a  code  commission  to  collate  and  perfect 
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le  Territorial  laws,  and  much  of  the  time  of  valaation  for  1887  is  $26,818,600,  whioh  sLows 

e  session  was  given  to  changing  or  eDlarging  an  increase  in  one  year  of  nearly  $(5,000,000, 

8  /ondamental  law,  as  the  following  captions  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  by  the  present 

acts  wiJl  indicate :  Trial  of  title  to  real  prop-  system  of  assessment  and  taxation  much  of  the 

tj.   Concerning  juries  and  jurors.    Foroi-  real  and  personal  property  is  ondervalaed,  and 

entrj  and  detainer.   Trial  of  right  of  per-  a  large  portion  of  the  personal  property  is  not 

al  property  in  certain  oases.    Abolishing  listed  for  taxation.    The  last  legislative  assem- 

distinction  between  sealed  and  unsealed  bly  created  a  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization 

raments.   Attachments  and  eamiahmeDts.  with  power  to  revise  the  assessments  of  the 

coming  fraods  and  fraadment   convey-  different  counties. 

s.  Concerning  bills,  notes,  and  other  writ-  There  are  1,050*04  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
Dstrninenta.  Concerning  registration.  Re-  Territory.  Two  trunk  lines,  the  Southern  Pa- 
^rsand  their  dntiea.  Concerning  husband  cific  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  traverse  the 
n^ife.  Concerning  ezecations.  Goncem-  Territory  from  east  to  west,  the  former  rep- 
artnerships.  Concerning  evidence.  Lim-  resenting  888  miles  and  the  latter  892  milea 
as  of  actions.  ConcemiDg  wills,  descent,  During  the  past  year  187.8  miles  of  the  new 
stribntion  of  real  property.  Concerning  road  have  been  built — the  Maricopa  and  Phos- 
pala  and  saretiea.  GoDceming  home-  nix,  connecting  PhoBuix,  the  county  seat  of 
Concerning  Judgments  and  Uens.  A  Maricopa  County,  via  Tempe,  witii  the  8outh- 
mai  code  and  a  code  of  civil  procedure  em  Pacific  road,  at  or  near  Maricopa  station, 
iao  adopted.  84*6 ;  the  Prescott  and  Arizona  Central,  con- 
license  law  passed  at  this  session  repeals  necting  Prescott,  the  capital  of  the  Territory, 
ises  for  general  merchandising,  and  im-  with  Prescott  Junction,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
donble  tax  on  saloons.  Persons  hold-  Pacific  road,  78.8  miles,  and  80  miles  of  tho 
bolesaie  liquor  license  are  forbidden  to  Mineral  Belt  road. 

the  same  license.    The  retail  tax  was  The  United  States  Land  OfiSce  certifies  that 

t200  a  year.    The  following  are  cap-  there  are  2,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  tiie 

:>ther  acts :  valleys  of  the  Colorado,  Salt,  and  Gila  rivers. 

urtelcOTiiphtaxlaw.  Irrigation  alone  is  needed  to  reclaim  these 

and  distribution  of  publio  moneys.  tracts,  and  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 

arantine.  construction  of  canals.    There  are  now  about 

do  funda  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  400  miles  of  these  canals  in  Arizona,  repre^ 

otect  domestic  animals.  senting  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000,  and  reclaim- 

Iw^i^,  ^^«  ^^^^^  216,000  acres.    Most  of  the  stock  in 

«uoty  indebtedness.  these  is  owned  by  the  holders  of  the  lands 

^  under  them.    The  farmer  pays  for  the  number 

M?e  the  destruction  of  wild  animals.  of  inches  he  uses  to  produce  his  crop,  the                        f 

o^ert^'lhe  GoTemor  to  veto  sections  in  J^^omit  used  varying  from  three  eighths  to  one 

ion  bill  ^^1^  A^  ^^"  POf  '^^^• 

orison  and  county  jails.  The  product  of  Arizo.na  in  precious  metals 

mines.                  ^  for  1886  was  $6,108,878.    It  would  be  safe  to 

iivfunes  resulting  in  death.  gjd  at  least  20  per  cent  for  chlorides  and  ores 

unaing-act.  shipped  for  treatment   in  Colorado  and  San 

nture  was  composed  of  twenty-five  Francisco,  which  are  constantly  being  trans* 

id  eleven  liepablicans,  both  houses  ported  and  not  reported, 

ratio.  The  Mogollon  forest,  near  the  center  of  the 

—From  the  report  of  the  Super-  Territory,  is  nearly  200  miles  in  length,  and  its 

'ubJicSchools,  made  at  the  begin-  average  ;width  is  about  50  miles,  ma&ing  10,000 

ir,  it  appears  that  there  was  an  square  miles,  or  6,400,000  acres.    Outside  of 

»  eDrolment  and  average  attend-  the  pineries  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Wash- 

a  preceding'  year.  Twelve  school  ington  Territory,  there  are  few  portions  of  the 

created,  making  a  total  of  180,  republic  that  contain  such  an  extensive  body 

idditional     school  -  houses  were  of  timber.    The  Arizona  Lumber  Company,  at 

rere    maintained  in  the  Terri-  Flagstaff,  sawed  in  the  past  year  5,976,498 

gar    and    126    primary  schools,  feet,  and  shipped  8,805,093  feet  of  lumber. 

t  open  on  nn  average  only  124  IndlaaSt — The  principal  tribes  of  Indians  in 

year.      The  Normal  School  at  Arizona  are  the  Apaches,  the  Pimas  and  Mari- 

opa  Oon  nty,   has  been  in  oper-  copas,  the  Papagos,  the  Ynmas,  the  Mohaves, 

year,  and  a  Territorial  Univer-  the  Moquis,  the  Navigos,  and  the  Hualapais. 

Piizia  County,  is  in  process  of  The  Navajos  are  most  prosperous,  intelligent, 

and  enterprising,  and  doubtless  the  wealthiest 

wtb. — A  ocording  to  the  report  tribe  in  the  United  States.    They  number  15,- 

for    1887,    there  has  been  a  000  and  are  increasing.    It  is  estimated  that 

>   the  popalation  of  the  Terri-  the    tribe   owns  at  least  20,000  horses  and 

^0,440  in  1880,  and  may  now  1,000,000  sheep.    They  occupy  the  Navi^o  res- 

OOO.     The  a^pregate  assessed  ervation,  in  the  extreme  northeast  comer  of 
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the  Territory,  which  also  takes  in  a  portion  railroads  whose  lines  ran  into  the  State,  that 

of  New  Mexico  and  covers  about  6,000  sqaare  they  conld  not  be  legally  taxed  as  its  citizens, 

miles.    All  the  other  tribes,  except  the  Apaches,  In  1884  the  property  of  all  the  railroads  in 

are  peaceable,  and  chiefly  engaged  in  agricult-  the  State,  other  than  lands  not  connected  with 

ore.    The  latter  are  lazy,  murderoas,  thievish,  the  roads,  was  valued  at  $6,362,986 ;  in  1886 

and  seemingly  incapable  of  civilization.  at  $9,612,778 ;  in  1886,  at  $18,704,688;  and  in 

lEKANSAS.    8Uto  GoTcnnieDt— The  following  1887,  at  $16,828,472. 

were  the  State  officers  daring  the  year:  Gov-  State  Debt — The  Governor  in  his  annual  mes- 

omor,  Simon  P.  Hughes,  Democrat ;  Secretary  sage  says : 

of  State,  Elias  B.  Moore;  Treasurer,  William  The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to  |5,108,- 
£.  Woodruff ;  Auditor,  W  illiam  R.  Miller ;  At-  668,  includiog  interest  to  the  first  day  of  October,  1886. 
torney-General  Daniel  W.  Jones :  State  Land  Of  this  $22,000  are  State  bank  bonds,  and  bear  5  per 
Commissioner,  Paul  M.  Oobbs :  Superintendent  S!?'^  '""^S^^ '  12,067,000  are  real^tate  bank  bonds, 
V^  n  iv  T  I  T*  w  i'  S  *  ^ «"  w"**oiiu  beannga  per  cent,  interest ;  $1,000  are  a  Loughboromrh 
of  Public  Instruction,  Wood  E.  Thompson ;  bond,  %£mg  6  per  cent.,  aid  $100  are  a  Brooks- 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Sterling  R.  Baxter  war-bond  bearing  10  per  cent  interest ;  but 
Cockrill ;  Associate  Justices,  W.  W.  Smith,  B.  iipon  the  two  la»t  named  interest  has  ceased  to  run. 
B  Battle  Of  the  whole  amount  of  the  State  debt  $2,080,100  are 

'lUIIWwis^The  Legislature,  which  was  in  Principal,  and  $8,028,468  accrued  interest, 
session  from  January  10  till  March  81,  devoted  For  meeting  this  long-standing  debt  the  fol- 
muoh  attention  to  railroad  problems,  and  passed  lowing  measure  was  passed  by  the  Legislature : 
several  acts  restricting  the  power  of  railroad  First,  it  was  provided  that  in  order  to  create  a*' sink- 
corporations,  and  protecting  the  public  from  ing  iVmd  "  with  which  to  liquidate  the  valid  and  un- 
possible  injustice  at  their  hands.  After  the  re-  ^T^^  bonded  mdebtedness  of  tbe  Stote,  there  shall 
r.^i-.-o...  o>#i  »»««r..^  ♦>»«♦  {»»^Kr^  *u^  »,.^«f;r.Ti  be  levied  and  collected,  and  p^id  mto  the  treasury  an- 
jection  of  a  measure  that  involved  the  creation  ^^^1,7  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  i5ie  dollar  on  all  tameable 
of  a  special  State  railroad  commission,  a  bill  property,  to  be  denominated  ^^ sinking-fund "  tax; 
known  as  the  Smith  railroad  bill,  was  adopted,  second,  a  State-debt  board,  consisting  of  the  Governor, 
The  leading  provisions  of  this  are :  Secreunr  of  State,  and  Auditor,  was  created  to  super- 
°  ^  mtend  the  debt  settlement.  This  board  was  author- 
That  no  railroad  shall  consolidate  with,  or  lease  or  ized  whenever  there  should  be  in  the  treasury,  to  the 
purchase,  or  in  any  way  control,  any  other  railroad  creditof  the  sinkinj^ftmd,  the  sum  of  $26,000  or  more, 
owninff  or  having  under  ita  control  a  parallel  or  com-  to  advertise  for  proposals  for  the  sale  to  the  State  of 
petinf  line,  nor  snail  an^  officer  of  such  railroad  act  as  any  of  the  State  bonds  with  accrued  interest,  and  to 
an  omoer  of  any  other  railroad  owning  or  having  con-  accept  any  such  proposals  at  its  discretion,  and  to  pay 
trol  of  a  parallel  or  oom])eting  line ;  that  no  discrimi-  the  amount  so  agreea  upon  to  the  bondholders  on  sur- 
nation  in  chai^^ires  or  facilities  for  transportotion  shall  render  of  the  bonds.  For  this  purpose  of  purchasing 
be  made  l>etwcen  transportation  companies  and  in-  bonds  during  the  two  years  next  ensuing,  the  sum  of 
dividuals,  or  in  favor  or  cither  by  abatement,  draw-  $800,000  was  appropriated  out  of  the  sinkinjE  fiind. 
back,  or  otherwise,  and  no  railroad  shall  make  any  Provision  was  also  made  to  enable  holders  of  bonds  to 
preferences  in  furnishing  care  of  motive  power;  that  exchange  them  for  certificates  of  indebtedness  recciv- 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  in  this  State  to  able  foroertiun  taxes.  Under  this  act  bids  were  made 
enter  into  any  combination  with  any  other  parallel  or  and  accepted  in  July  for  the  sale  of  bonds  at  prices 
competing  line  of  railroad  for  pooling  of  treight,  by  ranging  from  71  If  to  72  cents  on  the  dollar. 

diviain|rl)«tweenthem^tiiefirro8s  or  neteammKs  of  LegWatlpaT-Among  the  acts  passed  by  the 

such  railroads,  or  by  dividing  the  property  or  paasen-  •  *K»™"w-i^     «t«vuB  wu^  avio  ^aosou  uj   luo 

gere  carried b^  said  raUroa^;  that  all  railroad  cor-  Legislature  were  the  following: 

S orations  in  this  State  shall  keep  posted  up  at  every  To  provide  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Arkansas 

epot  freight-office  under  the  control  of  any  such  rail-  Industrial  University, 

road  corporation  printed  schedules  showing  the  rates  To  abolish  public  executions, 

of  fare,  and  the  kmds  and  classes  of  property  carried.  To  reflate  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

A..r^fkA.  «/»*  .^rmio^Ao  4^i«A  «af  A  «#  ^i.o»»»  .v*^,  To providc  for  allowance  for  widows  and  children 

Another  act  regulates  the  rate  of  charge  per  ^^^  of^estate  of  deceased  persons. 

mile  for  the  carnage  of  passengers.  Btill  another  To  provide  for  the  ooUection  of  overdue  taxes  from 

I>rohibits  any  State  officer,  whether  executive,  corporations  doing  business  in  this  State. 

egislatave,  or  jndiciid,  from  accepting  a  free  To  fix  the  time  for  holding  elections  m  cities  of  the 

pass  on  any  railroad  in  the  State,  or  any  rail-  "^"^^eTffect  to  the  constitutional  provision  against 

road  from  issuing  such.    A  fourth  provides  ^uiy? 

that  no  foreign  corporation  shall  be  permitted  To  prevent  minors  fW)m  playing  cards  or  pool  In 

to  lease,  build,  maintain,  or  operate  any  rail-  dram-shops  or  other  public  piacPA. 

road  within  the  State.     Doubts   were  raised  Fixing  the  price  of^tate  lands  at  $1.26  an  acre.^ 

•^»«.^:»»  ♦k^  ^^r^c*i*^*^r^,>^M*Tr  ^^  fiifo  ia<.4^  ««♦  To  authoHzo  thc  scveral  ooiiuties  of  the  State  to  issue 

regardmg  the  constitutionality  of  this  last  act,  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  indebtedness  existing  prior  to 

on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  accord  to  citizens  i874. 

of  another  State  the  privileges  and  immunities  To  make  appropriations  for  the  support  and  mntn- 

of  citizens  of  Arkansas ;  but  the  Attorney- Gen-  tenance  of  the  Branch  Normal  College  at  Pine  Bluflf. 

eral  has  interpreted  it  to  mean,  in  accordance  ^^  ^^'^^n/fnffhf  ^T^T^^^^                            . 

...    .1           tT  VI                     ^^.v.    T      •  1  i.        •  ^o  provide  for  the  assessment  and  ooliecuon  01  a 

with  the  probable  purpose  of  the  Legislature  in  puhlic  highway  tax  from  corporations,  companies,  and 

passing  it,  but  scarcely  m  harmony  with  its  let-  mdividu^  nmninjz  sleeping-cars  over  railroads  in 

ter,  that  all  railroad  corporations  owning  prop-  this  State^  and  for  otner  purposes.   The  rate  fixed  is  $3 

erty  in  the  State  shall  ipso  facto  be  considered  per  mile  for  each  carper  annum, 

citizens  ofthe  state,  amenable  to  its  laws,  and  Jil-^rnve?tioS^''^rl;'„!^tti^^^^^^^ 

subiect  to  its  taxes.     1  ne  measure  was  iramea  To  encourage  sheep-raising  by  providing  against 

to  prevent  any  further  claims  by  certain  large  the  ravages  of  dogs. 
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T^^lJri^fSui^*'''""**''"-^^^^'^;?^^'"^^    .  P«-   Section  E,  Geology  and  Geography,  Grove 

To  compel  railroad  oompames  to  build  and  main-  v   pjik^^   <rv#  u;<.«k:«i*r^    ta    o      u*^'*/      » 

tain  deooU,  and  to  stop  tloir  tiaina  within  certain  5:  ? "^^^^rnt  W»8|l'°?Jo°>  ^'  ^'     Section  F, 

limita  of  dtiea  and  incorporated  towns.  JtSiology,   William   G.  Farlow,  of  Cambridge, 

To  amend  the  law  relative  to  Sabbeth-hreaking,  al-  Mass.      Section   H,  Anthropology,  Daniel  G. 

loW"Seventh-dav  Adventist8»»  and  other  soots  Brinton,  of  Media,  Pa.    Section  I,  Economic 

ohservmg  08  the  babbath  another  day  than  Sunday  to  Sriflnr»fl  nnrl    RfaH«ti^fl    TT<»ni.,r  v     ai«^«^^# 

labor,  bS  not  to  keep  open  shop  on  that  day.  science  and  btatistics,   Henry  E.   Alvord,  of 

To  protect  emj)loy««  and  other  persons  against  raU-  Amherst,  Mass.  Permanent  Secretary,  Fred- 
road  companies  eivmg  such  employes  a  lien  lor  serv-  erick  W.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  Mass.  General 
ices  and  material  fUmished.  Secretary,   W.  H.  Pettee,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

There  were  78  Democrats  in  the  lower  honse.  Assistant  General   Secretory,  J.  0.   Arthnr, 

14  Republicans,  4  members  of  a  semi-political  Geneva,  N.  Y.    Treasurer,  William  Lilly,  of 

organization,  known  as  the  Agricultnraf  Wheel,  Maneh  Chnnk,  Pa.    The  meeting  derived  ad- 

1  Independent,  and  1  Greenbacker ;  the  Senate  <litional  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  was 

was  composed  of  29  Democrats  and  2  Repub-  ^^^^  i"  ^^^^  metropolis.    The  Buflfdo  meeting 

licans.  of  1886  had  been  attended  by  a  comparatively 

EiicatlM.— For  the  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1885,  small  nnmber,  and  it  was  felt  that  something 

$1,199,005.82  were  received  from  all  sources  should  be  done  to  increase  the  attendance, 

for  school  purposes,  and  of  this  sum  $729,168,-  The  selection  of  New  York  had  the  desired 

81   were  expended  in  maintaining   the  free  effect,  and  711  members  registered  as  being 

schools  of  the  State.    For  the  year  ending  June  present.     The  high  character  of  the  ofScers  ot 

80,  1886,  $1,827,710  were  received,  and  $866,-  the  meeting  guaranteed  an  important  series  of 

892.45  paid  out  for  school  purposes.    A  large  papers,  and  this  promise  was  well  carried  out. 

number  of  school-houses  have  been  built  in  Opeilig   PMceediass.  —  On    August    9,  the 

the  State  within  the  past  two  years,  and  many  Standing  Committee  met  for  the  transaction 

of  them  cost  from  $8,000  to  $20,000  each.  of  routine  business,  and  daring  its  sessions 

IfeuuiCM. — The  annual  expenses  of  the  State  three  hundred  and  fifteen  new  members  were 
government,  including  charitable  institutions,  elected,  including  many  well-known  names, 
ara  about  $300,000,  this  being  about  one  third  The  meeting  formally  opened  on  Wednes- 
of  the  toUd  amount  raised  by  State  taxation,  day,  August  10,  at  10  a.  m.  The  meeting  in  gen- 
la  1887  the  sum  of  $815,408  was  apportioned  eral  session  in  Library  Hall  organized,  and  was 
from  the  State  treasury  among  the  counties  for  called  to  order  by  the  retiring  president.  Prof, 
the  use  of  the  common  schools.  As  the  whole  Edward.  S.  Morse,  of  Salem.  The  public  had 
school  population  numbers  858,000  the  amount  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  had  re- 
per  capita  would  be  $0.88.  A  poll-tax  of  $1  sponded  so  that  the  large  room  was  crowde<l 
is  also  applied  to  school  purposes,  besides  the  with  auditors.  On  the  stage  with  Prof.  Morse 
tax  of  about  5  mills  levied  by  each  school  dis-  sat  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  Columbia 
trict  for  its  own  purposes  of  education.  College;  Prof.  Langley,  the  new  president  of 

In  the  case  of  the  State  vs.  ex-State  Treas-  the  Association ;  Prof.  Pettee,  the  general  sec- 
urer Churchill,  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  retary ;  and  Bishop  Potter.  Pres.  Barnard 
sustained  the  decision  of  Chancellor  Carroll  addressed  the  meeting,  reviewinor  the  list  of 
renderedatthebeginningoflastyoar,  by  which  distinguished  deceased  members  of  the  Anso- 
the  sureties  of  the  treasurer's  first  and  third  oiation  who  had  done  good  work  in  the  scien- 
bonds  were  discharged,  but  found  their  liability  tifio  field.  Bache,  Henry,  Aga.<8iz,  Torrey, 
on  the  second  bond  to  be  $26,000  instead  of  Pierce,  Mitchell,  Hare,  and  other  illustrious 
$8,000,  and  the  entire  liability  of  Churchill  to  names  were  cited.  He  ended  his  address  by 
the  State  was  adjudged  to  be  $115,000.  As  welcoming  the  Association  as  representative 
the  expenses  of  litigation  will  equal  the  amount  of  the  trustees  of  the  college, 
of  judgment  rendered  against  the  sureties,  the  Prof.  Langley  save  a  short  address  in  reply. 
State  will  practically  lose  the  whole  sum  origi-  In  it  he  described  the  mission  of  the  society, 
naliy  misapplied.                             and  while  saying  that  too  much  indulgence 

A8BOCIATI01I8  FOB  THE  IDTAHCEHENT  OF  should  not  be  exercised  in  admitting  every  one 
SmsnCEi  iaeriflu. — The  thirty-sixth  annual  to  membership  and  a  hearing,  yet  pleaded  for 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  liberality  in  these  regards.  Truth  sometimes 
Advancement  of  Science  was  held  in  the  build-  comes  to  us  in  an  unfamiliar  dress,  and  a  large 
ings  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  begin-  tolerance  of  errors  of  speculation  should  be  in- 
ning Aug.  10,  and  adjourning  Aug.  16,  1887.  dulged  in,  where  accompanied  by  a  faithful 
The  following  were  the  oflScers  of  the  meeting :  original  study  of  facts.  As  a  short  exposition 
President,  Samuel  P.  Langley,  of  Washington,  of  the  true  scope  of  the  society  the  address 
Vice-Presidents :  Section  A,  Mathematics  and  was  as  timely  as  eloquent,  and  it  met  with 
Astronomy,  John  R.  Eastman,  U.  S.  Navy,  much  appreciation, 
elected  in  place  of  Prot.  William  Ferrel,  of  The  members  then  left  the  Library  Hall,  and 

'^WT  .^  .^  t.  f  ,  I-      _.A    -^  |_  ^^  ^    *  A.  1_  M.  A.     \-  1^  A^     A. V.  1  J       •  A.\^  ^  *   ^**  A. 


Prescott,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     Section  D,         Tlce-PrcsldciUs'  IddnssM.  —  Owing  to    the 
Mechanical  Science,  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  of  Drifton,    change  of  vice-president  there  was  no  address 
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in  Seotion  A.  In  Section  B,  devoted  to  phys-  raphy,  the  address  was  delivered  by  Grove 
ics,  the  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Wil-  K.  Gilbert  on  "The  Work  of  the  Intema- 
liam  A.  Anthony  on  "The  Importance  to  tional  Congress  of  Geologists/'  This  topic, 
the  Advance  of  Physical  Science  of  the  Teach-  in  view  of  the  active  work  of  the  congress  dur- 
ing of  Physics  in  the  Public  Schools/'  The  ing  the  past  seasons,  was  a  peculiarly  timely 
title  indicates  the  general  tendency  of  the  one,  and  the  address  won  well- merited  recog- 
address.  The  utilitarian  tendency  of  modern  nition  for  its  ability.  It  was  made  the  subject 
thought  was  deprecated,  the  plea  being  made  for  general  discussion  for  the  whole  session  of 
that  science  pursued  from  purely  scientific  mo*  Section  £  on  August  12.  He  reviewed  the  his- 
tives  was  sure  to  load  eventually  to  reniunera-  tory  of  the  congress,  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
tive  results.  The  fact  was  also  referred  to  that  1876  meeting  of  the  zVmerican  Association  for 
many  of  the  foremost  scientific  workers  have  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art  held  in 
not  given  freely  of  all  their  work  to  the  scien-  Buffalo.  The  first  convention  of  the  congress 
tific  world.  He  proposed  that  science  should  was  held  in  Paris,  in  1878 ;  the  second,  in  Bo- 
be  studied  in  the  primary  departments,  begin-  logna,  in  1881 ;  the  third,  in  Berlin,  in  1885. 
ning  when  children  are  but  ten  or  twelve  years  The  next  meeting  is  set  for  London,  in  1888, 
old.  The  object  of  this  teaching  would  be  to  and  the  fifth  meeting,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
graduate  from  the  schools  an  army  of  workers  held  in  the  United  States.  The  work  of  the 
fitted  to  carry  on  in  some  shape  original  inves-  congress  in  unifying  geological  nomenclature, 
tigation.  classification,  and  conventions,  as  of  map-colors 
In  Section  C,  devoted  to  chemistry,  the  ad-  and  similar  points,  was  described.  The  great 
dress  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Albert  B.  Pres-  map  of  Europe,  in  forty -nine  sheets,  in  prepara- 
cott,  on  "  The  Chemistry  of  Nitrogen  as  dis-  tion  by  the  congress,  was  spoken  of.  A  long 
closed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Alkaloids."  account  of  the  basis  for  the  scheme  of  classifi- 
Much  of  the  address  was  strictly  technical,  cation  followed — ^the  divisions  of  groups,  sys- 
hardly  admitting  of  an  abstract.  The  abun-  tems,  series,  and  stages  being  described  and 
dance  of  nitrogen  in  the  free  state,  its  compara-  defined. 

ative  rarity  in  the  combined,  settling  in  its  com-  In  Section  F,  devoted  to  biology,  the  address 
binations  the  value  of  supplies  for  the  nourish-  was  delivered  by  Prof.  William  G.  Farlow  on 
ment  of  life,  and  its  paradoxical  character  in  the  "  Vegetable  Parasites  and  Evolution.''  His  ad- 
two-fold  role  thus  outlined  was  d3veIoped.  dress  was  devoted  to  the  application  of  the 
After  a  lengthy  consideration  of  its  position  in  Darwinian  theory  to  the  parasitical  forms  of 
the  chemical  scale,  the  structure  of  the  chief  plant- life.  The  two  classes  "  sanrophytes,"  or 
alkaloids  of  plants  was  considered,  and  the  those  living  on  dead  matter,  and  tne  true  ^' para- 

Srogress  of  aJkaloidal  synthesis  was  described,  sites"  growing  on  living  matter,  were  described, 

[orphine  is  now  convertible  into  codeine,  and  Thus  we  mold  on  bread  is  a  saprophyte,  and  the 

efforts  that  promise  well  are  now  being  made  potato-rot  fungus  the  true  parasite.  Most  para- 

to  convert  strychnine    into  brucine  and  cin-  sites  belong  to  the  fungi.    The  various  views  of 

chonine  into  quinine.    Some  good  medical  al-  the  evolutionists  as  to  their  origin  were  stated, 

kaloids  are  now  being  made  in  the  laboratory,  and  left  open  for  adoption.    The  speaker  evi- 

and  the  identical  alkaloids  of  nature  may  yet  dently  felt  that  no  fixed  conclusion  could  be 

be  made  by  art.    Prof.  Prescott's  character  as  reached  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge, 

a  workerin  organic  analysis  increased  the  value  In  Section  G,  devoted  to  anthropology,  the 

of  his  address  by  the  authority  it  conferred  address  was  by  Prof.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  "  A 

upon  it.  Review  of  the  Data  for  the  Study  of  the  Pre- 

In  Section  D,  devoted  to  mechanical  science,  historic  Chronology  of  America."    An  exhaust- 

the  address  was  delivered  by  Eckley  B.  Coxe  ive  classification  and  statement  of  the  material 

on    "The   Necessity    of    Scientific   Training  at  our  disposal  for  building  up  the  prehistoric 

for  Engineers."     The  speaker  spoke  of  the  annals  of  this  country  was  given.    Six  sources 

peculiarity  of  his  position  as  an  engineer  who  of  information  are  at  our  disposal ;    Legends, 

was  really  a  business  man  presiding  over  a  Monuments,    Industries,    Language,  Physical 

meeting  of  engineers.   The  divisions  of  the  pro-  Sources,  Ethnology,  and  Geology  comprise  our 

fession  into  civil,  mining,  and  other  branches,  sources  of  information.    When  these  various 

was  alluded  to.    The  indebtedness  of  the  work-  data  have  been  sufficiently  studied  a  large  in- 

ing  engineer  to  the  scientists  who  have  deter-  crease  in  our  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 

mined  and  deduced  the  many  data  needed  in  our  continent  may  be  anticipated.    A  field  for 

his  work  was  described.    The  great  success  of  much  thought  and  work  was  outlined,  and  a 

the  early  engineer!*,  graduates  of  the  work-  precision  of  result  at  least  foreshadowed  in  this 

shop,  was  achieved    in  spite  of,  not  on  ac-  address. 

count  of,  their  defective  training.     The  young  In  Section  I,  devoted  to  econotnic  science  and 

student  of  the  present  day  should  decide  at  the  statistics,  the  address  was  by  Prof.  Henry  E. 

start  as  to  the  branch  of  engineering  he  wishes  Alvord  on  "  Economy  in  the  Management  of 

to  follow,  whether  scientific,  consulting,  or  the  Soil."    The  speaker  stated  that  the  visible 

business.    To  the  proposed  course  his  studies  wealth  of  the  country  could  be  traced  princi- 

shonld  be  adapted.  pally  to  the  soil,  which  hss  been  hitherto  drawn 

In  Section  E,  devoted  to  geology  and  geog-  upon  with  reckless  prodigality,  no  systematic 
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effort  being  made  to  prevent  absolute  deteriora-  pending  wood-famine  may,  the  speaker  saidi 
tioQ  or  exhaastioD.  Land  excepted,  the  value  be  avei^  bj  the  use  of  tropical  tiitaber.  ^^  The 
of  the  possessions  of  the  people  dot- s  not  equal  American  System  of  Water  Purification/'  and 
the  sum  total  of  three  years'  production  of  our  notes  on  a  recent  outburst  of  typhoid  fever,  its 
industries.  Food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  fuel  cause  aud  cure,  were  given  by  Prof.  Albert 
are  almost  entirely  derived  from  or  dependent  R.  Leeds,  of  Stevens  Institute.  Rev.  Dr. 
on  the  soil.  For  twenty  years  agricultural  WiUiam  M.  Beauchamp  discussed  ^*  Aboriginal 
products  have  constituted  three  quarters  of  our  Villages  in  New  York  State."  Thb  gave  a  vivid 
exports.  This  involves  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  picture  of  the  old  forts,  stockades,  and  long 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  of  the  nouses  of  the  Iroquois  Indians,  and  alluded  to 
soil.  Hence  we  should  witness  with  feelings  the  tenure  of  land  among  the  aborigines.  Prof, 
of  congratulation  the  increase  of  interest  iu  Wilber  O.  Atwater  gave  papers  on  ^^The 
agricultural  studies  and  the  number  of  men  of  Economy  of  Food ''  and  "  Food  of  Working- 
ability  who  are  making  them  their  life's  work,  men  and  its  Relations  to  Work  done."  In 
(tthcr  Papers. — Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse  de-  these  the  question  was  brought  down  to  the 
livered  his  address  as  retiring  president  on  most  practical  basis  of  cost  and  nutritive  value. 
*'  What  American  Zoologists  have  done  for  The  American  workman,  he  said,  eats  one  half 
Evolution."  It  was  a  very  able  presentation  more  than  the  German ;  his  daily  food  repro- 
of the  present  aspect  of  the  Darwinian  the-  sents  6,776  foot  tons  of  potential  energy.  A 
ory.  The  speaker  appeared  as  a  strong  par-  description  of  the  Boston  cooking-schools,  by 
tisan  of  and  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  evo-  Mrs.  Ellen  II.  Richards,  appropriately  fol- 
lution,  and  appealed  to  the  standing  of  Ameri-  lowed  Prof.  Atwater^s  laborious  and  practical 
can  naturalists  on  the  subpect,  as  well  as  to  papers.  Later,  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  rival 
observed  facts  in  natural  history  in  support  of  plans  for  crossing  the  Isthmus  were  treated  by 
his  arguments.  His  address  was  very  long,  severeJ  essayists.  Commander  Taylor,  U.  S.  N., 
and  gave  a  full  presentation  of  the  subject,  in  his  paper  on  *^The  General  Question  of 
It  referred  more  particularly  to  the  work  done  Isthmian  Transit,"  and  Civil  Engineer  R.  E. 
for  the  establishment  of  the  theory  during  the  Peary,  U.  S.  N.,  in  his  paper  on  *'  The  Engi- 
last  ten  years. — ^Prof.  Lucien  I.  Blake,  of  T erre  neering  Features  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal."  pre- 
Haute,  spoke  on  "  A  Method  of  Telephonic  sented  two  aspects  of  the  problem,  whire  Mr. 
Communication  at  Sea."  It  described  the  use  J.  W.  Miller,  of  the  Nicaragua  Steamship  Com- 
of  the  sea-water  as  a  sound- bearing  medium,  pany,  on  ^*  Historical  and  Geographic  Notes 
and  gave  an  account  of  some  of  the  author^s  concerning  the  Nicaragua  Caned  Route,"  and 
experiments  in  sound-transmission  by  water  Surgeon  J.  F.  Bransford,  U.  S.  N.,  on  "  Climatic 
without  the  aid  of  a  telephone.  These  were  and  Sanitary  Notes  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
performed  in  1883-85,  and  were  believed  to  Route,"  gave  some  practical  views  of  the  case, 
antedate  all  attempts  at  devising  telephonic  Prof.  George  F.  Barker  read  two  papers  by 
methods.  Drs.  Michelson  and  Morley  excited  Thomas  A.  Edison  on  a  direct  conversion  of 
nmch  attention,  and  received  quite  an  ovation  heat  into  electricity  effected  by  **The  Pyro- 
forthe  researches  on  ^^  A  Method  for  making  Magnetic  Dynamo  "and  on  ^' A  Magnetic  Bridge 
the  Wave-Length  of  Sodium  Light  the  Actual  or  Balance  for  Measuring  Magnetic  Conduo- 
and  Practical  Standard  of  Length."  This  pro-  tivity."  These  can  not  well  be  described  here, 
posal  amounted  to  fixing  a  definite  natural  but  both  mark  an  important  advance  in  elec- 
standard  for  measurements  of  all  kinds,  some-  trical  science. 

thing  tbat  has  never  yet  been  obtained.    The  Many  entertainments  and  visits  to  places  of 

metre  was  only  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  ob-  interest  filled  up  the  leisure  hours,  and  nnally  on 

tain  such  a  standard.    The  society  immediately  Monday,  Aug.  16,  the  Association  adjourned, 

voted  to  recommend  the  council  to  appropriate  €omBittec8,Ete« — PresidentLangley  appointed 

money  to  continue  the  investigation  in  order  Professors  £.  D.  Cope,  J.  R.  Eastman,  and  G. 

that  a  new  unit  might  be  produced,  to  be  known  K.  Gilbert,  a  committee  to  devise  methods  of 

as  the  American  Association  u nit.    This  would  obtaining  from  Congress  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 

be  a  worthy  rival  to  the  British  Association  or  on  scientific  books.    Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  and 

B.  A.  units.    Prof.  Lewis  M.  Norton  spoke  on  Mrs.  T.  Stephenson  were  appointed  a  commit- 

**The  Fatty  Acids  of  the  Drying  Oils,"  treat-  tee  to  petition  Congress  to  take  the  necessary 

ing  of  linoleio  acid,  the  characteristic  of  linseed-  steps  to  preserve  the  archsgolo^cal  monuments 

oil  and  ricinoleic  acid  (of  castor-oil).    Prof,  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

Arthur  L,  Green,  of  Purdue  University,  pre-  A  rewlution  was  passed  recommending  the 

sented  a  scheme  of  analysis  entitled  ^*  A  Process  publication  by  the  Government  of  an  index  to 

for  the  Separation  of  Alkaloidal  Poisons  for  the  literature  of  meteorology,  now  being  pre- 

Students^   Use."      An  interesting  paper  was  pared  by  the  Chief  Signal-Service  officer,  Cleve- 

presented  by  Prof.  Robert  H.  Thurston,  of  land  Abbe.    Another  resolution  urged  Presi- 

Comell,    on   "  The    Strength    of  Nicaraguan  dent  Cleveland  to  appoint  at  once  a  permanent 

Woods."    It  embodied  the  results  of  a  research  superintendent  of  tne  United  States  Coast  and 

by  Rufns  Flint,  a  native  of  Ni'caragtia.      It  Geodetic  Survey.     A  third  petitioned  Congress 

proved  that  in  that  country  there  exist  most  to  provide  a  Bureau  of  Standards,  by  which 

valuable  varieties  of  wood.    The  present  im-  accurate  standards  of  measure  should  be  estab- 
TOL.  xxvn. — 8    A 
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lished  for  electricity,  heat,  and  light,  and  ar-  president  Sir  Robert  Ball,  Astronomer  Royal 

rangements  made  for  the  issue  of  authenticated  of  Ireland,  spoke  on  *^  A  Dynamicable  Parable," 

copies  of  the  same.  the  theory  of  screws.    This  gave  a  review  of 

EtectlM. — ^The  following  oflScers  for  the  next  its  subiect  in  the  form  of  a  disputation  between 

meeting  were  elected :  President,  M^or  John  a  number  of  fictitious  characters,  such  as  Mr. 

W.  PoweU,  of  Washington;  Vice-Presidents,  Helix,  Mr.  Querulous,  Mr.  Anharmonic,  etc. 

by   sections:    Mathematics   and    Astronomy,  The  address  reads  well,  and  is  probably  iui 

Prof.    Ormand   Stone,  of  the  University  of  generis  as  far  as  the  annals  of  the  Association 

Virginia:  Physics,  Prof.  Albert  A.  Michelson,  are  concerned. 

of  Oleyeland,  Ohio;   Chemistry,  Prof.  C.  E.  In  Section  6,  devoted  to  chemical  science 

Monroe,  of  the  U.  S  Navy,  Newport,  R.  I.;  the   address  was   delivered  by  Dr.  Edward 

Mechanical  Science,  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodward,  of  Schunck.      The   speaker  first   described  the 

the  Washington  University,  St,  Louis ;  Geology  chemistry  of  fifty  years  ago  as  he  first  studied 

and  Geography,  Prof.  G.  H.  Cook,  New  Bruns-  it,  contrastins  it  with  that  of  the  present  day. 

wick,  N.  J. ;  Bioloey,  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  Wash-  Then,  with  t£is  as  a  basis,  he  endeavored  to 

ington:  Anthropology,  Prof.  Charles  C.  Ah-  outline  what  the  chemistry  of  the  future  would 

bott,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Economic  Science  and  be.    The  address,  from  so  old  a  representative 

Statistics,  C.  W.  Smiley,  Washington;    Per-  of  science,  possessed  a  peculiar  interest,  and 

manent  Secretary,  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Cam-  will  repay  careful  perusal, 

bridge;  General  Secretary,  Prof.  J.  C.  Ar-  In  Section  0,  devoted  to  geolo^,  the  ad- 

thur,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Secretary  of  the  Coun-  dress  was  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Woodward, 

cil,  Prof.  0.  Leo  Mees,  Athens,  Ohio;  Treas-  He  treated  of  the  world's  work  in  geology.    He 

urer,  William  Lilly,  Mauch  Chunk;  Secretaries  referred  to  Sir  William  Dawson's  ideas  as  to  a 

of  sections,  in  order.  Prof.  C.  L.  Doolittle,  Beth-  a  Federal  Union  of  GeologiBts  with  great  ap- 

lehem,  Penn. ;  Dr.  A.  L.  Kimball,  Johns  Hop-  proval.    The  International  Congress  of  Geolo- 

kins  University ;  Prof.  W.  L.  Dudley,  Nash-  gists  was  then  spoken  of  with  special  reference 

ville ;  Prof.  George  H.  Williams,  Johns  Hopkins  to  the  1888  London  meeting  thereof.    FinaUy, 

University;  Prof.  Arthur  Beardsley,  Swarth-  the  work  of  the  world's  geologists  was  de- 

raore  College ;  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  Columbia  scribed  briefly,  each  authority  being  cited  by 

College ;  Prof.  Frank  Baker,  Smithsonian  In-  name,  and  a  valuable  reeumS  of  the  work  now 

stitution ;  and  Prof.  C.  S.  Hill,  Washington.  going  on  being  thus  presented. 

The  place  for  the  next  meeting  is  Cleve-  In  Section  D,  devoted  to  biology,  the  ad- 
land,  and  the  date  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  dress  was  delivered  by  Prof.  A.  Newton.  It 
August,  1888.  was  largely  devoted  to  the  Darwinian  theory, 

Brltislk— The  British  Association  for  the  Ad-  of  which  the  speaker  appeared  as  an  eager  ad- 
vancement of  Science  held  its  fifty-seventii  an-  vocate.  He  spoke  of  the  fauna  of  the  British 
nual  meeting  in  Manchester  beginning  Aagust  colonies,  and  lamented  their  rapid  extinction, 
81, 1887.  Great  preparations  were  mt^e  to  in-  aflSrming  that  from  them  biologists  might  draw 
sure  the  success  of  the  third  Manchester  meet-  their  most  valuable  lessons, 
ing  of  the  A.ssociation.  Owens  College  was  In  Section  £,  devoted  to  geography,  the  ad- 
selected  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Nearly  every  dress  was  given  by  Mfg.-Gen.  Sir  Charles  War- 
distinguished  man  of  science  abroad  it  is  said  ren.  It  was  local  in  its  scope,  the  speaker  d  well- 
had  a  letter  of  invitation  to  attend  the  meet-  ing  upon  the  importance  to  the  English  nation 
ing.  The  total  attendance  amounted  to  nearly  of  the  dissemination  of  goegraphical  knowledge 
4,000.    Among  those  Americans  who  accepted  among  its  people. 

maybe  noted  Qie  following:  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  In  Section  F,  devoted  to  economic  science 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Prof.  H.  A.  Rowland,  of  and  statistics,  Dr.  Robert  Giffen,  on  "  The  Re- 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  Asa  Gray,  of  Cambridge,  cent  Rate  of  Material  Progress  in  England." 
Mass. ;  Charles  A.  Young,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  This,  too,  was  of  local  character,  applying  to 
Frank  W.  Clarke,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  John  England  only. 

W.  Langley,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Cleveland  In  Section  G,  devoted  to  mechanical  science. 

Abbe,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  the  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Osborne 

President's  Addros. — The  inaugural  address  by  Reynolds.    It  was  devoted  to  the  progress  of 

the  president)  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  treated  of  the  steam-engine  toward  theoretically  perfect 

the  progress  of  science  during  the  last  fifty  results.    The  lecturer  took  for  a  starting  point 

years.    The  speaker  uttered  a  plea  for  the  ac-  the  labors  of  Clausius,  Carnot,  Regnault,  and 

ceptance  of  the  elements  as  final  constituents  the  other  great  students  of  thermodynamics, 

of  matter,  at  least  for  the  present,  seeming  in-  and  traced  the  progress  from  them  to  the  prac- 

clined  rather  to  resist  Crooke's  recent  generali-  tical  results  of  the  present  day. 

zations.    He  traced  the  history  of  chemical  and  In  Section  H,  devoted  to  anthropology,  the 

physical  science  through  the  line  of  workers  of  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Sajce,  on 

the  past  five  decades,  and  ended  by  a  brilliant  the  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  a  study  of 

allusion  to  the  delights  of  seeking  truth  and  language  as  to  the  history  and  development  of 

acquiring  knowledge.  mankind. 

8eetlai  PrcsMcDts'  Addre8SM.--In  Section  A,  de-  Other  Papers. — Among  the  papers  presented 

voted  to  mathematical  and  physical  science,  the  by  Americans  may  be  noted  those  by  Prol  0. 
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y.  Riley,  of  "Waflhington,  on  the  hop  aphis,  inate  the  small  systematio  errors  inseparaUe 

the  Phorodan  humuli^  and  one  by  Prof.  Charles  from  meridian  work. 

A.  Tonng,  of  Princeton,  on  the  work  done  by  M.  Loewy.  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  has  pro- 

Lis  party  in  observing  the  eclipse  of  the  son  at  posed  a  metnod  of  determining  the  constant  of 

a  station  in  Russia.     Sir  William  Thompson  aberration  from  differential  measurements  of 

read  a  paper  on  the  Vortex  Theory  of  the  the  changes  in  the  distances  of  suitably- chosen 

Luminiferoos  Ether.    This  showed  mathemati-  pairs  of  stars.    In  all  the  pairs  the  two  con- 

cally  that  a  perfect  fluid  completely  enwrapped  stituents  must  be  separated  by  nearly  the  same 

in  minute  vortices  would  do  everything  that  interval — say  about  90° — and  the  changes  in 

the  Inminiferous  ether  was  called  on  to  do.  the  distance  of  each  pair  are  to  be  measured 

The  paper  had  its  origin  in  the  theory  proposed  in  the  field  of  an  equatorial  into  which  the 

by  Prof.  Fitzgerald,  of  Dublin.     It  is  regarded  stars  have  been  reflected  by  a  double  mirror, 

as  one  of  the  events  of  the  meeting,  and  as  formed  by  silvering  two  surfaces  of  a  glass 

marking  the  nearest  approach  yet  made  to  the  prism.     The  method  is  explained  at  length 

mathematical  conception  of  the  ether.  m  several  papers  printed  in  the  **  Gomptes 

Several  committee  reports  were  read  on  solar  Rendus,"  volumes  civ  and  ov.    M.  Houzeau 

radiation,  magnetic  observations,  electrolysis,  claims  that  in  1871  he  suggested  the  principle 

and  other  subjects.  upon  which  this  method  depends.  Sir  Howard 

Various  public  lectures  were  given.     Prof.  Grubb  has  written  an  elaborate  paper  on  the 

H.  B.  Dixon  spoke  on  *'  The  Rate  of  Ezplo-  best  forms  of  instruments  for  astronomical 

sions":  Prof.  George  Forbes  gave  a  working-  photography,  and  has  made  some  experiments 

men*s  lecture  on  *^  Electricity  ^^ ;   Sir  Francis  with  a  new  object-glass,  suggested  by  Pl*of. 

de  Winton  spoke  on  ^'  Exploration  in  Central  Stokes,  which  can  be  changed  at  pleasure  from 

Africa.*'  an  ordinary  visual  objective  to  a  properly  cor- 

In  connection  with  Section  H,  an  anthropo-  rected  photographic  lens.    The  change  is  ef- 

metric  laboratory  has  been  established.     Many  fected  by  merely  separating  the  lenses,  but  for 

of  the  members  of  the  Association  were  here  photographic  purposes  the  field  of  view  is 

weighed,  measured,  and  subjected  to  various  rather  small.    Prof.  Abbe  has  called  attention 

tests  to  obtain  data  as  to  the  statistics  of  the  to  a  heretofore  neglected  correction  in  the 

cultivated  class  to  compare  with  those  gathered  computation  of  refraction,   arising  from  the 

from  all  classes,  by  Mr.  Francis  Gaiton,  of  circumstance  that  the  reading  of  the  barometer 

South  Kensington.  does  not  give  the  true  weight  of  the  air  until 

Gnuits. — ^The  total  grants  for  researches  made  it  has  been  corrected  for  the  variation  of 

by  the  Association  amounted  to  £2,025,  ranging  gravity  due  to  the  latitude  of  the  observer.   By 

from  £5  to  £200  each,  and  divided  among  all  applying  this  correction  to  the  Pulkowa  re- 

the  branches.                                            fraction-tables,  Prof.  Abbe  finds  that  at  the 

ASTE050MICAL  FROGEGSS  IHB  FHEIIOMENi*  equator  the  correction  amounts  to  0*2"  for  a 

During  1887  the  usual  steady  advance  was  zenith  distance  of  45°,  and  increases  with  the 

made  m  all  departments  of  astronomy,  but  at-  tangent  of  the  zenith  distance.    The  omission 

tention  was  specially  concentrated  upon  celes-  of  the  correction  may,  perhaps,  explain  some 

tkd  photography  and  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  of  the  small  systematic  differences  now  exist- 

August  19.    Among  the  notable  events  of  the  ing  in  star  catalogues.    Prof.  J.  M.  Schaeberle, 

year  was  the  twelfth  meeting  of  the  Inter-  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Observatory,  has  recently 

national   Astronomische   Gtosellschaft,    which  published  a  short  method  of  computing  ref  rac- 

was  held  at  Kiel,  from  August  29  to  August  31,  tions  for  all  zenith  distances,  but  his  formulsa 

under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Auwers.  scarcely  differ  from  those  given  in  the  Pulkowa 

iMtnmrati  aid  flethids* — ^In  volume  xvii  of  refraction-tables, 

the  ^*  Annals  "  of  the  Harvard  College  Observa-  IsCreMBdeal  Pliotegnipby. — Nothing  is  more 

tory,  8.  G.  Ohandler  has  published  a  descrip-  remarkable  than  the  way  in  which  the  world 

tlon  and  theory  of  his  "  almucantar,''  and  a  at  large    will  neglect   an  important   inven- 

reducUon  and  discussion  of  a  long  series  of  ob-  tion  or  discovery  for  years,  and  then  suddenly 

servations  made  with  it  in  1884-'85.    The  in-  take  it  up  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.    This 

strument,  which  belongs  to  the  equal-altitude  was  well  illustrated  by  the  recent  electrical 

class,  consists  of  a  telescope  mounted  upon  a  craze,  during  which  many  persons  actually  be- 

base  floating  in  mercury,  and  the  observations  lieved  that  gas-lighting   antedated  electrical 

are  made  by  noting  the  times  when  stars  cross  lighting ;  and  now  photography  is  having  its 

the  horizontal  circle  defined  by  the  wire  sys-  turn.    The  old  bromo-iodized  daguerreotype 

tern  of  the  telescope.     In  the  hands  of  the  plates  were  not  as  sensitive  as  the  best  wet 

inventor  this  instrument  has  given  most  ex-  collodion  plates,  but  they  would  have  borne  as 

oellent  results ;  but  experience  alone  can  decide  long  exposure  as  a  modern  dry  plate,  and  much 

whether  it  will  prove  superior  to  the  ordinary  of  what  is  now  done  with  gelatine  plates  might 

zenith  telescope  in  the  hands  of  other  persons,  have  been  accomplished   with  them.     They 

Be  that  as  it  may,  equal-altitude  instruments  were  inferior  to  gelatine  plates  in  conrenience 

enjoy  such  a  remarkable  immunity  from  sys-  of  working,  in  extreme  sensitiveness,  and  in 

tematic  errors,  that  astronomers  must  ulti-  the  impossibility  of  printing  paper  positives 

mately  have  recourse  to  them  in  order  to  elim-  from  them ;  but  they  were  superior  in  the  se- 
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cnrity  which  they  afforded  against  the  images  and  they  inferred  that  stars  of  the  ninth  mag- 
heing  disturbed  by  slipping  of  the  film.  The  nitade  coold  be  photographed  in  ten  minntest. 
daguerreotype  process  was  made  public  in  1889,  At  that  time  they  also  made  some  negatives  of 
and  in  March,  1840,  prior  to  the  introduction  Saturn.  The  next  person  to  take  up  the  subject 
of  bromine  for  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  was  Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd,  of  New  York.  In 
the  piates,  Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  of  New  York,  1857-'68he  worked  with  an  ordinary  achromatic 
took  some  daguerreotypes  of  the  moon  about  telescope;  in  1859-^60  he  used  the  same  tele- 
one  inch  in  diameter,  with  an  exposure  of  scope  with  correcting  lenses  applied  between 
twenty  minutes.  Daguerreotypes  were  taken  tiie  objective  and  the  eye-piece;  in  1861  he 
of  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  July  8,  1842,  by  used  a  silver-on-glass  reflector ;  and  having 
Prof.  Migocchi,  at  Milan,  and  of  the  total  solar  found  all  these  unsatisfactory,  in  1864  he  con- 
eclipse  of  July  28,  1851,  by  Father  Secchi,  at  structed  a  telescopic  objective  of  11^  inches 
Rome,  and  by  Dr.  Busch,  at  Eonigsberg,  Dr.  aperture,  specially  corrected  for  photography. 
Busch's  pictures  being  the  first  that  showed  the  With  that  mstrument  he  obtained  photographs 
corona.  The  first  eclipse  photographed  on  col-  of  ninth  magnitude  stars  upon  wet  coUodion 
lodion  plates  was  that  of  Sept.  7, 1858,  some  plates,  after  an  exposure  of  about  three  min- 
negatives  of  the  partial  phases  being  made  by  utes;  and  thus  modem  stellar  photography  came 
liais  in  South  America.  All  the  pictures  thus  into  being.  Nevertheless,  for  twenty  years  it 
far  mentioned  were  made  with  ordinary  astro-  made  little  progress,  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
nomical  telescopes,  corrected  for  visual  rays,  astronomers  seem  to  have  realized  its  impor- 
and  it  was  not  till  the  total  eclipse  of  July  18,  taiice.  As  frequently  happens  with  new  pro- 
1860,  that  De  la  Rue  introduced  the  use  of  cesses,  there  is  now  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
equatorial  cameras,  having  lenses  specially  cor-  its  capabilities,  but  in  due  time  that  will  be  cor- 
rected for  photography,  the  particular  instru-  rected,  and  much  of  the  secondary  work  hith- 
ment  employed  being  one  that  had  been  con-  erto  done  by  meridian  circles  will  fall  to  the 
structed  under  his  direction  in  1855-^56  for  the  photographic  camera.  The  adoption  of  the 
Kew  Observatory.  Since  then  all  solar  eclipses  new  method  will  doubtless  be  hastened  by  the 
have  been  observed  with  what  may  be  called  action  of  the  Paris  International  Congress,  an 
modern  instruments.  The  first  daguerreotype  account  of  which  is  given  below.  Photography 
of  the  uneclipsed  sun  was  made  in  1845  by  affords  special  facilities  for  the  detection  of 
Fizeau  and  Foucault.  After  Draper's  daguerre-  small  planets  or  stars  having  large  proper  mo- 
otypes  of  the  moon,  it  is  not  known  that  tion,  and  it  has  been  successfully  used  for  both 
any  more  were  made  until  1850,  when  the  these  purposes  during  the  past  year.  By  its 
Bonds  took  up  the  subject,  and  with  the  Cam-  aid  Mr.  Roberts  determined  the  position  of  the 
bridge  15-mch  telescope  produced  daguerreo-  asteroid  Sappho  (80),  which  is  not  known  to 
types  of  such  excellence  that  they  attracted  have  been  observed  since  1872,  except  by  Dr. 
marked  attention  in  the  Great  Exposition  held  Gill  in  1882.  The  asteroid  was  of  about  the 
in  London  in  1851.  These  pictures  incited  De  eleventh  magnitude,  and  with  an  exposure  of 
la  Rue  to  take  up  photography,  and  toward  the  an  hour  it  showed  a  distinct  trail  upon  the 
end  of  1852  he  made  some  beautiful  negatives  plate.  As  an  instance  of  the  detection  of  a 
of  the  moon,  which  were  remarkable  as  being  star's  proper  motion  by  the  aid  of  photography, 
the  first  astronomical  pictures  taken  on  coUo-  the  case  reported  by  Herr  von  Gothard,  in  the 
dion.  Since  that  time  photographs  of  the  *^  Astronomische  Nachrich ten, '^  may. be  cited, 
moon  have  been  made  by  many  persons,  but  On  examining  a  photograph  of  the  claster  No. 
those  produced  by  Lewis  M.  Rutberfurd  and  4440,  HerschePs  *^  General  Catalogue,"  taken  at 
Dr.  Henry  Draper  are  unrivaled.  On  July  17,  the  Iler^ny  Observatory,  he  found  that  a  small 
1850.  the  Bonds,  aided  by  Messrs.  Whipple  and  star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude  had  changed  its 
BlacK,  of  Boston,  daguerreotyped  a  Lyr»  by  position  relatively  to  the  other  stars  since  Vo- 
means  of  the  Cambridge  15-inch  telescope,  and  gePs  measurement  of  the  cluster  in  1867-'69. 
this  was  the  first  stellar  photograph  ever  made.  The  proper  motion  thus  detected  amounts  to 
The  double  star  Castor  was  subsequently  da-  about  2*3"  per  annum.  Prof.  Pritchard.  of  the 
guerreotyped,  but  the  experiments  were  soon  Oxford  University  Observatory,  has  pnolished 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  ex-  some  results,  which  he  rej^ds  as  provisional 
posures — indeed,  for  some  reason  hard  to  com-  only,  of  his  photographic  mvestigation  of  the 
prehend  at  the  present  day,  they  were  unable  parallax  of  the  well-known  double  star  61 
to  obtain  any  impression  whatever  from  Po-  Cygni.  The  measurement  of  830  plates,  ob- 
laris,  no  matter  how  long  the  exposures  were  tained  on  89  nights,  gives : 
continued.  In  1857  the  Bonds  again  reverted  Fu«]luiof6i>  Cygn{  =  049S9" 
to  the  subject,  and  on  April  27  of  that  year,  PM«iiaxof6i«Cygiii  =  0^4858 
they  made  collodion  negatives  of  C  &Qd  g  Urssa  For  comparison  we  may  cite  the  following 
Msgoris;  and  the  former  being  a  double  star,  they  results  obtained  by  other  astronomers  working 
measured  the  position,  angle,  and  distance  of  with  equatorials  and  heliometers  in  the  usual 
its  components  from  the  negatives,  in  the  man-  way : 
ner  now  in  vogue.   During  1857  they  succeeded           Besaeiinisio ....  osiS" 

in  photographing  stars  of  the  sixth  to  seventh  BSrSTi^s  ^ JSS 

magnitudes  in  less  than  a  hundred  seconds,  luiiinisso  *.'.'.".*.'.'.!','.*.'.*.*.*.'.'.*.*.'.*.!!!!!!  o-«6i 
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Prof.  Priichard  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  tenths  of  an  inch.  Id  a  comparatiyelj  short 
each  plate  must  be  coDsidered  as  carrjing  with  space  it  shows  nearly  150  lines  with  remark- 
it  its  own  scale ;  and,  due  resard  being  paid  able  clearness.  Several  points  of  interest  have 
to  the  unavoidable  thoogh  slight  variations  of  been  already  brought  oat  by  Prof.  Pickering's 
scale  in  the  different  plates,  he  is  of  opinion  work.  A  photograph  of  a  Cygni,  taken  Nov. 
that  in  this  delicate  class  of  work  photography  26, 1886,  shows  the  inline  double,  its  two  corn- 
will  give  as  accurate  results  as  any  other  known  ponents  having  a  difference  in  wave-length  of 
method.  The  nebula  No.  1180  of  HerschePs  about  one  ten-millionth  of  a  millimetre.  A 
**  General  Oatalc^e "  has  been  photographed  photograph  of  o  Ceti  shows  the  lines  0  and  h 
by  Mr.  Roberts  in  England,  and  by  the  Henry  bright,  as  are  also  four  of  the  ultra-violet  lines 
Brothers  in  Paris.  The  latter  made  their  neg-  characteristic  of  spectra  of  the  first  type.  The 
ative  on  Jan.  27,  1887,  giving  it  an  exposure  J? and  Klines  in  this  spectrum  are  dark,  show- 
of  two  hours,  and  obtaining  an  image  extend-  ing  that  they  probably  do  not  belong  to  that 
ing  25'  from  east  to  west,  and  15'  from  north  series  of  lines.  The  star  near  ^  Ononis,  dis- 
to  south,  with  a  nebulous  star,  or  condensa-  covered  by  Gore  in  December,  1885,  gives  a 
tion,  a  little  detached  toward  the  south.  Dur-  similar  spectrum,  which  affords  additional  evi- 
ing  such  long  exposures  as  this  it  is  necessary  deuce  that  it  is  a  variable  of  the  same  class  as 
to  guard  against  displacements  of  the  images  o  Ceti.  Spectra  of  Sirins  show  a  large  number 
upon  the  sensitive  plate,  arising  from  changes  of  faint  lines,  besides  the  well-known  broad 
in  the  refraction  due  to  the  earth's  diurnal  mo-  lines.  Progress  is  reported  in  the  various  in- 
tion.  Dr.  Dryer  has  investigated  the  magni-  vestigations  that  are  contemplated,  namely : 
tude  of  these  displacements,  and  finds  that  in  1.  Catalogue  ofspectra  of  bright  stars.  2.Cata- 
latitude  50°  north,  with  a  perfect  clock,  and  logue  of  spectra  of  faint  stars.  8.  Detailed  study 
an  accurately  a^nsted  instrument,  they  will  of  the  spectra  of  the  brighter  stars.  4.  Faint 
not  exceed  0*5"  (and  may  therefore  be  neg-  stellar  spectra.  5.  Absorption  spectra.  6.  Wave- 
lected)  in  the  case  of  an  equatorial  star  moving  lengths.  Mrs.  Draper  nas  decided  to  send  to 
from  27"  east  to  27"  west  of  the  meridian,  or  Cambridge  a  28-inch  reflector  and  its  mount- 
in  the  case  of  a  star  of  -f-25°  declination  mov-  ing,  and  the  remarkably  perfect  15-inch  mirror 
ing  from  89*  east  to  89"  west  of  the  meridian,  constructed  by  Dr.  Draper  and  used  by  him  in 

Prof.  E.  0.  Pickering  has  recently  published  making  his  photograph  of  the  moon, 
his  first  annual  report  on  the  photographic  study  The  literature  respecting  the  use  of  photog- 
of  stellar  spectra  at  the  Harvard  College  Oh-  raphy  in  astronomy  has  recently  been  enriched 
servatory,  made  with  funds  provided  by  Mrs.  by  articles  written  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Common ;  Dr. 
Draper  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  the  late  David  Gill,  Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape  of 
Dr.  Henry  Draper.  The  results  already  obtained  Good  Hope;  Prof .  E.  S.  Holden,  Director  of 
are  so  encouraging  that  Mrs.  Draper  has  de-  the  Lick  Observatory ;  Admiral  Mouchez,  Di- 
oided  to  extend  the  original  plan  of  the  work  rector  of  the  Paris  Observatory ;  M.  G.  Rayet, 
sufficiently  to  embrace  a  complete  discussion  of  Director  of  the  Bordeaux  Observatory ;  Otto 
the  constitution  and  conditions  of  the  stars  as  Struve,  Director  of  the  Pulkowa  Observatory ; 
revealed  by  their  spectra,  so  far  as  present  sci-  and  Prof.  C.  A.  Tonng,  of  the  Princeton  Observ- 
entidfic  methods  permit.  In  order  to  reach  all  atory.  Some  of  these  articles  are  mainly  histori- 
parts  of  the  sky,  it  is  expected  that  a  station  cal,  others  are  theoretic^  and  practical,  and 
will  be  established  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  still  others  are  of  a  more  popular  character. 
The  investigations  already  undertaken  extend  Among  the  historical  articles  those  by  M. 
only  to  declination  —24^,  and  include  a  cata-  Rayet,  in  the  ^*  Bulletin  Astronomique,"  are 
logue  of  the  spectra  of  all  stars  of  the  sixth  particularly  noteworthy  on  account  of  their 
magnitude  and  brighter,  a  more  extensive  cata-  completeness  and  accuracy, 
logue  ofspectra  ofstars  brighter  than  the  eighth  The  Parte  latenttdonal  AstrvphMograplile  Can- 
magnitude,  and  a  detailed  study  of  the  spectra  gres8< — In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Ad- 
of  the  bright  stars.  Three  telescopes  have  been  miral  Mouchez,  an  International  Congress  of 
used  in  the  work :  an  8-inch  Voigtlftnder  pho-  Astronomers  was  called  in  April  by  the  French 
tographio  lens  refigured  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  take  steps  to  obtain 
Sons,  Dr.  Draper's  11 -inch  photographic  lens,  a  photographic  chart  of  the  heavens  upon  the 
and  the  16-inch  refractor  of  the  Harvard  Ob-  co-operative  plan  so  successfully  earned  out 
servatory.  The  spectra  have  been  produced  by  the  German  Astronomische  Gesellschaft  in 
by  returning  to  Fraunhofer's  method  of  placing  their  zone  observations.  The  Congress  was 
a  large  prism  in  front  of  the  object-glass.  The  opened  at  the  Paris  Observatory  on  April  16. 
spectrum  of  a  star  formed  in  that  way  is  ex-  by  M.  Flourens,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
tremely  narrow  when  the  telescope  is  driven  the  French  Government,  and  addresses  were 
by  clock-work  in  the  usual  manner,  but  it  may  made  by  M.  Bertrand,  the  eminent  mathema- 
be  broadened  as  much  as  is  desired  by  giving  tician,  by  Admiral  Mouchez,  Director  of  the 
the  telescope  a  speed  slightly  different  from  Paris  Observatory,  and  by  Prof.  Struve,  Di- 
that  of  the  earth.  The  negatives  were  sub-  rector  of  the  Pulkowa  Observatory.  Admiral 
sequently  enlarged ;  and  a  specimen  print  is  Mouchez  was  chosen  honorary  president ; 
given  of  part  of  the  spectrum  of  Pollux  on  a  Struve,  president ;  Auwers,  Christie  and  Faye, 
scale  that  would  separate  R  and  JT  by  nine-  vice-presidents ;    Bakhuyzen   and    Tisserand, 
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secretaries;  and  Dun^r  and  Tripled,  assistant  17.  Bwldestlw two nepativesgiTinir the eto down 

secretaries.    At  the  first  meeting  a  committee  ^  *»>«  ^X?^'!?  magmrnde,  another  series  shaU  be 

D^^A^iawvD.     -L^M  •  «  ,^.  ^  ,  *I\^.:  j^« A  -^  made  with  shorter  exposures,  to  assure  a  greater  pre- 

of  nmeteen  was  appointed  to  consider  and  re-  ^^^^^^^^  j^  ^^e  micromeSical  measurement  o7  the  funds- 

port  upon  the  size  and  constmction  of  the  in-  mental  stars,  and  render  possible  the  construotbn  of  a 

struments  to  be  employed,  and  npon  the  limit  catalo^nie. 


jteps 

vide  the  Congress  into  two  sections— one  to  deal  to  be  taken  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  this  condition, 

with  purely  astronomical  questions,  and  the  19<  Each  photomphic  plate  to  be  used  in  the  for- 

other  with  those  involving  photography.  Each  5»^^o^  ^^  catalogue  shall  be  aooomnmied  by  all 

-^^*s^«  j-^ «  «^-:^«  ^*  -^-«i«4.:i«-   ».i«:Ak  the  data  neoessaiy  to  obtam  the  onentation  and  the 

section  drew  up  a  series  of  resolntlons,  which  ^^^^  ^f  its  scale :  and,  as  far  as  possible,  these  data 

were  farther  discussed  and  amended  by  the  shall  be  written  on  the  plate  itself.    Each  plate  ot 

Congress  in  fall  session,  and  were  finally  adopt-  this  kind  shall  show  a  well-centered  co^y  of  a  system 

ed  in  the  following  form:  of  cross-wires  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  errors 

^mv                      J*       A I11.1.         u  which  may  be  produced  by  a  subsequent  deformation 

1.  The  pn^ffrees  made  m  astoonomical  photography  ^f  ^^^  photographic  film.  FurthWdetails  of  this  nsp 
demands  that  astronomers  of  ^e  present  day  should  ^^^  ^j^j  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
unite  m  undertaking  a  description  of  the  heavens  by  ^O.  In  the  negatives  intwided  for  the  map,  the  num- 
photographic  means.  y^^  ^f  cross-wires  to  be  used  in  their  control  and  re- 

2.  This   work   sh^  be   earned  out  at  selected  auction  shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

stations,  and  the  mstruments  shaU  be  identical  m  jj    The  tubes  ofthe  photographic  instrumento  shall 

.''rS!?®"^  P*^V.  ^     u  11  u.  be  constructed  of  the  metal  most  likely  to  give  an  in- 


h^Aveiifl 

Which  sUU  enable  us  to  determine  ^e  positions  and  t-"^'  j,^   Executive  Committee  shall  choose  the  ref- 

mapitudes  of  all  stars  down  to  a  certain  riiMrmtude,  stars  to  be  used. 

with  thegroatest  p««ible  apcunujy  (nc^  33   ^hc  question  of  the  methods  of  measurement, 

^®"*<»d  in  a  photwaphio  senseto  be  defined  later).  ^  ^   conversion  of  tiie  numbers  obuined  mto  right 

b.  To  be  able  to  uu1u»  ^^^«b«t  way,  both  m  the  ,^„^o^  ^  declinations  for  tiie  equinox  of  1900,  is 

present  and  in  the  future,  the  data  obtamed  by  photo-  j^^^  ^  ^^  Executive  Committee.     That  committee 

graphic  means.                   ,      j     v  n  t^        1    i«  i  »haU  first  occupy  itself  with  the  study  and  methods  of 

4.  The  iDStrumento  employed  shall  be  exclusively  ^  of  measurii^instrumente.  giving  eitiier  rectan^u- 

KT^^e*.-  -K«ii  ^^  «i»^f.w^«Ko/i   ..  «.,.  o.  iha  Isr  or  polar  co-ordinatcs,  sud  bascd  upon  the  simulta- 

6.  The  stars  shall  be  photographed  as  fte  as  ^  neous  bse  of  scales  for  the  larger  distanbes,  and  microm- 

fourteenth  magmtude,  inclusive ;  Uiui  ma^tude  h^  ^,  ^„^  ^^  ^1^  subdivfeons. 

mg  indioated  provisioniUly  by  the  scale  actaally  in  ^  The  connection  of  tiie  plates  wiU  be  eflected  in 

^o^^^^uT^Xll^^:^'^^^^^  conformity  wiUiresolution/o.  16. 

6.  The  a|>erture  of  the  object^lnssos  sliaU  be  0*38  At  the  last  general  session,  Apiil  26,  the  Con- 
metre  (18-0  mches),  and  the  focal  length  about  8-48  elected  a  permanent  committee  of  elev- 
metres(lUfeet),  sotbatammutoof  aroshallberep-  **  ^  4.^^  ^#r»v^«AS^  Tfcr.«A,  n;ii  Po«i 
resented approxfinately by 0001  metre.  fn,  consisting  of  Chnstie,  Dun6r,  Owl,  JPanl 

7.  The  duectors  of  observatories  shall  be  at  liberty  Henry,  Janssen,  Loewy,  Ilckenng,  Btruve. 
to  have  the  object-glasses  made  where  they^  desire,  Taccbini,  Vogel,  and  Weiss,  and  it  was  decided 
provided  they  ftOfiu  the  general  conditions  laid  down  that  idl  directors    of    observatories   actually 

%!^Th^3Sftismandachromntismoftheobjectives  ^^M  l^  ^^'^ ^'.l^^  of  forming  the  map 

shall  be  calcuhited  for  radiations  near  the  Fraunhofer  shonld,  by  virtue  of  that  circnmstanco,  become 

ray  Q.  members    of  this  committee.     The  observa- 

9.  All  the  pUa»s  shall  be  prepared  according  to  the  tories  of  Algiers,   Bordeaux,    Buenos  Ayres, 

same  formula;  this  formuk  to  be  subsequentiy  agreed  p^^  jjj^  ^^  Janeiro,  and  Toulouse,  were  an- 

""^10°' A  permanent  control  of  these  plates  from  the  ponnced  as  now  ready  to  undertake  their  diare 

point  ofviewofiheir  relative  sensibility  to  the  differ-  in  the  new  work,  and  Trepied,  Rayet,  Beuf, 

eot  radiations  shall  be  instituted.  Mouchez,  Cruls,  and  Baillaud  were  thus  added 

11.  Questions  in  regard  to  the  preservation  and  re-  ^o  the  committee.  An  Executive  Bureau  of 
produotynofthcnega^vescannotatpr^^^  ^^^  committee  was  elected,  conmsting  of 
tied,  and  shall  bo  referred  to  a  specml  committee.  ;"*'    wuiui«»w^     »» ^^'^t*      r\..«it.   t-««-a« 

12.  The  same  conclusions  are  adopted  in  regard  to  Mouchez,  president;  Chnstie,  Dun^r,  Janssen, 
the  photographic  magnitudes  of  the  stare.  Struve,    and   Tacchmi,    members;    and  Gill, 

18.  Resolution  8  above,  in  npid  to  the  aplana-  Loewy,  and  Vogel,  secretaries.    A  special  com- 

tism  and  achromatism  of  the  objectrulasses.  shall  be  j^^  ^^  ^^  elected  by  the  Congress  to  00- 

underetood  m  the  sense  that  the  mmimum  focal  dis-  s*«^ir.^*u  *i.^  ««^ii««*:^«  #»f  *^K/^»r.«rMinli« 

tance  shall  be  that  of  a  ray  near  G,  so  as  to  att^n  Uie  ^PJ  itself  With  the  apnhcation  of  photography 

maxmiumsensibility  of  the  photographic  plates.  to  astronomy,  other  than  the  constmction  or 

14.  The  object-glasses  shtul  be  constructed  in  such  the  map,  having  regard  to  the  importance  of 

a  manner  that  the  field  to  be  measured  shall  extend  3]]  ^hese  applications,  and  to  the  relations  that 

'SK;rKdiSrtJ;-fictitious  sta™,  and  toavoid  it  t«4T*We  to  establish  between  these  d^er- 

inconvenicnoe  from  minute  specks  which  may  exist  ent  kinds  of  work.    Common  and  Janssen  were 

upon  the  plates,  two  series  of  negatives'shallbemade  requested  to  take  charge  of  this  matter.    It  19 

forthe  whole  sky.  intended  that  the  Executive  Committee  shall 

.1  ^f\u^^'  t"^^  ^^^^  ?^  °*?'*^!?f  .*^^  ^  ^  ^^^  meet  every  year  at  one  of  the  observatories  en- 

that  the  image  of  a  star,  situated  in  the  comer  of  a  _     ^ ,  .     -^  ,r^  «v^a«,«.*,v1»j-»  »>r^*ir   anil  *AnAi>te 

plate  of  the  ifret  series,  sliall  be  found  as  nearly  as  mf^  »«  the  photographic  work,  and  reports 

possible  in  the  center  of  a  plate  ofthe  second  series.  of  these  meetings  will  be  published. 
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OfetenratwlM  !■  tht  IJiltod  StateSr— At  the  Naval  The  first  of  the  pablications  of  the  Morrison 

Observatory  in  Waahington  the  26-inch  eqaa-  Observatory,  Glasgow,  Mo.,  is  a  well-printed 

torial  has  been  used  by  Prof.  Hall  in  observa-  volume  of  111  pages,  giving  an  accoant  of  the 

tions  for  stellar  parallax,  and  also  in  observa-  foanding  of  the  observatorv,  with  a  full  de- 

tions  of  satellitea,  of  doable  stars,  and  of  Sat-  scrtption  of  the  building  and  instruments,  and 

nm.    The  transit-circle  work  has  been  con-  the  observations  in  detail.    The  instromenta 

tinned  as  in  former  years,  and  comets  and  as-  consist,  chiefly,  of  a  12^inch  Clark  eqnatoriiJ, 

teroids  have  been   observed  with   the    9*6-  and  a  6-inch  Troughton  and  Simms  meridian 

inch  equatorial.    Prof.  Frisby  has  been  en-  circle,  similar  in  pliui  to  the  meridian  circle  of 

gaged  upon  a  revision  of  Taniairs  catalogue,  the  Harvard  Observatory.     Observations  of 

The  facilities  for  testing  chronometers  have  double  stars,  of  planets,  comets,  and  occnlta- 

been  improved,  and  the  time-service  has  re-  tions  by  the  moon  have  been  made  by  the  di- 

cently  been  considerably  extended.   About  200  rector,  Prof.  G.  W.  Pritchett,  assisted  by  Prof. 

"  Gtardner  clocks  "  are  automatically  corrected  H.  S.  Pritchett  and  G.  W.  Pritchett^  Jr. ;  and 

daily  by  a  signal  from  the  observatory,  and  as  a  preliminary  work  the  geographical  oo-or- 

time-bidls  are  dropped  at  New  York,  Phil-  dinates  of  the  meridian  circle  were  determined, 

adelnhia,    Bdtimore,  Washiugton,    Hampton  The  volume  contains  several  drawings  of  the 

Roads,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans.    For  the  observatory,  and  sketches  of  Saturn  and  of 

erection  of  a  new  observatory  upon  the  site  comets. 

near  Washington  purchased  in  1880,  Congress  Prof.  Stone  has  devoted  the  26-inch  refract- 

has  appropriated  $100,000,  with  the  provision  or  of  the  McCormick  Observatory  mainly  to 

that  ike  cost  of  the  whole  work  shall  not  ex-  the  study  of  nebulsd ;  an  especial  feature  of 

ceed  $400,000.    The  plans  for  the  new  build-  his  work  being  the  determination  of  accurate 

ings  are  now  being  prepared.  positions  of  aU  the  nebul®  north  of  80^  south 

The  latest  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Har-  declination,  which  are  condensed  at  the  center 

vard  College  Observatory,  at  present  available,  and  as  bright  as  tlie  fourteenth  magnitude, 

was  submitted  to  the  visiting  committee  Dec.  The  groat  nebala  of  Orion  has  been  repeatedly 

7,  1886.    The  extensive  series  of  photometric  examined,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 

observations  has  been  continued,  with  gratify-  relative  brightness  of  the  various  condensations 

ing  success.    Stellar  photography  is  now  re-  composing  it,  and  thus  of  furnishing  means  of 

oeiving  considerable  attention,  and  interesting  detecting  any  change  that  may  take  place  in 

results  have  been  obtained,  to  which  reference  them.    Prof.  Stone  speaks  highly  of  the  elec- 

has  elsewhere  been  made.    The  financial  re-  trie  illumination,  which  he  has  applied  to  the 

sources  have  recently  been  greatly  increased,  equatorial 

The  Paine  bequest,  half  of  which,  about  $164,-  The  Washburn  Observatory,  which  was  left 

000,  is  n<^w  available,  has  been  added  to  the  without  a  director  upon  Prof.  Holden's  resig- 

endowment  of  the  observatorv ;  and  the  Boy-  nation  in  the  winter  of  1885,  was  placed  tem- 

den  fund  of  over  $280,000 — which  was  left  for  porarily  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  John  E. 

the  purpose  of  making  observations  **  at  such  Davies,  on  July  1,  1886,  and    Prof.  Davies 

an  elevation  as  to  be  free,  so  far  as  practicable,  has  now  been  succeeded  by  Prof.  G.  C.  Com- 

f  rom  the  hindrances  to  accurate  observations,  stock,  who  served  as  assistant  in  the  observar 

which  occur  in  the  observatories  now  existing,  tory  to  both  Prof.  Holden  and  his  predecessor, 

owing  to  atmospheric  influences'' — has  been  Prof.  Watson.    The  fifth  volume  of  publica- 

transferred  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  tions,  giving  an  account  of  the  work  accom- 

Harvard  College,  so  that  the  researches  Mr.  plished  down  to  April  1, 1887,  has  been  issued 

Boyden  had  in  view  may  be  carried  out  under  by  Prof.  Davies.    With  the  meridian  circle  a 

the  administration  of  the  observatory.    Prof,  series  of  observations  has  been  made  for  the 

Pickering  has  already  occupied,  during  the  past  determination  of  the  latitude,  and  a  discussion 

summer,  a  high  station  in  Colorado  for  experi-  of  that  co-ordinate  is  given  by  Mr.  Updegraff. 

mental  purposes,  and  intends  eventually  to  es-  A  list  of  stars  has  also  been  observed  in  dec- 

tablish  an  observatory  in  the  southern  hemi-  lination,  with  this  instrument.    The  15^inch 

sphere,  where  a  series  of  photographic  observa-  equatorial  has  been  used  for  measuring  double 

tions  will  be  carried  on  supplementary  to  simi-  stars  and  for  observations  of  Sappho  (80)  and 

lar  work  at  Cambridge.  of  comet  1887  H.    Miss  Lamb  contributes  a 

The  report  of  the  Dearborn  Observatory  of  useful  index  to  certain  stars  contained  in  var 

Chicago  for  1885  and  1886  has  lately  been  is-  rious  Greenwich  catalogues, 

sued.    It  contains  a  list  of  nebulas  discovered  The  86-incb  lenses  of  the  great  refractor  of 

there  by  Prof.  T.  H.  SafFbrd  in  1866-'68 ;  pa-  the  Lick  Observatory  were  safely  transport- 

pers  on  the  motion  of  the  lunar  apsides,  and  on  ed  across  the  continent,  and  were  deposited  in 

the  companion  of  Sirius  by  Prof.  £.  Colbert ;  the  vaults  of  the  Lick  Observatory  on  Dec 

and  an  lilnstrated  paper  on  the  physical  aspect  27,  1886.    The  safe  transportation  was  a  mat- 

of  Jupiter,  a  catalogue  of  209  new  double  ter  of  great  moment  to*  the  trustees.     The 

stars,  and  a  description  of  a  printing  chrono-  lenses  were  wrapped  separately  in  fifteen  or 

graph,  by  Prof.  G.  W.  Hough.    The  lawsuit  twenty  thicknesses  of  soft  cotton  cloth,  and 

respecting  the  ownership  of  the  instruments  were  put  into  separate  wooden  boxes  lined 

has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  observatory,  with  felt    No  nails  were  used  near  the  glassesi 
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and  the  boxes  were  made  to  fit  the  latter  in  measured  1,019  of  their  negatives,  and  in  Feb- 
shape.  These  boxes  were  inclosed  in  two  ruary,  1887,  M.  Bouqaet  de  la  Grje  announced 
others  of  steel,  each  nearly  cabical,  and  packed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  the  computa- 
with  hair.  Each  steel  box  was  then  inclosed  tions  necessary  for  their  reduction  were  half 
in  another  steel  box,  the  inner  sides  of  which  finished,  and  would  probably  be  completed 
were  covered  with  spiral  springs,  and  both  about  the  end  of  1887. 
boxes  were  made  air-tight  and  water-tight  and  The  German  Commission  trusted  principally 
placed  in  outer  chests  packed  with  asbestus  to  to  heliometers  in  the  observations  made  under 
render  them  fire-proof.  They  were  then  sus-  their  direction,  and  Dr.  Auwers  has  recently 
pended  by  pivots  in  strong  wooden  frames,  published  a  large  volume  containing  investiga- 
with  means  for  turning  one-quarter  round  tions  of  the  constants  of  the  instruments  em- 
every  day  during  the  journey.  This  was  in  ployed;  but  it  is  not  known  when  the  resulting 
order  to  prevent  any  molecular  disarrangement  parallax  will  be  obtained, 
in  the  glasses,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  polari-  Hie  Son. — ^During  1886  sun-spots  were  oon- 
zation,  through  the  jarring  of  the  train.  The  fined  almost  entirely  to  the  southern  hemi- 
great  75-foot  dome  is  in  place  and  works  well,  sphere  of  the  sun,  and  there  was  a  decided  de- 
It  revolves  with  a  longitudinal  pressure  of  225  crease  in  their  size  and  number,  relieved  only 
pounds,  so  that  the  hydraulic  machinery  pro-  by  outbursts  in  March  and  May.  Faculea  and 
vided  is  almost  unnecessary.  Work  upon  the  eruptions  seemed  to  follow  the  spots.  The 
mounting,  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  prominences  diminished  in  height  and  mean 
Warner  and  Swasey,  is  progressing  favorably,  extent,  but  they  were  nearly  equally  divided 

The  new  observatory  of  Bucknell  University,  between  the  two  solar  hemispheres,  and  the 

Lewisburg,  Pa.,  was  finished  early  in  1887.  decrease  was  not  so  rapid  as  in  the  case  of  the 

It  is  provided  with  a  10-inch  Clark  equatori^,  spots.     The  Green wicn  photographs,  snpple- 

and  a  8-inch  transit  instrument.     Creighton  mented  by  those  from  Dehra  Dtln  in  India, 

College,  at  Omaha,  also  has  a  new  observatory,  show  that  for  the  thirty-eight  days  beginning 

with  a  5-inch  eouatorial  and  a  8-inch  transit.  Oct.  81  and  ending  Dec.  7,  1886,  there  were 

An  exchan^re  of  longitude- signals  was  made  only  seven  days  on  which  even  a  single  spot 

with  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  in  was  shown.    For  a  rotation  and  a  half  the  sun 

August,  1887.  was  practically  free  from  spots.     Ricc6,  on 

1^  Solar  Panllaxi — ^The  report  of  the  com-  searching  the  Palermo  records,  finds  a  similar 
mittee  appointed  to  superintend  the  arrange-  case  in  1875,  five  years  after  the  maximum  of 
roents  for  the  British  expeditions  to  observe  the  1870,  and  nearly  eight  years  after  the  mini- 
transit  of  Venus  in  18S2,  together  with  the  mum  of  1867.  He  predicts  that  the  true  mini- 
report  of  Mr.  Stone,  who  had  charge  of  the  mum  of  the  eleven-year  period  will  fall  in 
reductions,  has  recently  been  published  as  a  1890.  Wolfs  observations  at  Zurich  ^ow  that 
Treasury  document.  Expeditions  were  sent  the  variations  in  the  spots  and  in  magnetic  phe- 
from  England  to  Jamaica,  barbadoes,  Bermuda,  nomena  kept  together  in  1886  as  in  previous 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagascar,  New  Zealand,  years. 

and  Brisbane,  Australia ;  and  the  observers  An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  Bun^s  hori- 
were  successful  at  all  these  stations  except  zontal  and  vertical  diameters,  with  special  ref- 
Brisbane,  where  the  sky  was  cloudy.  The  erence  to  the  alleged  variations  in  its  mean 
British  committee  were  not  satisfied  with  their  annual  diameter  following  the  period  of  the  sun- 
photographic  work  in  1874,  and  for  various  spot  cycle,  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Auwers  from 
reasons  they  decided  to  rely  entirely  upon  con-  the  Greenwich,  Washington,  Oxford,  and  Neuf- 
tact  observations  in  1882.  From  the  observa-  ch&tel  meridian  observations.  He  concludes 
tions  of  external  contact  at  ingress,  Mr.  Stone  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  supposing  the 
has  obtained  a  parallax  of  8*760"  ±  0*122" ;  sun^s  diameter  to  vary,  and  that  the  apparent 
from  those  of  internal  contact  at  ingress,  changes  arise  from  insafiiciently  determined 
8*828''  ±  0'028" ;  from  those  of  internal  con-  personal  equations.  He  also  points  out  that 
tact  at  egress,  8*855"  ±  0*086" ;  and  from  those  meridian  observations  are  quite  unsuited  for 
of  external  contact  at  egress,  8*953"  ±  0*048".  determination  of  any  possible  ellipticity  in  the 
The  most  probable  combined  result  he  considers  sun^s  disk,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  con- 
to  be  8*882"  ±  0*024",  which  corresponds  to  a  elude  from  these  results  that  such  ellipticity 
mean  distance  of  92,560,000  ±  250,000  miles  exists.  The  several  mean  vdues  of  the  sun^s 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  (assumed  circular)  diameter  are:   Greenwich, 

The  commissions  of  the  United  States  and  82' 02*87";  Washington,  82'  02*51";   Oxford, 

France  trusted  principally  to  photography  in  82' 02*19";  NeufchAtel,  82' 03*27",  the  d iscord- 

theirschemesforobserving  the  transit  of  1882.  ances  of  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  instru- 

Of  the  negatives  obtained  under  the  auspices  mental  or  uneliminated  personal  peculiarities, 

of  the  United  States  Commission,  after  the  re-  In  a  second  paper,  Dr.  Auwers  discusses  the 

jection  of  all  imperfect  ones,  there  remained  apparent  changes  of  both  the  horizontal  and 

1,571  which  have  been  measured,  and  Prof,  vertical  diameter  during  the  course  of  a  year 

Harkness  believes  that  the  value  of  the  solar  deduced  from  meridian  observations,  and  he 

parallax  deduoible  from  them  will  be  obtained  concludes  that  the  periodic  variations  in  the 

early  in  1888.    The  French  Commission  have  monthly  value  of  the  diameters  result  not  from 
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physical  changes  in  the  son,  but  from  the  effect  the  first  time  in  Russia,  an  excellent  serrice  of 
of  temperatore  on  the  iDStroments,  and  from  cheap  excursion  -  trains  was  organized,  with 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  telescopic  traveling  comforts  such  as  are  only  to  be  had 
images  at  opposite  seasons  of  the  year.  An-  on  the  great  trunk-lines.  Even  tiie  Grand 
other  discussion  of  the  horizontal  diameter  of  Duke  Oonstantine,  who  selected  Tver  as  his 
the  sun  has  been  made  by  Prof,  di  Legge  from  point  of  view,  did  not  disdain  to  travel  by  a 
meridian  transits  of  the  sun  observed  at  Oampi-  special  train  of  this  class  00  the  Nicholas  Rail- 
doglio  from  1874  to  1888.  The  mean  horizontal  way.  During  the  night  preceding  the  eclipse, 
diameter  at  mean  distance  deduced  from  6,796  about  800  persons  went  to  Klin  from  St.  Peters- 
transits  by  four  observers  on  2,218  days  is  82'  burg,  and  about  600  more  from  Moscow.  The 
02-88".  From  May,  1876,  the  sun's  transit  has  Physical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  distributed 
been  observed  by  projection,  thus  enabling  two  papers,  with  directions  for  amateur  observa- 
or  more  persons  to  observe  rimultaneously,  tiona,  to  all  passengers  in  the  special  train  on 
and  thereoy  affording  exceptionally  favorable  the  Moscow  line,  but  the  weather  turned  out 
opportunities  for  the  determination  of  personal  so  badly  that  probably  not  one  of  the  blanks 
equation.  was  filled  out  by  the  disappointed  enthusiasts. 

Prof.  John  Trowbridge  and  Mr.  0. 0.  Hutch-  Among  the  visitors  to  Russia  were  many  dis- 

ins  have  recently  investigated  the  solar  spec-  tinguiahed  foreign  astronomers,  all  of  whom 

trum  with  very  powerful  apparatus,  and  they  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and 

find  that  the  alleged  bright  bands,  upon  which  assisted  in  every  possible  way. 

Dr.  Henry  Draper  based  his  so-called  discovery  The  central  line  of  the  eclipse  first  struck 

of  oxygen  in  the  sun,  do  not  exist.    They  have  the  earth  at  a  point  58  miles  west-northwest 

also  examined  Prof.  J.  0.  Draper's  hypothesis  of  Leipsic,  in  latitude  61^  88'  north,  longi- 

of  the  coincidence  of  certain  aark  lines  in  the  tude  11°  16'  east  of  Greenwich,  where  the  sun 

solar  spectrum  with  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  was  just  rising.    From  there  the  line  of  total- 

of  oxygen,  and  find  it  equally  destitute  of  any  ity,  which  was  about  185  miles  wide,  sped 

physicid  basis.  across  Germany.  Russia,  Siberia,  China,  and 

TMal  Selar  Ecttpse  ef  ligist  19,  1887«— This  Japan,  and  finfdly  left  the  earth  at  a  point  in 

eclipse  excited  the  greatest  interest  through-  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  latitude  24**  27'  north, 

out  Europe,  and  will  be  memorable  as  the  first  longitude  178°  80'  east.,  where  the  sun   was 

during  which  attempts  were  made  to  observe  just  setting.    The  actual  distance  traveled  by 

and  photograph  the  corona  from  balloons.    At  the  shadow  was  about  7,960  miles,  and  the 

Berlin  the  totality  began  at  5*05  a.  h.,  and  as  time   occupied  was  2^  42*  12*,  whence  the 

there  were  few  favorable  points  for  observa-  average  rate  of  motion  was  49  miles  a  minute, 

tion  within  the  city,  the  people  flocked  by  tens  say  fifty  times  that  of  an  express  train,  or 

of  thousand  out  into  the  open  country,  whither  twice  that  of  a  shot  from  a  modem,  high-pow- 

they  were  conveyed  by  special  trains,  steam-  ered,  rified  gun — but  the  speed  was  consider- 

boats,  and  vehicles  innumerable.    The  princi-  ably  less  near  the  middle  of  the  path,  and 

pal  streets  of  the  city  were  more  thronged  greater  toward  its  ends.    The  entire  duration 

from  2  to  4  A.  H.  than  they  usually  are  at  of  the  partial  phase  of  the  eclipse  upon  the 

midday,  and  the  Tempelhof  field  never  held  a  earth's  surface  was  4^  58*  24'.    In  Germany 

larger  crowd  during  a  grand  re  view  than  at  day-  the  sun  was  too  low  during  totality  for  ad- 

breaJc  on  the  morning  of  the  eclipse.    Most  of  vantageons   photographic    and    spectroscopic 

the  people  obtained  only  momentary  glimpses  work,  and  for  such  observations  it  was  neces- 

of  tne  partial  phases;   but  those  at  Hoppe-  sary  to  go  farther  east.    The  best  localities 

garten,  ten  miles  east  of  Berlin,  were  more  were  in  Eastern  Siberia,  about  latitude  50°  80' 

highly  favored.    There  the  totality  was  con-  north,  longitude  112°  east,  but,  as  it  was  prac- 

cealed  only  by  a  thin  veil  of  clouds,  through  tically  impossible  to  transport  heavy  instrn- 

which  both  the  chromosphere  and  the  corona  ments  beyond  the  Ural  mountains,  and  in  the 

were  visible;  but  unfortunately  no  skilled  ob-  immediate  neighborhood  of  these  mountains 

servers  were  present.    While  totality  lasted,  the  the  meteorologists  thought  it   likely    to   be 

darkness  was  so  great  that  it  was  hardly  possi-  cloudy,  nearly  all  the  best  eauipped  parties 

ble  to  recognize  uoes  at  a  yard's  distance.  were  concentrated  between  Moscow  and  St. 

In  Russia,  quite  unprecedented  preparations  Petersburg.    This  proved  most  unfortunate,  for 

were  made  for  the  occasion,  and,  had   the  speaking  generally^  during  the  eclipse,  the  sky 

weather  been  favorable,  this  eclipse  would  westward  of  the  Ural  mountains  was  overcast, 

have  been  observed  and  investigated  there  in  while  eastward  it  was  beautifully  clear.    The* 

the  most  thorough  manner.     An  intelligent  neighborhood  of  Moscow  and  Tver,  of  which 

taste  for  scientific  work  is  very  widely  spread  the  meteorologists  spoke  highly  as  regards  the 

among  educated  Russians,  and  their  enthusiasm  chances   of  fine    weather,  was  shrouded  ^  in 

on  this  occasion  may  be  imagined  from  the  clouds  and  mist,  while  Yekaterinburg,  which 

sale  in  Moscow  alone  of  145,000  glasses  and  they  had  comparatively  condemned,  was  re- 

400,000  descriptive  pamphlets.     Enlightened  Joicing  in  a  clear  sky.    And,  whereas  the  early 

by  this  surprising  quantity  of  nopular  litera-  morning  hours,  in  which  the  eclipse  took  place, 

ture,  the  Russians  of  all  classes  nocked  in  great  are  more  generally  fine  than  the  corresponding 

numbers  to  many  points  of  observation.    For  evening  hours,  it  so  happened  that  in  the 
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evening  of  the  19th  the  eclipse  coold  have  been 
observed  most  successfally. 

In  Germany,  the  Berlin  Observatory  estab- 
lished six  stations  on  the  central  line  of  the 
eclipse,  together  with  some  others  near  the 
northern  and  soathem  boundaries  of  tbe  total 
zone,  and  many  additional  points  were  occn- 
pied  by  well-known  astronomers;  but  fog, 
rain,  and  doods  prevailed  to  snch  an  extent 
that  only  at  Norahausen  and  Eisleben  were 
even  partially  successfhl  observations  obtained. 
In  Russia,  west  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  at  least 
thirty  different  points  were  occupied  by  about 
one  hundred  ana  fifty  thoroughly-equipped  as- 
tronomers and  physicists,  many  of  whom  had 
traveled  far  to  see  the  eclipse,  but  the  weather 
was  so  unpropitiouB  that  the  corona  was  vis- 
ible at  only  five  of  their  stations.  In  Siberia, 
where  the  sky  was  perfectly  dear,  only  four 
parties  are  known  to  have  been  located,  and 
tlieir  equipment  was  not  of  the  first  order.  A 
party  from  the  United  States  was  stationed 
in  Japan,  but  there  again  the  weather  was 
bad. 

The  SttdHtes  ef  Satm.— Prof.  Hall  has  pub- 


lished, in  Appendix  I  to  the  '*  Washington  Ob- 
servations for  1888,"  a  discussion  of  the  orbits 
of  the  six  inner  satellites  of  Saturn,  his  main 
object  being  to  determine,  if  posdble,  the  mo- 
tions of  the  perisatumia,  and  the  mass  of  the 
ring.  The  observations  of  the  satellites  he  has 
discussed  were  made  by  Prof.  Newcomb  and 
himself  with  the  26-inoh  Wa^^ington  refract- 
or, in  1874,  and  following  years.  Prof.  Hall 
finds  from  these  observations  that  Rhea,  Dione, 
Tethys,  Mimas,  and  Enoeladus.  move  in  orbits 
sensibly  circular — a  result  which,  of  course, 
sets  aside  any  consideration  of  the  motion  of 
their  lines  of  apsides.  From  the  elements  of 
Titan  Rhea,  Dione,  and  Tethys,  the  meim  re- 
sult for  the  mass  of  Saturn  is  ^^^ — :^,  the 

mass  of  the  sun  being  taken  as  unity. 

istenMs. — Six  of  these  little  bodies  were 
added  to  the  list  during  1887,  making  the  total 
number  now  known  270.  The  following  table 
gives  their  numbers  and  names,  the  names  of 
the  discoverers,  the  dates  of  discovery,  and  the 
principal  elements  of  the  orbits,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  computers : 


Vo. 


26&. 
868. 
867. 
868. 
869. 
270. 


VmM. 


AanA .... 
Aline . . . . 
Una . . . . 


IHMOTcnf. 


Flaliaa,  at  YiennA 

PallM,  at  YtoimA 

Charlola,  at  Nlco 

Borrelly,  at  MaraeUleB. 

PaUaa,  at  Vienna 

Peters,  at  Clinton. .... 


wjr— 168T. 


Febraarr  25. . 

MajH 

May  27 

Jane  9....... 

September  21. 
Octobers. 


LoBgltadBor 

ludlmtka. 

KoBWtricity. 

Mcudb- 

Ullfl*. 

885*    27' 
2M     18 
74       6 
121     08 

25«  47' 

18    20 

7    19 

2    25 

0-261 
0157 
0047 
0-129 

2-42 
2-81 
2  82 
8-08 

Knopf. 
Lange. 
CbarlolA. 
Lange. 


An  asteorid,  detected  by  Dr.  Luther  on  April 
11,  and  independently  by  Coggia  on  April  16, 
proved  to  be  Hesperia  (69),  which  had  been 
looked  for  in  vain  m  1882,  1885,  and  in  March, 
1887.  The  fapid  motion  in  right  ascension  of 
(265)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  approaches 
quite  near  the  earth,  and  is,  therefore,  suitable 
for  determining  a  new  value  of  the  solar  par- 
allax. Of  the  asteroids  "'  unnamed  ^'  in  last 
year's  article  (256)  has  been  called  Walpurga, 
(261)  Prymno,  (262)  Valda,  (268)  Dresda. 
(264)  Libussa :  (269)  was  the  sixtieth  asteroid 
discovered  by  Palisa.  Dr.  de  Ball  has  made  a 
carefhl  discussion  of  all  the  observations  of 
Eucharis  (181)  obtained  since  its  discovery  in 
1878.  He  has  taken  into  account  the  perturba- 
tions due  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  and  those 
due  to  Jupiter  seem  likely  to  afford  an  accu- 
rate means  of  determining  that  planet's  mass. 

Cornels  of  1887i — Including  the  periodic  comet 
of  Olbers,  six  comets  have  thus  far  (October  1) 
been  discovered  during  the  year.  As  it  is  now 
possible  to  give  to  the  new  comets  their  per- 
manent designations,  we  record  them  in  the 
order  of  perihelion  passage : 

Comet  1886  Vm,  the  third  comet  dis^covered  in 
1887,  was  found  bv  £.  £.  Bam&rd,  of  the  Yander- 
bilt  Observatoiy,  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  on  Jan.  28,  or 
the  morning  of  Jan.  24,  civil  reckoning,  in  the  con- 
stellfttion  Cygnus.  A  preliminary  computation  of  the 
elements  showed  that  the  comet  had  passed  perihelion 
in  the  prccedlnfr  November,  hence  it  is  cataloged  with 
the  cometB  of  1886.  Although  a  iaint  object  when 
diBCOvered,  and  growing  fainter  as  it  receded  from 


both  the  sun  and  earth,  observationB  were  obtained  as 
late  as  the  end  of  April. 

Comet  1887  I,  Known  as  the  "Great  Southern 
Comet,''  waa  detected  by  Dr.  Thome^  Director  of  the 
Cordoba  Observatory  in  South  America,  on  Jan.  18, 
1887.  On  the  same  evening  it  was  seen  at  a  village 
near  Cape.  Town^  South  AfnciL  and  a  day  or  two  later 
at  several  places  in  Australia,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  become  visible  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Dr. 
Thome  describes  the  comet  as  a  beautiful  sight  to  the 
naked  eye— a  narrow,  straight^  sharply-defined,  grace- 
ful tail,  over  40*  long,  shininff  with  a  soft,  stany 
U^ht  against  the  darlc  sky ; .  be^nning  apparently 
without  a  head,  and  gradually  widening  and  fading 
as  it  extended  upward.  Unfortunate^,  neither  a 
well-defined  nucleus  nor  even  the  slightest  condensa- 
tion upon  which  to  point  could  be  made  out  at  any  of 
the  ooeervatories  where  the  comet  was  visible,  and 
we  are  thus  without  means  of  determinin|;  the  orbit 
with  any  degree  of  precision.  In  its  physical  appear- 
ance the  new  comet  bore  a  consideraole  resem  oiance 
to  the  great  comets  of  1848,  1880,  and  1888,  and 
it  certainly  passed  within  a  few  thousand  miles  of  the 
sun's  surface. 

Comet  1887  II  was  discovered  by  W,  K.  Brooks, 
of  Phelps,  N.  T.,  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  2S.  1887,  in 
the  constellation  Draco.  It  increased  g^raaually  in 
brightness  till  about  the  middle  of  February,  when  it 
was  described  as  a  bright  telescopio  object,  aoout  8'  in 
diameter,  with  well-marked  central  conaensation  of 
the  tenth  magnitude.  The^last  observation  published 
was  made  at  Geneva  on  April  20. 

Comet  1887  III  was  cusoovered  by  Mr.  Barnard 
on  the  niriit  of  February  16,  a  very  faint  nebulous 
object  with  a  rapid  motion  towara  the  north  and 
west.  In  physical  appearance  it  presented  no  marked 
variation  from  the  orainary  telescopio  comet  during 
the  four  or  five  weeks  it  was  under  observation. 

Comet  1887  IV.  A  third  comet  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Barnard  on  the  night  of  May  12,  its  position  then 
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boing  B.  A.  »  15^  llm ;  deol.  s  —80'  86'.  On  Majr 
18  it  WAS  described  by  Frof.  Boss  as  having  a  starlike 
nucleus  of  the  11  *5  magnitude  \  it  increased  somewhat 
in  brightness  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  without, 
however,  changing  its  ffeneral  appeanmoe.  Mr. 
Chandler  has  combined  all  the  observations  at  present 
available  into  four  normal  places,  and  finds  that  thej 
aro  rather  more  satisfactorily  represented  by  an  ellipse 
than  by  a  parabola. 

Comet  1887  V  is  Olbers's  periodic  comet,  rediscov- 
ered by  Mr.  Brooks  on  Aug.  94.  1887.  This  comet 
was  originally  discovered  by  Oloers  at  Bremen,  on 
March  6, 1815,  and  in  1816  Bessel  predicted  that  it 
would  return  to  perihelion  about  Feb.  9,  1887.  In 
1881  Dr.  GinzeL  of  Vienna,  published  an  elaborate 
rediaoussion  of  tne  orbit,  using  846  observations  from 
14  observatories,  and  taking  account  of  perturbations. 
He^btained  apcoiod  of  about  74  years,  with  an  uncer^ 
tainty  of  1*6  yean,  and  gave  Dec  16,  1886,  as  the 
most  probable  date  of  perihelion  passage.  An  ex- 
tensive sweeping  ephemeris  was  prepared  by  him, 
and  for  months  a  search  for  the  comet  was  kept  up 
by  several  astronomers,  resulting  in  its  discovei^  by 


Mr.  Brooks,  who  was  also  the  first  to  detect  Pons'a 
comet  at  its  return  in  1888-^84.  Especial  interest  at- 
taches to  Olbers's  comet  as  the  third  member  of  the 
of  comets  having  a  period  of  about  75  yean 


^  jtlley's,  Pons's,  andOIbers^s)  which  has  returned  to 
perihelion  in  conformity  with  prediction.  Early  in 
September  the  comet  showed  some  slight  traces  of  a 
tail,  in  spite  of  its  considerable  distance  ftx)m  the 
earth.  The  nucleus  was  (^uite  well  defined,  its  bright- 
ness being  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  magni- 
tude. 
Dr.  Krueger's  corrected  orbit  of  the  comet  discov- 


comet  is  moving  in  an  ellipse  whose  period*  is  about 


6*7  years,  and  as  it  passed  its  perihelion  on  Nov.  22. 
1886,  another  return  will  be  due  in  the  summer  or 
1898. 

The  approximate  elements  of  the  new  comets' 
are  as  follows,  the  dates  being  in  Greenwich 
mean  time : 


18S6,  TIIL. 
1887,  I  .... 

II.... 
III... 

IV... 

T    •  •  •  « 


T. 


18S6,>rov.,  28-83 
18S7.JUL,  11-41 
lSS7,Mar.,  1708 
1887,  Mar^  28-45 
1687,  June,  16 '66 
1887,  OcW,  .  8-60 


k 

•• 

i 

9 

258*  12' 

81*  58' 

85*  85' 

1-480 

889  M 

64  40 

188  2 

0-005 

279  Bl 

160  11 

104  17 

1*688 

185  27 

86  88 

189  47 

1007 

245  18 

15   8 

17  88 

1-894 

84  81 

65  17 

44  84 

1-200 

niMOTwy* 


1687,  Jan.  28,  by  Banund. 
1887,  Jan.  18,  by  Thome  . . 
1887,  Jan.  22,  by  BrookB.. 
1687,  Feb.  16.  by  Bamaid. 
18S7,  May  12,  by  Barnard. 
1887,  Aog.  24,  by  Brooks. . 


SjBeBjm. 


1S87  0 
18»7a 
lSh7  6 
1887(1 
1867  0 
1887/ 


FModlo. 
Olbera. 


Prof.  Daniel  Eirkwood  has  suggested  the 
probability  that  certain  comets  of  snort  period 
may  have  originated  within  the  sobur  system. 
For  example:  before  its  last  near  approach  to 
Jupiter,  Wolfs  oomet,  1884  III,  had  an  ec- 
centricity of  0*28,  which  is  exceeded  by  twelve 
known  asteroids,  and  a  period  of  revolution  of 
3,619  days,  or  five  sixths  that  of  Jupiter.  It 
was  then  an  asteroid  too  distant  to  be  seen 
even  at  perihelion.    Again :  the  orbit  of  Tem- 

JePs  comet,  1867  II,  lies  between  Mars  and 
npiter,  and  its  elements  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  an  eccentric  asteroid. 

Dr.  Bredichin  has  made  a  study  of  Fabry^s 
comet,  and  of  fiarnard^s  two  comets  of  1886, 
with  respect  to  their  bearing  upon  his  new 
theory  of  comets^  tiuls.  The  tail  of  Fabry's 
comet  belongs  undoubtedly  to  type  II,  and  the 
principal  tail  of  Barnard's  first  comet  ( 1886 
II )  to  the  same  type.  The  secondary  tail  of 
this  comet,  noticed  by  Backhouse,  seems  to 
have  been  merely  an  elongation  of  the  head,  a 
phenomenon  observed  in  other  comets.  Bar- 
nard's second  comet  (1886  IX)  had  two  tails 
dUstinctly  visible  for  a  month,  which  belonged 
respectively  to  types  I  and  III,  and  after  pass- 
ing perihelion  it  furnished  farther  confirmation 
of  Brediohin's  theory  by  throwing  out  a  third 
taU  belonging  to  type  II. 

Stdar  netsaetry. — ^From  a  comparison  of  the 
star-magnitudes  of  the  Oxford  Uranometry 
with  those  of  Wolff's  second  catalogue,  and  with 
those  of  the  Harvard  Photometry,  Prof.  Pick- 
ering has  found  that  the  Oxford  magnitudes 
are,  on  the  average,  less  than  the  Harvard  mag- 
nitudes for  stars  down  to  the  third  magnitude, 
but  greater  for  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  less 
again  for  stars  below  the  sixth.  The  Harvard 
catalogne  differs  less  from  those  of  Wolff  and 
Pritcluird  than  the  two  latter  do  from  each 


other.  The  ^*  wedge  photometer,"  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Pritchard  for  Ftof. 
Pickering,  has  been  submitted  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination by  Profs.  Langley,  Young,  and  Pick- 
ering, and  it  appears  from  Prof.  Langley's  ob- 
servations of  the  wedge  by  means  of  his  bo- 
lometer, that  there  is  a  selective  absorption  of 
light  throughout  the  wedge ;  feeble  in  the  more 
luminous  portion  of  the  spectrum,  but  of  such 
a  character  tiiat,  broadly  speaking,  the  trans- 
missibility  always  increases  from  the  violet  to- 
ward the  red,  increasing  very  greatly  in  the 
infra-red.  These  results  have  been  confirmed 
by  Prof.  Pickering's  experiments,  and  they 
emphasize  the  danger,  already  recognized  by 
Prof.  Pritchard,  of  employing  an  instrument 
of  this  kind  in  the  observation  of  deeply-colored 
stars. 

The  magnitudes  of  the  standard  stars  of  the 
British,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Ameri- 
can nautical  almanacs,  have  been  rediscussed 
by  Prof.  Pickering,  and  his  results  wiU  proba- 
bly be  adopted  in  future  issues  of  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  American  works.  The  plan  pro- 
posed was,  that  the  magnitude  adopted  for 
each  star  should  be  the  mean  of  those  derived 
from  the  Harvard  photometry,  the  photometric 
observations  of  Wolff,  the  Uranometria  Oxoni- 
ensis,  and  the  Uranometria  Argentina.  The  list 
published  by  Prof.  Pickering  embraces  800 
stars,  and  of  these  the  magnitudes  of  all  but 
64  depend  upon  at  least  two  and  j^nerally 
upon  three  authorities ;  182  stars  being  com- 
mon to  all  four  of  the  adopted  standard  cata- 
logues of  brightness. 

TariaMs  Sten.— Several  new  variable  stars 
have  been  detected  by  Chandler,  Sawyer,  £s- 
pin,  and  others,  and  among  them  are  two  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  they  appar- 
ently belong  to  the  well-known  **  Algol "  type. 
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The  first  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Chandler  in 
the  constellation  Oygnus,  R.  A.  =  20"  47*5", 
decl.  =  +  84°  14'  (DM.  +  84°,  4181).  Ite  light 
varies  from  7*1  magnitude  to  about  7*9  magni- 
tade,  and  the  period  is  some  aliqnot  part  of 
5'997  days,  which  can  not  be  exactly  determined 
until  further  observations  are  obtained.  The 
second  star  referred  to  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Sawyer,  in  March,  1887,  in  the  constella- 
tion Canis  Major,  and  as  it  is  the  first  undoubt- 
ed variable  found  in  that  constellation,  it  will 
probably  be  known  as  R  Canis  Majoris.  Its 
position  for  1887  is  R.  A.  =  7"  14-4- ;  decl.  = 
—16°  11'.  The  minimum  observed  by  Mr. 
Sawyer  was  6*8  magnitude,  and  the  period  is 
probably  about  twenty-seven  hours. 

The  new  variable  discovered  by  Mr.  Gore  on 
Dec.  18,  1885,  has  continued  to  receive  careful 
attention  at  the  hands  of  several  observers. 
From  a  series  of  observations  with  the  Zdllner 

Shotometer  of  the  Potsdam  Observatory,  Dr. 
[filler  found  that  the  star  attained  its  maxi- 
mum (6*20  magnitude)  on  Dec.  12,  1886, 
which  would  give  it  a  period  of  864  days.  In 
substantial  agreement  with  this  result  is  Mr. 
Sawyer^s  maximum  of  the  6  6  magnitude,  ob- 
served on  Dec.  18,  1886. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  observatory  of 
Harvard  College  has  published  an  annual  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  observations  made  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  upon  each  variable  star. 
In  the  fifth  of  these  publications,  to  appear  dur- 
ing 1888,  Prof.  Pickering  proposes  to  give  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  dates  of  observation 
of  each  variable  star  during  each  year  since  its 
discovery,  and  he  requests  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  department  of  astronomy  to  co- 
operate by  contributing  any  information  that 
will  assist  him  in  making  this  index  as  com- 
plete as  possible. 

Doable  and  Btaary  Stars.— The  following  table 
contains  the  results  of  computations  of  the 
orbits  of  binary  stars.  The  star  d  Eqnulei  is 
of  especial  interest,  as  the  period  of  eleven 
years  and  a  half  assigned  to  it  is  the  shortest 
known.  Wrublewsky's  orbit  gives  for  1887*24, 
position  angle  =  204*9° ;  distance  =  0*48". 
Further  observations  are  very  desirable : 
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Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  of  the  Dearborn  Obser- 
vatory, Chicago,  has  published  a  valuable  cata- 
logue of  209  new  double  stars  discovered  and 
measured  by  himself,  with  the  18i-inch  Clark 
refractor  of  that  institution. 

A  short  list  of  thirteen  new  double  stars,  dis- 
covered by  Messrs.  Leavenworth  and  MuUer 


with  the  26-inch  HcCormick  refractor,  is  pub- 
lished in  No.  166  of  the  ^'Astronomical  Journal.^' 

Pleiades.— The  details  of  Dr.  Elkin's  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  positions  of  the  prin- 
cipal stars  in  the  Pleiades  have  been  published 
as  Part  I  of  the  first  volume  of  '*  Transactions  " 
of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  heliome- 
ter-work  done  in  this  country.  Dr.  Elkin  has 
included  all  the  stars  in  the  *'Durclimu6te- 
rung  **  down  to  the  9*2  magnitude,  which  may 
reasonably  be  said  to  fall  within  the  group. 
One  of  the  stars  used  by  Bessel  in  his  cele- 
brated work  with  the  KOnigsberg  heliometer 
was  omitted  on  account  of  its  faintness,  but 
Dr.  Elkin  has  added  seventeen  stars  to  BessePs 
list  of  fifty-three,  so  that  he  has  taken  sixty- 
nine  stars  in  all. 

With  the  filar  micrometer  of  the  Washing- 
ton 26-inch  telescope.  Prof.  Hall  has  measured 
the  positions  of  sixty-three  small  stars  in  the 
Pleiades  relatively  to  the  brighter  stars  deter- 
mined by  Bessel  and  Elkin;  thus  furnishing 
data  for  testing  in  the  future  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  proper  motion  of  the  brighter 
stars  relatively  to  the  fainter  ones. 

Stir  -  Catalogies.  —  Argelander^s  '^  Dnrchmus- 
terung,^^  or  survey  of  the  northern  heavens, 
has  been  extended  from  2°  south  declination 
to  28°  south  declination,  by  Dr.  Schdnfeld, 
who  has  recently  published  his  results  as  vol- 
ume viii  of  the  Bonn  Observatory  "Beo- 
bachtungen."  This  catalogue  contains  the 
places  of  183,659  stars  within  the  limits  men- 
tioned, together  with  an  additional  1,173  stars 
falling  beyond  these  limits,  all  referred  to  the 
epoch  of  Argelander^s  work,  namely,  1865*0. 
In  the  atlas  accompanying  the  volume  each 
chart  embraces  one  hour  of  light  ascension, 
with  an  overlap  of  four  minutes  on  either  side, 
and  22°  of  declination,  reaching  from  ^1°  to 
—23°.  Dr.  Thome,  of  Cordoba,  is  extending 
SchOnfeld^s  work  to  the  south  pole,  and  has 
already  gone  over  10°  of  declination. 

Among  recent  star-catalogues  are  Romberg^s 
and  Eam^s  compilations  of  the  star-places 
scattered  through  the  volumes  of  the  '^As- 
tronomische  Nachrichten,^^  and  Respighi^s 
mean  declinations  of  1,004  naked-eye  stars  ob- 
served with  the  meridian  circle  of  the  Cam- 
pidoglio  Observatory  during  1879,  1880,  and 
1881.  An  important  list  of  480  stars,  to  be 
used  as  fundamental  points  for  zone  observa- 
tions between  20°  and  80°  south  declination,  is 
published  by  Dr.  Auwers,  in  the  June  (1887) 
number  of  the  *^  Monthly  liotices  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society.'' 

Dr.  0.  H.  F.  Peters,  Director  of  the  Litch- 
field Observatory,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  has  contrib- 
uted two  valuable  papers  to  the  third  volume 
of  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences."  The  first  paper 
is  a  critical  examination  of  all  data  bearing 
on  Flamsteed's  twenty-two  "  missing  "  stars, 
and  in  every  case  Dr.  Peters  has  formulated  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  supposed  disap* 
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pearance  of  the  star  from  the  heavens.    The  area  of  BritiBh  AQstralaria  is  8,268,866  square 

second  paper  is  a  list  of  corrigenda  to  varioas  miles,  with  a  population  of  8,626,809  souls, 

star-catalogues.  NiTal  Defenses—Most  of  the  colonies  have  ao- 

Dr.  Swift  has  published  in  the  "  Astrono-  ^uiesoed,  fully  or  in  part,  in  the  recommends- 

misohe  Nachrichten  **  his  sixth  catalogue  of  tions  of  the  British  Admiralty  for  co-operation 

nebulflo,  discovered  at  the  Warner  Observa-  in  the  naval  defenses  that  were  submitted  to 

tory,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  the  Colonial  Conference  held  in  London  early 

AfltrMWilcal  Prins.— The  Lalande  prize  of  the  in  1887.  The  Admiralty  adopted  Admiral  Try- 
Paris  Academy  has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  Back-  on^s  suggestion  of  fast  cruisers,  but  instead  of 
lund  for  his  investigations  on  the  motion  of  favoring  the  ^^  Scout "  class,  recommended  the 
Encke^s  comet ;  the  Valz  prize  to  M.  Bigourdan,  '^  Archer  "  class.  These  have  a  displacement  of 
chiefly  for  his  inquiries  mto  the  effect  of  per-  1,680  tons,  will  steam  17  knots  an  hour,  and 
sonality  in  the  observation  of  double  stars ;  carry  six  6-inch  breech-loading  rifled  guns,  be- 
and  the  Damoiseau  prize  to  M.  Sonillart,  for  sides  a  torpedo  armament  It  is  proposed  to 
his  revision  of  the  theory  of  Jupiter^s  satellites,  secure  five  of  these  and  two  fast  torpedo-boats 
An  eneouragement  of  1,000  francs  from  the  having  a  displacement  of  480  tons,  steaming 
Damoiseau  lund  has  also  been  decreed  to  M.  19  knots,  and  armed  with  three  tubes  for  White- 
Obrecht.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astro-  head  torpedoes,  one  8-inoh  breech-loading  gun, 
nomical  Society  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  four  quick-firing  8-pounders,  and  two  machine- 
W.  Hill  for  his  researches  on  the  lunar  theory,  guns.  This  fleet  will  be  auxiliary  to  the  ves- 
The  Watson  gold  medal  of  the  United  States  sels  possessed  by  the  separate  colonies,  and  to 
National  Acsdemy  of  Sciences  and  an  hono-  the  Australian  squadron  of  the  British  navy. 
rarium  of  $100  were  conferred  on  Dr.  Gould  at  New  Seatk  Walo. — ^The  Legislature  consists  of 
the  spring  meetiuff  of  the  Academy  in  1887,  two  branches,  the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
and  the  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  American  Assembly,  tlie  former  of  which  is  composed  of 
Academy,  of  Boston,  were  presented  to  Prof,  not  less  than  22  members,  nominatea  by  the 
Langley  on  May  11, 1887.  The  Warner  prizes  Crown,  and  the  latter  of  122  members,  elected 
of  $100  for  each  new  comet  discovered  have  by  manhood  suffrage  and  secret  ballot.  The 
been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Brooks,  Governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  is 
the  former  having  detected  three  and  the  latter  Lord  Carrington,  who  assumed  oflice  on  Dec. 
two  comets,  including  that  of  Olbers.  On  ac-  12,  1885.  The  Ministry,  appointed  on  Jan  19, 
count  of  the  importance  of  early  observations  1887,  consists  of  the  following  members:  Pro- 
of the  latter  comet,  and  the  uncertainty  exist-  mier  and  Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  Henry  Parkes ; 
ing  in  the  computed  period,  a  special  prize  had  Colonial  Treasurer,  John  Fitzgerald  Bums  ; 
been  offered  for  its  detection.  Minister  for  Lands,  Thomas  Garrett ;  Minister 

Blbllegmphyi  —  Among  the  recent  books  for  Public  Works,  John  Sutherland ;  Attorney- 
worthy  of  mention  are :  Houzeau  and  Lancas-  General,  W.  J.  Foster ;  Minister  for  Public  In- 
terns ^*  Bibliographic  g^n^rale  de  TAstronomie,*'  struotion,  James  Inglis ;  Minister  for  Justice, 
vol.  i,  Part  I ;  Oppolzer^s  **  Canon  der  Finster-  William  Clarke;  Postmaster-General,  C.  J.Rob- 
nisse  *' ;  and  Schram^s  "  Tafeln  zur  Bereohnung  erts ;  Minister  of  Mines,  Francis  Abigail.  The 
dern&herenUmst&ndederSonnenfinsternisse^^;  area  of  the  colony  is  810,700  square  miles. 
Airy's  ^*  Numerical  Lunar  Theory  " ;  Lockyer's  The  estimated  population  in  1885  was  957,985. 
**  Chemistry  of  the  Sun  " ;  Brann^s  "  Cosmog-  The  average  net  immigration  during  the  five 
onie  " :  and  also  the  second  editions  of  Miss  years  1880-^86,  was  80,000  per  annum.  In 
Clerke^s  ^^  History  of  Astronomy  during  the  1885  the  number  of  immigrants  was  78,188, 
Nineteenth  Century";  and  of  Lancaster's  '^Liste  and  of  emigrants  80,455.  The  births  in  1885 
g^n^raledesObservatoiresetdes  Astronoroes."  numbered  85,048,  the  deaths  15,282,  and  the 
We  are  glad  to  notice  the  reappearance  of  the  marriages  7,618.  The  population  comprised 
''Astronomical  Journal,"  which  was  started  662,685  Protestants,  of  whom  425,888  belonged 
by  Dr.  Gould  at  Cambridge  in  1849.  The  sixth  to  the  Church  of  England,  92,542  to  the  Pres- 
volnme  was  completed  in  1861,  and,  after  byterian,  and  82,195  to  the  Methodist  Church ; 
an  intermission  of  twenty-five  years,  the  first  264,692 Boman  Catholics;  4,215  Jews;  11,882 
number  of  the  seventh  volume  is  dated  Nov.  Pagans ;  and  18,776  of  various  beliefs.  The 
^'  ^_^^_:  ^^^  schools  in  1885  had  181,578  scholars  and 

ACSTEALASIA,  a  division  of  the  globe,  of  which  8,552  teachers.  Sydney,  the  capital,  contained 
the  chief  inhabited  portions  are  £e  British  colo-  at  the  end  of  1886  about  280,000  inhabitants, 
nies  of  the  Australian  continent  and  the  islands  The  value  of  imports  in  1885,  including  spo- 
of New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  The  colonies  of  cie  and  bullion,  wss  £28,295,232 ;  the  value  of 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  exports,  £16,541,745.  The  export  of  wool  was 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  possess  valued  at  £7,678,247.  The  quantity  of  wool 
responsible  government.  Western  Australia  has  sent  to  Great  Britain  was  110,106,216  pounds, 
a  representative  system  that  is  more  under  the  of  the  value  of  £4,958,759.  The  number  of 
control  of  the  crown;  and  the  Fiji  and  Rotumah  sheep  in  the  colony  in  March,  1886,  was  84,- 
islands,  the  Kermedeo  inlands,  and  the  Anck-  551,662.  The  area  leased  for  pastoral  purposes 
land  islands,  with  the  Carolines  and  many  small  in  1885  was  217,407  square  miles.  The  area 
islands,  constitute  crown  colonies.    The  total  under  cultivation  was  only  868,098  acres,  pro- 
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dncing  besides  other  crops  2,768,880  bushels  the  Legislative  OoancO,  composed  of  eightj- 

of  wheat,  4,285,168  bnsbels  of  Indian  corn,  six  members,  elected  nnder  property  and  eda- 

41,859,360  pounds  of  sngar,  and  565,470  gal-  cational  limitations,  and  the  Legisladve  Assem- 

lons  of  wine.    The  next  most  important  ex-  blj,  elected  bj  universal  suffrage.    The  Gov- 

ports  after  wool  were  coal  of  the  value  of  ernor  is  Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  who  as- 

£966,668,  and  tin  of  the  value  of  £728,969.  sumed  the  government  on  July  15,  1884.    The 

The  gold  product  in  1885  was  £866,888.  Cabinet  is   made    up    as   follows:    Premier, 

The  length  of  the  state  railroads  in  1885  was  Minister  of  Mines  and  of  Railways,  Sir  Duncan 

1,782  miles.    Their  capital  cost  was  £24,962,-  Gillies;  Chief  Secretaiy  and  Commissioner  of 

972,  the  earnings  for  the  year  £2,174,868,  and  Water-Supply,  Alfred  Deakin ;  Attorney-Gen- 

the  expenses  £1.458,158.    There  were  19,864  oral,  H.  J.  Wrixon:  Commissioner  of  Public 

miles  of  telegraph-wires.    The  number  of  paid  Works,  J.  Nlmmo ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Henry 

messages  was  2,625,992.    The  post-office  trans-  Cuthbert;  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Cus- 

mitted  89.851,200  letters.  toms,  W.  F.  Walker :  Commissioner  of  Lands 

The  public  revenue  in  1885  was  £7,588,656 ;  and  Survey,  J.  L.  Dow ;  Minister  of  Public 

the  expenditure,  £7,544,594;  the  debt  on  Dec.  Instruction,  Charles  H.  Pearson;  Minister  of 

81,  1886,  £41,064,259.  Defense,  James  Lorimer ;  Postmaster-General, 

In  the  beginning  of  1887  a  difference  on  F.  T.  Derham ;  Ministers  without  office,  M.  H. 

financial  questions  arose  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Davies  and  James  Bell, 

the  Premier,  Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  taking  ex-  The  area  of  Victoria  is  87,884  square  miles, 

ceptions  to  certain  statements  of  the  colonial  The  population  was  estimated  on  June  80, 

secretary,  G.  R.  Dibbs,  in  connection  with  the  1886,  at  1,009,758,  comprising  541,015  males 

deficit  of  1880,  reauested  the  latter  to  resign,  and  468,788  females.    The  number  of  births  in 

On  his  refusing,  tne  entire  ministry  tendered  1885  was  29,975;  of  deaths,  14,860;  of  mar- 

their  resignations  on  January  10.    After  sev-  riages,   7,895.     The  capital  city,  Melbourne, 

eralconferenceswith  the  Governor,  anew min-  had  in  1886  about  865,000  inhabitants.    The 

istry  was  formed  under  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who,  population  was  divided  in  respect  to  religion 

in  explaining  his  policy  to  the  Legislative  As-  m  1885  into  852,087  Episcopalians,  149,849 

sembly,  announced  that  the  Government  would  Presbyterians,  122,504  Methodists,  74,689  other 

revert  to  the  principle  of  pure  free  trade,  and  Protestants,  229,917  Roman  Catholics,  4,894 

undertake  a  tnorough  reformation  of  the  dis-  Jews,  11,000  Pagans,  and  80,100  others.  There 

organized  finances  of  the  colony,  stating  that  were  in  1885  1,826  state  schools,  with  224,685 

they  would  endeavor  to  obtain  a  larger  reve-  enrolled  pupils,  and  8,650  teachers.    The  im- 

nue  from  lands,  better  management  of  the  rail-  migration  by  sea  in  1865  was  76,976,  and  the 

roads,  retrenchment  in  the  civil  service,  and,  emigration  61,994. 

if  necessary,  would  resort  to  an  equitable  prop-  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1885  was 

erty  tax.     With  this  programme  they  appealed  £18,044,604,  and  of  the  exports,  £15,551,758. 

to  the  electorate,  and  obtained  a  working  ma-  The  export  of  wool  was  valued  at  £5,028,011 ; 

jority  in  a  new  parliament.    In  the  financial  of  gold  and  specie,  £4,809,585 ;  of  live-stock, 

statement  the  colonial  treasurer  proposed  the  £900,801 ;  of  breadstuffs,  £772,482.    Of  the 

repeal  of  the  customs  act  of  the  last  session,  wool  export,  amounting  to  106,078,982  lbs., 

and  announced  a  new  tariff  limited  to  twenty-  only  aboat  one  half  was  the  produce  of  the 

four  articles  selected  for  revenue  purposes  only,  colony.    The  quantity  of  gold  produced  in 

including  higher  rates  on  spirits  and  an  excise  1885  was  785,218  ounces,  valued  at  £2,940,872. 

duty  on  domestic  ales.    With  no  other  new  tax-  There  were  2,405,157  acres  in  cultivation  in 

es,  the  ministry  expected  an  increased  revenue,  March,  1886,  of  which  215,994  were  under 

which,  with  the  aid  of  savings,  would  enable  wheat.     The  wheat-product  was    9,170,588 

them  to  extinguish  the  accumulated  deficits,  bushels,  or  9  bushels  to  the  acre.    The  number 

amounting  to  £2,600,000,  within  eight  years,  of  sheep  in  the  colony  was  10,681,887  in  1886 ; 

The  estimates  showed  a  reduction  of  £450,000  of  cattle,  1,290,790  head, 

on  the  appropriations  of  1886,  and  the  ministry  The  government  railroad  system  had  in  June, 

expected  a  surplus  of  £800,000  at  the  end  of  1886,  a  total  length  of  1,748  miles,  besides  267 

the  year.    There  were  some  stormy  sittings  miles  in  process  of  construction.    There  were 

during  the  debates,  and  on  May  21  a  continu-  8,949  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  9,617  miles 

ous  session  of  forty-eight  hours  was  ended  by  of  wire  at  the  close  of  1885.    The  gross  rail- 

the  application  of  the  cUture.  A  bill  was  passed  way  receipts  in  1885-*86  were  £2,829,126,  and 

for  protecting  the  colony  from  the  infiux  of  for-  the  net  receipts  £1,018,689,  being  a  profit  of 

eign  criminals  whose  sentences  have  expired,  4*36  per  cent,  on  the  capital  investment  of 

containing,  among  other  stringent  provisions,  £28,880,000,  all  but  £2,400,000  of  which  was 

one  making  persons  who  harbor  sach  criminals  raised  by  loans.    The  number  of  letters  for- 

liable  to  a  yearns  imprisonment,  and  empower-  warded  in  1885  was  86,061,880;  of  telegraph 

ing  the  Governor  to  proclaim  foreign  penal  set-  dispatches  in  1884,   1,594,296.     The  revenue 

tlements.    Vessels  bringing  time-expured  con-  from  telegraphs  in  1886  was  £87,802.    A  par- 

victs  are  liable  to  forfeiture,  and  their  captains  eel  post  was  introduced  in  1887. 

to  a  sentence  of  five  years  in  the  penitentiary.  The  receipts  of  the  treasury  in  the  year 

Tlctorla.— The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  ended  June  80,  1886,  were  £6,416,405 ;  the 
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expenditures,    £6,606,901.     Of   the  revenae  QMendod*-— The  memhers  of  the  Legislaliye 

£2,683.510   came  from  taxes,  and  the  rest  Oouicil  are  nominated  hy  the  Orown  for  life, 

from  the  railroads,  telegraphs,  orown  lands,  and  those  of  the  Legislatlye  Assembly  elected 

and  similar  sooroes.    The  expenses  of  the  pub-  by  the  people  without  restriction  of  suffrage, 

lie  debt  amounted  to  £1,286,904,  and  £1,418,-  holders  of  real  estate  having  votes  in  the  dis- 

690  were  expended  on  railways,  £968,284  on  tricts  where  their  property  is  situated  as  well 

other  public  works,  and  £649,671  on  posts  and  as  in  their  places  of  residence.    The  Governor 

telegraphs.    The  expenditure  for  public  eduoa-  is  Sir  Anthony  Mnsgrave,  who  was  appointed 

cation  amounted  to  £642,070.    The  public  debt  in  April,  1888.    The  ministry  consists  of  the 

at  the  end  of  1885-^86  amounted  to  £80,127,-  following  members :    Sir  Samuel  Walker  Grif- 

882.    The  average  rate  of  interest  paid  is  4^  ^^^t  Premier,  Ohief  Secretary,  and  Vice-Presi- 

per  cent.    The  revenue  for  1886-^87  amounted  dent  of  the  Executive  Oouncil ;  James  Robert 

to  £6,788,000 ;  that  for  1887-'88  is  estimated  Dickson,  Colonial  Treasurer ;  Thomas  MacDon- 

at  £6,906,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  £7,444,-  aid-Patterson,    Postmaster-General ;     Arthur 

000.    The  receipts  are  to  be  increased  by  a  Rntledge,  Attorney-General;  William  Miles, 

duty  of  Ss,  Vd.  per  cwt  on  cane-sugar,  and  6<.  Secretary  for  Public  Works ;  Berkeley  Basil 

on  beet-sugar,  and  by  increased  timber  duties.  Moreton,  Oolonial  Secretary  and  Secretary  for 

A  centennial  exhibition  is  arranged  to  be  Public  Instruction;  Charles  Boydell  Dutton, 

held  in  Melbourne,  to  begin  on  August  1, 1888,  Secretary  for  Public  Lands, 

and  remain  open  six  months.  The  colony  has  an  area  of  668,497  square 

Sralh   Antralia.— The    Legislative   Council,  miles  and  an  estimated  population  on  June  80, 

elected  by  limited  suffrage,  can  not  be  dissolved  1886,  of  880,090  souls.    The  number  of  immi- 

by  the  executive.    Each  of  the  fifty-two  mem-  grants   in    1886  was  84,884,    including  679 

hers  is  elected  by  the  entire  colony,  but  the  Chinese  and  1,929  Polynesians.    The  emigra- 

seats  are  apportioned  among  four  districts.  tion  was  22,768,  including  1,288  Chinese  and 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  fifty-two  1,908  Polynesians.    The  Chinese  immigration 

members,  elected  by  universal  manhood  suf-  in  1888  was  2,951,  and  the  decline  is  caused  by 

frage.     The  Grovemor,  who  received  his  ap-  restrictive  legislation.    The  number  of  births 

pointment  in  November,  1882,  is  Sir  William  in  1885  was  11,672;  of  deaths,  6,285;  of  mar- 

C.  F.  Robinson.     The  Hoase   of  Assembly  riages,  2,842. 

passed  a  Tote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony,  7,728,668 
government  on  June  8, 1887,  and  a  new  Cabi-  acres,  or  less  than  2  per  cent.,  had  been  alien- 
net  was  formed,  composed  as  follows:  T.  ated  by  the  Government  up  to  the  end  of  1885. 
Playford,  t^remier  and  Treasurer ;  James  Gor-  There  were  807,290,880  acres  leased  for  pastor- 
don  Ramsay,  Chief  Secretary;  A.  Cott,  Com-  al  purposes  in  1885,  the  number  of  runs  being 
missiouer  of  Public  Works;  C.  C.  Kingston,  9,292.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony 
Attorney-General ;  and  Mr.  Johnson,  Commis-  was  8,994,822.  Under  the  new  land  act  of 
sioner  of  Education.  1884  agricultural  leases  for  not  more  than  1,280 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  908,425  square  acres  will  be  granted  for  fifty  years,  and  pastor- 
miles.    The  estimated  population  on  Dec.  31,  al  leases  for  a  maximum  of  20,000  acres  to 

1885,  was  818,428  persons,  o^  whom  168,641  run  thirty  vears. 

were  males  and  149,782  females.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1885  was  £6,- 

The  value  of  imports  in  1885  was  £5,548,-  422,490;  the  value  of   exports,  £5,248,404. 

403 ;  of  exports,  £5,686,255.    The  leading  arti-  The  export  of  wool  was  valued  at  £1,779,682 ; 

cles  of  export  are  wool,  of  the  value  of  £1,41 7,-  of  sugar,  £720,921.    The  area  devoted  to  the 

245  in  1885;  and  wheat  and  flour,  of  the  value  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  in  1885  was  59,186 

of  £2,162,518.    The  area  of  cultivated  land  is  acres.    The  produce  of  88,557  acres  was  val- 

2,785,490  acres,  of  which  1,942,458  are  devoted  ued  at  £1,075,285.    The  quantity  of  gold  pro- 

to  wheat,  producing  14,621,755  bushels    in  duced  in  1885  was  810,941  ounces. 

1884-'85.    There  are  226,180  square  miles  held  At  the  end  of  1885  there  were  1,484  miles 

under  pastoral  leases.    The  number  of  sheep  of  railroad,  in  which  the  Government  had  in- 

in  the  colony  in  1885  was  6,696,406.  vested  £9,484,654.      There   were    558  miles 

The  railroad  mileage  in  1885    was  1,068  more  in  course  of  construction.    The  railroad 

miles  of  completed  Imes  and  718  under  con-  receipts  during  1885  amounted  to  £691,541, 

struction.    There  were  1,068  miles  of  telegraph  and  the  working  expenses  to  £444,140.    The 

lines  and  9,378  miles  of  wire.  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post-office 

The  revenue  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  in  1835  was  9,776,407.    The  mileage  of  tele- 

1886,  was  £2,279,088;  the  expenditure,  £2,-  graph  lines  was  7,588  at  the  end  of  1885;  of 
883,289.  The  revenue  for  1886-'87  was  esti-  wires,  12,290.  The  number  of  messages  dur- 
mated  at  £2,218,124,  and  the  expenditure  at  ing  the  year  was  1,082,188. 

£2,214,563.     The  actual  receipts,    however,  The  revenue    of  the  Government   during 

only  amounted  to  £1,868,000,  leaving  an  accu-  1885-'86   was  £2,868,295;  the    expenditure, 

mulatod  defidency  of  £1,080,000.    The  public  £8,090,160.    The  revenue  for  1886-'87  was 

debt  amounted  to  £17,020,900  on  Dec.   81,  £2,870,000 ;  the  expenditure,  £8,268,000.  The 

1885.    The  entire  amount  was  raised  for  pro-  public  debt  on  Dec.  81,  1885,  amounted  to 

ductive  public  works.  £19,820,850. 
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Wcstcn  AifltraHiu — ^Tbe  Governor  is  asBisted  nlation  in  1886,  according  to  a  cenras  taken 

by  a  Legislative  Council,  composed  of  eight  on  March  28  was,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  578,- 

nominat^  and  sixteen  elected  members.    The  482,  of  which  number  812,221  were  males,  and 

present   Governor   is  Sir   Frederick  Napier  266,261  females.    The  number  of  births  was 

Broome,  appointed  in  December,  1882.  19,693  in  1886;  of  deaths,  6,081 ;  of  marriages, 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  975,-  8,813.    The  number  of  immigrants  was  16,- 

920  square  miles.    The  population  at  the  end  199;  of  emigrants,  11,695.    The  Maori  popn- 

of  1885  was  estimated  at  35,186.    The    net  lation  in  March,  1886,  was  41,482,  of  which 

immigration  during  the  year  was  2,228 ;  the  number  22,765  were  males  and  18,667  females, 

number  of  births,  1,200 ;  the  number  of  deaths.  The  number  of  Maoris  in  1881  was  44,097. 

600.     The  value  of  imports  in  1885  was  £650,-  The  chief  industries  of  the  colony  are  agri- 

891;  of  exports,  £446,692.    There  were  2,288  culture,  stock-raising,  and  gold -mining.    Two 

miles  of  telegraph  and  76  of  completed  rail-  thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  islands  is  fitted  for 

road)  while  48  miles  of  railroad  were  build-  agriculture  or  gra2dng.    The  total  area  of  the 

ing.  colony  is  66,710,820  acres,  of  which  18,805,594 

TtsmaiUk — The  Legislative  Oouncil  has  18  had  passed  ipto  the  hands  of  private  owners 
members,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  86,  all  np  to  the  close  of  1885.  The  cultivated  acre- 
elected  under  property  qualifications  of  differ-  age  in  1886  was  6,668,920,  but  of  this  5,465,- 
ent  degrees  for  each  house.  157  acres  were  under  grass-crops.    The  pro- 

The  Governor  is  Sir  Robert  G.  0.  Hamil-  duction  of  wheat  m  1886  was  4,242,285  bush- 
ton,  appointed  in  January,  1887.  The  Oabinet  els.  The  average  yt^ld  of  wheat  per  acre  is 
resigned  in  March,  1887,  and  a  new  one  was  24*40  bushels ;  of  oats,  26*11 ;  of  barley,  25*92. 
formed,  composed  of  the  following  ministers :  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  in  March, 
Premier  and  Chief  Secretary,  P.  O,  Fysh,  1886,  was  16,580,888.  The  product  of  the  gold- 
who  succeeded  James  TV.  Agnew;  Treasurer,  mines  in  1885  was  222,782  ounces,  valued  at 
Mr.  Bird,  who  succeeded  WiJliam  U.  Burgess ;  £890,056. 

Attorney  -  General,   Mr.  Clarke,  successor  to  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1885  was 

John   S.   Dodds ;   Minister  of  Lands,  Mines,  £7,479,921 ;  of  the  exports,  £6,819,989.    The 

and  Works,  Mr.  Braddon,  successor  to  Nicholas  export  of  wo(d  was  86,507,431  pounds,  valued 

J.  Brown.  at  £8,205,275.    Grain  and  flour  were  exported 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  26,215  to  the  value  of  £627,865,  and  frozen  meat  of 

square  miles.  The  population  on  Dec.  81,  1885,  the  value  of  £373,857.    The  value  of  the  gold 

was  estimated  at  188,791  souls.    The  net  im-  exported  was  £890,056. 

migration  for  the  year  was  649.  On  March  81, 1885,  there  were  1,654  miles 

The  imports  in  1885  amonnted  to  £1,757,-  of  railroads  in  the  colony.    The  capital  invest- 

486 ;  the  exports  to  £1,318,693.    The  chief  ment  up  to  March  81, 1886,  amounted  to  £18,- 

articies  of  export  are  wool,  gold,  tin,  timber,  726,166.    The  net  receipts  for  the  year  were 

and  preserved  fruits.    The  revenue  of  the  Gov-  £857,078,  representing  a  profit  of  not  quite  2f 

emment  in  1885  amounted  to  £600,550,  and  per  cent.    The  post-office  in  1885  forwarded 

the  expenditure  to  £603,657.  37,149,788  letters  and  14,233,878  newspapers. 

New  ZeabuuL  —  The  Legislative  Council   is  There  were,  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  4,463  miles  of 

composed  of  54  members,  nominated  for  life  telegraph  lines  and  10,981  miles  of  wire, 

by  the  Crown;  the  House  of  Representatives^  The  revenue  for  the  year  ended  March  81, 

of  95  members,  elected  by  restricted  suffrage  1886,  was  £8,746,945,  of  which  £181,888  were 

for  three  years.  derived  from  land  sales,  leases,  and  mining 

The  Governor  is  Lient.-Gen.  Sir  William  licenses.    The   public  debt  in  March,   1886, 

Francis  Jervois,  appointed  in  November,  1882^  amounted  to  £34,965,222,  in  part  offset  by  a 

in  March,  1887.  sinking  fund  amounting  to  £3,276,873.    The 

The  ministry  is  composed  of  the  following  revenue  for  1886-*87  was  £3,882,428,  and  the 

membersiSirtfnliusVogel,  Colonial  Treasurer,  expenditure  £4,012,598.    To  secure  an  equi- 

Postm&ster- General,  Commissioner  of  Tele-  librium  the  Government  proposed  to  increase 

graphs,  and  Commissioner  of  Stamp  Duties  the  property  tax  to  Id,  in  the  pound  for  all 

and  Customs ;  Sir  Robert  Stout,  Premier,  At-  properties  exceeding  £2,500  in  value.     The 

torney-General,  and  Minister  of  Education ;  ministry  was  defeated  on  a  resolution  declar- 

Edward  Richardson,  Minister  o{ Public  Works;  ing  the  budget  unsatisfactory,  and  Parliament 

John  Ballance,  Native  Minister,  Minister  of  was  dissolved  in  June,  1887,  and  new  elections 

Defense,  and  Minister  of  Lands  and  Immigra-  were  appointed  for  August.    Before  the  pro- 

tion ;  Joseph  Augustus  Tole,  Minister  of  Jus-  rogation  a  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the 

tice;  Patrick    Alphonsus   Buckley,    Colonial  self-adjustment  of  parliamentary  representa- 

Secretary ;   William  J.  M.  Lamach,  Minister  tion  on  the  basis  of  population, 

of  Mines  and  Minister  of  Marino ;  W.  H.  Rey-  British  New  Mbmu— Great  excitement  waa 

nolds,  without  oflice.  caused  in  Queensland  by  the  massacre  of  Capt. 

The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  Craig  and  the  "  Emily,*'  while  pearl-fishing  off 

104,027  square  miles.    The  North  Island  con-  Jeannet  Island,  New  Guinea,  in  October,  1886. 

tains  44,78H,   the  Middle  Island  55,224,  and  In  the  winter  the  British  naval  vessel  ^*  Dia- 

Stewart's  Island  1,300  square  miles.    The  pop-  mend ''  was  sent  to  punish  the  natives.    They 
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fled  at  the  approach  of  the  ship,  bnt  several 
of  their  villages  were  burned. 

AUSTRIA -HDHGABT,  an  empire  in  Central  En- 
rope.  The  two  states  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  united  in  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  and 
have  a  common  army,  navy,  and  diplomacy. 
They  are  also  joined  in  a  cnstoms-nnion,  which 
with  the  fiscal  arrangements  for  the  defrayal 
of  common  expenses,  is  renewable  every  ten 
years.  Appropriations  for  common  purposes 
are  obtained  fn»m  the  Delegations,  a  body  of 
120  members  chosen  one  half  from  the  Aus- 
trian and  one  half  from  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment, each  upper  house  sending  20  and  each 
lower  house  40.  The  sovereignty  in  the  Aus- 
trian or  Oisleithan  Empire,  and  in  the  Hungar- 
ian or  Transleithan  Kingdom  is  hereditary  in 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.  The  Emperor  is  Franz 
Josef  1,  bom  Aug.  18,  1880,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1848.  The  heir-apparent  is  the 
Archduke  Rudolf;  born  Aug.  21,  1858.  The 
Ministry  for  Oommon  Affairs  is  composed  as 
follows:  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  of 
the  Imperial  Household,  Oount  6.  E&lnoky  de 
K6r6spatak;  Minister  of  War,  Lieut.  Field- 
Marshal  Oount  Bylandt-Rheydt ;  Minister  of 
Finance,  Benjamin  de  KAllay. 

Ana  aid  Fijiilatiaii — ^The  area  of  the  princi- 
pal political  divisions  of  the  Austrian  ana  Hun- 
garian monarchies,  and  their  estimated  popu- 
lation at  the  end  of  1885,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 


FROVINCGS. 


Smfibb  or  AvRBiA: 

Low«r  Austria 

Upper  Austria , 

SaUHirg 

Btjria 

OuiDthIa 

Carntola 

Ooaat  ProTincM 

l^^rol  and  Yondberg , 

Bohmn\tk 

MoiaTla 

8il«0U 

Oalida 

Bnkowfna , 

Dalmatia 


SqaartBllM. 


T,6M 

4,681 

8,767 

8,670 

4.005 

8,806 

8,084 

11,824 

90,060 

8,fi68 

1,087 

80,807 

4,089 

4JM0 


Total  Anatria 


Knfiooii  ow  HnroABT : 
Vlnaguy  and  TnuuylTaiiia 

GitM^  aod  Slavonla 

Town  of  FloDM 


Total  Hnngaij 


Total  Aostro-Rungariui 
Ecn]rtra 


240,042 


Popoladoa. 


8,468.898 
767,770 
166,925 

1,241,651 
858,485 
401.662 
666,684 
910,966 

6,697,888 

2,187,476 
661,977 

8,219,660 
610,886 
608,696 


22,868,826 


14,841,276 

1,992,674 

21,786 


16,856,686 


89,224,611 


The  number  of  births  in  Austria  in  1885  was 
returned  as  885,201;  deaths,  714,081;  mar- 
riages, 175,238 ;  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
171,170.  The  number  of  births  in  Hungary  in 
1884  was  758,652 ;  deaths,  515,254 ;  marriages, 
167,404;  natural  increment  of  population,  288,- 
898.  Tlie  number  of  emigrants  through  the 
German  free  ports  in  1885,  was:  Austrians, 
20,558;  Hungarians,  18,195.  The  population 
of  Vienna,  the  Austrian  capital,  in  1880,  was 
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1,108,857 ;  that  of  Buda-Pesth,  the  capital  of 
Hungary,  in  1886,  422,557. 

The  Roman  Catholics  form  79*9  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Austria  proper ;  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  Oatholics,  11*5  per  cent. ;  Pro- 
testants and  other  Ohristians,  1*8  per  cent.; 
Byzantine  Greeks,  2*8  per  cent. ;  Jews,  4*5  per 
cent.  In  Hungary  the  proportions  are  50  per 
cent.  Roman  Catholics,  9*7  per  cent.  Greek 
Catholics  and  Armenians,  20*6  per  cent.  Prot- 
estants, 15*6  per  cent.  Byzantine  Greeks,  and 
4*1  per  cent.  Jews.  In  the  whole  empire  67'6 
per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 10*6  per  cent.  Greek  and  Armenian  Ca- 
tholics, 9*6  per  cent.  Protestants,  7*9  percent,  of 
the  Byzantine  Greek  Church,  and  4*3  per  cent. 
Jews.  According  to  statistics  1880,  the  total 
illiterate  class  formed  82*59  per  cent,  of  the 
male  and  86*08  per  cent,  of  the  female  popida- 
tion  of  Austria  over  six  years  of  age.  In  the 
lands  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  81*6  percent,  of 
the  population  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
In  1888,  84*9  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school- 
age  were  receiving  instruction  in  Austria, 
while  in  Hungary  85*8  per  cent,  were  attend- 
ing school  in  1885. 

FtaiiMM. — The  revenue  in  1886  for  common 
aifairs  amonnted  to  119,724,748  florins.  The 
budget  estimates  for  1887  amounted  to  128,- 
855,414  florins,  of  which  102,055,440  florins 
were  to  be  provided  by  the  contributions  from 
the  two  parts  of  the  empire,  18,642,206  florins 
derived  from  customs,  and  the  rest  from  the 
receipts  of  the  ministries.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  the  diplomatic  service  was  set  down 
as  4,477,150  florins ;  the  ordinary  expenditure 
for  the  army  as  99,950,528,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary as  5,984,850  florins;  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure of  the  navy  as  9,145,009,  extraor- 
dinary as  2,171,080  and  expenses  of  the  Board 
of  Control  as  128,867  florins. 

The  Amy. — The  army  law  of  1886  created  in 
addition  to  the  Landwehr  a  Landsturm,  or 
second  line  of  reserves.  The  annual  recruit  of 
the  regular  army  amounts  to  94,000.  The  term 
of  service  in  the  active  army  is  three  years,  in 
the  regular  army  reserve  four  years,  in  the 
Landwehr  flve  years,  and  in  the  Landsturm 
twelve  years.  Men  who  have  served  in  the 
regular  army  are  liable  for  service  in  the  Land- 
sturm as  commissioned  or  non-commissioned 
oflicersup  to  the  age  of  sixty.  In  time  of  war 
the  Landsturm  may  be  drawn  on  to  complete 
the  Landwehr  regiments.  The  Landsturm  is 
expected  to  add  a  million  men  to  the  war-ef- 
fective, which  will  nearly  double  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Austro-Hangarian  army.  Three 
army  corps  are  to  be  provided  with  the  new 
repeating-rifle  by  the  beginning,  and  seven 
more  before  the  end  of  1888.  The  armament 
of  the  Landwehr  is  to  be  completed  by  1891. 

The  common  ministry,  impelled  by  the  pre- 
carious political  situation  in  Europe,  called  an 
extraordinary  session  of  the  Delegations  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  1887,  and  obtained  an  ex- 
traordinary war  credit  of  52,500,000  florins. 
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Russia  had  ooDoentrated  a  large  force  of  caval-  518  florins :  grdn  and  pulse,  82,924,212  floiins; 

ry  on  the  frontier  of  Galioia,  which  caased  a  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  27,686,642  florins ;  animals, 

similar  but  less  extensive  movement  of  Anstro-  26,078,980  florins;  fats  and  oils,  86,166,866 

Hungarian  troops,  and  hastened  the  carrying  florins;  furs,  16,651,260  florins;  machinery  and 

out  of  military  measures  already  decided  upon,  vehicles,  22,608,184  florins;  wood  and  mann- 

Wooden  barracks  for  cavalry   were  erected  factures  thereof,  15,987,841  florins;  books  and 

along  the  wLole  frontier  of  Galicia,  and  large  objects  of  art,  15,705,689  florins;  gums  and 

numbers  of  workmen  were  employed  in  Febru-  resins,  12,628,895  florins  i  salt,  12,788,821  flor- 

ary  and  March  in  completing  the  fortress  of  ins;  metals  and  metal  manufactures,  11,889,- 

Oracow,  and  on  fortifications  at  Prezmy si.  271  florins;   pottery,  8,945,570  florins;  fuel, 

The  work  on  the  strategic  lines  in  Galicia  7,700,788  florins ;  wines  and  spirits,  7,545,646 
wasalso pushed  forward.  The  Austrian  Reichs-  florins;  minerals,  6,062,106  florins.  The  lead- 
rath  voted  12,011,655,  and  the  Hungarian  Diet  ing  articles  of  export  and  their  values  for  1886 
7,460,000  florins  in  February  for  the  Landwehr  were  as  follow :  Grain,  flour,  and  pulse,  96,- 
and  Landsturm,  and  arms  were  provided  for  447,608  florins ;  fuel,  79,080,898  florins ;  sugar, 
the  Austrian  T^ndwehr  and  the  Hungarian  60,658,667  florins;  instruments,  watches,  etc., 
Honved,  and  uniforms  purchased  for  the  Land-  46,944,561  florins;  wool  and  woolens,  40,004,- 
sturra  of  both  countries.  Following  the  ex-  984  florins;  cattle,  85,666,612  florins;  animal 
ample  of  France  and  Germany,  the  Anstro-  products,  31,800,889  florins;  wines  and  spirits, 
Hungarian  Government  prohibited  the  expor-  28,528,888  florins ;  leather  and  leather  manu- 
tationof  horses,  making  an  exception  in  favor  factures,  21,445,100  florins;  glass  and  glass 
of  Italy.  The  regulations  for  the  organization  wares,  19,896,948  florins;  vegetable  fibers  and 
of  the  Landsturm  were  not  uniform  in  the  two  manufactures  thereof,  18,779,181  florins;  cot- 
parts  of  the  empire.  In  Austria  every  mnn  ton  manufactures,  16,604,457  florins;  minerals, 
Delow  the  age  of  forty-two,  unless  unfit  even  12,481.218  florins;  paper  and  paper  manufact- 
for  ambulance  service,  and  ex-oflScers  up  to  the  nres,  1 1,466,178  florins:  iron  and  iron  manu- 
age  of  sixty  are  enrolled,  while  in  Hungary  factures,  11,120,889  florins;  tobacco,  8,167,678 
those  only  are  taken  who  have  had  military  florins. 

training,  or  are  likely  to  make  eiflcient  sol-  The  imports  of  specie  and  bullion  in  1886 

diers.    The  Hungarian  Government  in  order  to  amounted  to  12,282,529,  and  the  exports  to 

satisfy  the  nxtional  craving  for  industrial  inde-  8,727,579  florins.    Of  the  merchandise  imports 

pendence  of    Austria  granted   valuable  con-  837,495,617  florins,  and  of  the  exports  817,- 

cessions  to  the  flrm  of  Nordenfeldt  for  the  819,252  florins  passed  over  the  German  fron- 

establishment  of  a  factory  for  small-arms  at  tier,  while  87,881,560  florins  of  imports  and 

Buda-Pesth,  and    contracted  for  a  supply  of  95,002,077  florins  of  exports  went   through 

400,000  rifles  within  two  yearn.     Owing  to  the  Trieste,  and  81,748,124  florins  of  imports  and 

improved  state  of  affairs  in  Bulgaria  and  West-  61,576,122  florins  of  exports  through  Fiume 

ern  Europe,  the  Imperial  Government,  after  and  the  other  sea-ports.    The  import  trade  with 

having  spent  24,000,000  florins  of  the  extraor-  Roumania  amounted  to  40,047,688,  and  the  ex- 

dinary    appropriation,   announced    that  they  port  trade  to  89,157,016  florins.    The  Russian 

would  require  no  more.  imports  were  21,890,116,  and  the  exports  to 

Hie  Navy. — The  Austro-Hungarian  Govern-  Russia  21,671,517  florins.    The  imports  from 

ment  in  1886  possessed  10  armor-clad  vessels  of  Italy  amounted  to  19,176,409,  from  Servia  to 

from  3,550  to  7,890  tons  displacement,  with  14,162,174,  from  Switzerland  to  5,477,870,  and 

armor  ranging  from  5  to  14  inches.     Great  at-  from  Turkey  and  Montenegro  to  569,316  florins, 

tention  has  been  paid  to  the  torpedo-fleet,  while  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Italy  was  47,- 

Tbree  cruisers  of  1,500  tons  displacement,  and  688,826,  to  8ervia  18,991,139,  to  Switzerland 

capable  of  steaming  19  knots  an  hour,  have  re-  29,570,127,  and   to  Turkey   and   Montenegro 

cently  been  built.    A  new  steel-plated  turret-  157,618  florins.    High  protective  tariffs  have 

ship,  the  *^  St6phanie,^^  was  launched  at  Trieste,  caused  a  decline  in  the  import  trade,  which 

April  14,  1887.     The  displacement  is   5,100  were  valued  in  1884  at  $247,860,000,  and  in 

tons,  and  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  armor  1885  were  only  $225,990,000,  while  for  1886 

9  inches.  they  were  estimated   at  $221,616,000.     The 

Commerce* — The  total  value  of  the  merchan-  Russian  imports  fell  off  most,  but  the  decrease 

disc  imports  of  the  empire  in  1885,  including  in  those  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 

the  annexed  provinces  but  excluding  Dalmatia,  France  were  considerable.    The  customs  dues 

which  lies  outside  of  the  imperial  line  of  cus-  have  risen  from  40  to  86  cents  per  capita^  with 

toms,  was  557,948,824  florins,  and  the  value  of  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  consumption 

the  exports  672,088,194  florins.    The  values  of  duties  from  86  cents  to  $1.60.    The  estimated 

the  leading  articles  of  import  were  as  follow:  value  of  the  exports  in  1886  is  $291,600,000. 

Vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures,  except  cot-  EalirMi§  and  Tetognpluh — In  January,  1886, 

ton,  68,170,182  florins;  silk  and  silk  mannfact-  the  Austrian  Government  owned  2,299  miles  of 

ures,  63,699,663  florins;  clothing,  etc.,  27,462,  railroad  and  the  joint-stock  companies  6,028 

800  florins;  wool  and  woolen  goods,  21,957,-  miles,  though  of  the  latter  981  miles  were  oper- 

428  florins ;  cotton  and  manufactures  thereof,  ated  by  the  state.    The  length  of  the  Hnnga- 

9,460,484  florins ;  vegetables  and  fruits,  48,465,-  nan  railroads  in  1885  was  5,685  miles,  of  which 
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2,7(Mi  mOes  were  operated  by  the  Government,  men,  whoae  sympathies  were  with  tlje  Turks 

In   1885-^86   12,885,000  florins  were  appro-  during  the  war,  considered  it  a  betrayal  of 

priated  for  the  oonstmotion  of  new  lines  in  Turkey.    He  withdrew  his  resignation,  and  ob* 

Anstria.  tained  from  Parliament  the  supplies  for  the  eo- 

The  telegraph  system  of  Anstria  in  1885  com-  cupation,  but  it  was  by  representing  Austria- 
prised  24,212  miles  of  lines  and  62,447  miles  of  Hungary's  action  as  necessitated  by  the  situation 
wires;  that  of  Hungary,  10,872  miles  of  lines  resulting  from  the  war.  The  secret  treaty  was 
and  40, 172  miles  of  wires.  In  Bosnia  and  Herze-  negotiated  in  1876  during  the  meeting  of  the 
govina  there  were  1,780  miles  of  lines.  The  Austrian  and  Russian  Emperors  at  Reichstadt, 
number  of  dispatches  in  Austria  in  1885  was  and  was  signed  at  Vienna  on  Jan.  15,  1877. 
6,701,899,  and  in  Hungary  8,686,880.  When  the  Russian  troops  entere<l   Bulgaria 

He  FmMHOMt — ^The  Austrian  post-office  in  Count  Andrassy  did  not  proceed  to  the  occu- 

1885  transmitted  888,118,000  letters  and  postal-  nation  of  the  provinces,  and  is  said  to  have 

cards,  86,604,400  newspapers,  58,889,000  cir-  been  driven  from  office  by  the  pro-Russian 

cnlars  and  patterns,  and  85,862,200  packages  party  at  court  because  he  would  not  act  in 

of  goods.    The  receipts  in  1884  were  20,020,-  concert  with  Russia,  and  thus  failed  to  obtain 

780,  and  the  expenses  16,478,780  florins.    The  the  absolute  possession  of  the  promised  ter- 

eztent  of  the  postal  traffic  in  Hungary  was  ritory.    The  occupation  finally  took  place  by 

120,651,740  letters  and  cards,  47,081,820  jour-  an  arrangement  arrived  at  after  the  cession  of 

nals,  15,721,814  circulars,  etc.,  and  10,502,802  Oypms  to  Great  Britain,  which  Russia  was 

parcels.    The  receipts  of  the  Hungarian  post-  precluded  by  the  previous  secret  understand- 

office  in  1884  were  8,801,264,  and  the  expenses  mg  from  opposing.    The  Russian  delegate  at 

7,215,917  florins.  Berlin  therefore  acquiesced  in  the  proposal 

SUpplsg  and  MavlgatlMk— The  Austro-Hunga-  of  Great  Britain  to  intrust  Austria-Hungary 

rian  merchant-marine  in  1886  numbered  61  with  the  pacification  and  administration  of 

steamers  of  69,452  tons,  in  the  foreign  trade;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.    M.  Tisza,  in  an  ex- 

82  coasting  steamers,  of  14,491  tons;  and  9,225  planation  to  the  Ohan^ber  on  May  21,  1887, 

sailing-vessels  of  all  descriptions,  of  which  the  defended  his  statements  made  i^t  the  time  by 

tonnage  was  228,044.    In  1884  there  were  62,-  explaining  that  the  conditions  of  the  secret 

112  vessels,  of  7,478,522  tons,  entered;  and  treaty  were  never  fulfilled,  and  that  the  occn- 

61,998  vessels,  of  7,481,690  tons,  cleared  at  nation  was  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the 

Anstro-Hungarian  ports.    Of  the  ton  cage,  87  European  mandate, 

per  cent  was  Austrian.  The  laigislclu — A  new  ten-year  treaty  be- 

The   OeoipM   PrtvlMMi — The   provinces  of  twcen  the  two  states  composing  the  empire 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  occupied   by  was  finally  settled  in  May,  1887.    The  negotia- 

Austria-Hnngary  under  the  provisions  of  the  tious  occupied 'an  entire  year,  and  on  several 

treaty  of  Berlin,  and  have  since  been  admin-  occasions  came  to  a  stand- still.    The  difficul- 

istered  by  imperial  civil  officials.    The  same  ties  which  threatened  to  prevent  a  continuance 

instrument  stipulated  that  the  Austrian  mill-  of  the  customs  league  were  not  solved,  but 

tary  should  occupy  the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  were  simply  waived  or  compromised  for  the 

but  that  the  civil  administration  should  con-  sake  of  averting  the  external  and  internal  dan- 

tinue  to  be  Turkish.    Bosnia  han  an  area  of  gerstbatwonldresult  from  a  breech  of  the  fiscal 

16,200  square  mile^,  and  contained  187,574  in-  imion.  Count  Szapary  broke  off  the  negotiations 

habitants  in  1885.    The  area  of  Herze^vina  in  March,  and  refused  to  agree  to  a  new  basis 

is  8,540  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  suggested  by  M.  Tisza,  but  in  the  Cabinet  crisis 

1885  was  1,148,517.    Novi-Bazar,  with  an  area  that  ensued   was  forced  to  resign  his  post  as 

of  8,522  square  miles,  had  168,000  inhabitants  Hungarian  Minister  of  Finances,  and  allow  the 

in  1879.  Therevenueofthe  occupied  provinces  Premier  to  conclude  the  arrangements.    The 

for  1887  was  estimated  in  the  budget  at  8,977,-  Hungarians  were  desirous  of  formally  incor- 

890,  and  the  expenditure  at  8,920,616  florins,  porating  in  their  kingdom  the  small  strip  of 

The  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation  was  esti-  territory  called  the  Militargrenze,  which  is  an 

mated  at  5,119,000  florins.  integral  part  of  Hungary,  but  is  included  in  the 

Secnt  Treity  wttk  Rnria.— In  April,  1887,  the  old  military  boundaries  of  Austria.  They  as- 
'German  Government,  through  the  semi-official  sumed  the  share  of  this  territory  in  the  com- 
press, revealed  the  existence  of  a  secret  treaty  in  mon  expenditures,  but,  failing  to  obtain  certain 
which  Russia  agreed  to  an  annexation  of  Bosnia  concessions,  would  not  agree  to  a  new  appor- 
and  Herzegovina,  as  the  price  of  Austrian  neu-  tionment  of  the  burden  which  presses  unequally 
trality,  long  before  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  on  Austria,  whose  share  in  the  common  ex- 
Tbe  disclosure,  which  was  intended  to  refute  pensesfor  the  ten  years'  period  beginning  Jan. 
complaints  of  Russian  journals  that  Germany  1,  1888,  will  be  68|-  per  cent.,  while  Hungary 
bad  supported  Austrian  policy  in  antagonism  pays  only  81^  per  cent. 
to  Russia,  was  embarrassing  to  Austro-Hunga-  Tretly  NegsdatlMS  with  Iwmlii-  -There  was 
rian  statesmen,  and  especially  so  to  Tisza,  the  a  conference  at  Bucharest  for  the  negotiation 
Hungarian  Premier,  who  resigned  when  the  oc-  of  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Ronmania  in 
onpation  of  the  provinces  was  resolved  upon  by  March,  1887,  but  it  led  no  nearer  to  a  conclu- 
tfae  Imperial  GK)vemment,  because  his  country-  sion  than  the  previous  negotiations.    The  Ron- 
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manian  delegates  who  met  representatives  of  penditares  at  470,059,847  florins.    The  indirect 

Anstria-Hnngarj  id  Vienna  in  the  winter  of  taxes,  viz, :  a  land- tax,  a  house-tax,  a  tax  on 

1886-'87  proposed  that  inspection  at  the  f  ron-  industrial  establishments,  and  an  income-tax, 

tier  should  be  abolished,  and  that  herds  con-  produce  99,052,000  florins  of  revenue.    The 

signed  to  Austria-Hungary  should  be  examined  yield  of  customs  is  47,248,417,  of  excise  duties 

6n\y  in  the  districts  where  the  existence  of  84.484,900,  of  the  salt-tax  20,444,000,  of  the 

disease  was  reasonably  suspected.    In  the  sub-  tobacco-tax  74,002,800,  of  stamp-duties    17,- 

sequent  conferences  the  Roumanian  Govern-  800,000,  of  judicial  fees  98,650,000,  of  tlie  state 

ment  modified  its  demand  that  the  Roumanian  lottery  20,224,000  florins,  the  total  product  of 

cattle  import  should  be  admitted  without  quar-  indirect  taxation    being  801,794,417  florins, 

antine,  but  insisted  that  it  should  be  subjected  The  posts  and  telegraphs  produce  27,299,050, 

only  to  the  rules  that  are  applied  to  the  im-  and  the  railroads  47,171,917  florins.    The  chief 

ports  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  treaty  items  of  expenditure  are  117,975,054  florins 

powers.    An  arrangement  was  about  to  be  for  the  service  of  the  public  debt,  98,578,071 

concluded  on  this  basis,  when  the  Hungarian  florins  for  financial  administration,  and  86,888,- 

Ministerof  Agriculture  introduced  conditions  808  florins  for  common  aflTairs.    The  public 

that  were  inconsistent  with  it,  and  inaccepta-  debt  on  July  1,  1886,  amounted  to  8,485.881,- 

ble  to  the  Roumanians,  viz.,  that  the  Himga-  810  florins,  not  including  412,000,000  florins 

rian  frontier  should  be  closed  to  Roumanian  cat-  of  paper  currency.    About  50,000,000  florins 

tie  whenever  Germany  shoald    prohibit  the  of  new  paper  rente  were  issued  in  the  begin- 

importation  of  cattle  from  Austria-Hungary,  ning  of  the  flnancial  year  1887-^88  to  c^ver 

and  that    all  cattle  coming  from  Roumania  the  financial  requirements  of  the  year, 
should  undergo  a  five  days'  quarantine  at  Stein-        The  Langiage  QnestlMt — The  German  Liberals 

iHTuch,  near  Suda-Pesth.  in  the  Austrian  Chamber  won  a  triumph  over 

Aistrla. — The  Austrian  Parliament,  called  the  the  Government  in  April,  1887,  by  carrying 
Reichsrath,  consists  of  two  chambers — a  House  through  a  motion  of  ex-Minister  von  Schmer- 
of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Deputies.  The  upper  ling,  who  is  called  the  father  of  Austrian  con- 
chamber  was  composed  in  1886  of  18  princes  stitutionalism,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  the  blood  royal,  58  hereditary  peers,  10  arch-  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
bishops,  and  7  prince-bishops,  and  105  life-  use  of  other  languages  besides  German  in  of- 
roembers.  The  representative  chamber  con-  ficial  documents  and  the  pleadings  of  law 
aists  of  858  members,  elected  partly  directly  courts.  German  has  been  acknowledged  by 
and  partly  indirectly  by  all  citizens  of  the  age  the  Government  to  be  the  oflScial  language  of 
of  twenty-four  years  or  over  possessed  of  a  the  empire,  and  the  German  party  maintains 
low  property  qualification.  Important  legis-  that  edicts  that  have  been  issued  at  various 
lative  powers  are  exercised  by  the  Provincial  times  authorizing  the  employment  of  the  Czech, 
Diets,  seventeen  in  number,  each  of  which  con-  Polish,  and  Italian  languages  for  judicial  and 
sists  of  but  one  chamber  composed  of  the  heads  administrative  purposes  are  illegal.  After  the 
of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  and  chan-  rejection  of  a  resolution  ofierecl  by  Herr  von 
oellors  of  universities,  and  of  representatives  Plener,  the  German  leader  in  the  Diet  of 
of  land-owners,  municipalities,  boards  of  com-  Prague,  all  of  his  party  threatened  to  take  no 
merce,  guilds,  and  of  rural  communes,  the  lat-  part  in  the  legislative  proceedings  until  the 
ter  being  voted  for  indirectly  by  all  tax-payers.  Czech  majority  should  agree  to  alter  the  law 

The  head  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  is  Count  which  makes  the  use  of  the  Czech  language 

Edward  Taafe,  who,  though  his  ancestors  have  sometimes  compulsory  in  the  law  courts  of 

lived  in  Austria  for  several  generations,  is  an  German  districts.    In  January,  before  closing 

Irish  nobleman,  and  a  peer  of  the  United  King-  its  sessions,  the  Diet  by  a  unanimous  vote  de- 

dom.    He  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  In-  clared  that  the  German  abstainers  had  vacated 

terior  and  President  of  the  Council  on  Aug.  19,  their  seats.    In  order  to  satisfy  national  or  lo- 

1879.    The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  cal  ambitions  the  Government  has  in  recent 

Ecclesiastical  Affairs  is  Dr.  Paul  Gantsch  von  times  established  gymnasia  in  many  country 

Frankenthum,  appointed  Nov.  6,  1885 ;  the  towns  which  are  tbo  poor  to  maintain  them. 

Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J.  Dunajewski ;  the  and  has  inconsequence  been  induced  to  aid  the 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Count  Julius  Falken-  schools  by  annual  grants.    Dr.  von  Gautschj 

hayn ;  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  National  the  Minister  of  Education,  declaring  himself 

Economy,  Marquis  von  Becauehem;  the  Min-  opposed  to  over- education  and  the  multiplica- 

ister  of  Nationail  Defense,  Maj.-Gen.  Count  S.  tion  of  the  intellectual  proletariate,  ordered  in 

von  Welsersheimb ;  the  Minister  of  Justice,  A.  the  summer  that  the  least  frequented  of  the 

Prazak.    F.  Ziemialkowski  has  a  seat  in  the  schools  should  be  closed.    His  decree  resulted 

Council,  but  holds  no  portfolio.  in  the  suppression  of  several  Czech  gymnasia, 

EevcBM  aad  EzpaidttBre.  —  The  budget  esti-  and  brought  upon  the  ministry  the  denuncia- 

mates  for  the  year  ending  March  31.  1887,  tions  of  the  press  of  Bohemia, 
make  tlie  total  receipts  of  the  treasury  607,-        Anarchist  Trials. —  Socialistic    doctrines  are 

888,841  florinp,  and  the  expenditures  516,626,-  more  prevalent  among   the  workingmen  of 

771  florins.    The  ordinary  receipts  are  esti-  Austria  than  in  Germany  or  any  other  country, 

mated  at    491,927,845,  and   the  ordinary  ex-  The  socialists  are  much  stronger  in  Vienna  than 
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in  the  other  European  capilalfl,  and  their  penditnre  868,645,446  florins.  The  estimated 
theories  are  generally  accepted  also  by  the  revennefor  1887 is  828,856,095  florins;  theex- 
working-classes  of  Gr&tz,  KlaKenforth,  Brtlnn,  penditnre  850,400,021  florins,  of  which  111,- 
and  Reichenberg,  and  have  taken  deep  root  in  882,886  florins  are  applied  to  the  national-debt 
Hangary,  though  their  pnblio  expression  is  acoonnt,  29,470,424  florins  to  the  common  ex- 
hindered  by  the  new  anti-socialist  law  of  that  penses  of  the  empire,  besides  4,150,917  florins 
ooantry.  The  revolutionary  socialists  are  not  ofextraordinary  expenditure,  56,106,852  florins 
nameroQS  in  Aastria,  yet  a  band  of  desperate  to  financial  administration,  27,295,000  florins 
characters  was  organized  among  the  indastrial  to  state  railways,  17,907,680  florins  to  invest- 
population  of  the  snbarbs  of  Vienna,  with  af-  ments,  and  11,799,008  florins  to  debts  of  guar- 
filiated  groups  in  other  places,  which  the  police  anteed  railroads  taken  over  by  the  Government, 
detected  just  as  some  of  their  dciitructive  plots  The  public  debt  in  the  be^nning  of  1886 
were  ripe  for  execution.  In  March,  1887,  amounted  to  1,842,880,881  fionns,  besides  Hun- 
15  anarchists  were  tried  in  Vienna  before  a  gary's  share  in  the  common  debt  of  the  em- 
special  court  of  six  judges  without  a  jury,  t>n  pire,  on  which  the  interest  charge  is  80,000,- 
the  charge  of  preparing  and  secreting  explo-  000  fiorins  per  annum, 
sivea.  It  was  proved  that  they  had  entered  FurllaBCBtary  Becliau. — The  general  election 
into  a  conspiracy  to  fire  several  lumber-yards  which  began  on  Jdne  17,  was  attended  with  the 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  panic,  and  that  usual  popular  excitement,  but  with  fewer  dis- 
thejr  had  provided  themselves  with  bombs  and  turbanoes  than  in  former  years.  Notwithstand- 
srenades  charged  with  a  powerful  explosive,  ing  the  strong  position  of  the  Tisza  Cabinet, 
The  ringleaders  were  a  mason  named  Kaspari,  corrupt  inducements  and  administrative  press- 
and  a  weaver  named  Wawrunek.  A  tinsmith  nre  were  employed  as  usual  to  augment  the 
named  Kratochwill  had  attempted  to  set  fire  to  Government  majority.  Count  Albert  Apponyi, 
a  lumber-yard,  but  the  fuse  would  not  burn,  the  eloquent  leader  of  the  Moderate  Opposi- 
Two  of  the  prisoners  were  acquitted,  and  the  tion,  made  much  of  this  practice  of  corruption 
rest  were  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  in  his  arraignment  of  the  Government,  and 
terms  ranging  from  six  months  to  twenty  years,  summed  up  all  the  errors  committed  during 

Hngwy* — The  Hungarian  legislative  author-  Tisza's  twelve  years'  premiership ;  yet  the  Gov- 
ity  is  exercised  by  a  Diet  consisting  of  two  emment  obtained  a  larger  majority  than  ever, 
branches.  The  upper  house,  called  the  House  There  were  riots  in  five  or  six  districts,  in 
of  Magnates,  contains,  under  the  law  of  1885,  which  many  persons  were  killed  and  wound- 
all  hereditary  peers  who  pay  a  land-tax  of  8,000  ed.  At  Usbeck  the  troops  were  called  out  to 
fiorins  or  over;  archbishops,  bishops,  and  cer-  quell  a  disturbance,  during  which  8  persons 
tain  other  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  were  killed  and  80  injur^.  At  Verbo  the 
Catholic  Churches,  89  altogether;  11  eoclesias-  anti-Semites  wrecked  the  polling-place,  but 
tical  and  lay  representatives  of  Protestant  the  soldiery  did  not  interfere.  The  result  of 
bodies ;  50  life-peers  who  were  elected  by  the  the  election  was  a  majority  for  the  Government 
house,  but  are  to  be  hereafter  nominated  by  of  108  to  56  in  1884.  The  Moderate  Opposi- 
the  C^wn;  16  high  state  and  ^'udicial  digni-  tion,  which  numbered  67  inembers  in  1878, 
tariee,  who  are  members  ex-offlcio  ;  1  delegate  was  reduced  to  44.  The  Independents,  who 
from  Croatia  and  Slavonia;  and  the  archdukes  •  had  70  seats  in  1878,  now  secured  77,  but  the 
who  are  of  full  age.  The  House  of  Represen-  anti-Semites,  who  vote  with  them  on  general 
tatives  in  1886  consisted  of  458  members,  of  questions,  lost  a  number  of  seats.  The  Kation- 
whom  40  were  the  delegates  of  Croatia  and  dists  also  elected  fewer  members  than  in  the 
Slavonia.    The  ministry  is  composed  of  the  last  election. 

following  members :  President  of  the  Council,  Flifs  and  Flaedt. — Hungary  was  visited  during 

Koloman  Tisza  de  Boros-JenO,  who  in  Febrn-  May  and  June  with  calamities  of  more  than 

ary,  1887,  took  over  the  Ministry  of  Finance  on  usual  severity.    Fires  are  of  common  occur- 

the  resignation  of  Count  Gyula  Szapary ;  Min-  renoe  in  that  country,  and  are  shown  by  sta- 

ister  of  the  Interior,  Baron  Bela  Orczy,  who  tistics  to  be  particularly  prevalent  in  the  month 

succeeded  the  Prime  Minister  when  the  latter  of  May.    The  unusual  number  of  large  fires  in 

assumed  charge  of  the   finance  department;  May,  1887,  may  have  been  the  result,  as  is  the 

Minister  of  Education  and  Worship,  Dr.  Au-  case  in  Galicia,  of  the  careless  use  of  petroleum, 

gust  Trefort ;  Minister  of  the  Honved,  other-  The  town  of  Toroczko  in  Transylvania  was 

wise  called  die  Minister  of  National  Defense,  partially  destroyed,  and  a  dav  or  two  afterward 

Baron    Geza   Fej6rv&ry,  appointed  Oct.  28,  the  villages  of  Merenyo  and  Mezoecraeged  were 

1884;  Minister  aa  2aftM,  Baron  Orozy ;  Minis-  entirely  consumed.    On  May  4  a  fire  broke 

ter  of  Justice,  Tlieophile  Fabinyi,  appointed  out  in  the  town  of  Arad  which  destroyed  150 

May  17,  1886 ;  Minister  of  Communications,  houses  and  a  large  factory.    In  the  mining 

Baron  Orczy  ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Indus-  town  of  Ruszkabanyi  111  houses  were  burned ; 

try,  and  Commerce,  Count  Paul  8z6ch6nyi ;  and  at  Nagy  Karolyi  the  family  estate  of  the 

Minister  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Koloman  de  Counts  Earolyi,  including  their  mansion,  26 

Bedekovich.  large  workshops,  and  225  other  buildings,  was 

levemMaid  Expcndttire* — The  total  revenue  destroyed.    This   wns  followed  by  a  greater 

in  1885  was  818,444,919  florins,  and  the  ex-  catastrophe  at  Eperies,  the  chief  center  of  Prot- 
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wUDtimi  in  Hangarj,  where  all  the  ohnrobea,  high-water  mark,  carried  away  the  dam  and 

GoTerameiit  buildings,  aoliools,  baoka,  and  a  flooded  80,000  hectares  of  growing  wheat,  dea- 

great  nnmber  of  dwelling*  and  workshop*  were  trojing  man;  famiateada,  and  redneing  nearlj 

hamed  to  the  groond.  2,000  families  to  deetitntion. 

About  the  same  time  floods  did  great  dam-        Craatla>— The  vigorous  meaanres  of  Count 

age  io  varioDB  parte  of  the  cuantr/,  and  oalmi-  Ebtkn-Hederrary,  tbe  Ban   of  Croatia,  have 

nated  in  a  destrnotive  inondation  tijat  swept  broken  Dp  tbe  National  or  Home-Hula  part;  t» 

over    the  alluvial  diatriot  around    Szegedin.  an  open  politioal  organiiation.    The  eleetionB 

After  the  deetrnctlon  of  that  town  io  1879  it  to  the  Croatian  Diet,  wbicb  took  place  a  week 

waa  rebuilt  on  high  ground,  and  a  sjstem  of  before  the  Enngarian  elections,  resulted  in  the 

embankmenta  waa  aonatract«d  at  a  coat  of  44,-  retnrn  of  86  Government  oandidat«a  toonlj  10 

000,000  florins  for  tbe  parpoaa  of  secnring  the  of  the  Opposition.    The  Roman  Catholic  clergj 

neighboring  farming  lands  from  the  overBow  bead  the  Separatist  movement  In  the  Banat, 

of  tiie  Theias.    A  alatce  at  Eistisza  was  badlj-  bnt  the^  are  kept  in  oheok  b;  the  repressive 

ooDstrooted,  and  left  in  charge  of  a  beedleas  or  means  in  tbe  bands  of  the  oivil  autborities.    In 

incapable  inspector,  with  the  conteqnence  that  August  a  clergjman  was  sentenced    bj  tbe 

on  Ha7  SI  the  river,  which  waa  swollen  hj  conrt  at  Agram  ro  a  year'a  imfiriaonmeDt  with 

rains  but  jet  not  within  several  feet  of  the  hard  labor  for  aeditioua  language 


UBD,  VESCES  FCLLEnOlf,  an  American    fall  secretarjBhip.    The  department  of  ex{do- 
natnraliBt,  bom  in  Reading,  Pa.,  Feb.  8,  1828;    ration  was  placed  ander  his  aathorit?  from  its 
died  in  Wood's  Holl,  MaM,,  Aag.  19,  IBBT.    He    berpnning,  and  his  annual  reports  constitute 
waa  grodnated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1840,    the  onlj  syatematio  record  of  the  Kalional 
and  in  1842  studied  medicine  at  the  College    explorations  ever  prepared.    During  the  deo- 
of  Physiciana  and  Sargeona  in  New  York  dt^,    ade  of  ISBO-'OO  he  devoted  much  time  to 
but  was  not  graduated.    Ueanwbile,  be  de-    enlisting  the  sympathies  of  tbe  leaders  of  Qov- 
Toted  mnob  time  to  long  pedestrian  excnrsions    ernment  expeditions  in  the  oblecta  of  the  In- 
through  Pennsjlvania  for  tlio  pnrpoM  of  col-    stitntion,  supplying  tbein  witn  all  tbe  appli- 
ances for  collecting,  as  well  as  with  instruo- 
tiona  for  their  nse.     In  many  instancea  ho 
organized  the  natural-history  partiea,  named 
the  collectors,  employed  and  snperriaed  the 
artists  in  preparing  the  plates,  and  frequently 
edited  the  zoological  portions  of  their  reporta. 
The  specimens  brought  back  to   WnshingtOD 
were  intrasted  to  his  care.    These,  with  hia 
own    collection    and  those    obtained  on  tbe 
Wilkes    exploring    expedition    daring    1B49, 
were    the  ueginniogs  of  tbe  United    Btatea 
National  Mnseam,  which,  under  his  adminia- 
tration,  has  developed  until  it  ia  now  unsnr- 
passed  throughout  tbe  United    States.    The 
system  of  international  exchanges  organized 
under  the  direction  of  tbe  Smithsonian,  is  like- 
wise doe  to  his  genins.     In  1871  Prof.  Baird 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries, an  office  which  be  held  witbont  salary 
until  his  death.    This  great  work,  organized 
by  him,  has  grown  until  It  Includes :    I.  The 
STstematio  investigation  of  the  watera  of  the 
ancRont  ruLUBToif  unu>.  United  States,  and  the  biolomcal  and  physical 

problems  they  present.  2.  The  investigation 
leoUng  apeolmena  in  natural  history,  and  his  of  the  methods  of  flsheries,  past  and  present, 
[irivate  cabinet  ultimately  became  the  nacleus  and  tbe  statistics  of  production  and  commerce 
of  the  ransenm  connected  with  the  Smithson-  of  fishery  prodneta.  8.  The  introduction  and 
ion  Institution.  In  1846  he  was  appointed,  maltiplication  of  useful  food-fishes  througbont 
Profeasor  of  Natural  History  at  Dickinson,  the  country,  especially  in  waters  nnder  the 
al*o  teaching  chemistry,  where  he  remained  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government,  or 
until  IBGO,  when  he  was  elected  assistant  sec-  those  common  to  several  States,  none  of  which 
refary  of  iLe  Smithsonian  Institution.  This  might  feel  willing  to  make  expendltnres  for 
ofBee  he  held  until  Hay,  1878,  when,  on  the  the  benefit  of  others.  In  1877,  at  the  request 
death  of  Joseph  Henry,  be  eacceeded  to  the    of  the  United    States  Government,  be    waa 
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present  at  the  Halifax  Fishery  CommisBion  in 
the  capacity  of  advisory  coonsel.  His  work 
on  fisheries  has  been  honored  with  awards  of 
medals  from  the  Acclimation  Society  of  Mel- 
bourne in  1878,  and  from  the  Soci^t^  d^accli- 
mation  de  France,  in  1879;  the  first  honor 

Erize  from  the  International  Fish  Exhibition 
eld  in  Berlin  in  1880,  and  the  order  of  St. 
Olaf  from  the  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physical  Science  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Dickinson  College  in 
1856,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by  Columbian  Uni 
versity  in  1875.  For  many  years  be  was  a 
trustee  of  the  latter  institution,  and  from  1878 
filled  a  similar  appointment  to  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington.  He  was  Per- 
manent Secretary  of  the  American  Association 
f(ir  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1860-^51, 
and  edited  the  proceedings  of  the  fourth,  fiilh, 
and  sixth  meetings.  In  addition  to  being  a 
member  of  the  leading  scientific  societies  in 
the  United  States,  he  held  foreign  or  honorary 
membership  in  many  of  the  scientific  societies 
in  Europe  and  the  British  colonies,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences in  1864.  The  nomenclature  of  zodlogy 
contains  many  memorials  of  his  connection 
with  its  histiiry.  One  genus  of  fishes  was 
called  in  his  honor  by  Prof.  Theodore  N.  Gill, 
and  over  twenty -five  upecies  of  mammals,  birds, 
fishes,  mollusks,  and  other  forms  of  life  bear 
his  name,  together  with  several  fossil  or  ex- 
tinct varieties.  His  literary  work  was  very 
great,  and  a  complete  bibliography  from  1848 
till  1882,  including  1,068  titles,  was  prepared 
by  George  Brown  Goode,  and  issued  as  num- 
ber twenty  of  the  '^  Bulletins  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum ''  (Washington,  1888). 
From  1870  till  1878  Prof.  Baird  was  the  sci- 
entific editor  of  Harper  and  Brothers*  periodi- 
cals, including  the  *'  Annual  Record  of  Science 
and  Industry  "(8  volumes,  New  York,  1871-'79). 
The  various  reports  and  annual  volumes  of 
the  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries were  prepared  by  him,  and  also  the  an- 
nual ^*  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution"  from  1878.  His 
other  works  include  the  translating  and  ed- 
iting of  the  ^*  Icnnographic  EDcyclop»dia*' 
(4  volumes,  New  York,  1852) ;  *^  Catalogue  of 
North  American  Reptiles"  (Washington,  1853); 
*^  Mammals  of  North  America  "  (Philadelphia, 
1869);  ''The  Birds  of  North  America,"  with 
John  Cassin  (1860);  ^'Review  of  American 
Birds  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution"  (Washington,  1864-'66) ;  and 
**The  Distribution  and  Migrations  of  North 
American  Birds"  (1866).  His  latest  work 
was  a  "History  of  North  American  Birds," 
prepared  with  Thomas  M.  Brewer  and  Rob- 
ert Ridgway  (6  volumes,  Boston,  1874-^84). 
Prof.  Baird's  ornithological  studies  were  placed 
by  him,  in  1887,  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Ridg- 
way, and  since  his  death  have  been  publish^ 
as ''  Manual  of  North  American  Birds  "  (Phik- 
delphia,  1887). 


BAPnfim.    I.  Begriar  Baptiils  In  the  Vatted 

Stotest  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Regular  Baptist  churches  in  the 
United  States,  as  given  by  States  in  the  "  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Year-Book  "  for  1887 : 


STATIS  AND  TER- 
RITORIES. 

Atabuna 

AxUODA 

ArkaasM 

CAliforDto 

Colorado 

Conn«ctlcat 

DiikoU 

DeUware 

District  of  Oolnmbia 

Florida 

Oeorgla 

Idaho 

UlinoiA 

Indian* 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Eanfas 

Kentaeky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mas«achnsotts 

Midiijcan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Oardina 

Ohio 

Oreigon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island  

Boutii  Oarolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

DUh 

Vemont 

Virginia  ...•.....•••  .».. 

Wsshlnffton 

WestYirginia 

WtoOCMIBtD 

Wyoming 

ToUl 


Awtei- 

OnUMd 

tttlTMf 

mtaktm. 

100 

1,288 

2472 

1 

5 

6 

OS 

802 

1,442 

8 

185 

180 

8 

82 

84 

6 

187 

126 

6 

05 

86 

•  ■ 

10 

18 

8 

40 

86 

88 

248 

686 

10T 

1,889 

2,888 

1 

6 

10 

42 

884 

1,006 

81 

881 

040 

8 

65 

107 

28 

817 

424 

22 

258 

481 

82 

908 

l,t74 

84 

660 

1,017 

18 

144 

247 

1 

47 

t7 

14 

869 

296 

19 

826 

881 

10 

187 

191 

TO 

1,106 

2,099 

74 

1,050 

1,608 

1 

6 

12 

12 

180 

160 

«  • 

2 

1 

6 

62 

80 

G 

210 

192 

•  • 

8 

8 

48 

828 

864 

81 

1,061 

2,260 

82 

478 

627 

6 

60 

74 

28 

491 

600 

8 

69 

66 

49 

740 

I48I6 

48 

966 

1,484 

99 

1,828 

2,687 

1 

8 

4 

7 

96 

110 

42 

868 

1,628 

8 

87 

40 

15 

289 

4S0 

15 

128 

194 

•  • 

2 

2 

1.244 

194J77 

80,082 

166,928 

140 

76,060 

6,498 

2,020 

21,746 

2,664 

1,626 

10,061 

27,702 

266,818 

207 

TO,010 

114,478 

4,981 

28,068 

21,706 

196,027 

86,^24 

19,871 

12,440 

02,768 

80,006 

10,789 

170,814 

106.689 

887 

7,000 

46 

8,802 

8^180 

66 

119,888 

226,767 

08480 

8,702 

72,012 

11,004 

170,248 

122.048 

166,428 

180 

9,148 

248,481 

1,401 

82,866 

12,026 

100 

2,782,070 


The  whole  number  of  Snnday-schools  is 
given  as  18.889,  with  107,087  officers  and 
teachers,  and  1,011,586  pupils;  nnmber  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  churches  dy  baptism,  166,878 ; 
Yalue  of  church  property,  $42,558,794.  Amount 
of  contributions  reported:  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  $5,649,668;  for  missions,  $849,887; 
for  education,  $108,749 ;  miscellaneous,  $1,884,- 
881 ;  aggregate,  $7,848,081. 

The  ^^  Year-Book  *'  gives,  of  o^eneral  statis* 
tics  in  North  America  (including  the  United 
States),  1,268  associations,  81.507  churches, 
19,986  ministers,  160,173  baptisms  during  the 
year,  and  2,844,491  members;  for  South  Amer- 
ica (Brazil),  6  churches,  12  ministers,  28  bap- 
tisms, and  168  members;  for  Europe,  67  asso- 
ciations, 8,600  churches,  6,642  ministers,  6,488 
baptisms,  and  888,971  members;  for  Asia,  8 
associations,  988  churches,  560  ministers, 
8,467  baptisms,  and  66,657  members;  for 
Africa,  8  associations,  82  churches,  66  minis- 
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ten,  180  baptisms,  and 8,2 1 2 members:  and  for  and   Nortb;  bad   snstaizied    12   miBsionaries 

Anstralasifl,  6  associations,  159  churches,  118  to  Indians  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  among  the 

ministers,  and  15,527  members.    Total,  1,852  Delawares,  and  to    Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the 

assuciations,  86,186  churches,  27,868  ministers,  Indian  Territory,  and  at  the  Pyramid  Lake  and 

169,281  baptisms,  and  8,818,026  members.  Walker  river    reservations ;   had  maintained 

Seven  theological  institutions  in  the  United  missions  among  the  Chinese  in  California  and 

States  returned  48  instructors  and  548  pupils ;  Oregon ;  and  had  supported  missions  in  Mex- 

27  universities  and  colleges,  251  instructors,  ico.    In  the  church-edifice  department,  grants 

and  8,660  pupils;  80  institutions  for  the educa-  had  been  made  to  62  ohturdies  in  the  shape 

tion  of  young  women  exclusivelj,  281  instruct-  of  $10,818  in  gifts   and   $18,825   in  loans; 

ors  and  2,899  pupils ;  48  seminaries  and  acade-  while  receipts  were  acknowledged  to  the  Loan 

mies  and  institutions  for  both  sexes,  258  in-  Fund  of  $7,051,  and  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  of 

structors  and  4,757  pupils ;  and  19  institutions  $78,645.  The  Loan  Fund  amounted  to  $122,047, 

for  the  colored  race  and  Indians,  154  instract-  and  was  regarded  as  sufficiently  large  for  all 

ors  and  8,776  pupils.    In  all,  126  educational  demands  that  were  likely  to  be  made  upon  it. 

institutions,    1,092    instractors,    and    15,685  The  educational  institutions  of  the  society  in- 

pupils.  eluded  11  incorporated  and  6  unincorporated 

Imaiiam  Bi^tiflt  Hmm  MMti   Sadety.— The  inatitutions ;  with  mission  dav-schook,  largely 

fifty-third  anniversary  of  the  American  Bap-  supported  by  the  Wonian^s  American  Bivptist 

tist  Home  Mission  Society  was  held  in  Minne-  Home  Mission  Society  of  Boston,  in  Salt  Lake 

apolis,  Minn.,  May  80.    Mr.  Samuel  Colgate  City,  the  city  of  Mexico  and  Salinas,  Apodaca, 

pre^ded.    The  total  receipts  of  the  society  for  and  Santa  Rosa,  Mexico,  and  Tahlequah,  in 

the  year  had  been  $552,814,  or  $15,000  more  the  Indian  Territory ;  and  mission  night-schools 

than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.    Of  for  the  Chinese  in  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  and 

this  sum  $849,797  were  returned  as  contribu-  Fresno,  Cal.    Fifteen  schools  for  the  colored 

tions  from  churches,  Sunday-schools,  and  indi-  people  were  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 

viduals;  $158,257  firoro  legacies;  $17,599  as  in-  society,  while Leiand  University,  New  Orleans, 

come  from  charch-edifice  loans  and  invested  with  an  endowment  of  nearly  $100,000,  had 

funds;  and  $19,987  from  the*  schools  of  the  become  self-supporting.    These   schools   had 

society.    The  Executive  Board  in  making  ap-  employed  122  teachers,  28  of  whom  were  ool- 

propriations  had  adhered  to  the  rule  of  limit-  ored,  and  returned  2,807  pupils.    Ministerial 

ing  them  to  the  average  of  annual  receipts  of  training  was  provided  for  at  several  of  these 

the  three  years  preceding.    The  expenditures  schools,  industrial  education  in  many  of  them, 

had  been  $290,887,  of  which  $180,666  had  with  appropriations  f^om  the  '^  Slater  Fund  '* 

been  for  ministers*  salaries,  $59,261  for  teach-  at  seven,  and  medical  education  in  the  Leonard 

ers*  salaries,  $41,448  for  special  educational  Medical  School,  at  Raleigh,  N.   C,  and  for 

purposes,  $29,296  in  gifts  for  church-edifice  women  at  Spelman  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
work,  and  $81,855  for  expenses  of  adroinistra-       Amnktm  BupUki  FaMlcatlM  StdeCy.— The  sixtj- 

tion  and  agencies.    In  addition  to  these  ex-  third  anniversary  of  the  American    Baptist 

penditures,  the  indebtedness  of  the  previous  Publication  Society  was  held  in  Minneapolis, 

year,  $123,429,  had  been  been  paid  off  with  Minn.,  May  25,  26,  and  27.     Mr.    Edward 

the  results    of   special    offerings.    A  settle-  Goodman,  of  Illinois,  vice-president,  presided, 

ment  had  been  effected  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Deane,  The  total  receipts  and  business  of  the  society  in 

a  former  treasurer  of  the  society,  whose  failure  all  of  its  departments  for  the  year  had  been 

in  business  had  involved  the  society  in  finan-  $624,140.     The    business   of  the   year   had 

cial  loss  (see  ^'AnnualCyclopffidia*' for  1886),  by  amounted  to  $481,997.    The  Board  of  Mana- 

which  he  was  to  pay  50  per  cent,  of  the  defi-  gers  reported  that  a  defalcation  by  two  of  the 

ciency  in  his  accounts,  or  $66,000  in  stated  in-  bookkeepers  had  caused  a  loss  to   the  busi- 

stalments.    The  summary  of  the  missionary  ness  department  computed  at  the  date  of  the 

work  showed  that  678  laborers  had  been  em-  meeting  to  amount  to  $24,156.    One  hundred 

ployed  in  the  supply  of  1,885  churches  and  and  ninety-four  new  works  had  been  published, 

out-stations  having  a  total  church  membership  of  which  881,500  copies  had  been  issued,  and 

of  28,898,  with  678  Sunday- schools,  returning  787,300  copies  of  new   additions  of  former 

a  total  attendance  of  44,740  persons ;  also  that  publications  had  been   printed ;    while    the 

129  churches  had  been  organized,  and  8,800  whole  number  of  books,  tracts,  and  periodicals 

members  had  been  added  by  baptism.    The  printed  during  the  year  was  26,751,800.    The 

amount  of  benevolent  contributions  reported  gross  receipts  of  the  missionary  department 

from  the  mission  churches  was  $28,589.     Be-  had  been  $8,084  less  than  in  the  previous  year, 

sides  the  stations  among  American  populations.  The  receipts  for  permanent  investment  funds 

the  society  had  assisted  the  German  Baptist  in  this  department  had  been    $8,500.    The 

Convention  among  the  Germans  of  Ontario;  gross  receipts  in  the  Bible  department  had  been 

had  aided  the  Scandinavian  churches,  particu-  $15,972.    Seventy-^ight  missionaries  had  been 

larly  in  Minnesota ;  had  labored  among  the  employed,  under  whose  labors  710  persons  had 

French  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  been  baptized,  48  churches  constituted,  811 

Connecticut,  and  Illinois;  and  among  the  col-  sunday-schools  organized,  501  institutes  held 

ored  people  in  various  States  of  the  South  and  addressed,  and  1,822  Sunday-schools  and 
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214  pastors  and  ministerial  students  had  been  year.  The  Board  of  Managers  had  been  ap- 
aided  with  grants  for  their  libraries.  Grants  plied  to  by  the  Bishop  of  Rangoon  and  the 
had  been  made  in  the  Bible  department  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sooietj,  tor  permis- 
Scriptares  in  18  laDgnages  and  21  versions,  to  sion  to  poblishtheMissionionary  Union^s  trans- 
the  number  of  50,000  copies.  Special  reports  lations  of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  Bur- 
were  made  respecting  the  mission  to  the  Arme-  mab,  substituting  ordinary  terms  or  the  Greek 
nians  in  Turkey,  which  was  begun  at  the  re-  words  untranslated  for  the  more  specific  terms 
quest  of  converted  Armeniaos  to  be  appointed  relating  to  baptism  used  in  these  versions, 
to  work  among  their  countrymen,  after  the  The  request  had  been  declined.  The  Board  of 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  had  de-  Managers  was  authorized  to  accept  the  direo- 
ctined  to  act  in  the  matter,  in  1888.  The  Mis-  tion  of  the  missionary  work  in  Armenia  now 
sionary  Unir)n  ha<l  been  invited  several  times  carried  on  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
to  take  charge  of  the  work,  but  had  declined  Society,  such  acceptance  to  be  conditioned  upon 
on  each  occasion.  Other  missionaries  had  the  favorable  report  of  a  specially-appointed 
been  appointed,  and  the  society  had  now  four  committee  of  investigation.  A  resolution  of 
missionaries  or  colporteurs  at  Oonstantinople,  protest  was  adopted  against  permitting  the  im- 
Arabkir,  Erzeroum,  and  some  field  to  be  se-  portation  of  strong  drink  into  iho  newly-opened 
leoted;  with  82  members  at  Constantinople,  Congo  Valley  in  Africa,  and  a  committee  was 
and  two  schools  for  girls  witii  40  pupils,  a  appointed  to  invoke  such  help  as  it  might  be 
church  attendance  of  1,810,  and  a  Sunday-  possible  to  secure  from  the  Government  of  the 
school  attendance  of  1,612  at  Erseronm.  United  States  to  prevent  such  importation. 
Another  report  concerned  the  relations  of  the  Otiier  BaptUt  Stdetfes. — ^The  American  Baptist 
mission  with  the  American  Board,  with  whose  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia,  has  a  perma- 
Armenian  mission;!  the  Baptist  work  appeared  nent  fund  of  $8,600. 

to  many  persons  to  be  in  rivalry.  It  main-  The  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
talned  the  right  and  duty  of  the  society  to  con-  Society,  having  its  office  at  Boston,  returned 
tinae  and  sustain  the  mission.  Resolutions  its  receipts,  according  to  the  ^^  American  Bap- 
were  adopted  making  this  report  the  expres-  tist  Year-Book  '^  for  1887,  at  $59,709.  It  sus- 
sion  of  the  sodety,  and  again  inviting  the  tained  in  Asia,'  En  rope,  Japan,  and  Africa  27 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  to  assume  missionaries  and  109  schools,  with  4,049  pu- 
charge  of  the  work  among  Armenians,  appoint-  pils. 

ing  the  present  missionaries  and  accepting  the  The  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 

money  and  pledges  which  had  been  gathered  Society  of  tlie  West,  having  its  central  office  at 

for  their  support.    The  Board  of  Managers  was  Chicago,  reported  an  income  of  $31,595,  25 

urged  by  resolution  to  publish  tracts  and  trea-  missionaries,  147  schools,  46  native  teachers, 

tises  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  temperance  and  1,656  pupils. 

and  in  opposition  to  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  The  receipts  of  the  Woman's  Baptist  Home 

liquors  for  the  purpose  of  use  aa  beverages.  Mission  Society,  Chicago,   were  $48,240.    It 

iBerioui  Bapttat  MMtaary  Valoa. — The  seventy-  sustained  68  missionaries, 
third  anniversary  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis-  The  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sionary Union  was  held  in  Minneapohs,  Minn.,  sion  Society  of  Boston,  reported  the  receipt  of 
beginning  May  27.  The  Rev.  Edward  Jud-  $24,017,  and  employed  28  teachers, 
son,  D.  D.,  presided.  The  receipts  of  the  so-  ClenMni  Saptistsl — The  triennial  German  Bap- 
ciety  for  the  year  had  been  $406,689.  The  tist  General  Conference  includes  five  annual 
missions  of  the  society  to  the  heathen  include  conferences,  with  which  are  connected,  in  all, 
the  Burman,  Karen,  Shan,  Kaohin,  Chin,  As-  12,676  members. 

samese,  Garo,  Naga,  and  Telugu  missions  in  Stidieni  Baptist   CMTcattra. — ^The   Southern 

Burmah  and  India ;  the  Chinese  missions  in  Baptist  Convention  met  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  May 

Bangkok,  Slam,  and  in  China ;  the  mission  in  6.    The  Rev.  P.  H.  Mell,  D.  D.,  was  chosen 

Japan ;  and  the  African  missions,  on  the  west  president.    The  Board  of  Home  Missions  pre- 

ooast,  in  the  Congo,  and  ^^  at  home."    These  sented  a  summary  of  its  work  during  the  year 

returned  altogether  54  stations,  and  974  out-  as  follows :  Number  of  missionaries,  251 ;  of 

stations,  248  European  missionaries,  780  native  churches  and  stations,  822 ;  of  baptisms,  8,928 ; 

preachers,  92  Bible- women,  and  244  other  na-  received  by  letter,  2,819;  total  additions,  6,242: 

five  helpers — ^making  a  total  missionary  force  Sunday-schools  repotted,  818;   teachers  ana 

of  1,859  persons;  624  churches,  with  58,108  pupils,    18,081;    churches    constituted,    119; 

members,  and  8,290  baptisms  during  the  year,  nouses  of  worship  built,  62;  cost  of  houses  and 

216  Sunday-schools,   with  11.841  pupils,  and  lots,  $60,000. 

778  day-schools,  with  874  native  teacners  and  The  Choctaw  Indians,  under  the  direction  of 

16,560  pupils.      The   missionary  property  at  an  agent  of  the  Board,  were  endeavoring  to 

all  these  stations  was  valued  at  $492,077.    The  establish  a  Baptist  school  within  the  nation, 

contributions  of  the  mission  stations  were  re-  and  had  nearly  completed  a  building  for  it  at 

turned  at  $38,040.     The  European  missions  in  Atoka.    Three  churches  had  been  constituted 

Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Greece,  in  Cuba,  the  oldest  of  which,  at  Havana,  had 

returned  950  preachers,  6^  cnurches,  and  65,-  101  members.    These  churches  also  returned  6 

422  members,  with  6,052  baptisms  during  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  4  Sunday-schools, 
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with  17  teaohera  and  400  pupils,  and  2  day-  nients,"  Rev.  M.  Watson,  Rey.  T.  I.  Eaton, 

schools,  with  about  160  pupils.    Report  was  D.D.,  Rey.  Dr.  £.  A.  Wood,  and  Rev.  Kerr  B. 

made  conceminff  co-operation   in  sastaining  Tapper ;  and  "  The  Sin  of  Covetoasness,"  Prof, 

churches  with  the  local  organizations  in  vari-  Stider,  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  R.  Henderson,  and  Rev. 

oos  States,  and  of  work  among  the  colored  peo-  Dr.  P.  S.  Henson. 

pie.  The  Woman's  Missionary  Societies  had  n.  n«e*WUI  BapttrtClnnIb— The  ''Free -Will 
contributed  $2,231  to  the  funds  of  the  board.  Baptist  Register  and  Tear-Book"  for  1887 
had  supported  three  laborers  in  the  field,  and  gives  in  the  summary  of  the  statistics  of  forty- 
had  given  aid  to  the  Levering-School  in  the  eight  yearly  meetings  of  the  Free-  Will  Baptist 
Indian  Territory.  Church,  194  quarterly  meetings,  1,642  church- 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis^  es,  1,291  ordained  preachers,  6,988  licensed 

sions  bad  beeu  $87,965,  and  its  disbursements,  preachers,  and  82,328  members.    Twelve  new 

$87,744.    The  financial  ezliibit  was  the  best  yearly  meetings  united  with  the  General  Oon- 

the  board  had  ever  been  able  to  make.    The  ference  at  its  last  session  (six  of  them  mainly 

missions — which  are  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Italy,  composed  of  colored  people),  the  membership 

Africa  (Yoruba  Misaon,  etc.),  and  China — ^re-  of  which  is  about  6,600.    They  are  all  in  the  ^ 

turned,  in  all,  116  missionaries,  native  and  for-  Western  and  Southern  States, 
eign;  65  churches  and  stations;  1,661  mem-       The  Free- Will  Baptist  Education  Society  re- 

bers;    228    baptisms   during   the   year;    25  oeivedanddisbursed  in  1886, $8,226.  Itsftinds 

schools,  with  687  pupils;  and  $8,012  of  con-  were:  Permanent  fund,  $1,000;  Library  fund, 

tributions.  $2,286;  £.  True  fimd,  $9,966.    One  hundred 

Ctlered  Bapttat  OrgaaladtMb — The  colored  students  were  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  the 

Baptists  of  the  United  States  are  represented  schools  of  the  Church.    Tlie  Free -Will  Baptist 

in  the  American  National  Baptist  Convention,  Home  Mission  Society  had  received  and  expend- 

and  the  Baptist  General  Association  of  the  ed  $9,126,  and  returned  a  permanent  fund  of 

Western  States  and  Territories.  $10,865.     The  special  appropriations  to  mis- 

The  American  Baptist  National  Convention  sions  amounted  to  $7,449.    The  receipts  of  the 

of  colored  churches  in  the  United  States  was  Free  -Will  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  had 

organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  been  $14,781.    It  returned  a  permanent  fund 

August  25,  1886,  with  William  J.  Simmons,  of  of  $9,288,  a  Bible-school  fund  of  $18,186,  and 

Louisville,  Kj.,  as  president.    Seventeen  States  a  Bible-school  hall  fund  of  $60.    The  mission, 

were  represented  by  delegates  and  visitors,  which  is  in  India  (Bengal  and  Orissa),  returned 

Papers  were  read  and  lectures  delivered  on  sub-  668  communicants ;  16  additions  by  baptism ;  a 

jects  relating  to  colored  Baptists  and  the  inter-  native  Christian  community  of  1,086  persons; 

ests  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  an  Executive  2,904  pupils  in  Sunday-schools ;  and  8,668  pu- 

Board  was  organized,  to  have  its  headquarters  pils  in  other  schools.    The  native  contributions 

at  Louisville,  Ky.  amounted  to  686  rupees.    The  educational  in- 

The  receipts  of  the  Baptist  General  Associ-  stitutions  comprise  five  colleges  (one,  Storer 
ation  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  College,  at  Harper^s  Ferry,  W.Va.,  with  a  State 
were  $5,163.  The  association  had  sent  two  Normal  and  Academic  Department  in  opera- 
missionaries  to  the  Congo  Valley  in  Africa,  tion,  largely  attended  by  freedmen),  and  five 
Steps  were  taken  at  its  meeting  in  1886,  for  seminaries  and  academical  schools.  Other  be- 
consolidating  its  work  with  that  of  the  Amer-  nevolent  institutions  are  the  Temperance  Soci- 
ican  Baptist  National  Convention.  ety,  the  Sunday- School  Union,  and  the  Woman's 

Baptist  CMigfMk — ^The  sixth  annual  session  of  Mission  Society, 
the  Baptist  Congress  was  held  in  Indianapolis,  IIL  Seveatli-Day  Baptist  Chirch. — The  position 
Ind.,  November  16,  16,  and  17.  Mr.  Will-  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church  is  described 
iam  S.  Holman  presided.  The  proceedings  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Lewis,  D.  D.,  author  of 
consisted  in  the  discussion  of  the  following  ^'  Sabbath  and  Sunday,"  and  the  *^  Seventh- 
subjects,  in  papers  and  brief  addresses:  '*The  Day  Baptist  Handbook,"  as  tliat  of  making  a 
Organic  Union  of  Christendom,"  Rev.  G.  D.  plea  for  the  Sabbath  (as  distinguished  from 
Boardman,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Norman  Fox,  the  Rev.  Sunday)  '^  not  on  merely  denominational 
Dr.  Bulkley,  and  volunteer  speakers ;  ^^  Phases  grounds,  nor  as  a  sectarian  peculiarity,  but 
of  the  Labor  Problem,"  ^^  The  Land  Question,"  rather  as  a  fundamental  requirement  of  God^s 
by  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Doolittle,  and  the  Hon.  moral  government.  We  plead  for  a  return  to 
Allen  Zollars;  and  ^*  Profit  Sharing,"  by  Prof,  the  Sabbath  as  against  the  Sunday,  because 
Moncrief,  of  Franklin  College ;  ^^  The  Proper  there  is  no  scriptural  warrant  for  the  change. 
Functions  and  the  Infiuence  of  the  Newspapiers  and  because  the  verdict  of  history  is,  that  the 
of  To-day,"  R.  J.  Burdette,  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  reason  assigned  for  observing  Sunday,  and  the 
W.  Lasher,  and  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D. ;  method  adopted  for  upholding  it,  have  failed  to 
**  Improvements  in  Methods  of  Theological  create  conscience  toward  God,  and  hence  to 
.Education,"  Rev.  W.  G.  Wilkinson,  D.  D.,  and  make  of  it  a  sacred  day." 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Mabie ;  ^*  Woman's  Work  in  Statistical  reports  to  the  General  Confer- 
the  Church,"  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Lawrence,  Rev.  ence  from  76  of  the  110  churches  gave  the 
M.  Willmarth,  and  volunteer  speakers;  *'The  number  of  members  therein  as  8,265.  Seventy- 
Proper  Attitude  of  the  Church  toward  Amuse-  nine  Sabbath- schools  returned  485  teachers, 
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and  6,667  members.    The  contributions  report-  the  securities  belonging  to  the  Annnitj  fund 

ed  were:  for  the  Tract  Society,  (^,216;  for  was  estimated  to  be  upwaitl  of  £117,000;  and 

the  Missionary    Society,  $4860;   for  cdnca-  the  number  of  beneficiary  members  on  th6  books 

tiona]  purposes,  $44,687.     The  treasurer  of  was  846.    The  council  had  applied  to  be  heard 

the  memorial    fund    reported  that  the  total  before  the  special  committee  of  the  House  of 

amount  of  assets  in  his  hands  on  account  of  Commons  in  opposition  to  the  bill  before  Par- 

that  enterprise  was  $80,688.  liament  respecting  the  attendance  of  registrars 

The   receipts  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  at  non- conformists'  places  of  worship. 

Tract  Society  for  the  year,  derived  from  sales  Tiie  annual  meetinff  of  the  Baptist  Mission- 

and  contributions,  were  $16,078.    The  society  ary  Society  was  held  April  26.    Sir  Robert 

publishes  one  quarterly,  one  monthly,  and  two  Phayse  presided.     The  receipts  of  the  year 

weekly  journals  in  the  English  language,  and  had  been  £69,262.  the  largest  amount  ever  re- 

roonthly  jonrnals  in  the  Swedish,  Hebrew,  and  turned.    The  expenditures  had,  however,  ex- 

Dutch  languages.    The    '*  Hebrew   Journal,"  oeeded  the  resources  of  the  society  by  £2,885, 

which  is  printed  without  points,  has  been  well  and  had  been  £3,841  in  excess  of  the  expendi- 

received  by  Jews  in  yarious  parts  of  the  world,  tures  of  the  previous  year.    The  increase  had 

Sarticularly  in   Southern   nussia    and    Asia  been  munly  in  India,  China,  and  Ceylon,  and 

[inor.  were  incidental  to  the  reinforcements  of  Uie 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  missions  in  those  countries,  particularly  in 
were  $11,588,  and  its  expenditures  were  $10,-  China,  where,  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
858.  Four  foreign  missionaries  and  20  home  mission  staff  had  been  increased  from  2  to  21. 
missionaries  were  employed.  The  mission  in  Nineteen  brethren  had  been  accepted  for  mis- 
China  returned  2  foreign  and  8  native  laborers,  sionary  service,  8  of  whom  had  been  sent  to 
with  8  teachers  and  54  pupils,  and  1  church  China,  6  to  the  Congo,  8  to  India,  and  2  to 
with  18  members.  The  medical  mission  at  Ceylon.  The  committee  had  had  considerable 
Shanghai  had  served  1,407  patients.  The  mis-  anxiety  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  by  the 
sion  m  Holland  returned  55  Seventh-Day  Bap-  British  Government  of  the  Cameroons,  includ- 
tiiits,  at  12  different  places.  The  8  churches  at  ing  the  Victoria  settlements,  to  the  Ghermans, 
Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  and  .Rotterdam  included  without  inquiring  whether  the  Baptist  mission- 
82  members.  Missionary  work  had  been  be-  aries  were  willing  to  become  German  subjects, 
gun  among  the  Jews.  The  Woman's  Board  re-  After  protracted  but  fruitless  negotiations  with 
turned  receipts  amounting  to  $5,001.  the  view  of  inducing  the  German  Government 

The  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Genera]  Confer-  to  purchase  the  mi>sion  station  and  property, 

ence  met  in  its  seventy-third  session  at  Shiloh,  the  latter  had  been  sold  on  satisfactory  ternis 

N.  J.,  September  21.     A.  B.  Prentice  presided,  to  the  Basle  Mission.    Another  matter  of  gen- 

A  committee  appointed  to  correspond  with  per-  era!  interest  had  been  the  application  of  Mr. 

sons  interested  in  the  Sabbath  cause  reported  Stanley  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  steamer 

that  it  was  in  correspondence  with  about  100  ''Peace*'  for  the  Emin  Bey  relief  expedition, 

such  persons.    The   committee    on    denomi-  It  was  found  impossible  to  grant  the  request 

national  history  recommended  the  opening  of  without  violation  of  the  conditions  laid  down 

a  department  on  that  subject   in  either  the  by  Mr.  Arthrington,  the  donor  of  the  vessel, 

'*  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Quarterly,"  or  the  ^'Sab-  who  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  emnloyed  in  any 

bath  Recorder."    A  declaration  was  adopted  way  for  military  purposes.    In  India,  numerous 

in  fayor  of  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  conversions  were  reported ;  forty  new  Chris- 

A  part  of  the  time  of  the  Conference  was  de-  tian  schools  had  been  established,  and  a  large 

voted  to  the  discussion  of  special  topics  bear-  nnmber  of  educated  natives  were  preparing  for 

ing  on  the  interests  of  the  denomination.  the  ministry  and  the  work  of  tenching  in  the 

IV*   BaptMs  In  Cheat  Brltata* — According  to  schools.     In  China,  an  institution  had  been 

the  **  Baptist  Hand-Book  "  for  1887,  there  are  started  for  the  training  of  Chinese  Christians 

in  the  British  Isles  2,742  churches,  8,787  chap-  and  of  parties  of  **  self-supporting  "  congrega- 

els,  1,192,274  chapel-seats,  802,615  members-  tions. 

47,170  teachers,  and  456,694  pupils  in  Sunday,  The  missions  of  the  society  in  India,  Ceylon, 

schools,  4,041  local  preachers,  and  1,868  pas*  China,  Japan,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and 

tors  in  charge.  Jamaica,  and  parts  of  Europe,  return  94  or- 

The  *^  Spring  Session  "  of  the  Baptist  Union  dained  and  48  other  European  missionaries, 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  in  Lon-  66  native  ordained  mis.<qonaries,  800  evangel- 
don,  beginning  April  25.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cul-  ists,  866  teachers,  45,113  communicants,  26,679 
ross,  of  the  Bristol  Baptist  College,  was  insti-  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  and  16,851  pupils  in 
tuted  president  for  the  year.    The  report  of  day-schools. 

the  council  gave  the  amount  of  funds  received  The  receipts  of  the  Baptist  Zenana  Mission 

during  the  year  for  all  the  purposes  in  which  the  for  the  year  had  been  £6,422,  and  the  expendi- 

Union  is  interested  as  £20,630.    Good  results  ture  £6,920.    The  working- staff  of  tlie  society 

were  claimed  from  the  visitation  of  the  church-  in  the  mission  fields  consisted  of  44  lady  zenana 

es.    It  had  been  resolved  to  raise  a  Jubilee  fund  visitors,  17  assistants,  and  104  native  Bible- 

for  the  further  extension  and  consolidation  of  women  aod  teachers;  1,206  zenanas  were  reg- 

the  British  and  Irish  Mission.    The  value  of  nlarly  vinted,  1,800  pupils  were  receiving  daily 
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inBtruction,  50  schools  and  1,650  pnpils  were  was  so  oharacteristio  of  him.  For  both  mother 
superintended  by  the  mission,  aod  20,000  pa*  and  stepmother  he  had  a  profound  reverenoe, 
tients  were  cared  for  in  the  dispensaries.  The  which  showed  itself  in  habitoal  reference  in 
work  of  the  society  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  his  public  ministry  to  the  sacredness  of  mother- 
large  cities  of  India,  including  Calcutta,  Delhi,  hood.  His  home  education  was  of  the  severe 
and  Agra.  New  England  type,  alleviated  by  the  irrepress- 

The  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union  ible  sense  of  humor  in  his  father,  and  by  the 

were  held  in  Sheffield,  beginning  October  8.  poetic  and  mystical  influence  of  his  stepmother. 

The  proceedings  consisted  chiefly  of  meetings  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1884. 

in  behalf  of  the  societies  connected  with  the  His  college  life  was  fruitful,  though  not  in 

Union,  and  addresses  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  ordinary  sense  studious;  he  made  his  mark 

the  work  and  interests  of  the  Baptist  churches,  chiefly  outaide  the  recitation-room,  and  yet  he 

•  among  which  were  the  address  by  the  Presi-  was  a  great  reader,  following  the  bent  of  his 

dent,  Kev.  Dr.  Culross,  on  *'  Belief  on  the  Son  own  inclination  rather  than  the  lines  laid  down 

of  God  ^' ;    *'  The  Churches  and  the  Coming  by    his  instnictors.    He  made  even  then  a 

Ministry,'^  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Gould ;  ^*  The  careful  study  of  English  literature,  analyzing 

Work  of  the  Church  among  the  Young,^'  by  the  elements  of  style  in  diflferent  writers  and 

the  Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridge ;  **  Christian  Fellow-  orators,  submitted  himself  to  a  thorough  oourse 

ship,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  Medley;  "The  Practical  of  training  in  elocution,  took  bold  of  phrenol- 

Aspect  of  Christian  Fellowship."  by  the  Rev.  ogy — not,  of  course,  a   college  study — with 

Dr.  Landels,  and  addresses  to  workingmen.  great  zebt,  gave  lectures  upon  it,  and  upon 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  gave  notice  of  his  temperance,  and  participated  in  class-room 
withdrawal  from  the  Baptist  Union,  by  publi-  meetings  and  religious  labors  in  the  neighbor- 
cation  in  his  Journal,  "  The  Sword  and  Trowel,"  ing  country  towns.  The  time  was  one  of  great 
for  Noyember.  and  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  religious  ferment ;  reaction  liad  already  set 
of  the  body,  aated  October  28.  As  a  reason  in  against  the  purely  intellectual  in  theolo- 
for  taking  this  step,  he  affirmed  that  the  Union  gy,  the  literalism  in  Biblical  interpretStion, 
was  tolerating  error,  and  permitting  a  "  down-  the  hardness  in  spiritual  thinking,  and  the 
ward  tendency  "  of  ministers  in  points  of  doc^  lack  of  what  we  ti^ay  call  the  humanities  in 
trine,  in  that  some  persons  were  allowed  to  religion,  which  characterized  the  early  epoch 
remain  in  it  who  make  light  of  the  atonement,  of  New  England  history.  The  Unitarian  de- 
deny  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  call  fection  from  the  orthodox  Congregational 
the  fall  of  man  a  fable,  speak  slightingly  of  faith  had  already  taken  place ;  the  flrst  great 
justification  by  faith,  refuse  credence  to  the  missionary  organization  of  the  Puritan  churches 
dogma  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy  — the  American  Board^had  just  been  formed, 
Scriptures,  and  hold  that  there  is  another  pro-  and  incipient  indications  pointed  to  that  bitter 
bation  after  death,  with  possibilities  of  a  future  struggle  between  the  New  School  and  the  Old 
retribution  of  the  lost;  while  efforts  to  induce  School  theology,  in  both  Presbyterian  and 
him  to  reconsider  his  decision  were  without  Congregational  churches,  which  was  the  most 
avail,  he  declared  that  he  remained  as  much  a  eventful  feature  in  church  history  during  the 
Baptist  as  ever,  his  denominationalism  not  early  years  of  Mr.  Beecher^s  manhood, 
being  affected  by  his  relations  with  the  Union,'  Mr.  Beecher  himself  was  thoroughly  ground- 
a  voluntary,  unofficial  body.  ed  in  the  intellectual  elements  of  Congrega- 

The  Baptist  Union  of  Scotland  consists,  ao-  tional  evangelical  belief;  for  his  father  was  an 

cording  to  the  report  made  by  the  secretary  to  intensely  polemical  and  orthodox  though  lib- 

the  annual  meeting  in  October,  of  85  churches,  eral  divine.    In  Mr.  Beecher*s  case,  the  reao- 

witb  10,880  members.     The  number  of  bap-  tion  against  the  excessive  intellectualisra  of  a 

tisms  during  the  year  had  been  028.    There  too  rigorous  Puritanical  faith,  took  the  form 

were  connected  with  the  Union  76  Sunday-  of  a  spiritual  experience,  as  it  must  necessarily 

schools,  with  1,015  teachers,  and  8,961  pupils,  haveaone  in  one  of  his  emotive  temperament; 

Genenl  Bapttets. — The  annual  meetings  of  the  an  experience  that  transformed  his  entire  be- 

General  Baptist  Assembly  were  held  in  Lon-  ing,  and  pervaded  all  his  subsequent  life.     **I 

don,  beginning  May  81.    The  Missionary  Soci-  know  not,"  he  says,  describing  this  experience, 

ety  returned  an  income  of  £7,625,  8  ordained  "what  tlie  tablets  of  eternity  have  written 

and  9  woman  European  missionaries,  24 native  down;  but  I  think  that  when  I  stand  in  Zion, 

ministers,  1,286  communicants,  and  8,866  ad-  and  before  God,  the  brightest  thing  which  I 

herents.    The  principal  mission  is  in  India.  shall    look   back  upon,  will  be  that  blessed 

BEE€HER,  HENRY  WARD,  an  American  clergy-  morning  of  May,  when  it  pleased  God  to  re- 
man, born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  24,  1818 ;  veal  to  my  wandering  sonl  the  idea  that  it 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1887.  He  was  his  nature  to  love  a  man  in  his  sins,  for 
was  the  eighth  child  of  Lyman  and  Roxana  the  sake  of  helping  him  out  of  them ;  that  he 
Foote  Beecher.  His  mother  died  when  he  did  not  do  it  out  of  compliment  to  Christ,  or 
was  but  three  years  old,  and  his  stepmother  to  a  law,  or  a  plan  of  salvation,  but  from 
wns  by  birth  nnd  early  education  an  Episcopa-  the  faliness  of  his  great  heart;  that  he  was  a 
lian.  Thus  the  early  influences  that  surround-  being  not  made  mad  by  sin,  but  sorry ;  that 
ed  Mr.  Beecher  tended  to  that  catholicity  which  he  was  not  furious  with  wrath  toward  the  sin- 
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ner,  bat  pitied  him — ^in  short,  that  he  felt  to-  conducting  reyiyal  semceS)  then  far  more 
ward  me,  as  my  mother  felt  toward  me,  to  ooramon  than  in  our  time.  He  was  wont  to 
whose  eyes  my  wrong-doing  brought  tears,  preach  daily  for  weeks,  and  even  for  months 
who  never  pressed  me  so  close  to  her  as  when  at  a  time ;  and  once  this  daily  preaching  lasted 
I  had  done  wrong,  and  who  would  fain,  with  through  eighteen  consecutive  months  without 
her  yearning  love,  lift  me  out  of  trouble."  the  exception  of  a  single  day.  For  recreation 
From  this  eventful  May  morning  dated  his  he  took  to  the  study  of  horticulture,  and  agri- 
oonseoration  to  the  Christian  ministry,  a  self-  culture,  and  to  writing  on  those  topics  for  the 
consecration,  which  subsequent  intellectual  *Mndiana  Journal,"  the  agricultural  department 
doubts  and  ditficulties,  though  often  serious,  of  which  he  for  a  time  edited, 
never  induced  him  to  abandon,  even  tempora-  In  1847  he  accepted  a  call  to  Plymouth 
rily.  He  returned  from  college  to  his  father,  Congregational  church  then  just  organized  in 
who  had  now  moved  to  Cincinnati,  to  take  Brookl>'u,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Heights.  His  first  ser- 
the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Lane  Semi-  mon  was  delivered  on  Sunday.  Oct  10,  1847, 
nary,  and  entered  there  upon  his  theological  and  contained  an  exposition  of  nis  views  with 
studies.  The  same  variety  of  mood  and  large-  regard  to  slavery,  war,  temperance,  and  other 
ness  of  sympathy  that  on  the  one  hand  had  mural  reforms,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  theolo- 
fftven  breadth,  but  on  the  other  had  prevented  gy,  which  in  his  thought  and  experience  cen- 
discipline,  in  his  college  life.  foUowea  him  into  tered  wholly  about  Christ  as  the  revelation 
the  seminary,  where,  while  he  pursued  his  and  disclosure  of  the  true  character  of  God. 
theological  studies,  he  did  successful  service  In  the  nearly  forty  yearsi*  pastorate  in  this 
as  editor  of  a  Cincinnati  paper,  in  which  he  church,  which  made  up  the  rest  of  Mr.  Beech- 
took  occasion  to  give  ardent  expression  to  his  er^s  life,  he  never  varied  from  the  platform  of 
anti-slavery  views:  and  at  the  same  time  he  principles  laid  down  in  that  opening  sermon, 
assumed  charge  of  a  Bible  class,  in  the  teach-  except  by  broadening  and  extending  it.  Under 
ing  of  which  be  cleared,  if  he  did  not  absolute-  his  pastorate  the  church  grew  steadily  both 
ly  dissipate,  his  religious  doubts,  and  settled  in  numbers  and  in  infiuence ;  it  now  contains, 
finally,  not  only  his  own  personal  relation  to  in  round  numbers,  twenty-four  hundred  mem- 
Jesos  Christ  as  a  living  friend  and  helper,  but  bers.  It  has  a  creed,  adopted  in  1848,  which 
bis  own  mission  as  a  preacher  of  that  Christ  is  strictly  evangelical ;  but  since  1870  persons 
as  the  friend  of  each  in^vidual  soul,  and  so  the  uniting  with  the  church  are  not  required  to 
regenerator  of  society.  In  1887  he  began  his  assent  to  this  creed ;  they  simply  assent  to  a 
ministry  in  the  town  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indi-  covenant  of  consecration  to  the  service  of  God. 
ana,  a  smaJl  settlement  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  to  acceptance  of  hie  Word  as  the  rule  of 
which  at  one  time  had  the  ambition  to  be  a  their  life.  While  the  additions  to  the  church 
rival  of  Cincinnati,  but  is  now  a  comparatively  have  been  for  the  most  part  steady  and  gradual 
insignificant  village.  The  parish  was  not  such  rather  than  intermittent  and  extraordinary,  its 
a  one  as  young  men  graduating  from  the  semi-  life  has  been  characterized  by  some  notable 
n.ary  in  our  time  are  usually  eager  for.  The  revivals  of  religion ;  in  one  of  which  (1858) 
church  condsted  of  nineteen  women  and  one  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons  made 
man;  the  pastor  acted  as  sexton,  filled  and  profession  of  , their  faith.  Except  in  the  sum- 
lighted  the  lamps,  swept  the  church,  made  the  mer  vacations,  and  four  visits  to  Europe,  Mr. 
fires,  opened  the  church  before  prayer-meet-  Beecher  was  rarely  absent  from  his  pulpit,  even 
ings  ana  preaching,  and  locked  it  up  afterward,  for  a  single  service,  for  he  rarely  exchanged ; 
His  pastorate  here  was  of  short  duration.  In  the  church  throughout  the  period  of  his  min- 
1839  he  was  called  to  a  Presbyterian  church  istry  was  always  crowded,  both  morning  and 
in  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  Indiana.  Here  evening,  and  with  two  distinct  congregations; 
he  delivered  his  **  Lectures  to  Young  Men,'^  for  the  pastor  urged  his  people  to  remain  away 
which  are  still  in  print,  and  are  a  remarkable  in  the  evening,  and  leave  their  pews  vacant 
specimen  of  the  power  of  graphic  rhetoric,  for  strangers.  The  original  church-bnilding 
In  them  he  depicts,  as  from  a  personal  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1849,  and  the  present 
pra''tioal  knowledge,  the  dangers  that  threat-  structure  was  erected  in  its  place,  with  accom- 
ened  the  young  men  of  the  capital,  where  all  modations  for  about  twenty  -  eight  hundred 
evil  infiuences  quickly  gathered.  With  his  persons,  and  with  lecture- room,  Sunday-school 
peculiar  skill  in  drawing  men  out,  he  made  the  room,  social  parlors,  and  kitchen  attached, 
acquaintance  of  one  of  the  most  noted  gara-  While  Mr.  Beecher's  great  work  was  that 
bleu  in  the  city ;  from  him  elicited  the  secrets  of  a  preacher,  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
ana  methods  of  his  trade,  and  utilized  the  preaching.  He  began  editorial  work  in  Cin- 
knowledge  in  one  of  his  Sunday  evening  lect-  cinnati,  before  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
nres.  His  church  was  crowded,  and  among  retained  an  interest  in  journalism  in  some  form 
his  most  eager  listeners  were  members  of  the  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He 
Legislature,  when  it  was  in  session.  His  library  was  connected  with  Drs.  Richard  S.  Storrs, 
was  small,  and  his  income  meager,  but  he  Leonard  Bacon,  and  Joseph  P.  Thcmpson  in 
made  himself  felt,  not  only  in  the  city  but  the  New  York  **  Independent,"  in  the  stormy 
throughout  the  State,  through  which  he  fre-  anti-slavery  times  out  of  which  it  was  born, 
qnently  made  journeys,  for  the  purpose  of  He  subsequently  withdrew  from  the  ^'Inde- 
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pendent,*'  and  founded  the  ^^  Ofaristian  Union,** 
with  whicli  he  remained  connected  as  editor- 
in-chief,  nntil  1881,  when  the  pressare  of  other 
pahlic  duties  and  an  increasing  disinclination 
to  the  siovr  process  of  the  pen  led  him  to 
withdraw,  aDU  devote  his  energies  exclasiyely 
to  the  polpit  and  the  platform.  The  catho- 
licity, tnnt  in  its  birth,  he  imparted  to  the 
^'  Christian  Union,*'  was  then  wholly  unknown 
in  religious  journalism.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  necessary,  to  have  a  special  church  con- 
stituency behind  each  religious  organ.  Even 
the  great  reviews  represented  each  a  religions 
school,  and  such  monthly  symposia  as  the 
^  Nineteenth  Centary,*'  and  the  ^'  Contempo- 
rary,** in  which  atheists  and  Roman  Catholic 
churchmen  sit  down  at  the  same  table,  were 
not  dreamed  of  in  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Beecher*s  work  as  a  moral  reformer  and 
political  instructor  has  been  even  more  promi- 
nent than  his  work  as  either  a  theological 
thinker  or  a  preacher.  Living  in  the  most  ex- 
citing period  of  American  history,  he  threw 
himself  with  ardor  into  the  anti- slavery  con- 
flict, and  from  the  day  of  his  tirst  occupancy 
of  Plymouth  pulpit  took  a  fh>nt  rank  on  a 
platform  that  abounded  with  orators,  and  in 
an  epoch  that  evoked  oratory  such  as  has  been 
heard  in  America  at  no  other  time  in  Ameri- 
can history.  No  other  single  voice  did  more 
than  his  to  arouse  the  North  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  slave  power,  and  the  va- 
rious devices  under  which  its  campaign  was 
carried  on.  Against  the  abolition  of  the  Mis* 
souri  compromise,  against  *^  squatter  sovereign- 
tyi"  against  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the 
compromise  measures  of  which  it  was  a  part, 
against  the  doctrine  of  secession  and  all  yield- 
ing to  it,  against  slavery  itself,  from  which  all 
these  proceeded,  his  voice  was  heard  in  elo- 
quent, indignant,  continuous  protest  in  pulpit 
and  press  and  on  the  platform.  Yet  in  this 
indignation,  he  never  lost  mental  balance  or  a 
certain  moral  composure  and  self-restraint. 
Believing  with  the  abolitionists  that  slavery 
was  a  crime  against  humanity  and  against 
God,  he  yet  never  joined  them  in  either  per- 
sonal execration  of  the  slaveholder  or  in  con- 
demnation of  the  Constitution  or  the  union 
of  the  States,  which  that  Constitution  cemented 
and  secured.  He  took  an  active  part  in  sev- 
eral of  the  great  presidential  elections.  In  that 
in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  for  the  sec- 
ond time  (1864)  he  took  an  active  part  upon 
the  stump,  and  his  voice  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  securing  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land in  the  presidential  canvnss  of  1884.  But 
by  far  the  most  reinarknble  of  his  political  ad- 
dresses were  those  delivered  by  him  in  Great 
Britain  in  1863  —  in  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  London,  each  address  distinct, 
and  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the 
audience  there  gathered.  The  great  danger  to 
the  national  cause  in  our  civil  war  was  from  in- 
tervention of  European  powers,  England,  espe- 
cially. To  these  four  addresses,  more  than  to  any 


other  one  canse,  America  owes  it  that  the  pnb* 
lie  sentiment  of  the  common  people  in  England 
was  changed  from  one  of  apathy  or  hoetility 
to  one  of  sympathy ;  and  it  is  not  too  mnch  to 
say  that  Mr.  Beecher,  by  at  once  instructing 
and  giving  voice  to  the  sUent  moral  sentiment 
of  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain,  not  only 
prevented  all  danger  of  intervention,  but  ce- 
mented an  alliance  between  England  and 
America  which  has  gained  in  strength  from 
that  day  to  this.  Subsequent  to  the  civil  war 
and  the  consequent  recession  of  the  great 
moral  issnes,  Mr.  Beecher  added  to  the  work 
of  t^e  pulpit  that  of  a  popular  lecturer;  al- 
ways, however,  speaking  on  serious  subjects, 
and  for  a  serious  purpose.  His  lecture  agent 
is  reported  as  saying,  that,  hs  the  result  of 
fourteen  years  of  lecturing,  he  was  paid  $240,- 
000  over  and  above  his  travelmg  expenses, 
an  indication  not  indeed  of  his  moral  power 
as  an  orator,  out  of  his  popularity. 

A  man  so  active,  so  intense,  and  so  out- 
spoken, in  times  of  heated  debate,  could  not 
but  make  many  and  bitter  enemies.  Through- 
out his  half-century  of  public  life  Mr.  Beecher 
was  a  target  of  innumerable  attacks  from  men 
who  either  from  self-interest  feared,  or  from 
conservative  considerations  dreaded,  the  effect 
of  his  teaching.  Of  these  attacks  one  only 
cast  any  shadow  upon  his  name.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  immoral  relations  with  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  church-members.  The  accusation 
at  flrst  was  allowed  to  drift  into  the  public 
press  by  piecemeal,  but  rumor  at  length  re- 
sulted in  deflnite  charges,  and  Anally  in  a  pub- 
lic trial,  in  which  the  only  evidence  offered 
against  him  was  that  of  alleged  confessions, 
which  he,  under  oath,  explicitly  denied,  and 
of  letters  that  were  ambiguous  in  their  mean- 
ing, to  which  he,  under  oath,  gave  an  innocent 
construction.  The  jury  disagreed;  standing 
nine  for  Mr.  Beecher,  against  one  for  the 
plaintiff^,  while  two  voted  variously  on  differ- 
ent ballots.  This  suit  was  never  tried  again ; 
a  second  suit  involving  the  same  issues  was 
brouffht,  but  when  pushed  to  trial  by  Mr. 
Beecher*s  counsel,  was  discontinued,  the  plain- 
tiff paying  all  costs.  The  largest  Congrega- 
tional council  ever  convened,  which  included 
representative  men  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  all  schools  of  thought,  after  a 
week  spent  in  thorough  scrutinizing  inquiry,  in 
the  course  of  which  Mr.  Beecher  was  himself 
submitted  to  a  searching  cross-fire  of  questions 
from  the  members  of  the  council  in  an  open 
session,  extended  to  him,  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  the  Christian  fellowship  and  sympathy 
of  the  churches,  and  expressed  the  confidence 
of  the  entire  council  in  his  integrity.  What 
is  known  as  the  great  scandal  has  already 
drifted  with  other  scandals  into  the  past,  and 
in  the  future  will  be  no  more  remembered 
against  the  memory  of  Mr.  Beecher  than  the 
somewhat  analogous  episode  in  the  history  of 
John  Wesley. 

In  the   spring  of  1887,  Mr.  Beecher  was 
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laboriog  with  ezoeptional  vigor  even  for  him- . 
self,  adding  to  his  preaching  the  labors  of  lit- 
erary work  in  the  completion  of  his  long- 
delayed  ^*  Life  of  Christ,*^  which  he  purposed 
to  follow  with  an  aatobiography.  On  the  2d 
of  March  he  experienced  what  at  first  appeared 
to  be  a  severe  bilious  attack,  bnt  proved  to 
be  apoplexy,  nnder  the  effects  of  which  he  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep,  and  so  painlessly  passed 
away,  dying  on  Tuesday  morning  Miurch  8,  at 
half-past  nine  oVlock  in  the  morning,  without 
a  struggle.  His  wife,  three  sons,  and  one 
daughter  survive  him.  No  death  ever  produced 
more  wide-spread  expressions  of  sorrow 
throughout  the  American  nation.  Jn  pulpits 
representing  every  school  of  thought  sermons 
on  his  career  and  character  were  delivered ;  in 
all  sorts  of  organizations,  religious  and  secu- 
lar, resolutions  to  his  memory  were  passed  ;  in 
every  kind  of  journal,  from  '^Tnrf  and  Field," 
to  the  distinctively  religious  organs,  there  was 
some  recognition  of  his  services  to  this  gen- 
eration. The  public  exercises  held  in  Plym- 
outh Ohurch  the  Sunday  evenitig  after  his 
death,  in  which  Unitarian,  Presbyterian,  Lu- 
theran, Swedenborgian,  Univeraalist,  Metho- 
dist, Baptist,  Jewish  rabbi,  Reformed  Dutch, 
Episcopalian,  Oongregationalist,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, all  took  part,  were  typical  of  the  univer- 
sality of  respect  expressed  throughout  the 
country,  transcending  all  bonds  of  sect  and 
party. 

Mr.  Beecher's  genius  was  distinctively  that 
of  an  orator.  He  showed  no  power  in  execu- 
tive or  adtninistrative  functions.  As  an  editor, 
he  shaped  and  inspired  the  Journals  with  which 
be  was  connected,  bnt  never  administered 
them ;  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  he  filled  his 
audience  with  his  never-failing  enthusiasm, 
hut  did  not  attempt  to  allot  to  them  individ- 
oal  work ;  as  a  public  reformer,  he  touched 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  nation,  but 
took  no  part  in  the  administration  of  either 
political,  moral,  or  mis<>ionary  organizations. 
But  as  a  preacher,  whether  measured  by  the 
power  of  his  utterances,  or  by  the  variety  of 
nis  pulpit  themes,  he  was  certainly  without  a 
peer  in  the  American  pulpit,  and  probably 
without  a  superior  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ohurch.  He  was  an  omnivorous  reader. 
Whatever  interested  humanity  interested  him. 
His  library  of  twenty-five  hundred  or  three 
thousand  volumes  embraced  representatives  of 
every  phase  of  literature,  from  technical  trea- 
tises on  medicine,  theology,  and  the  various 
arts,  to  rare  editions  of  the  best  English  clas- 
sics ;  but  he  was  a  reader  rather  than  a  scholar, 
and  on  doubtful  and  debated  points,  was  accus- 
tomed to  take  as  conclusive  the  opinions  of 
experts.  At  the  same  time,  he  familiarized 
himself  with  the  great  principles  involved  in 
the  public  discussions  in  which  he  took  a  part ; 
and  during  the  anti-slavery  discussions  **  E!ent*s 
Oommentariee,"  and  **  Curtis  on  the  Constitu- 
tion ,"  stood  side  by  side  with  the  commenta- 
ries   of  Meyer    and  Alford    on    his  library 


shelves.  Theologically  he  belonged  to  that 
broad  school  which  is  represented  in  England 
by  the  names  of  Erskine,  Maurice,  Robertson, 
Stanley.  The  truths  on  which  he  laid  the 
greatest  emphasis  were,  that  God  is  the  father 
of  the  whole  human  race ;  that  he  is  manifest- 
ed historically  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ; 
that  he  is  immanent  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
all  who  will  receive  him;  that  the  Bible  is  a 
record  of  an  inspiration  which  has  been  by  no 
means  confined  either  to  the  epochs  or  to  the 
people  with  which  it  deals;  and  that,  nnder 
the  direct  and  immediate  infiuence  of  the  spirit 
of  God,  the  human  race  has  from  the  ban- 
ning made,  and  still  is  making,  steady  progress 
toward  that  consnmmadon  of  liberty  and  life, 
which  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  which  when 
God^s  purposes  are  accomplished  will  embrace 
the  whole  sentient  universe.  Several  biogra- 
phies have  been  given  to  the  public  since  Mr. 
Beecher^s  death;  the  two  that  possess  the 
largest  measure  of  authority  are  one,  the  ma- 
terials for  which  were  gathered  by  the  Rev. 
S.  B.  Halliday,  the  pastoral  helper  of  Plymouth 
Church,  which  was  publitihed  with  Mr.  Beech- 
er's  sanction  during  his  lifetime ;  and  one  now 
in  course  of  preparation,  prepared  by  hie  wid- 
ow, his  son  William  0.  Beecher,  and  his  son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  which  will 
contain  a  large  amount  of  autobioffraphical 
material  gathered  from  his  letters  and  his  va- 
rious addresses. 

Mr  Beecher'spublicaUons  include:  '^ Lect- 
ures to  Young  Men  on  Various  Important 
Subjects  ^'  (Indianapolis,  1844,  revised  edition. 
New  York,  1860);  "Star  Papers;  or.  Expe- 
riences of  Art  and  Nature  "  (1866) ;  "  New  Star 
Papers ;  or  Views  and  Experiences  of  Relig- 
ious Subjects''  (1868);  "Freedom  and  War: 
Discourses  suggested  by  the  Times "  (Boston, 
1868);  "Eyes  and  Ears"  (1864);  "  Aids  to 
Prayer"  (New  York,  1864);  "Norwood;  or. 
Village  Life  in  New  England  "  (1867) ;  "  Over- 
ture of  Angels"  (1869),  being  an  introductory 
installment  of  "  Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ :  Ear- 
lier Scenes"  (1871);  " I.ecture-Room  Talks: 
A  Series  of  Familiar  Discourses  on  Themes  of 
Christian  Experience  "  (1870) ;  "  Yale  Lectures 
on  Preaching"  (8  volumes,  1872-'74);  "A 
Summer  Parish:  Sermons  and  Morning  Ser- 
vices of  Prayer"  (1874) ;  "Evolution  and  Re- 
ligion" (1886) ;  Also,  numerous  addresses  and 
separate  sermons,  such  as  *^  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic "  (1878) ;  "  The  Strike  and  its  Lessons " 
(1878);  "Doctrinal  Beliefs  and  Unbeliefs" 
(1882);  "  Commemorative  Discourse  on  Wen- 
dell Phillips  "  (1884) ;  "  A  Circuit  of  the  Con- 
tinent" (1884):  and  "Letter  to  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors"  (1866,  reprinted  with  introduc- 
tion, 1884).  He  has  edited  "  Plymoath  Collec- 
tion of  Hymns  and  Tunes  "  (New  York,  1856), 
and  "Revival  Hymns"  (Boston,  1868).  Nu- 
merous compilations  of  his  utterances  have 
been  prepared,  among  which  are :  "  Life 
Thoughts,*'  by  Edna  Dean  Proctor  (New  York, 
1869);   "Notes  from  Plymouth  Pulpit,"  by 
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Aogasta  Moore,  (1859) ;  **  Palpit  Pimgeiicies  '* 
(1866);  '*Rojal  Truths"  (Boston,  1866),  re- 
printed from  a  series  of  extracts  prepared  in 
England  without  his  knowledge;  "Prayers 
from  Plymouth  Pulpit "  (New  York,  1867) ; 
''Sermons  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  :  Selected 
from  Published  and  Unpublished  Discourses," 
edited  by  Lyman  Abbott  (2  volumes,  1868) ; 
*'  Morning  and  Evening  Devotional  Exercises," 
edited  by  Lyman  Abbott  (1870) ;  and  "  Com- 
forting Thoughts  "  (1884),  by  Irene  Ovington. 
BEtJGXMf  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  West- 
ern Europe.  The  Legislature  is  composed  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Chambers  meet  annually  in  November,  and  sit 
for  at  least  forty  days.  The  members  of  both 
Chambers  are  elected  under  a  property  qualifi- 
cation, which  excludes  twelve  thirteenths  of 
the  citizens  from  the  voting  franchise.  The 
House  is  composed  of  188  members,  elected  for 
four  years;  the  Senate  of  half  that  number,- 
elected  for  eight  years.  The  present  ministry 
was  appointed  on  Oct  26,  1884,  and  is  com- 

Sosed  as  follows :  President  of  the  Council  and 
[inister  of  Finanoe,  A.  Beernaert;  Minister  of 
Justice,  J.  Devolder;  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Instruction,  J.  Thonissen;  Minister  of 
War,  Gen.  C.  Pontus;  Minister  of  Railways, 
Posts,  and  Telegraphs,  J.  H.  P.  Vandenpeere- 
boom ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Prince  de 
Chimay;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry, 
and  Public  Works,  Chevalier  A.  de  Moreau. 

Area  and  P^pilatlM« — The  area  of  the  king- 
dom is  11,878  square  miles.  The  population 
on  Dec.  81,  1885,  was  estimated  at  6,858,278 
persons,  of  whom  2,928,902  were  males  and 
2^929,876  females.  The  population  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  at  that  date  was  as  folio w§ :  Bras- 
sels,  with  suburbs,  416,659;  Antwerp,  198,174; 
Ghent,  148,242 ;  Li^ge,  135,871.  The  number 
of  births  in  1885  was  175,048;  of  deaths,  117,- 
775;  of  marriages,  89,910;  increase  of  popula- 
tion, 57,268.  The  net  immigration  during  the 
year  was  5,075. 

Hie  Amy. — The  army  is  recruited  by  con- 
scriptidn  and  voluntary  enlistment.  Every 
Belgian  of  the  age  of  twenty  is  liable  to  serv- 
ice, but  substitution  is  allowed.  The  legal 
period  of  service  is  eight  years,  but  the  men 
are  not  usually  required  to  serve  more  than  a 
third  of  that  time.  The  peace  effective  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budget  of  1887  is  as  follows : 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TROOPS.        Ofllecn. 


Inflatiy 

Cayilry 

Artillery 

Eoij^iieera 

Admlntetratlon  troops 


Total 


8,928 


M«B. 


1,888 

28,611 

868 

5,690 

509 

7,861 

89 

1,890 

74 

890 

44,868 


Total. 


80,499 

6,048 

8,870 

1,47» 

894 


47,290 


The  war  strength  of  the  army  is  108,860  offi- 
cers and  men,  18,800  horses,  and  240  guns. 
Hiere  is  besides  a  civic  guard,  which  in  1885 
numbered  84,597  men,  and  the  gendarmerie, 
consisting  of  2,084  men  with  1,879  horses. 

FertlflcatleD  of  the  Valley  of  the  Meise.— During 


the  war  panic  in  the  early  part  of  1887,  when 
it  seemed  probable  that  war  would  break  out 
before  long  between  France  and  Germany,  the 
old  question  of  frontier  fortifications  became 
an  urgent  one.  Strong  hints  were  received 
from  England,  when  the  sentiments  of  that 
country  were  probed  in  regard  to  defending 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  that  the  Belgians 
could  not  look  for  military  assistance  from 
that  quarter,  notwithstanding  the  international 
guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  1889.  The  ministry 
determined  on  fortifying  the  Mense  valley  and 
increasing  the  army.  A  committee  of  the 
Chamber  found  Gens.  Brialmont,  Inspector- 
General  of  Fortresses,  Nicaisse,  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  Artillery,  Wouvermans,  in  charge  of  the 
works  at  Antwerp,  Vandersmissen,  Commander 
of  the  First  Military  Circumscription,  and  nine 
other  general  officers  who  were  consulted,  all 
in  favor  of  a  first  line  of  fortifications  in  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse.  The  Catholic  migority 
opposed  augmenting  the  army  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  universal  obligatory  military  service. 
Military  authorities  were  found  who  asserted 
that  the  army  was  sufficiently  numerous  to  man 
the  new  forts,  proposed  in  the  plan  of  Gen. 
Brialmont,  and  the  central  citadel  at  Antwerp 
with  its  chain  of  outlying  forts,  and  still  leave 
a  considerable  force  to  maneuver  in  the  field. 
M.  Frdre-Orban,  supported  by  other  military 
experts,  opposed,  not  the  principle,  but  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  projected  fortifications,  and 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  maintainhig  a 
large  field  army.  The  Government  did  not 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  central  fortress  for  the 
army  to  fall  back  upon,  as  provided  in  the  plan 
of  1857,  but  proposed  to  strengthen  the  works 
in  and  around  Antwerp.  The  fortification  proj- 
ect was  adopted  by  the  Chamber  on  June  14 
by  a  vote  of  81  to  42.  The  forts  will  be  able 
to  resist  the  new  explosives.  Their  cost  was 
originally  estimated  at  24,000,000  francs,  but 
it  will  exceed  that  figure.  To  arm  and  pro- 
vision them  will  cost  5,500,000  francs.  It  was 
also  decided  to  provide  the  infantry  with  a 
new  rifle  at  an  expense  of  11,000,000  francs; 
also  to  complete  the  outlying  defenses  of  Ant- 
werp, consisting  of  a  line  of  forts  extending  to 
the  Nethe  River  on  one  side  and  to  the  Senne 
on  the  other,  which  will  be  a  work  of  four 
years.  The  Meuse  fortifications  were  begun, 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  Eebers,  on  August 
15,  but  are  hardly  expected  to  be  in  condition 
for  effective  defensive  operations  before  the 
summer  of  1889.  Six  large  and  six  small  forts 
are  to  be  built  at  Li6ge,  and  five  Inrge  and  four 
small  ones  at  Namur,  while  Hny  is  to  be  made 
a  fortified  post  The  plan  for  the  disposition 
of  the  available  military  forces  is  as  follows: 
army  of  campaign,  67,782  men;  Antwerp  gar- 
rison, with  a  fiying  column  12,000  strong,  85,- 
785 ;  at  Termonde,  4,796 ;  at  Diest,  2.594 ;  at 
Li6ge,  6,907;  at  Namur,  5,124;  at  Buy,  541; 
depot  troops  and  territorial  gendarmerie,  5,422 ; 
total,  129,191  men.  The  ministry  daim  that 
they  can  mobilize  100,000  troops  in  the  first 
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line  and  a  reserve  of  80,000,  while  the  oppo-  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1886  was 

sition  leader  asserts  tliat  a  mobilization  would  3,800  miles,  with  17,718  miles  of  wires;  the 

not  produce  more  than  80,000  men.    Of  26  number  of  dispatches,  6,807,772;  the  receipts, 

bridges  across  the  Meuse  only  seven  remain  nn-  2,666,736  francs;  the  expenditures,  8,587,659. 

protected  by  the  new  fortifications;  and  of  19  KaflgatlM*— Belginm  had  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  a 

railroads  only  three,  and  two  of  these  lead  Ax)m  commercial  navy  nnmbering  64  vessels,  of  80,- 

Holiand.     With  the  protection  of  the  UteB-de-  592  tons,  including  51  steamers,  of  74,667  tons. 

pontoilA^iSd  and  Namur,  the  Belgians  expect  There  were  824  vessels,  of  11,474  tons,  em- 

to  be  able  to  reach  without  danger  any  point  ployed  in  the  fisheries.    The  sggregate  tonnage 

where  an  invading  army  should  attempt  to  of  vessels  entered  at  Belgian  ports  during  1884 

cross  the  river,  and  resist  the  passage  or  force  was  4,072,987,  and  the  total  tonnage  cleared 

the  invaders  to  detach  large  forces  and  delay  4,060,612. 

their  march  until   troops  could  arrive  from  RefCiM  ami  EipeNltirs* — ^Tbe  ordinary  re- 
France  or  Germany.  ceipts  of  the  treasury  according  to  the  budget 

CMiMerw. — ^The  general  commerce  in  1884  estimates  for  1886-^87  amount  to  319,625,109 
amounted  to  5,450,200,000  franco.  The  special  francs,  of  which  118,897,000  francs  represent 
commerce  consisted  of  1,425,700,000  francs  of  the  railroad  receipts,  39,128,000  francs  the  ex- 
imports  and  1,337,500,000  francs  of  exports,  cise  duties,  25,507,100  francs  the  customs  du- 
The  chief  articles  of  import  were  breadstuffs  ties,  28,860,000  francs  the  registration  fees,  23,- 
of  the  value  of  275,007,000  francs;  wool  and  699,700  francs  the  land-taxes,  19,320,000  francs 
woolens,  101,479,000  francs;  metals  and  min-  the  succession  duties,  and  19»100,000  francs  the 
erals,  99,636,000  francs;  textile  fabrics,  90,-  personal  taxes.  The  total  ordinary  expenditure 
149,000  francs;  hides  and  skins,  73,698,000  was  estimated  at  816,663,411  francs,  102,582.- 
francs;  live  animals,  63,118,000  francs;  oil-  547  francs  being  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
seeds,  47,666,000  francs;  cotton,  52,748,000  87,245,471  francs  the  expenses  of  the  railways, 
francs;  timber,  45,307,000  francs ;  coffee  and  posts,  and  telegraphs,  45, 624, 100  francs  the mil- 
angar,  31,588,000  francs;  chemicals,  88,076,000  itary  budget,  and  22,005,421  francs  the  appro- 
francs;  butter,  21,597,000  francs;  flax  and  priation  for  public  instmction,  etc.  The  total 
hemp,  16,227,000  francs.  The  chief  exports  revenue  for  1887-88  is  estimated  at  813,- 
were  yarns,  valued  at  181,962,000  francs;  661,569,  and  the  expenditnre  at  807,743.128 
hreadstuffs,    105,157,000    francs;    machinery,  francs. 

80,358,000  francs;  stones,  98,889,000  francs;  The  public  debt  in  1887  amounted  to  1,874,- 

coal,    76,581,000    francs;     wool,     76,481,000  510,824  francs,  besides  annuities  requiring  the 

francs;  textiles,  70,398,000  francs;  hides,  63,-  payment  of  12,243,000  francs.    The  debt  was 

868,000  francs ;  iron,  50,050,000  francs ;  glass,  mainly  contracted  for  public  works,  and  large 

48,406,000  francs ;  zinc,  41,022,000  francs.  as  it  is,  representrag  a  burden  of  $75  per  capita^ 

France  leads  in  the  import  trade  with  276,-  the  revenue  from  the  railroads  alone  is  more 

858.000  francs,  the  Netherlands  coming  next  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest, 

with  187,530,000,   and   then  Germany  with  Cittto  Ditlei.— The  Clerical  party  brought  for- 

185,423,000,  Great  Britain  with  184,866,000,  ward  in  the  Chamber  a  long  contemplated  pro- 

the  United  States  with  160,678,000,  and  Russia  tectionist  measure  imposing  high  duties  on  for- 

with  123,878.000  francs.    Of  the  exports  411,-  eign  cattle  and  meat.     T%e  Premier  himself 

964,000  francs  went  to  France.  252,142,000  to  took  strong  groxmds  against  the  bill.    While 

Great  Britain,  236,240,000  to  Germany,  176,-  it  was  under  discussion  the  price  of  meat  rose 

205,000  to  the  Netherlands,  and  89,559,000  80  per  cent,  in  the  retail  market.     Although 

francs,  the  next  largest  amount,  to  the  United  meat  is  too  dear  a  luxury  for  most  Belgian 

States.  workingmen,  the  proposed  law  produced  a 

laDraais,  PMte,  ami  TfJegraybs, — The  railroads  ferment  throughout  the  ma^es  of  the  people, 

of  Belgium  have  a  total  length  of  4,410  kilo-  and  when  disturbances  resulted,  the  Premier 

metres,  or  2,758  miles.    There  are  3,166  kilo-  proposed  the  a^ournment  of  the  debate,  on 

metres  worked  by  the  state  and  1,244  kilo-  the  ground  that  it  would  be  improper  to  reject 

metres  by  companies.     The  recei[)ts  of  the  the  bill  as  a  concession  to  threats  and  outrages. 

state  lines  in  1885  were  119,772,657  francs.  The  majority  were  not  influenced  by  the  popu- 

the  expenses  70,097,356  francs ;  the  receipts  lar  excitement,  and  after  adopting  an  amend- 

of  the  companies^  lines  87,229,787  francs,  the  ment  exempting  cattle  sent  through  Belgium 

expenses  20,338,682  francs.    The  capital  ex-  for  re-exportation,  carried  the  bill  on  May  10 

pended  on  the  state  lines  up  to  1886  was  929,-  by  a  vote  of  69  to  54,  the  Premier  and  the 

697,462  francs,  besides  annuities  of  the  capital  Minister  of  Railways  voting  with  the  minority 

value  of  819,798,631  francs  for  the  purcnase  against  their  own  party.     The  measure  in- 

of  lines  already  constructed.  creases  the  duties  on  cattle,  sheep,  and  all 

The  post-office  in  1886  transmitted  91,498,-  fresh  meat  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent.     The  Sen- 

150  private  letters,  13,917,660  official  letters,  ate  passed  it  on  June  1  by  a  vote  of  86  to  23, 

26,539,834  postal-cards,  61,473,000  circulars,  after  a  declaration  of  the  Minister  of  Agricult- 

etc.,  and  103,669,000  journals    The  revenue  nre  that  the  ministry  would  demand  the  repeal 

amounted  to  14,898,081  francs  and  the  ex-  of  the  duties  if  any  considerable  rise  in  the 

penses  to  8,609,871  francs.  price  of  meat  resulted.    The  Ohambers  also  in- 
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creased  the  import  duty  on  vinegar,  and  abol-  an  invalid  fund  for  workmen,  the  democratio 

ished  the  stamp-tax  on  insurance  policies.  organization  of  credit,  equality  of  the  French 

Lakor  Strikes. — The  vote  of  the  Chamber  was  and  Flemish  languages,  and  the  right  of  voting 
the  signal  for  strikes  among  the  workmen  all  for  all  who  can  read  and  write.  In  July  the 
over  the  country,  which  had  for  their  object  Ohamber  voted  down  a  proposal  for  obligatory 
the  redress  of  political  grievances.  By  quit-  military  service,  upon  which  the  Opposition 
ting  work  the  laboring-class  not  only  intended  moved  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
an  imposing  political  demonstration,  but  ex-  extension  of  the  electoral  franchise.  The  pro- 
pected  to  force  their  employers  to  join  them  poaal,  which  is  the  third  one  of  the  kind  since 
in  their  demands.  Chief  among  these  was  the  Constitution  was  framed,  was  rejected  by 
universal  suffrage,  or  a  wide  extension  of  tiie  83  votes  against  83,  all  the  Liberals  voting  for 
franchise.  This  reform  they  wished  to  have  it,  and  all  the  Clericals  in  the  negative, 
immediately  accomplished  by  the  dissolution  Labor  LegldatloD. — A  new  law  for  the  snp- 
of  the  Chambers  and  the  convocation  of  a  Con-  pression  of  drunkenness  prescribes  the  punish- 
stituent  Assembly.  Another  urgent  demand  ment  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  persons 
was  a  general  amnesty  for  all  who  were  con-  found  drunk  on  the  streets  and  for  liquor-sell- 
victed  for  offenses  connected  with  the  labor  ers  who  furnish  drink  to  intoxicated  persons 
disturbances  of  the  year  before.  The  aboli-  or  to  children,  and  abolishes  the  right  to  re- 
tion  of  substitution  in  the  army  was  also  de<  cover  debts  incurred  in  a  liquor-shop.  An  act 
sired,  and  an  income  tax  instead  of  duties  on  regulating  the  payment  of  workmen^s  wages 
consumption,  the  removal  of  the  high  property  provides  that  two  fifths  of  the  pay  of  working- 
qualification  for  the  Senate  and  other  reforms  men  and  of  clerks' salaries,  not  exceeding  1,200 
were  urged.  The  strikes  began  in  the  coal-  francs,  are  inalienable,  and  one  fifth  is  exempt 
mines,  and  spread  to  the  metal-workers  of  from  seizure  by  legal  process.  The  Chamber 
Lou  vain,  Centre,  Brussels,  and  other  places,  passed  a  bill,  introduced  by  M.  Fr^re-Orban, 
the  carpenters,  tailors,  painters,  and  other  me-  instituting  councils  of  industry  for  the  recon- 
chanics  of  Brussels,  the  qusrrymen  at  Tonrnai,  ciliation  of  the  interests  of  employers  and 
and  the  iron-workers  in  the  large  foundries  laborers  in  oases  of  conflict.  The  truck  sys- 
of  the  Seraing,  Charleroi,  and  other  districts,  tern  was  abolished  by  a  bill  providing  for  the 
Collisions  with  the  gendarmes  occurred  at  payment  of  wages  in  cash. 
La  Croydre,  where  two  miners  were  killed  and  Fishery  Blots.  —  Belgian  fishermen  have  for 
several  wounded ;  La  Louvidre,  where  dyna-  years  carried  on  a  warfare  against  the  English 
mite  was  used  by  the  strikers  in  an  attempt  steam-trawlers  by  cutting  their  nets  with  grap- 
to  blow  up  a  cafe^  and  against  workmen  who  nels.  Finding  that  their  better-equipped  corn- 
would  not  join  them ;  and  Brussels,  where  dy-  petitors  were  ousting  them  from  their  own 
namite  outrages  occurred,  and  where  several  market,  they  felt  aggrieved  because,  while 
policemen  and  rioters  were  wounded.  Later  foreign  fishermen  have  free  access  to  the  Bel- 
severe  collisions  between  troops  and  strikers  gian  markets,  they  themselves  must  pay  heavy 
occurred  in  Ghent,  and  dynamite  outrages  duties  in  France,  and  are  excluded  from  the 
were  perpetrated  in  the  Centre  district  and  London  market  by  a  combination  of  middle- 
elsewhere.  Many  agitators,  including  a  French  men.  A  British  cruiser  which  was  stationed  on 
anarchist  named  Jahn,  were  arrested.  Troops  the  fishing-grounds  to  protect  the  English  boats 
were  stationed  at  Seraing  and  other  places,  and  from  piratic  outrages  was  unable  to  capture 
two  classes  of  reserves  were  callea  out.  At  the  users  of  the  submarine  cutting-apparatus ; 
Morlanwelz  the  coal-mine  proprietors  agreed  but  evidence  was  produced  before  Belgian 
to  unite  with  their  workmen  in  demanding  the  tribunals  on  which  some  of  the  misdemeanants 
adjournment  of  the  cattle-tax  project  by  the  were  convicted  and  fined,  a  result  which  fur- 
Senate,  the  pardon  of  the  convicted  rioters  of  ther  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  fishing  popula- 
1886,  and  the  establishment  of  councils  of  con-  tion.  The  British  Government  subsequently 
ciliation  and  a  laborer*s  benefit  fund.  The  increased  the  naval  force  in  the  North  Sea  to 
French  authorities  closed  the  frontier  within  five  steamers  and  four  sailing  cruisers.  On 
the  Department  of  the  Nord,  and  arrested  and  August  23,  when  the  crew  of  three  English 
conducted  to  Paris  the  Belgian  socialist  leader,  smacks  were  landing  their  cargoes  at  Ostend  a 
de  Fuisseaux.  Fauviaux,  a  noted  i^ooiaUst,  was  crowd  gathered,  destroyed  a  part  of  the  fish, 
arrested  at  Quaregnon,  and  a  leader  named  and  broke  the  windows  of  a  proprietor  of 
Loor  in  the  mining  districts.  After  two  or  three  English  fishing- boats.  The  gendarmerie  in- 
weeks  the  strikes  subsided,  and  by  the  1st  of  terfered,  and  were  beaten  off,  but  came  again 
June  nearly  all  had  returned  to  work.  in  greater  force,  and  charged  the  rioters  with 

The  Progressist  and  Radical  associations  in  their  bayonets,  wounding  many  of  them  and 

a  congress  at  Brussels  on  May  29  adopted  a  pro-  killing  three.     The  civic  guards  were  called 

gramme  embodying  modification  of  the  senato-  out,  but  during  the  next  day  fishermen  attacked 

rial  tax  qualification,  lay  education,  separation  some  English  smacks  in  row-boats,  and  w^ould 

of  Church  and  State,  equal  military  burdens,  not  leave  them  in  obedience  to  a  formal  sum- 

an  income-tax  instead  of  taxes  on  consump-  mons,  whereupon  the  artillery  fired,  killing 

tion,  responsibility  of  employers  for  accidents,  two  and  fatally  ii\juring  three.    The  women 

councils  of  arbitration,  professional  syndicates,  took  an  active  part  in  the  disturbances,  and 
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joined  in  Attaoiu  npon  porters  that  were  hand-  year.    The  invented,  or  trnsf  funds,  of  which 

ling  English  tieh.  only  the  interest  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 

HBLB  SOCIHIESS.— The  earliest  society  for  hoard  of  managers,  amonnted  to  $342,750,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  Bihie  appears  to  have  had  yielded  an  income  of  $11,964.  Theinvest- 
heen  the  Canstein  Bihle  Society,  which  was  ments  available  for  generd  purposes  amounted 
founded  at  HaUe  in  1710,  by  Karl  Hillebrand,  to  $164,691,  and  had  yielded  an  income  of  $1 1,- 
Marquis  of  Canstein.  The  Naval  and  Military  246.  Twenty-^ix  Bible  societies  had  been  or- 
Bible  Society  existed  in  London  in  1787,  for  the  ganized  during  the  year,  and  recognized  oa 
purpose  of  furnishing  the  Scriptures  to  the  auxiliaries.  Progress  was  reported  upon  the 
navy  and  army  of  Great  Britain.  The  Society  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Pon- 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  in  ape  language ;  the  Muskokee  version  of  the 
London,  in  1787*  published  several  thousand  New  Testament,  which  had  been  completed; 
copies  of  the  Bible  for  distribution.  A  French  a  version  of  the  Psalms  in  Choctaw,  which  had 
Bible  Society  was  instituted  in  London  in  been  accepted  and  published;  the  Japanese 
1792.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  version,  in  which  all  the  books  had  been  trans- 
was  formed  in  1804,  with  the  purpose,  as  de-  lated,  but  were  waiting  for  a  final  revision;  the 
dared  in  its  constitution,  of  adding  its  endeav-  translation  of  the  Gospels  into  Kurdish  ;  the 
ors  to  those  employed  by  other  societies  for  cir-  revision  of  the  Modern  Syriac  Old.  Testa- 
culatlng  the  Scriptures  through  the  British  ment,  and  typographical  correction  of  the  An- 
dominions,  and  also  of  extending  its  influence  cient  Syriac  New  Testament  and  Psalms ; 
to  other  countries,  ** whether  Christian,  Mo-  Spanish  and  Portuguese  versions;  and  the 
hammedan,  or  Pagan."  Mandarin,  Colloquial,  and  Classical  or  Wenii 

Aaeitaui  BtUe  SMiety. — The  first  Bible  Society  versions  in  China.    The  issues  from  the  press 

in  the  United  States  was  instituted  in  Phila-  in  foreign  countries  had  been  very  large,  and 

delphia,  in  1808.    The  organization  of  other  included  68,200  Bibles  and   portions  of  the 

societies  followed,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1809,  Bible  in  Turkey — in  the  TurKish,  Armenian, 

Boston,  Mass.,  New  York  city,  and  Princeton,  and  Arabic  languages ;    856,400  volumes  in 

N.  J.,  in  the  same  year,  until  in  1816,  thenum-  China;  1,600  copies  of  the  Proverbs  in  Siam; 

her  of  these  organizations  had  risen  to  between  2,800  volumes  in  Japan ;  and  editions  at  Hono- 

fifty  and  sixty.    The  American  Bible  Society  lulu,  Bremen,  and  Dorpat  (Russia).    The  whole 

was  formed  in  1816  by  the  union  of  thirty-  number  of  issues  for  the  year,  at  home  and  in 

five  of  these  local  institutions,  and  in  the  course  foreign  countries,  had  been  1,447,270  copies, 

of  the  first  year  of  its  life  added  eighty-four  The  missionary  and  benevolent  work  of  the  so- 

societies  as  auxiliaries.    The  resolution  of  or-  ciety  included  the  employment  of  colporteurs 

ganization  of  this  society,  expressing  the  object  to  carry  the  Bible  into  destitute  neighbor- 

of  the  convention  at  which  it  was  efi^ected,  de-  hoods,  where  it  is  never  likely  to  be  brought 

dared  that  *'it  is  expedient  to  establish,  with-  by  the  usual  channels  of  trade,  and  distribution 

out  delay,  a  general  Bible  institution  for  the  through  benevolent  societies,  and,  in  foreign 

circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  countries,  through  missionary  societies.    The 

or  comment.^'     The  same  provision   is  em-  work  of  the  general  supply  of  the  United  States 

bodied  in  the  first  article  of  the  constitution  had  been  continued,  but  not  on  a  scale  so  ex- 

of  the  society,  which  declares  that  its  '*sole  tended  as  in  pome  previous  years.    Of  the  auxil- 

object  shall  be  to  encourage  a  wider  circulation  iary  societies,  824  liad  made  reports,  of  which 

of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  com-  143  were  engaged  in  the  canvass  of  their  fields 

ment.**    To  this,  it  is  added,  that  **  the  only  and  had  employed  156  paid  agents.    One  hnn- 

copies  in  the  English  language  to  be  circulated  dred  and  fifty-three  colporteurs  had  sold  83,- 

by  this  society  shall  be  of  the  version  now  in  478  copies,  and  given  away  24,659  copies.    The 

common  use."   By  reason  of  thiii  provision,  the  combined  results  of  the  work  of  the  year  were 

society  is  not  at  liberty  to  circulate  the  Revised  represented  by  the  visitation  by  the  society  and 

Version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  has  been  pre-  its  auxiliaries  of  639,269  families,  of  which  71,- 

pared  under  the  direction  of  the  Convocation  569  were  found  without  the  Scriptures,  and 

of  Canterbury.    In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  49,908  were  supplied ;  in  addition  to  which, 

as  further  declared,  of  extending  its  influence  22,892  individuals  were  supplied.    During  the 

to  all  countries,  whether  Christian,  Pagan,  or  five  years  in  which  the  work  of  resupply  had 

Mohammedan,  the  society  publishes  versions  been  going  on,  every  eighth  family  visited  had 

of  the  Scriptures  in  nearly  two  hundred  Ian-  been  found  without  a  Bible  in  their  home ; 

gnages,  among  which  nations  and  tribes  in  all  while  nearly  400,000  families  had  received  the 

quarters  of  the  earth  are  represented.  book,  150,000  rejected  it.     The  exact  num- 

The,  seventy-first    annual    meeting  of  the  hers  were:  families  visited,  4,468,494;  fbund 

American  Bible  Society  was  held  in  New  York  without  the  Scriptures,  547,124 ;  supplied,  384,- 

city.  May  12.    The  Hon.  £.  L.  Fancher  pre-  924;  individuals  supplied  in  addition,  217,261. 

sided.    The  year's  cash  receipts  of  the  society  The  "  Table  of  Foreign  Distribution,"  gave  the 

for  all  purposes  had  been  $493,858,  of  which  following  summaries :  Number  of  Bibles,  Testa- 

$18,656  had  been  given  for  investment.     The  ments,  and  portions  printed  abroad,  482,168; 

cash  payments  had  been  $554,490.     The  re-  number  purchased  abroad,  108,860;   number 

ceipts  were  less  by  $80,552  than  in  the  previous  issued  abroad,  469,665 ;  number  sent  abroad. 
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61,691,  making  a  total  foreign  circulation  of  Don  Francisco  Herrera,  and  at  New  Orleans, 
621,356  copies;  cash  remittances  to  foreign  Don  Jos^  P.  Macheca;  the  American  Vice- 
lands,  $169,986;  cash  receipts  from  foreign  Oonsnl-General  at  La  Paz  is  Mr.  8.  Alexander, 
lands,  (41,611 ;  number  of  agents  and  colpor-  Amy. — The  strength  of  tlie  regular  army  is 
teurs employed  in  the  distribution  of  the  Script-  2,000  men,  with  eight  generals  and  1,018  other 
ures  in  foreign  lands,  410.  The  lands  in  which  officers,  the  anunal  outiay  for  the  War  Depart- 
this  work  is  performed  include  American  and  ment  being  $2,000,000. 
Enropean  states,  and  every  conntry  in  which  FtaaacM. — The  income  of  the  Government  in 
Protestant  American  missionaries  labor.  1886  was  $2,964,079,  bat  the  outlay  exceeded 

Brittah  aid  ForeigB  Bible  Sodety.— The  eighty-  it  by  $800,000.    A  concession  was  granted, 

third  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  near  the  close  of  1886,  for  a  bank  at  La  Paz. 

Bible  Society  was  held  in  London,  May  4.  The  Banco  Nacional  de  Bolivia  experienced 

The  Earl  of  (Jarrowby  presided,  and  in  his  nd-  serious  financial  distress  daring  the  summer  of 

dress — appropriately  to  the  Queen's  Jubilee —  1887,  not  being  able  to  pay  at  sight  outstand- 

gave  some  comparative  statistics  respecting  the  ing  notes  of  its  own  circulation,  even  in  small 

progress  of  the  society  during  the  past  fifty  amounts.    It  suspended  payment  temporarily 

years.    Fifty  years  before  the  income  of  the  and  telegraphed  to  Potosi  for  bar-silver, 

society  bad  been  £100,000,  now  it  was  £226,-  B«ndiU7  Treatltti — During  the   autumn   of 

000 ;  then  it  had  2,370  auxiliary  societies  at  1886  a  preliminary  boundary  treaty  was  signed 

home,  now  6,800 ;  then  260  auxiliary  societies  at  La  Paz  by  the  Peruvian  Minister  Plenipo- 

abroad,  now  1,600.     Fifty  years  ago  the  an-  tentiary  and   the  Bolivian  Government,  the 

nual  issues  of  publications  were  600,000  copies,  chief  clauses  of  which  were :  1.  The  present 

now  they  are  8,000,000;    then  the  cheapest  acknowledged  limits  between  the  two  ooun- 

Bible  cost  2  shiUings,  now  it  was  only  6(2. ;  tries  are  confirmed,  except  those  southward 

then  the  cheapest  New  Testament  cost  10^.,  from  Lake  Titioaca ;  2.  The  two  republics  will 

now  the  cheapest  was  Lord  Shafbesbury^s  Id,  undertake  to  negotiate  with  Chili,  if  possible, 

Testament.     Fifty  years  ago  the  Scriptures  a  modification  of  the  treaty  of  Ancon,  so  far 

were  published  in  186  languages,  now  in  280.  as  it  relates  to  the  occupation  for  ten  years  of 

The  full  income  of  the  society  for  the  year  end-  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica;  8.  Should 

ing  March  81,  1887,  amounted  to  £116,764,  Chili  consent  to  such  modification,  Peru  and 

and  the  sum  received  for  Scriptures  sold,  at  Bolivia  are  to  engage  Jointly  to  pay  Chili  the 

home  and  abroad,  was  £104,888.    These  sums,  $10,000,000  indemnity,  offering  as  a  security 

with  £104  received  on  a  special  account,  made  the  national  revenues  of  both  countries ;  4. 

a  total  of  receipts  of  £221,764.    llie  expendi-  Peru  agrees  to  cede  to  Bolivia  the  two  prov- 

tures  had  been  £281,776.     The  issues  for  the  inces  named  against  payment  by  the  latter  to 

year  had  been  8,932,678  copies  in  Bibles,  Tes-  the  former  of  $5,000,000 ;  6.  The  war  expenses 

taments,  and  portions  of  Scripture.    The  whole  of  the  war  on  the  Pacific,  which  Peru  advanced 

number  of  issues  by  the  society  since  its  be-  to  Bolivia,  are  thereby  waived  by  the  former, 

ginning  had  been  112,268.647.     The  Queen,  This  latter  arrangement  did  away  with  the  debt 

at  the  request  of  Australian  auxiliaries,  had  contracted  by  Bolivia  in  virtue  of  the  Reyes 

written  a  passage  of  Scripture — **  On  earth  Ortiz-Irigoyen  protocol  of  April  16  and  June 

peace,  good  will  toward  men,"  with  the  royal  17, 1879,  in  which  Bolivia  bound  herself  to  pay 

autograph,  to  be  placed  in  fac  simile  in  the  half  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  together  with  the 

Testaments  of  the  school-children  of  the  Ans-  subsidies  that  Bolivia  received  from  Peru  dar- 

tralian  colonies,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  ing  the  Tarapac&  and  Tacna  campaigns. 

Jubilee  year.    The  income  of  the  society  for  On  Feb.  16,  1887,  a  treaty  was  signed  be- 

the  year  had  declined  by  £31,000.  tween  Bolivia  and  Pai-agnay,  fixing  the  limits 

BOLIVIA,  an  independent  republic  of  South  between  the  two  republics  on  the  one  hand, 
America.  (For  details  relating  to  area,  t^rri-  and  laying  down  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
torial  divisions,  population,  etc.,  see  ^^  Annual  facilitating  Bolivian  navigation  down  the  Para- 
Cyclopaedia"  for  1888  and  1886.)  guay  river  to  the  Atlantic,  on  the  other. 

Gofenaeati — The  President  of  the  Republic  Edicatlan. — A  college  is  to  be  founded  in  the 

is  Don  Gregorio  Pacheco.     His  Cabinet  is  com-  city  of  Oruro,  the  number  of  students  not  to 

f>osed  of  the  following  ministers :  Foreign  Re-  be  fewer  than  60,  and  the  annual  amount  to 

ations,  Don  Juan  Cri868toms  Carrillo,  who  be  spent  for  instruction  to  be  $11,180.    Don 

combines  with  his  ofSce  that  of  Minister  of  Jus-  Aniceto  Arce  undertook  in  the  autumn  of  1887 

tice,  Public  Worship,  and  Instruction ;  Finance,  to  found  at  La  Poz  a  college  on  a  grand  scale. 

Sefior  Garcia;  Interior,  Dr.  M.  M.  Dilledina;  The  Figltlve   JesiltSi— The   Jesuits   expelled 

"War;  Brigadier  General  Don  Casto  Arguedas.  from  Peru  found  their  way  to  La  Paz,  where 

On  April  7  the  Bolivian  Minister  at  Wash-  they  settled  comfortably ;  but  a  strong  opposi- 

ington  was  recalled,  the  legation  being  with-  tion  to  their  stay  arose  during  the  autumn  of 

drawn  for  the  present,  while  the  American  1887,  on  the  strength  of  a  previous  decree  of 

Minister  at  La  Paz,  Hon.  William  A.  Seay,  re-  expulsion  issued  in  Bolivia  by  Marshal  Sucre, 

signed  on  account  of  failing  health.    The  Boliv-  Rallrtads. — In  November,  1886,  Dr.  Aiitonio 

ian  Consul- General  at  New  York  is  Don  Mel-  Quijarro,  ex-Minister  of  State  in  the  Campero 

ohor  Abarrio;  the  Consul  at  San  Francisco,  administration,  returned  to  La  Paz  from  Buenos 
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AjreS)  whither  he  had  gone  in  fnrtherance  of  gathering  and  preparing  of  India-rnhher  has 

the  project  for  a  railway  from  a  port  of  Para-  become  an  important  parsnit,  no  fewer  than 

guaj  river  via  Oraro  to  the  heart  of  Bolivia.  eighteen  establiAhments  being  devoted  to  it. 

The  Hnanchaca  Company  of  Bolivia  acquired,  The  traveler,  Edward  R.  Heath,  who  visited 

in  the  spring,  1887,  the  Antofagasta  railroad,  that  region  in  1881,  and  explored  the  Beni 

paying  tne  Nitrate  Oompany  $8,000,000  for  it.  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Mamor^,  reports 

This  railroad  from  Antofagasta  into  the  in-  that  India-rubber  trees  abound  on  tJie  banks 

tenor  was  completed  daring  the  sammer  as  of  Beni  river  from  the  Madidi  to  the  Madeira, 

far  as  £1  Anil,  while  work  was  poshed  as  far  there  being  from  500  to  1,000  trees  to  the 

as  the  Porafia  inoantoins  near  Santa  Barbara,  square  league,  and  at  some  points  as  many  as 

The  La  Paz  city  authorities  granted  a  con-  8,000.    At  some  points  toward  the  south  the 

cession  to  introduce  a  system  of  tramways.  depth  of  forests  containing  rubber-trees  is  from 

PiMIe  Wtrk8.'The  Committee  on  Roads  and  one  to  three  leagues  from  the  river-banks  in- 

Telegraphs  in  the  Department  of  La  Paz  was  land.    In  the  summer  of  1887  an  immense 

actively  at  work  in  the  spring  of  1887  to  push  number  of  rubber-trees  was  reported  to  have 

to  completion   the   Obrajes  and  Vizcachain  been  discovered  beyond  the  Oarabaya  valley, 

bridges  and  the  wagon-road  from  La  Paz  to  GiBdiMm-Baik. — Since  1876  quinquina  plan- 

Omro,  ready  as  far  as  Licasica.  tations  or  *^  quinales  "  have  steadily  gained  in 

Hew  RMdBb — In  May,  1886,  the  President  is-  extent  in  the  eastern  regions  of  the  Andes, 

soed  a  decree  for  the  opening  of  a  new  route  spreading  over  half  a  dozen  districts — Tungas, 

intended  to  give  Bolivia  an  outlet  toward  the  Songo,  Mapiri,  Guanay,  Oamata,  and  Caupo- 

AUantic  down  the  Paraguay  and  La  Plata  lican— there  being,  by  latest  accounts,  8,842,- 

rivers,  so  that  when  completed  the  time  sepa-  000  trees  yielding  bark  in  those  districts,  8,- 

rating  Sucre  and  Santa  Cruz  in  the  center  of  000,000  of  which  are  in  the  Mapiri  district 

Bolivia  from  Buenos  Ayres  shall  be  reduced  alone.    Adding  thereto  the  new  plantations  at 

to  a  fortnight.    The  new  route,  beginning  at  Challana,  the  total  in  bearing  may  be  set  down 

Bahia  Negra,  traverses  the  northern  Chaco  of  at  4,000,000.    Most  of  the  trees  are  from  five 

Bolivia  to  a  place  called  Carumby,  where  it  to  ten  years  old,  and  represent  in  the  aggregate 

forks,  and  one  of  its  branches  penetrates  to  an  estimated  value  of  $20,000,000.    Europe  and 

Santa  Cruz  and  Port  Higuerones  in  the  De-  America  are.  however,  receiving  large  amounts 

partment  of  Beni,  while  tlie  other  puts  in  com-  of  quinine- bark  from  Ceylon,  Java,  Jamaica, 

mnnication    Sucre  with   Potost,    Huanchaca,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  Western  Africa,  and 

Tarija,  and  Cochabamba.    From  Sucre  to  Co-  the  value  in  the  world^s  markets  has  been 

bija  and  Antofagasta  the  distance  is  665  miles,  drooping  of  late,  as  shown  by  the  import  into 

and  from  Sucre  to  Puerto  Pacheco,  on  the  England  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1887, 

western  bank  of  Paraguay  river,  the  distance  which  was  94,748  cwt,  worth  £455,951,  against 

is  580  miles.    The  Atlantic  route  will  be  pref-  87,048  of  the  value  of  £505,480  during  the  cor- 

erable  to  the  Pacific,  as  the  former  does  away  responding  period  of  1886,  and  69,678  cwt, 

with  the  long  circuit  via  the  Straits  of  Magel-  representing  a  value  of  £491,428,  in  1885. 

Ian  or  around  Cape  Horn,  and  besides,  the  Predtis  Metata. — Bolivia  holds  the  third  rank 

Chaco  route  is  destined  to  link  the  tributaries  among  the  silver-producing  countries  of  the 

of  the  Amazon  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  world,  and  its  production  is  believed  to  be  sus- 

WegnphSt — In  November,  1886,  it  was  re-  ceptible  of  a  notable  increase,  so  soon  as  rail- 
solved  to  lay  a  telegraph  line  between  Huan-  roads  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  transportation 
chaea  and  Ascotan,  ultimately  to  be  extended  of  machinery  and  material.  But  in  spite  of 
to  Calama  and  Antofagasta.  Simultaneously  obstacles  in  the  way  of  transportation,  the 
telegraphic  communication  was  opened  be-  mining  industry  has  made  steady  headway  in 
tween  Camargo  and  Potosi.  In  September,  Bolivia.  Even  while  the  war  on  the  Pacific 
1887,  communication  was  opened  between  Bo-  lasted  $20,000,000  was  invested  in  new  mining 
Hvia  and  Chili  by  means  of  the  Huanchaca  enterprises,  and  all  this  money  was  raised  in 
Company's  line.  Telephonic  communication  the  country, 
was  opened  at  La  Paz  in  May,  1887.  During  the  summer  of  1887  two  Americans, 

igikittm. — Bolivia  produces  all  the  fruits  James  Lynch  and  John  Araya,  discovered  rich 

and  vegetables  of  Europe,  while  the  sugar-cane  gold  placer-mines  on  the  banks  of  Cielo  AgQiria 

flourishes  on  the  banks  of  Paraguay  river,  and  river,  in  the  Songo  district.    At  the  depth  of 

cotton  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Crnz.    The  a  yard  and  a  half  the  auriferous  sand  yields 

ooffee  from  Yungas  in  the  Department  of  La  2*35  grains  per  12  quintals  of  sand.    Machinery, 

Paz  is  celebrated  for  its  flavor.    Both  tobacco  etc.,  was  to  be  conveyed  thither  to  undertake 

and  cocoa  are  raisetl.    The  export  of  coca-  gold- washing  on  a  large  scale. 

leaves  is  likely  to  fall  off  somewhat,  since  a  Hltrate. — Extensive  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda 

beginning  has  been  made  with  shipping  crude  were  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1887  at  Zapa, 

cocaine  instead  to  consuming  countries.     Hand-  by  an  Italian,  who  forthwith  went  to  Europe 

some  green  coca-leaves  were  becoming  scarce  for  the  formation  of  a  company. 

in  Europe  in  consequence.    In  the  Department  ladUai  TrsiUcSi — ^There  have  been  repeated 

of  Beni,  where  grazing  is  also  successfully  car-  risings  of  Indians  in  several  localities,  at  Izozo, 

ried  on  and  cattle-farming  is  extensive,  the  San  Lorenzo  del  Secure,  and  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Blanco  and  Boni  rivert.  In  Jnno  a  picket-  only).  In  lft73  she  pnbliBhed  "  A  Voyage  In 
guard  seat  to  the  Department  of  Beni  were  cut  the  Eotben,"  whioh  described  tlieir  visit  to  the 
off  by  them.  The  sotdiera,  who  had  packed  United  States  and  Canada.  Id  1876-'TT  tbej 
their  rifles  in  a  cart  drawn  by  Indians,  were  made  a  voyage  roond  the  world  in  their  yacht 
suddenly  attacked  and  kiUed,  with  tlie  ezcep-  "Sonbeam,"  crossing  the  Atlantic  from  the 
tion  of  a  few  who  reached  a  small  chapel.  English  Chanitel  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  thence 
Here  they  defended  themselves  for  three  days,  around  Booth  America,  passing  through  the 
and  finally,  when  their  aromnnition  was  ex-  8trait«  of  Magellan,  across  the  Pacificto  Japan, 
haunted,  endeavored  to  escape  during  the  night,  China,  and  India,  and  home  again  by  way  of 
bnt  were  overtaken  and  clubbed  to  death.  On  the  Snez  Canal  and  the  Mediterranean.  Her 
receiving  particulars  of  this  disaster,  the  pre-  account  of  tliis  voyage,  published  in  London  in 
feet  sent  seven  misdonariesto  the  Indians.  Of  1BT8,  had  an  immediste  sucress,  was  repub- 
these  seven  twojoined  the  Indiana  four  were  lished  in  New  York,  and  seemed  to  bring  her 
allowed  to  return  after  they  had  sworn  to  as-  to  the  familiar  acqnaintsnee  of  large  numbers 
sist  the  insurrectionary  cause,  and  the  seventh  of  American  readers.  It  has  appeared  in  sev- 
was  barbaroUBly  murdered.  The  Government  eral  editions,  including  one  to  be  used  as  & 
later  in  the  year  sent  a  new  prefect  to  Heni  to  school  reader  and  one  priced  at  sixpence,  • 
endeavor  to  suppress  the  Indians,  who  con-  which  had  a  very  large  circulation.  In  18S0 
tinned  in  open  revolt  Three  more  tribes  she  published  "SuosLine  and  Btorm  in  the 
joined  the  movement,  and  it  was  apprehended  East— a  cruise  to  Cyprus  and  Constantinople," 
that  if  the  Government  did  not  dbplay  greater    and  in  1888  "In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 

SromptQess  end  energy,  all  the  settlements  in    the  Roaring  Forties."    In  1S85  Mr.  Gladstone 
eui  would  be  destroyed.  accompanied  the  Braeeeys  in  a  trip  on  hoard 

BUSSET,  Lady  ANNIE,  an  English  traveler  and    one  of  their  yachts  to  the  coast  of  Norway. 
anthor,  horn  in  London  abont  1840,  died  at  sea,    Tho  home  of  the  Braseeya  is   Norraanhurst 
Sept.  14,  1RS7.     She  was  a  daughter  of  John     Castle,  near  Hastings,  Sussex,  and  Lady  Bras- 
Allnntt,  a  man  well  known  as  a  steeplechase    sey  was  prominent  iu  many  charitable  nnder- 
Hder,  from  whom  she  inherited  a  passion  for    takings  there  and  in  London.     A  personal 
riding  and  ont-door  sports.    In  1860  she  mar-    friend  writes :  *'  Lady  Brassey  was  a  woman  of 
extreme  energy;  there  was  nothing  she  dis- 
liked more  than   to  have  no  immediate  object 
of  action  before  her.    So  long  as  she  was  in 
health  she  wished  to  be  up  and  doing  some- 
thing tangible.    She  was  an  active  member  of 
the  St.  John's  Ambulance  Association,  and  as- 
sisted in  forming  sundry  classes  or  centers 
thereof.     She  passed  the  South  Kensington 
School  of  Cookery  (scullery  department  and 
all),  and  took  a  first-class  certificate  therein ; 
she  was  a  Dame  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jemsalem  in  England.    Few  ladies  of  the  fash- 
ioDable  world  get  through  as  much  effort  in  a 
week  as  Lady  Brassey  often  incurred  in  a  single 
day.    We  have  known  her  spend  a  day  at  Nor- 
manhnrst  thus  (as  a  sample) ;    Correct  proof- 
sheeta  for  printer  and  interview  head  servants 
as  to  orders  for  the  day  before  breakfast;  hunt- 
in;t  with  the  local  harriers  for  three  hours, 
riding  straight  aa  a  die  over  the  stiff  timber 
fences  of  Pevensey  Marshes;  home  to  a  late 
luncheon;   then  drive  a  waggonette  to  show 
LADT  Ajcmi  BRjkssn.  Bome  visitors  the  beauties  of  the  neighboring 

Ashburnham  Park ;  after  afternoon  tea  an  over- 
ried  Thomas  Brassey,  who  was  one  of  the  two  hauling  of  fancy  costumes  for  an  approaching 
sons  of  Thomas  Brassey  the  rail  way- builder,  fancy-dress  ball ;  after  dinner  a  rehearsal  of 
and  inherited  half  of  hisimmensefortune.  Mr,  some  fancy-dress  quadrilles  with  the  various 
Brassey  was  a  member  of  Parlismeot  for  Hast-  yonng  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  to  form 
ings,  was  knighted  in  1881,  and  in  1686  was  her  party  to  the  said  ballon  the  morrow.  Or, 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Brassey.  He  is  as  an  illustration  of  a  day  in  the  London  sea- 
a  Liberal  in  politics.  For  several  years  he  has  son :  Down  to  Chatham  (or  some  such  port)  in 
owned  a  whole  fleet  of  yachts,  which  heissble  the  morning  to  launch  a  vessel;  to  the  East 
to  navigate  himself,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  End  in  the  aflemoon  to  distribute  prizes  at  a 
fond  of  making  long  voyages.  Her  6 rst  printed  training-ship,  and  to  make  a  speech  to  the 
work  was  "  The  Flight  of  the  Meteor,"  an  ac-  pnpils ;  and  in  the  evening  a  reception  at  her 
coimt  of  two  cruises  in  the  Mediterranean  and  own  bouse."  Lord  and  Lady  Brassey  were  on 
travels  in  the  East  (for  private    distribution    board  the  "Sunbeam  "  with  their  son  and  their 
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daughters,  suling  from  Port  Darwin,  North  PistalSenriMb — During  the  fiscal  year  1885~'86 

Aastralta,  for  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  when  the  receipts,  reduced   to   American    money, 

Ladj  Brasbay  died  of  a  fever.    They  were  a  reached  |»50,000,  against  $876,000  in  1884-'86, 

thousand  miles  from  land,  and  her  body  was  being  an  increase  of  $75,000.    The  expenses 

buried  at  sea.  exceeded  the  previous  year  by  $45,000. 

niZILi    (For  details  relating  to  area,  terri-  TctegnphSi-— In  1887  there  were  in  operation 

torial  divisions,  population,  etc.,  see  ''  Annual  10,610  kilometres  of  Government  telegraphs, 

OydopsBdia  **  for  1884.)  with  18,812  kilometres  of  wire,  the  service  be- 

G^TcruMBt — The  Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  II,  ing  done  by  171  offices.    The  service  includes 

born  Dec.  2, 1825.    The  Emperor  went  to  £u-  25  kilometres  of  cable. 

rope  on  June  80  for  his  health,  and  his  daugh-  Direct  cable  communication  was  established 
ter,'DonnaYzabel,  Countess  d'Eu,  born  July  29,  in  1887  between  Par4  and  New  York  by  the 
1846,  was  installed  Princess-Regent  during  his  Pedro  Segundo  American  Telegraph  and  Cable 
absence.  Her  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  fol-  Company.  The  company  entered  into  a  corn- 
lowing  ministers:  President  of  the  Council  of  bination  with  La  Compagnie  t^l^graphique  des 
Ministers  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Antilles,  a  French  corporation,  the  better  to 
Counsellor  of  State,  Senator  Baron  de  Coteg^pe ;  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  the  company 
Interior,  Senator  Baron  de  Mamor6;  Finance,  was  formed.  In  this  manner  the  exclusive  con- 
Senator  Francisco  Behsario  Soares  de  Souza ;  cession  was  obtained  of  laying  a  cable  between 
Justice,  Deputy  Wallace  McDowell ;  Navy,  Cayenne  in  French  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  an 
Deputy  Carlos  Frederico  Castrioto ;  War,  Sena-  exclusive  contract  for  the  interchange  of  busi- 
tor  Joaquin  Delfino  Kibeiro  da  Luz;  Agricult-  ness  with  eUl  the  Brazilian  land  telegraph  lines, 
ore.  Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  Rodrigo  The  French  (Government  guarantees  the  com- 
Augusto  da  Silva.  pany  a  subsidy  of  $200,000  a  year. 

The  Brazilian    Minister  at  Washington  is  Lttteifcs. — ^The  amount  of  mo^ey  invested  in 

Baron  de  Itajubi.      The    Consul-General  of  lotteries  by  the  people  of  Brazil  in  1886  was 

Brazil  at  New  York  is  Dr.  Salvador  Mendon^a.  $9,140,000,  not  including  the  province  of  Par6, 

The  American  Minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  from  which  returns  have  not  yet  been  re- 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Jarvis;  the  Consul-General,  oeived.    Out  of  this  amount,  $6,889,000  was 

U.  Clay  Armstrong.  paid  to  holders  of  lucky  tickets,  resulting  in  a 

FfattMCS.  —  The  entire  indebtedness  of  the  loss  to  the  gambling  public  of  $2,251,000. 
Government  up  to  March  81,  1887,  for  the  This  loss  has  been  sustained  almost  wholly  by 
home  debt,  and  up  to  Dec.  81,  1886,  for  the  the  population  of  Rio  de  Janeirc^  where  not 
foreign  debt,  was  987,891,610  milreis.  Of  this  only  the  tickets  of  lotteries,  authorized  by  the 
amount,  266,951,000  milreis,  or  £28,552,500,  General  Government  are  sold,  but  also  those 
are  under  the  head  of  gold  loans,  negotiated  in  drawn  in  the  remotest  provinces.  The  con- 
London  ;  72,209,000  milreis  under  that  of  the  cessions  to  hold  lotteries  are  given  for  the  bene- 
two  internal  loans ;  and  882,608,000  milreis  un-  fit  of  public  works  and  charities,  btit  the  profits 
der  that  of  internal  consolidated  indebtedness  of  the  coiuseuiannaires  in  the  provinces  often 
in  currency,  91,286,000  being  besides  the  float-  largely  exceed  the  money  accruing  to  the  insti- 
ing  debt,  and  184,855,000  milreis  paper  money  tutions.  Thus,  in  1866,  the  profits  made  by 
in  circulation.  The  internal  consolidated  debt  eoncestiannairei  amouuted  to  $1,098,200,  out  of 
consists  mainly  of  five-per-oent.  ^*  apolices,"  or  which  the  institutions  to  be  benefited  received 
bonds,  of  which  881,476,000  milreis  are  in  cir-  only  $670,400.  This  contrivance  has  at  length 
culation.  Of  the  foreign  debt,  £6,430,000  rep-  provoked  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Minis- 
resent  the  loan  negotiated  in  1886.  ter  of  Finance,  who  recommends  that  Parlia- 

Acoording  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  ment  pass  a  law  reforming  completely  the  pres- 

Finanoe,  submitted  to  Parliament  during  the  ent  system  of  granting  lottery  concessions, 

summer  of  1887,  the  income  during  the  fiscal  Ummient* — On  June  22,  1887,  the  Minister 

year  1885-^86  was  124,828,000  milreis,  and  the  of  Finance  issued  the  decree  giving  effect  to 

outlay  149,774,000.    Until    then  the   budget  the  new  tariff  to  go  into  force  on  the  Ist  of 

covered  the  period  from  June  80  to  July  1 ;  July.    The  alterations  from  the  tariff  of  1879 

but  by  the  law  of  Oct.  16, 1886,  the  financial  are  numerous,  the  valuations  of  the  1,104  ar- 

year  is  to  run  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  81.    This  tides  having  been  revised,  mostly  in  the  direc- 

being  the  case,  1887  will  cover  18  months,  and  tion  of  elevation,  and  the  rates  of  the  duties 

the  budget  estimate  is  202,168,000  milreis  rev-  raised  on  most  manufactured   articles  from 

enue  and  229,927,000  expenditure.  8  to  15  per  cent. 

Mimj4 — ^The  parliamentary  vote  relating  to  The  foreign  trade  movement  in  Brazil,  includ- 

the  army  in  1 887  maintains  its  strength  at  1 8,-  ing  specie  and  bullion,  in  milreis,  was  as  follows : 
600  men  in  time  of  peace.    Should  unforeseen 

events  arise  it  may  be  increased  to  80,000.    

There  are  800  cadets  in  the  various  military  J^l?5' 

schools.    The  army  is  recruited  by  voluntary  **®^°^- 


Import. 

1T8.481.000 
197,901,300 


Export. 


194,9«1,619 


enrolment.  Besides  a  premium,  those  entering  and  the  home  trade  was,  coastwise,  import 
the  military  service  are  entitled  to  109  square  and  export  combined,  as  follows:  1884-'85, 
metres  of  pubUc  land.  187,552^500 ;  1885-'86,  186,796,600. 
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The  valae  of  exports  from  Brazil  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  ainoonts  in  thoasands 
of  railreis : 


ARTICLK& 


Ooffeo 

Buffsr 

InaUi-nibber . . 

Cotton 

Tobftooo 

Hides 

Coooft 

Bnsl-nuts..., 

Gokl-diist 

Uone-hslr . . . . 
Dfauuonds  .... 
Fangiuy  tea.. 


naOAL  TVABS. 


188S-'84. 

1884-'85. 

180,082-7 

162,488-5 

89.181 -6 

80,028-7 

8,4»*5 

10,6880 

18-8 

10,944-9 

4,767  » 

6,759-8 

4,408-8 

6,188-8 

2,987-7 

8,874  9 

1,385-4 

1,800-8 

U»5-9 

1,887-6 

»48-8 

896-8 

l,287-« 

648-8 

884-8 

688-5 

Coffee  shipments  from  the  two  leading  Bra- 
zilian ports,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos,  were 
as  follows,  during  the  twelve  months  from 
July  1  to  Jane  80 : 


TO— 


Eorope 

United  Htates . . 
Other  ooontries 


Total 


188e-*87.   1885-'86. 


8,110,000 

8,648,000 

185,000 


^898,000 


8,984^16 
181,681 


6,878,869 


The  sugar  and  cotton  exportation  from  Per- 
nambnco  have  been  as  follows : 


YEARS. 


1884 
1885 
1886 


Cotton. 


Two*. 

9,500 
10,595 
18,284 


The  export  of  cotton-seed  amounted  in  1886 
to  2,175  tons.  Daring  the  first  six  months  of 
1887  the  export  of  India-rnbber  from  Par4 
amounted  to  6,831  tons,  of  which  2,810  tons 
went  to  Liverpool,  289  to  Havre,  and  8,282  to 
New  York.  The  India-rubber  crop  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1886-^87  yielded  18,390  tons,  being 
890  in  excess  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

MM  Exp«rtatt«b — The  export  of  mat6,  or 
Paraguay  tea,  from  Brazil,  is  assuming  large 
proportions.  The  movement  from  these  prov- 
inces was  as  follows : 


FROM— 


Paimni. 

Banta  Cathaiina  . . . 
Bio  Grande  do  8al 


Total 


16.600.000 

8,984,954 

604,147 


80,189,101 


VbImIb 


$1,800,000 

218,000 

48,000 


$1,560,000 


The  annual  average  export  of  the  preceding 
three  seasons  was  only  12,440,000  kilogrammes, 
worth  $712,000. 

Tlie  American  trade  with  Brazil  exhibits 
these  figures : 


nSCAL  YEAR. 


From  Uw  United 
StatM  to  Bruil. 


From  BrulI  to 
tha  United  State*. 


18^ 
1880 
1887 


$7,258,085 
6.4«0,789 
8,071,658 


$45,268,660 
41,907.532 
52,958,176 


Ctlter— In  May,  1879,  Dr.  Martinho  Prado 
bought  a  coffee-plantation  at  Ribeirao  Preto,  in 
the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  then  only  having 
20,000  coffee-shrubs  on  it,  and  there  organized 
free  labor.  In  1886  and  1887  the  same  estate 
produced  between  900,000  and  1,600,000  kilo- 
grammes of  coffee  per  annum.  The  men  em- 
ployed number  1,000,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
Italians. 

Traie-Haiks.— During  1886  the  ''Junta  Com- 
mercial," of  Rio,  registered  189  industrial  and 
72  commercial  trade-marks,  together  211,  of 
which  126  were  entered  by  Brazilians  and  85 
by  foreigners.  Of  the  latter  28  came  from 
England,  27  from  France,  8  from  the  United 
States,  4  from  Germany,  8  from  Italy,  8  from 
Portugal,  and  from  Switzerland  and  UoUand 
one  each. 

BaUroadib— On  May  1,  1887,  there  were  in 
operation  in  Brazil  7,929  kilometres  of  rail- 
way, 1,882  kilometres  thereof  being  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Government.  There  were  1,681 
kilometres  building,  and  additional  concessions 
for  8,656  kilometres  had  been  granted.  Dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  1887, 260  kilometres 
were  thrown  open  to  traffic.  The  Bradlian 
railroad  system  is  in  part  the  property  of  the 
General  Government,  partially  of  provinces  and 
partially  of  Brazilian  and  English  companies., 
only  one  company  being  French.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works  has  adopted  and  submitted 
to  Parliament  the  plan  of  his  predecessor  in 
office  to  complete  the  Brazilian  railroad  sys- 
tem. As  the  latter  exists  at  present,  most  of 
the  lines  run  from  the  coast  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection inland.  The  Prado  plan  proposes  to 
fill  certain  gaps  from  the  north  southward,  and 
to  use,  wherever  feasible,  the  navigable  rivers, 
so  that,  when  the  extensions  and  branch  lines 
shall  have  been  built,  there  will  be  communi- 
cation by  rail  and  water  between  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  the  empire. 

The  ^ve  tram  W4ur  lines  of  the  city  of  Rio 
conveyed  in  1886  Tfttogether  40,496,000  pas- 
sengers, being  at  the  rate  of  111,000  a  day,  or 
about  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  capi- 
tal. There  are  also  three  suburban  lines  which, 
in  1886,  conveyed  155,000  passengers. 

The  apparatus  and  rolling-stock  for  an  elec- 
tric tramway  is  expected  at  Rio.  The  trials 
made  with  it  at  Brussels  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Accumulators  of  the  Julien  patent  are 
used ;  the  speed  will  be  18  kilometres  an  hour, 
and  each  car  is  to  convey  60  passengers. 

The  Princess-Regent,  on  July  2,  opened  the 
exhibition  of  Brazilian  railroads. 

Steaaer  Liics. — The  Government  subsidizes 
14  steamship  lines,  one  of  which  plies  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  New  York.  The  Govern- 
ment aid  extended  to  the  14  lines  named  in- 
volved, in  1886,  an  expenditure  of  $719,000. 

UghtheasM. — Brazil  possessed,  early  in  1887, 
59  lighthouses;  one  of  them  inland  on  the 
Amazon  river.  The  finest  of  them  is  on  Raza 
Island,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  measuring  96  metres  in  height,  and 


IteMau 11^ 

Porta^«ae    8,287 

Oermans 1J18 

epMitardft 1,189 

Aiutriaat 644 
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its  light  being  Tisible  at  a  distaoce  of  24  miles.  There  are  in  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes 

It  has  an  electric  light.  110  iron- works,  occapying  1,100  workmen;  an 

taaadpatlM. — The  census  completed  tbroagh-  industry  capable  of  considerable  developmeuc, 

ont  Brazil  on  March  80,  1887,  showed  that  in  view  of  the  extensive  iron-ore  deposits  in 

there  are  now  fewer  than  700,000  slaves  in  the  the  Espinha^o  moantainii,  estimated  to  contain 

whole  empire.     On  March  81,  1878,  1,680,000  2,000,000,000  cubic  metres  of  ore. 

were  still  registered.    Deputy  Alfonso  Oelso  There  were  in  operation  in  Brazil,  in  1887, 

consequently  introduced,  during  the  summer,  62    cotton-spinneries    and    weaving-factories, 

a  bill  for  immediate  emancipation,  the  fate  of  with  5,084  horse-power,  and  5,712  looms;  the 

which  remains  uncertain,  tnere  being  oonsid-  number  of  yards  of  cotton  fabrics  turned  out 

erable  opposition  to  its  passage  among  con-  being  48,176,000,   representing   a    value    of 

servatives  and  slave-holders.  $8,400,000.    Fourteen  of  the  concerns  were  in 

taaigntlM.  —  The  number  of   immigrants  Minas-Geraes,  with  a  joint  capital  of  $1,600,- 

landed  in  1886  at  Rio,  was  22,286,  of  the  fol-  000,  13  in  Sao  Paulo,  12  in  Bahia,  9  in  the 

lowing  nationalities :  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  6  in  the  citj  of 

Poles 146  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Brituh  lobjrau 98  There  are  in  operation  in  Brazil  62  central 

OUuir  DatioD.»tie8  ...  ^M  gagaf.houses,  88  of  which  have  the  interest  on 

Total »,286  their  capital  ($10,900,000)  guaranteed  by  the 

Government.    They  are  distributed  very  un- 

There  were  7,489  that  remained  at  Rio  per-  equally,  22   of   them,  as   follows :    Pemam- 

manently,  while  14,847  left  for  the  provinces,  buco,  11 ;  Bahia,   6,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  6. 

At  the  same  time  7,608  third-class  passengers  The  guaranteed  interest  is  6  per  cent,  in  most 

went  abroad,  so  that  the  net  gain  of  population  cases ;  a  few  receive  7  per  cent,  because  the 

by  immigration  amounted  to  16,976.  capital  in  each  case  amounts  to  $1,200,000. 

The  Government  made  a  contract  for  the  English  capitalists  propose  building  flour- 
introduction  in  1887  of  5,000  immigrants  from  mills  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and,  under  concessions 
Northern  Europe  at  reduced  rates  of  passage  from  the  Government,  they  intend  to  import 
from  either  Hamburg,  Bremen,  or  Antwerp  wheat  from  the  Argentine  Republic  free  of 
to  either  Rio  or  Santos,  the  maximum  passage  duty.  This  would  create  a  competition  with 
money  for  adults  to  be  60  marks ;  for  children  American  flour  now  so  extensively  consumed 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  12,  80  marks;  and  in  the  empire. 

16  marks  for  children  between  8  and  8  years.  The  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has  tak- 

To  certain  immigrants  the  Government  will  en  the  necessary  steps  to  introduce  the  grow- 

grant  a  free  passage.    The  steamers  employed  ing  of  wheat  on  a  large  scale.    A  hundred 

wiU  ei^oy  all  the  privileges  of  mail-steamers.  families  of  wheat-growing  peasants,  procured 

Fend  SettlcaeaU — Brazilian  convicts  are  sent  in  Eurppe,  were  landed  at  Pelotas.    Ninety 

to  the  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  in  the  years  ago  wheat  was  cultivated  successfully  in 

province  of  Pemambuco,  if  condemned  to  hard  the  jirovince.  but  when  the  rust  appeared  this 

labor.   Besides  the  convicts  there  is  a  free  pop-  branch  of  culture  was  abandoned, 

ulation  consisting  of  Government  officers,  sol-  The  municipality  of  Itatiba,  in  the  province 

diers,  and  their  families.    There  were  8,956  of  Sao  Paulo,  produced,  in  1887,  160  pipes  of 

inhabitants  on  the  island  in  1887,  1,484  of  wine,  or  768  hectolitres,  one  of  the  viticnltur- 

them  being  convicts.  ista  alone  turning  out  660  hectolitres.    Viti- 

Tarltis  tadutriOi — A  coal-mine  of  consider-  culture  is  rapidly  on  the  increase  in  the  local- 
able  depth  and  extent  was  discovered  early  in  ity,  giving  returns  as  remunerative  as  coffee  at 
1887  in  the  municipality  of  Santa  Clara,  prov-  present  high  prices,  and  requiring  but  half  the 
ince  of  SSo  Paulo.    The  chief  coal-deposits  in  number  of  field-hands. 

Brazil  are  those  of  Tubarao,  in  the  province  of  The  raising  of  cattle  and  breeding  of  horses 
Santa  Catharina,  and  of  the  Arroyo  dos  Ratos,  is  one  of  the  principal  pursuits  in  the  province 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  latter  producing  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  On  a  single  utaneia^ 
6,000  tons  a  month,  and  being  the  property  that  of  the  Curral  das  Pedras,  there  are  80,000 
of  an  English  company.  Its  product  is  con-  head  of  cattle,  4,600  mares,  2,000  stallions,  and 
anmed  in  the  province.  The  company  is  ex-  8,000  sheep.  The  ettanda  is  divided  into 
tracting  coal  from  two  shafts  and  82  galleries,  seven  farms.  Vines  and  European  fruits  are 
and  employs  100  miners,  who,  with  the  aid  of  also  cultivated.  Only  whites  and  freedmen 
powerful  machinery,  are  capable  of  taking  out  are  employed,  the  number  of  hands  being  76. 
250  tons  of  coal  a  day.  The  *'  briquette  '*  and  New  Plaits. — There  grows  abundantly  and 
washing- works  are  furnished  with  two  steam-  spontaneously  in  the  province  of  Ceara  a  plant 
engines,  of  120  horse-power  each,  and  can  turn  of  the  Malva  kind,  whose  botanical  name  is 
out  60  tons  of  washed  cosl  and  70  tons  of  brick-  Orena  lubata,  hitherto  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
ooal  daily.  A  railroad  of  17  kilometres  con-  weed  of  no  commercial  value,  it  has  recently 
necta  the  mine  with  the  navigable  Jacuhy  been  discovered  that,  with  a  very  simple  treat- 
river.  A  Brazilian  company  owns  besides  a  ment,  not  involving  much  expense,  it  can  be 
large  mine  of  bituminous  peat  at  Tanbat^  in  made  to  furnish  a  valuable  textile  fiber,  having 
Parahyba,  said  to  be  very  profitable.  properties  akin  to  those  of  the  jute  of  British 
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India.    European  mannfactarers  have  began  The  Union  Pacific  Railway  divided  the  great 

to  order  large  quantities  of  the  dried  plant,  one  oontinental  herd  of  bison  into  sections,  which 

French  firm  alone  receiving  890  bales  of  it.  were  thereafter  known   respectively  as   the 

Early  in  1887  two  valuable  new  plants  were  northern  and   southern  herds.     The   former 

discovered  in  the  municipality  of  Jaboticabal  ranged  over  Montana,  the  town  of  Glendive 

in  the  province  of  SSo  Paulo.    One  belongs  to  marking  about  the  center  of  the  range,  aod  the 

the  family  of  Buphorbiaee4By  and  furnishes  India-  latter  sought  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas.    The 

rubber ;  while  the  other  belongs  to  the  family  completion  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 

of  Fraxinelea^  the   resinous  secretions  from  F6,  and  of  the  Kansas  and  Northern  Pacific 

which  resemble  the  Italian  manna.  railroads  opened  the  whole  buffalo  country, 

EKplontteBS. — ^Two  Braalian  engineers.  Dr.  and  enableo  their  enemies  to  attack  the  prey 

Paulo  de  Frontin  and  Dr.  Julio  Paranagu^,  ex-  in  fiauk  and  rear. 

plored  during  the  summer  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  In  1872-'78  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  San  Fran-  F6  road  trausported  459,468  buffalo-hides,  and 
Cisco  river,  and  \U  basin.  The  Rio  das  Velhas  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
through  the  greater  portion  of  its  course  is  ob-  roads  probably  transported  each  as  many  more 
structed  by  waterfalls  and  rapids,  200  of  which  — exact  figures  are  lacking — making  a  total  of 
the  explorers  passed  in  a  canoe  during  the  nine  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  hides.  Mr. 
days  of  their  navigation  to  a  point  where  the  T.  W.  Homaday,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institn- 
Velhas  fiows  into  the  San  Francisco.  The  tion,  says,  that  during  these  early  years  of  the 
object  of  the  trip  was  to  ascertain  whether  by  war  of  extermination,  the  hunters  and  packers 
means  of  a  series  of  blastings  these  obstacles  were  so  careless  that  not  more  than  one  hide 
could  not  be  removed.  In  March,  1887,  the  in  three  was  delivered  to  the  railroads.  In 
members  of  a  German  scientific  exploring  ex-  other  words,  the  total  of  buffaloes  slaughtered 
pedition  arrived  at  Rio,  intending  to  explore  the  numbered  4,000,000.  From  1874  onward  the 
Xingti  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  See  hunters  took  more  care  with  skins,  since  they 
''Brazil,"  by  C.  O.Andre  WB  (New  York,  1887).  were  getting  scarce,  so  that  every  100  mar- 

BVFFALO,  OR  BISOll,  EXTEKHDrATIOlf  OF  THEi  keted  represented  only  125  dead  buffaloes. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  in  18d5  the  Taking  the  lowest  estimate  for  three  year::, 
range  of  the  bison,  or  buffalo,  as  they  are  more  1872-74,  based  on  the  hides  actually  shipped, 
commonly  named  {Bos  Americanus),  extended  it  is  found  that  the  total  number  of  bufi'aloes 
from  well  within  the  British  possessions  on  killed  by  the  hide-hunters  was  8,158,780.  To 
the  north  to  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas  on  this  number  must  be  added  those  buffaloes  killed 
the  south.  They  were  found  as  far  east  as  by  the  Indians  during  the  same  period.  This 
Kansas,  and  westward  to  the  Pacific  slope,  number  was  about  1,215,000,  making,  when 
and  their  numbers  were  estimated  at  from  six  added  to  the  white  hunter's  record,  a  grand 
to  ten  million,  an  estimate  which  in  the  light  total  of  4,878,780  buffaloes  killed  in  the  South- 
of  subsequent  statistics  does  not  appear  to  west  in  three  years.  The  remnant  of  the 
have  been  excessive.  The  general  introduc-  southern  herd  fled  to  that  great  barren  waste 
tion  of  breech -loading  firearms,  and  the  open-  known  as  the  Staked  Plains,  and  thither  a  few 
ing  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  across  the  hide-hunters  followed  them,  until  as  late  as 
continent  in  1869,  began  the  most  wantonly  1880,  when  their  numbers  had  decreased  so 
wasteful  slaughter  of  valuable  wild  animals  that  hunting  them  for  profit  ceased  entirely, 
that  has  ever  occurred  through  human  agency.  In  1876  the  northern  herd  greatly  exceeded 
Sportsmen  are  responsible  for  but  a  small  por-  the  southern  herd  alike  in  numbers  and  in  the 
tion  of  this  destruction,  though  they  too  should  extent  of  its  range.  The  traders  of  Miles  City, 
bear  their  share  of  the  blame,  since  many  of  Montana,  estimated  that  there  were  at  that 
them  killed  merely  for  the  sake  of  killing.  The  time  more  than  500,000  buffaloes  within  150 
real  exterminators  of  the  bison  were  the  fur-  miles  of  that  place,  and  that  all  told  the  north- 
traders,  who  saw  their  opportunity  of  market-  ern  herd  numbered  something  like  a  million 
ing  countless  hides  at  small  initial  outlay.  Tliey  head.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was 
organized  hunts  on  a  large  scale.  The  best  opened  for  traffic  eastward  from  Glendive  in 
hunters  on  the  plains  were  engaged  to  kill  as  1881.  "lam  told  by  the  hide-buyers,"  says 
many  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  with  the  Mr.  Homaday,  "  that  in  that  year  it  carried 
aid  of  repeating-rifles  the  slaughter  was  car-  160,000  buffalo-hides  out  of  the  country, 
ried  on  during  all  the  months  when  the  hide  and  an  equal  number  the  year  following.  The 
was  in  a  marketable  condition.  The  hunters  number  shipped  by  steamers  on  the  Missouri 
were  systematically  followed  up  by  a  corps  of  river  is  at  present  unknown.  In  1888  the 
men  with  the  necessary  tools  and  wagons,  who,  number  of  hides  shipped  fell  to  25,000  and  the 
with  the  aid  of  mules,  literally  pulled  off  the  catch  of  the  next  season  amounted  to  but  one 
skin,  which  was  at  once  salted  and  packed  for  car-load  of  hides,  which  were  shipped  from 
transportation.  In  this  way  the  skinners  and  Dickenson,  Dakota.  In  1885  not  a  single  hide 
packers  could  keep  up  with  the  hunters,  who,  was  in  the  market,  and  the  buyers  announced 
mounted  on  fleet  horses,  hung  upon  the  flanks  that  the  end  had  come." 
of  the  great  herds  and  kept  up  a  ceaseless  fti-  **  The  northern  herd,  then,  survived  the  ex- 
dUade  with  the  best  of  modern  firearms.  tinction  of  the  southern  herd  by  about  ten 
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yean,  and  its  extormination  is  to-day  so  nearly  it  is  remembered  that  these  animals  woald  no 

complete  as  to  be  regarded  as  an  accomplished  doabt  have  been  wantonly  shot,  and  perhaps 

fact.    To-day  what  remains  of  the  millions  of  left  for  the  wolves  to  devour,  their  sacrifice  to 

twenty  ye^rs  ago?    Two  or  three  little  bands  the  interests  of  science  is  excusable.    On  its 

of  trembling,  terror-stricken  fngitives,  vainly  way  back  the  expedition  secured  fifty-one  per- 

endeavoring  to  find  shelter  from  blood-thirsty  feet  skalls  from  among  the  thoasands  apon  the 

man  in  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  country,  prairie,  for  now  that  the  living  buffalo  is  gone, 

pursued  hither  and  thither,  and  shot  at  by  even  his  bones  have  acquired  a  commercial 

every  cow-boy  whose  glance  falls  upon  them,  value,  and  tbe  more  accessible  portions  of  the 

and  to  be  pursued  witb  increasing  vigor  and  *^  buffalo  range  ^  are  stripped  of  everything 

recklessness  until  the  last  one  falls.    As  the  that  is  worth  carrying  away, 

result  of  a  careful  investigation,  I  am  convinced  It  has  been  said  that  an  effort  is  being  made 

that  there  are  now  not  more  than  200  wild  to  preserve  and  protect  the  bison  in  the  i  ellow- 

buffatoes  alive  in  the  United  States  territory,  stone  National  Park.    A  troop  of  United  States 

outside  of  Yellowstone  Park.    Of  this  imm-  cavalry  is  permanently  quartered  there  charged 

ber  there  are,  as  has  been  said,  about  100  or  with  protecting  it ;  but  fifty  or  sixty  men,  even 

fewer  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  about  80  with  the  best  indentions,  must  needs  find  Uieir 

more  in  the  country  where  our  collecting  was  hands  full  to  guard  8,600  souare  miles  of  forest 

done  (near  Little  Dry,  Montana),  and  perhaps  and  mountain  yearly  invaaed  by  tourists,  and 

75  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bear's  Paw  perpetually  subject  to  the  inroads  of  scarcely 

mountain,  Montana.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  less  predatory  Indians  and  white  marauders, 

there  are  still  half  a  dozen  head  in  Southwest-  In  hi:ii  report  for  1887,  Mr.  P.  H.  Conger,  the 

ern  Dakota,  and  I  am  told  there  are  a  few  Park  superintendent,  says:  *^A  small  number  of 

straggling  bison  in  Olark's  Fork  region  near  buffaloes  still  remain  in  the  Park ;  but  after  as 

the  National  Park.    In  the  latter  reservation  careful  and  thorough  an  investigation  as  is  prac- 

there  are  between  100  and  125  head,  and  they  ticable,  I  am  unable  to  state  their  numbers  with 

are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  an-  any  approach  to  accuracy.    My  impression  is 

nually.''  that  they  have  heretofore  been  somewhat  over- 

This  statement  is  no  doubt  more  recent  than  estimated,  and  that  at  the  present  time  they 

the  report  of  the  Park  superintendent  cited  wUl  not  exceed  one  hundred  in  number.    They 

elsewhere,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  though  not  as  are  divided  into  three  separate  herds.    One  of 

yet  confidently  affirmed,  that  it  is  the  more  these  ranges  between  Uellroaring  and  Slough 

correct  of  the  two.  creeks ;  in  summer  well  up  on  these  streams 

In  1886  the  Smithsonian  Institution  awoke  in  the  mountains  outside  tne  Park  limits,  and 
.to  the  fact  that  the  bison  was  nearly  extinct,  in  the  winter,  lower  down  on  small  tributaries 
and  the  National  Museum  still  without  speci-  of  the  Yellowstone,  within  the  Park.  If  the 
mens.  Mr.  T.  W.  Homaday,  one  of  the  most  reports  made  several  years  ago  can  be  relied 
accomplished  naturalists  and  taxidermists  of  on,  this  herd  has  rapidly  diminished,  and  it  is 
the  staff,  was  directed  to  organize  an  expedi-  doubtful  if  it  now  exceeds  some  twenty  or 
tion  which  visited  the  Bad  Lands  of  Montana,  thirty  in  number.  Whether  or  not  this  de- 
near  Little  Dry,  75  miles  north  of  Miles  Oity,  crease  has  been  due  to  illegal  killing  by  hunt- 
Montana,  ers,  or  to  other  causes,  I  am  unable  to  say, 

While  the  expedition  was  on  its  way  toward  though  I  do  not  believe  that  many  have  been 

the  hunting-grounds,  its  members  saw  thou-  killed  within  the  past  two  years.     Another 

sands  of  bleaching  skeletons  scattjsred  over  the  herd  ranges  on  Specimen  mountain,  and  the 

Srairie  in  every  direction.  After  passing  the  waters  of  Pelican  creek.  The  herd  was  seen 
\ed  Buttes  they  were  hardly  ever  out  of  sight  by  reliable  parties  several  times  last  winter, 
oftbese  white  memorials  of  man^s  short-sighted  and  was  variously  estimated  at  from  forty  to 
rapacity,  and  at  times  twenty  or  more  were  in  eighty.  A  traveler  on  the  Cook  City  road 
sight  at  once.  In  one  place  seventeen  skeletons  claimed  to  have  counted  fifty -four  near  the 
were  counted  grouped  together  in  a  space  of  base  of  Specimen  ridge.  A  scouting  party 
not  more  than  two  acres.  The  skeletons  were  which  I  sent  out  during  the  month  of  May 
often  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  found  but  twenty-seven  bead  of  this  herd,  with 
and  eight  absolutely  perfect  ones  were  secured,  four  young  calves.  It  is  possible  that  the  herd 
bleached  to  a  snowy  whiteness.  The  hunters  at  this  time  was  broken  up,  and  that  but  one 
remained  in  the  Bad  Lands  till  the  blizzards  of  portion  of  it  was  f«)und.  The  third  herd  ranges 
December  warned  them  to  retreat,  and  reached  along  the  Continental  divide,  and  is  much  scat- 
Washington  early  in  1887  with  the  fruits  of  tered.  A  band  of  nine  or  ten  from  this  herd 
what  must  be  regarded  as  the  last  buffalo-hunt,  was  seen  several  times  this  spring  in  the  vicin- 
They  killed  altogether  twenty-five  animal<i,  but  ity  of  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin.  It  will  take 
the  hide  of  one  of  the  finest  was  stolen  by  close  observation  for  several  years  to  deter- 
hostile  Indians.  A  fine  group  hns  been  set  up  mine  with  any  certainty  the  number  of  these 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington  under  animals,  or  whether  or  not  they  are  diminish- 
Mr.  Homaday's  superintendence,  representing  ing  in  numbers.  It  is  practically  certain  that 
six  bison,  from  a  calf  of  three  months  old  to  a  none  have  been  killed  within  the  Park  limits 
magnificent  bull  neaily  six  feet  high.    When  within  the  last  two  yean,  and  yet  there  is  an 
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equal  certainty  that  the  present  nnmben  do  was  made  an  antonomons  province  of  Turkey, 

nut  approach  those  of  past  estimates."  remaining  ander  the  direct  political  and  mili- 

The  Yellowstone  Park  bnifaloes  differ  fVom  tary  aathority  of  the  Saltan.    In  the  reyolntion 

those  that  formerly  abounded  on  the  Great  of  Sept.  17, 1885,  the  Governor-General  was 

Plains,  and  even  from  those  known  as  the  deposed,  and  the  union  of  the  province  within 

mountain  buffalo,  that  ranged  in  the  0<ilorado  Bulgaria  proclaimed.     Prince   Alexander  of 

parks.    It  is  probable  that  they  are  a  cross  be-  Bulgaria  immediately  placed  himself  at  the 

tween  the  two.    They  are  described  as  some-  head  of  the  revolution,  and  soon  afterward  is- 

what  smaller,  of  lighter  color,  less  curly,  and  sued  a  ukase  for  the  assimilation  of  the  civil, 

with  horns  smaller  and  less  spreading.    They  military,  and  judicial  systems  of  the  two  prov- 

have  smaller  shoulder- humps,  and  larger,  dark-  inces.     A  conference  of  the  treaty  powers 

er  brisket- wattles.   Ic  is  said  that  they  are  more  was  held  in  Constantinople  toward  the  close  of 

hardy,  fleet,  and  intelligent  than  the' larger  va-  1885,  and  in  accordance  with   their  sugges- 

riety  of  the  plains,  and  their  hides  are  more  tions,  the  Sultan,  on  Jan.  81.  1886,  appointed 

valuable,  being  covered  with  a  softer  quality  Prince  Alexander  Governor-General  of  Eastern 

of  hair.  Roumelia,  and  issued  a  firman  on  April  6, 

Besides  these  wild  preserves  there  are  scat-  1886,  recognizing  a  personal  union  of  the  prov- 
tered  through  the  country  several  small  pri-  inces  under  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  The  Mus- 
vate  herds  which  confirm  the  universal  testi-  snlman  districts  of  Kirjali  and  the  Roupchous, 
mony  as  to  the  possibility  of  domestication,  or  Rhodope,  were  to  be  receded  to  the  Porte. 
In  the  British  possessions  an  attempt  in  the  The  same  firman  provided  for  the  revision  of 
same  direction  is  making  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  organic  statute  by  a  Turco-Bulgarian  com- 
1879,  Mr.  S.  L.  Bedson,  warden  of  the  Mani-  mission,  which  met  in  Sofia,  but  did  not  con- 
toba  penitentiary,  at  Stony  mountain,  in  that  dude  its  labors,  owing  to  the  Bulgarian  revo- 
province,  foreseeing  the  approaching  extermi-  lution  of  Aug.  20,  1886.  The  administrative 
nation  of  the  wild  bison,  secured  a  bull  and  union  of  the  provinces  had  already  been  ac- 
four  calves  with  a  view  to  breeding  pure  stock  complished.  The  customs  line  of  Bulgaria 
as  well  as  crossing  with  domestic  cattle.  The  was  extended  to  the  Turkish  frontier.  A  leg- 
increase  was  so  surprisingly  rapid,  that  in  a  islative  union  was  also  established  by  the  ad- 
few  years  he  had  a  considerable  herd,  and  was  mission  of  Roumelian  delegates  to  the  Sobranje. 
a  prime  mover  in  the  organization  of  **The  Alexander  I,  who  was  elected  Prince  of 
Northwest  Buffalo  Breeding  Company,''  hav*  Bulgaria  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  on 
ing  for  its  object  the  cultivation  of  buffalo  April  29,  1879,  was  seized  by  revolutionists  on 
grade-cattle.  Mr.  Bedson  writes  that  there  is  the  night  of  Aug.  20, 1886,  and  conveyed  across 
seldom  much  difficulty  in  crossing  the  buffalo  the  frontier.  He  subsequently  returned,  and 
with  the  domestic  cow.  It  has  no  particular  formally  abdicated  on  Sept.  7,  1886,  having 
breeding- season,  calves  being  dropped  at  all  first  selected  a  regency  to  administer  the  gov- 
times  of  the  year,  and  with  apparent  impu-  emment  pending  the  election  of  his  success- 
nity,  even  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  Manitoba,  or.  The  regents,  who,  in  accordance  with  an 
Owing  to  the  hereditary  traits  of  the  animal  amendment  of  the  Constitution  made  in  1888, 
it  needs  but  little  care,  requiring  no  housing,  were  three  in  number,  were  Earaveloff,  Stam- 
even  in  winter ;  and  they  forage  a  great  deal  buloff,  and  Mutktiroff. 

of  their  own  food  at  all  times.    At  the  date  of  Ana  and  PepilatlM. — The  area  of  Bulgaria  is 

writing  the  herd  numbered  eighty-two  head,  all  24,860  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1881 

told,  of  which  fifty-two,  namely  twenty  bulls  was   2,007.919.      Eastern    Koumelia   has  an 

and  thirty-two  cows — are  pure-bred  Manito-  area  of  18,500  square  miles,  and  had  in  1885, 

ban  buffalo.    It  is  estimated,  judging  from  Mr.  according  to  a  census  taken  Jan.  18,  over 

Bedson's  actual  experience,  that  in  five  years,  975,050  mhabitants,  of  whom  681,784  were 

with  average  good  fortune,  the  company  will  Christian  Bulgarians,  200,495  Moslem  Bulga^ 

control  a  herd  of  near  three  hundred  head.  rians  and  Turks,  58,028  Greeks,  27,190  Gyp- 

The  fiesh  of  the  buffalo  is  nearly  equal  to  sies,  6,982  Jews,  1,865  Armenians,  and  8,788 
beef  in  its  nutritious  and  savory  qualities.  The  foreigners.  Sofia,  the  capital  of  the  united 
fre<»h  hide  is  now  worth  $85,  and  there  is  every  provinces,  had  in  1881  a  population  of  20,501 
probability  that  a  few  years  of  training  will  souls.  Philippopolis,  the  capital  of  Eastern 
make  the  wild  ox  of  North  America  a  tract-  Roumelia,  haa  88,442.  The  Mussulman  pop- 
able  servant  of  man.  ulation  of  Eastern  Roumelia  was  reducea  by 

BULGAEIA9  a  principality  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  recession  of  the  canton  of  Kirjali  and 

created  into  an  autonomous  province,  tributary  twenty  villages  of  the  Rhodope  to  160,000. 

to  and  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  C— trtfe. — The  value  of  imports  into  Bul- 

Turkey,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.    The  legis-  garia  in  1884  was  46,851,280  leii,  or  francs; 

lative  powers  were  committed  to  a  single  as-  of  exports,  48,867,285  leii.     The  leading  arti- 

sembly,  called  the  Sobranje,  the  members  of  cles  of  export  are  wheat  and  wool.    The  chief 

which  are  elected  directly  by  universal  suf-  products  of  Eastern  Roumelia  are  grain,  wine, 

frage,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  ten  tobacco,  wool,  bides,  timber,  a  coarse  woolen 

thousand  of  the  population.  cloth,  and  woolen  braid,  which  are  exported  to 

Eastern  Roumelia  by  the  same  instrument  Turkish  countries,  and  timber,  which  is  ex- 
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ported  to  Asia  Minor.    The  total  value  of  the  gramme,  except  the  propositioDs  for  appoint- 

imports  in  1888  was  54,749,868  piasters,  and  ing  a  Russian  Minister  of  War,  disbanding  the 

of  the  exports,  64,099,964  piasters.  army,  and  recalling  the  exiled  officers,  and  the 

BaUrMds* — Bulgaria  has  a  line  of  railroad  points  relating  to  the  immediate  resignation 

moning  from  Rustchak  to  Varna,  a  distance  of  the  regency,  the  summoning  of  a  new  Great 

of  140  miles.     A.line,  74  miles  in  length,  is  in  Bobranje,  and  the  election  of  the  Mingrelian 

Erocess  of  construction  from  Vakarel  to  Tsari-  prince  to  the  vacant  throne.    When  the  Bul- 

rod,  to  connect  with  the  Turkish  system.  garian  delegates  met  Zankoff,  the  latier  pro- 

Flunce. — The  Bulgarian  budget  for  1886  es-  posed  that  the  ministerial  offices  should  be  di- 

timated  the  receipts  at  48,000,000  leii,  and  the  vided  between  the  party  in  power,  the  adher- 

expenditure  at  85,780,824  leii.    The  revenue  euts  of  Karaveloff,   and  the  Zankoffists.    Fi- 

of  £astern  Roumelia  was  reckoned  by  the  Eu-  nally,  after  Zankoff  had  made  various  imprac- 

ropean  commission  of  1879  at  800,000  Turkish  ticable  propositions,  the  Porte,  on  Feb.  22,  ac- 

poands  per  annum,  and  the  tribute  to  be  paid  cused  him  of  bad  faith,  and  refused  to  treat 

.  to  the  Porte  was  fixed  at  three  tenths  of  this  with  him  longer.    Dr.  Vulkovich,  the  Bulga- 

sum,  or  240,000  Turkish  pounds.    The  actual  rian  agent  in  Constantinople,  agreed,  on  behalf 

revenue  has  not  exceeded    600,000  Turkish  of  his  Government,  that  the  regency  should 

pounds,  and  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  1882  resign,  and  a  new  one  be  appointed  with  one 

voted  to  reduce  the  tribute  to  180,000  Turkish  Zankoffist  member ;  ^at  a  new  Cabinet  should 

pounds.    Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Eastern  be  constituted,  having  two  Zankoffist  raeuibers 

Roumelian  Government  in  1885  no  tribute  has  and  a  Russian  Minister  of  War,  but  the  latter 

been  paid.    The  Treaty  of  Berlin  provided  that  should  be  responsible  to  the  Assembly,  and  no 

Bulgaria's  share  in  the  public  debt  of  Turkey  Russian  officers  should  enter  the  Bulgarian 

and  the  annual  tribute  that  she  should  pay  army,  except  in  the  capacity  of  instructors; 

should  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  sig-  and,  finally,  that  the  Sobra^je  should  be  dis- 

natory  powers,  but  the  amotints  have  not  yet  solved  immediately,  but  on  condition  that  a 

been  settled  upon.    The  revenue  of  Eastern  Great  Sobrai^je  should  be  convoked  for  the 

Roumelia  in  the  budget  of  1885-^86  was  esti-  election  of  a  prince  within  thirty  days,  and 

mated  at  672,550  Turkish  pounds,  and  the  ex-  that  some  other  candidate  should  be  presented 

penditure  at  676,650  pounds.  by  the  great  powers  besides  the  Prince  of  Min- 

Dtpleitle  NegfClatlMh — The  Russian  Govern-  grelia,  and  rrince  George  of  Lenchtenberg, 

nient,  after  proposing  the  Prince  of  Mingrelia  who  had  been  more  recently  suggested  for  the 

as  a  candidate  for  the  Bulgarian  throne,  sent  a  place  by  the  Russian  Government, 

note  to  the  powers  complaining  that  the  re-  BevehrilMUury  CawpinMlMt — While  the  diplo- 

gency  had  summoned  the  Sobranje,  contrary  to  matic  discussion  was  proceeding,  a  plot  was  laid 

its  advice,  and,  instead  of  forming  a  coalition  for  carrying  out  the  Russian  plan,  as  proposed 

government,  had  introduced  a  more  radical  by  Zankoff,  by  means  of  a  military  revolution.  ^ 

element    To  this  the  regents  replied  early  in  Col.  Nicolaieff,  the  Minister  of  War,  and  Major 

January,  1887,  pointing  out  that  a  proposition  Popoff,  commander  of  the  1st  infantry  regi- 

made  to  Zankoff  to  form  a  coalition  ministry  ment,  received  through    a  merchant  named 

had  been  rejected  by  the  counsel  of  Gen.  Eaul-  Papasoglou  and  his  wife,  offers  of  large  bribes 

bars.      A  suggestion  was  made  that  Russia  if  they  would  join  in  the  conspiracy.     The 

should  enter  Bulgaria  as  the  madatory  of  the  woman  went  to  Sofia  to  make  the  arrange- 

?ower3,  and  compel  the  observance  of  the  ments  with  Nicolaieff,  who  pretended  to  enter 

reaty  of  Berlin,  but  the  Czar  declined  to  ao-  into  the  plot.    She  was  arrested  in  the  latter 

cept  a  European  commission  to  intervene  in  the  part  of  January,  and  in  the  judicial  examina- 

principality.    Rus<«ta,  before  proposing  another  tion  charged  M.  de  Nelidoff,  the  Russian  am- 

candidate,  demanded  the  retirement  of  the  re-  bassador  at  Constantinople,   with  being  the 

gents  and  their  supporters  in  the  government,  prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy, 

and  the  election  of  a  new  Sobraine  for  Bui-  After  the  final  rejection  of  Zankoff's  terms, 

garia  only.     Negotiations  on  these  bases  were  a  serious  military  outbreak  occurred  at  Sillstria 

carried  on  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  and  Rustchuk.    The  mutiny  was  planned  from 

Porte,  and  between  the  Porte  and  Bulgaria.  Roumania   by  Grueff,  Bendereff,  Diniitrieff, 

In  January,  Zankoff  went  to  Constantinople,  Dikoff.  Kavaloff,  and  other  cashiered  and  ex- 

and  submitted  to  the  Grand   Vizier  the  de*  iled  officers  of  the  Bulgarian  army.   The  oppo- 

mands  of  his  party,  which  included  the  port-  sition  leaders,  Karaveloff,  Zanoff,  and  Zankoff, 

folio  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Interior,  the  ap-  were  privy  to  the  plot.     At  Silistria  the  revolt 

pointment  of  a  Russian  as  Minister  of  War,  the  was  headed  by  Col.  Kristeff,  the  commander  of 

election  of  the  Prince  of  Mingrelia,  a  general  the  garrison. 

political  amnesty,  and  the  disbandmeiit  of  the  The    GDvemment   had   taken   precautions 

existing  army.    The  regency  offered  to  resign  against  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Zankoff- 

if  so  advised  by  all  the  powers,  and  all  of  them  i^ts,  which  had  been  planned  for  the  8d  of 

except  England  approved  this  step.    Grekoff  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 

and  Stoiloff  were  sent  to  Constantinople  as  en-  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.    The  rising  in  Silistria 

voys  of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  and  the  was  begun  prematurely  by  Kristeff,  on  leam- 

Porte   discussed    with    them    Zankoff's  pro-  ing  that  messages  from  Bendereff  bad  fallen 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  He  sum-  was  a  Russian  subject,  was  handed  over  to 
moned  the  troops  on  Feb.  26,  announced  that  the  German  consubte.  Another  court<inartiid 
the  regents  had  resigned,  and  proposed  that  tried  the  minor  conspirators.  The  private  sol- 
Zankoff  should  be  proclaimed  regent.  A  part  diers  of  the  mutinous  battalion  who  were  new 
of  the  garrison  marched  away,  and  prepared  recruits  were  pardoned,  but  120  of  them  and 
under  Capt.  Krivandoff  to  resist  the  revoln-  11  non-commissioned  officer^  were  sentenced 
tion,  while  the  others  followed  their  com-  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  One  ot  the 
mander.  In  the  evening  an  engagement  was  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  an  editor  named 
fought,  in  which  the  disloyal  troops  were  sue-  StavenefF,  had  previously  supported  the  re- 
cessful.  On  the  following  afternoon,  after  the  gency,  and  Ouzounoff  was  formerly  a  warm 
militia  and  others  of  the  population  bad  joined  adherent  of  Prince  Alexander.  !Nikisoroff 
the  troops  who  were  faithful  to  the  regency,  complained  that  he  was  maltreated  by  his  jail- 
he  sallied  from  the  fortress,  but  was  driven  ers,  in  a  letter  to  the  French  diplomatic  repre- 
back.  He  then  cannonaded  the  town  in  order  sentative.  The  Bulgarian  Government  ordered 
to  awe  the  people,  but  only  exasperated  them,  an  investigation,  and  reported  that  he  refused 
On  Feb.  29,  he  marched  his  force  into  the  to  show  any  marks  of  ill-usage.  It  has,  never- 
town,  and  while  he  was  away  Krivandoff  over-  theless,  been  credibly  asserted,  that  he  was  se- 
powered  the  guards  that  were  left  at  the  for-  yerely  flogged  by  a  high  military  officer,  and 
tress,  and  took  possession  of  it.  Kristeffmade  that  many  politicians  of  the  Zankoffist  party 
an  attempt  to  rouse  the  population  against  the  were  subject^  to  the  same  treatment.  The 
Government,  and,  failing  in  that,  left  the  town  French  chargi  d'affaires  at  Constantinople 
to  escape  the  troops  who  were  rapidly  ap-  joined  M.  de  Nelidoff  in  protesting  to  the 
proaching  from  Rustchuk,  Varna,  and  other  Grand  Vizier  against  the  military  executions 
places.  After  vainly  seeking  to  gain  adherents  and  the  alleged  cruel  treatment  of  Karaveloff 
among  the  country  population,  the  leader  of  and  other  prisoners  at  Sofia.  In  a  circular  to 
the  revolt  returned,  beariog  a  flag  of  truce,  but  the  powers,  Russia*  proposed  an  inoniry  at  So- 
wasshotwhile  riding  through  the  streets.  Sev-  fia,  but  most  of  them,  including  Turkey,  de- 
eral  hundred  persons  were  killed  during  the  dined  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
disturbances.  The  mutinous  soldiers  who  were  Bulgaria.  On  March  12,  Karaveloff,  Zanoff, 
not  killed  fled  into  Roumania,  and  were  ar-  and  Nikisoroff  were  released  on  bail.  Shumla, 
rested  by  the  authorities  of  that  country  and  Trn,  Plevna,  Varna,  and  other  places,  were 
sent  to  Bucharest.  placed  under  martial  law.    The  Bulgarian  Gov- 

During  the  absence  of  a  great  part  of  the  eiiiment  complained  of  the  supineness  of  the 

Rustchuk  garrison,  a  revolt  was  raised  in  that  Roumanian  authorities,  in  allowing  the  refu- 

town.    The  officers  who  were  implicated  were  gees  to  plan  disturhances  across  the  border, 

in  correspondence  with  Nabokoff,  a  Russian  After  the  insurrection  had  been  suppressed, 

subject,  who  was  the  author  of  the  revolt  at  Grueff,  Bendereff,  and  other  conspirators,  as 

Bourgas,  and  had  since  lived  as  a  refugee  in  well  as  the  fugitive  insurgents,  were  arrested, 

Constantinople.    Two  officers  named  Cardjeff  and   were  subsequently  expelled  from  Rou- 

and  Panoff,  rode  through  the  city  proclaiming  mania,  while  no  Bulgarian  refugees  were  al- 

the  Metropolitan  Clement  as  regent.     The  bat-  lowed  longer  to  reside  near  the  frontier.    The 

tallon  of  engineers  stationed  there  in  the  night  Bulgarian  authorities  dismissed  many  officials, 

of  March  2  attacked  the  troops  of  the  line  who  cashiered  many  officers  in  the  army,  while 

took  refuge  in  the  barracks,  and  were  about  to  others  resigned,  and  by  their  rigorous  meas- 

surrender,  when  the  militia  and  townspeople  ures  produced  depression  and  discontent  in  the 

surrounded  the  mutinous  troops.     An  engage-  country.    The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were 

ment  ensued  which  lasted  from  early  morning  re-arrested,  and  on  April  8,  were  again  ad- 

tiil  near  evening,  when  the  rebels  fled  and  at-  mitted  to  bail,  but  were  still  kent  under  sur- 

teiripted  to  cross  the  Danube  in  boats,  but  were  veillance.     Troops  were  sent  to  Widdin,  Plev- 

compelled  by  a  heavy  fire  to  leave  their  boats  na,  Vratza,  and  Tirnova,  to  disarm  the  re- 

and  take  refuge  on  an  island,  where  they  were  serves,  who  showed  an  insurrectionary  spirit, 

captured.     Major  Onzounoff  and  Col.  FiloflP,  but  while  those  of  Tirnova  submitted,  the  re- 

the  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  were  severely  servists  of  the  other  districts  resisted  the  or- 

wounded.      The  participants   were  punished  der,  and  at  Vratza,  the  troops  sided  with  the 

with  exemplary  severity.     Numbers  escaped  mutineers.     Refugees  in  Bucharest  attempted 

into  Roumania,  where  they  were  sent  to  Sugo-  to  murder  Mantoff,  the  prefect  of  Rustchuk, 

vista.  and  Capt,  Andreff,  who  had  presided  over  the 

After  the  suppression  of  the  uprising,  Kara-  court-martijil.    The  Roumanian  Government, 

veloff,    Nikisoroff,    Zanoff,    and    twenty-two  after  those  events,  ordered  all  Bnlgarialis  who 

other  prominent  persons   were  placed  under  were  not  domiciled  or  engaged  in  business,  to 

arrest.     A  court-martial  condemned  to  death  leave  the  country. 

sixteen  officers  and  civilians  for  having  been  Financial  DIffladtleflt — The   Zaribrod-Vakarel 

the  leaders  in  the  revolt  at  Rustchuk.     Of  line  was  to  be  completed  by  Sept.  15,  1887, 

these  nine  were  shot  on  March  6,  while  the  and  for  that  and  other  purposes  the  Govern- 

sentences  of  the  others  were  commuted.     A  ment  found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  foreign  loan, 

captain  of  engineers  named  Bolmann,   who  Until  the  Bulgarian  branch  of  the  Turkish 
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function  lines  Bhoold  be  completed,  the  Servian  was  jealousy  between  Badoslavoff,  the  Prime 
ine,  which  was  already  finished,  could  not  be  Minister  and  nominal  leader  of  the  party  in 
opened  to  Salonica,  because  the  Conference  iL  power,  and  Stambuloff,  who,  with  tlie  support 
Qaatre  had  decided  that  both  railroads  were  to  of  his  colleagues, Mutkuroff  and  Zukoff,  the  suc- 
be  opened  for  traffic  simultaneously,  in  order  sessor  to  Kuraveloff,  actually  governed  the 
that  neither  of  th^m  should  have  the  commer-  country.  Radoslavoff  and  Colonel  Nicolaieff, 
cial  advantage  of  first  getdni;  into  operation,  the  War  Minister,  were  strong  partisans  of 
When  the  delegates  of  the  Sobranje  visited  Prince  Alexander.  The  regents  toward  the 
England,  in  the  latter  part  of  1886,  they  opened  end  of  May  decided,  with  the  concurrence  of 
negotiations  with  a  financial  group  for  a  loan  a  part  of  the  ministry,  on  proposing  Prince 
of  26,000,000  francs,  to  be  issued  at  94,  bear-  Ferdinand  of  tiaxe-Cobarg-Gotha  for  the 
ing  interest  at  6  per  cent.  English  capitalists  throne,  but  the  military  party  threatened  to 
would  not  take  the  risk  of  lending  to  a  Gov-  proclaim  Alexander  as  sovereign,  and  were 
emment  which  Knssia  refused  to  recognize,  only  r^stained  by  that  prince  himself  who  con- 
and  in  May,  1887,  signified  their  final  refusal,  jured  his  friends  not  to  persist  in  a  policy  that 
An  Austrian  bank  offered  to  lend  the  sum  at  6  would  bring  ruin  to  Bulgaria.  lie  did  not,  how- 
per  cent,  with  issue  at  90,  but  this  was  consid-  ever,  at  once  renounce  his  candidature,  but  pro- 
ered  usurious  by  the  Bulgarians,  who  could  posed  that  Aleko  Pasha  or  Goltz  Pasha  should 
have  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  with  issue  at  par  be  chosen  regent,  and  thns  keep  the  place  open 
before  the  deposition  of  Prince  Alexander.  for  him.  The  feeling  in  favor  of  his  restora- 
MMm  ef  Eba  Bey. — The  mediatory  negotia-  tion  grew  stronger,  and  the  army  was  only 
tions  of  the  Porte  were  transferred  to  Sofia  in  appeased  by  assurances  that  it  was  in  the  end 
order  that  they  might  be  governed  by  a  better  inevitable.  Quarrels  between  the  members  of 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  Bulgaria.  Riza  the  Government  and  the  feverish  political  con- 
Bey,  the  Turkish  commissioner,  arrived  just  dition  of  the  country  at  last  constrained  the 
before  the  suppression  of  the  inMurrection.  He  regency  to  summon  the  Great  Sobrai^ie. 
advised  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  refrain  The  Etedta  tf  a  PriMe. — The  Great  Assembly 
from  retaliatory  measures  in  order  to  preserve  was  convoked  for  July  8.  The  members  of  the 
the  good- will  of  the  powers  and  avoid  further  Government  had  been  in  communication  with 
b]ood!>hed.  He  gave  offense  to  the  Govern-  various  possible  candidates  for  the  throne.  The 
ment  by  proposing  that  an  international  com-  Bulgtuian  delegates  to  the  courts  of  Europe 
mission  should  investigate  the  charges  of  cru-  had  eight  months  before  asked  Prince  A lexan- 
elty  to  prisoners.  The  ministry  refused  to  der  of  Coburg  if  he  would  accept,  and  he  then 
discuss  longer  the  admission  of  Zankoffists  made  it  conditional  on  the  approval  of  Russia 
into  the  regency  and  the  Cabinet.  M.  de  Neli-  and  Germany.  Prince  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  was 
doff,  in  a  confidential  communication  to  the  tendered  the  place  in  like  manner,  but  by  the 
Porte,  propose<l  that  a  Turkish  army  corps  command  of  his  father  declined.  Prince  Wal- 
should  occupy  Eastern  Roumelia,  but  the  demar,  of  Denmark,  was  still  spoken  of,  and 
Turkish  Government  refused  to  proceed  to  Aleko  Pasha  was  a  candidate.  Stamhulcff 
such  a  measure.  A  proposition  to  appoint  a  was  opposed  to  the  recall  of  Alexander,  and 
regent  and  send  a  Russian  and  a  Turkish  com-  when  compelled  to  yield  to  the  popular  senti- 
missioner  to  Bulgaria  was  likewise  not  enter-  ment  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  a  formal  vote 
tained.  Riza  Bey's  report  was  favorable  to  in  favor  of  the  late  prince,  but  expected  him 
the  regency.  The  Porte  on  May  21  sent  n  cir-  to  decline.  Radoslavoff  and  the  Radicals  de- 
cnlar  to  the  powers  urging  them  to  nominate  sired  that  Alexander  should  be  elected,  and 
one  or  two  candidates  for  the  post  of  prince,  that  a  new  provisional  government,  with  a 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  crisis.  Informal  single  regent  should  be  formed  until  the  favor- 
proposals  were  made  by  Russia  for  a  simulta-  able  moment  arrived  for  him  to  return.  They 
neons  intervention  of  the  Turks  in  Eastern  had,  for  the  event  of  his  refusal,  another  can- 
Ronmelia  and  of  the  Russians  in  Bulgaria,  but  didate  in  the  person  of  Prince  Bernard,  of 
these  overtures  were  repelled  by  the  Turkish  Saxe- Weimar,  while  the  regents  had  settled  on 
Government.  When  all  efforts  failed  to  in-  the  Coburg  Prince.  Besides  Prince  Bernard, 
duce  Russia  to  abandon  her  obstructive  atti-  Prince  Frederick  of  Hohenzollem  and  Prince 
tnde,  or  to  bring  about  concerted  action  of  the  Ferdinand  of  Scbleswig-Holstein-Sonderberg- 
other  powers  in  opposition  to  Russia,  the  Bui-  Gldcksberg  were  mentioned  as  nominees  of 
garians  were  impelled  to  solve  their  difiiculties  Prince  Alexander,  whose  election  would  not 
bv  independent  action.  When  the  question  preclude  his  ultimate  return.  Stambuloff  wrote 
of  the  election  of  a  prince  arose  there  were  a  firm  letter  to  Alexander,  in  which  he  submit- 
nneqnivocal  manifestations  all  over  the  coun-  ted  that  it  was  nece^ssary  for  the  country  to 
try  in  favor  of  the  re-election  of  the  Batten-  know  what  hopes  could  be  built  on  the  prince, 
berg  prince.  There  was  much  popular  d is-  who  replied  that  his  weak  state  of  health  would 
satisfaction  with  the  Government,  not  alone  not  permit  his  immediate  acceptance,  and  that 
on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  the  members  of  so  long  as  he  was  opposed  by  the  two  most 
which  had  been  arrested  and  grossly  mis-  powerful  men  in  Europe,  meaning  the  Czar 
bandied  by  the  police  ofiicials  during  the  recent  and  Prince  Bismarck,  his  restoration  would 
criaia,  bat  even  in  toe  Patriotic  party.    There  bring  disaster  and  loss  of  independence  to  Bui- 
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garia.    The  Sobranje  convened  at  Tirnova,  the  most  worn  out,   and    finding  the  European 

ancient  capital,  on  July  4.    The  strength  of  Governments  apathetic,  he  decided  to  go  to 

the  two  factions  in  the  Government  was  meas-  Bulgaria  without  their  consent,  but  not,  per- 

ured  by  the  vote  for  president,  Dr.  TontchefF,  haps,  without  secret  intimations  from  con- 

a  candidate  suddenly  proposed  by  Stambuloff,  trolling  quarters.     When   be  started,  the  6t 

receiving  275  votes,  against  74  for  the  regular  Petersburg  Government  addressed  a  circular 

nominee  of  the  ministry,  and  a  like  number  for  to  the  powers  expressing  the  hope  that  they 

the  candidate  of  the  Opposition.    On  July  7,  would  not  tolerate  this  infraction  of  the  Berlin 

Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha  was  Treaty,   and  declaring  tJhat  Russia  could  not 

elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria    by   acclamation,  constitute  herself  the  sole  guardian  of  its  stipu- 

After  receiving  Ferdinand^s  conditional  accept-  lations,  now  threatened  with  final  subversion, 

ance,  and  choosing  a  deputation  to  make  the  On  arriving  at  Widdin,  August  11,  the  prince 

formal  tender  to  the  prince-elect,  the  Sobranje  issued  a  proclamation  promising  to  consecrate 

adjourned  on  July  9.  his  life  to  the  happiness  of  his  dear  people.  He 

Cbange  of  Mlaisters. — After  the  election  of  a  took  the  constitutional  oath  at  Tirnova  before 
Prince,  the  quarrel  between  members  of  the  the  Sobraige,  assembled  in  special  session,  on 
Cabinet  and  Stambuloff  was  brought  to  an  issue  August  14.  The  proclamation  with  which  he 
by  the  latter^s  insisting  that  NicolaifffiT,  who  assumed  the  Government  made  no  allusion  to 
objected  to  the  regent's  giving  direct  orders  Russia,  or  to  the  suzerain  power,  or  to  inter- 
to  the  army,  should  resign,  llie  whole  Cabi-  national  treaties,  and  endc^i  with  the  words, 
net  resigned,  and  a  new  one  of  moderate  lib-  ^*  Long  live  Bulgaria,  free  and  independent ! '' 
eral  character  was  constituted  as  follows:  The  ministry  resigned  their  portfolios  into  his 
Stoiloff,  President  of  the  Oonncil,  Minister  of  hands,  and  the  Sobrai\je  was  prorogued.  On 
Justice,  and  Minister  of  Finance  ad  interim  ;  arriving  at  Widdin,  Prince  Ferdinand  sent  a 
Nachevich,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Dr.  telegram  to  the  Sultan  presenting  his  homage. 
Tchomakofi",  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  The  St.  Petersburg  Cabinet,  in  a  dispatch  to 
Dr.  Stransky,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Major  the  Porte,  formally  protested  against  Prince 
Petroff,  Minister  of  War.  The  new  Govern-  Ferdinand's  action,  and  Biza  Bey  was  recalled 
ment  at  once  directed  that  all  persons  under  from  Sofia,  yet  diplomatic  relations  were  not 
arrest  for  political  reasons  should  be  released,  broken  off,  Artin  Effendi  receiving  the  nomi- 
Dr.  Stransky,  the  leader  of  the  Eastern  Ronme-  nal  appointment  of  high  commissioner  to  Bul- 
lian  revolution,  was,  when  called  into  the  Cab-  garia.  In  answer  to  a  circular  of  the  Porte, 
inet,  diplomatic  agent  at  Belgrade.  Major  England  and  the  other  powers  in  an  identical 
Petroff  was  chief  of  staff  during  the  Servo-  note  expressed  their  sense  of  the  illegality  and 
Bulgarian  war.  Stoiloff  and  Nachevich  were  impropriety  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  proceedings, 
the  conservative  members  of  the  late  Cabinet.  Russia  proposed  to  denounce  the  Berlin  Treaty, 

butalladmi  ef  the  Prtaieei — Prince  Ferdinand  and  sounded  the  Turkish  Government  on  the 
telegraphed  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  question  of  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria  by 
the  Great  Assembly,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Russian  and  Eastern  Rouraelia  by  Ottoman 
the  Porte  and  the  great  powers.  To  the  depu-  troops.  The  Turkish  occupation  of  the  BaJk- 
tation  of  the  Sobranje  which  waited  on  him  ans,  accompanied  with  a  peremptory  demand 
at  Ebenthal,  in  Austria,  on  July  15,  he  said  that  Prince  Ferdinand  should  quit  the  country 
that  he  should  hasten  to  Bulgaria  if  he  fol-  was  then  discussed ;  als<>  the  sending  of  a  Rns- 
lowed  the  impulses  of  his  heart,  but  that  trea-  sian  commissioner  to  Sofia,  Gen.  Ernroth  be- 
ties  must  be  respected,  and  he  hoped  by  show-  ing  mentioned  for  the  place,  accompanied  by 
ing  his  respect  for  them  to  justify  the  confi-  Artin  Effendi,  who  shotdd  act  in  the  same  ca- 
dence of  the  Porte,  regain  the  good-will  of  pacity  for  Turkey.  The  latter  plan  was  sup- 
Russia,  to  whom  Bulgaria  owed  her  emanci-  ported  by  France  and  Germany,  but  the  Porte, 
pation,  and  secure  the  approval  of  the  other  following  the  counsels  of  the  other  powers, 
great  powers.  He  announced  liis  conditional  declined  to  take  part  in  such  a  proceeding, 
acceptance  to  the  representatives  of  the  pow-  When  Prince  Ferdinand  arrived  in  Sofia,  on 
ers  in  Vienna.  The  Porte  sent  a  circular  to  August  22,  none  of  the  foreign  diplomatic 
the  powers  asking  an  expression  of  their  views  agents  participated  in  his  reception.  Dr.  Vul- 
in  regard  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  election,  and  kovich,  the  Bulgarian  political  agent  at  Con- 
all  gave  a  qualified  consent  except  Russia,  stantinople,  attempted  to  explain  away  the 
which  replied  that,  as  the  Assembly  which  declaration  of  Bulgarian  independence  con- 
elected  him  was  an  illegal  one  the  St.  Peters-  tained  in  the  Prince's  manifesto.  The  Turkish 
burg  Cabinet  could  pay  no  attention  to  its  acts.  Government  in  a  dispatch  to  Prince  Ferdinand 
The  Bulgarian  deputies  urged  Prince  Ferdi-  informed  him  that  the  Porte  and  the  powers 
nand  to  come  at  once  to  Tirnova  and  take  the  considered  his  conduct  illegal.  Prince  Ferdi- 
oath  of  office.  He  intended  first  to  visit  St.  nand  asked  permission  to  go  to  Constantinople 
Petersburg,  and  enter  Bulgaria  if  possible  with  to  do  homage  to  the  Sultan,  but  it  was  refased. 
the  approval  of  the  Czar,  but  the  Russian  Gov-  The  New  OiUaet. — There  was  much  difficulty 
ernment  informed  him  that  his  election  could  in  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  but  on  Angust 
not  be  recognized  on  any  pretext.  After  wait-  81  one  was  constituted  at  last,  made  up  of  the 
ing  till  the  patience  of  the  Bulgarians  was  al-  following  members :  Stambuloff,  Prime  Minis* 
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ter  and  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Dr.  Stransky,  or  the  other  of  the  pretenders.    The  policy 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Naohevich,  Min-  of  hesitation  had  the  effect  of  dividing  the  al- 

ister  of  Finance;  Mntknroff,  Minister  of  War;  le^nce  of  the  Bormans  between  the  different 

Zivkoff,  Minister  of  Instraction ;  Stoiloff,  Min-  aspirants  to  the  throne,  each  of  whom  hoped 

later  of  Justice.  by  gaining  a  large  following  and  establishing 

BVIMAR,  formerly  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  in  his  power  over  a  wide  district  to  induce  the 

Farther  India,  now  a  province  of  the  Brit-  conquerors  to  select  him  for  the  succession, 

ish  Empire,  administered  by  a  Chief  Com-  The  abolition  of  their  sacred  monarchy,  and 

missioner  under  the  Viceroy  of  India.    Lower  the  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke,  did  not  enter 

Burmah,  hitherto  known  as  British  Burroah,  into  the  conception  of  the  Bnrmans.    When  at 

comprises  the  provinces  of  Arakan,  Irrawaddy,  last  British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed,  the 

Tenasserim,  and  Pegu,  the  first  three  of  which  rival  factions  were  unable  to  unite  under  the 

were  conquered  in  1824,  and  the  last-named  in  standard  of  any  one  prince,  and  the  English 

1852.  ^  Upper  Burmah  was  formerly  incorpo-  were  able  to  cope  with  the  universal  revolt  by 

rated  in  tne  British  Empire  by  the  proclama-  attacking  the  leaders  in  their  separate  districts, 

tion  of  the  Viceroy,  on  Jan.  1, 1886,  after  the  many  of  them  weakened  by  intestine  wars. 
defeat  of  the  King's  forces  on  the  Irrawaddy,       In  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  below  Manda- 

the  capture  of  the  capital,  Mandalay,  and  the  lay,  a  robber  chief  named  Bo-Swe  or  Boshway, 

deposition  of  Thebaw,  the  last  King  of  Ava.  who  had  long  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to 

The  area  of  Lower  Barmah  is  87,220  square  the  British  on  the  river  and  along  the  frontier, 

miles.    Its  population  in  1881  was  8,786,771.  gathered  the  strongest  body  of  insurgents.   By 

Upper  Burmah  has  an  area  of  about  210.000  the  end  of  Ang^^  1886,  be  held  the  entire 

square   miles,    and   in  the  neighborhood  of  country  west  of  the  Irrawaddy,  except  a  small 

4,000,000  inhabitants.  strip  on  the  river.    The  deputy  commissioner 

Tke  SilJagidM  tf  Bvnah. — Only  about  10,-  of  the  district,  Mr.  Phayre,  was  killed  in  action. 
000  troops  composed  the  expeditionary  force  East  of  the  Irrawaddy,  bands  of  robbers  in- 
that  broke  through  Thebaw's  river-defenses  fested  British  as  well  as  Upper  Burmah.  Naval 
with  ease,  captured  the  capital,  and  led  the  launches  on  the  Sittang  river  was  attacked. 
King  into  captivity.  The  cost  of  the  expedi-  villages  were  plundered,  Englishmen  killed, 
tion  did  not  exceed  $750,000.  For  a  month  and  even  in  the  large  trading  town  of  Ningyan 
after  the  Britbh  were  seated  in  Mandalay  the  robberies  were  committed  and  houses  burned 
oonntry  was  tranquil,  and  the  conquest  was  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  British  soldiers. 
generally  regarded  with  complacency,  because  In  the  fertile  and  populous  region  between  Te- 
it  had  rid  the  country  of  an  incompetent  and  methen  and  Mandalay,  the  Minzdng  or  Myen- 
nnpopular  monarch.  The  absence  of  all  cen-  tsein  prince,  a  brother  of  Thebaw,  unfurled  his 
tnu  authority  soon  resulted  in  an  increase  of  banner.  Not  only  did  the  people  in  this  dis- 
village  robberies  and  dakoity.  The  disbanded  trict,  which  has  been  called  the  garden  of  Bur- 
soldiery  of  the  King  had  no  way  of  living  ex-  mah,  accept  the  rule  of  the  youthful  pretender, 
oept  by  plunder.  The  disturbance  and  devasta-  and  pay  him  tribute,  but  insurgent  leaders  in 
tion  of  the  invasion  had  reduced  many  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country  fought  in  his  name, 
villagers  to  the  same  necessity.  TheAlauuffpra  and  he  even  counted  among  his  adherents 
princes,  who  had  been  released  from  confine-  members  of  the  centra)  council  and  the  gov- 
ment  by  the  British,  gathered  small  armies,  ernors  of  many  districts.  The  chief,  Boh-cho, 
and  attempted  to  set  up  their  rule  in  parts  of  who  received  from  the  pretender  the  title  of 
the  country  that  were  not  held  by  British  governor  of  Pugan,  contested  with  the  English 
troops,  appoindiu^  civil  governors  and  collect-  deputy-commissioner  the  control  of  that  dis- 
ing  taxes.  The  English  civil  commissioners,  of  trict,  which  had  at  first  been  most  submissive 
whom  three  were  left,  each  with  a  small  mill-  to  the  conquerors.  He  collected  revenue  from 
tary  force,  at  different  points  on  the  Irrawaddy  many  villages,  and  burned  those  that  were 
below  Mandalay,  were  successful  at  first  in  in-  friendly  to  the  English.  A  chief  named  Tok- 
troducing  order  in  their  districts  and  in  secnr-  kyan,  with  a  following  of  2,000  men,  carried 
ing  the  submission  of  the  local  Woons  or  gov-  his  raids  into  the  same  district,  in  which  also  a 
ernors ;  yet,  as  soon  as  the  Alaungpra  pretend-  marauder  named  Nga-kway^  with  a  band  of 
era  appeared  in  the  field,  the  allegiance  of  the  1,500,  also  levied  contributions,  and  another 
Dative  officials  was  given  to  them,  the  British  leader  named  Aung^-din  practiced  dakoity.  In 
were  everywhere  attacked,  and  the  rule  of  the  the  south  of  the  district  an  area  of  1,000  square 
district  officers  was  circumscribed  within  the  miles  was  held  by  Waya-byin,  a  partisan  lead- 
cantonments  of  their  soldiers,  who  now  vied  er,  while  on  its  borders  hoverea  the  Kanhle 
with  the  Burmese  marauders  in  ravaging  the  prince  with  2,600  fighting  men.  North  of 
oonntry.  At  this  point  the  Ming-woon,  or  cen-  Mandalay,  in  the  country  between  the  Chind- 
tral  oounoilf  was  reinstated  in  authority  at  win  and  the  Irrawaddy,  the  brigand  HIa-oo 
Mandalay,  and  instantly  there  was  a  cessation  held  undisputed  sway,  except  in  some  of  the 
of  disorder,  but  it  soon  broke  out  again  when  towns,  like  Mingin.  where  the  captive  employes 
the  British  still  delayed  appointing  a  successor  of  the  Burmah  and  Bombay  Trading  Corpora- 
te Thebaw,  the  members  of  the  Ming-woon  tion  were  delivered  up  to  the  British  by  the 
theiDBelves  secretly  embracing  the  cause  of  one  Woon.    In  the  same  re^on  a  number  of  Along- 
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pra  princes  who  fled  from  Mandaky  raised  after  the  formidable  bodies  of  rebels  were  over- 
bands  of  adherents.  The  Bhamo  district  in  the  thrown.  Bat,  since  the  Bikhs  were  themselves 
north  was  one  of  the  least  distorbed,  though  nnmlj,  and  their  behavior  provocative  of  dis- 
robberies  were  committed  by  wild  Eachyens  content,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  pronounced  in 
from  Katran  and  by  diJcoits,  who,  in  Novem-  favor  of  organizing  a  Barmeee  police,  and  con- 
ber,  1886,  attacked  the  town  and  set  fire  to  ceived  the  idea  that  the  militant  part  of  the 
some  buildings.  The  Sawbwa  of  Woontho,  a  popolation,  from  which  were  recruited  the 
Shan  state  west  of  Btuuno,  who  had  been  a  bands  of  the  rebel  leaders  and  the  gangs  of 
loyal  vaffiud  of  Thebaw,  refused  to  recognize  dakoits,  woold  afford  excellent  material  for  a 
the  rale  of  tiie  British,  although  they  offered  constabulary. 

to  leave  undisturbed   the  privileges  he  had  A  successful  campaign  was  prosecuted  in 

hitherto  enjoyed,  and  promised  not  to  interfere  1886  against  the  most  important  of  the  Alaung- 

in  the  internid  administration  of  the  state,  pra  pretenders,  the  Minzaing   prince.     His 

The  Shans  farther  north,  where  mines  of  jade  bands  were  successively  routed,  and  he  was 

and  amber  and  India-rubber  forests  are  found,  driven  from  every  post,  until  he  had  to  take 

manifested  a  friendly  disposition.  refuge  with  the  Sawbwa  of  a  small  Shan  state. 

On  Oct.  1, 1886,  the  army  of  occupation  con-  Here  he  died  in  August,  1886,  and  his  adher- 

sisted  of  1,828  British  infantry,  15,684  native  ents,  after  quarrelling  over  the  division  of  his 

infantry,  2,278  native  cavalry,  and  991  artU-  property,  and  killing  the  Sawbwa  who  had 

lery.    The  measures  adopted  for  the  pacifica-  given  them  an  asylum,  dispersed,  and  were  not 

tion  of  the  country  were  the  establishment  of  neard  of  more  as  an  organized  force, 

troops  at  various  posts,  and  the  formation  of  Flying  columns  scoured  the  vailey  of  the 

movable  columns ;  the  organization  of  a  Bur-  Irrawaddy,  and  the  outposts  were  advanced 

mese  and  Indian  police ;  the  establishment  of  into  the  interior  after  the  rains  had  dried  off 

armed  steamers  on  the  rivers ;  amnesty  to  all  the  plains  and  cool  weather  set  in.    The  regu- 

who  would  cease  hostility  and  the  general  dis-  lar  troops  were  invariably  successful  in  their 

armament  of  the  people;  division  of  the  coun-  encounters  with  the  large  bands  of  rebels,  and 

try  into  administrative  districts ;  freedom  of  when  the  latter  attempted  to  make  a  stand  in 

trade  and  of  religion;  codification  of  the  laws ;  their  stockades,  they  were  driven  out  with 

moderate  taxation ;  and  improvement  of  com-  ease  and  killed  by  hundreds.     The  smaller 

munication,  especially  the  extension  of  the  rail-  bands  were  not  easily  caught,  and  were  often 

road  from  Toungoo  to  Mandalay.    For  pur-  able  to  inflict  losses  on  the  columns  of  in&ntry, 

poses  of  government.  Upper  Bnrmah  was  cut  which  could  not  protect  their  flanks  while 

up   into  tour  main  divisions,  and  subdivided  moving  through  the  jungle,  and  were  too  much 

into  seventeendistricts.    The  Indian  code  was  encumbered  to  be  able  to  pursue  their  assail- 

extended  to  the  conquered  country,  but  with  ants.   The  most  effective  service  was  performed 

certain  important  limitations^.     The  deputy-  by  the  cavalry,  which  moved  with  impunity  in 

commissioners  were  given  juridical  powers,  the  bush  and  through  ravines,  where  the  Bur- 

and  could  sentence  criminals  to  imprisonment,  mese  could  have  inflicted  serious  damage,  but 

and  even  to  death,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  were  restrained  by  their  common  dread  of 

commissionera    In  most  cases  those  who  were  mounted  troops,  especially  lancers, 

caught  in  acts  of  hostility  were  shot  as  dakoits  A  large  detachment  of  the  re-enforcements 

by  their  captors,  without  trid.    The  fierce  from  India  were  sent  against  Boshway,  while 

Mohammedan  troops  struck  terror  into  the  river-pirates  were  suppressed  by  the  naval  bri- 

hearts  of  the  Burmans  by  their  cruelty,  not  gade  in  steam-launches.  Columns  of  troops  soon 

less  than  by  their  prowess.    The  so-callea  na-  swept  the  low  country  west  of  the  Irrawaddy 

tive  police  was  composed  of  Sikhs  and  Ghoor-  of  Boshway's  bands,  driving  them  and  their 

kas,  who  cast  off  all  restraints  of  discipline,  leader  back  into  the  Arakan  hills.     In  the 

and  plundered  at  will.    The  fanatical  Moham-  Pugan  district  the  agricultural  and  trading 

medans,  when  they  entered  the  monasteries,  classes  had,  to  a  large  extent,  returned  to  their 

were  accustomed  to  destroy  the  statues  of  peaceful  occupations  before  the  beginning  of 

Buddha.    The  climate  was  sc^arely  less  trying  the  cold  season.    The  English  district  officer 

to  the  Indian  than  to  the  European  troops,  was  unable,  however,  to  defend  those  who  ac- 

During  the  year  ending  Oct  81, 1886,  930  men  cepted  British  rale  from  the  vengeance  of  the 

died,  not  reckoning  91  who  were  killed,  and  rebels,who  murdered  native  officials,  and  sacked 

2,082  were  taken  sick.  and  burned  friendly  viUages.     Once  Bo-cho 

When  Sir  Frederick  Robert*,  commander-  surrounded  the  deputy  commissioner  and  his 

in-chief  of  the  Indian  army,  assumed  conmiand  guard  with  900  men,  and  fired  at  them  all  day, 

of  the  forces  in  Burmah  in  October,  1886,  without,    however,    infiicting    any    damage, 

after  the  death  of  Sir  Herbert  MacPberson,  the  When  the  troops  took  the  field  the  district 

army  of  occupation  was  greatly  strengthened  was  soon  cleared  of  hostile  bands.    Before  the 

for  a  vigorous  winter  campaign  against  the  in-  end  of  cold  weather  Bo-cho  was  a  fugitive 

surgents.    When  cold  weather  came  there  were  with  only  80  followers.    He  raised  a  new  band 

more  than  80,000  troops  in  the  field.    This  by  uttering  a  prediction  that  the  16th  of  April, 

force  was  increased  by  Sikh  military  police,  which  is  the  end  of  the  Burmese  year,  would 

who  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  soldiers  terminate  the  British  dominion,  but  could  mus- 
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ter  only  about  100  roen,  who  were  soon  di»-  er  of  Mandalay,  and  fired  on  British  troops, 
perked.  Tok  -  kyan-s  large  force  waa  also  The  Sawbwa  of  Gh>ak8oak,  with  the  assistance 
cmshed^and  himself  driven  to  flight  with  only  60  of  a  number  of  chiefs  who  had  been  supporters 
followers  left  Nga-kway  lost  200  of  his  1,600  of  the  Limbin  prince,  carried  out  an  attack  on 
men  in  battle,  60  being  slain  in  one  light,  and  a  British  colnmn  that  was  sent  into  the  eastern 
after  his  band  was  broken  np,  offered  to  accept  Shan  states  in  January,  but  was  defeated.  The 
the  promised  amnesty.  The  Kanhle  prince  Shan  confederacy  began  to  break  ap  in  March, 
lost  200  n^en  in  a  single  combat,  and  was  final-  and  many  of  the  foUowers  of  the  Limbin  prince 
ly  driven  from  his  teak-stockade,  and  after  deserted  him.  In  May  this  prince,  who  was 
collecting  a  fresh  force,  was  again  defeated,  the  last  of  the  Alanngpra  pretenders  in  the  field, 
and  compelled  to  fiee  from  the  district.  The  gave  himself  np,  and  was  taken  as  a  prisoner 
villagers  in  some  cases  beat  off  maraadinff  of  state  to  Rangoon.  Sekyamise,  another 
bands  withont  assistance  from  the  troops,  and  prince  of  the  royal  family,  raised  his  standard 
aometimes  dakoits  were  captured  and  sent  in  in  the  summer,  but  was  joined  only  by  incon- 
by  the  head  men  of  the  villages.  Many  of  the  siderable  bands,  which  were  continually  hunted 
robbers  after  surrendering  were  enlisted  in  the  and  harassed  by  the  mounted  infantry  and  po- 
new  Burmese  police  force,  and  their  leaders  lice.  Still  another  Alaungpra  prince  plotted  an 
were  made  ofilcers.  Waya-byin  surrendered  insurrection  in  Mandalay,  but  was  captured  in 
and  delivered  up  his  arms,  and  was  restored  to  a  house  in  that  city  with  60  other  conspirators. 
Lis  former  o£Scial  position.  Dakoits  had  for-  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  returned  to  India  in 
merly  impoverished  whole  villages  by  driving  February,  being  succeeded  as  commander-in- 
off  all  the  cattle  and  selling  them  for  their  chief  in  Bnrmah  by  Gen.  Arbuthnot.  Tlie 
hides  and  meat,  and  sometimes  for  their  hides  most  important  service  of  Qen.  Roberts  for  the 
alone.  Large  numbers  of  draft-oxen  were  also  pacification  of  Upper  Burmah  was  securing  the 
taken  for  military  purposes.  The  distress  that  co-operation  of  toe  Buddhist  priesthood  by  rec* 
was  caused  by  robbery  and  the  devastation  of  ognizing  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
guerrilla  warfare  was,  to  some  extent,  relieved  regular  head  of  the  hierarchy,  whereas  former- 
by  giving  the  people  labor  at  good  wages  on  ly  in  British  Burmah  preference  was  shown  to 
new  roads,  and  on  the  Toungoo  Railroad.  The  a  schismatic  sect.  Before  leaving,  the  general 
robbery  of  cattle  was  rendered  unprofitable  by  made  a  tour  in  J/Ower  Burmah  with  the  Bud- 
preventing  the  exportation  of  hides.  dhist  archbishop.  A  proclamation  had  been 
In  the  north  oolumna  were  placed  in  the  field  issued  at  Mandalay,  signed  by  the  archbishop, 
agmnat  HIa-oo  aa  soon  as  the  troops  arrived  who  counseled  submiraion  and  obedience  to 
from  India.  After  numerous  encounters,  his  British  rule,  and  by  the  commander-in-chiet 
forces  were  completely  broken,  and  at  length  who  offerea  a  full  pardon  to  all  who  should 
he  offered  to  surrender  on  condition  that  he  deliver  up  their  arms  before  February  16,  and 
should  not  be  banished,  but  the  British  would  promised  work  to  those  who  submitted.  Sir 
not  agree  to  his  remaining  in  the  district.  On  Oharles  Bernard,  the  civil  commissioner,  waa 
April  15,  when  his  band  waa  reduced  to  40  recalled  about  this  time,  being  succeeded  by 
men,  who  were  suffering  for  want  of  food,  this  0.  H.  T.  Grosthwaite,  formerly  commissioner 
insurgent  chief  was  murdered  in  his  hiding-  at  Rangoon.    The  separation  of  the  two  prov- 

Elace  in  the  jungle,  near  Moneganee,  in  the  inces  had  already  ceased.  Upper  and  lK>wer 
again  district,  by  one  of  his  own  followers.  Burmah  being  placed  under  the  same  civil  .ad- 
In  January  an  expedition  waa  sent  into  the  ministration.  The  strength  of  the  military 
northern  Shan  country.  The  Sawbwa  of  garrison  in  Upper  Burmah  for  the  ensuing  sea- 
Woontho  had  been  accorded  a  year  ofgrace  in  son  was  fixed  at  16,000  men,  with  about  the 
which  to  make  his  aubmission.  When  the  same  number  of  the  new  police.  The  police 
troops  appeared  he  fied  northward,  and  his  force  already  organized  consisted  only  of  5,000 
town  was  occupied  by  Qen.  Cox.  Other  Sawb-  Sikhs  and  others  from  Northern  India  and 
was  of  the  neighborhood  submitted,  and  were  8,500  Burmese,  but  until  it  could  be  brought 
confirmed  in  their  offices  by  the  British.  The  up  to  the  required  strength  enough  soldiers 
Woontho-Sawbwa  afterward  returned  with  a  were  retained  to  supply  the  deficiency.  When 
considerable  force,  and  threatened  the  British,  the  military  force  was  reduced  to  its  summer 
Re-enforcements  were  sent,  and  about  the  1st  strength  Gen.  Arbuthnot  tume<l  over  the  com- 
of  March,  while  the  British  were  preparing  an  mand  to  Mfj.-6en.  White.  In  May  it  was  de- 
attack  in  force,  he  agreed  to  their  terms,  de-  cided  to  increase  the  military  police  to  28,000 
livered  up  a  quantity  of  arms,  and  after  under-  men,  of  whom  6.000  should  be  Burmans. 
taking  to  pay  a  tribute  of  80,000  rupees,  re-  About  11,000  men  nad  already  been  raised  in 
oeived  from  them  investiture  as  Sawbwa.  A  the  Punjaub.  Some  severe  encounters  took 
garrison  was  left  in  Woontho  until  the  revenue  place  in  May  and  June  between  the  troops  and 
should  be  paid  in  full,  and  other  posts  were  the  Burmans  in  the  district  where  Boshway 
held  in  Katba,  on  the  north.  The  full  amount  was  still  at  liberty.  There  were  also  fresh  dis- 
of  the  tribute  was  paid  by  the  Bombay  and  turbances  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  along 
Burmah  Trading  Company  for  the  Sawbwa,  the  frontier  of  British  Burmah,  but  the  civil 
but  his  submission  was  only  nominal,  and  he  officer  was  here  able  to  cope  with  the  insur- 
sabseqiiently  refused  to  meet  the  Commission-  gents,  and  removed  the  cause  of  trouble  by 
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giving  the  people  work  on  the  roads.  There  and  miners  who  were  working  the  mines  con- 
was  a  scarcity  of  rice,  which  rose  to  a  very  tributed  their  means  to  raise  a  military  force 
high  price,  bat  supplies  were  brought  from  to  resist  the  British  occupation,  and  secured 
Lower  Burmah,  and  the  large  sums  paid  out  the  co-operation  of  the  Shan  Sawbwas  of  the 
in  wages  on  the  public  works  prevented  a  region.  Strong  stockades  were  erected  and 
famine,  except  in  some  districts.  The  Shans,  formidable  preparations  were  made  to  meet 
who  refused  to  work,  suffered  great  distress.  the  invaders,  but  as  soon  as  the  troops  ap- 

Hie  CtiO  AdalalitnflM*  —  Mr.  Crosthwaite  proached,  the  Shans  and  Burmese  hirelings 
remedied  certain  evils  that  had  existed  under  fled  to  the  hills,  after  first  robbing  their  em- 
the  administration  of  his  predecessor.  The  ployers  of  all  their  wealth.  A  garrison  was 
Chinese  had  grievances  which  brought  them  left  at  the  mines,  but  their  possession  was  not 
into  disputes  with  the  authorities  and  tlireat-  secure  because  the  Sawbwa  of  Mainlung  and 
ened  to  increase  the  frontier  difficulties.  In  other  Shan  chiefs  refused  to  submit  to  British 
January  the  deputy  commissioner  at  Bhamo  authority.  A  column  was  sent  against  Main- 
went  so  far  as  to  impose  fines  on  the  Chinese  lung,  and  was  fired  on  when  approaching  the 
community  and  imprison  their  head  man.  The  town,  which  was  strongly  stockaded.  Sir 
new  chief  commissioner  met  a  deputation  of  Frederick  Roberts  visited  the  mines  in  Janu- 
Cbinamen  at  Mandalay  on  March  24,  and  ary  and  arranged  the  disposition  of  garrisons 
agreed  that  the  duty  on  Jade  should  be  paid  at  and  selected  healthy  quarters  for  troops  dur- 
Mogoung,  and  that  Chinese  leases  of  the  India-  ing  the  hot  season.  Mr.  Streeter,  a  junior 
rubber  forests  should  be  recognized.  The  bar-  member  of  a  great  London  firm  of  jewelers, 
barous  practice  of  decapitating  dakoits  and  accompanied  the  original  expedition  to  the 
exhibiting  their  heads,  which  had  been  per-  mines,  and  was  allowed  to  purchase  rubies, 
mitted  as  a  means  of  inspiring  terror,  was  dis-  thoroughly  examine  the  mines,  and  make  ex- 
continued  by  his  orders,  after  the  subject  had  periments  in  mining.  After  his  inspection  an 
been  brought  up  in  the  British  Parliament.  In  offer  of  four  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum  was 
the  beginning  of  March  the  Kubo  valley,  on  made  for  a  five  years'  lease  of  the  mines.  The 
the  frontier  of  the  Indian  province  of  Muni-  Indian  Government  provisionally  accepted  this 
poor,  was  annexed  to  the  British  possessions,  tender,  but  wlien  the  facts  became  known  the 

The  Government  revised  the  leases  held  by  secret  bargain  was  denounced  in  Burmah,  India, 

the  Bombay  and  Burmah  Corporation,  for  a  and  Europe.    Merchants  of  Bombay,  Calcutta, 

supposed  infraction  of  whose  contract  rights  and  Rangoon  asked  permission  to  examine  the 

the  war  against  Thebaw  was  begun.     The  mines,  but  the  authorities  refused  to  furnish 

leases  were  recognized,  but  instead  of  paying  them  with  an  escort,  or  to  allow  them  to  visit 

the  yearly  rental  specified  in  the  contract,  the  the  mines  without  an  escort.    A  syndicate  of 

company  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fixed  price  Parisian  jewelers,  who  were  supposed  to  rep- 

for  every  log  of  teak  extracted.  resent  the  banking-house  of  Rothschild,  maae 

In  the  spring  and  summer  the  claims  against  an  offer  of  twelve  times  the  price  proposed  by 

the  late  Burmese  Government  were  considered.  Messrs.  Streeter.    Those  who  were  acquainted 

They  amounted  altogether  to  64|  lakhs.    The  with  the  subject  asserted  that  *the  mines,  with 

bulk  of  them  were  for  articles  furnished  by  the  aid  of  machinery  and  explosives,  would  pay 

merchants,  mostly  Frenchmen,    to   Thebaw.  a  profit  on  a  rent  many  times  greater  than  the 

These  were  excluded  under  a  decision  that  the  English  jewelers  offered  to  pay.    Mr.  Cros- 

Indian  Government  would  not  be  responsible  thwaite  went  to  inspect  the  ruby-mines  in  April, 

for  the  personal  debts  of  the  King,  but  only  for  While  he  was  there  the  Sawbwas  of  Momeik 

the  liabilities  of  his  Government.    This  dis-  and  Mainlung  offered  their  submission  and 

tinction,  which  was  an  entirely  arbitrary  one,  agreed  to  pay  tribute.    Other  Shan  chiefs  still 

and  had  never  been  recognized  in  Burmese  held  aloof.    The  Government  finally  decided 

jurisprudence,  seemed  particularly  unjust,  be-  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  the  mines  in  its  own 

cause  the  Indian  Government  had  confiscated  hands,  throwing  them  open  to  be  worked  by 

the  contents  of  the  King's  palace  and  had  sold  the  old  methods,  and  exacting  the  usual  duty 

for  its  own  benefit  many  of  the  very  articles  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  every  stone, 

for  which  payment  was  now  refused.  Petnteui  FMdSt — There  are  two  places  in 

Hie  B«¥y-niM8** Northeast  of  Mandalay,  at  Burmah  where  earth-oil  has  been  produced  in 
some  distance  back  from  t^e  Irrawaddy  river,  quantities  for  some  years.  At  Akyab,  on  the 
is  a  ruby-producing  tracts  the  only  one  known  coast  of  Arakan,  in  British  Burmah,  wells 
to  exist.  The  mines  were  the  property  of  the  have  been  sunk  and  are  worked  by  two  Eng- 
kings  of  Ava,  who  derived  a  considerable  rev-  lish  companies  on  the  American  system.  The 
enue  from  letting  the  right  to  dig  for  rubies,  oil  obtained  here  is  light  and  clear,  and  has  the 
The  last  lease  made  by  Thebaw  expired  in  July,  advantage  over  American  oil  of  being  less  ex- 
1886.  At  the  close  of  that  year  a  military  ex-  plosive,  though  its  illuminating  power  is  less, 
pedition  was  sent  from  Mandalay  to  take  pos-  The  production,  however,  is  so  costly  that  the 
session  of  the  mines  for  the  new  Government  works  have  yielded  no  profit.  The  other  oil- 
It  set  out  on  December  19,  crossed  a  mountain  field  is  at  Tenangyoung,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  in 
pass,  and  descended  upon  Mogouk,  the  princi-  Upper  Burmah.  Here  there  are  no  bores.  The 
pal  town  of  the  mining  district.    Merchants  oil  is  obtained  by  digging  holes  in  the  earth. 
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aad  allowing  it  to  ooze  up  and  collect.    It  is  a  tained  regarding  tlie  petrolenm-fields  of  Upper 

dark,  heavy  liquid,  like  the  Baku   product  Bormah,  yet  nothing  is  yet  known  of  the  depth 

when  the  wells  there  were  worked  in  the  same  of  bore  necessary  to  reach  a  flow  of  oil,  of  the 

way.    There  are  other  parts  of  np|)er  Bormah  strata  of  rock,  of  the  probable  prod  activity  of 

where  oil  of  the  same  kind  is  obtained  by  the  the  wells,  or  of  tbe  qnality  of  the  oil  when  ob- 

same  process.    Great  expectations  are  enter-  tained  by  scientiflc  methods  from  below. 

C 

CAUFORNIl*    State  fltrenuMirt. — The  follow-  tion  purposes.    It  shall  have  power  to  manage 

ing  were  the  State  officers  at  the  beginning  of  and  conanct  the  business  of  the  district,  make 

the   year:    Governor,    Washington    Bartiett,  all   necessary    contracts,    take    conveyances, 

Democrat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  R.  W.  Wa-  maintain  suits  at  law  or  in  equity  to  carry  out 

terman.  Republican ;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  0.  its  powers,  and  generally  to  accomplish  the 

Hendricks,  Democrat ;  Treasurer.  Adam  Her-  purpose  of  the  act  by  constmotinff  canals,  ap- 

old.    Democrat;    OomptroUer,    J.    P.  Dunn,  portioning  the  flow  of  water,  and  otherwise. 

Democrat ;  Attorney-General,  G.  A.  Johnson,  It  may  issue  bonds  of  the  district  in  payment 

Democrat ;  Surveyor-Greneral,  Theodore  Reich-  for  lands  or  waters  purchased  or  taken.   These 

ert.  Republican ;  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  bonds  shall  be  paid  by  an  annual  assessment 

struction,  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Republican ;  State  En-  on  the  real  property  of  the  district.    The  use 

gineer,  William  H.  Hall,  Democrat ;  Railroad  of  all  water  required  for  irrigation  in  any  such 

Commissioners,  A.  Abbott,  P.  J.  White,  J.  W.  organized  district,  together  with  the  rights  of 

Rea;  Supreme  Court:   Chief-Justice,  Robert  way  for  canals  and  other  property  required 

F.  Morrison ;  Associate  Justices,  £.  W.  Mo-  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  is  declared  to  be  a 

Klnstry,  J.  D.  Thornton,  J.  R.  Sharpstein,  public  use.     Under  this  act  several  districts 

Jackson  Tenoiple,  T.  B.  McFarland,  A.  Van  R.  were  created  during  the  year,  but  no  test  of  its 

Patterson.    The  death  of  Chief-Justice  Mor-  constitutionality  has  yet  been  made, 

rison  in  March,  caused  a  vacancy  on  the  su-  Another  important  measure  authorizes  the 

preme  bench,  which  was  filled  by  the  appoint-  annufd  levy  of  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  each  $100 

ment  of  Miles  Searle.    On  Sept.  12,  Governor  of  property,  for  the  exclusive  support  and  im- 

Bartlett  died,  and  the  State  government  again  provement  of  the  University  of  California,  the 

came  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  by  the  money  thus  collected  to  be  called  the  State 

promotion  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Waterman.  University  fund. 

UgMatlTe  fliMlaii — ^The  Legislature  assembled  The    insurance    laws      were    extensively 

Jan.  8,  and  adjourned  March  12.    One  of  its  amended  in  matters  of  detail,  and  numerous 

earliest  acts  was  the  election  of  George  Hearst,  changes  made  in  the  organization  and  regula- 

Democrat,  to  be  United  States  Senator  for  six  tion  of  the  militia.    The  uniformed  militia  of 

years,  by  a  vote  of  65  against  52  for  Henry  the  State  is  named  the  National  Guard  of  Cali- 

Yrooman.   The  measures  of  prime  importance  fomia,  and  is  not  to  exceed  fifty  companies, 

discussed  at  this  session  related  to  the  disposi-  An  act  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  fixes 

tion  of  mining  debris,  and  to  irrigation.    Leg-  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work,  unless  otherwise 

islation  was  had  on  the  latter  subject  only,  stipulated  by  the  parties.    Twelve  hours  of  la- 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had  decided  bor,  shall,  however,  constitute  a  day's  work 

in  favor  of  the  ownership  of  the  riparian  pro-  for  drivers,  conductors,  and  erip-men,  on  street- 

prietor  in  the  streams  of  the  State,  the  irriga*  cars,  and  any  contract  for  longer  hours  shall 

tion  problem  consisted  in  devising  some  means  be  void  at  the  option  of  the  employ^, 

of  permitting  the  withdrawal  of  water  without  Towns,  cities,  and  municipal  corporations, 

violating   tliat  right      It   was  enacted  that  are  permitted  to  issue  bonds  and  incur  indebt- 

*' whenever  fifty  or  a  miyority  of  freeholders  edness  for  extensive  public  improvements  only 

owning  lands  susceptible  of  one  mode  of  irri-  when  two  thirds  of  the  legislative  branch  of 

gation,  from  a  common  source,  and  by  the  same  the  town  or  city  and  the  executive  thereof 

system  of  works,  desire  to  provide  for  the  irri-  approve  and  two  thirds  of  the  voters  at  a  spe- 

gation  of  the  same,  they  may  propose  the  or-  cial  election  signify  their  assent, 

gamzation  of  an  irrigation  district."    An  elec-  The  laws  relating  government  of  counties 

tion  shall  then  be  held,  in  which  the  voters  of  and  the  duties  of  county  oflScers  were  also 

the  proposed  district  decide  whether  such  dis-  thoroughly  revised. 

trict  shall,  in  fact,  be  organized.    If  the  pro-  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  for  a 

posal  is  favored,  certain  district  officers  and  a  monument  to  James  W.  Marshall,  the  discov- 

board  of  directors  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  erer  of  gold  in  California,  to  be  erected  at  hia 

two  years.    The  board  of  directors  shall  have  grave  in  Coloma,  Eldorado  County.    Other 

the  right  to  acquire,  either  by  purchase  or  by  acts  were  as  follow  : 

condemnation  according  to  law,  all  hmds  and  ^^           ,  ^^^  ^^  imposition  in  tbe  matter  of 

waters  and  other  property  necessair  for  the  con-  stamping  and  labeUn<P  produceand  manufactured  goods, 

atrnction,  use,  supply,  repair,  or  improvement  Appropriating  $260,000  for  the  election  of  addi- 

of  canals,  or  other  works  needful  for  irriga-  tionai  buildings  for  tbe  chronio  insane. 
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To  enoourage  and  provide  for  the  dissemination  of  bonds    of    1878    is    interest-bearing.      These 

a  knowledge  of  the  aits,  scienoes,  and  ceneral  Utera-  bonds,  with  the  exception  of  $884,000  held  by 

ture,and  the  founding,  maintaining  and  perpetu^^  individuals,  are  aU  held  in  trust  by  the  State 

public  libranea,  museuma,  and  eallenes  of  art,  and  ^                  1*       ^i.                ^^     m    *.i 

the  receipt  of  donations  and  oSntributions  thereto  treasurer    fur    the   support  of   the  coinmon 

when  established.  schools  and  for  the  State  University.     They 

To  prohibit  the  sophistication  and  adulteration  of  mature  in  1808,  and  bear  6  per  cent,  interest 

wine,  and  to  prevent  fraud  in  tlio  manufacture  and  xj^e    Controller's    repoi*t    shows    that    the 

"'^To  au'S^rize  certain  officials  of  cities  to  levy  taxes  f^^^  expenditures  for  the  thirty-sixth    and 

for  the  maintenance  of  public  parks  of  over  ten  acres  thirty-seventh  nscal  years  exceeded  the  two  pre- 

within  their  respective  limits.  ceding  years  by  $2,622,691.74,  necessitating  an 

To  provide  ror  permanent  improvements  at  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation  from  46  2  cents 

California  Home  for  the  care  and  training  of  feeble-  j^  1334  ^^  gg  ^^^^  5^  jggg,     yet,  even  at  this 

mmded  children  ;  also  an  act  to  provide  lor  the  gov-  .  ^,««„!j  -«*^  ♦k^  Aic.y.^m^^^^w.*2  Ax«  ♦i,^  i«-4 

emment  and  management  of  said  fiome.              **  incrMsed  rate  the  disbursements  for  the  last 

To  grant  to  the  United  States  certain  tide-lands,  bo-  two  fiscal  years  exceeded  the  receipts  by  $874,- 

longingr  to  the  State  of  California,  for  the  purpose  of  186.87.      No  less  than  fifty  deficiency  bills 

improving  the  harbor  of  Humboldt  By.        ^  .  ^  ^  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  year,  as 

o.^^J'^^Jt^  «*SS  ^^rfJl^^^wn  Sa'^SfwiS.?^  «  result  of  this  over-expcnditure  in  various  de- 

connt}\  city,  city  and  county,  town,  ana  towiump  _.         .        «,                i.jj»^*j     i           « 

bmldiii?s  in  the  several  counties,  cities,  and  counties,  partments.    The  same  body  directed  a  levy  of 

citiest,  and  towns  throughout  the  State.  $9,800,000  by  taxation  for  the  thirty-ninth  and 

To  enlarge  the  county  of  San  Benito,  by  indudfaig  fortieth  fiscal  years,  as  against  $8,162,612  for 

therein  nortions  of  the  counties  of  Fresno  and  Merced ;  ^^^  previous  vears. 

SiSticr'                    "*                                '^'''''  Th«  long-continued    dispute   between  the 

To  protect  life  and  property  against  the  careless  State  and  the  railroads,  over  the  payment^  of 

and  malicious  use  or  handhng  of  oynamito  and  other  taxes,  is  still  unsettled.      A  test  case,  which 

explosives.                         ■,    ,    .  .                    ,  ^M  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 

To  anUjonw  executore  wdadminw^^^     to  make  q^^^  ia  1 885  to  determine  the  constitutionality 

SS^^a^   ^^  of  theassessment,  was  advanced  upon  the  cal- 

For  the  better  protection  of  settiere  on  the  public  endar,  and  heard  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year. 

land  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of  Ca]ifor-  A  decision  adverse  to  the  State  was  then  given 

nia,  and  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  per-  on  a  technical  point  raised  by  the  defendants, 

To'l'^  Wa^iSl^tiS'g  to  Kechani«^  leaving  the  main  i^^^^^^                                 At 

Begulating  the  use  of  trade-nwrks.  the  beginnmg  of  this  year  the  State  claimed 

To  regiUate  the  vocation  of  fishing,  and  to  provide  from  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  roads 

theroftom  revenue  for  tiie- restoration  and  preservo-  and  their  branches,  the  sum  of  $2,847,618.69 

tion  offish  in  tiie  waters  of  the  State,  requinng  every  ^  unpaid  taxes.     Of  this  sum  $416,262.28  are 

person  engaged  m  such  vocation  on  the  pubhc  watera  ;i„^  /I,  ^-.^  «.«„»„   iqqa    iqqi    .«/1   nofio.  #•,*• 

Sf  Uie  StateTwho  shall  use  a  boat  and  net,  to  obtain  a  ?Sf «'?nin  ne^f?  \^^?'  ^®®^'  ^PlA^^L^o*?! 

license  for  such  fishing.  1888,  $222,261.23  of  the  sum  of  $666,628.46 

Appropriating  $10,000  to  prevent  the  introduction  assessed  are  yet  unpaid;  for  1884  the  assess- 

of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  ment   was  $663,878.12,  of  which  the  sum  of 

nfwIlfe.^^i-S^UH^'^'**'''''       ^^     "^^  ""^  $828,862.49  is  due;  for  1886  and  1886  nothing 

otner  religious  association.  vv            •jx-l^^          ^^i.                   -%.  • 

^  has  been  paid,  the  taxes  for  these  years  being 

CMstttatltiudlBeBdnnits.— Three  amendments  $720,708.81  and  $664,669.18  respectively.  A 
to  the  State  Oonstitution  were  submitted  by  this  suit  brought  in  the  State  Superior  Court  to 
Legislature  and  voted  upon  by  the  people  at  an  collect  the  taxes  for  1886  was  decided  in  May 
election  held  April  12.  Two  of  these,  relating  against  the  State,  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
to  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  State,  failed  of  vision  of  the  State  code  prescribing  a  form  of 
adoption.  The  third  and  successful  amend-  complaint  to  be  used  by  the  people  to  recovei- 
ment  gives  to  cities  containing  a  population  railroad  taxes  was  unconstitutional.  The  rail- 
of  over  10,000  the  same  right  to  frame  their  roads  have  thus  far  successfully  evaded  all  at- 
own  charter  as  that  enjoyed  under  the  Oonsti-  tempts  to  force  payment,  and  the  State  suffers 
tution  by  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  of  great  inconvenience  and  loss  by  tliis  withhold- 
over  100,000  inhabitants.  This  right  is  exer-  ing  of  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  her  revenue, 
cised  by  the  election  of  16  freeholders  of  the  Developiient. — The  Governor,  in  his  message 
city,  who  submit  a  draft  of  a  charter,  which  at  the  be^nning  of  the  year,  says :  *^  The  mani- 
must  be  approved  by  a  minority  of  the  voters  fold  industrial,  mechanical,  and  commercial 
of  the  city,  voting  at  a  general  or  special  elec-  interests  of  the  State  are  in  a  highly-prosper- 
tion,  and  oy  a  majority  of  the  State  Legisla-  ous  condition ;  immigration  is  pouring  in,  prop - 
ture,  before  becoming  law.  erty  values  are  being  enhanced,  rich  resources 

FfauuMM. — In  accoraance  with  a  provision  of  developed,  and  fields  for  labor  are  multiply- 

the  Legislature  of  1888,  a  portion  of  the  State  ing." 

debt,  represented  by  the  State  Oapitol  bonds  of  The  following  figures  will  show  the  condition 

1872,  amounting  to  $260,000,  and  maturing  of  the  chief  industries :  The  product  of  wheat 

July  1  of  this  year,  was  discharged  at  that  for  1886  is  estimated  at  1,070,000  tons;  the 

time.    This  payment  reduced  the  bonded  in-  total  production  of  wool  for  1886  was  47,226,- 

debtedness  of   the   State   to   $2,708,600,  of  160  pounds.      This  staple  has  shown  some 

which  the  sum  of  $2,698,000  in  funded-debt  fluctuation  in  the  last  few  years,  the  total  for 
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1884  being  87,415,880  pounds,  and  for  1885  the  former  having  in  1886  an  average  of  430 

50,489,840  pounds.  papils,  and  the  latter  252.   Provision  was  made 

The  raisin  industry  has  grown  from  a  prod-  by  the  Legishiture  of  this  year  for  the  estab- 
net  of  180,000  pounds  in  1881  to  14,060,000  lishment  of  a  second  branch  school  in  North- 
pounds  in  1886.    Nearly  all  of  this  comes  from  ern  California. 

three  districts,  the  Fresno,  the  Riverside,  and  The  public  schools  are  supported  by  income 

the  Orange  and  Santa  Ana.    The  total  dried-  from  State  bonds,  by  the  btate  school  fund, 

fruit  crop  for  1886  was  20,745,000  pounds,  and  by  local  taxation.    In  1885  the  Superin- 

against  5,070,000  pounds  for  1883.    In  this  tendent  of  Public  Instruction  apportioned  to 

total  are  included,  besides  raisins :  them  from  the  State  fbnd  $1,845,888 ;  in  1886, 

Ftonds.  $2,012,285;  in  1887,  $1,528,641.    The  State 

P^ imooo  ^^*^®"i^y  *^°d  '^®  normal  schools  are  sup- 

A^ISts '.*.". !**/.'.'.'/.!  «oo|ooo  ported  by  special  appropriations.    The  school 

Necurinet fiO,ooo  law  forbids  the  use  of  the  school  fund  for  the 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  the  State  aggre-  support  of  any  schools  other  than  of  the  pri- 

gated,  in  1886,  25,966,830  pounds.     Of  this  mary  and  grammar  grades,  but  permits  dis^ 

amount   21,518,880  pounds  went   from   Los  tricts  or  municipalities  to  maintain  high-schools 

Angeles,  4,267,850  from  Colton,  81,800  from  by  a  local  tax.    An  amendment  to  the  State 

Sacramento,  and  48,800  from  San  Francisco.  Cuhstitution,  adopted  iu  1884,  created  a  State 

The  product  of  extracted  honey  for  the  same  board  to  prepare  a  series  of  text- books  to  be 

year  amounts  to  6,000,000   pounds,  besides  exclusively  used  in  the  common  schools  of  the 

800,000  pounds  of  comb,  and  80,000  pounds  of  State;  and  several  elementary  books,  compiled 

bees-wax.  by  leading  educators  of  the  State,  have  been 

The  vintage  of  1887  was  15,000,000  gallons,  published.      The  present  Legislature  appro- 

or  nearly  the  same  as  in  1884.    It  reached  priated  money  for  a  continuation  of  the  series, 

17,000,000  gallons  in  1886.  and  directed  that  a  suitable  treatise  on  the 

The  salt-water  fisheries  have  flourished,  but  iigurious  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors  should  be 

of  the  principal  inland-fishing  industry,  the  included  in  it. 

Commissioners  of   Fisheries  say :    "It   is  a  The  total  valuation  of  school  property  for 

matter  of  serious  regret  that  our  choicest  and  1886  was  $8,920,984,  a  gain  of  $498,797  over 

most  valued  fish,  the  Quinnat  salmon,  is  an-  1885,  and  of  $984,864  over  1886. 

nually  decreasing,  and  the  supply  for  exporta-  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  gen- 

tion  and  home  consumption  is  diminishing,  erous  provision  of  the  Legislature  for  the  State 

On  account  of  the  small  run,  and  decreas^  University.     Higher  education  in  the  State 

take  of  salmon,  more  than  half  of  the  canneries  will  be  still  further  advanced  by  the  founding 

that  were  operated  in  1888-84  were  closed  in  of  Stanford  University,  the  comer-stone  of 

1885-'86.    The  number  of  oases  packed  in  1885  which  was  laid  at  Palo  Alto,  with  appropriate 

was  90,000,  as  against  120,000  for  1883,  and  ceremonies,  on  May  20.    The  founder.  Senator 

200,000  for  1882.    In  1882  nineteen  canneries  Stanford,  contemplates  the  establishment  of  an 

were  in  successful  operation,  while  in  1885  institution   of   the   highest   standard,  richly 

onlr  five  or  six  were  running."  equipped  and  endowed. 

Bythereportof  July,  1882,  made  to  the  Bank  Chartdss  nd  Pris8iigt--In  the  last  two  fiscal 
Commissioners,  the  deposits  of  the  savings-  years  the  State  expended  for  the  orphan  asy- 
banks  of  San  Francisco  amounted  to  $46,869,-  lums,  $448,526.88 ;  for  aged  persons  in  indi- 
689.91.  The  report  of  the  same  banks  for  gent  circumstances,  $128,145.56;  for  the  Vet- 
January,  1887,  shows  a  deposit  of  $57,586,-  erans*  Home,  $20,918.60;  and  for  the  Home 
741.81,  a  gain  of  $11,117,051.40,  or  of  $2,779,-  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  $87,139.44,  mak- 
262.85  per  year.  The  savings-banks  outside  ing  a  total  for  charitable  institutions  of  $624,- 
thia  city  gained  in  the  same  period  $1,770,349.-  724.98. 

86.    The  total  gain  for  the  whole  State  in  four  It  also  supports  a  school  for  the  deaf,  dumb, 

years  was  $12,887,400.76,  and  the  total  depos-  and  blind,  at  which  186  persons  have  received 

its  at  last  report  was  $66,196,189.54.    The  instruction  during  the  last  two  years.    A  sepa- 

population  of  California  is  put  at  a  million,  and  rate  institution  for  the  adult  blind  was  pro- 

the  deposits  in  her  savings-banks,  which  are  vided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  1885,  but  un- 

largely  the  surplus  earnings  of  her  wage- work-  fortunate  management  has  partially  defeated 

ers,  equal  $66  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  thepurposes  of  the  act, 

in  the  State.  There  are  two  insane  asylums,  the  one  at 

The  assessed  value  of  railroad  property  is  Stockton  having  1,486  patients  in  1886,  an  in- 

elightly  over  $7,000,000.    There  were  operated  crease  of  over  185  per  year  during  the  last 

in  1886  in  the  State  2,425  miles  of  broad-gauge,  two  years.    The  asylum  at  Napa  held  in  1886 

and  426  miles  of  narrow-gauge  road.    The  1,436  patients,  and  two  years  previous  1,319, 

total  assessed  viduation  of  the  State  was  for  showing  an  increase  of  117,  or  less  than  hair 

1885,  $761,271,449 ;  for  1886,  $768,895,600.  that  of  Stockton.    An  asylum  for  the  chronic 

BiMttlMu — ^The  State  supports  a  normal  school  insane  in  Santa  Clara  County  was  completed 

at  San  Jos^,  and  a  branch  normal  school  at  in  1887. 

Los  Angeles,  both  of  which  are  flourishing;  The  State  Prison  at  San  Qnentin  contained 
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fit  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  1886,  a  total  of  a  constant  influx  of  settlers  and  capital.    It  is 

1,247  prisoners,  or  86  more  than  in  1885.    At  estimated  that  hj  1890  Southern  California 

Folsom  there  were  644  prisoners,  an  increase  will  have  1,000,000  orange-trees  of  hearing  age. 

of  over  80  in  one  year.  In  the  production  of  grapes,  the  most  impor- 

Seifliffni  Califenla. — A  recent   writer  says :  tant  of  which  is  the  raisin-grape,  the  following 

<<  That  California  can  much  longer  remain  one  is  the  acreage  in  the  five  counties  comprising 

State,  is  not  probable.    The  project  of  a  divis-  Southern  California  in  the  present  year  com- 

ion  has  been  widely  discussed,  and  it  is  now  pared  with  that  of  last  year : 

conceded  that  the  work  of  separation  can  not  


be  delayed  beyond  a  very  few  years.    The  rea-  

sons  are  based  upon  causes  so  deep-seated,  and  lm  Angeles  . .. 

dependent  upon  geographical  and  topographi-  |«»t*  Barbar*.. 

cal,  as  well  as  cUmatio  differences  so  radical,  ^mogo".','.'.'. 

that  the  union  already  works  serious  detri-  Ban  BemaitUno 
ment  to  the  soothem  portion  of  the  State  and         ^^^ 
retards  its  progress.    Between  the  two  lies  a 
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great  transverse  range  of  mountains,  the  low-  Improved  land  for  the  business  of  cultivating 

est  passes  of  which  vary  from  4,000  to  5,000  raisin-grapes  is  valued  at  from  (100  to  $500 

feet  above  the  sea.    It  is  this  range,  with  the  per  acre,  the  third  year  yielding  (26  per  acre, 

absolute  division  it  makes  in  the  lines  of  trade  the  fourth  year  (50  per  acre,  the  fifth  year 

and  travel,  which,  more  than  any  other  one  (100  per  acre,  and  when  the  vines  are  in  full 

cause,  is  forcing  them  apart.''  bearing,  from  (100  to  (800  per  acre.    The 

The  most  wonderful  growth  of  recent  years  vineyards  of  California  yield  from  six  to  eight 

in  California  is  exhibited  in  and  around  Los  tons  per  acre  in  full  bearing,  while  in  Malaga, 

Angeles.    This  place  is  a  century  old  (it  cele-  the  yield  is  less  than  two  and  a  half  tons  to 

brated  its  centennial  in  1881),  and  exhibits  a  the  acre.     Statistics  show  that  California  is 

curious  combination  of  the  ancient  and  the  furnishing  for  home  consumption  a  little  more 

modem.    It  is  from  850  to  500  feet  above  sea-  than  a  &ird  of  the  amount  of  raisins  im- 

level.    In  1854  the  population  of  the  town  ported. 

was  about  4,000,  of  whom  only  500  were  The  petroleum  and  asphaltum  supply  of 
Americans ;  the  population  is  now  about  70,-  Southern  California  are  among  the  largest  and 
000.  Wine  has  been  produced  here  for  many  richest  in  the  world.  A  single  well  in  the  Pico 
years,  and  some  fine  samples  were  sent  to  Cafion  has  produced  within  the  past  nine  years 
President  Buchanan  in  1857.  Now  the  county  about  (1,000,000  worth  of  oil,  and  is  still  pro- 
contains  22,000  acres  devoted  to  grapes  for  ducing  steadily.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the 
wine-making,  and  produces  5,000,000  gallons  oil-wells  of  this  section  is  their  permanence. 
yearly.  Other  fruits  grown  in  abundance  are  Petroleum  and  asphaltum  were  discovered  here 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  limes,  almonds,  peaches,  by  the  first  Spanish  settlers  more  than  a  cent- 
apples,  cherries,  guavas,  melons,  olives,  pome-  ury  ago,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  oil, 
granatea,  and  quinces.  The  city  owns  the  Los  while  asphaltum  was  melted  and  used  as  roof- 
Angeles  river,  and  sells  the  water  for  irriga-  ing.  The  oil  region  of  Southern  CaJifomia 
tlon  of  orange-groves.  It  has  cable  street-  extends  from  the  northern  part  of  Santa  Bar- 
railways,  an  opera-house,  a  crematory,  twenty-  bara  County,  along  the  coast  through  that 
nine  churches,  numerous  schools  and  benevo-  county,  thence  a  few  miles  inland  through 
lent  institutions,  and  a  free  public  library.  It  Ventura  and  Los  Angeles  Counties,  160  miles, 
is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Southern  Call-  From  the  San  Fernando  wells  the  oil  is  car- 
fornia,  founded  in  1880.  There  are  eleven  ried  in  a  pipe  to  Newhall  station  and  refinery, 
banks,  nine  iron-foundries,  two  flouring-mills,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  lUilway,  and  also 
five  planing-mills,  a  pottery,  brick-yards,  and  down  the  Santa  Clara  valley  to  the  sea,  at  the 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  ports  of  Hueneme  and  San  Buenaventura.  The 
cigars,  ice,  brooms,  artificial  stone,  mattresseis,  oil  from  Santa  Paula  is  conveyed  in  the  same 
furniture,  beer,  pickles,  candy,  jewelry,  hats,  way  to  Newhall  and  to  the  sea.  The  amount 
lithographs,  leather,  and  street-oars.  Fifteen  of  capital  invested  in  the  business  of  produc- 
lines  of  railway,  either  completed  or  in  course  tion  and  development  is  about  (8,000,000. 
of  construction,  pass  into  or  through  the  city.  (See  ^^  California  of  tiie  South,"  by  Walter 
There  are  two  harbors,  one  thirteen  and  the  Lindley  and  J.  P.  Widney,  New  York,  1868.) 
other  twenty  miles  distant.  The  assessed  val-  CANIDI,  BOMDnON  OF.  The  fifth  Parliament 
nation  of  property  in  the  city  in  1887  was  of  the  Dominion  was  dissolved  on  Jan.  15, 
(40,000,000,  the  real  value  being  over  (100,-  1887,  and  in  the  elections  that  followed  the 
000,000.  government  of  Sir  John  Maodonald  was  sus- 

Immense  quantities  of  honey,  wheat,  and  tained,  but  by  a  greatly  reduced  majority.  The 

barley  are  produced  in  this  part  of  the  State,  sixth  Parliament  met  on  April  18,  elected  Lt- 

besides  corn,  castor-beans,  English  walnuts,  Col.  Joseph  Alderic  Ouimet  speaker,  and  was 

and   other   crops.     Most  of  the  towns  are  prorogued   on  June  24.     The   Government, 

growing  rapidly,  numerous  health  and  pleas-  when  it  met  Parliament,  was  composed  as  fol- 

ure  resorts  are  being  established,  and  there  is  lows:  Premier,  President  of  the  Privy  Conn- 
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dl,  and  Superintendent-GeDeral  of  Indian  Af- 
fura,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  G.  0.  B. ; 
Miniater  of  Finance,  Sir  Oharles  Tnpper ;  Post- 
master- General,  A.  W.  McLelan ;  MiDister  of 
Pablio  Works,  Sir  Hector  Langevin ;  Minister 
of  Railways  and  Oanals,  J.  H.  rope ;  Minister 
of  Customs,  Mackenzie  Bowel! ;  Minister  of 
Militia,  Sir  Adolphe  Caron ;  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  G.  £.  Foster ;  Minister  of 
Agrioolture,  John  Carling ;  Minister  of  Inland 
Rerenne,  John  Costigan ;  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, Thomas  White ;  Minister  of  Jnstioe,  J. 
S.  D.  Thompson;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  A. 
Chapleau  ;  without  portfolio,  Frank  Smith. 
Sir  Charles  Tnpper  resigned  temporarily  the 
office  of  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  Lon* 
doD,  in  order  to  become  Minister  of  Finance. 
Dnriug  the  session,  John  J.  C.  Abbott,  Mayor 
of  Montreal,  entered  the  Cabinet  without  port- 
folio and  became  the  leader  of  the  Senate,  and 
Edward  Blake  resigned  the  leadership  of  the 
Opposition  on  aocoant  of  failing  healtn,  being 
succeeded  by  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  sanction 
of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  a  radical  re- 
organization of  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  but  the 
carrying  of  the  changes  into  effect  was  post- 
poned.' Provision  was  made  for  uniting  the 
two  departments  of  Customs  and  Inland  Reve- 
nue, as  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. When  the  law  comes  into  force,  the 
offices  of  Minister  of  Customs  and  Minister  of 
Inland  Revenue  will  cease  to  exist,  but  each 
of  the  departments  then  united  will  still  have 
a  parliamentary  head,  who  will  hold  office  and 
retire  with  the  Cih>vernment,  but  will  not  ne- 
cessarily or  probably  be  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net The  duties  of  these  officers,  who  will 
be  called,  respectively,  the  Controller  of  Cu»- 
toras  and  the  Controller  of  Inland  Revenue, 
will  be  analagous  to  those  of  the  Under  Secre- 
taries in  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Solicitor-General,  who  will  occupy  a  simi- 
lar position  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

lUaacHi — The  ordinary  revenue  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1886,  was  (88,177,040, 
and  the  ordinary  expenditure  $39,011,612,  thus 
leaving  a  deficit  of  $5,884,572.  The  deficit  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  payments  during  1886 
on  account  of  the  Northwest  rebellion  of  1885, 
amounting  to  $8,177,220.  The  ordinary  reve- 
nue averaged  $6.92  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  the  expenditure  $8.18.  The  gross  amount 
of  taxation  was  $25,226,456,  or  $5.26  per  head. 
The  gross  public  debt  on  June  80,  1886,  was 
$278,164,841,  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
$8,460,784.  The  net  debt  was  $228,159,107, 
an  increase  of  $26,751,415.  The  expenditure 
on  public  works  since  confederation  has  been 
as  follows:  Railways,  $97,056,428;  canals, 
$29,876,800;  light-houses  and  navigation,  $8,- 
284,580;  aeonisition  and  management  of  the 
Northwest  Territories,  $5,856,085;  Govern- 
ment buildings  and  miscellaneous  works,  $18,- 
680,829;  total,  $154,254,667.  Prior  to  con- 
federation $52,944,175  had  been  expended  on 


railways  and  canals,  and  $10,690,917  on  other 
public  works. 

Trade  nd  OMuwrce. — ^The  imports  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1886,  amounted  to  $104,424,- 
561.  and  the  exports  to  $85,251,814,  a  decrease 
in  the  imports  fi*om  the  previous  year  of  $4,- 
516,925,  and  in  the  exports  of  $8,987,047.  The 
commerce  of  the  Dominion  was  thus  distrib- 
uted: 
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Iiw. — The  most  important  legislation  accom- 
plished was  the  extension  of  the  national  policy 
with  a  view  to  fostering  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  and  the  new  tariff  was  graded  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  presumed  value  of  the  labor  in- 
volved in  producing  iron  in  its  various  stages 
of  manufacture  in  Canada.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, the  rate  of  duty  is  about  equal  to  two 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  payable  in 
the  United  States.  This  principle  was  not  ad- 
hered to  in  the  case  of  the  higher  grades  of 
steel  manufactures,  because  it  was  thought 
that  no  amount  of  protection  would  insure 
the  manufacture  of  tnese  grades  in  Canada, 
nor  in  the  case  of  locomotive  tubes  and  boiler- 
plates, because  it  was  especially  desired  to  en- 
courage railway  development  in  Canada.  Nova 
Bcotia  and  British  Columbia  are  the  only  Ca- 
nadian provinces  in  which  iron  and  coid  are 
found  in  close  proximity,  but  the  Government 
hope  to  see  re-established  under  the  new  tariff 
the  charcoal-iron  manufactures,  which  were 
once  the  chief  industries  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec. The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  and  manu- 
factures thereof  into  the  Dominion  for  home 
consumption  in  recent  years  have  been :  1879, 
$7,962,295;  1880,  $10,128,660;  1881.  $12,- 
955,865;  1882,  $17,199,488;  1888,  $20,080,274; 
1884,  $14,790,727;  1885,  $11,415,718;  1886, 
$11,058,865.  The  Dominion  pays  a  bounty  of 
$1.50  a  ton  on  all  pig-iron  manufactured  in 
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Canada,  and  this  bounty  will  continae  until  Iiter*PloTlicial  OraftiCMe*— -In  October,  dele- 
Jane  dO,  1889.  From  that  date  until  June  80,  gates  duly  aooredited  bj  the  governments  of 
1892,  the  bounty  will  be  $1  a  ton.  The  amount  Quebec,  Ontario,  Nova  8cotia,  New  Brans- 
of  bounty  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  wick,  and  Manitoba  met  at  Quebec  to  con- 
June  80,  1886,  on  pig-iron  manufactured  in  aider  propositions  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Canada  was  $89,269.56.  The  amount  paid  for  British  North  America  act  of  1867,  of  the  Im- 
bounty  between  July  1, 1886,  and  May  1,  1887,  perial  Parliament,  which  embodies  the  consti- 
was  $32,667.65.  tution  of  the  Canadian  Confederation.    Since 

^  Treaty-Making  Pvwer.— Sir  Charles  Tupper,  in  this  act,  which  was  based  upon  a  series  of  reso- 

his  budget  speech,  announced  that  the  Impe-  lutions  formulated  by  a  similar  conference,  was 

rial  Government  had  decided  to  allow  the  passed,  difficulties  have  from  time  to  time  arisen 

Dominion  to  negotiate  its  own   commercial  between  the  Federal  and  provincial  govern* 

treaties  with  foreign   countries ;  negotiations  ments  and  legislatures  as  to  its  interpretation, 

to  be  conducted  conjointly  by  the  representa-  necessitating  appeals  to  tiie  Privy  ODuncil  in 

tive  of  Canada  and  the  minister  representing  England  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of 

Her  Majesty^s  Government,  the  former  being  acts  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  L^^la- 

clothed  with  plenipotentiary  powers  and  placed  tnres.    Most  of  the  provincial  governments  of 

upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  latter.    He  the  present  day  belong  to  the  Dberal  party, 

quoted  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  sent  while  the  Dominion  Government  is  Conserva- 

by  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Colonial  Office,  tive,  and  the  issue  between  the  advocates  of 

dated  July  26, 1884,  and  referring  to  proposed  provincial  autonomy  and  the  advocates  of  cen- 

commercial  negotiations  between  Canada  and  tralization  of  governing  power  at  Ottawa  has 

Spain:  naturally  assumed  great  importance.     As  a 

If  the  Spanish  Government  ore  favorably  disposed  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  resolutions  adopted 

a  Ml  power  for  these  ne^tiations  will  be  given  to  Sir  by  the  Conference  were  in  favor  of  increasing 

Bobert  Morrier  (then  British  Ambassador  at  Madrid)  the  powers  of  the  provincial  authorities.    The 

SiHi?n^J^^,?5^^J!'?]PfJ'''"*^J-«.'^i'l^^  delegates  were,  for  Ontario:  Oliver  Mowatt, 
tiaUon  would  ppobably  be  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  i>w;^^  m^:-*.  '.  n  t?  -i?..««^.  n«w««,:— :^«J- 
Tupper,  but  tfie  oon/ention,  if  concluded,  must  be  T^li-  'S^^^J'  *  f "  Eraser,  Commissioner 
signed  by  both  plenipotentiaries,  and  be  entered  hito  of  Pubhc  Works;  A.  8.  Hardy,  Provincial  See- 
between  Her  Miyesty  and  the  Kina  of  Spain,  with  the  retary ;  A.  M.  Ross,  Provincial  Treasurer;  G. 
special  object  of  regulating  Canaduin  trade  with  the  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education.  For  Quebec : 
Spanish  tomtonoB  speoifled  in  the  convention.  Honor6  Mercier,  Prime  Minister ;  D.  A.  Rosa. 

Irish  Home  BBle.-.The  following  resolutions  Arthur  Turcotte,  Joseph  Shehyn,  Provincial 
were  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  Treasurer;  C.  A.  E.  Gagnon,  Provincial  Sec- 
division  of  lfi5  against  47 :  retary ;  James  McShane,  Commissioner  of  Pub- 

Ti^-f  fi,«  T>-,i;-«,««*  ^9  nl^^A^  :«  *u           looo  Ho  Works ;  Georgc  Duhamel,  Solicitor-Gencral ; 

inat  the  x'arliament  of  Canada  in  the  year  1883  i^n-^rv  To  i  Vc^v  t  •ia- 
adopted  a  humble  address  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Mai-  '•  ^'  Marchand,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
esty  the  Queen  expressing  the  hope  that  a  just  meas-  Assembly.  For  Nova  Scotia:  W.  8.  Fielding, 
lire  of  home  rule  would  he  granted  to  the  people  of  Prime  Minister ;  J.  W.  Longley,  Attorney- 
^'TK*Lfii^«-.iflfl«  u  1  *t  #*v  XT  ^  General;  A.  MacGillivray.  For  New  Bruns- 
Col'^lSXr^a^^^^  wick:  An<lrew  G  Blair,  trime  Minister;  ^d 
Gracious  Miyesty  were  earnestly  reiterated  and  the  -Lia^d  McLellan,  Provincial  Secretary  and  Re- 
hope  again  expressed  that  such  a  measure  of  home  ceiver-General.  For  Manitoba :  J.  Norquay, 
rule  would  be  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament;  Prime  Minister;  and  C.  E.  Hamilton,  Attorney- 

Thatsuchmeasureofhomerulehasnotbeengranted  General.  Twenty-t wo resoluti^^^ 

to  the  Irish  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  hw  been  (^^oject  to  the  approval  of  the  several  provin- 

introduced  into  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons  by  ci&l  legislatures)  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 

Her  Majesty's  Government  a  bill  enacting  the  most  British  Nortlf  America  act  should  be  amended, 

stringent  wrdve  measures  for  Ireland,  by  which  the  The  resolutions  provide  for  amendments  to  the 

BritisHSj^       ^^            "^      '"'''  ^^  ^  *"  foUo wing  effect : 

That  this  house  has  learned  with  profound  regret  of  That  the  power  of  disallowing  provindal  statutes 
the  introduction  into  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons  be  taken  away  from  the  Dominion  Government  and 
of  the  Coeroion  bill  above  mentioned,  and  earnestly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government,  to 
hopes  that  a  measure  so  subyersive  of  the  rights  and  be  exereised  in  regard  to  provincial  legislation  upon 
liberties  of  Her  M^'esty's  subjects  in  Ireland  may  not  the  same  prindples  now  recognized  in  regard  to  Fed- 
become  law.  cral  acts. 

That  this  house  agdn  expresses  the  hope  that  there  That,  to  prevent  the  Federal  Parliament  assuming 

may  speedily  be  granted  to  Ireland  a  substantial  meas-  powers  belonging:  exclusively  to  the  provincial  Icgis- 

ure  of  home  rule,  which,  while  satisfying  the  national  Utures,  equal  faolities  be  afforded  to  the  Federal  and 

aspirations  of  the  people  of  Ireland  for  self-govern-  provincial  governments  for  testinc;  the  validity  of 

ment,  shall  also  be  consistent  with  the  integrity  of  the  Federal  or  provincial  statutes.    That  constitutional 

Empire  as  a  whole.  provision  be  made  for  obtaining  judicial  determina- 

That  the  granting  of  home  rule  to  Ireland  will  fit-  tion  on  such  acts,  as  well  before  as  after  they  are  en- 

tingly  crown  tlie  already  glorious  reign  of  Her  Most  forced,  the  decisions  to  be  subgect  to  appeal  as  in  other 

Gracious  Majesty  as  a  constitutional  sovereign,  will  cases  in  order  to  obtain  final  abjudication, 

come  with  special  appropriateness  in  this  her  Jubilee  That,  to  prevent  uncertainty  and  litigation,  the  oon- 

year,  and,  if  possible,  render  Her  Mi^estv  more  dear  stitutionality  of  statutes  should  not  be  open  to  ques- 

to  the  hearts  of  her  already  devoted  and  loyal  sub-  tion  by  private  litigwits,  except  within  a  limited  time 

i*)^*  (say  two  years;  after  their  passing.    After  the  lapse 
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of  that  period  the  ooiuUtutionality  of  a  iftatute  to  be  as  follow :  Wliera  the  population  ia  under  150,000, 

auestioned  only  at  the  inatanoe  of  a  ffOTomment.  and,  $100,000 ;  where  the  population  ia  150,000,  but  doea 

'  it  ia  then  declared  unconsUtutionaT,  the  act  to  oe  re-  not  exoeed  200,000,  $150,q00  :  whero  the  population  ia 

guded  aa  if  originaUv  enacted  hj  and  to  be  sul^ect  to  200,000,  but  doea  not  exceed  400,000,  $180,000 ;  where 

amendment  or  repeal  by  the  legislature  or  parliament  the  population  ia  400,000,  but  does  not  exoeed  800,- 

haying  the  juriadiction  to  enact  it.  000,  $190,000 ;  where  the  population  ia  800.000,  but 

That  half  the  Senators  of  the  Dominion  be  chosen  does  not  exoeed  1,500,000.  $220,000 ;  where  toe  popu- 

by  tibe  provinoes,'  and  that  all  the  Senaton  hold  office  lation  exceeds  1,500,000,  $240,000,  and  an  annual  grant 

for  a  limited  term  of  years,  not  aa  now.  for  life.  of  eighty  cents  a  head,  to  be  based  upon  the  popula- 

That  the  Britiah  North  America  act  snould  express-  tion  of  each  provinoe  aa  aacertaincd  at  each  decennial 

ly  doclaie  the  Ueutenant-govemor  of  each  province  to  census,  until  the  population  exceeda  2,500,000^  and 

luive  the  same  executive  authority  as  the  governors  of  sixtv  cents  a  head  for  so  much  of  the  population  aa 

and  lieutenant-governors  of  other  British  oolonies.  exceeos   2,500,000.     Special  proviaion  is  made  for 

Hitherto  this  riffht  has  been  assumed,  but  it  is  deemed  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba, 

necessary  to  maintain  it  and  place  it  beyond  question  That  the  provincial  legialaturea  should  take  stops  to 

by  an  express  provision.  secure  the  enactment  b^  the  Imperial  Parliament  of 

That  toe  Federal  authoritiea  shall  no  longer  have  amendmenta  to  the  British  North  America  act,  in  ao- 

the  power  of  withdrawing  fi^m  provincial  jurisdio-  coidanoe  with  the  reaolutiona  embodying  the  foregoing 

tion,  local  works  (railways,  for  inatanoe^  situated  en-  suggestions. 

bTfor  Uir«n^S^^^^  ****"' "  ^  ^^®  Conference  also  dealt  with  certain  mat- 
That  theprovincial  l^Saturea  should  control  the  *®"  ^  respect  whereof  no  amendments  to  the 
Dominion  franchise :  the  electoral  Ibts  prepared  for  British  North  America  act  are  required,  pass- 
the  elections  to  the  legislative  aasemblies  to  be  used  log  resolations  making  recommendations  to 
in  electiona  to  Ae  Dominion  Parliament   .  ^^   ^  ^  the  following  effect : 

That  all  doubts  be  removed  aa  to  the  ngnt  of  the  _,.   ^  ^.     ^  .^11^1*^        «     1  j        ^  ai_  .. 

provincial  authorities  to  appoint  all  magis&ates  and  That  the  proymdal  l^Utnrea  ahould  enact  that 

other  offloera  under  the  oonteol  of  the  provincial  legia-  no  action  ahall  he  againat  any  jndge  or  officer  for  any 

latures  act  done  under  the  supposed  authority  of  any  statute 

That  the  provincial  legUlatures  be  authoriied  to  subsequently  docW  ttUra  iwjf  of  the  parliament 

leiislato  with  regard  to  few  payable  on  legal  proceed-  <>'  legislature  enacting  it,  provided  the  action  would 

ings,  and  to  apply  the  roveiue  therefrom  to  provin-  ?<>«: !}«/  ^^  'f^Jlf^S^  proviaion  had  been  within  such 

dal  purpoaes  leaiBlative  junsdiotion. 

That^  to  remove  doubts  now  existing,  it  be  express-  ^  That  the  Jaws  of  Uie  several  provinces  for  the  en- 

ly  declared  that  lieutonant-govemora  hive  the  power,  ?"«™«?' <*',<*«^^  »^S'*^^^  assimilated  aa  fares  may 


provincial  authorities  independent  commissions  ex-  P«»«»]?5»  of  an  insolvent's  estate  for  the  Benefit  of 

preaaed  in  identical  terms  are  isaued  by  the  governor-  2^  creditors,  so  far  as  these  subjects  can  be  dealt  with 

general  and  by  the  lieutenant-governor  of  each  prov-  %r®  ^'^fV^?*^  legislatures. 
^QQ               *                        o                         r  That  legislative  provision  be  made  in  all  the  prov- 

That  the  provincial  legislatures  should  have  the  inoes  for  rendering  effectiwl  In  all  ol  them  proWes 

aaroe  powere  to  define  theprivileges  and  immunitiea  Jjd  Jettere  of  administrafaon  granted  in  any  one  of 

of  their  houses  and  of  their  members  individually  that  ^SS?*..    1    -i     1        1.  ji  .      i^  xt. 

are  now  enjoyed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  _,^  ^^^  ^T!.J*  P*5^ft  ^  *?  the  provinces 

That  HeJ  Mijesty  may  by  proclamation  aboliah  the  with  r«pect  to  probates  wd  Icttere  of  admimstrabon 

legisbtive  council  of  any  provinoe  upon  an  address  in  granted  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  go  mto  effie^ 

favor  of  that  step,  concurred  in  by  at  least  two  thirds  J'**®?  V^^^  *»d  ^?**™  of  adminiateition  granted 

of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  that  ?J?®, V°?u^*?t°  tf^  ^.  Imperial  legislaUon  made  ef- 

provinee.  fectual  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  the  claim  made  bv  the  Federal  Government  to        The  foregoing  resolutions  were  concurred  in 

all  crown  lands  as  to  which  tjicre  was  no  treaty  wlUi  |^    ^j  th^  delegates.    A  resolution  condemning 

the  Indiana  before  confederation,  be  declared  invalid.  ./^  ^:— ii,v«,-«««  v>-.  *\^^  v^xA^^m^^  /:L^«A..,»*/^n» 

That  in  the  absenoe  of  a  Dominion  insolvency  Uw  the  dis^lowanoe  by  the  Federal  Government 

each  provinoe  be  aUowod  tolegiskto  upon  the  matter,  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Railway  charter  was 

aul^ect  to  any  future  insolvency  law  that  may  be  pns^,  the  New  Brunswick  delegates  dissent- 

paued  bv  the  Parliament  of  Cjmada.  (0*5,    A  resolution  was  also  passed  in  favor  of 

That  the  pardomngnpwerfor  the  inft^ion  of  pro-  oommercial  union  with  the  United  States,  but 
vmciallaws  he  reposed  m  the  lieutenant-governor  m         ...     ^u.^^*.  «„  ^^i.  «uu:«  ^u^  ««..5„.i;^*:7«  ^9 

oounc'd  of  each  province.  ^  ^^18  subject  is  not  withm  the  jurisdiction  or 

That  the  boundaries  between  Onterio,  Manitoba,  the  provinces,  the  chief  importance  of  the  re^o- 
and  the  lemainderot  the  Dominion,  as  far  as  deter-  lution  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  commits  the  Lib- 
mined  bv  the  Privy  Council,  should  be  estebliahed  bv  ^^.^j  party  to  the  policy  of  commercial  union  so 
ImperUf  8t»t«te,  and  that  the  whole  northern  bound-  ^  ^  ^^  ^  y^  committed,  by  the 
anes  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  be  detormmed  without  V"  ,  ""  ,  i/»»  •j  v»«  ^  wuiui.v.^,  ^'j 
Airther  debiy.  formal  declaration  of  so  many  of  its  chiefs. 

That  the  annual  subsidies  payable  bv  the  Dominion  The  Oonference  adjourned  on  October  28. 
to  the  provincea   be  increased,  and   the  increased        CAPE  OF  CMN)D  HOPEy  a  British   colony  in 

amount  be  declared  by  Imperial  enactment  to  be  final  g^^^h  Africa.      The  legislative  authority  is 

and  absolute,  and  not  withm  the  power  of  the  Fed-  __-_j,^  u-.  ^  T>kri«lAtiv«  rnnnoil  onntuiiintr 

era!  Parliament  to  alter.    The  annW  subsidies  pro-  exerciswl  by  a  l^egislative  L/Ouncil,  consisting 

Tided  by  the  BritUh  North  America  act  were  as  fol-  of  twenty-two  members,  elected    for  seven 

low:     Ontario,  $80,000;   Quebec,   $70,000;  Nova  years,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  seventy- 

ficotU,  $60,000;   New  Brunswick,  $50,000,  with  a  fyjj^  members,  elected  for  five  years.    By  a 

further  annual  grant  equal  to  eighty  cents  a  head  of  j       ^^^  j^  jgQg  speeches  in  the  Cape  Par- 

the  population  as  aacertamed  by  the  census  of  1861,  *"      t^.  ._      '  „i^   :„    «ui,««  r'«Ji:«i.  «- 

withspScUlprovision  for  Nova  SiotU  and  New  Brans-  Uament  may   be   made  in  either  English  or 

wiok.    The  Conference  suggebto  that  the  subeidies  be  Dutch.    The  (jrovemor  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
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Hope  and  High  Commissioner  for  Sonth  Africa  influence  the  results  of  elections,  except  in  a 

is  Sir  Hercules  George  Robert  Robinson,  a^-  few  constituencies.    In  1887  the  Cape  Legia- 

pointed  in  1880.    The  Prime  Minister  is  Sir  lature  passed  a  bill  to  deprive  of  the  franchise 

Gordon  Sprigg.  all  natives  whose  qualifications  are  derived 

Ina  nd  FepilatlMb — ^The  area  of  Oape  Colony  from  communal  occupation,  the  effect  of  which 

proper  is  199,406  square  miles,  and  including  will  be  to  disfranchise  nearlj  all  natives  who 

its  dependencies,  281,276  square  miles.    The  can  now  exercise  the  right  of  voting.    A  peti- 

population  of  Cape  Colony   proper  in  1881  tion  to  have  it  disallowed  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 

comprised  269,725  persons  of  European  origin,  vemment  was  made  through  the  English  so- 

and  541,725  others.    The  estimatea  population  dety  for  the  protection  of  aborigines,  but  was 

of  the  colonies  and  its  dependencies  in  1885  not  entertained. 

was  1,252,847.  The  dependencies  are  Griqua-  Plopofled  Cntens  Valeot — Cape  Colony  and 
land  West,  with  an  area  of  17,800  square  Natal  have  entered  into  a  competition  with 
miles,  and  16,927  white  and  82,174  colored  in-  each  other  for  the  increased  trade  of  the 
habitants;  the  Transkei,  area,  2,585  square  Dutch  republics  resulting  from  the  gold  dis- 
miles,  population  820  whites,  and  118,782  coveries  in  the  Transvaal.  The  customs  duties 
others;  Griqnaland  East,  area,  7,480  square  were  almost  entirely  abolished  by  the  two 
miles,  population,  8,066  whites,  and  98,114  colonies,  to  the  detriment  of  their  revenues 
others;  and  Tembuland,  area,  8,820  square  and  the  benefit  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
miles,  population,  8,820  whites,  and  114,818  Free  State.  A  proposition  for  a  conference 
others.  The  capital  of  the  colony  is  Cape  to  discuss  a  customs  union  of  all  the  South 
Town,  which  has  about  60',000  inhabitants.  A  African  countries,  and  the  question  of  railroad 
large  proportion  of  the  white  people  of  the  connections  was  favorably  received  in  the  re- 
colony  are  descended  from  the  original  Dutch,  publics,  but  the  British  colonies  find  it  difficult 
French,  and  German  settlers.  The  immigra-  to  harmonize  their  reciprocal  interests,  since 
tion  in  1884  was  292.  the  free  admission  of  sugar  from  Natal  into 

Basutoland,  with  an  area  of  10,290  souare  Cape  Colony  would  entail  a  heavy  loss  of 

miles,  and  128,000  inhabitants;  Bechuanaiand,  revenue  on  Cape  Colony,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a 

with  180,000  square  miles,  and  478,000  inhabi-  profitable  trade  with  Mauritius,  without  any 

tants ;   and  Pondoland,  with  200,000  inhabi-  resulting  benefit    The  Cape  Government  is 

tants,  are  British  possessions,  directly  under  extending  the  Eimberley  railroad  to  the  Vaal 

imperial  jurisdiction.  river,  and  railroads  from  the  east  coast  into 

CeniMrciet — The  total  value  of  imports  in  the  Free  State  or  the  Transvaal  are  under  dis- 

1885  was  £4,772,904,  and  of  exports,  £8,159,-  cussion.    In  the  mean  time  the  Delagoa  Bay 

487,  exclusive  of  specie  and  diamonds.    Tlie  Railroad  project  is  being  carried  out  by  the 

export  of  wool  was  valued  at  £1,426,108 ;  os-  South  Afncan  Republic,  which  foundaBel^an 

trich-feathers,    £585,278 ;    hides   and    skins,  syndicate  ready  to  take  the  concession. 

£424,755 ;  copper-ore,  £395,675;  Angora  hair,  InnexatleB  ef  ZilaiaiiiU — ^By  a  convention  con- 

£204,018 ;  wine,  £17,245.    The  value  of  dia-  eluded  on  Oct.  22, 1886,  between  the  British 

monds  exported  was  £2,489,659.     Including  Government  and  the  Boers  who  had  estab- 

gold  and  <&amonds,  the  total  value  of  exports  lished  a  new  republic  in  Zululand  on  the  bor- 

was  £5,811,444.  ders  of  the  Transvaal,  and  had  proclaimed  a 

The  railroad  mileage  at  the  close  of  1885  was  protectorate  over  the  entire  Zulu  nation,  the 
1,599.  The  gross  earnings  for  the  year  were  partition  of  the  country  between  the  Zululand 
£1,087,859,  and  the  expenses,  £672,489.  The  Republic  and  the  Zulus  was  a^^reed  to,  the 
number  of  letters  carried  in  the  mails  in  1885  Boers,  in  return  for  the  recognition  of  their 
was  6,244,169,  and  of  newspapers,  8,986,124.  republic,  giving  up  all  rights  over  Eastern  Zu- 
The  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1885  had  a  Inland,  and  surrendering  a  part  of  the  territory 
total  length  of  4,829  miles ;  the  number  of  mes-  that  they  had  already  occupied.  A  large  pro- 
sages  for  the  year  was  798,468 ;  the  revenue,  portion  of  the  valuable  lands  in  Zululand  were 
£52,458 ;  the  expenditures,  £45,080.  included  in  the  Zulu  Reserve,  over  which  a 

FtaaittSi — The  revenue  for  the  year  ended  British  protectorate  had  been  established,  and 
June  80, 1887,  was  £8,155,000,  which  was  bal-  the  greater  part  of  those  that  were  left  were 
anced  by  the  expenditure.  The  estimated  contained  in  the  New  Republic.  Eastern  Zu- 
revenue  for  1887-^88  is  £8,186,000,  and  the  luland,  the  section  still  retained  for  the  posses- 
estimated  expenditure  £8,147,000  The  finan-  sion  of  the  natives,  consisted  to  a  large  extent 
ces  of  the  colony  are  steadily  improving.  of   marshes   and   fever-scourged    areas,    yet 

DIsfraadiifleBMBt  ef  Natives. — When  responsible  enough  of  good  land  remained,  in  the  opinion 

government  was  granted  to  Cape  Colony  in  of  the  British  negotiators  for  the  maintenance 

1858,  the  Constitution  was  framed  so  as  to  se-  of  the  diminished  Zulu  nation.    In  the  district 

cure  eana!  political  rights  to  whites  and  blacks,  of  Ewamagaza,  east  of  the  boundary-line,  400 

The  idea  of  political  equality  of  the  races  is  Boers  had  settled  on  80  farms,  and  the  British 

obnoxious  to  the  Afrikander  population,  a1-  promised  that  their  titles  should  be  respected, 

though  the  natives  have  not  abused  the  privi-  Within  the  borders  of  the  New  Republic  lived 

lege  of  voting,  have  made  scarcely  any  use  of  about  40,000  Zulus.   The  district  of  Umgojana, 

it,  and  are  not  able,  if  they  should  all  vote,  to  north  of  the  Umkusi  river,  forming  a  wedge 
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between  Eastern  Zololand  and  Swazilund,  and  delegated  members  of  the  Legislative  Cooncil 

Another  tract  on  the  sonth,  next  to  the  Re-  of  NataL    The  Qaeen's  sovereignty  was  for- 

serve,  and  Jutting  likewise  into  Eastern  Zulu-  mally  proclaimed  on  June  21  bj  Mr.  Osborn, 

land,  were  added  to  the  bounds  of  the  republic  at  Ekowe.    Dinizulu  and  other  ohiefe  refused 

as  a  compensation  for  lands  that  were  given  pensions  from  the  British,  and  on  August  24 

back  to  the  Zulus  in  the  center.   This  arrange-  the  late  King  left  Eastern  Zululand  to  establish 

ment  was  made  for  the  sake  of  securing  to  the  his  residence  in  the  Boer  republic,  but  subse- 

English  the  main   trade-route.     The   Boers  quentlj  returned  to  his  former  home,  and,  on 

agreed  to  allow  free  nassage  for  goods  across  renewing  his  demands,  was  threatened  with 

the  territorj  of  the  l^ew  Republio,  without  punishment 

Sajment  of  license  or  transit  dues,  into  the  Swailland.^The  convention  between  Great 
outh  African  Republic  or  Zululand.  The  area  Britain  and  the  Transvaal  Republic  contained 
of  the  New  Republic  is  2,700,000  acres,  or  a  stipulation  that  the  British  should  not  inter- 
about  half  of  Zululand  outside  of  the  Reserve,  fere  in  Swaziland.  The  discoveries  of  gold  in 
leaving  the  Zulus  one  third  of  their  former  Swaziland  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  the 
counter,  and  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  its  Transvaal  quickened  the  interest  of  the  Eng- 
habitable  portions.  The  Natal  L^slative  lish  in  this  remote  region,  and  furnished  a  new 
Council  oompldned  against  being  excluded  motive  for  the  annexation  of  Zululand.  The 
from  the  negotiations.  The  people  in  Natal  Swazi  King,  Umbandine,  had  sold  the  lands 
were  as  desirous  of  securing  grazing- farms  and  where  gold  was  found  to  Boer  graziers,  but 
collect  a  hut-tax  in  Zululand  as  the  Boers,  the  diggers  who  flocked  in  paid  him  for  min- 
Reaolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  the  imme-  ing  rights,  and  he  accepted  the  British  doctrine 
diate  extension  of  British  authority  over  the  that  he  still  controlled  the  minerals,  though 
whole  of  Zululand,  except  the  Boer  republic,  most  of  his  people  sided  with  the  Boers,  who 
and  proposing  its  annexation  to  Natal.  When  claimed  the  minerals  under  the  soil.  Theoph- 
the  aemarkation  was  begun,  on  Deo.  14,  1886,  ilus  Sheostone  was  sent  as  confidential  ad- 
Dinizulu,  who  pretended  to  be  King  of  the  Zu-  viser  ana  commissioner  to  Umbandine,  and 
Ins,  with  other  chiefs,  instigated  by  their  white  was  installed  on  Feb.  18,  1887.  The  Boers 
friends,  attempted  to  upset  the  convention  and  threatened  to  send  a  commando  into  the  coun- 
have  the  Boers  either  driven  out  of  Zululand  try  in  the  winter,  but  were  not  upheld  by  the 
altogether,  or  deprived  of  a  large  slice  of  the  Transvaal  Government.  Mr.  Shepstone  (Milled 
territory  that  had  been  conceded  to  them,  on  all  the  farmers  and  miners  to  have  their 
They  were  rebuked  for  their  desire  to  reopen  claims  registered,  and  established  a  tariff  of 
the  question.  The  boundary  survey  and  de-  £20  for  every  mineral  concession,  and  £5  for 
markfltion  was  conipleted  on  January  26,  and  every  trading  license. 

on  the  28th  the  British  boundary  commis-  laitsiigilMdi — ^Preliminary  steps  were  taken 
aioner,  Mr.  Osbom,  summoned  Dinizulu  and  for  establishing  a  British  protectorate  over 
the  other  chiefs  to  ratify  the  settlement.  They  Amatongaland.  The  Tonga  Queen  was  per- 
were  not  permitted  to  bring  any  of  their  white  suaded,  through  fear  of  Portuguese  encroach- 
advocates  to  the  meeting,  or  to  communicate  ments,  to  petition  for  British  annexation.  In 
with  their  friends  in  Natal.  They  had  pre-  July,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  she 
Tiously  sent  a  deputation  to  Sir  Arthur  Have-  bound  herself  not  to  make  any  treaty  or  cede 
lock,  but  could  only  induce  him  to  negotiate  any  territory  to  a  foreign  power  without  the 
with  the  Boers  for  the  preservation  of  the  consent  of  the  British  Government.  The  Por- 
burial-ground  of  their  kings  at  Makosini.  The  tuguese  had  come  into  confiict  with  the  Ton- 
Zulu  chiefs  refused  to  concur  in  the  boundary,  gas  by  asserting  their  claims  to  the  territory 
in  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  their  country  north  of  the  Maputa  river,  and  26^  80'  south 
to  the  Boers,  or  in  the  proposed  extension  latitude,  which  was  awarded  to  them  by  the 
over  tiie  rest  of  it  of  British  sovereignty,  but  President  of  the  French  Republic  in  the  Dela- 
were  informed  that  the  arrangements  were  goa  Bay  arbitration  on  July  24, 1876. 
final  and  could  not  be  altered.  CABIOT,  flAUB  IKAHfOIS  SADI,  President  of 
A  British  protectorate  was  first  proclaimed  the  French  Republic,  bom  in  Limoges,  Aug.  11, 
over  Eastern  Zululand.  Mr.  Osborxi,  the  Rest-  1887.  He  is  the  grandson  of  Lazare  Nicolas 
dent  Oommissioner,  sent  messages  in  February,  Camot,  Minister  of  War  in  the  first  republic 
1887,  to  the  chiefs.  Umyamana,  one  of  Oete-  from  1798  to  1797,  whose  genius  and  energy 
wayo*s  former  connselors,  was  the  only  one  in  raising  and  maintaining  the  army  that  re- 
who  returned  an  acquiescent  answer.  Dini-  pelled  the  allied  enemies  of  the  republic  earned 
rain  and  the  rest  made  no  reply.  Subsequently  for  him  the  title  of  the  **  Organizer  of  Victory.*' 
the  demand  for  annexation  grew  so  strong  The  son  of  the  great  Camot,  Lazare  Hippoly te, 
among  the  English,  that  Eastern  Zululand  and  inherited  the  instincts  of  republicanism.  He 
the  Reserve  were  declared  to  be  a  British  pos-  became  a  St.  Simonian,  but  turned  from  the 
session  from  the  19th  of  May,  1887.  Sir  Ar-  socialists  of  that  school  when  they  adopted 
thur  E.  Havelock  was  appointed  Governor  of  £nfantin*s  views  of  marriage.  From  1889  till 
ZoluUmd,  and  given  authority  to  establish  1848  he  was  a  deputy,  and  voted  with  the  £x- 
eonrts  and  legislate  by  proclamation,  with  the  treme  Left.  Under  the  second  republic  he  was 
aasistance  of  an  advisory  council,  composed  of  Minister  of  Education,  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
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empire  acted  with  the  Extreme  Left    Since  the  banker  Dreyfass  claimed  were  inegaQj  ex- 

1875  be  has  been  a  life-senator.    His  son,  to  acted,  retiring  from  the  ministiy  in  December, 

whom  be  gave  the  Persian  name  Sadi  while  1686,  when  President  Gr6vy  insisted  on  the 

interested  in  the  stndy  of  Oriental  languages  restitation.     On  Oct.  4,  1886,  he  was  again 

and  literature,  was  educated  as  an  engineer,  elected  deputy  for  the  C6te  d-Or.   Sadi-Camot 

He  entered  the  £icole  Polytechnique  in  1867,  has  hitherto  made  himself  conspicuous  only 

passing  fifth  in  his  class,  led  the  class  in  the  by  his  professional  accomplishments,  and  has 

£cole  des  Pouts  et  Chauss^ies,  and  completed  never  been  a  political  leader,  but  he  has  won 

his  professional  education  in  1868.    After  be-  exceptional  esteem  by  reason  of  his  unquefl- 

ing  for  some  time  assistant  secretary  to  the  tionable  integrity.    On  the  retirement  of  Pres- 

coundl  for  roads  and  bridges,  he  was  ap-  ident  Gr^vy,  the  two  great  Republican  orators, 

pointed  engineer  at  Annecy  in  1864.    He  in-  Ferry  and  Freydnet,  were  the  principal  candi- 

troduced  improvements  in  railroad  and  bridge  dates  for  the  succesnon.    In  the  first  trial 

construction,  and  planned,  among  other  impor-  ballot  of  the  Republican  senators  and  deputies 

tant  works,  the  great  bridge  over  the  Rh6ne  at  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  8, 1887,  the  former  re- 

Collonges,  near  the  Swiss  frontier,  where  he  ceived  200  and  the  latter  198  votes,  Brisson 

applied  a  new  system  of  tubular  foundation  of  coming  next  with  81,  and  then  Sadi-Oamot 

his  own  invention.    On  Jan.  10,  1871,  he  was  with  69.    The  election  of  Feny  threatened  to 

appointed  prefect  of  the  department  of  Seine-  produce  a  popular  disturbance,  and  Freycinet's 

Infdrieure,  and  at  Havre  organized  the  national  supporters,  when  they  saw  that  his  chance  was 

defense  in  Normandy,  being  nominated  com-  hopeless,  decided  to  give  their  votes  to  Camot. 

missary-extraordinary  for  the  departments  of  When  the  Congress  met  in  the  afternoon,  Sadi- 

Seine-Inf^rieure,  Eure,  and   Calvados.      On  Camot  received  on  the  first  ballot  808  votes, 

February  8  he  was  elected  by  42,000  votes  as  Ferry  212,  Gen.  Saussier  148,  Freydnet  76, 

the  representative  of  the  department  of  C6te  Gen.  Appert  72,  Brisson  26,  and  otiber  candi- 

d^Or  in  the  National  Assembly.  He  took  his  seat  dates  81.    MM.de  Freydnet  and  Ferry  then 

with  the  Left,  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  group  withdrew  in  favor  of  Sadi-Camot,  who  was 

of  the  Republican  Left,  and  voted  for  all  the  elected  on  the  second  ballot  by  616  votes.  Gen. 

measures  tending  to  the  aefinitive  establishment  Saussier  receiving  from  the  Conservatives  186. 

of  the  republic  and  in  favor  of  all  the  constitu-  President  Camot's  wife  is  a  daughter  of  Dupont 

tional  laws.   He  was  a  member  of  various  spe-  White,  who  translated  John  Stuart  MiU^s  works 

cial  committees  on  public  works  and  industry,  into  French.    Their  family  consists  of  four 

and  advocated  the  bill  relating  to  explosives,  girls.     M.  Camot  has  himself  published  a 

In  the  general  election  of  Feb.  20,  1876,  he  translation  of  MiU^s  essay  on  '^The  Revolu- 

was  a  candidate  for  deputy  in  the  second  cir-  tion   of  1848,  and   its   Detractors "  (Paris, 

conscription  of  the  arrondissement  of  Beaune,  1876). 

and  was  elected  by  a  large  minority  over  the  CAKSIiSS,  MECHANICAI*— The  term  ''store- 
combined  vote  of  his  two  competitors.  He  service,"  first  appeared  in  the  Patent-Office 
was  chosen  secretary  in  the  new  Chamber,  and  ''  Gazette"  in  1879,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
was  also  a  member  of  the  budget  committee,  vention  of  Joseph  C.  White,  of  New  York, 
He  was  re-elected  over  the  official  candidate  hereafter  described,  and  two  years  afterward 
in  the  election  of  Oct.  14, 1877,  took  a  promi-  William  6.  Lamson,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  patented 
nent  part  in  all  the  discussions  relating  to  pub-  a  *'  cash-carrier."  Since  that  time  about  800 
lie  works,  especially  railroads  and  canals,  was  patents  have  been  issued  in  the  United  States 
several  times  appointed  on  the  budget  com-  alone  bearing  upon  devices  for  the  ready  trans- 
mittee,  and  in  1878  was  chosen  to  report  the  mission  of  cash  and  small  parcels  in  retail  shops 
budget  of  Public  Works.  On  August  12  of  or  other  establishments  where  such  service  is 
that  year  he  was  appointed  under-secretary  of  required.  At  present  one  or  another  system 
state  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  In  the  is  in  use  in  a  great  many  of  the  large  mercan- 
Ferry  Cabinet  of  1880  he  was  the  head  of  that  tile  houses  where  there  is  likely  to  be  a  rush  of 
ministry,  and  prosecuted  important  works,  on  customers  at  certain  hours  or  seasons.  Almost 
the  development  of  which  he  had  been  engaged  every  ingenious  boy  has  at  one  time  or  another 
while  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  for  a  time  constmcted  some  sort  of  rudimentary  carrier. 
Minister  of  Finance  in  1882.  In  1886,  M.  de  if  only  a  match-box  running  upon  a  thread 
Freydnet  again  called  him  into  the  Cabinet,  and  pulled  back  and  forth  between  the  adjacent 
He  first  took  the  portfolio  ofPublic  Works,  but,  desks  of  school-room  intimates.  More  com- 
on  the  retirement  of  M.  Clamegeran,  became  plete  structures  are  often  seen  stretching  be- 
Minister  of  Finance.  In  that  office  he  had  the  tween  the  windows  of  neighboring  houses  in 
same  trouble  with  the  budget  as  his  predeces-  the  country,  and  sometimes  across  city  streets, 
sors,  and  was  unable  to  induce  the  buaget  com-  But  to  Mr.  Lamson  apparently  belongs  the 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  to  adopt  his  general  credit  of  having  first  brought  skilled  mechani- 
recommendations.  Among  other  propositions  oal  constraction  to  bear  upon  the  problem,  and 
that  were  defeated  was  one  that  he  made  to  introduced  cash-carriers  as  part  of  the  neces- 
allow  the  Panama  Canal  Company  to  issue  lot-  sary  equipment  of  modem  retail  stores.  Sev- 
tery  bonds.  He  gained  much  credit  for  refus-  era!  companies  now  exist  for  the  manufacture 
ing  to  refund  76,000  francs  of  stamp  duties  that  of  these  carriers,  and  the  business  is  of  such 
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magnitade  as  to  Justify  some  account  of  the 
yarioos  systems. 

Oarriers  as  used  in  store*servioe  natnrally 
divide  tfaemseives  into  two  classes— cash-car- 
riers, which  are  intended  merely  to  expedite 
the  makioff  of  change,  and  parcel-carriers, 
which  do  doable  duty,  carrying  the  money  to 
the  cashier  and  the  goods  purchased  to  an  "  in- 
spector,^' who  checks  off  tne  items  of  the  per- 
coase,  and  wraps  the  parcel  for  delivery.  In 
large  establishments,  particularly  in  great  cities, 
the  advantage  of  such  service  is  obvious,  as  it 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  much  running 
to  and  fro  of  messengers,  which  must  neces- 
sarily interfere  with  the  convenience  of  cus- 
tomers. The  less  costly  systems  are  coming 
into  use  in  small  stores,  and  are  found  of  almost 
equal  advantage.  The  systems  at  present 
in  use  are,  if  not  as  numerous  as  the  patents 
themselves,  at  least  too  many  for  descrip- 
tion here;  but  the  general  mechanical  prin- 
ciples involved  are  common  to  nearly  all 
of  them,  the  difference  being  in  minor  detaUs 
of  construction,  which,  however,  are  often  of 
vital  importance  in  enabling  a  merchant  to  de- 


stores  of  moderate  size  where  there  is  not  apt 
to  be  an  overwhelming  rush  of  customers.  The 
hand  propulsion  is,  however,  awkward  and 
uncertain,  and  the  next  step  is  the  introduction 
of  the  gravity-car,  which  appears  in  different 
forms  and  at  f^quent  intervals  throughout  the 
Patent- OfBce  reports.    Fig.  2  shows  it  in  one 
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of  its  simnlest  forms.  A  B  is  the  wire,  0  the 
cashier^s  desk,  and  8  the  salesman's  station. 
At  B  the  main  wire  is  attached  to  an  endless 
band  running  over  two  pulleys,  and  provided 
with  a  tension- spring  at  0.  Obviously,  by  re- 
volving the  band  fi  D  upon  the  pnUeys  the 
point  B  can  be  raised  or  depressed  as  much  as 
IS  neceesary  to  change  the  angle  of  inclination 
of  the  wire  and  cause  the  car  to  run  in  either 
direction.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  a  rise  of 
■f^  of  an  inch  to  each  foot  is  enough  to  carry  a 

Eroperly-constructed  car.  Much  ingenuity  has 
een  expended  in  devising  methods  of  changing 
the  level  of  wires.  Fig.  8  shows  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  (patent  No.  271,- 
895).  The  triangles  (which  may  be  simply 
arms)  are  pivoted  at  0  C,  and  wires  A  B  are 
stretched  from  one  to  the  other.    By  reversing 


oide  which  system  is  best  adapted  to  his  special 
requirements.  A  large  retail  establishment  in 
New  York  has  lately  spent  about  $15,000  in 
setting  up  a  store-service  system ;  and  where 
such  an  amount  of  money  is  involved,  great 
care  is  naturally  exercised  to  adopt  only  tiie 
best  and  simplest  devices. 

The  rudimentary  type  of  carrier  is  the  school- 
boy contrivance  already  referred  to,  namely,  a 
box  or  a  basket  sliding  back  and  forth  upon  a 
horizontal  cord.  The  first  improvement  is  the 
substitution  of  a  smooth  wire  for  the  cord, 
with  the  basket  or  car  running  upon  wheels, 
and  an  arrangement  for  keeping  the  wire  per- 
manently tight.  Such  a  system  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  1.  A  B  is  the  wire  passing  over  a  fixed 
puUey  at  A,  and  kept  taut  by  the  weight  W. 
C  is  the  car  hanging  on  the  wire  ready  for  use, 
and  O'  an  end  view  of  the  same  showing  the 
shape  of  the  wheel  attachment.  Hand-power 
is  used,  a  smart  push  or  pull  sufficing  to  send  a 

Sroperly-oonstructed  car  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
uch  contrivances  are  osed  to  advantage  in 
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the  poation  of  the  triangles  or  arms,  the  in- 
clination of  the  wires  is  changed  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines. 

In  Fig.  4  (patent  No.  804,685)  the  necessity 
of  raising  and  lowering  the  car  is  recognized. 
The  wire  A  B  passes  over  a  fixed  pulley  at  0, 
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and  over  a  stationary  reet  at  D.  Bj  pnlling  would  ring  a  bell  and  derail  itself  at  its  own 
upon  A  the  car  E  is  raised  almost  vertically  particolar  station.  This  was  effected  by  set- 
until  it  is  high  enough  to  clear  D,  when  the  ting  the  peg  or  projection  at  a  different  height 
ang^e  of  general  inclination  is  reversed,  and    on  each  car,  and  providing  an  inclined  plane  to 

correspond  at  each  station.  This  is  indicated 
in  Fig.  6.  A  B  is  the  inclined  track,  C  and  (y 
are  cars,  and  the  round  black  dots  are  the  pro- 
jections on  each  car.  D  and  IV  are  small  in- 
clined planes  fixed  Just  below  the  main  track. 
Car  C  in  descending  the  incline  will  carry 
its  projection  dear  of  D',  but  will  engage  1>, 


LowsRiHo,  BonriNa,  and 


the  carrier  moves  toward  B.  By  this  or  a  simi- 
lar arrangement,  the  main  line  from  C  to  B 
may  be  kept  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  while  the  carrier  alone  is  lowered  to  the 
counter. 

The  engraving  shows  only  the  mechanical 
principle.  In  the  different  systems  used  there 
are  many  ingenious  appliances  to  render  the 
operation  of  hoisting  and  lowering  certain  and 
ea^.    (See  Figs.  8  and  9.) 

Fixed  rails  for  the  transit  of  gravity-cars  in 
store-service  were  patented  by  Joseph  C. 
White,  of  New  York,  in  1879  (patent  No. 
221,488),  under  the  title  '*  An  apparatus  for 
facilitating  payments  and  delivery  of  goods." 
The  principle  of  the  invention  is  shown  in  Fig. 
5,  C  being  the  cashier's  desk,  and  8  S  S  the 
stations  of  salesmen.  The  cars  were  of  the 
usual  easily  detachable  type,  so  that  the  sales- 
man could  lift  his  car  off  from  the  rails  if  he 
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while  car  C  will  be  stopped  by  D'.  In  this 
this  way  a  considerable  number  of  cars  can  be 
made  to  derail  themselves,  each  falling  into  or 
against  a  suitable  receiver.  The  inventor  sub- 
sequenUy  broadly  claimed  **  Traveling  carriers 
propelled  along  wavs  leading  from  store-coun- 
ters to  cashier's  desk  and  back  to  counter 
through  mechanism  distinct  from  the  carriers 
proper.*'  The  drawing  in  the  Patent  OfBce 
shows  an  endless  belt  running  on  suitable  sup- 
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saw  it  coming,  but  the  necessity  of  making  each 
car  announce  its  arrival  at  its  own  particular 
station  was  at  once  apparent,  and  the  inventor 
provided  for  it  by  means  of  projections  upon 
the  cars  so  placed  and  adjusted  that  each  car 
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ports  in  a  horizontal  ]>lane,  each  car  being 
nung  upon  the  belt  and  detachable  at  pleasure. 
Under  this  patent  the  system  of  stoppages  fore- 
shadowed in  the  earlier  daim  was  further 
elaborated. 

Another  phase  of  the  gravity  system  was  the 
early  use  of  ball-carriers.  This  was  the  system 
adopted  by  Mr.  Lamson  before  referred  to, 
and  alleged  to  have  been  the  first  actually  in 
use.    It  contemplates  in  general  the  transmis- 
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sioD  of  cash  alone  to  and  from  the  cashier's 
desk.  Each  carrier  consists  of  two  hollow 
hemispheres  fastened  together  bjr  any  of  the 
simple  mechanical  devices,  and  provided  with 
interior  springs  which  hold  the  coin  and  bills 
near  the  center  of  gravity  after  the  two  hemis- 
pheres are  Joined  together.  The  balls  are  of 
as  manjr  different  sizes  as  there  are  stations  to 
be  served,  varying  perhaps  ^  of  an  inch  in  their 
sncccesive  diameters.  The  railway  consists  in 
its  amplest  form  of  two  slightly  diver^nt 
rails  (see  Fig.  7)  laid  at  a  safBcient  angle  of  in- 
clination from  the  cashier's  desk  0,  past  the 
salesmen's  stations  S  S'  8".  Now,  sappose  the 
three  balls  to  be  started  on  the  incline  from 
the  cashier's  desk,  number  8  will  fall  between 
the  rails  at  8,  number  2  will  follow  suit  at  8', 
and  namber  1  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
Under  the  rails  at  each  station  is  a  net  or 
pocket  into  which  the  balls  drop  convenient 
to  the  salesman's  hand.  For  the  retam  of  the 
balls  to  the  cashier  a  set  of  parallel  rails  is 
provided,  inclined  in  the  contrary  direction, 
and  various  devices  are  resorted  to  for  hoisting 
the  balls  to  the  rails  where  they  are  out  of 
reach.  Several  systems  provide  baskets  of 
differeift  kinds,  which  are  hoisted  by  policy  in- 
to position,  and  release  the  balls  through  vari- 
ous mechanical  devices.  One  system  adopts  a 
flexible  tube,  large  enough  to  receive  the  balls. 
The  loaded  ball  is  dropped  into  the  open  end 
of  this  tube  which  is  hoisted,  until  the  ball 
rolls  out  upon  the  rails,  and  goes  its  way. 
(See  dotted  lines  in  lower  section  of  Fig.  7.) 

Another  plan  provides  a  system  of  tubes 
communicating  with  a  main  tube  leading  to 
the  cashier's  desk,  which  must  usually  be  on 


This  is  distinct  from  the  pneumatic  systems 
described  farther  on. 

The  best  ball- earner  systems,  as  used  at 
present,  are  either  modifications  of  the  diver- 
gent track,  or  use  a  parallel  track  with  auto- 
matically-opening switches  or  traps,  for  the 
operation  of  which  many  most  ingenious  de- 
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the  floor  below  the  salesroom.  The  small 
tubes  rise  throagh  the  counter,  and  the  sales- 
man merely  drops  in  the  balls  destined  for  the 
cashier.  They  are  returned  to  the  salesmen 
through  a  separate  tube,  or  upon  rails  to  which 
they   are   necessArily   hoisted    mechanically. 
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vices  are  employed.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
most  of  these  is  the  impact  of  a  movins  baJl 
against  a  trigger  so  placed  that  only  a  baU  of  a 
certain  size  can  touch  it.  The  trigger  releases 
a  catch,  which  allows  a  trap  to  fall  open,  or 
disengages  a  switch,  like  those  of  an  ordinary 
railway,  which  turns  the  ball  off  upon  a  little 
side  platform  or  cage  that  can  be  lowered  to 
the  counter  if  not  within  reach,  or  hoisted  to 
the  return  track  when  desired.  Fig.  6  shows 
a  ball-carrier  system  in  operation.  The  arrows 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  balls  going  and 
returning.  0  is  the  cashier,  and  8  we  station 
with  the  automatic  appliances  for  stopping  the 
balls  and  lowering  them  to  the  counter. 

Parcel-carriers  have  the  advantage  of  doing 
double  duty,  since  they  serve  as  cash-carriers 
as  well.  A  simple  and  effective  one  is  shown 
in  operation  in  Fig.  9.  The  hoisting- appara- 
tus at  the  station  S  (similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  4)  raises  the  car  to  the  wire,  the 
wheels  automatically  adjusting  themselves. 
Then  the  same  apparatus  noists  the  wire  itself 
till  the  grade  is  sufficiently  changed.  This  sys- 
tem requires  a  separate  wire  for  each  sales- 
man's station. 

More  elaborate  systems  use  but  a  single  fixed 
rail  instead  of  a  wire.  Switches  are  provided 
at  each  station,  and  a  simple  hoisting-apparatas 
enables  the  salesman  to  lower  the  carrier  or 
hoist  it  to  either  of  the  rails  overhead.  The 
switching  devices  used  for  carriers  having 
wheels  are  similar  to  those  described  under 
ball- carriers,  but  are  somewhat  more  direct 
and  certain  in  operation.  In  Fig.  10,  for  in- 
stance, A  is  a  frame  set  over  the  track,  and  B 
an  attachment  to  a  carrier.  Each  of  these 
frames  is  pierced  with  holes,  which  register 
upon  radii  of  the  same  circle.  0  is  a  pin, 
which  can  be  set  in  any  hole  on  the  carrier, 
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and  D  is  a  lever  cooneoted  with  the  switch. 
C  can  be  shifted  to  register  with  D  wherever 
placed,  and  thas  a  large  number  of  carriers 
can  run  upon  a  single  track,  each  turning  off 
at  its  proper  station,  leaving  the  track  clear. 
A  similar  arrangement,  with  the  acljustment 
bars  straight  instead  of  curved,  may  be  em- 
ployed though  the  number  of  possible  switches 
IS  considerably  reduced  in  that  case,  owing  to 
the  limitations  of  space,  and  the  unavoidable 
oscillations  of  a  single- track  car.  With  a  dou- 
ble track,  as  in  a  cable  system  (Fig.  11),  a 
nicer  ac^ustment  is  practicable.  The  ends  of 
the  carriers  in  a  single-track  system  are  shaped 
with  reference  to  possible  collisions  and  are 
provided  with  buffers  so  that  only  a  momentary 
delay  results  from  a  chance  encounter.  The 
carrying  capacity  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
strength  of  construction,  but  the  ordinary  re- 
tail business,  where  many  customers  carry  away 
their  purchases,  seldom  calls  for  a  capacity  of 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds. 

The  carrier-systems  thus  far  described  have 
depended  for  motive  power  mainly  upon  the 
always  available  force  of  gravity,  but  gravity 
is  too  slow  for  modem  ideas  and  other  means 
have  been  adopted.  First  among  these,  be- 
cause simplest,  is  the  '*  Spring  Carrier."  It 
consists  of  a  single  taut  wire  beneath  which  a 
small  cash-carrier  is  suspended  arranged  so  as  to 
be  readily  opened  from  below  without  detach- 


details  involving  automatically-acting  switches 
are  different  and  merit  a  description. 

The  cable  is  simply  an  endless  wire  running 
over  drums  at  the  ends,  and  bearing  upon 
sheaves  wherever  necessary  in  passing  curves 
or  the  like.    The  cable  runs  between  light  rails 
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ing  the  car  from  the  wire.  The  wire  stretches 
from  a  salesman's  station  to  the  cashier's  desk, 
and  at  each  end  is  a  spring  either  of  rubber  or 
wire  operated  by  a  handle  and  a  releasing- 
clutch.  The  carrier  can  be  sent  almost  instan- 
taneously from  end  to  end  of  the  wire  up  to  a 
distance  of  150  feet.  The  longest  line  in  oper- 
ation in  New  York  is  180  feet  This  system 
commends  itself  for  inezpensiveness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in 
shops  of  moderate  size. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  modern 
cash-c>arriers  is  precisely  similar  in  general  con- 
struction to  cable  railways  as  described  in  the 
"Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1886.    The  minor 


upon  which  the  carriers  slide,  and  a  guide-rod 
provides  against  accidental  derailment  in  tran- 
sit. In  Fig.  11  the  arrows  show  the  direction 
of  motion  in  the  cable.  A  is  the  carrier,  and 
B  a  lever  acting  upon  the  cable-grip  C.  The 
salesman  has  several  of  the  carriers  within 
reach,  and  when  he  wishes  to  send  one  to  the 
cashier  he  raises  the  lever  B,  and  sets  the  car- 
rier upon  the  rails  in  a  position  it  necessarily 
assumes.  Placing  his  finger  upon  the  lever  B, 
he  presses  it  downward;  the  grip  C  closes 
upon  the  moving  cable,  and  the  carrier  disap- 
pears so  swiftly  that  the  eye  can  hardly  follow, 
perhaps  plunging  down  through  an  opening  in 
the  floor  to  the  cashier's  department,  whence  it 
is  returned  at  a  like  rate  of  speed,  and  switches 
itself  off  upon  a  little  platform  at  the  proper 
station.  The  switching  device  is  unlike  any  of 
those  described,  in  that  a  thin  curved  piece  of 
metal  is  fixed  at  each  station  in  such  a  position 
that  it  engages  projections  set  on  top  of  the  car- 
rier and  derails  it  at  the  proper  point.  First, 
however,  the  cable-grip  is  automatically  re- 
leased by  an  inclined  fixture  against  which  the 
lever  B  strikes  just  before  reaching  the  switch. 
At  the  switch  there  is  a  break  in  the  guide-rod 
D,  so  that  the  carrier  is  free  to  leave  the  rails 
and  falls  into  a  suitable  receptacle.  The  whole 
structure  of  rails,  guide-rods,  and  supports  oc- 
cupies very  little  space,  and  can  be  so  disposed 
OS  not  to  be  in  the  least  unsightly  or  incon- 
venient. The  motive  power  can  be  derived 
from  any  available  source — steam,  electricity, 
water,  or  the  like. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  pneumatic  systems 
which  are  operated  through  tubes  of  glass  or 
metal,  either  by  exhaust-engines  or  by  means 
of  compressed  air.  These  systems  necessitate 
a  special  tube  for  each  salesman's  station,  all 
converging  at  the  cashier's  desk.  The  tubes 
are  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  car- 
riers are  cylindrical,  fitting  the  tube  loosely. 
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bat  provided  with  an  elastic  attachment  which 
fills  the  tube  and  prevents  the  passage  of  air. 
In  the  exhaust  or  vacnnm  systems  the  air  is 
drawn  from  the  tube  in  front  of  the  carrier, 
and  the  motive  force  is  derived  from  the  nata- 
ra]  atmospheric  pressure  of  about  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  The  air  current  has  to  be 
kept  up  constantly  in  order  to  afford  a  uniform 
and  trustworthy  service,  and  the  circulation  of 
air  is  an  important  consideration  in  a  crowded 
establishment. 

In  the  systems  operated  by  compressed  air 
the  current  is  in  motion  only  when  actually 
required.  In  stores  of  moderate  size,  foot- 
power  air-pumps  are  used,  with  highly  satis- 
factory results.  The  fixtures  at  either  end  of 
such  a  line  are  shown  in  Figures  12  and  18, 
the  tubes  being  carried  under  the  counters  or 
floors,  or  overhead  if  more  convenient  A 
salesman  (Fig.  18)  is  represented  in  the  act  of 
sending  a  carrier.  After  dropping  the  carrier 
into  the  receptacle  he  turns  tne  small  handle 
at  the  side,  closing  a  valve  within  the  tube,  and 
then  steps  u\h}u  the  air-pump  lever.  A  slight 
premure  only  is  necessary  to  deliver  the  carrier 
m  an  instant  at  a  distance  of  150  feet.  Releas- 
ing the  handle,  the  valve  opens  automatically, 
and  the  tube  is  ready  for  the  return  carrier.  If 
the  valve  at  either  end  is  dosed,  the  operator 
at  the  other  end  is  instantly  aware,  from  the 


large  establishments  a  central  air-compressor 
is  worked  by  machinery,  and  no  foot-power  is 
required,  the  compressed  air  being  furnished 
from  a  central  receiver,  and  turned  on  by  sales- 
men or  cashier  as  required  at  each  station. 
Cash  and  parcel  carriers  are  generally  rented 
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ont  to  merchants  at  so  much  a  station,  the 
price  ranging  from  $16  to  $80  per  annum. 
Each  station  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  or 
superior  in  efficiency  to  the  average  cash-boy, 
without  any  of  his  mischievous  propensities. 
The  saving,  therefore,  in  wages  and  responsi- 
bility is  very  considerable  where  a  good  store- 
service  system  is  introduced. 

CHEHUnST.  Chealcal  PUlOMpliT.— The  de- 
termination and  graphic  representation  of  the 
constitution  of  matter,  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  most  notable  of  recent  papers  in  this  de- 
partment of  chemical  science.  The  article 
appeared  in  ^*  Nature,"  and  begins  with  the 
declaration  that  the  growth  of  the  science  of 
organic  chemistry  is  to  be  measured,  not  so 
much  by  the  innumerable  new  compounds 
which  it  has  brought  to  light,  as  by  the  unfold- 
ing of  its  doctrine  of  constitutional  formulie, 


resistance  of  the  air-pump,  that  the  tube  is  not  this  being  the  particular  contribution  which  it 

elear.    At  the  delivery  end  the  carrier  is  shot  has  been  able  to  make  toward  solving  the  cen- 

out,  falling  upon  a  cushion,  as  shown  in  the  tral  problem  of  all  chemistry— the  constitution 

engraving  of  the  cashier's  desk  (Fig.  12).    In  of  matter.    That  as  a  whole  these  formulss 
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stand  for  representations  of  what  is  real  is  at-    were  not  contemplated  daring  its  oonstnic- 
tested  by  the  fact  that  the  most  saccessfal  ex-    tion.    It  is  not  probable  that  there  is  any- 
perimenters  of  the  day  confess  to  having  been    thing  like  the  oonstitntional  formula — in  (he 
guided  by  them  at  almost  every  step  of  their  re-    sense  of  its  being  a  picture — in  the  molecule 
searches.     A  modern  constitutional  formula    itself  but  quite  possibly  there  is  something 
takes  the  various  atoms  of  a  compound  in  the    corresponding  with  it.    A  comparison  of  the 
proportions  indicated  by  the  empirical  formula,    physical   properties   of    similarly-constituted 
and  in  the  absolute  number  prescribed  by  the    compounds  shows  that  in  many  cases  very 
molecular  weight,  and  arranges  them  in  the    definite  relations  can  be  traced  between  con- 
way  which,  within  the  limits  of  the  law  of    stitution  and   physical  properties.    They  are 
valency,  will  best  account  for  the  reactions  of   found  in  such  features  as  the  melting-poinV 
the  compound.    The  doctrine  of  these  formulsd    boiling-point,  specific  gravity,  behavior  toward 
originated  in  the  difficulty  of  explaining  isom-    light,  and  molecular  volumes  at  boiling-pointa. 
erism  under  Dalton^s  law  of  atomic  weights,  and       Sir  Henry  £.  Roscoe  devoted  his  presiden- 
of  indicating  it  by  his  empirical  formulas.    The    tial  address  before  the  British  Association  at 
phenomena   of   isomerism    did   not   militate    Manchester,  cliiefly  to  the  general  discussion 
against  the  theory  of  atoms,  but  really  gave  it    of  the  present  development  and  prospects  of 
support;  for  while  they  were  incongruous  with    tlie  science  of  chemistry.      Dalton's  theory 
the  other  theories  of  matter,  they  were  sus-    of  atoms  had  become  established  after  fifty 
ceptible  of  explanation  under  the  hypothesis    years  of  research,  and  that  had  been  accom- 
that  it  consists  of  atoms  variously  arranged,    plished,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  respecting 
From  this  point  of  view  it  was  necessary  to    it  which  he  had  declared  impossible — ^the  a^ 
determine,  so  far  as  possible,  the  mode  of  ar-    oms  had  been  measured.    What  are  the  exact 
rangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  different  com-    relations  between  the  atomic  weights  of  thedif- 
pounds.    The  results  of  this  attempt  are  em-    ferent  elements — whether  or  not  they  are  mul- 
bodied  in  the  constitutional   furmulsd.    Hie    tiples  of  some  ultimate  unit — has  still  escaped 
method  resorted  to  in  solving  this  problem  was    painstaking  investigation.    But  it  appears  to 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  employed  in    have  been  determined  that  ^*  while  the  atomic 
determining  the  ultimate  composition  of  com-    weights  are  not  exactly  either  multiples  of  the 
pounds.    Just  as  when,  after  isolating  from  a    unit  or  of  half  the  unit,  many  of  the  numbers 
compound,  or  introducing  into  a  compound,    expressing  most  accurately  the  weight  of  the 
some  particular  kind  of  elementary  matter,    atom,  approximate  so  closely  to  a  multiple  of 
chemists  concluded  that  the  compound  actually    that  of  hydrogen,  that  we  are  constrained  to 
contained  that  kind  of  matter,  so  when  in  a    admit  that  these  approximations  can  not  be  a 
reaction  a  particular  group  of  atoms  was  elim-    mere  matter  of  chance,  but  that  some  reason 
inated  bodily  from  a  compound,  or  introduced    must  exist  for  them ;  what  that  reason  is,  and 
bodily  into  a  compound,  they  concluded  that    why  a  close  approximation,  and  yet  something 
this  group  existed  as  such  in  the  compound,    short  of  absolute  identity  exists,  is  as  yet  hid- 
Tbis  conclusion,  however,  is  not  always  so    den  behind  the  veil."    Another  set  of  rela- 
warrantable  in  the  case  of  atomic  groups  as  in    tionships  between  the  elements  and  their  at- 
the  case  of  elements.    The  reaction,  for  exam-    omic    weights   has  engaged    Lothar   Meyer, 
pie,  by  which  an  atomic  group  is  eliminated    Mendelejeff,  and  Camelly  in  the  investigation 
from  a  compound  involves  the  destruction  of   from  which  they  have  agreed  in  placing  all 
the  parent  compound,  and  in  the  process  it  is    the  elementary  bodies  in  a  regular  sequence, 
easy  for  the  atomic  groups  to  undergo  rear-    and  thus  bringing  to  light  a  periodic  recurrence 
rangement.    The  development  of  the  idea  of    of  analogous  chemical  and  physical  properties, 
the  molecule  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  atom    Under  this  system  chemists  have  ventured  to 
and  the  discovery  of  a  means  of  determining    predict  the  atomic  weights  and  qualities  of  un- 
the  molecular  weight  of  bodies,  led  to  the  diviii-    discovered  elements,  and  in  several  cases — 
ion  of  isomerides  into  two  classes — those  in    gallium,  scandium,  ond  germanium — ^these  pre- 
which  the  proportions  of  the  various  atoms    dictions  have  been  fulfilled.    Such  results,  al- 
were  the  same,  but  the  number  of  atoms  in  the    though  they  by  no  nieans  furnish  a  proof  of 
molecule  was  different,  constituting  cases  of    the  supposition  that  the  elements  are  derived 
polymerism ;  and  those  in    which  both  the    from  a  common  source,  clearly  point  in  this 
proportions  and  the  whole   number   of  the    direction.    Evidence  regarding  this  inquiry  is 
atoms  were  the  same,  or  isomeric  bodies  proper,    furnished  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  conjBists 
The  knowledge  of  the  molecular  weight  aided    in  the  fact  that  distinct  chemical  individuals 
in  the  construction  of  constitutional  formulsa    capable  of  existing  at  low  temperatures,  are 
by  determining  the  exact  number  of  atoms  in    incapable  of  existence  at  high  ones,  but  split 
the  molecule,  and  thus  facilitating  the  task  of    up  into  new  materials  possessing  a  less  com- 
arranffing  those  atoms  by  stating  precisely  how    plicated  structure  than  tne  originaL    Not  only 
many  had  to  be  arranged.    The  law  of  valency    compound  bodies  have  been  decomposed  by 
exercised  an  important  influence  by  limiting    this  method,  but  Victor  Meyer  has  proved  in 
the  number  of  legitimate  arrangements.    The    the  case  of  iodine,  that  the  molecule — which 
validity  of  a  constitutional  formula  is  attested    the  author  defines  as  a  more  or  less  compli- 
by  its  correctly  predicting   reactions  which    cated  aggregation  of  atoms  —  is  broken  into 
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atoms,  and  J.  J.  Thomson  has  shown  that  this  nitrogenoas  constituents  of  food  do  douhtless 
breaking  up  of  the  molecule  can  he  effected  go  to  repair  the  waste  of  muscle,  while  the 
by  heat-vibrations,  and  hj  the  electrical  dis-  function  of  the  non-nitrogenous  food  is  not 
charge  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  only  to  supply  the  animal  heat,  but  also  to 
But  none  of  our  present  atoms  have  been  as  furnish,  by  its  oxidation,  the  muscular  energy 
yet  split  ap.  The  spectrum  has  been  thought  of  the  body.  We  thus  come  to  the  conclusion 
at  times  to  indicate  something  of  the  kind,  but  that  it  is  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  which 
the  phenomena  so  regarded  may  be  more  ra-  furnishes  the  actual  energy  of  the  body,  ex- 
tionally  referred  to  the  presence  of  impurities  pressed  in  terms  either  of  heat  or  of  mechan- 
or  defect  of  observational  power.  So  that  ical  work ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  ac- 
neither  the  earth  nor  the  stars  have  as  yet  given  tion  of  the  mind  or  the  body  not  yet  accounted 
any  evidence  of  a  resolution  of  any  element,  for.  Liebig^s  assumption  that  plants  derive 
Crookes  has,  however,  added  a  remarkable  con-  their  carbon  mainly  from  the  atmosphere 
tribation  to  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  rather  than  from  the  ground,  has  been  con- 
decomposing  the  elements,  in  his  observations  firmed  by  the  forty-four  yearo*  experiments  of 
of  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  lines  in  the  Lawes  and  Gilbert ;  but  his  theory  that  the 
phosphorescent  lights  emitted  by  certain  chemi-  whole  of  the  nitrogen  required  by  the  plant  is 
cal  compounds,  especially  the  rare  earths,  derived  from  atmospheric  ammonia,  is  shown 
nnder  an  electric  discharge  in  a  high  vacanm ;  by  the  same  experiments  to  be  inadequate, 
but  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena  does  Some  light  is  given  upon  the  origin  of  this 
not  necessitate  atomic  decomposition.  Ther-  nitrogen  by  Berthelot,  who  has  shown  that 
roal  chemistry  is  even  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  under  certain  conditions  the  soil  has  the  power 
"  an  infant  of  sturdy  growth,  likely  to  do  good  of  absorbing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  form- 
in  the  world  ^* ;  while  great  advance  is  prom-  ing  compounds  which  can  subsequently  be  as- 
ised  in  the  region  of  electrical  chemistry.  By  similatea  by  the  plant.  The  microscope  has 
the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter  by  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  fermentative 
molecular  arrangement,  we  are  able  not  only  processes  by  showing,  in  contradiction  of  Lie- 
to  ezpUin  the  differences  in  isomeric  sub-  big^s  purely  chemical  view,  that  they  are  pro- 
stances,  but  also  to  predict  the  number  of  dis-  duced  by  the  growth  of  new  organisms ;  but 
tinct  variations  in  which  any  given  chemical  chemistry  steps  in  again  at  this  point  with  the 
compound  can  possibly  exist.  ^^  This  power  discovery  that  these  organisms  act  by  develop- 
of  successful  prediction  constitutes  a  high-  ing  definite  chemical  compounds,  the  nature 
water  mark  of  science,  for  it  indicates  that  the  of  which,  and  their  function  in  provoking  dis- 
theory  upon  which  such  a  ^wer  is  based  is  a  ease,  it  is  for  that  science  to  determine, 
true  one.''  With  this  doctrine,  associated  with  Investigations  of  the  spectra  of  various  rare 
that  of  valency,  organic  chemistry  has  be-  earths  have  led  Mr.  William  Crookes  to  declare 
come  synthetic,  and  Liebig  and  WOhler^s  pre-  that  there  are  elements,  the  existence  of  which 
diction  fifty  years  ago,  that  sugar,  morphia,  is  revealed  by  the  spectrum  lines,  but  which 
and  salicene  would  be  artificially  prepared,  has  still  remain  to  be  separated.  This  view  is  con- 
been  fulfilled.  With  the  success  achieved  in  firmed  by  his  own  fractional  separation  of  the 
this  line  of  experimentation,  '*  the  belief  in  a  earths  of  yttrium  and  by  the  parallel  re- 
apeoial  vital  force  has  disappeared  like  an  ignis  searches  of  Dr.  Auer  von  Welsbach,  M.  de 
fatuuB^  and  no  longer  leads  us  in  the  wrong  Boisbaudran,  and  M.  Demarcay.  Under  these 
direction.  We  know  now  that  the  same  laws  researches,  yttrium  indicated  that  it  was  com- 
regulate  the  formation  of  chemical  com-  posed  of  five  constituents,  and  the  two  ele- 
pounds  in  both  animate  and  inanimate  Nature ;  ments  into  which  the  didymium  had  been 
and  the  chemist  only  asks  for  a  knowledge  of  separated  appeared  each  to  consist  of  several, 
the  constitution  of  any  definite  chemical  com-  Other  researches,  by  Drs.  ErQss  and  Nilson, 
pound  found  in  the  organic  world,  in  order  to  upon  rare  earths  in  Scandinavian  minerals, 
be  able  to  promise  to  prepare  it  artifici^ly."  have  yielded  still  more  interesting  results, 
Tet  the  barrier  which  exists  between  the  or-  the  main  outcome  of  which  appears  to  be  that, 
ganized  and  unorganized  worlds  is  one  which  instead  of  holmium,  erbium,  thulium,  didym- 
the  chemist  at  present  sees  no  chance  of  break-  inm,  and  samarium,  we  must,  if  we  follow 
ing  down.  '*  Protoplasm,  with  which  the  sim-  these  authors,  recognize  the  existence  of  at 
plest  manifestations  of  life  are  associated,  is  not  least  twenty-two  new  elements.  If  we  add 
a  oompound  but  a  structure  built  up  of  com-  to  these  the  results  previously  obtained  by  Mr. 
pounds.  The  chemist  may  successfully  syn-  Crookes  with  respect  to  yttrium,  instead  of 
thetiae  any  of  its  component  molecules,  but  he  six,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
has  no  more  reason  to  look  forward  to  the  twenty-seven  elements,  and  realize  a  gain  of  at 
synthetio  production  of  the  structure  than  to  least  twenty-one  such  bodies, 
imagine  that  the  synthesis  of  gallic  acid  leads  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  proposes  a  new  theory 
to  the  artificial  production  of  gall-nut<(."  Lie-  of  the  process  of  chemical  union  or  combina- 
biff's  classification  of  food-substances  into  those  tion,  which  he  defines  as  integration.  It  may 
which  serve  for  maintaining  the  heat  of  the  take  place  either  among  unlike  or  like  species, 
body  and  those  which  are  needed  for  repair-  and  is  in  the  latter  case  a  homogeneous  inte- 
ing  muscular  waste,  has  not  held  good.    The  gration,  constituting  what  is  called  polymeriza- 
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tioiif  while  depolymerization  is  a  homogeDeous  always,  with  the  exception  of  some  ammoni- 
disintegration.  These  two  forms  of  the  chemi-  am  salts,  less  than  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of 
cal  process  are  respectively  metamorphosis  by  the  solid  and  its  solvent.  Similarly,  the  ad- 
condensation  and  by  expansion.  As  between  dition  of  water  to  a  solution  is  followed  by 
nnlike  species  they  constitute  heterogeneous  contraction,  which  may  be  due  to  mechanical 
integration  and  heterogeneous  disintegration,  fitting  of  the  molecules  of  the  one  liquid  into 
or  chemical  metagenesis,  aud  give  rise  to  the  interspaces  between  those  of  the  other ;  or 
species  differing  in  centesimal  composition  to  a  readjustment  of  molecular  motion.  The 
from  the  parents.  The  chemical  species  to  heat  evolved  or  absorbed  during  the  admixture 
those  agencies  which  do  not  effect  its  disinte-  of  any  substance  with  water  is  a  continuous 
gration,  is  a  complete  entity  or  integer.  This,  function  of  the  quantity  of  water  added.  Simi- 
in  the  case  of  homogeneous  integration  of  gases  larly,  the  contraction  which  ensues  on  diluting 
and  vapors,  is  generated  by  the  condensation  an  aqueous  solution  proceeds  continuously,  and 
into  a  single  volume  of  two  or  more  volumes  the  molecular  volume  of  a  salt  in  solutions  of 
of  less  condensed  species ;  as  where  the  atoms  different  strengths  is  continuously  greater  the 
H+H  became  the  molecule  U*.  A  number  larger  the  amount  of  salt  present.  So  that  no 
of  substances  are  named  which  are  double  or  indication  is  observed  of  tne  formation  of  com- 
dyad  integers  at  normal  temperatures,  while  pounds  of  definite  composition  distinguishable 
others,  tryad,  tetrad,  hezad,  etc.,  at  ordinary  oy  characteristic  properties.  As  to  the  (question 
temperatures  become  dissociated  by  intense  whether  the  solvent  and  the  substance  diasolved 
heating  into  equivalent  numbers  of  dyads.  As  in  it,  or  any  portion  thereof,  exist  independentiy 
the  specific  gravity  is  known  to  vary  with  of  one  another  the  view  seems  preferable  that 
the  equivalent  weight  in  the  ca^e  of  gases  and  save,  perhaps,in  excessively  dilute  solutions,  the 
yaoorSj  so  a  similar  direct  relation  is  indicated  dissolved  substance  is  attached  in  some  way 
in  liquids  and  in  solids ;  and  the  hardness  and  to  the  whole  of  the  water.  As  to  what  deter- 
chemical  indifference  of  solid  species  are  in  like  mines  the  solubility  of  a  substance,  the  follow- 
manner  functions  of  their  atomic  weights,  ing  propositions  seem  to  be  true :  Nearly  all 
Further,  the  author  advances  that  the  gas  or  salts  which  contain  water  of  crystallization  are 
vapor  of  a  volatile  body  constitutes  a  species  soluble  in  water,  and  for  the  most  part  easily 
distinct  from  the  same  body  in  its  liquid  or  soluble ;  insoluble  salts  are  almost  always  des- 
solid  state,  the  chemical  formula  of  the  latter  tituteof  water  of  crystallization,  and  rarely  con- 
being  some  multiple  of  the  first ;  and  the  liquid  tain  the  elements  of  water,  in  a  series  of  salts 
and  solid  species  (probably  always)  constitute  containing  nearly  allied  metals,  the  solubility 
two  distinct  species  of  different  atomic  weights,  and  capacity  for  uniting  with  water  of  crystal- 
whence  it  follows  that  all  condensation  of  gases  lization  generally  diminish  as  the  atomic  weight 
and  vapors  by  cold  or  pressure,  and  all  fusion,  increases.  The  fusibility  of  a  substance  has 
solidification,  and  vaporization,  are  chemical  much  to  do  with  its  solubility.  Neither  fusi- 
metamorphoses.  This  is  in  accordance  with  bility  alone  nor  diemical  constitution  alone 
Henri  Sainte-Claire  Deville^s  views  on  disso-  seems  sufficient  to  determine  whether  a  solid 
elation.  It  is  also  in  harmony  with  a  suffges-  shall  be  soluble  or  not,  but  it  may  be  taken  as 
tion  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke,  that  certain  alloys  a  rule  that  when  there  is  a  close  connection 
are  to  be  regarded  in  part  as  examples  of  a  in  chemical  constitution  between  a  liquid  and  a 
progressive  series  ofisomorphous  compounds  of  solid,  and  the  solid  is  at  the  same  time  easily 
antimony  and  zinc  of  high  equivalent,  differing  fusible,  it  will  also  be  easily  soluble  in  that 
from^  each  other  nZn*.  This  term  is  not  to  be  liquid.  Salts  containing  water  of  crystalliza- 
considered  a  deviation  from  the  law  of  definite  tion  may  be  considered  as  closely  resembling 

Eroportions,  but  ^^  only  an  expression  of  that  water  itself,  and  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 

iw  in  a  higher  form.*'  both  easily  fusible  and  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Chealcal  Fhyrich — In  his  rci>ort  on  the  subject  No  definite  explanation  of  snpersaturation  has 

of  solution  made  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  been    generally    accepted.     In   the  opinion 

Association,  in  1885,  Pro£  W.  A.  Tilden  partiou-  of  the  speaker  it  is  identical  with  superfusion. 

larly  referred  to  the  question  whether  the  phe-  The  condnsion  seems  inevitable  that  chemical 

nomena  of   that  name  are  to  be  considered  combination  is  not  to  be  distinguished  by  any 

chemical  or  mechanical.    At  what  point  in  the  absolute  criterion  from  mere  physical  or  me- 

curve  of  the  evolution  of  heat  which  takes  ohanical  aggregation;  and  probably  chemical 

place  during  the  process  of  solution  can  we  set  combination  differs  from  mechanicid  combina- 

up  a  distinction  between   the   effect  due  to  tion — called  cohesion  or  adhesion — chiefly  in 

chemical  combination  and  that  due  to  other  the  fact  that  the  atoms  or  molecules  of  the 

causes,  such  as  the  change  of  volume  oonse-  bodies  concerned  come  relatively  closer  togeth- 

quent  on  dilution,  or  the  possible  loss  of  energy  er,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  energy  is  greater, 

from  the  adjustment  of  the  motion  of  the  mole-  From  experiments  on  more  than  forty  ele- 

cules  of  the  constituents  to  the  conditions  req-  menta,  Mr.  tfames  Blake  supposes  that  the  action 

uisite  for  the  formation  of  a  homogeneous  liq-  of  inorganic  substances  upon  living  matter  de- 

uid,  or  the  decomposition  of  the  compound  by  pends  on  their  isomorphic  relations,  and  that 

the  water  ?    In  the  action  of  the  solution  of  all  substances  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 

solids  in  water,  the  volume  of  the  solution  is  isomorphons  group  give  rise  approximately  tc 
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the  same  pbyriological  reaotions.    To  this  rule  to  carry  them  beyond  the  range  of  the  attrac- 

he  has  foond  only  two  exceptions — nitrogen  tion  of  affinity  which  holds  them  together  in 

and  potaasiam.    When  the  same  element  forms  the  molecule.    Since  both  Uie  energy  of  trans- 

two  classes  of  salts  belonging  to  distinct  iso-  lation  of  the  molecule  and  the  atom-tempera- 

morpbona  groQM,  the  physiological  action  of  turemay  vary  within  wide  limits,  it  follows  that 

the  salts  in  each  class  is  different,  but  agrees  in  a  given  mass  of  gas  there  must  be  some  mole- 

with  that  of  other  substances  of  the  group  oules  which  require  a  smaller  accession  of  heat 

to  which  it  belongs.     In  substances  of  the  from  without  the  system  than  is  reauired  by 

same  isomorphons  group  the  physiological  ac-  those  which  are  in  the  condition  of  me  mean 

tion  increases  in   intensity  with  the  atomic  dynamical  intensity  of   the  system,  in  order 

weights  of  the  elements  present.    A  special!-  that  they  may  be  dissociated.    This  is  what  is 

zation  of  the  reactions  for  each  isomorphons  known  as  the  initial  temperature  of  dissocia- 

gronp  is  also  observed.    Thus  the  compounds  tion.    If  the  mean  temperature  of  the  system 

of  the  alkali-metals   act   upon   the  intemid  be  maintained  constant  above  that  of  the  ini- 

ganglia  of  the  heart ;  the  compounds  of  phos-  tial  temperature  of  dissociation,  a  certain  per- 

phorons,  arsenic,  and  antimony  act  upon  the  oentage  of  the  gas  will  be  dissociated.    For  the 

splanchnic  ganglia  $  the  substances  of  the  mag-  same  temperature,  other  things  being  equal, 

nesian  group  act  upon  the  center  for  vomiting;  the  same  percentage  of  the  gas  is  dissociated, 

and  in  an  analo^us  manner  for  other  groups,  but  not  tne  same  identical  molecules.    New 

it  is  by  modifymg  the  action  of  some  nerve-  molecules  are  continually  undergoing  dissocia- 

center  that  their  physiological  action  is  shown,  tion,  while  some  of  the  previously  dissociated 

Isomorphons  substances  are  found  to  give  rise  atoms,  owing  to  diminution  in  the  intensity  of 

to  the  same  physiological  reactions  when  they  their  vibratory  motion,  enter  again  into  molec- 

have  homologous  spectra,  but   when   in  an  ular  union,  so  that  for  complete  dissociation 

isomorphons  group  there  are  found  elements  either  the  removal  from  the  system  of  the  iso- 

whose  spectra  do  not  resemble  the  spectra  of  lated  atoms,  or  an  enormous  elevation  of  tem- 

other  elements  of  the  group,  these  elements  perature  of  the   whole   system   is   required, 

with  anomalous  spectra  give  rise  also  to  anoma-  When  we  have  the  intervention  of  a  porous  or 

lous  physiological  reactions.    The  exceptional  finely-divided  solid,  the  enormous  increase  of 

character  of  the  action  of  nitrogen  and  potas-  the  solid  surface  must  lead  to  a  corresponding 

slum  is  indicated  by  the  exceptional  character  increase  of  the  number  of  collisions  in  a  given 

of  their  spectra,  which  are  homologous  with  time  between  the  individual  molecules  and  that 

no  other ;  and  nitrogen,  with  a  very  complex  surface ;  and  consequently  internal  work  may 

spectrum,  reveals  its  presence  by  its  action  on  be,  and  probably  is,  done  among  the  atoms  of 

the  nerve-centers,  and  is  sharply  distinguished  the  molecules  by  increasing  the  intensity  of 

from  all  the  other  elements  of  the  same  group,  their  vibratory  action ;  and  so  far  as  the  mole- 

M.  Konovalofl^  in  treating  of  contact-action  cnles  thus  affected  are  concerned,  a  smaller  ac- 

phenomena,  has   thrown   out   the  suggestion  cesnon  of  heat  derived  from  without  the  sys- 

that  the  bombardment  of  the  molecules  on  the  tem  would  roost  likely  be  necessary  to  bring 

solid  matter  might  cause  a  transformation  in  about  initial  dissociation. 

{>art  of  their  kinetic  energy  into  intra-molecu-  Landholt  has  made  some  researches  on  the 

ar  work,  tending  to  bring  about  dissociation  of  velocity  of  movement  of  the  molecules  of  fluids 

the  molecules.    A.  Irving  has  investigated  that  and  solids.    He  found  that  fluids  which  react 

class  of  results  which    are    observed  when  immediately  upon  one  another  in  certain  de- 

under  the  influence  of  heated  spongy  platinum,  grees   of  concentration  require   more   space 

or  platinized  asbestos,  or  other  porous  or  flnely-  for  the  process  when  dilute,  in  proportion  to 

divided  bodies,  combinations  are  brought  about  the  degree  of  dilution.    In  Mb  test  experiment 

withtheinterventionof  contact-action  at  much  with  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  and  hydriodic 

lower  temperaturesthan  are  required  without  it.  acids  resulting  in  the    separation  of  iodine. 

While  we  admit  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  gas  other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  time  in 

is  proportional  to  its  absolute  temperature,  and  which  the  moment  of   reaction    would  take 

that  the  total  redstance  of  a  gas  is  the  sum  of  place  could  be  foretold  by  the  clock.    A  mixt- 

the  energies  of  motion  of  its  constituent  mole-  ure  of  one  molecular  part  of  the  sulphur  acid 

cules,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  energy  of  mo-  to  20,000  molecular  parts  of  water  and  two  of 

tion  is  the  same  in  all  the  molecules.    The  tem-  the  iodine  acid  to  the  same  quantity  of  water, 

perature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  must  with  starch  added,  remained  colorless  for  twen- 

rather  be  regarded  as  the  mean  of  the  tempera-  ty  seconds,  when  the  change  to  deep  blue  took 

tures  (or  energies  of  translation)  of  the  mole-  place  at  once.   When  the  dilution  was  doubled, 

cnles.    Further,  the  atoms  themselves  must  be  two  minutes,  when    tripled,    seven   minutes 

regarded  as  carriers  of  dynamical  energy,  and  elapsed  beforethe  sign  of  the  reaction  wasgiven. 

there  must  be  variations  in  atom  temperatures  If,  instead  of  water  the  dilution  was  effected 

along  with  variations  in  the  energy  of  translation  with  a  liauid  of  greater  viscosity — glycerin, 

ot  the  molecules.    *^  Dissociation  temperature, *'  for  example,  was  employed  as  a  diluent— the 

so  far  as  individual  molecules  are  concerned,  time  required  for  the  reaction  was  prolonged, 

may  be  taken  to  represent  simply  a  sufficient  and  the  exhibition  of  the  effect,  or  toe  appear- 

inorease  in  the  vibratory  motions  of  the  atoms  ance  of  the  blue  color,  was  gradual 
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.  J.  N.  Bncbanan  has  experimented  upon  tbe  surface  coating  of  ice  H  inch  thick  contained 
composition  of  the  ice  prodaoed  in  saline  solu-  0*15  cubic  inch  of  air  in  each  pound,  while  an 
tions,  and  more  particularly  in  sea- water.  It  entirely  frozen  mass  contained  0*59  cubic  inch 
has  been  a  question  whether  the  salt  found  to  of  air  in  each  pound  weight.  The  freezing  of 
be  retained  in  the  ice  is  to  be  attributed  a  limited  body  of  water  which  had  f  rst  been 
to  the  solid  matter  of  the  ice  or  to  the  liquid  frozen  over  and  had  the  surface  ice  removed, 
mechanically  adhering  to  it.  The  experiments  pointed  still  more  strikingly  to  the  concentra- 
in  freezing  showed  that  the  composition  of  the  tion  of  air  in  solution,  for  this  contained  0*89 
saline  contents  of  the  ice  formed  was  the  same  cubic  inch  of  air  in  each  pound  weight, 
as  that  of  the  original  water,  and  this  was  of  it-  Olzewski  has  continued  his  experiments  in 
self  regarded  as  almost  conclusive  that  the  salt  the  study  of  liquefied  and  solidified  gases  with 
is  contained  in  adhering  brine,  and  not  as  a  solid  very  interesting  results.  liquid  hydrofiuoric 
constituent  of  the  ice.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  acid  is  frozen  at  —  102*5^  C.  mto  a  transparent 
the  amount  of  ice  formed  as  deduced  from  the  crystalline  mass,  which  at  a  lower  temperature 
composition  of  the  mother-liquor,  agreed  well  becomes  white  and  opaque,  and  which  melts 
with  the  amount  deduced  from  the  thermal  ex-  at  —  92*8^  0.  The  glass  tubes  used  in  the  ex- 
change taking  place  during  the  freezing.  It  has  periments  were  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
been  proved  by  Guthrie,  Rndorff,  and  others,  acid  by  a  thin  transpai^nt  coating  of  parafllne. 
that  in  solutions  of  the  salts  occurring  in  sea-  Gaseous  phosphoretted  hydrogen  was  easily 
water,  ice  separatee  at  first,  and  continues  to  liquefied  at  —  90^  C,  and  frozen  at  —  183*5** 
separate  until  the  concentration  has  become  into  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  melted 
many  times  greater  than  that  of  sea- water.  againatl82'5°G.  and  boiled  at —85'*  C.  Anti- 
Assuming  that  in  sea-water  all  the  chlorine  is  moniureted  hydrogen  was  likewise  liquefied 
united  to  sodium,  87  per  cent,  of  the  water  and  condensed  into  a  white  snow,  which  melted 
would  have  to  be  removed  as  ice;  and  if  it  at  ~  91*5°  G.  into  a  colorless  liquid.  Ozone  has 
contained  nothing  but  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  been  liquefied  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
proportion  corresponding  to  the  sulphuric  acid  pressure  at  a  temperature  of  — 181*4®  0.  The 
formed  in  it,  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  water  liquid  in  very  ihm  layers  at  this  temperature 
would  have  to  go  as  ice,  before  the  cryohydrate  is  transparent,  but  in  layers  2mm.  thick  it  is 
would  be  formed.  In  Mr.  Buchanan^s  experi-  nearly  opaque.  Its  point  of  incipient  boiling 
ments  about  15  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  wasfixea  at  —  109®  0.  with  a  thermometer  con- 
water  was  frozen  out  as  ice,  causing  a  lowering  taining  carbon  disnlphide,  which  corresponds 
of  the  freezing-point  by  0*8®  G.  In  Nature  the  with  —  106®  G.  on  a  hydrogen  thermometer, 
ice  forming  at  tne  actual  freezing  surface  prob-  Sealed  in  a  glass  tube  the  liquid  becomes  a 
ably  does  so  at  an  almost  uniform  temperature,  blue  gas,  which  may  be  again  condensed  by 
In  the  interstices  of  the  crystals  there  will  be  placing  it  in  boiling  ethylene.  The  author  has 
retained  a  weight  of  slightly  concentrated  sea-  been  able,  with  boiling  ethylene  and  pressure, 
water  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  ice-cry s-  to  obtain  from  18  to  15cc.  of  any  desired  gas 
tals.  At  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Vega,  in  the  liquid  condition.  The  volume,  mass,  and 
brine  was  observed  oozing  out  of  sea- water  density  of  the  liquid  can  be  very  readily  deter- 
ice  and  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  80®  C.  It  was  mined  with  his  apparatus.  The  densities  of 
very  rich  in  calcium  and  especially  magnesium  methane,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  thus  found,  are, 
chlorides.    In  fact,  it  is  probably  quite  impos-  at  the  temperature  of  their  boiling-points: 

sible  by  any  cold  occurring  in  nature  to  solid-    

ify  sea-water.     As  residual  and  unfreezable  product.                    Dmttj.     Miiarpointi. 

brine  remains  in  considerable  quantity  when    „  .. TTTiT TH^r;^ 

..-_  ..  .♦  "..        Metnane 0  419  — lo4  0° 

sea-water  is  frozen,  it  must  also  remain  in    (»xy^en i  i«4         — i8i-4 

greater  or  less  quantity  when  fresh  water  is    Nitrogen o-sss         —194*4 

frozen.    All   natural  waters,  including  rain- 
water, contain  some  foreign  and  in  nearly  all  Experiments  by  Baker  to  determine  the  na- 
cases  more  or  less  saline  ingredients.  ture  of  the  gas  given  up  by  charcoal  on  heating 

Victor  Meyer  has  found  that  magnesium  when  it  has  absorbed  oxygen,  indicate  that  car- 
melts  at  a  temperature  that  can  not  fall  far  bon  monoxide  is  the  chief  product,  and  that  the 
short  of  800*  C.  As  it  is  completely  volatilized  carbon  is  burned  to  this  gas  by  the  absorbed 
at  a  white  heat  the  density  of  its  vapor  can  not  and  firmly  retained  oxygen, 
be  determined.  While  the  author  was  unsuc-  Mew  SakstaMSS.— The  new  metal,  germanium, 
cessful  in  his  efforts  to  ascertain  the  densities  is  described  by  its  discoverer,  Clemens  Winkler, 
of  the  vapors  of  antimony  and  germanium,  he  as  grayish  white,  having  a  brilliant  metallic  lus- 
fnund  that  antimony  could  be  completely,  ter,  and  crystallizing  in  well-formed,  regular 
though  slowly,  volatilized  at  about  1,800®  C.  octahedrons.     It  melts  at  a  somewhat  lower 

Experiments  by  George  Man,  on  the  freez-  temperature  than  silver,  900®  C,  and  volatil- 

ing  of  aerated  water,  gave  the  results  that  in  a  izes  at  a  slightly  higher  one  than  this,  expands 

tiiin  ice  coating  the  upper  or  surface  half  con-  on  solidifying,  ana  crystallizes.     Before  the 

tained  barely  a  trace  of  eliminated  air,  while  blowpipe  it  fuses  to  a  globule,  which  evolves 

the  under  or  bottom  half  contained  0*08  cubic  white  fnmes  and  explodes,  as  does  antimony, 

inch  of  air  in  each  pound  of  ice,  and  that  a  Its  atomic  weight  is  calculated  at  72*820.    Le- 
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ooqde  Biosbandranestimated  its  atomic  weight  material  of  the  inflnitesimalij  thin  films  ob- 

from  two  characteristic  lines  in  the  spectran)  tained  by  Beoqaerel,  Niepce  de   St.  Victor, 

at  72*81  or  72*27.    The  position  of  germanium  Poitevin,  and  others,  may  be  the  red  chloride ; 

is  that  of  ekasilicon  in  MendelciJefrs  table,  for  and  that  these  substances,  formed  by  purely 

which  he  predicted  an  atomic  weight  of  72  and  chemical  means,  constitute  the  actual  material 

specific  gravity  of  6*6.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  latent   invisible  photographic  image, 

of  germanium  is  6*469.    This*  position  is  more  which  material  may  now  be  obtained  In  the 

oonclusively  indicated  by  two  of  the  com-  laboratory  without  the  aid  of  light  and  in  any 

I>onnds  of  germanium  prepared  by  Dr.  Wink-  desired  quantity.    They  also  form  part  of  the 

er.    The  first  is  germanium-chloroform,  GeH  visible  product  resulting  from  the  action  of 

Olt,  analogous  to  the  similar  compounds   of  light  on  the  silver  haloids.    The  salts  tlius 

oarbon  and  silicon,  which  is  obtained  by  gently  produced  are  called  by  the  author  photo-salts, 

heating  germanium  in  a  stream  of  dry  hydro-  because  oftheir  identity  with  theproductsof  the 

ohloric-acid  gas.     The  second  is  ffermanium  action  of  light  on  the  normal  silver  haloids, 

ethide,  Ge  (OtHs)4,  analogous  to  the  ethides  Mr.  Lea  concludes  from  the  results  of  his  ez- 

of  silicon  and  tin,  which  is  obtained  by  the  periments,  that  the  latent  photographic  ima^ 

action  of  two  volumes  of  zinc  ethide  upon  consists  neither  of  the  normal  silver  haloid 

one  volume  of  germanium  tetrachloride.   This  modified  nor  of  a  subsalt,  but  of  a  combination 

disposes  of  all  doubt  that  the  gap  in  the  pe-  of  normal  salt  and  subsalt;  that  the  salt  loses 

riodic  table  must  be  occupied  by  germanium,  in  this  way  its  weak  resistance  to  reagents, 

for  Dr.  Mendelejeff  predicted  Uiat  the  metal  and  acquires  stability,  thus  corresponding  to 

thus  filling  up  this  particular  gap  would  be  the  great  stability  of  the  latent  image,  which, 

found  to  form,  if  discovered,  a  tetraathide  ot  though  a  reduction  product,  shows  consider- 

specifio  gravity  about  0*96,  and  boiling  at  160^  able  resistance  to  even  so  powerful  an  oxidizer 

onditions  which  germanium  ethide  fulfills.  as  nitric  acid ;  further,  that  this  combination 


A  fine  series  of  new  coloring-matters  has  of  normal  salt  and  subsalt,  which  constitutes 
been  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Siegler,  by  the  em-  the  material  of  the  latent  image,  can  be  ob- 
ployment  of  the  hydrazine  reaction  upon  ami-  tained  by  chemical  means,  and  wholly  without 
do-derivatives  of  triplienyl-methane.  Rosani-  the  aid  of  light ;  that  the  forms  of  the  photo- 
line  hydrochloride  was  first  converted  by  ni-  salts  which  correspond  to  the  material  of  the 
trons  acid  into  its  diazo-derivative,  and  this  latent  image  are  colorless  or  nearly  so,  but 
was  then  reduced  with  "tin  and  hydrochloric  that  other  forms,  possessing  beautiful  and  often 
acid,  yielding  brilliant  green  crystals  of  a  by-  intense  coloration,  also  exist.  With  the  chlo- 
drazine  salt.  This  new  hydrazine,  which  the  ride  some  of  these  brigbUy-colored  forms  show 
discoverer  terms  roshydrazine,  is  itself  a  color-  a  ready  tendency  to  reproduce  color,  in  some 
ing-matter  of  a  somewhat  bluer  shade  than  oases  with  well-markeia  and  beautiful  tints, 
fnohsine,  and  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  series.  "So  that  we  have  here  an  approach  to  tlie 
By  treatment  witli  aldehyde,  acetone,  or  ben-  solution  of  the  problem  of  obtaining  images  of 
zophenone,  condensation  products  are  obtained  objects  in  their  natural  colors  from  a  quite  new 
possessing  brilliant  colors,  varying  from  red  to  direction,  and  probably  with  better  hopes  of 
violet ;  benzaldehyde  and  aceto-acetio  ether,  an  eventual  complete  success  than  by  any  of 
yield  beautiful  blues ;  while  grape-sugar  forms  the  older  methods." 

with  roshydrazine  a  dye  of  a  greenish-blue  A  new  preparation,  salol,  or  phenolsalicylio 
tint.  Numerous  shades  are  further  produced  acid,  offered  bv  Professor  Rencki  as  a  substi- 
by  the  action  of  other  reagents.  The  sulpho-  tute  for  the  unpleasant  specific  salicylate  of  soda 
derivative  of  roshydrazine  appears  to  form  a  in  rheumatic  disorders,  has  found  a  ready  mar- 
second  series  of  colored  substances  quite  as  ket.  The  new  compound  is  as  valuable  as  an 
numerous  as  those  of  the  nucleus  itself.  These  antiseptic  and  antipyretic  as  in  its  more  special 
new  colors  are  practically  insoluble  in  water,  application.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder, 
and  a  fact  of  most  vital  importance  about  them  having  a  weak  aromatic  odor,  but  perfectly 
is  that  they  may  be  readily  prepared  in  $itu  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble 
upon  the  fiber ;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  im-  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  pure  preparation 
merse  the  material  first  in  a  bath  of  roshydra-  melts  at  42°  or  43°  C,  and  is  not  colored  by 
zine,  and  afterward  in  a  second  bath  contain-  chloride  of  iron,  which  stains  its  components, 
ing  the  condensing  reagent.  phenol  or  carbolic  acid,  and  salicylic  acid — 

Mr.  Gary  Lea  has  published  a  series  of  papers  deep  bluish  green  or  violet.  It  is  prepared 
to  show  that  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  are  by  heating  molecular  proportions  of  salicylate 
capable  of  forming  compocmds  with  silver  ex-  of  soda  and  phenol-soda  with  chloride  of  phos- 
hioiting  varied  and  beautiful  colors — ^peach-  phorus.  Satol  is  perfectly  harmless  in  its  ef- 
biossom,  rose,  purple,  and  black;  that  these  fectsonthesystem, andisusedinthesamo  way 
compounds  (except  under  the  influence  of  light)  as  the  salicylate  of  soda, 
possess  great  stability ;  that  they  may  be  ob-  The  theory  that  microbes  are  the  primary 
tained  by  purely  chemical  means,  and  in  the  sources  of  disease  has  been  Qualified  by  the 
entire  absence  of  light ;  that  of  them  the  red  discovery  that  certain  alkaloids  which  act  as 
chloride  shows  a  tendency  to  the  reproduc-  violent  poisons  are  the  immediate  result  or  ac- 
tion of  colorSb    It  is  not  improbable  tnat  the  compamment  of  bacterial  fermentation.    Brie- 
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ger  has  isolated  a  well-characterized  alkaloid,  teriological  conditions,  for  onlj  a  few  hours.  It 

which  he  calls  tetanine,  from  the  liquid  used  is  known  that  milk,  while  undergoing  the  lac* 

for  cultivating  a  bacillus  which  has  been  sup-  tic-acid  fermentation,  does  not  possess  aoy 

posed  to  cause  tetanus  traumaticus  in  animals,  such  poisonous  properties  as  belong  to  tyrotoxi- 

His  experiments  raise  the  question  whether  con ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  poison 

the  bacillus  or  the  tetanine  is  the  immediate  is  connected  with  the  ordinary  decomposition 

cause  of  the  disorder.    It  remains  to  be  deter-  of  milk.    It  is  probably  the  product  of  a  pe« 

mined  whether  the  alkaloid  is  a  secretion  or  culiar  bacterial  fermentation, 
other  product  of  the  life  of  the  bacillus,  when       A  new  amorphous  modification  of  arsenic 

the  bacillus  would  be  the  primary  cause  and  has  been  obtained  by  Geuther,  by  slowly  adding 

the  tetanine  the  secondary  or  immediate  cause  cold  water  to  a  mixture  of  arsenic  trichloride 

of  disease;  or,  whether  it  is  a  direct  result  and  phosphorus  trichloride,  and  heating  the 

of  chemical  action  in  the  cultivating  liquid.  whole  to  boiling.    It  is  brownish  black  in  col- 

About  800  cases  of  cheese-poisoning  having  or,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8*70 ;  ordinary 

occurred  in  Michigan  in  1888-84,  all  traceable  amorphous  arsenic  is  black,  and  has  a  specific 

to  the  eatiuff  of  twelve  different  cheeses,  Vic-  gravity  of  4*71. 

tor  0.  Vaughn  examined  specimens  of  all  the  Mr.  Fletcher  has  obtained  a  third  crystalline 
cheeses,  in  order  to  detect  the  toxic  agent,  form  of  carbon  by  treating  an  Australian  me- 
The  cheeses  were  in  good  condition,  with  teoric  iron  with  aqua  regia.  Bright  opaque 
nothing  in  the  taste  or  odor  to  excite  suspi-  grayish-black  crystals  remained,  having  a  me- 
cion ;  but  from  a  freshly-cut  surface  there  ex*  tallic  luster,  and  presenting  forms  belonging 
uded  numerons  drops  of  a  slightly  opalescent  to  the  cubic  system.  The  hardness  is  con- 
fluid,  which  reddened  litmus  instantly  and  in-  siderably  greater  than  that  of  graphite,  which 
tensely.  It  was  also  observed  that  when  the  crystals  otherwise  resemble  in  density,  col- 
samples  of  this  cheese  and  of  a  good  cheese  or,  and  streak,  but  their  sharply-defined  cu- 
were  placed  before  a  cat  or  a  dog,  the  animal  bic  forms  are  quite  different  from  the  indis- 
would  invariably  select  the  good  cheese ;  while  tinct  tabular  crystals  of  graphite, 
it  would  eat  the  poisonous  cheese  if  no  other  W.  F.  Hillebrand  has  described  a  new  min- 
were  offered.  From  an  alcoholic  extract  of  eral  from  Tombstone,  Arizona,  which  is  called 
the  cheese  a  residue  was  collected  which  pro-  Emraonsite.  It  is  yellowish  green,  trandu- 
duced  the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  but  from  cent,  and  occurs  in  crystalline  scales  and 
which  the  poison  itself  could  not  be  separated,  patches  in  a  browniAi  gangue,  composed  of 
The  aqueous  extract  was  also  poisonous,  but  lead- carbonate,  quartz,  and  a  brown  substance 
when  evaporated  at  the  boiling-point  of  water,  containing  iron,  tellurium,  and  water.  It  is 
carried  off  the  poison  with  the  vapor,  proving  probably  monoclinic,  and  slightly  pleochroic. 
the  poison  to  be  volatile.  Distillation  at  a  low  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  6.  In  composition 
temperature  likewise  seemed  to  cause  a  decom-  it  is  a  hydrated  telluride  of  iron,  usuaJly  con- 
position  of  the  poison.  It  was,  however,  sepa-  taining  a  trace  of  selenium, 
rated  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  needle-  A  new  chlorobromide  of  silicon— chlorotri- 
shaped  crystals,  having  a  penetrating,  old-  bromide,  SiClBrt — ^has  been  isolated  by  Prof, 
cheesy  odor,  like  that  which  Hussemann  and  Emerson  Reynolds  from  crude  silicon  tetra- 
Boehm  have  observed  in  poisonous  sausage,  bromide.  It  is  a  liquid  which  fumes  in  the 
If  the  crystals  are  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  air,  and  on  addition  of  water  is  decomposed 
the  air  at  ordinary  temperature,  they  decom-  into  a  mixture  of  silicic,  hydrobromic,  and  hy- 
pose  with  the  formation  of  an  organic  acid,  drochloric  acids.  It  is  of  considerable  theo- 
The  substance,  which  is  called  tyrotoxicon,  is  retical  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  completes  a  se- 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ries  of  compounds  in  which  chlorine  and  bro- 
ether.  The  smallness  of  the  amounts  obtained  mine  mutually  replace  each  other,  and  the 
and  the  rapid  decomposition  have  prevented  end-members  of  which  are  formed  by  the  tet- 
definite  analysis.  The  only  certain  test  for  rachloride  and  tetrabromide  of  silicon,  re- 
the  poisons  is  the  physiological  one.  A  few  spectively,  as  follow :  SiOU,  SiOltBr,  SiCUBrt, 
drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystals  SiOlBri,  and  SiBr«.  This  series  is  now  perfectly 
placed  upon  the  tongue  produce  the  symptoms  analogous  to  the  one  formed  by  the  compounds 
characteristic  of  poisonous  cheese:  dryness  of  of  chlorine  and  bromine  with  carbon, 
the  throat,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhea.  Gottig  has  described  two  new  hydrates  of 
The  same  poison  recognized  b^  its  crystalline  potassium  hydroxide,  which  were  obtained 
appearance  and  its  physiological  effects,  was  from  alcoholic  solutions  having  different  spe- 
isolated  from  milk  which  had  stood  in  a  glass-  cific  gravities.  The  hydrate  from  the  stronger 
stoppered  bottle  for  about  six  months.  Normal  solution  forms  large  prismatic  crystals,  and  gives 
milk  placed  in  perfectly  clean  bottles  secured  the  formula  (KOH)s  (HtO)t.  The  other  hy- 
with  glass-stoppers,  developed  the  poison  in  drate,  (EOH)t  (HtO)s,  forms  exceedingly  long 
about  three  months.  In  the  case  of  the  poi-  needles  which  split  in  drying  into  fine  fila- 
soning  of  a  number  of  persons  by  ice-cream,  ments,  causing  the  mass  to  resemble  cotton- 
the  effect  was  traced  to  tyrotoxicon ;  and  in  this  wool  ,*  and  on  complete  drying  these  unite  again 
instance  the  poison  was  found  to  have  been  to  form  a  hard,  compact  mass, 
formed  after  exposure,  under  favorable  bac-       New  PTiwawBt— Mr.  Castner's  new  process  for 
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the  prodaotioQ  of  metallio  sodiaxn  and  potas-  acid,  then  quickly  green,  and  finally  brownish, 
siam,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  previoos  or  to  a  yiolet  variable  according  to  the  purity 
volumes  of  the  *^  Annual  Oydopiedia,''  has  of  the  extract.  Safitron,  which  can  be  extract- 
proved  to  be  practicable  and  successful.  A  ed  in  the  same  way,  differs  from  annotto  very 
more  detailed  oesoription  of  the  process  than  decidedly ;  the  most  important  difference  is  in 
we  have  hitherto  given  is  the  following :  "  The  the  absence  of  the  green  coloration.  Genuine 
mineral  known  as  *'  purple  ore,*  an  oxide  of  butter,  free  from  foreign  coloring-matter,  im- 
iron,  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  500°  0.,  parts  at  most  a  very  pale-yeUow  color  to  the 
and  at  the  same  time  a  mixture  of  carbonic  alkaline  solution ;  but  It  is  important  to  note 
oxide  and  hydrogen  is  poured  of  er  it.  By  that  a  mere  green  coloration  of  the  dry  residue 
this  the  oxide  of  iron  is  changed  into  metal-  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  a  cer- 
lic  iron,  which  remains  in  the  state  of  a  fine  tain  indication  of  annotto ;  for  the  author  has 
powder.  This  powder  is  mixed  witli  melt-  obtained  from  genuine  butter,  free  from  for* 
ed  pitch,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool.  .It  eign  coloring-matter,  a  dirty-green  coloration, 
is  next  broken  into  lumps  of  about  the  size  of  but  not  prcMseded  by  any  blue  or  violet-blue 
bnoks,  and  these  are  heated  in  large  crucibles,  tint.  Turmeric  is  easily  identified  by  the  brown- 
and  converted  into  coke.  This  coke  is  found  ish  to  reddish  stratum  that  forms  between  the 
to  contain  a  definite  quantity  of  iron  and  car-  ethereal  fat  solution  and  the  alkaline  solution 
bon,  which  can  not  be  separated  again  by  me*  before  they  are  intimately  mixed.  It  may  be 
ohanical  means.  It  is  next  powdered  finely,  better  recognized  by  carefully  brinf^ng  a  very 
and  added  in  proper  proportions  to  the  hydrate  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  ammonia  in  alcohol 
of  potash  or  sooa,  and  the  mixture  is  gently  beneatii  the  fat  solution,  and  then  gently  agi- 
heated  for  about  thirty  minutes  in  a  retort  of  tating  the  two  for  a  moment 
oost-steel  or  cast-iron,  whereby  it  is  fused  and  The  brothera  O.  and  A.  Brioe,  of  Paris,  ob* 
made  to  give  off  large  quantities  of  hydrogen  tain  oxy^n  in  quantities  for  economical  use 
gas.  When  the  bulk  of  this  gas  has  disap-  by  utilizmg  the  property  of  barium  oxide, 
peared,  the  reaction  proceeds  with  leas  vio-  BaO,  of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
lence ;  and  the  retort  is  then  placed  in  a  hotter  phere  at  a  moderate  heat,  whereby  the  super- 
furnace  where  the  temperature  rises  to  about  oxide,  BaOt,  is  formed,  and  giving  it  out  again 
800°  0.  The  sodium  or  potassium  distills  over  when  heated  to  a  higher  temperature.  During 
very  quickly,  and  in  about  ninety  minutes  the  the  oxidating  process  the  nitrogen  is  pumped 
operation  is  complete.  Great  care  is  taken  into  a  second  system  of  retorts  containing  a 
that  no  carbonio-acid  gas  should  be  produced  baryta  coke,  formed  by  mixing  caustic  baryta 
during  the  distillation  of  the  metal,  because  and  charcoal-dust  with  tar,  whereby  a  cyanide 
this  gas  is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  of  barium  is  formed,  and  then  converted  by 
explosive  compound.  This  is  practically  pos-  treatment  with  steam  at  800°  0.  into  ammonia, 
sibie  without  adopting  any  other  precaution  carbonic  acid,  and  regenerated  baryta.  Baryta 
than  that  of  using  a  quantity  of  the  coke  slight-  is  obtained  for  this  purpose  by  treatment  of 
ly  less  than  the  theoretical  amount'*  the  nitrate  by  a  patented  process. 

0.  A.  Crampton  and  T.  0.  Trescot  describe  H.  Moissan  has  isolated  fiuorine  by  exposing 
a  process  for  tne  estimation  of  carbonic  acid  in  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  to  a  strong  electric 
beer.  The  analysis  is  difficult  in  the  case  of  current,  using  platinum  for  the  negative,  and  a 
beer  in  oaska  or  kegs,  on  account  of  the  im-  mixture  of  nine  parts  of  platinum  and  one  part 
possibility  of  preventing  the  loss  of  carbonic  of  iridium  for  the  positive  electrode,  and  re- 
acid  in  drawing  the  beer,  but  is  easier  with  enforcing  the  hydrofluoric  acid  at  a  certain  mo- 
bottled  beer.  A  champBgne  tap  is  used  for  ment  with  hydrofiuorate  of  potash.  Hydrogen 
drawing  the  gas.  A  oifficulty  arising  from  appeared  at  the  negative  electrode,  and  at  the 
the  stoppage  of  the  tube  by  the  accumuhition  positive,  fluorine,  as  a  colorless,  strongly-smell- 
of  bubbles  was  obviated  by  connecting  the  mg  gas.  In  it,  silicon  bumea  with  a  bright 
champagne  tap  with  an  Eslenmeyer  flask,  in  glow,  producing  fluosilicic  acid,  as  did  also,  like- 
the  broad  bottom  of  which  the  bubbles  are  wise  with  light,  and  producing  their  respective 
broken.  This  is  connected  with  a  IJ-tube  fluorine  compounds,  boron,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
filled  with  sulphuric  aoid,  and  this  with  a  cal-  antimony,  sulphur,  and  iodine.  Water  was 
dum-chloride  tube  and  then  a  soda-lime  tube  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  hydrofluoric 
to  absorb  the  dried  carbonic  aoid.  The  drawing  acid  and  ozone;  iodine  was  separated  from 
of  the  gas  through  the  tap  is  assisted  by  heat-  potassium  iodide.  The  gas  actcMi  less  vigor- 
ing  it  to  80°  0.  dter  it  has  ceased  to  flow  spon-  onsly  upon  the  metals,  probably  because  the 
taneously.  The  gas  is  collected  and  absorbed  resultant  coating  of  fluoride  protected  the  rest 
in  the  soda-lime  tube;  and  the  increase  in  of  the  metallio  substance;  and  was  inert  as  to 
weight  of  the  latter  after  the  experiment  gives  carbon.  Many  organic  substances  were  strongly 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  beer.  attacked,  and  some,  including  alcohol,  ether, 

H.  B.  Cornwall,  analyzing  butter  fur  the  de-  benzine,  petroleum,  and  turpentine  oil,  with 

tection  of  artificial  coloring-matters,  extracts  ignition.    After  some  time,  the  fluorine  and 

annotto  by  ^e  ethereal  process.     The  dry,  hydrogen  again  came  in  contact,  when  they 

yellow,  or  slightly-orange  residue  of  this  sub-  were  reunited,  with  detonation, 

stance  turns  blue  or  violet-blue  with  sulphuric  MM.  Oolson  and  Ganthier  describe  a  new 
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qnantitative  reaction,  by  means  of  which  any  ever,  proposed,  and  were  on  their  trial  for  the 
desired  snbstitation  of  chlorine  may  be  readily  attainment  of  that  end.  If  bleaching-powder 
effected  in  a  large  number  of  hydrocarbons,  conld  be  prodoced  by  either  of  them  at  a  mod- 
It  consists  of  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  the  cal-  erate  cost,  the  older  alkali  process  conld  no 
oulated  quantities  of  hydrocarbon  and  phos-  longer  stand  its  ground, 
phorus  pentachloride,  when  the  pentaohloride  Traube  has  made  some  new  researches  on 
is  dissociated  into  the  trichloride  and  free  the  part  taken  by  water  in  the  combustion  of 
chlorine.  The  value  of  this  means  of  substi-  carbonic  oxide,  which  have  a  double  interest 
tution  lies  in  the  fact  that,  instead  of  the  un-  in  their  bearing  on  the  properties  of  water- 
certain  results  so  frequently  obtained  by  the  gas,  and  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The 
graduated  use  of  free  cnlorine,  it  now  becomes  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  constantly  finding  in- 
possible  to  obtain  a  quantitative  yield,  in  a  form  creasing  application,  more  or  less  dilated  with 
that  is  easily  separable,  of  the  particular  chlo-  water,  as  an  oxidizing,  bleaching,  and  disin- 
rine  derivative  desired.  fecting  agent.    It  is  used  for  the  bleaching  of 

R.  T.  Thomson  publishes  two  methods  for  the  bones  and  ivory,  wool,  silk,  feathers,  and  hair ; 

estimation  of  aluminum  in  the  presence  of  a  in  housekeeping  for  removing  wine  and  fruit 

large  proportion  of  iron.    One  is  for  use  when  spots  from  white  cloths.    It  stops  all  kinds  of 

but  little,  the  other  when  a  larger  proportion  fermentation,  and  is  therefore  a  good  preserv- 

of  manganese  is  present.    Both  depend  upon  ing  agent.    Destroying  all  micro-organisms,  it 

the  reduction  of  the  iron  to  a  ferrous  state  and  is  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  skin- 

the  precipitation  of  aluminum  as  a  phosphate  diseases.    To  prevent  decomposition,  however, 

by  means  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  acetate,  the  solutions  of  this  substance  must  be  kept  at 

Franke  describes  the  preparation  of  man-  a  low  temperature  and  protected  from  the 
ganic  anhydride,  MnOt.  To  obtain  it,  dry  no-  light.  According  to  Dixon's  experiments,  a 
tassium  permanganate  is  added  to  well-cooled  perfectly  dry  mixture  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  green  solution  formed  is  oxide  can  not  be  exploded  by  any  ordinary 
either  heated  to  50^  C,  after  addition  of  a  lit-  means;  and  ignition  will  not  take  place  until  a 
tie  water,  or  better,  allowed  to  flow,  drop  by  certain  quantity  of  the  vapor  of  water  is  Intro- 
drop,  on  to  calcined  soda.  Violet  vapors  ot  duced.  Traube  has  conflrmed  these  impor- 
manganic  anhydride  are  evolved,  and  condense  tant  observations,  and  has  found,  further,  that 
in  the  receiver  to  a  dark  amorphous  mass,  carbonic  oxide  already  inflamed  is  immediately 
When  heated  at  50°  it  volatilizes  in  violet  va-  extinguished  in  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere, 
pors,  with  partial  decomposition  into  manganic  He  found,  further,  that  carbonic  oxide,  even  at 
dioxide  and  oxygen.  If  heated  more  strongly,  a  high  temperature,  will  not  decompose  water, 
it  is  completely  decomposed  into  those  sub-  so  that  no  trace  of  carbonic  acid  or  nydrogen  is 
stances.  It  dissolves  only  sparingly  in  water,  developed  under  those  conditions.  But  hydro- 
imparting  to  it  a  deep-red  color.  It  is  also  a  gen  has  a  reducing  action  on  carbonic  acid  at  a 
most  vigorous  oxydiziufr  agent.  red  heat ;  and  if   we   pass   an  electric  spark 

Industrial  CbeiMlstry. — Mr.  A.  E.  Fletcher,  chief  through  a  mixture  of  the  two  substances,  car- 
inspector  under  the  Alkali  Works  Regulation  bonic  oxide  and  water  are  formed.  Traube, 
Act,  describing  in  the  British  Association  the  therefore,  concluded  that  water  plays  a  simi- 
present  position  of  the  alkali  manufacture,  said  lar  part  in  the  combustion  of  carbonic  oxide 
that  Leblanc's  process  had  withstood  the  at-  at  a  red  heat  to  that  which  it  plays,  according 
tacks  of  all  rivals,  and  that,  although  the  com-  to  his  researches,  in  the  slow  combustion  of 
petition  against  it  was  fiercer  than  at  any  pre-  the  baser  metals ;  that  is,  that  in  both  cases  it 
vious  period,  he  thought  that  it  would  main-  is  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  peroxide 
tain  its  position  for  many  a  year  to  come,  of  hydrogen.  Carbonic  oxide,  which  alone 
During  the  last  ten  years  slight  alterations  had  can  not  decompose  water,  exerts  this  action 
been  proposed  in  the  proportions  to  be  used  of  with  the  aid  of  oxygen.  In  fact,  direct  experi- 
the  three  ingredients  forming  the  charge  of  the  ments  show  that  tiie  flame  of  carbonic  oxide 
black-ash  furnace  —  the  coal,'  brimstone  or  when  brought  in  contact  with  water  gives  off 
chalk,  and  sulphate  of  soda — and  in  the  method  so  much  peroxide  of  hydrogen  that  very  intense 
of  throwing  them  in  the  furnace.  The  main  reactions  are  produced  with  potash  permanga- 
process,  however,  of  fusing  these  materials  to-  nate  or  zinc  iodide,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
gether,  and,  when  cold,  lixiviating  the  mixture  with  chromic  acid  and  ether, 
for  the  extraction  of  carbonate  of  soda,  is  fol-  Cholesterin  is  a  fat  which  occurs  in  the 
lowed  almost  exactly  as  was  proposed  by  Le-  feathers  of  birds  and  other  animal  coverings, 
blanc,  now  almost  a  century  ago.  It  must  be  and  is  present  in  considerable  proportions  in 
acknowledged  tiiat  this  process  is  seriously  at-  wool.  Because  of  its  uncleanness  and  unpleas- 
tacked  by  another,  so  far  as  the  manufacture  ant  smell,  and  of  its  containing  25  per  cent,  of 
of  carbonate  of  soda  is  concerned,  and  it  would  free  fatty  acid,  it  has  to  be  removed  in  the  prep- 
have  been  by  this  time  completely  driven  out  aration  of  the  fabric ;  while  hitherto  it  has 
of  the  market  by  its  rival,  but  for  the  impor-  been  regarded  as  of  no  value  except  as  a  oom- 
tance  of  its  by-product.  Bleaohing-powder  had  bustible  or  as  the  raw  material  for  illuminating 
not  as  yet  been  made  in  connection  with  the  gas.  The  clear  fat  arising  from  the  corabina- 
ammonia  process.    Three  methods  were,  how-  tion  of  eholesterin  with  the  fatty  acids  has 
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been  found,  however,  to  possess  some  valuable  changes  of  color  may  be  repeated  any  number 

properties.    It  is  perfectly  neutral,  and  not  sa-  of  times.    None  other  of  the  commonly-colored 

ponifiable  with  alkaline  hydrates,  while  it  is  alkaloids  which  were  tried  could  be  mistaken 

capable  of  taking  up  an  equal  weight  of  water,  for  strychnine  by  this  test,  but  each  of  them 

and  forming  an  extremely  pliant  soft  mass  ab-  exhibits  some  peculiarity  when  treated  in  the 

sorbable  by  the  skin,  which  can  be  incorporated  same  way,  which  would  give  a  clew  to  its  iden- 

with  various  medicamentSb  Liebrich  has  closely  tity.    A  convenient  reagent  for  the  detection 

studied  this  substance,  which  he  calls  '^  Lano-  of  alkaloids  can  be  made  by  mixing  a  weak  00- 

lin,"  and  having  been  manufactured  commer-  lution  of  potassium  chlorate  with  enough  stronff 

cially  and  introduced  to  the  trade,  it  has  in  a  hydrochloric  add  to  turn  it  bright  yellow,  and 

short  time  come  into  quite  general  demand  as  enough  water  to  make  it  very  pale  yellow, 

a  basb  for  salves  and  cosmetics.  This  euchlorine  solution  is  added  by  degrees  to 

l£r.  0.  O'Neill,  in  a  British  Association  pa-  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid  in  HCl,  which  is 
per  on  "  the  extent  to  which  calico-printing  boiled  after  each  addition.  Strychnine  gives  a 
and  the  tinctorial  arts  have  been  affected  by  fine  red  color,  bleached  by  excess  and  return- 
the  introduction  of  modern  colors,"  after  re-  ing  when  boiled.  Brncine  gives  a  violet  color 
marking  upon  the  continuing  multiplication  of  in  the  cold,  which  is  bleached  by  excess  and 
the  modem  colors,  said  that  none  of  them,  ex-  restored  by  boiling.  Narcotine  gives  a  bright- 
cept  alizarene  and  its  allied  blue  and  orange  yellow  color  in  the  cold,  which  becomes  pink 
derivatives,  could  be  said  to  be  fast  colors  upon  on  boiling  and  adding  more  of  the  euchlorine 
cotton  in  the  sense  that  madder  and  indigo  solution.  Quinine  gives  a  faint  yellowish  pink 
are  fast.  At  the  same  time  many  of  them  on  boiling.  After  cooling  the  solution  weak 
were  fast  enough  for  the  purposes  to  which  ammonia  is  gradually  added,  when :  Strychnine 
they  were  applied,  and  had  contributed  in  call-  gives  a  yellow  color  unchanged  by  boiling, 
co-printing  to  give  a  variety  of  coloring  which  Brucine  gives  the  same.  Narcotine  gives  a 
had  no  doubt  extended  the  demand  for  printed  dingy  green,  becoming  brown  on  boiling.  Qui- 
goods.  The  idea  that  all  new  dyes  were  bad  nine  gives  a  bright  green,  becoming  yellow  on 
dyes  was  not  warrantable.  Whatever  might  boiling.  Morphine  gives  no  reaction,  but  if, 
be  the  true  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  cot-  after  boiling  with  the  euchlorine  solution,  the 
ton  fabrics,  the  author  considered  that  the  in-  liquid  be  cooled  and  allowed  to  remain  in  con- 
trod  notion  of  modern  colors  in  the  dyeing  of  tact  with  zinc  for  a  minute  or  two,  it  will  give 
fancy  silk  and  woolen  styles  had  proved  of  very  the  characteristic  pink  reaction  with  ammonia, 
great  advantage.  William  Crookes,  observing  the  phosphores- 

The  search  for  means  for  improving  artificial  cence  of  alumina  and  its  various  forms  under 

lights  of  all  kinds  has  led  to  the  utilization  of  the  influence  of  the  electrical  discharge  in 

rare   earths  which,  like   lime  and  magnesia,  vacuo^  has  remarked  the  full  red  color  which  it 

have  great  light-emitting  properties  combined  presents.    The  spectrum  of  the  glowing  earth 

with  permanent  powers  of  resistance.    Zirconia  is  marked  by  an  intensely  brilliant  and  sharp 

thus  ngures  as  the  wick  in  Linneroan's  oxygen-  line,  to  which  the  color  is  due.    Observations 

ated  gas-lamp,  and  in  Auer^snew  incandescent  by  M.  de  Boisbaudran  led  him  to  suppose  that 

^as-light,  a  combination  of  similar  rare  earths  the  presence  of  chromium  is  indispensable  to 

IS  said  to  be  employed.  the  production  of  this  color.    Mr.  Crookes 

Dr.  C.  Fahlberg,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer-  having,  in  experiments  directed  expressly  to 

sity,  read  a  paper  in  the  British  Association  on  this  point,  produced  the  red  color  with  alumina 

**  Saccharine,  the  New  Sweet   Product  from  freed  from  chromium,  suggests  four  other  pos- 

Ooal-tar.**    The  new  extract,  which  was  two  sible  explanations  of  the  phenomenon :  1.  The 

hundred  and  fifty  times  sweeter  than  sugar,  had  crimson  line  is  due  to  alumina,  but  is  capable 

become  an  article  of  commerce,  and  was  manu-  of  being  suppressed  by  an  accompanying  earth 

factured  in  Germany.  Experiments  upon  ani-  which  concentrates  toward  one  end  of  the 

mals  and  men,  and  nine  years'  use  by  the  au-  fractionations.    2.  It  is  not  due  to  alumina,  but 

thor,  had  proved  it  to  be  entirely  harmless.  is  due  to  an  accompanying  earth  concentrating 

Charles  L.  Bloxam  describes  the  following  toward  the  other  end  of  the  fractionations.    3. 

as  a  characteristic  and  delicate  test  for  indenti-  It  belongs  to  alumina,  but  its  fall  development 

fying  strychnine :  the  alkaloid,  on  a  glass  slide  demands  certain  precautions  to  be  observed  in 

or  a  porcelain  crucible  lid,  is  dissolved  in  a  the  time  and  intensity  of  ignition,  degree  of 

drop  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  gently  heated ;  exhaustion,  or  its  absolute  freedom  from  alka- 

to  the  warm  solution  a  very  minute  quantity  line  and  other  bodies  carried  down  by  precipi- 

of  powdered  potassium  chlorate  is  added,  which  tated  alumina;  or,  4.  The  earth  alumina  is  a 

will  produce  an  intense  scarlet  color ;  one  or  compound  molecule,  one  of  the  constituent 

two  drops  of  ammonia  will  change  this  to  a  molecules  of  which  gives  the  crimson  line, 

brownisn  color,  giving  a  brownish  precipitate.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  alumina  would  be 

The  mixture  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  analogous  to  yttria. 

when  it  leaves  a  dark-green  residue,  dissolved  Among  the  questions  to  which  the  Commit- 
by  a  drop  of  water  into  a  green  solution,  tee  on  Electrolysis  of  the  British  Association 
changed  to  orange  brown  by  potash,  and  be-  gave  attention  during  the  year,  was  whether 
comes  green  again  with  nitric  acid.   These  last  the  well-marked  metallic  flJloy  or  ^uoM-com- 
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pound  could  be  in  the  slightest  degree  electro-  nomena  according  as  they  are  produced  by  the 
^zed  by  an  exceedingly  intense  current.  Un-  electric  light  in  the  phosphoroscope  or  by  the 
til  all  such  bodies  as  were  open  to  experiment  electric  discharge  in  titcuo;  the  former  effects 
had  been  cautiously  and  strenuously  examined,  being  simple,  but  not  obtainable  with  all  bod- 
they  were  unable  to  say  whether  there  was  a  ies.  Crookes  has  also  examined  this  subject, 
hard  and  fast  line  between  the  modes  of  con-  wHh  a  Tiew  of  clearing  up  the  discrepancies 
dnction,  or  in  what  manner  the  gradnation  between  the  two  observers.  His  results  genr 
from  one  to  the  other  occurred.  Another  im-  erally  corroborate  BecquerePs  obsenrations. 
portant  qaestion  was  whether  the  electric  car-  A.  Percy  Smith  says,  in  a  note  on  ^'  The 
rent  actually  decomposed  or  tore  asunder  the  Identification  of  Alkaloids  and  other  Crystal- 
roolecales  of  the  liquid  through  which  it  passed,  line  Bodies  by  the  Aid  of  the  Microscope,**  that 
or  whether  it  found  a  certain  number  of  those  the  number  of  cases  in  which  such  substances 
torn  asunder  or  dissociated  into  their  atoms  by  can  be  identified  by  this  instrument  alone  is 
chemical,  or  at  any  rate,  non-electrical,  means,  extremely  limited ;  but,  as  a  test  of  purity,  mi- 
and  that  these  loose  and  wandering  atoms  sub-  croscopic  investigation  has  a  very  wide  appli- 
mitted  to  the  guiding  tendency  of  the  electric  cation.  When  we  are  dealing  with  a  substance 
slope,  and  joined  one  or  the  other  of  two  pro-  that,  when  pure,  crystallizes  in  a  definite  form 
cessions  toward  either  electrode,  only  offering  from  any  particular  solvent,  it  is  manifest  that 
resistance  when  brought  into  immediate  prox-  any  departure  from  that  form  would  lead  to 
imity  with  the  electrode.  the  suspicion  of  adulteration.  Again,  if  we 
Dr.  Hans  Molisch  proposes  as  more  delicate  take  such  a  substance  as^bark  or  opium,  it  is 
and  speedy  tests  than  have  hitherto  been  used  quite  possible  to  distinguish  from  one  another 
for  distinguishing  between  animal  and  vegeta-  tne  various  alkaloids  which  it  contains.  Be- 
ble  fibers,  two  new  sugar  reactions  which  he  sides  the  form  assumed  by  the  free  base,  it  is  of 
has  discovered  and  described  in  full  in  the  importance  to  convert  it  into  a  salt,  as  there  is 
"  Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sci-  frequently  a  marked  departure  in  the  form  of 
ences  in  Vienna.**  They  are,  the  production  by  the  crystals  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  base, 
all  sugars  with  alpha  naphthol  of  a  deep-violet  Some  experience  is  necessary  in  selecting  the 
coloration,  and  with  thymol  of  a  cinnabar-ru-  most  suitable  solvent  from  which  to  crystallize 
by-carmine  -  red,  flocculent  precipitate.  The  an  alkaloid,  as  the  duration  of  the  evaporation 
same  reactions  are  given  indirectly  by  the  car-  may  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  form  of 
bohydrates  and  glucosides,  from  which  sugar  the  crystals.  In  some  cases,  evaporation  may 
is  formed  after  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  be  accelerated  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  in  others. 
Plant-fibers  contain  sugar  or  the  substances  such  a  proceeding  is  fatal  to  success.  The  ad- 
convertible  into  sugar,  and  give  the  sugar-tests ;  dition  of  alcohol  to  ether,  and  of  water  to  al- 
animflJ  fibers  do  not.  A  few  silks  give  a  weak,  cohol,  appears  to  be  the  best  means  of  retard- 
transient  reaction,  but  it  is  so  slight  and  con-  ing  the  process  when  necessary.  The  author 
tinues  for  so  short  a  time  that  it  need  not  de-  always  employs  polarized  light  by  which  to 
ceive  the  careful  observer.  It  is  important,  view  the  crystals,  either  with  or  without  the 
however,  in  applying  the  test,  to  remove  all  addition  of  a  selenite  plate.  Here,  again,  the 
foreign  vegetable  matter  that  may  be  aeciden-  duration  of  evaporation  has  a  marked  effect,  as 
tally  present,  or  left  in  the  finishing.  This  also  does  the  strength  of  the  solution.  If  the 
may  be  done  by  boiling  and  washing.  substance  is  deposited  in  a  thin  film,  it  may  be 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  having  asserted,  con-  altogether  invisible  without  polarized  light, 
tradictory  to  BecquereVs  conclusions,  that  cal-  Thick  crystals  frequently  produce  color  with- 
cined  alumina  does  not  give  a  trace  of  fiuores-  out  the  selenite,  and  those  that  are  very  thick 
cence  when  submitted  to  the  electric  discharge  may  depolarize  without  any  coloration.  This 
in  uaeuo^  and  tliat  the  red  fluorescence  of  alumi-  being  borne  in  mind,  no  difficulty  whatever  is 
na  seems  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  chro-  experienced  in  practice,  as  it  is  easy  to  compare 
minm,  Becquerel  has  repeated  his  experiments,  with  an  alkaloid  of  known  purity  crystallized 
using  for  the  purpose  substances  furnished  by  under  the  same  conditions. 
De  Boisbaudran  himself,  and  finds  his  previous  J.  Edward  Whitfield  has  reported  upon  the 
conclusions  confirmed.  The  fragments  of  albu-  analysis  of  natural  borates,  in  which,  instead 
mina,  when  excited  by  the  light  of  the  elec-  of  the  inaccurate  methods  hitherto  in  use,  boric 
trie  arc,  emitted  a  red  light,  which,  however,  acid  has  been  determined  by  a  method  devised 
was  much  weaker  than  that  given  out,  under  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Gorch.  The  minerals  analyzed 
the  same  circumstances,  by  alumina  containing  are  Colemanite,  from  California ;  Priceite, 
chromium.  But,  after  calcination,  this  alumi-  from  Oregon  rUlexite,  from  Nevada;  Ludwig- 
na  became  quite  as  luminous  as  alumina  con-  ite,  from  the  Banate,  Hungary ;  Datolite,  from 
taining  chromium,  and  of  the  same  color.  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J. ;  Danburite,  from  New  York ; 
With  alumina  prepared  by  himself,  the  light  and  Axinite,  from  Oomwall  and  from  Dau- 
emitted  was  the  characteristic  red  light.    The  phiny,  France. 

addition  of  chromium,  then,  does  not  change  Atonic  WdglitB. — ^Prof.  Thorpe  and  Mr.  A.  P. 

the  color  of  the  phosphorescent  light,  but  sim-  Laurie  have  redetermined  the  atomic  weight 

ply  increases  its  intensity.    Becquerel  calls  at-  of  gold  from  a  preparation  of  the  double  bro- 

tention  to  the  difference  in  the  luminous  phe-  mide  of  potassium  and  gold.    Taking  Stasia 
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Tslae  for  oxysen  at  16*96,  the  atomic  weight  With  it,  spectnim  measarements  maj  be  made 

of  gold  18  fixed  by  the  average  resolt  of  their  between  two  colors  whose  wave-lengths  differ 

analyses  at  196*85;  but  if,  with  Mendolejeff,  by  only  0.000,000,000,016rom.     The  inventor 

we  consider  oxygen  16,  the  atomic  weight  ot  thinks  that  the  results  obtained  by  this  instra- 

gold  becomes  197*28.    Mendel^eff  considered  ment  when  used  as  a  spectro-photometer,  are 

the  old  value  of  gold,  196*2,  to  be  too  low,  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  diose  obtainable 

because  there  was  no  place  in  the  periodic  sys-  with  polarizing  iustrnments. 

tern  for  an  element  of  that  atomic  weight  hav-  Charles  W.  Folkard  has  described  a  simple 

ing  the  properties  of  gold.    Hence  the  result  apparatus,  made  from  ordinary  laboratory  ap- 

of  the  present  determination  has  been  to  place  piiancee,  for  the  bacteriological  examination  of 

gold  in  what  seems  to  be  its  proper  position  in  water.    Test-tubes,  about  7  inches  long  and 

the  periodic  classification.  eeven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  used 

Gerhai^  KrOss  has  determined  the  atomic  to  receive  the  nutrient  jelly.    They  are  closed 

weight  of  gold  by  the  analysis  of  neutral  tri-  by  a.  plug  of  cotton- wool,  which  is  tied  by 

chloride  and  of  potassium  gold  bromide.    The  thread  round  a  piece  of  glass  tube  bent  at  right 

mean  value  derived  from  ^ve  methods  was  angles  and  drawn  off  at  one  end.    The  bent 

196*669.    The  author  regards  196*64  as  most  tube  has  a  capacity  of  Ice.,  and  serves  for  the 

probably  correct.  introduction  of  the  measured  quantity  of  water 

A.  C.  Cousins  has  observed,  in  studying  the  for  experiment.    The  whole  is  sterilized  in  the 

relations  between  ^old,  thallium,  and  mercury,  usual  way.    The  water,  of  which  a  sample  is  to 

that  the  atomic  weight  of  mercury  is  the  mean  be  examined,  is  allowed  to  run  through  a  piece 

of  those  of  ffold  and  thallium ;  that  its  specific  of  three-eighths-inch  India-rubber  tube  (pierced 

gravity  in  the  liquid  state  is  very  nearly  the  with  a  smal]  hole  in  the  middle,  and  furnished 

mean  of  their  atomic  volumes ;  and  that  its  with  a  glass  Jet  at  the  end)  till  all  the  germs 

own  atomic  volume  is  almost  exactly  the  theo-  on  the  tube  have  been  washed  away.    The  cap- 

retical  specific  gravity  of  an  alloy  formed  of  illary  end  is  passed  throufi^  the  hole  in  the 

equal  weights  of  gold  and  thallium.  India-rubber  tube,  and  sufficient  time  is  al- 

Prof.  Camelly,  in  a  paper  in  the  British  As-  lowed  for  any  germs  on  it  to  be  washed  off. 
sociation  on  *^  The  Antiseptic  Properties  of  The  capillary  end  is  then  broken  off  by  the 
Metallic  Salts  in  relation  to  their  Cliemical  fingers  or  by  a  pair  of  pliers,  while  it  is  inside 
Composition,*'  held  that  there  was  a  relation  the  India-robber  tube.  The  water  (which  is  of 
between  the  atomic  weights  of  various  sub-  course  running  all  the  time)  fills  the  bent  tube, 
stances  and  their  antiseptic  properties,  and  being  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  partially  stop- 
suggested  that  there  was  a  distinct  relation  be-  ping  the  glass  let  for  an  instant.  The  bent 
tween  the  power  which  these  antiseptic  bodies  tube  is  then  withdrawn,  the  capillary  end  is 
had  upon  animals  and  those  which  they  pro-  sealed  in  the  fiame,  and  the  Ice.  of  water  is 
duced  upon  micro-organisms.  transferred  to  the  test-tube  by  shaking. 

Prof.  Thorpe  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Toung  have  de-  Schall  has  constructed  a  balance  on  which 

termined  the  atomic  weight  of  silicon,  from  the  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  any  given  gas  to  that 

tetra-bromide,  which  they  prepared  in  consid-  of  hydr<^n — and  hence  the  molecular  weight 

erable  quantity,  at  28*832.  of  this  gas — ^may  be  read  directly  from  the  de- 

Appantu. — J.  B.  Mackintosh  has  devised  an  flection, 
improved  form  of  Elliott's  gas-apparatus  to  ob-  igrlrattnal  dMiristry. — Sir  J.  Lawes  and  Dr. 
viate  difficulties  in  the  ordinary  form  of  that  Gilbert,  reporting  in  the  British  Association  on 
apparatus,  and  prevent  the  liability  of  acci-  ^'Tbe  Present  State  of  the  Question  of  the 
dentally  introducing  some  air  during  the  oper-  Sources  of  Nitrogen  in  Vegetation,"  quoted  the 
atlon.  The  essential  feature  of  the  apparatus  opinions  of  a  number  of  writers  on  the  cul ti- 
ls a  three-way  T-stopcock  on  the  measuring  vation  of  the  soil,  and  said  that  the  results  at 
burette,  by  which  connection  may  be  made  be-  present  are  extremely  conflicting  as  to  whether 
tween  any  two  of  the  burettes  to  the  complete  free  nitrogen  comes  into  play  in  any  way.  The 
isolation  of  the  other.  Another  time-saving  results  quantitatively  are  most  discrepant,  and 
device  is  in  the  fixing  of  the  zero-points  of  the  the  explanations  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
graduations.  In  the  measuring  and  explosion  observers ;  still  there  are  many  results  which 
burettes  the  zero-point  is  taken  at  that  point  can  only  be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways: 
where  the  capillary-tube  expands  into  the  bu-  either  error  was  at  work  or  free  nitrogen  was 
rette,  and  where  the  water  will  naturally  re-  brought  into  operation.  The  authors  thought, 
main  when  the  excess  drains  to  the  bottom  of  however,  that  they  must  hold  their  opinions  in 
the  burette.  This  renders  the  a^'ustment  to  abeyance  for  the  present  They  dwelt  upon  the 
zero  an  automatic  one,  with  no  sacrifice  of  experiments  which  had  been  made  in  the  rais- 
accuracy.  The  absorption-tube  has  a  single  ing  of  various  crops,  and  said  it  was  shown  that 
gradation  at  lOOcc.  nitrogen  was  derived  from  the  residue  of  crops 

A  new  form  of  spectroscope  has  been  devised  previously  taken  from  the  soil.    There  was 

by  G.  Ertlss,  whicn  is  based  upon  the  Bunsen  clear  evidence  of  nitrification  of  the  subsoil  in 

and  Kirchhoff  instrument,  but  has  received  a  certain  cases.    The  evidence  was  at  present  in- 

n umber  of  modifications  and  additions  adapted  adequate  to  justify  a  definite  conclusion  upon 

to  make  it  available  as  a  universal  spectroscope,  the  matter. 
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Warrington^s  experiments  at  Rotbamstead,  botany,  so  the  chemist  will  find  extensive  op- 
before  referred  to  in  the  ^*  Annaal  Oyclopssdia,*'  portonities  tor  research  in  sach  investigations  as 
indica^  that  in  ^*  our  clay  soils  the  nitrifying  those  of  the  processes  whereby  the  substances 
organism  is  not  uniformly  distributed  much  constituting  the  various  organs  of  plants  and 
below  nine  inches  from  the  surface.*'  In  later  their  contents  are  formed,  and  those  again  to 
experiments,  in  which  rather  more  soil  was  which  the  decomposition  and  decay  of  vege- 
placed  in  the  solution  to  be  nitrified,  and  a  pro-  table  matter  are  due ;  subjects  as  to  which  our 
portion  of  gypsum  was  added,  the  results  were  knowledge  is  quite  elementary,  but  which,  it 
m  manv  respects  entirely  different.  No  failure  seemed  to  him,  admitted  of  an  extension  and 
to  produce  nitrification  was  observed  in  sam-  development  of  which  we  have  at  present  not 
pies  of  soil  down  to  and  including  a  depth  of  the  least  conception.  The  very  first  steps  of 
two  feet  from  the  surface ;  and  in  some  in-  the  process  whereby  organic  or  organized  mat- 
stances  nitrification  took  place  at  as  great  ter  is  formed  in  plauts  are  hardly  understood, 
depths  as  four  and  six  feet,  but  at  seven  and  Granted  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  forma- 
eight  feet  aH  the  experiments  &iled.  tion  in  a  plant  of  a  compound  of  simple  consti- 

MlMelbUMtu. — John  Trowbridge  and  C.  0.  tution,  such  as  oxalic  or  formic  acia,  how  far 
Hutchins  have  made  new  spectroscopic  exam-  would  we  still  be  from  understanding  the  build- 
inations  to  determine  the  question  of  the  ex-  ing  up  of  such  compounds  as  starch,  albumen, 
istence.of  oxygen  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  or  morphia?  The  syntheses  so  successfully 
which  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  Dr.  tienry  and  ingeniously  carried  out  in  our  laboratories 
Draper  was  firmly  persuaded  from  the  appar-  do  not  here  assist  us  in  the  least.  We  know 
ent  coincidences  of  lines  of  oxygen  with  cer-  the  steps  by  which  alizarene  is  artificially  pro- 
tain  bright  spaces  in  bis  photographs  of  the  duced  from  anthracene ;  but  does  any  one  sup- 
sun's  spectrum,  that  oxygen  existed  in  the  pose  that  the  plant  commences  in  the  same  way 
solar  atmosphere;  and  his  investigation  was  with  anthracene,  converting  tliis  into  anthra- 
accepted  by  M.  Faye.  Prof.  J.  0.  Draper  also  quinine,  and  bavins  acted  on  the  latter  first 
reasoned  that  oxygen  existed  in  the  sun  n*om  the  with  acid,  then  with  alkali,  arrived  at  last  at 
coincidences  of  bright  oxygen  lines  with  dark  alizarene  ?  Indeed,  the  plant  never  contains 
oxygen  lines  in  the  spectrum.  With  the  use  of  ready-formed  alizarene  at  all.  What  we  have 
spectroscopes  of  much  wider  dispersion  power  observed  from  the  beginning  is  a  glucoside,  a 
than  were  at  the  command  of  these  observers,  compound  of  alizarene  and  glucose,  which,  so 
and  therefore  giving  more  numerous  and  accu-  far  as  we  see,  is  not  gradually  built  up,  but 
rate  data,  the  authors  found  that  the  ^*  bright  springs  into  existence  at  once.  With  respect 
lines  "  of  the  sun's  spectrum  vanished  at  once,  to  the  decomposition  of  organic  and  organized 
or  no  longer  appeared  as  such,  and  all  the  ap-  matters,  the  author  was  inclined  to  think  that 
parent  connections  between  them  and  the  oxy-  some  of  the  younger  chemists  and  physiologists 

fen  lines  also  disappeared.    The  hypothesis  of  of  to-day  might  live  to  see  the  time  when  all 

*rof.  J.  C.  Draper,  that  the  dark  lines  occupy-  the  now  mysterious  and  unaccountable  pro- 

ing  the  bright  bands  of  Dr.  H.  Draper's  spec-  cesses  going  on  in  the  organisms  of  plants  and 

trum  is  rendered  untenable  by  the  lack  of  any  animals,  including  those  of  fermentation,  will 

systematic  connection  between  the  two.  be  found  to  occur  in  accordance  with  purely 

Dr.  Edward  Schunk,  President  of  the  Ghem-  physical  and  chemical  laws, 
ical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  deline-  In  a  lecture  on  the  rate  of  explosion  in  eases, 
ated  the  probable  future  of  chemistry  in  his  in-  delivered  during  the  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
augural  address.  The  question,  he  said,  had  sociation,  Prof.  Harold  B.  Dixon  illustrated  his 
frequently  suggested  itself  to  him,  will  cnemi-  subject  by  performing  the  experiment  of  filling 
cal  science  go  on  expanding  and  developing  a  vessel  full  of  hydrogen  and  allowing  it  to 
during  the  next  few  generations,  as  it  has  aone  siphon  itself  out  while  the  air  penetrated  into 
in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years,  or  will  the  vessel  and  mixed  with  the  hydrogen.  This 
there  be  limits  to  systematic  chemistry — i.  e.,  experiment,  the  author  said,  exhibited  the  three 
to  the  history  and  description  of  all  possible  divisions  of  gaseous  explosions:  the  ordinary 
combinations  of  the  elements?  He  was  in-  combustion;  the  vibratory  movement,  due,  he 
clined  to  take  the  latter  view.  He  thought  it  believed,  to  the  explosion  of  the  air  and  hy- 
probable  that  in  the  course  of  time,  at  the  rate  drogen  in  unison  with  the  mass  of  the  gas  in 
at  which  we  are  now  progressing,  nearly  all  the  tube ;  and  the  explosion  of  the  whole  mass, 
possible  compounds  will  have  been  prepared.  He  believed  there  was  some  relation  between 
all  the  most  important  chemical  facts  will  have  what  he  might  call  the  mean  velocity  of  trans- 
been  discovered,  and  pure  chemistry  will  be  lation  of  the  products  of  combustion  and  the 
practically  exhausted,  and  have  arrived  at  the  bodies  burned,  which  would  be  found  to  coin- 
same  condition  as  systematic  botany  and  min-  cide  with  the  actual  rate  of  explosion.  The 
eralogy,  with  only  rarely  a  new  plant  or  min-  study  of  explosions  was  of  double  interest — an 
eral  to  be  determined,  now  are.  Dxxi  chemical  interest  attaching  to  the  power  which  it  offered 
science  would  notecase.  It  would  continue  to  in  the  hands  of  men,  and  a  grander  theoreti- 
develop,  but  in  other  directions  than  those  cal  interest  attaching  to  the  play  of  the  natural 
previously  pursued.  As  the  botanist  has  still  sources  here  shown  in  great  intensity.  In  their 
a  wide  field  of  investigation  in  physiological  ordinary  questionings  of  nature  we  were  ac- 
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customed  to  experiment  only  at  an  atmospheric  Valparaiso  to  Fiame,  Austria,  to  stndj  the 
pressure,  a  few  pounds  on  the  square  inch,  and  construction  of  Whitehead  torpedoes, 
at  only  a  few  hundred  degrees  removed  from  The  French  firm  of  George  Chautiers,  naval 
absolute  cold.  Under  other  conditions  we  had  architects,  made  proposals  to  the  Government 
the  temperatures  of  the  suns  and  stars  which  in  September,  1887,  to  build  a  steel-clad  of 
might  be  measured  by  thousands  of  degrees ;  6,000  tons,  furnished  with  all  the  latest  im- 
we  had  pressures  in  the  center  of  the  earth  provements  of  naval  warfare, 
which  might  be  measured  by  millions  of  atm OS-  iluBCM. — In  spite  of  the  costly  war  with 
pheres ;  and  we  had  motions  of  masses  of  plan-  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  public  debt  amounted 
etarr  matter  which  might  be  measured  by  nun-  on  Jan.  1, 1886,  to  but  $88,663,787,  being  com- 
dreds  of  miles  in  a  second.  Without  reaching  posed  as  follows :  Foreign  indebtedness,  pay- 
these  extreme  limits,  the  study  of  explosives  able  in  gold,  $88,788,500 ;  home  indebtedness, 
widened  our  range  of  experience,  and  as  such  bearing  from  8  to  9  per  cent,  interest,  $28,- 
it  must  lend  some  efficient  aid  to  the  advance  282,821 ;  paper  money  in  circulation,  $26,687,- 
of  science.  916.  Total,  $88,653,787.  On  Jan.  1,  1887, 
CBIU,  an  independent  republic  of  South  the  foreign  debt  stood,  $34,601,270;  and  the 
'America.  (For  details  relatmg  to  area,  see  internal  debt,  $49,228,429.  Total,  $83,824,- 
^^  Annual  Oydopsdia^*  for  1884.)  The  popu-  699.  The  total  increase  consequently  was, 
lation  of  Chili,  according  to  the  last  census,  $170,962,  the  home  debt  having  decreased 
taicen  on  Nov.  26,  1885,  is  2,524,476.  $686,808,  and  the  foreign  debt  increased  $867,- 
GevenBeBt. — The  President  is  Don  Manuel  770.  Toward  the  close  of  1886  the  Chilian 
Balmaceda,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  Government  succeeded  in  converting  into  £6,- 
Sept.  18,  1891.  The  Cabinet  was  composed  in  200,000  4i-per-cent.  bonds,  at  98i;  £852,100 
1887  of  the  following  ministers :  Interior,  Don  1858  4i-per-cent ;  £1,241,800  1867  6-per-cent., 
Anibal  ZaAartu;  Foreign  Affairs,  Don  Miguel  and  £3,696,800  1870,  1873,  and  1875  5-per- 
Lamun^tegui ;  Justice.  Don  Pedro  L.  Cuadra ;  cent,  old  outstanding  bonds.  The  proceeds, 
Treasurer,  Don  Agustin  Edwards;  War  and  while  canceling  the  old  bonds,  left  besides 
Navy,  Don  Manuel  Garcia de  laFnente;  and  £315,000  for  Peruvian  bondholaers.  There- 
Public  Works,  Don  Pedro  Montt.  The  Chilian  port  of  the  Chilian  Minister  of  Finance,  June 
Minister  to  the  United  States  is  Don  Domingo  1,  1887,  showed  that  in  1886  the  amount  of 
Gana.  The  Chilian  Consul  at  New  York  is  money  received  into  the  treasury  was  $65,764,- 
Don  Justo  R.  de  la  Espriella ;  and  the  Consul-  588,  which  included  the  $14,652,331  surplus 
General  at  San  Francisco,  Don  Juan  de  la  from  1885.  The  expenditure  in  1886  was 
Cruz  Cerda.    The  United  States  Minister  to  $49,413,775. 

Chili  is  Hon.  William  R.  Roberts.  War  Oatau.— During  1887  negotiations  con- 
Amy  aid  Navy. — While  the  rank  and  file  re-  tinned  between  Chili  and  Germany  with  re- 
mained 5,541,  the  number  of  officers,  toward  spect  to  fourteen  claims  presented  by  German 
the  close  of  1886,  was  reduced  from  970  to  928,  subjects  for  losses  suffered  by  them  during  the 
the  National  Guard  being  at  the  same  time,  war  in  the  Pacific.  The  Italian  Government 
for  the  three  arms,  fixed  at  48,674  men.  also  holds  heavy  claims  in  behalf  of  Italians, 
The  Minister  of  the  Navy,  Aug.  20,  1886,  re-  and  demands  that  at  least  20  per  cent,  of 
ported  that  the  navy  consisted  of  two  iron-  the  amount  claimed  shall  be  paid.  The  French 
clads,  one  monitor,  three  corvettes,  two  gun-  Government,  tired  of  the  continuous  disputes 
boats,  three  cruisers,  one  steam  transport,  four  that  have  occurred  in  consequence  of  the 
e$eampavais^  six  pontoons,  and  nine  torpedo-  French  claims,  has  offered  to  accept  a  round 
boats,  the  armament  of  the  fleet  being  75  guns;  sum  of  $1,000,000  in  coin,  which  it  would 
the  joint  tonnage  17,080,  with  4,550  horse-  distribute  among  French  neutral  citizens  who 
power,  manned  by  1,481  sailors.  Adding  the  were  sufferers  by  the  war. 
officers,  engineers,  and  garrison,  the  number  Connerce. — ^The  foreign-trade  movement  in 
of  men  serving  in  the  fleet  aggregated  2,478.  Chili  has  been  as  follows: 

In  September,  1887,  this  number  was  increased    

by  decree  to  2,800,  to  be  raised  if  need  be  to    

6,000.    The  number  of  cadets  in  the  naval  import., 

schools  was  fixed  at  150,  volunteers,  after  serv-  Export ! ! 

ing  their  time,  to  be  entitled  to  108,900  square  ,p^^, 

metres  of  Government  land,  and  the  premiums  increoM . 

to  be  paid  them  as  follows ;  $200  to  those  en-    

listing  for  the  first  time ;  $250  to  those  re-en-  The  chief  exports  of  1886  consisted  of :  Prod- 
listing ;    and  $300  to  those  serving  a  third  nets  of  the  mines,  $40,264,840,  showing  a  de- 
term,  crease,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
In  August  the  Government  ordered  Don  of  $1,785,881 ;  agricultural  products,  $9,710,- 
Enrique  Simpson,  Captain  of  the  Navy,  to  747,  being  $1,788,401  greater  than  in  1885 ; 
draw  up  a  project  of  fortification  for  the  ports  manufactures,  $172,900,  being  $31,000  more ; 
of  Iquique,  Antofagasta,  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  and  specie  and  bullion,  $644,416,  being  $8,188 
Talcohnano,  Lota,  Corral,  and  Ancud.  less.    The  amount  representing  nitrate  expor- 
A  commission  of  engineers  was  sent  from  tation  was  $1,424,075  less  than  in  1885;  cop- 
VOL.  zxvu. — 8    A 


MOVEMENT. 


1885. 


$41,218,725 
51,490,286 

$92,709,011 


1886. 


$47,101,8:0 
53,581,641 


$100,C82,991 
7,978,980 
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per  in  bars  shdwed  $1,237,745  decrease,  and 
silver  in  bars,  $202,187,  all  due  to  the  decline 
in  valaes,  and  reduced  quantities  shipped,  so 
fftr  as  copper  is  concerned.  Products  of  agri- 
culture, of  the  mills,  and  stock  farms  showed 
the  following  items  of  increase:  Wheat,  $917,- 
514;  wool,  $425,816;  barley.  $124,068;  oats, 
$127,398;  flour,  $87,907.  During  the  first 
nine  months  of  1887,  Chilian  copper  exporta- 
tion did  not  exceed  22,872  tons,  against  30.212 
tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1886. 
The  Chilian  exportation  of  nitrate  of  soda  has 
been  as  follows : 


DESTINATION. 


To  Northern  Europe 

To  the  MediterraneaD    

To  the  United  Stotes  on  the 

Atlantle 

To  the  United  States  on  the 

Pacific 


Total 


1884.      1880. 


1880. 


Qtthitmla. 


Qolotals.    I  QnloUU. 
10,89Q,S10  8,551,087 1 7,950.453 
108,093 


lS6,ft76      41,980 
1,211,714    887,296 
49,078     Tr,n2 


11,83S,178  9,901,626 


1,486,1S9 
2d6,905 


9,805,288 


The  American  trade  with  Chili  has  been  as 
follows : 


FISCAL  Y£AR. 

Isiporti  Aon  CbQl 
1     Into  th«  UBlt«d 
StatM. 

DooiMtle  exportfl 

fron  tiw  United 

Statai  to  Chili. 

18S8 

$435,584 

587,986 

604,525 

1,1S2,945 

2,868,288 

$2,887,&M 
8,286,945 
2,192,672 
],978,M8 
8,062,507 

18^ 

IShO 

1880 

1687 

In  August,  1887,  the  Chilian  Chambers 
passed  a  law  exempting  from  import  duties 
articles  introduced  for  mining  and  other  indus- 
trial purposes. 

Hercluuit  MarlM. — There  were  afloat  under 
the  Chilian  flag,  on  May  1,  1886,  37  steamers, 
with  a  joint  tonnage  of  18,625 ;  7  ships,  with 
8,461  tons;  88.  barks,  with  44,843  tons;  5 
brigs,  with  1,614;  7  schooner-brigs,  with  2,- 
148;  11  schooners,  with  1,182;  and  18  sloops 
with  1,112;  together,  173  vessels,  with  77,285 
tons,  being  an  increase  for  the  year  of  2  steam- 
ers and  5  sailing- vessels. 

Ral]rMib.--The  Republic  of  Chili,  which  will 
soon  be  in  intimate  connection  by  transconti- 
nental railways  with  the  Argentine  Republic, 
is  rapidly  developing  its  great  resources.  The 
geographical  configuration  of  the  country,  long 
and  narrow,  with  a  great  coast-line,  and  more 
than  fifty  seaports,  makes  it  unusually  inde- 
pendent of  railroads  as  means  of  communica- 
tion. But  ChUi  was  the  first  of  the  South 
American  nations  to  introduce  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  and  while  Brazil,  Peru,  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  have  a  greater  mileage,  Chili, 
in  proportion  to  population,  still  stands  at  the 
head,  both  in  railways  and  telegraph  lines. 
Of  the  latter  she  has  15,000  kilometres  in  op- 
eration ;  of  railways,  2;o00  in  operation,  and 
3,000  more  in  process  of  construction.  The 
Chilian  Senate  las  unanimously  voted  a  sub- 
sidy to  be  used  in  completing  the  gap  of  140 
miles  to  connect  the  Chilian  system  with  that 


of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  Chilian  Cov- 
er ument  has  caused  surveys  to  be  made  with  a 
view  to  the  extension  of  the  Palmilla  and  San 
Fernando  Railroad  to  the  coast.  It  was  found 
that  the  extension  would  have  to  be  85  kilo- 
metres long,  and  would  cost  8,000,000,  It  is 
probable  that  the  work  will  be  taken  up  in  sec- 
tions, the  first  and  most  practicable  of  which, 
from  Palmilla  to  Alcones,  is  fully  half  of  the 
entire  proposed  extension,  estimated  not  to  ex- 
ceed in  cost  $750,000. 

In  December,  1886,  the  Arauco  Company 
was  incorporated  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  a  concession  granted  by  the 
Chilian  Government  in  October,  1884,  to  build 
a  railroad  from  Concepcion  to  Rios  de  Curan- 
clahue,  and  undertake  certain  public  works  in 
the  province  of  Arauco,  and  other  portions 
of  Chili. 

In  1887  tramways  were  laid  in  the  principal 
streets  of  Concepcion.  The  new  viaduct  be- 
tween Concepcion  and  Curanclalme.  in  course 
of  construction,  will  be  the  third  hignest  in  the 
world. 

The  Giace  CMtnct— The  Chilian  Government 
having  taken  nmbrage  at  certain  clauses  of  the 
Grace-Aranibar  contract  between  Peru  and 
her  bondholders,  the  Peruvian  Government 
abstained  from  carrying  out  the  agreement. 
Chili  based  her  objections  on  two  of  the  princi- 
pal clauses  of  that  document.  First,  the  im- 
plied assertion  that  she  is  responsible  for  half 
of  the  Peruvian  foreign  debt,  as  she  has  seized 
the  property  by  which  that  obligation  was 
guaranteed,  whereas,  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
she  declared  that  she  would  hand  over  to  the 
bondholders  half  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
guano  she  might  sell  abroad,  and  the  Peruvian 
debt  was  never  alluded  to.  The  second  objec- 
tion is  based  on  the  immigration  of  Europeans 
to  Peru,  proposed  in  the  contract,  ana  the 
large  grants  of  land  to  be  given  to  the  Grace 
Company.  Chili  declared  that  this  was  noth- 
ing but  handing  over  the  independence  of  Peru 
to  a  foreign  power,  and  that  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, established  by  the  United  States,  would 
forbid  such  concession. 

Trieph«M8«  —  Communication  by  telephone 
was  opened  during  the  summer  between  San- 
tiago and  Valparaiso. 

Hectrlc  Light.— The  city  of  Coquirabo  adopted 
and  received  in  1887  the  electric  light  for  illu- 
minating its  thoroughfares. 

5ew  Lazaretto.— The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passed  a  bill,  early  in  1887,  creating  a  lazaretto 
and  provisioning  station  of  infected  vessels  at 
the  Islands  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

New  ColoBy.— During  the  latter  part  of  1885 
a  colony  was  found^  by  agricultural  immi- 
grants at  Ercilla,  in  Araucania,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  the  village  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  civilized  community,  and  the  adjoining 
farms  were  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

€h«ien. — The  cholera  invaded  Chili  by  land 
from  the  Argentine  Republic  toward  the  close 
of    1886,  tlie  sanitary  cordon    having    been 
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broken  despite  the  severest  qnarantioe  meas-  Edicttlie. — ^The  state  devotes  $8,000,000  a 

ores.    It  ravaged  CLili  till  the  summer,  and  up  year  to  public  instruction,  which  is  free  in  all 

to  May  21  there  had  been  899  cases  at  Valpa-  grades,  and   the  country  has   1,500  primary 

raiso,  of  which  628  proved  fatal ;  at  Quillota,  schools,  which  are  attended  by  more  than  100,- 

outof  1,959  attacked,  1,002  died.  000  children. 

Mbieral  BesMrecs. — The  province  of  Coquimbo  CHINA,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  The  Em- 
has  become  remarkable  for  the  production  and  peror  is  Hwangti,  snrnamed  Kwang-seui,  son 
exportation  of  manganese.  In  1885  the  ex-  of  the  Prince  Oh^nn,  or  Seventh  Prince.  He 
portation  reached  8,753  tons,  and  during  the  was  born  in  1871,  succeeded  to  the  throne  by 
first  half  of  1886  it  was  88,802  tons.  Nearly  proclamation  in  1875,  and  assumed  the  govern* 
the  whole  of  this  was  sliipped  to  England.  A  ment  of  his  dominions  on  attaining  his  ma- 
mine  of  good  coal  was  discovered  in  the  latter  jority  Feb.  7,  1887;  yet  the  Empress  Regent 
part  of  1886,  on  the  island  of  Chiloe,  which  still  exercises,  to  a  large  extent,  the  royal  pre- 
has  been  bought  and  is  worked  by  an  English  rogative.  The  Emperor^s  father,  thouch  pre- 
company.  This  discovery  is  the  more  impor-  eluded  from  holding  any  official  post,  has,  for 
tant  as  Chili  has  so  far  been  obliged  to  import  some  years,  been  the  leading  statesman  in 
coal  from  England  and  Australia.  At  Esme-  China.  The  highest  official  h<>dy  is  the  Nei- 
ralda  a  rich  silver-mine  was  discovered  toward  ko,  consisting  of  four  members,  with  two  as- 
the  oloee  of  1886,  in  addition  to  similar  discov-  sistants  from  the  Han-lin,'  who  see  that  the  acts 
eries  made  in  that  locality  thr^e  years  pre-  of  the  ministry  conform  to  the  laws.  Under 
vionsly.  About  $3,000,000  was  taken  out  dur-  the  four  ministers  are  the  seven  government 
ing  the  interval  A  company  was  formed  in  boards,  viz.:  the  Board  of  Civil  Appointments ; 
New  York  in  1887,  with  a  capital  of  $300,-  the  Board  of  Revenue;  the  Board  of  Rites  and 
000,  for  the  par[)ose  of  doing  a  general  milling  Ceremonies;  the  Army  Board;  the  Board  of 
and  smelting  business  in  Chili.  Important  gold  Public  Works ;  the  Tribunal  of  Criminal  Juris- 
dissoveries  were  made  in  1886  at  Condoriaco,  diction ;  and  the  Admiralty  Board.  (For  sta- 
in the  province  of  Coquimbo.  tistics  of  area  and  population,  and  the  army,  see 

ladistrles. — Chilian  wines    are  so  excellent  ^^  Annual  Cyclopflsdia  ^'  for  1866.) 

that  they  begin  to  attract  attention  in  France,  Fliiances. — The  revenue  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 

prizes  having  been  awarded  them  at  the  last  emment  is  known  only  by  estimates.    A  writer 

exhibition  in  Bordeaux.    The  Argentine  Re-  estimates  the  ordinary  revenue  for  1885  at  64,- 

publio  is  Chili's  best  market  at  present  for  her  000,000  taels,  or  about  $87,000,000,  of  which 

wines.  20,000,000  taels  represent  the  portion  of  the 

Oysters. — Viscount  Y.  R.  de  Solminhac,  a  land-tax  that  is  payable  in  money ;  7,000,000 
Frenchman,  has  applied  to  the  Government  for  taels  the  rice  tribute  to  Pekin,  and  the  rice 
a  concession  to  plant  oyster-beds  along  the  levy  in  the  provinces ;  9,500,000  taels,  the  salt- 
Chilian  coast,  taxes;  18,000,000  taels  the  foreign  customs; 

The  export  from  Chili  to  France  of  the  ber-  5,000,000  taels  the  native  maritime  and  inland 

ries  of  the  Chilian  shrub  ArUtotelia  Magin^  of  taxes,  and  the  new  levy  on  opium ;  and  9,500,- 

the  Tiliaee<B,  was  begun  in  1886.    It  is  used  000  taels,  levies  on  native  opium,  and  on  vari- 

in  Chili  for  the  purpose  of  coloring   wines,  ons  other  goods,  native  and  foreign.    The  re- 

Every  portion  of  the  plant  is   utilized;   the  ceipts  from  foreign  customs  are  published  regu- 

leaves  have  medical  qualities,  the  wood  is  larly.    They  amounted,  in  1885,  to  14,472,766 

used  for  cabinet-work,  the  bark  for  tying.  taels.    The  larger  expenditure  is  on  the  army, 

On  Nov.  1,  1887,  an  international  exhibition  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  $75,- 

was  opened  at  the  Agricultural  Experimental  000,000  per  annum.    The  total  foreign  debt 

GardeU   in  Santiago,    of    machines    adapted  in  1887  amounted  to  about  $25,000,000.     A 

to  separating  flax  from  the  fiber,  stem,  and  loan  of  5,000,000  marks,  bearing  5^  per  cent, 

leaves  of  the  flax-plant,  a  prize  of  $1,000  being  interest  was  contracted  in  Berlin  in  1887, 

offered  for  the  machine  that  should  be  decided  being  eagerly  taken  at  a  premium.    The  Im- 

by  the  jury  of  award  to  be  the  one  best  fitted  perial  customs  department  is  managed  by  for- 

for  the  work.  eigners,  with  an  Englishman  at  the  head,  under 

It  was  resolved  in  the  summer   of  1887  to  whom  are  a  large  staff  of  European,  American, 

convert  the  large  sugar-refinery  of  Julio  Bern-  and  Chinese   subordinates.     It  is  organized 

stein  at  Vifia  del  Mar,  near  Valparaiso,  into  a  similarly  to  the  British  civil  service. 

stock  company.   As  Chili  has  hitherto  been  de-  In  accordance  with  conventions  concluded 

pendent  for  the  large  amounts  of  refined  sugar  with  foreign  powers,  the  UHn  and  barrier 

consumed  in  the  country  on  importation  from  dues  can  be  commuted  by  payment  at  the  cus- 

Europe  and  the  United  States,  this  industry  has  tom-house  of  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  all 

imdonbtedly  a  promising  future.  imported  goods.    A  transit-pass  is  then  issued 

Large  quantities  of  wool  are  being  bought  in  which  protects  the  goods  from  all  local  dues 
Pern  and  Bolivia,  and  new  factories  are  being  between  the  port  and  the  market.  The  con- 
erected  in  Chili.  The  Government  has  given  soHdated  tax  is  much  less  than  the  aggregate 
an  order  for  18,000  woolen  blankets  and  21,000  of  the  separate  dues,  but  the  Pekin  Govem- 
yards  of  woolen  cloth  to  be  used  in  supplying  ment  agreed  to  it  because  the  money  goes  into 
the  police  and  the  army.  the  Imperial  treasury,  whereas  'the  lihin  tax 
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was  coDected  bv  the  pro^cial  authorities. 
The  provincial  administrations  have,  however, 
succeeded  in  evading  the  agreement,  bj  as- 
sessing consumption  duties  on  Chinese  pur- 
cliasers  of  foreign  goods,  asserting  that  they 
have  the  right  to  tax  their  own  subjects. 

neNavj. — Five  new  vessels  left  Europe  in 
the  autumn,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Lang,  a  captain  in  the  British  Navy,  who  is 
commander  of  the  North  China  fleet.  Two  of 
them  are  swift,  protected  cruisers,  built  in 
England,  and  named  the  '^  Chih  Yuen "  and 
the  ^'Ching  Yuen."  Their  displacement  is 
2,800  tons,  the  length  268  feet,  the  draught  16 
feet.  They  are  divided  into  water-tight  com- 
partments, and  have  double  sets  of  engines 
and  double  bottoms.  Their  speed  is  18^  knots. 
The  armament  consists  of  three  21-centimetre 
Krnpp  guns,  two  6-inch  Armstrongs,  eight 
rapid-firing  six-pounders,  and  six  Gatlings. 
Two  others  are  armored  cruisers  built  at  Stet- 
tin, named  the  ^*  King  Yuen  "  and  the  *^  Lai 
Yuen."  They  can  steam  16  knots,  and  are 
armed  with  two  21 -centimetre  Erupp  guns, 
mounted  en  "barbette,  and  two  6-inch  guns. 
The  fifth  vessel  is  a  torpedo-boat,  that  has  a 
maximum  speed  of  28  knots,  and  is  armed  with 
two  torpedo-guns  in  the  bows,  one  on  deck, 
and  Hotchkiss  and  Gatling  guns. 

Edicitloib — ^Literary  knowledge  is  the  only 
passport  to  official  station ;  and  a  large  section 
of  the  people  devote  their  lives  to  the  study 
of  Chinese  literature  and  the  difficult  art  of 
literary  composition,  forming  a  special  lettered 
class.  Examinations  are  held  annually  for  lit- 
erary degrees,  and  the  successful  candidates 
are  eligible  for  vacant  posts  in  the  public  serv- 
ice. Within  a  short  period,  schools  have  been 
CBtablished  for  instruction  in  European  learn- 
ing, especially  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences  and  technical  branches.  Many  valu- 
able works  have  been  translated  into  Chinese. 
The  principal  seminary  for  Western  science 
and  literature  is  the  Tong  Weng  College  in 
Pekin,  a  Government  institution,  presided  over 
by  an  American,  Prof  William  A.  P.  Martin, 
in  which  European  and  American  instructors 
teach  mathematics,  astronomy,  meteorology, 
natural  history,  physiology,  anatomy,  chemis- 
try, and  the  English,  French,  German,  and 
Russian  languages,  and  Chinese  professors  im- 
part the  standard  Chinese  education.  There 
are  a  number  of  colleges  at  Shanghai  under 
the  direction  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant missionaries;  also  elementary  schools  at 
that  and  other  seaboard  cities,  where  ordinary 
branches  of  science  and  the  English  language 
are  taught.  Military  and  naval  academies  and 
torpedo-schools  have  recently  been  established 
in  connection  with  the  arsenals  at  Tientsin, 
Fooohow,  and  Shanghai,  in  which  European 
methods  of  warfare  and  Western  languages 
and  literature  are  taught  by  foreigners. 

Coonwrce.— The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
1885  was  88,200,018  haikwan  taels,  or  $114,- 
600,000;   the  value  of  the  domestic  exports, 


66,005,711  haikwan  taels,  or  $84,500,000.  The 
chief  imports  were  in  value  as  follow : 


IMPORTS.  TMla. 

Opium   2fi,488,914 

Cotton  goodi 8M9d,828 

lUwoottoo 1,298,007 


IMPORTS.  TMlk 

Woolen  goods 4.8M.066 

MetAb Al6(18,416 

Coal 1,7854175 


The  leading  exports  in  1885  were  valued  at 
the  following  amounts  : 


EXPORTS.  TmU. 

Tea 82,869,040 

8llk 80,001,176 

Sogtr 1,885,608 


EXPORTS.  TutH, 

Stiawbnid 14»74,804 

Hides 941,118 

Paper,  tinfoil,  etc  . .     595,758 


The  imports  to  and  exports  from  the  principal 
foreign  countries  in  18i85,  were  of  the  follow- 
ing values  in  taels : 


COUNTRDES. 


HoDfT  Kong 

OreMt  Britain 

iDdia 

United  BUtes 

Japan 

Rnssia 

Other  European  coimtries 


Impotti. 


85,868,197 

28,991,688 

16,148,781 

8^15,402 

5,268,918 

194,668 

8,518,847 


Ezpoitti 


1^669,987 
81,99S,li« 
58a567 
8,897,7t2 
1,491,898 
4,858,860 
7,804,870 


During  1885  the  number  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  Chinese  ports  was  28,440,  of 
18,068  tons;  of  which  18,691,  of  17,012,980 
tons,  were  steamers.  Of  the  total  tonnage, 
11,842,255  toDS  represented  British  vessels, 
2,261,750  American,  2,243,584  Chiuese,  1,217,* 
685  German,  211,585  Japanese,  and  78,855 
French. 

Railroad  Coistnicdm. — The  Government  has 
authorized  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway 
north  of  the  Peiho  from  Taku  to  Tientsin. 

AiMilcaa  CmccsbImBi — ^An  important  charter 
was  provisionallj  granted  during  the  summer 
of  1887  to  an  American  syndicate.  The  nego- 
tiations had  been  carried  on  for  two  years,  on 
behalf  of  Wharton  Barker,  a  banker  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  others,  by  the  Count  £.  C.  Mtt- 
kiewicz,  an  American  citizen  of  Polish  birth. 
The  concessions  embraced  the  privilege  of  es- 
tablishing tlie  American  system  of  banking  and 
coinage,  and  a  scheme  for  introducing  rail- 
roads of  the  American  type ;  also  a  postal  serv- 
ice, mining  privileges,  the  construction  of 
telephone  lines,  and  the  extension  and  opera- 
tion of  the  telegraphs.  The  ecneeuionnairee 
were  to  establish  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver on  a  system  based  partly  on  the  American 
and  partly  on  the  Japanese  coinage.  They 
were  to  have  the  right  to  issue  paper  money 
on  the  plan  of  the  American  national  banking 
system,  and  the  refusal  of  Imperial  loans.  The 
syndicate  proposed  to  construct  first  a  railroad 
from  Tientsin  to  Shanghai,  a  distance  of  900 
miles;  then  one  from  Shanghai  to  Nankin, 
and  thence  to  Canton,  1,000  miles  long;  and 
afterward  other  linos,  including  one  to  the 
Russian  frontier,  and  others  designed  to  de- 
velop the  working  of  the  coal-fields  and  iron- 
deposits.  It  also  intended  to  erect  mills  for 
making  rails  and  rolling-stock,  and  to  intro- 
duce both  the  long  and  the  short  telephone 
systems.  The  concessions  were  actively  op- 
posed by  the  English  and  Germans,  but  re- 
ceived diplomatic  support  from  Russia.    The 
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negotiations  were  carried  on  with  the  Yiceroj  OhriBtianB,  or  disturbed  their  congregations. 
Li- Hang  Chang.  After  they  had  been  con-  Auti-Christian  riots  took  place  in  Chung-King 
eluded  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Tsang-H-Ya-  in  the  province  of  Szechnen,  in  the  course  ot 
men,  the  opposition  was  still  continued,  and  which  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Christian  named 
the  Imperial  sanction  was  finally  withheld.  Lo  was  attacked.  In  defending  themselves  the 
New  Policy  Taward  Chrtetlaas. — The  Chinese  inmates  killed  several  of  the  assailants.  The 
Government  has  carried  into  execution  the  authorities  arrested  Lo,  and  on  trial  he  was 
policy  that  it  announced  after  the  Tonquin  sentenced  to  death.  At  the  solicitation  of  mis- 
hostilities  of  no  longer  recognizing  France  as  sionaries,  M.  Constans,  the  French  minister, 
the  protector  of  Catholic  Christians  in  China,  with  some  reluctance,  represented  to  the  Chi- 
The  negotiations  for  the  removal  of  the  Peh-  nese  Government  the  injustice  of  the  sentence, 
tang  Cathedral  overlooking  the  garden  of  the  with  the  result  that  Lo,  who  is  sdd  to  have 
Imperial  palace  at  Pekin  were  conducted  at  committed  many  i>revious  offenses  and  escaped 
the  Vatican  by  John  Dunn,  an  Englishman  in  punishment  through  the  protection  of  the  mis- 
the  Chinese  civil  service.  The  Lazarist  society,  sionaries,  was  immediately  beheaded.  Toward 
which  constructed  the  cathedral  over  a  cent-  the  close  of  April  the  Chinese  Government  or- 
ury  ago,  and  the  Pope  were  entirely  willing  dered  that  all  foreign  missionaries  must  hence- 
that  the  site  should  be  changed,  while  the  forth  procure  passports  from  their  own  Gov- 
French  at  first  resisted,  but  finally  acquiesced,  ernments,  as  no  others  would  be  recognized. 
The  Chinese  Government  gave  the  ground  for  The  German,  Italian,  and  other  Governments, 
the  new  cathedral  and  the  money  for  its  con-  had  expressed  their  readiness  to  assume  the 
struction,  stipulating  that  the  edifice  should  protection  of  their  own  subjects,  and  had  issued 
not  be  over  fifty  feet  high,  which  is  thirty  feet  passports  to  Roman  Catholic  missionaries, 
lower  than  the'old  one,  and  that  the  bell-tower  Treaties  with  Ftaice  aad  Pwtigal, — The  treaty 
should  not  be  carried  above  the  roof-ridge,  that  was  concluded  with  France  in  the  spring 
Bishop  Tagliabne  and  another  missionary  who  of  1886  was  so  distasteful  that  the  French  Gov- 
aided  in  the  negotiations,  were  made  man-  ernment  refused  to  ratify  it ;  and,  recalling  M. 
darins.  The  comer-stone  of  the  new  building  Cagordan,  sent  out  M.  Constans  to  reopen  ne- 
was  laid  on  May  80,  1887.  The  Pope  was  gotiations  and  endeavor  to  secare  better  terms, 
coerced  by  the  French  Government  in  1886  in-  The  principal  concession  granted  to  France  was 
to  abandoning  his  intention  of  sending  a  legate  the  opening  of  two  places  for  trade  above  Lang- 
to  Pekin  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  son  and  Laokai,  through  which  the  French 
Imperial  Government,  but  a  Chinese  envoy  might  carry  on  commerce  with  the  pnivinces 
was  received  at  the  Vatican,  and  Monsignor  of  Yunnan  and  Ewangsi.  The  import  duties 
Agliardi,  the  Papal  delegate  to  the  East  Indies,  were  made  a  little  lower  than  at  the  treaty 
was  authorized  to  treat  with  the  Chinese  Gov-  pcirts.  The  admission  of  a  French  agent  in 
ernment,  which  in  March,  1887,  assented  to  Yunnan  was  strenuously  refused ;  yet  the 
this  temporary  arrangement,  while  reiterating  right  of  China  to  appoint  consuls  throughout 
its  desire  for  the  establishment  of  direct  diplo-  Tonquin  was  accorded,  though  the  English' 
matio  relations.  The  Vatican  is  practically  have  persistently  refused  to  allow  Chinese  of- 
represented  at  Pekin  by  the  Bishop  of  North  ficial  representatives  to  reside  at  Hong-Kong 
China,  Tagliabue.  When  the  French  consul  or  Singanore.  The  French  were  greatly  dis- 
in  Canton  interfered  on  behalf  of  some  native  appointed  at  not  being  permitted  to  import 
Christians,  Chang  Chih-tung,  the  viceroy,  de-  opium  into  China,  for  they  expected  to  raise 
nied  in  the  strongest  manner  his  right  to  make  the  poppy  successfully  in  Tonquin,  and  soon 
representations  regarding  Chinese  subjects.  In  compete  with  the  Malwa  and  Patna  product, 
accordance  with  instructions  from  Pekin,  the  After  a  yearns  negotiations,  by  showing  com- 
viceroys  of  the  various  provinces  issued  procla-  plaisance  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  Roman 
mations  calling  on  the  people  to  live  at  peace  Catholics,  exercised  by  France  for  thirty  years, 
with  the  Christians,  and  explaining  that  the  and  by  giving  up  the  promontory  of  Paklung 
Christian  religion  teaches  men  to  do  right  and  on  the  Tonquin  frontier,  which  both  parties 
aims  to  make  them  better  citizens,  and  that  the  claimed  for  strategic  reasons,  M.  Constans  ob- 
converts  are  not  the  less  Chinamen  because  tained  more  favorable  commercial  conditions, 
they  are  Christians,  and  have  the  same  doties.  He  was  unable  to  secure  the  right  to  import 
and  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  their  salt  into  China,  because  that  article  is  an  Im- 
neighbors.  Formerly  the  French  missionaries  perial  monopoly  and  the  source  of  a  consider- 
have  obtained  for  their  flocks,  owing  to  the  able  revenue,  but  inserted  a  clause  that  the 
fears  and  ignorance  of  the  local  authorities,  salt-farmers  may  purchase  their  supplies  in 
immunity  from  taxation  and  from  the  jurisdic-  Tonquin.  The  prohibition  of  the  opiam  im- 
tion  of  the  courts,  claiming  that  they  were  un-  port  from  Tonquin  was  withdrawn,  allowing 
der  French  protection.  In  the  proclamations  the  French  to  grow  the  drug  for  the  southern 
that  were  put  forth  by  the  governors  the  Chinese  if  they  can  with  profit,  or  to  bring  it 
Christians  were  warned  that  they  owed  the  in  the  raw  state  from  Yunnan  and  manufacture 
same  obedience  to  the  laws  as  other  Chinese,  it  in  Tonquin  for  the  Chinese  market.  Finally 
while  fdl  others  were  threatened  with  punish-  the  Chinese  Government  agreed  that  four 
ment  if  they  committed  unlawful  acts  against  places  should  be  opened  on   the  frontier  to 
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French  trade,  instead  of  two,  and  that  the  ens-  committee    appointed  for    the  purpose,  was 

toms  tariff,  which  hy  the  previous  treaty  was  unanimouslj  adopted : 

one  third  less  than  at  the  coast-ports,  should  The  Committee  on  Union  from  the  *'  General  Coui- 

be  further  reduced.  oil  of  the  Chrifiti&n  Union,"  and  from  the  ^^  American 

A  treaty  of  friendship  between  Portugal  and  S^™?]^  <^?5.^'«^?V;"'"jT'  ^}  9?^^°^°»  ^J^\?'  '^"^^ 

China  has  been  under  discussion  for  twenty-  26, 188T.    AtTtertullandlninkdiscuBBionofthcrew^ 

y      "  HOD  "^*^  \M.uy^M.  uioviuo^iv/u  1.V1  b  Tf  vuvj  lutiouB  ou  umon,  pBascd  by  both  bodies,  it  appeared 

five  years,  without  a  definite  result,  until  a  plain  to  all  that  we  in  aim  and  spirit  praotiadly  are 

protocol  was  signed  at  Lisbon  in  March,  1887,  one  people;  and  we  find  no  valid  reason  why  we 

and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Pekin  in  June,  should  be  separate.   In  the  discuBsion^  and  in  thi8  re- 

By  this  treaty  the  Chinese  secured   the   co-  Pprt,lti8  5manimouslyagreed  thatitisatodam^^^ 

^J!f^««4.:^«  ^#  ♦i.^  -o^mA^-.^^^^^  ^«4^u^^t-i^^  ;«  *i>^  al  principle  of  Protestantism,  and  a  well-establiahed 

operation  of  the  Portuguese  authorities  m  the  qu^tions  of  biblical  interpretation,  that "  the  Church 

suppression  of  opium-smuggling.     In   accord-  nnd  the  State  should  be  separate,'*  and  that  true  lib- 

ance  with  the  provisional  treaty,  the  Governor  erty  and  otiicieucy  of  service  in  the  Church  are  best 

of  Macao,  on  April  1,  1887,  put  into  force  the  obtained  by  a  oonwegational  form  of  government; 

same  measures  in  regard  to  the  opium-trade  fnd  therefore  in  the  absolute  mdependencjr  of  the 

nn    «      ««o    .^v  1-    1    A  TCT        V    ^'r*""*  wc^w  j^j^  church  that  all  matters  of  business,  service,  and 

that  were  estabhshed  at  Hong-Kong.  worship,  shall  be  decided  by  each  lodd  chuict  tor 

RetroceaBim  of  Port  HaalltoiL — In  Jnnuary,  itself. 

1887,   negotiations    were  concluded    for   the  Therefore,  your  committees  in  joint  Ression  a^rree 

transfer  of  Port  Hamilton,  which  the  English  *°^  recommend  the  union  of  the  two  bodies  upon  the 

had  seized  upon  during  the  Russian  war  scare,  %hTforBibfe^our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 

to  China,  and  shortly  afterward   the   Bntish  Christ  the  only  Head  of  the  Church, 

naval   commander  formally  surrendered    the  Christian  character  the  onl^  test  of  fellowship, 

place  to  Chinese  occupation.  Individual  interpretation  of  Scripture  the  privilege 

Frontier  Negotlittow  with  ItaSBta,— After  the  and  duty  of  all.                       _  ^r  ni.  •  *  ^♦u    * 

IS         ipAU    T.        J        A       ..        '^u  Tj       •  The  union  of  all  the  followers  of  Chnst  without 

conclusion  of  the  boundary  treaty  with  Russia  controversy. 

in  relation  to  the  Amoor   region,  on  Nov,  4,  Each  local  church  absolutely  independent  in  gov- 

1860,  the  boundary  was  marked  otf,  and  since  ernment. 

it  followed  the  course  of  rivers  for  the  most  And,  further,  we  a^ee  and  recommend  that  m  the 

part,  there  have  since  arisen  few  difficulties,  united  1>od^  the  mdividud  beli^^^^ 
<"  *^l  xioTw  cuuv^aiiovu  Avnr  uiui^u4uivo.  chnsttan ";  that  all  the  churchcs  retain  thcir  prcscnt 
At  the  coast  the  bank  of  the  nver  liumen  local  names ;  conferences  and  councils  be  known  here- 
formed  the  Russian  boundary  for  seven  miles,  after  as  assemblies  of  Christians,  and  that  the  general 
the  opposite  bank  being  Corean  territory.  The  body,  head  and  representative  of  the  union  herein 
Russian  Government  requested  recently  a  de-  l^^^^^^  Ameri^  "  ^^''^''*^  Assembly  of  Chria- 
limitation  of  the  frontier,  and  Chinese  and  *  And^lasTly^wi  agree  that  this  basis  be  presented 
Russian  commissioners  were  appointed,  ond  a  to  the  various  conferences  and  councils,  and  through 
protocol  has  been  signed  which,  besides  some  them  to  the  local  churches  for  their  ratification  and 

trifling  changes,   declares  the  mouth  of  the    adoption.  

Tiumen  and  the  Gashkiavetch  Gulf,  which  is  CITIES,  AMERICAN,  RECENT  GROWTH  OF.  This 

an  inlet  of  the  estuary,  to  be  Russian,  and  in-  subiect  is  continued  from  the  *'  Annual  Cyclo- 

cludes  an   arrangement  for  the  navigation  of  pffiuia'' for  1886,  and  will  be  further  continued, 

the  river,  according  to  which  vessels  under  the  with  other  cities,  in  the  volume  for  1888. 

Chinese,  Gorcan,  and  Russian  flags  have  the  AUeatowD,  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Lehigh 

exclusive  right  to  ascend  the  river,  unless  the  County,  Pa.,  on  the  west  bank  of  Lehigh  river, 

contracting  powers  agree  to  extend  the  right  18  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Dela- 

to  other  nations.  ware.    In  relation  to  the  surrounding  cities,  it 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES.    The  ^*  Quadrennial  is  almo^    the    mathematical  center,  Wilkes- 

Book  '*  of  the  American  Christian  Convention  barre  and  Scranton  lying  85  miles  to  the  north, 

gives  as  connected  with  that  body  1,827  or-  New  York  90  miles  to  the  east,  Philadelphia 

dained  and  209  unordained  ministers,  with  1,662  60  miles  to  the  south,  and  llarrisburg  86  miles 

churches.    The  entire  number  of  members  is  to  the  west.     Transportation  to  the  north, 

about  122,000.    Eight  colleges,  institutes,  and  south,  east,  and  west  is  amply  afforded  by  the 

seminaries  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Con-  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna, 

vention  or  of  churches  afiiliated  with  it.  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  the  Perkio- 

The  Christian  Church,  a  body  in  the  South-  men  railroads,  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 

ern  States,  holding  principles  similar  to  those  gallon   Company^s   canal.     Allentown   dates 

of  the  American  Christian  Convention,  has  75  from  the  middle  ofthe  eighteenth  century.    The 

churches,  127  ministers,  and  18,000  members,  first  house  was  erected  by  William  Allen  in 

The  Christian  Union  Churches,  which  exist  1753,  and  nine  years  later  the  town  was  found- 
chiefly  in  Ohio  and  States  west  of  it,  comprise  ed  by  him  upon  a  grant  of  8,000  acres  from 
15,000  churches,  with  500  ministers  and  120,-  Joseph  Turner,  to  whom  it  had  been  assigned 
000  members.  by  Thomas  Penn.    In  1888  its  former  name, 

A  joint  Committee  on  Union  of  the  Araeri-  Northampton,  was  changed  to  Allen^s  Town, 

can  Christian  Convention  and  the  Christian  in  honor  of  its  founder.    The  population,  num- 

Union  Churches  met  in  Covington,  Ohio,  July  bering  25,000,  is  composed  mainly  of  Pennsyl- 

26th.    Dr.  N.  Summerbell  was  elected  chair-  vania  Germans  and   natives  of  German  and 

man.    The  following  report,  drafted  by  a  sub-  Irish  descent.    The  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
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denomlDations  predominate.  AUentown,  al-  Adaitle  City,  a  healtb-resort  on  the  Soathern 
though  the  center  of  a  rich  mineral  and  agri-  New  Jersey  coast,  about  65  miles  southeast  of 
cultural  district,  depends  mainly  upon  its  .  Philadelphia,  with  which  city  it  is  connected 
varied  manufactures,  the  most  important  of  by  rail.  Atlantic  City  is  built  on  an  island 
which  are  of  iron  and  iron  products,  silk,  Air-  known  as  Absecom  Beach,  a  ridge  of  sand 
niture.  cigars,  linen  thread,  boots  and  shoes,  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  ten  miles  long,  five 
barbea  wire,  leather,  hosiery,  brick,  and  lime,  or  six  miles  from  the  main-land.  The  popula- 
Its  public  buildings  are  substantial  and  com-  tion  in  1860  was  5,477 ;  in  1886,  7,942 ;  in 
modions.  Muhlenberg  College  and  Allen-  1887,  estimated  at  10,000.  Atlantic  City  is  alto- 
town  Female  College  afford  accommodation  get  her  a  health  -  resort,  having  no  manufact- 
for  higher  education.  Allentown  enjoys  many  uring  industries  whatever.  It  is  supplied  with 
advantages,  chief  among  which  are  its  natural  excellent  water  from  the  main-land,  has  a  coin- 
drainage,  its  water-supply,  its  proximity  to  plete  system  of  underground  drainage,  and  has 
limestone,  iron,  cement,  and  slate  formations,  three  banks  and  two  newspapers.  The  streets 
and  its  rich  agricultural  surroundings.  are  regularly  laid  out,  lined  with  shade-trees, 
Aasterdaay  a  city  of  Montgomery  County,  N.  and  graded  and  graveled.  There  are  about 
Y.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  88  one  hundred  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  one 
miles  west  of  Albany.  The  population  in  1870  third  of  which  are  open  all  the  year.  During 
was  7,706;  in  1880,  11,710;  m  1888,  17,403.  Lent,  Atlantic  City  is  thronged  with  fashion- 
It  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  center,  and  was  able  visitors  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1885.  The  New  York  The  city  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Common 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  passes  Council,  has  a  Board  of  Health,  a  Board  of 
through,  leaving  1,042  car-loads  of  freight,  and  1  rade,  a  dozen  churches,  fifteen  different  se- 
receiving  600  car-loads  monthly.  It  is  touched  cret  societies,  ten  physicians,  as  many  lawyers, 
on  the  south  side  of  Mohawk  river,  at  Port  and  a  public-school  system  that  employs  more 
Jackson,  by  the  West  Shore  Railroad  and  the  than  thirty  teachers.  The  city  is  lighted  with 
Erie  Canal.  In  1882  a  system  of  water- works  gas  and  electricity.  A  board  walk,  or  elevated 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $271,221,  which  beach  promenade,  extends  '  alon^  the  beach 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  having  a  press-  front  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  which  at 
ure  in  the  principal  business  center  of  133  all  seasons  is  a  favorite  resort  for  promenaders. 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  In  1887  were  laid  Building  operations  are  extensively  carried  on 
742  miles  of  sewers,  under  the  separate  sys-  during  the  autumn  and  spring.  Absecom  Light- 
tem,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  The  work  will  be  house  is  the  only  Government  building.  There 
continued  until  the  city  is  completely  sewered,  are  many  cottages  and  summer  residences. 
Street-cars  traverse  the  principal  streets,  and  Bradferd,  a  city  in  McEean  County,  Pa.,  on 
electric  lights  have  been  introduced.  The  free  Tuna  creek,  a  tributary  of  Allegheny  river, 
schools  occupy  four  buildings,  one  erected  in  125  miles  by  rail  north  by  east  from  Pittsburg, 
1884  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  There  are  18  relig-  and  62  miles  south  by  east  from  Buffalo.  The 
ious  societies,  and  11  churches,  4  erected  in  population  in  1870  was  400;  in  1880,  9,127; 
1887.  Three  lines  of  stages  connect  the  city  and  in  1887,  was  estimated  at  12,000.  Four 
with  outlying  villages.  There  are  8  national  systems  of  railroad  enter  the  city,  one  of 
banks,  1  private  bank.  1  savings-bank,  8  daily  which  operates  three  diverging  lines,  and  a 
newspapers,  5  weeklies,  and  1  monthly,  a  horse-car  railroad  traverses  the  main  streets, 
Children's  Home,  a  Young  Men's  Christian  running  to  the  suburb  of  Tarport.  The  manu- 
Association,  and  a  Board  of  Trade.  One  car-  facturing  interests  comprise  three  large  oil  and 
riage-spring  manufactory  employs  125  hands,  gas  well  supply- works,  a  large  tooth-pick  fac- 
There  are  also  1  burial-case  manufactory,  2  tory,  and  numerous  smaller  industries.  The 
planing-mills,  3  machine-shops  and  foundries,  growth  of  the-  city  has  been  remarkable,  as  it 
1  paper-mill,  2  paper-box  factories,  and  2  dyeing  bad  a  population  of  only  500  in  1875  when  the 
establishments.  The  broom  industry  employs  petroleum  development  around  it  was  begun. 
$300,000  capital  and  600  hands,  with  a  daily  It  is  the  center  of  the  great  Bradford  oil-field, 
output  of  16,000  brooms  and  broom-brushes,  which  contains  100,000  acres  of  productive 
The  Amsterdam  Linseed- Oil  Works,  established  territory,  on  which  over  15,000  wells  have  been 
at  Galway  in  182^  removed  to  Amsterdam  in  drilled,  at  a  cost  of  $38,000,000.  About  14,000 
1857,  consume  750.000  bushels  of  flax-seed  of  these  are  still  producing  an  aggregate  of  22,- 
yearly,  producing  1,700,000  gallons  of  oil,  and  000  barrels  a  day.  The  field  has  already  pro- 
15,000  tons  of  oil- cake.  The  works  employ  100  duced  nearly  145,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  wnich 
men.  Carpet  manufacturing  employs  275  has  been  sold  for  over  $100,000,000.  The 
looms  and  2,100  persons,  with  an  annual  out-  transactions  in  the  Bradford  Oil  Exchange 
put  of  4,000,000  yards.  In  the  manufacturing  since  its  organization  in  1879,  have  averaged 
of  knit  goods  t^ere  are  15  firms,  with  112  sets  1,500,000  barrels  daily,  and  on  one  day  reached 
of  machinery,  and  26,176  spindles,  producing  an  aggregate  value  of  $3,000,000.  The  value 
2,980  dozens  of  garments  daily,  and  employing  of  sawed  lumber  taken  from  the  a^acent  for- 
2,190  hands.  The  total  value  of  manufactured  ests  reaches  $3,000,000  annually.  Six  news- 
products  is  $8,500,000.  The  total  assessed  val-  papers — 8  daily,  2  Sunday,  and  1  weekly— are 
nation  of  the  city  is  $7,000,000.  published,  and  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to 
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oil  sod  Dataral  gas.  Tlie  city  has  been  bested  than  80,000,000  ^ards  of  cloth.  TweDtv-fire 
and  lighted  with  Datoral  gas  since  1879,  and  mills,  operatiDg  knitting  machineij  and  em- 
waa  the  first  place  where  fuel-gas  na^  sjstem-  plojing  the  equivalent  of  20S  standard  (40- 
aticall?  rapplied  and  generall;  used.  Two  com-  inch)  seta  of  woolen  cards,  produce  annnallj 
panics  are  piping  gas  to  the  city  from  the  knit  underwear  of  the  value  of  $4,600,000, 
Kane  district,  30  miles  distant.  and  consume  10,450 bales  of  cotton  and  8,360,- 

CUctpte,  a  township  in  Hampden  County,  000  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  In  1ST6  there 
Mass.,  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1S48,  when  were  17  knitting-mills,  with  ]]S  hke  sets  of 
its  territory  was  the  north  part  of  Springfield,  cards,  and  tbe  annual  production  was  valued 
It  is  about  six  miles  souaro;  its  population  at  $8,426,000.  A  rolling-mill,  which  in  18T6 
numbers  about  12,000.  The  assessed  value  at  turned  out  6,900  tons  of  rolled  iron,  wortb 
property  is  $5,844,066.  Its  railroad  communi-  $35S,800,  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  produce 
cation  is  by  the  Connecticut  River  road.  A  [be  past  year  11.500  tons,  wortb  $6T6,C0O  and 
liorso-railroad  to  connect  with  the  Springfield  tube-works,  whicb  ten  years  ago  turned  ont 
line  has  been  aorveyed,  and  is  to  be  built  in  annually  steam,  wat«r,  and  gas  wrought-iron 
1866.  Its  leading  manntacture  iscotton.  Two  piping,  vbIumI  at  $100,000,  have  been  enlarged 
companieii  have  a  combined  capital  of  $2,200,-  so  as  lo  produce  the  past  year  $TSO,000  worth. 
000,  with  191,000  spindles  and  4,flT3  looms;  The  manufacture  of  special  knitting  machinery 
hands  employed,  2,600;  value  of  product,  about  has  been  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years,  while 
$3,200,000,  consisting  of  sheetings,  shirtings,  that  of  axes  aod  edge-tools  has  remained  about 
flannels,  and  fancy  goods.  The  Ames  Compa-  the  same.  The  population  in  1875  was  17,- 
ny  manufactures  general  maohinery,  bicycles,  482;  in  1860,  19,416;  in  1667,  estimated  at 
tricycles,  tools,  and  bronze  statuary ;  capital,     S2,000. 

$500,000.    The    iiianafactore   of  agricultural        file,  a  city,  port  of  enlry,  and  connty-seat  of 
tools  is  a  large  industry,  with  several  shops.    Erie  County,  Pa.,  on  Presque  Isle  Ray,  Lake 
There  are  two  shops  for  the  making  of  society     Erie.      It   is  88   miles   southwest   of  Buffalo, 
swords  and  military  goods,  including    army    N.  Y.,  530  miles  from  New  York  city,and  450 
swords.  Other  manufactures  are  pistols,  rifles,    miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia.    Popnlation 
shnt-gnns,  knitting-machines,  locks,  factory    in  1670,   19,646;    in    1880,   27,730;   present 
reeds,  and  bobbins.   There  are  three  large  brick-     population  (estimate  based  on  city  census  taken 
yards,  established  within  afew  years.  There  are    in  1885)  87,000.    Erie  is  the  terminus  of  the 
three  Catholic  churches  and  eleven  Protestant    Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  the  Erie  and  Pitts- 
congregations,  a  town  hall  costing  $100,000,  a    hurg  Railroads,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Lake 
free  public    library  of  10,000   volumes,  and    Shore  and  Michigan  Sonthern,  and  the  New 
two  high-school  buildings  with  philo- 
sophical apparatus ;  one  national  liank, 
and  two  ssvings-banks.      There  is  a 
complete  system  of  sewerage,  with 
water-works  for  domestic  and    fire 
purposes.  There  are  three  post-officea 
— Chicopee,  Chicnpee  Falls,  and  Wil- 
limansett. 

Cthte«,acityin  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
rivers,  ninemilesnorthof  Albany  and 
three  miles  from  Troy.  Two  rail- 
roads and  two  canals  pass  through 
tbe  city,  and  three  horse-railwny 
lines  lead  to  Troy,  Lonsingburg,  and 
WaUrford.  The  city  has  within 
three  years  expended  $90,000  for  ad- 
ditional water-works,  consisting  of  a 
new  reservoir,  holding  70,000,000  gal- 
lons, new  pnmping  apparatus,  and 
street-mains.  An  electric- lighting 
plant,  operated  by  water-power,  was 

established  in  1987.  The  hydraulic  canals  of  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  Railroads.  Tbe 
the  Coboes  Company,  which  supply  power  for  streets  are  broad,  and  are  laid  out  at  right 
ail  the  mills,  have  recently  been  permanently  angles,  and  many  of  them  are  paved  with 
improved  by  vertical  stone  embankments.  The  asphalt.  Horse-cars  run  tlirough  the  principal 
cotton-cloth  mills  operate  266,000  spindles,  streets.  The  roarmfactures  ore  extenuve  and 
and  produce  66,000,000  yards  of  cloth,  valued  diversified,  consisting  of  iron  and  brass,  care, 
at  over  $8,000,000,  and  consume  27,000  bales  stoves,  boots  and  shoes,  engines  and  boilers, 
of  cotton  annually.  The  same  mills  in  1676  machinery,  pomps,  organs,  flour,  sasJies,  blinds, 
operated  258,000  spindles,  and  produced  less    wocMlenware,  etc.     Tbe  capital  employed  in 
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1886  was  $7,814,000 ;  namber  of  men,  4,642 ;  office,  customs,  and  court  purposes,  and  a 
yalne  of  product,  $10,585,000.  There  was  a  $500,000  county  court-bouse  is  being  erected, 
considerable  increase  of  manufactures  during  There  are  17  public  school-houses,  39  churches, 
1887.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  and  a  handsome  city  hall.  In  1887,  67  steam- 
lakes,  being  5  miles  long,  1^  miles  wide,  and  boats  were  registered  here.  There  are  395 
land-locked.  In  1887  nine  vessels  in  the  manufactories  in  the  city,  the  principal  prod- 
foreign  trade  entered  and  six  cleared,  with  a  ucts  of  which  are :  engines  and  boilers,  mow- 
total  tonnage  of  2,337.  The  coastwise  arrivals  ers  and  reapers,  sugar-mills,  sorghum-evapo- 
were  832,  with  tonnage  of  709,141 ;  cleared,  rators,  plows  and  stoves,  chairs  and  famitare, 
845,  with  tonnage  of  720,606.  The  principal  bricks,  drain -pipe,  earthenware,  cotton  and 
receipts  by  lake  are  grain  and  iron-ore  ;  the  woolen  goods,  bent-wood  boxes,  hames,  horse- 
principal  shipments,  coal  and  general  merchan-  collars,  iron-railing,  wire-screens,  doors,  sa^b 
disc.  The  grain  is  handled  by  three  large  and  interior  house-fixtures,  hard  and  soft  lum- 
elevators.  A  new  custom-houi^e,  court-house,  ber,  flour,  meal,  hominy,  and  grits,  barrels, 
and  post-office  building  is  nearly  completed,  at  brooms,  carriages,  wagons,  burial-caskets,  beer, 
a  cost  of  $250,000  (see  illustration).  A  new  wash  •  boards,  wooden  butter  -  dishes,  segars, 
city  hall  is  also  approaching  completion  and  staves  and  heading,  spokes  and  hobs,  mat- 
will  cost  $150,000.  The  State  Soldiers*  Home  tresses,  monuments,  artificial  ice,  hoes,  ginger 
was  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $240,000.  ale,  crackers  and  cakes,  overalls,  blank  books, 
St.  Peter^s  (R.  C.)  Cathedral,  nearly  completed,  architectural  iron,  and  tin  and  galvanized- iron 
is  the  finest  church  edifice  in  the  State,  and  work.  The  total  value  of  manufactured  prod- 
will  cost  $300,000.  The  city  water- works  nets  for  1887  was  $18,957,000.  The  amount 
were  enlarged  during  the  year,  the  present  of  capital  invested  is  $30,750,000,  and  the 
pumping  capacity  being  6,000,000  gallons  daily,  number  of  people  employed  in  these  industries 
to  a  height  of  237  feet  in  the  reservoir,  two  is  10,800.  Among  the  new  manufacturing  in- 
miles  from  the  lake.  The  city  has  recently  dustrics  established  during  1887,  were  fruit- 
been  connected  with  the  natural-gas  wells  of  canning  works,  malleable-iron  jrorks,  veneer- 
the  oil  region  by  a  pipe-line  about  70  miles  mills  and  a  hames  factory, 
long,  and  during  the  year  gas  very  largely  Gloicester,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Essex 
took  the  place  of  coal  for  fuel  for  domestic  use  County,  Mass.,  on  the  peninsula  pf  Cape  Ann, 
and  to  some  extent  for  manufacturing.  Erie  thirty  miles  north -northeast  from  Boston,  to 
is  itself  on  the  edge  of  the  natural-gas  belt.  It  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  of  the  Boston 
has  had  several  wells  for  twenty-five  years  or  and  Maine  Railroad ;  there  is  also  a  line  of 
more ;  but  the  pressure  is  light  and  the  supply  steamers  running  to  that  port.  It  has  a  fine, 
insufficient  and  uncertain.  The  city  has  4  safe  harbor  which  is  used  as  a  refuge  from  the 
national  banks,  1  savings-bank,  31  churches,  storms  by  the  large  fleet  of  fishermen  and  coast- 
3  daily  and  8  weekly  newspapers,  and  2  monthly  wise  vessels.  It  is  the  largest  fishing-port  in 
publications.  Two  new  railroad  projects,  the  United  States,  employing  419  vessels  and 
which  are  likely  to  be  consummated,  are  the  boats,  aggregating  28,348*97  tons  of  the  finest 
Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie  road,  of  which  Erie  crafts  afloat,  most  of  them  being  fast  sailors  and 
will  be  the  northern  terminus,  and  a  short  line  able  sea-boats.  The  number  of  men  employed 
connecting  Erie  with  the  New  York,  Pennsyl-  is  5,000.  There  are  43  fittlDg-out  establish- 
vania,  and  Ohio  Railroad.  ments.  The  city  comprises  eight  distinct  vil- 
ErusTlUe,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Van-  lages,  viz. :  Magnolia,  East  Gloucester,  West 
derburgh  County,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  river,  Gloucester,  Riverdale,  Amesquam,  Lanesville, 
midway  between  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Cairo,  and  Bay  View  (the  two  last-named  are  exten- 
III.  The  population  in  1870  was  21,300;  in  sively  engaged  in  granite-quarrying,  shipping 
1880,  29,248 ;  in  1887,  46,800.  Seven  rail-  large  quantities  of  excellent  ^tone),  and  lastly 
roads  radiate  from  it  to  Chicago,  to  Brazil,  the  *^  Harbor,^'  which  comprises  the  central 
Ind.  (in  the  block-coal  field),  to  Peoria,  III.,  wards.  There  is  a  fine  city  hall,  a  public 
to  St.  Louis,  to  Nashville,  to  Louisville,  and  to  library  building,  custom-house,  water-works, 
Princeton,  Ky.  The  latter  is  intended  to  run  electric  lights  and  gas,  with  all  the  modern  im- 
to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Florence,  Ala.  There  provements.  A  new  high-school  building  is  in 
are  three  horse-oar  lines,  a  transfer  railroad  process  of  erection,  and  there  are  several  fine 
track  through  the  city,  and  a  belt  railroad,  and  churches,  among  which  is  the  elegant  St. 
a  suburban  railroad  to  Newburgh,  Ind.,  will  Anne^s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  built  of  Cape 
be  built  in  the  spring  of  1888.  There  are  Ann  granite,  with  a  convent  and  parochial 
steamboat  lines  to  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Cairo,  school  attached.  The  last  census,  1885,  gave 
Nashville,  Florence,  Ala.,  Memphis,  St  Louis,  a  population  of  21,703 ;  it  will  now  exceed 
Vincennes,  and  Bowling  Green.  The  city  is  23,000.  Is  a  noted  summer  resort  with  fine 
one  of  the  largest  hard-lumber  markets  on  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  near  the  sea;  two 
continent,  and  also  a  grain  and  leaf-tobacco  large  tracts  of  land,  one  at  Eastern  Point  of 
market.  It  is  situated  over  inexhaustible  beds  400  acres,  and  Willoughby  Park  at  Coffin ^s 
of  bituminous  coal,  there  being  six  mines  Beach,  West  Gloucester,  150  acres,  have  re- 
within  the  city  limits,  employing  900  miners,  cently  been  purchased  and  are  being  laid  out 
The  Government  has  a  fine  building  for  post-  for  first-class  summer  company.    Coffin^s  Beach 
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is  the  finest  on  the  coast,  about  2  miles  in  miles  from  Suspension  Bridge.  The  popula- 
length  and  600  feet  in  width  from  high  to  low  tion  in  1861  was  19,096 ;  in  1871,  26,716;  in 
water  mark,  clear,  hard  sand.  There  are  1881,  86,961;  and  in  October,  1887,  61,884. 
several  manufactories,  including  anchor-works.  Three  railroads  enter  the  city,  and  two  more, 
a  twine-factory,  3  fish-glue  factories,  1  boot-  the  Ontario  Southern  and  Niagara  Central,  are 
and-shoe  manufactory,  several  oil-clothing  es-  in  course  of  construction.  Anew  building  for  a 
tablishments,  etc.  There  is  a  daily  and  weekly  custom-house  and  post-office  has  recently  been 
newspaper.  The  horse-car  tracks  extend  to  erected,  together  with  several  fine  new  schoolfi. 
East  Gloucester,  and  other  extensions  are  soon  A  new  city  hall  1b  also  being  built.  The  chief 
to  be  made.  Tiie  town  has  an  extensive  foreign  manufactures  are  stoves,  bridges,  tools,  agricnit- 
commerce,  mostly  with  the  Provinces,  and  im-  ural  implements,  nails,  boots  and  shoes,  fur- 
ports  salt  from  Trapani,  which  is  used  largely  niture,  tobacco  and  cigars,  carriage  wood- work, 
m  the  fisheries.  For  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  engines  and  boilers,  locomotives,  hats,  cloth- 
1887,  there  were  17  vessels  of  an  aggregate  ing,  clocks,  and  glassware.  It  is  the  trade-cen- 
tonnage  of  1,137'67  tons  lost  from  this  port,  ter  of  the  great  fruit-growing  district  of  Niag- 
together  with  123  men,  leaving  26  widows  and  ara,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  are  largely  canned 
59  fatherless  children.  here.    Hamilton  does  a  large  wholesale  trade 

Grand  Rapids,  a  city  of  Michigan,  at  the  head  in  groceries  and  clothing.  The  city  is  rapidly 
of  navigation  on  Grand  river,  thirty-two  miles  growing,  and  being  admirably  situated  in  re- 
from  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  the  county-seat  of  spect  of  railroad  and  water  communication, 
Kent  County.  Nine  railroad  lines  have  their  finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  manufacturers.  Ham- 
termini  in  or  pass  through  the  city,  and  prior  ilton  beach,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  that  sepa- 
to  Jan.  1,  1887,  $250,000  had  been  invested  in  rates  the  bay  from  Lake  Ontario,  is  a  noted 
real  estate  requisite  for  the  erection  of  a  $500,-  summer  resort,  and  is  called  the  ^' Long  Branch 
000  union  depot.    Two  systems  of  street^rail-  of  Canada." 

way,  with  nearly  thirty  miles  of  track,  one  of  Hidson,  a  city  of  Columbia  County,  N.  T.,  on 
them  a  cable*road,  connect  the  outlying  dis«  the  eastern  bank  of  Hudson  river,  28  miles 
tricts  with  the  factories  and  business  center  below  Albany.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Hud- 
of  the  city.  The  State  Soldiers-  Home  is  one  son  River  Railroad,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the 
mile  north  of  the  city,  on  the  river-bank,  and  Chatham  and  Hudson  branch  of  the  Boston 
the  State  Masonic  Home,  one  mile  east  of  the  and  Albany  Railroad.  During  the  navigation 
city,  on  Recd^s  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  wa-  season  four  lines  of  steamboats  touch  daily 
ter,  a  favorite  summer  resort,  especially  since  each  way.  It  was  the  third  city  incorporated 
its  selection  as  the  regatta  course  of  the  North-  in  the  State,  receiving  its  charter  April  2, 
western  Regatta  Association.  Two  raceways,  1785.  In  1790  it  was  made  a  port  of  entry, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  river,  furnish  water-  and  at  that  time  had  more  shipping-tonnage 
power  for  a  score  of  foctories  and  mills.  The  than  New  York  city,  chiefiy  whalers.  The 
chief  industries  are  furniture,  pianos,  flour,  population  in  1880  was  8,670;  it  now  (1888) 
mill  -  machinery,  carpet-sweepers,  felt  boots,  exceeds  10,000.  The  city  is  one  mile  square, 
leatlier,  beer,  bricks,  plaster,  stucco,  wagons,  surrounded  by  thickly-settled  villages  and  a 
carriages,  sleighs,  staves,  brushes,  wooden  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing  country.  The 
ware,  clothes-pins,  soap,  barrels,  coffins,  and  principal  business  is  manufacturing  and  prod- 
electric  supplies.  The  value  of  manufactured  uce-shipping.  Within  the  past  six  years  four 
products  for  1887  was  about  $45,000,000, "and  large  knitting-mills  have  been  erected.  Among 
thebusinessofitswholesaleand  jobbing  houses  the  other  manufacturing  industries  are  iron 
about  $20,000,000.  The  city  has  a  public  li-  furnaces,  steam  fire-engines,  paper  car-wheels, 
brary,  a  free  law  library,  two  electric-light,  two  bridge-works,  planing-mUls,  sash-and-blind 
water,  and  one  gas  company,  twenty-three  pub-  factory,  box  factories,  etc.  The  city  has  one 
lie  schools,  five  national  and  two  savings  of  the  most  perfect  systems  of  water-supply  in 
banks,  with  $2,800,000  capital  stock  and  $5,-  the  State,  the  Hudson  river  being  its  source. 
500,000  deposits ;  sixty  churches,  ten  private  A  fine  high-school  building  has  lust  been  com- 
schools,  thirty-five  publications,  and  many  be-  pleted  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  Although  the  city 
ncvolent  and  social  organizations.  The  popu-  for  half  a  century  advanced  but  little  in  popu- 
lation in  1870  was  16,000;  in  1880,  33,000;  lation  or  business,  it  has  taken  a  fresh  start 
in  1884,  42,000.  A  new  city  hall,  costing  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  now  rapidly 
$300,000,  was  completed  in  1887,  and  a  site  increasing. 

purchased  for  a  $200,000  building  for  a  connty        IndlanapoUs,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Indi- 

court-house  and  other  county  offices.    The  cem-  ana,  and  the  county* seat  of  Marion  County,  on 

plotion  of  several  railroad  lines  has  materially  the  west  fork  of  White  river,  almost  exactly 

aided  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  during  the  in  the  center  of  the  State.     Its  population  in 

pait  few  years.  1870  was  48,244:  in  1880,  75,056;  and  in  1887 

HanlltOB,  the  second  city,  in  respect  of  popu-  wa<>  estimated  at  110,000.    It  is  the  terminus 

lation,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada.    It  of  fifteen  railways,  and  within  a  radius  Of  two 

is  beautifully  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  hundred  miles  has  more  railways  and  telegraph 

Hamilton  Bay,  the  westerly  arm  of  Lake  On-  lines  than  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  world.  Tlie 

tario,  forty  miles  from  Toronto  and  forty-three  most  recently  constructed  roads  are  the  Indiazi? 
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apolis,  Decatur,  and  Western  and  the  Louis-  shipped  between  the  opening  and  close  of  nav- 
Tille,  New  Albany,  aod  Chicago.  Its  railroad  igation  in  1887,  and  daring  the  same  period 
facilities  give  it  great  advantage  as  a  distribut-  between  2,000,000  and  8,000,000  barrels  of  hy- 
ing center,  and  the  Belt  railroad  system  handles  draulic  cement  were  shipped.  A  new  city 
half  of  the  4,000  cars  used  daily,  outside  the  hall  has  recently  been  erected.  Kingston  Acad- 
city.  All  parts  of  the  city  are  connected  by  emy,  founded  in  1 784,  Ulster  Academy,  Hill- 
a  street-railway  transfer  system,  and  several  side  Seminary,  and  several  public  schools  are 
cable-lines  connecting  suburbs  are  projected,  crowded  with  pupils.  Nearly  500  buildings, 
The  erection  of  a  new  State  house,  after  ten  principally  private  residences,  have  been  erectod 
years'  labor,  and  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000,  and  since  Jan.  1,  1887. 

theUnionPassengerStation,  at  acoetof$250,-  KMXville,  the  third  city  in  size  in  Tennes- 

000,  indicate  the  recent  growth  of  the  city .  The  see,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  in  the  center  of 

development  of  natural-gas  fields  in  close  proz-  the  famous  fertile  valley  of  East  Tennessee, 

imity  to  the  city  has  given  manufacturing  in-  250  miles  east  of  Nashville.    The  population 

terests  a  prodigious  impetus,  and  numerous  in  1880  was  9,689 ;  in  Augnst,  1887,  by  actual 

concerns,  employing  millions  of  dollars  of  cap-  enumeration,  it  was  87,026.    Since  that  time 

ital  and  thousands  of  persons,  will  probably  the  population  has  increased  at  tlie  rate  of 

move  from  other  cities  to  Indianapolis  if  fa-  1,000  a  month,  owing  to  the  development  of 

cilities  for  using  the  gas  are  effected.     The  coal  and  iron  mines,  opening  of  marble  qnar- 

tax  duplicates  show  the  value  of  the  real  and  ries,  erection  of  large  manufactories,  and  the 

personal  property  to  be  in  excess  of  $50,000,-  building  of  new  railroads.    In  August,  1887, 

000.    The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manu-  the  city  of  Enoxville  voted  $500,000  to  the 

facturing  is  $16,000,000,  employment  is  given  stock  of  two  new  railroads— one,  the  PowelPs 

to  15,000  persons,  and  annually  $80,000,000  Valley,  to  the  Cumberland  Gap  coal-fields, 

worth  of  goods  is  produced.    The  principal  where  is  found  the  finest  coking  coal ;   and 

manufacturing  interest  is  that  of  iron  goods;  the  other  the  Knoxville  Southern,  southward 

but  upholstered  goods  and  furniture  are  also  through  exhaustless  beds  of  magnetic  iron- ore. 

extensively  manufactured.    The  grain-trade  is  In  October,  1887,  the  city  voted  another  $100,- 

mainly  the  growth  of  the  past  ten  years,  and  000  to  the  stock  of  the  Carolina,  Knoxville,  and 

the  several  elevators  have  an  aggregate  capaci-  Western  Railroad,  a  line  from  Knoxville  to  the 

ty  of  1,000,000  bushels.    The  stock-yards  nave  sea  at  Port  Royal.    Railroads  now  come  into 

also  been  a  recent  growth,  and  transact  a  busi-  Knoxville  from  eight  directions,  and  the  city 

ness  of  great  magnitude.    They  have  a  capacity  is  connected  with  all  the  railroad  systems  of 

of  4,000  head  of  cattle  and  85,000  hogs  and  the  South.    Knoxville  is  one  of  the  principal 

sheep.   The  receipts  annually  are:  Hogs,  1,068,-  wholesale  trade-centers  of  the  South,  having 

387;  cattle,  961,698;  sheep,  120,889;  horses,  an  annual  business  of  $86,000,000.    In  1880  the 

16,158.     Half  of  these  receipts  are  consumed  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  was  $886,- 

by  local  packers.  900,  employing  881  hands.    In  1887  the  amount 

KlagstM,  the  shire  town  of  Ulster  County,  of  capital  in  manufnctnring  was  $5,783,000, 

y.  Y.,  the  tide-water  terminus  of  the  Dela-  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  6,786.  The 

ware  and  Hudson  Canal,  the  eastern  terminus  principal  manufactories  are  iron-mills,  marble- 

of  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad,  and  the  mills,  zinc-works,  lumber-mills,  cotton-mills, 

northern  terminus  of  the  Wallkill  Valley  Rail-  woolen-mills,  car- wheel  foundries,   car-facto- 

road.    It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  ries,  soap-factories,  furniture- factories,  tanner- 

of  the  CatskiU  mountains,  on  the  west  bank  ies,  stove-foundries,  and  wagon-factories.    In 

of  Hudson  river,  88  miles  north  of  New  York  all,  Knoxville  has  150  manufacturing  establish- 

and  54  miles  south  of  Albany.  The  West  Shore  ments.    In  1886  a  now  court-house  was  com- 

Railroad  passes  through  the  city,  which  is  a  pleted  at  a  cost  of  $200,000 ;   also  the  East 

Eoint  of  departure  for  the  Catskills  and  the  Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane,' at  a  cost 

tony  Clove  Notch.    The  streets  are  wide,  of  $275,000,  an  opera-house  costing  $60,000, 

well  paved,  and  lighted  by  electricity  and  gas.  and  a  public  library  costing  $50,000.      The 

The  abundant  water-supply  is  brought  by  grav-  United  States  Custom-llonse  and  Post-Office 

ity  from  the  Catskills,  seven  miles  distant,  is  built  of  East  Tennessee  marble,  and  cost 

Horse-cars  and  a  cheap  cab  system  connect  the  $500,000. 

most  distant  points  of  the  place.    The  city  is  Lis  Angilei,  the  county-seat  of  Los  Angeles 

bounded  by  Esopus  creek  on  the  north,  the  County,  Cal.,  on  the  Los  Angeles  river,  482 

Ilodson  on  the  east,  and  the  Rondout  on  the  miles  from  San  Francisco,  18  miles  from  the 

south,  and  next  to  Albany  is  the  most  impor-  ocean.    The  population  in  1870  was  8,000;  in 

tant  shipping-point  on  the  Hudson.    Theprin-  1880,  11,188;  .in  1887,  estimated  at  70,000. 

cipal  shipments  are  coal,  cement,  brick,  blue-  Six  railroads  have  their  terminal  points  in  the 

stone,   ice,   lime,  hoops,  hides,  woodenware,  city,  besides  several  motor-roads,  which  run 

butter,  milk,  and  fruit.    Boat-building  is  car-  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  into  the  suburban  dis- 

ried  on  extensively,  and  large  manufacturing  in-  tricts.    Several  other  lines  are  making  Los 

terests  are   being  established.    Tlie  value  of  Angeles   their    objective    point.      Horse -car 

blneetone    shipped  in   1887  was  $2,000,000,  tracks  are  laid  in  the  principal  streets,  and 

and  60,000,000  bricks  were  manufactured  and  there  are  also  two  cable-roads  and  two  electrio 
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roads,  with  several  others  building.  Work  has  races ;  and  there  is  a  handsome  orphan  asy- 
been  begun  on  a  complete  system  of  cable-  lam,  endowed  by  the  late  Samnel  Miller  with 
roads,  to  cost  $1,500,000,  which  will  be  the  $850,000  besides  real  estate.  Ample  water- 
most  extensive  possessed  *by  any  city  in  the  power  is  furnished  by  James  river,  which  is 
world.  Congress  has  appropriated  $150,000  600  feet  wide  and  has  an  average  depth  of  4 
for  a  public  building,  the  site  of  which  has  feet,  a  series  of  dams  in  and  above  the  city 
been  purchased ;  $200,000  has  been  voted  for  affording  a  fall  of  20  feet.  The  principal 
anew  court-house,  work  on  which  is  begun;  trade  and  manufacture  of  the  city  is  tobacco, 
a  new  jail,  costing  $23,000,  has  just  been  com-  of  which  the  sales  in  1871  aggregated  17,425,- 
pleted,  and  work  on  a  city  hall,  to  cost  $185,-  689  lbs.;  in  1886  they  amoant^  to  49,882,- 
000,  is  well  under  way.  At  present  (December,  050  lbs.  unmanufactared  leaf.  Of  this  latter 
1887),  1,200  houses  are  in  course  of  erection  amount,  21,710,723  lbs.  were  exported,  and  the 
within  the  city  limits,  many  of  them  large  remaining  27,621,827  lbs.  were  manufactured 
blocks.  The  main  streets  are  paved  with  in  the  city  for  home  markets.  There  are  25 
granite  blocks  and  asph^tam.  The  city  has  factories  engaged  in  making  chewing-tobacco, 
been  lighted  by  electricity  for  five  years.  Water  9  making  smoking-tobacco,  8  making  cigarettes, 
is  supplied  by  three  systems,  all  drawing  from  1  making  snoff,  1  making  tobacco  -  extract, 
the  river.  There  are  11  banks,  with  over  $6,-  and  1  making  tobacco-fertilizer;  besides  6 
000,000  resources  The  city  has  6  parks.  The  warehouses,  1  storage-warehouse,  manufact- 
headquarters  of  the  Arizona  military  district  ures  of  boxes,  machinery,  etc.  In  1868  the 
are  here.  The  public-school  system  is  com-  total  values  of  the  city  in  real,  persoual,  and 
plete,  and  there  is  also  a  university.  The  ex-  mixed  property  were  $8,264,705,  which  in 
ports  of  produce  by  rail  from  Los  Angeles  1888  had  increased  to  $12,695,874.  The  total 
amounted  last  year  to  79, 158,407  pounds.  The  bank-capital,  surplus,  and  deposits  had  increased 
chief  articles  of  export  are  citrus  fruits,  de-  during  the  same  period  from  $587,811.82  to 
ciduous  fruits  (dried  and  green),  raisins,  wine,  $8,428,078.17.  A  growing  industry  is  the 
brandy,  and  wool.  There  were  imported,  by  manufacture  of  iron  of  aU  kinds,  from  native 
way  of  San  Pedro,  125,543,000  feet  of  lumber  ores,  which  is  represented  by  three  furnace  and 
and  118,536  tons  of  coal.  The  chief  resource  rolling-mill  companies.  The  city  is  well  snp- 
of  Los  Angeles  consists  in  its  climate  and  soil,  plied  with  water,  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
Thegrowthofcitrusfruits,  though  still  in  its  in-  traversed  on  its  principal  thoroughfares  by 
fancy,  has  assumed  large  proportions,  and  is  con-  street-car  lines.  Within  the  past  ^ve  years 
stantly  increasing.  Almost  every  known  agri-  several  large  wholesale  houses  have  been  opened 
cultural  and  horticultural  product  can  be  grown  in  various  Hnes  of  goods,  and  have  met  with 
in  the  Los  Angeles  valley.  The  health-giving  most  encouraging  experience  in  building  up  a 
climate,  which  is  mild  and  salubrious  all  the  southern  and  local  trade, 
year  round,  is  attracting  thousands  of  people  HanittV)  a  summer  resort  in  £1  Paso  County, 
from  the  East,  who  make  their  homes  here.  Col.,  eighty  miles  south  of  Denver,  and  six 
Costly  and  tasteful  residences,  embowered  in  miles  from  the  Harvard  Observatory,  on  the 
orange-groves,  are  being  built  in  every  direc-  summit  of  Pike's  Peak.  The  town  contains  10 
tion.  Petroleum  is  found  in  great  abundance,  large  hotels,  8  stone  railroad  station-houses, 
at  convenient  distances  from  the  city.  There  and  a  very  large  bath-house  for  mineral-water 
are  5  foundries  and  iron- works,  and  the  manu-  bathing.  Tlie  streets  and  buildings  are  lighted 
facture  of  iron  water-pipe  employs  10  estab-  by  electricity.  The  chief  natur^  attractions 
lishments.  There  are  2  flouring  -  mills,  10  about  Manitou  are  the  ^^  Garden  of  the  Gods,'* 
wineries,  8  distilleries,  several  canneries  and  Cheyenne  and  Manitou  cafions,  the  ^^  Cave  of 
fruit-evaporating  works,  5  planing-mills,  and  the  Winds,*' ^*  Grand  Caverns,'^  Rainbow  FaUs, 
a  number  of  smaller  manufacturing  establish-  Ute  Pass,  *^*  Glen  Eyrie,''  and  Pike's  Peak.  The 
ments.  The  city  assessment  for  1887  amounts  summit  of  Pike's  Peak  may  be  reached  by 
to  $41,696,812,  against  $16,482,435  for  the  trail  from  Manitou  in  four  hours.  There  are 
previous  year.  9  cold  mineral  springs  at  Manitou,  6  efferves- 
Lynchliurg,  the  principal  inland  city  of  Yir-  cent  soda  and  8  iron.  The  Navajo  soda-spring 
ginia,  on  James  river,  150  miles  above  Rich-  flows  6,000,000  gallons  annually.  This  water 
mond,  174  miles  by  rail  south-by- west  of  Wash-  and  the  iron- waters  are  bottled  for  the  market, 
ington,  D.  C.  According  to  the  revised  census  Capital  employed,  $75,000.  Manitou  may  be 
of  1880,  the  population  of  the  city  proper  was  reached  by  rail  from  Denver  or  Pueblo.  Dur- 
15,959,  of  which  number  7,485  were  whites  ing  1887  two  electric  plants  were  nut  in  opera- 
and  8,474  negroes.  Three  lines  of  railroad  tion  in  the  town,  a  new  railroaa  connection 
cross  at  this  point,  and  ground  has  been  broken  was  made,  a  new  stone  city  hall  was  built,  and 
for  a  fourth,  to  connect  the  city  with  Durham,  water- works  with  four  miles  of  iron  mains. 
N.  C,  and  place  it  within  reach  of  a  section  The  number  of  visitors  in  1887  was  estimated 
famous  for  fine,  bright  tobaccos.  Besides  at  70,000.  The  industries  are  lime  and  stone 
many  handsome  residences  and  business-houses,  quarrying.  The  present  population  is  1,050. 
a  custom-house  is  being  built  by  the  United  MMtical,  the  metropolis  and  chief  port  of 
States  Government.  The  city  is  liberally  pro-  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  Uie  island  of 
Tided  with  public-school  buildings  for  both  Montreal,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  lati- 
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tnde  45^  81'  north,  lon^tade  78°  85'  west,  at  is  a  wide  range  of  temperature  in  Montreal, 
tlie  head  of  ocean  navigation,  on  the  river  St.  In  1886,  for  instance,  the  maximnm  was  87'1° 
Lawrence,  and  near  the  junction  of  that  river  on  July  17,  and  the  minimum  21*3°  helow 
with  the  Ottawa.  The  population,  which,  ac-  zero  on  January  22.  Snow  falls  on  ahont  85 
cording  to  the  Government  census  of  1880,  days  in  the  year,  and  the  annual  snowfall 
was  140,747,  is  now,  according  to  a  civic  averages  122  inches.  Montreal  is  most  favor- 
census  t^en  in  1887,  191,000,  the  increase  ably  situated  for  drainage,  but  maintains  a 
being  partly  due  to  the  annexation  of  sub-  somewhat  high  death  -rate,  partly  through 
urban  municipalities.  About  three  fifths  of  lack  of  sanitary  education  among  the  masses, 
the  iohabitants  are  French  Canadians,  and  the  and  partly  due  to  an  abnormally  high  birth- 
remainder  are  chiefly  of  British  extraction,  rate  among  the  French  Canadians.  A  good 
The  most  important  public  work  undertaken  system  of  main-sewers  has  lately  been  con- 
for  the  benefit  of  Montreal  is  the  deepening  of  structed,  and  Montreal  was  the  first  city  on 
the  ship-channel  between  that  port  and  Que-  the  continent  to  dispose  of  scavengering  refuse 
bee.  This  work,  begun  in  1851,  at  which  time  and  night-soil  by  cremation, 
no  ships  drawing  more  than  eleven  feet  could  Newfert,  Campbell  County,  Ey.,  an  incorpo- 
pass  through  Lake  St.  Peter,  was  completed  in  rated  city,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio  river, 
in  1887 ;  the  channel  now  being  deepened  to  27i  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  immediately  above  the 
feet.  This  port  is  also  the  termination  of  the  mcmth  of  Licking  river.  The  first  settlement, 
St.  Lawrence  system  of  canals.  The  comple-  where  the  city  now  stands,  was  made  in  1791. 
tion  in  1886  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  The  population  in  1850  was  5,895;  in  1860, 
has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  development  10,046 ;  in  1870,  15,087 ;  in  1880,  20,483 ;  in 
of  Montreal,  which  was  already  an  important  1887,  about  27.000.  The  city  is  well  laid  out 
railway  center.  The  boot  and  shoe,  the  to-  and  handsomely  built,  on  an  elevated  plane, 
bacco,  and  the  cotton  factories,  and  the  loco-  rising  somewhat  as  it  recedes  from  the  river, 
motive  and  car  building  works,  are  among  the  The  many  fine  residences  are  embowered  in 
chief  industries.  At  present  building  opera-  trees.  The  suburbs,  especially  the  district 
tions  are  going  on  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  called  the  Highlands,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
In  1878  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  the  the  center  of  the  city,  are  noted  for  fine  resi- 
city  was  $63,561,150 ;  in  1885  it  was  $90,220,-  deuces  and  picturesque  grounds.  Newport  is 
475.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  architect-  largely  occupied  as  a  place  of  residence  by 
ural  additions  in  recent  years  are  the  City  persons  whose  business  is  in  Cincinnati.  The 
Hall,  the  Windsor  Hotel,  and  St.  Peter's  (Ro-  water-works,  several  miles  above  on  the  Ohio 
man  Catholic)  Cathedral.  The  latter  building,  river,  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
which  is  approaching  completion,  is  closely  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  clearness.  It  is 
modeled  after  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  A  fine  allowed  to  settle  in  immense  reservoirs  before 
drill  hall  has  recently  been  erected.  The  Cana-  it  is  run  into  the  mains.  The  city  is  lighted 
dian  Pacific  Railway  has  constructed  a  new  with  gas,  and  several  fine  roads  radiate  from 
cantilever  bridze  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  it.  Two  large  steam  ferry-boats  ply  between 
Lachine,  near  Montreal,  and  a  grain-elevator  Newport  and  Cincinnati ;  and  there  is  also  a 
in  the  harbor.  Fine  terminal  stations  are  also  magnificent  iron  bridge  connecting  the  cities 
in  course  of  erection  for  the  Grank  Trunk  and  for  ordinary  travel,  street-railways,  and  rail- 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways.  The  universities  road  traiuf*.  A  new  iron  truss  and  pier  bridge 
of  McGill  College  and  Laval,  and  the  schools  connects  Newport  and  Covington,  over  which 
of  medicine  of  the  universities  of  Bishop's  a  street-railway  passes  through  Codngton  to 
College  and  Victoria,  make  Montreal  the  chief  Cincinnati.  A  street-railway  connects  New- 
educational  center  of  the  Dominion.  Laval  port  and  the  suburban  towns  of  Bellevue  and 
University  is  now  erecting  a  college  which  Dayton.  The  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Lex- 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Canada,  ington  Railroad  passes  through,  and  the  Eliza- 
Mount  Royal  was  converted  into  a  public  park  bethtown,  Lexington,  and  Big  Sandy  Railroad 
in  1874,  the  natural  appearance  of  the  mount-  is  now  in  process  of  constrnction  through  the 
ain  being  preserved  as  much  as  is  consistent  city.  There  are  four  large  and  commodious 
with  the  convenience  of  visitor?.  Large  sums  school-houses  and  five  smaller  ones,  one  of 
have  been  spent  in  the  construction  of  the  which  is  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  colored 
roads.  The  commerce  of  the  port  is  seriously  children.  Newport  has  a  rolling-mill,  employ- 
affected  by  the  annual  closing  of  navigation,  ing  600  men ;  a  nut  and  bolt  works,  employ- 
The  last  vessel  generally  leaves  for  sea  between  ing  250 ;  iron  and  pipe  works,  employing  500 ; 
November  20  and  the  end  of  the  month,  and  stove- works,  employing  150;  a  watch-case 
the  first  vessel  from  sea  generally  arrives  about  manufactory,  with  750  employes,  besides  saw- 
the  end  of  April.  During  the  season  of  1885  mills,  sboe-manufaetories,  and  various  other 
there  arrived  629  sea^going  vessels,  of  688,854  works.  There  are  two  national  banks  in 
tonnage,  and  5,003  inland  vessels,  of  724,975  the  city,  a  United  States  arsenal  and  military 
tons.  In  1875  the  number  of  sea-going  vea-  post,  and  sixteen  churches ;  a  daily  paper,  a 
aeis  was  larger,  642,  but  the  tonnage  was  tri- weekly,  and  two  weekly  papers  are  pub- 
less,  886,112.  The  number  of  inland  vessels  in  lished.  The  principal  courts  of  the  county 
1875  was  iitl48,  the  tonni^  811,410.    There  are  held  in  the  fine  new  court-house. 
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N^nlBtowB,  a  borough  and  the  county  seat  of  tickets  have  combined  to  make  it  the  home  of 

Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  on  Schuylkill  river,  many  men  whose  business  is   conducted  in 

seventeen  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Pbiladel-  Philadelphia. 

phia.  It  extends  two  miles  along  the  left  bank  Oakland,  a  city  of  Alameda  County,  Cal.,  on 
of  the  river,  rising  by  a  series  of  terraces  to  a  the  eastern  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  llie 
height  of  200  feet  above  the  water.  Its  area  is  population  in  1870  was  10,600;  in  1880,34,- 
2,300  acres.  Tbe  population  in  1870  was  10,-  555;  and  in  1887  was  estimated  at  70.000.  It 
758 ;  in  1880,  13,063 ;  in  1887,  18,786.  The  is  connected  with  the  interior  of  the  State  by 
mortality,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company^s  system  of  rail- 
was  12*74  per  thousand.  The  town^s  funded  roads  and  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
debt  is  $73,000.  The  value  of  its  taxable  real  rivers.  On  account  of  its  harbor  facilities  it 
estate,  etc.,  is  $7,551,541.  Three  railroads  run  is  admirably  adopted  for  commercial  and  manu- 
through  the  borough,  and  two  more  at  Bridge-  facturing  purposes.  "Woolen  and  cotton  fab- 
port,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  rics,  jute  bags,  flour,  nails,  glass-ware,  agri- 
are  of  easy  access.  Two  telegraph  lines  have  cultural  implements,  files,  tacks,  boots  and 
offices  in  the  town,  and  eighty  telephones  are  in  shoes,  and  fbrniture  form  the  principal  manu- 
use.  There  are  two  street-railways  with  an  factured  products.  Being  a  suburb  of  San 
aggregate  trackage  of  seven  miles,  two  electric-  Francisco,  it  is  a  city  of  schools,  churches,  and 
light  companies,  a  board  of  trade  with  800  homes.  The  streets  are  well  kept,  and  the 
members,  and  a  land  and  improvement  com-  city  presents  a  pleasant  appearance  on  account 
pany.  A  project  well  under  way  contemplates  of  its  fine  residences  and  grounds.  The  cli- 
the  formation  of  a  trust  to  provide  capital  for  mate  is  remarkable  for  its  uniformity.  The 
new  manufactories  brought  to  Norristown.  mean  maximam  temperature  for  the  decade 
All  the  streets  are  macadamized.  The  build-  ending  iu  1885  was  91%  and  the  mean  lowest 
ings  are  all  of  brick  or  stone,  frame  structures  temperature  for  the  same  period,  32°.  Delicate 
being  prohibited  in  the  thickly-settled  parts  of  plants,  ns  the  heliotrope,  fuchsia,  and  gerani- 
the  town.  In  1887  250  new  dwellings  were  urns,  thrive  out  of  doors  during  the  winter 
erected.  The  industries  are  varied  :  its  84  months.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  rnble 
manufacturing  establishments  include  12  iron-  and  horse  cars,  and  communication  is  regularly 
works,  18  woolen,  cotton,  and  carpet  mills,  maintained  with  San  Fri^ncisco  —  eight  miles 
4  hosiery  factories,  8  shirt  factories,  5  flouring-  distant — by  a  system  of  steam  cars  and  ferries 
mills,  5  brick- works,  and  a  glass-works.  Tne  running  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes, 
total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  town  Pasadcia,  a  city  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 
in  manufactures  is  8,511,  and  the  total  value  In  1883  the  population  was  about  1,200;  in 
of  the  property  used  for  manufacturing  pur-  January,  1888,  it  was  estimated  at  12,000.  It 
poses,  $3,013,000.  Among  the  public  institu-  has  10  miles  of  graded  streets;  11  churches; 
tions  are  two  opera-houses,  a  large  marble  oneof  the  finest  school-buildings  in  California; 
court-house,  built  in  1854,  at  a  cost  of  $150,-  a  free  public  library  of  10,000  volumes  in  a  fire- 
000,  19  churches,  a  library  of  2,300  volumes,  proof  building  that  has  also  accommodations 
and  another  of  6,000  volumes^  5  public  schools,  for  natural  history  collections;  4  banks;  good 
872  business  establishments,  7  bailding  and  hotels;  and  many  beautiful  villa  residences, 
loan  associations,  45  secret,  beneficial,  and  Twelve  railway  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily, 
literary  societies,  8  national  banks,  1  private  The  newly  incorporated  Salt  Lake  and  Los 
bank,  and  a  trust,  insurance,  and  safe-deposit  Angeles  Railroad  will  soon  enter  the  city 
company ;  5  weekly  and  8  daily  papers  are  pub-  through  one  of  the  wildest  passes  of  the  Sierra 
lished.  The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  of  the  Madre  mountains.  There  is  an  open  trail  from 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  is  on  hi^b  the  city  to  the  summit  of  the  range,  where  a 
ground  in  the  northern  part  of  Norristown.  hotel  is  to  be  built  4,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  institution  comprises  twenty  massive  brick  The  city  is  surrounded  by  immense  fruit- 
buildings,  and  has  1,600  patients.  The  water-  ranches,  and  manufactures  large  quantities  ci 
supply  of  Norristown  is   obtained  from    the  wine. 

Schuylkill  (at  a  point  where  the  river  is  800  Pawticket,  a  city  of  Rhode  Island,   incorpo- 

feet  wide)  by  means  of  submerged  pipes.    The  rated  in  1886,  four  miles  north  of  Providence, 

reservoir,  194  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Pawtucket 

river,  has  a  capacity  of  110,000,000  gallons,  river.    Tbe  population  in  1885  was  19,030,  and 

the  daily  pumping  capacity  of  the  water-works  in  1887  a  little  over  23,000.    Three  lines  of 

machinery  being  2,500,000  gallons.    Over  21  railroads  pass  through  the  city,  and  horse-car 

miles  of  distribution-pipe  are  laid.     The  built-  tracks  were  laid  in  the  principal  streets  in  1886. 

up  portion  of  Norristown  has  been  doubled  in  Water  was  introduced  in  1878,  and  the  cost  of 

size  within  the  past  ten  years,   the  greatest  the  present   water-works  is  $1,883,000.    In 

changes  occurring  within  the  four  years  pre-  December,  1887,  $150,000  was  voted  for  a  new 

vious  to  1888,  daring  which    street-railways  pumping  station.     In  1887  there  were  received 

were  built,  electric  lights  introduced,  a  board  at  this  port  160,000  tons  of  coal,  5,000,000  feet 

of   trade  established,  and  a  general  impetus  of  lumber,  1,800,000  brrcks,  11,000  casks  of  ce- 

given  to  manufacture.     Its  proximity  to  Phila-  ment,  4,000  casks  of  lime,  6,000  feet  of  North 

delphia  and  the  low  price  of  commutation  river  stone,  1,200  bales  of  cotton,  250  tons  of 
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soda-ash,  and  2,000,000  laths  and  shbgles.  late,  and  at  present  there  are'  18  factories 
Exported,  1,000  bales  of  cotton,  60  tons  of  employing  7,000  operatives,  and  84  tanneries, 
scrap* iron,  110  tons  of  fertilizer,  and  150  tons  employing  800.  Capital  to  the  amount  of 
of  bone.  The  industries  are  varied.  There  $18,000,000  is  invested  in  these  two  indastries. 
are  over  600  establishments  that  employ  labor,  Gas  and  electricity  have  to  some  extent  been 
and  the  number  of  employes  is  about  16,000.  substituted  for  steam-power.  The  city  was 
The  Conant  Thread-Works,  with  a  capital  of  lighted  by  electricity  in  1887.  The  Qaebec 
$2,000,000,  employs  2,200 hands;  the  Dunnedl  and  Charlevoix  Railway  is  in  oonrse  of  con- 
Print- Works,  4^0  hands;  the  Union  Wadding-  stmction. 

Works,  260 ;  and  D.  Goff  &  Son's  plush  and  Qalncyy  the  capital  of  Adams  County,  111., 

braid  mill,  800.    The  total  number  of  cotton  and  the  second  city  in  size  in  the  State.    It  is 

and  woolen  industries  is  28.    The  first  cotton-  on  a   limestone  bluff  180  feet  high,  on  the 

manufactory  in  the  United  States  was  estab-  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  160  miles  north 

lished  in  Paw  tucket  by  Samuel  Slater.  of  St.  Louis,  and  264  miles  south  of  Chicago. 

Ptrfland,  the  chief  city  of  Oregon,  on  the  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  three  miles 
Willamette  river,  twelve  miles  above  the  con-  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  two  and 
fiuence  of  that  stream  with  the  Colombia,  three  quarter  miles  from  east  to  west.  In  the 
and  120  miles  from  the  ocean.  Portland  was  business  portion  they  are  well  paved  and  have 
founded  in  1847.  It  is  the  chief  commercial  numerous  fine  business  blocks.  In  the  resi- 
city  of  the  vast  region  drained  by  the  Columbia  dence  portion  many  of  the  streets  are  bordered 
river  and  its  tributaries,  and  is  the  depot  of  a  on  each  side  by  stately  shade-trees.  Hand- 
large  mineral  country  including  extensive  gold  some  residences  are  numerous,  surrounded  by 
and  silver  mines.  It  is  the  center  of  a  large  large,  well-kept  lawns.  The  streets  are  lighted 
inland  (steamboat)  navigation  system,  the  ter-  by  electricity.  Water  is  supplied  through  26 
milius  of  three  transcontinental  railroads,  and  miles  of  mains  from  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity 
the  center  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  Pa-  of  20,000,000  gallons  at  an  elevation  of  229 
cific  Northwest.  Ships  ascend  the  Columbia  feet,  giving  an  average  pressure  in  the  city 
and  Willamette  rivers  to  Portland  from  the  of  40  pounds.  The  reservoir  is  supplied  by 
sea,  and  the  shipments  of  grain,  flour,  lumber,  two  pumps  2)  miles  from  the  reservoir,  which 
salmon,  and  wool  are  very  large.  The  direct  draw  their  water  from  the  channel  of  the 
exports  by  sea  to  foreign  cuuntries  of  the  prod-  Mississippi.  Six  miles  of  street-oar  line  traverse 
ucts  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  from  the  streets.  The  population,  by  the  census  of 
Portland  reached  in  1887  nearly  $20,000,000.  1880,  was  27,800.  The  present  population  hi 
The  city  does  a  wholesale  and  jobbing  trade  estimated  at  87,000,  about  7,000  of  which  are 
amounting  to  $46,000,000  a  year.  It  contains  foreigners,  the  major  part  being  Germans,  and 
twenty  -six  churches ;  its  public  and  other  about  1,600  colored.  Quincy  has  four  parks, 
schools  are  attended  by  9,000  children,  and  and  two  miles  east  of  the  city  are  the  fair- 
with  its  suburb,  East  Portland,  which  lies  just  grounds.  Two  miles  north  from  the  business 
opposite,  across  the  Willamette  river,  it  con-  center  is  the  Illinois  Soldier's  and  Sailor's 
tains  46,000  inhabitants.  Home,  which  has  a  fine  wooded  tract  of  140 

<liebeC)  a  city  on  the  left  bank  of  St.  Law-  acres.  Hiis  home,  when  completed  according 
rence  river,  which  here  receives  the  St.  Charles,  to  present  plans,  will  be  one  of  the  most  beau- 
400  miles  from  tlie  mouth.  180  miles  northeast  tiful  in  the  country.  The  State  has  already  ap^ 
of  Montreal.  The  population  in  1871  was  propriated  $606,600.  Seventeen  buildings  are 
69,699;  in  1881,  62,446.  Five  railways  con-  now  completed  alid  others  are  in  course  of 
nect  Quebec  and  the  provinces,  three  of  which  construction.  All  the  buildings  are  connected 
have  their  tenninus  in  Levis,  a  town  of  13,000  by  a  tunnel  2,600  feet  long  with  a  ventilating 
inhabitants  on  tlie  south  side  of  the  St.  Law-  shaft  186  feet  high.  The  total  number  of  in- 
rence  opposite  the  city,  while  the  other  two  mates  is  609.  The  capacity  when  all  the  build- 
enter  the  city.  Ferries  cross  the  river  every  ings  are  completed  will  be  1,000.  Quincy  has 
fifteen  minutes  in  summer,  and  every  half-  a  fine  conrt-nouse  of  stone,  surrounded  by  a 
hour  in  winter,  when  there  is  no  ice-bridge,  beautiful  park  built  at  a  cost  of  $800,000,  a 
Horse  cars  run  through  the  principal  streets,  new  Federal  buUding  just  completed  at  a  cost 
There  are  a  parliament  and  departmental  build-  of  $280,000,  and  there  are  in  course  of  construc- 
ing  costing  $1,200,000,  and  a  court-house  cost-  tion  a  city  hall  which  will  cost  $100,000,  and  a 
ing  $800,000.  G raving-docks,  situated  at  St.  hotel  to  cost  $140,000.  The  city  has  an  exten- 
Joseph's,  three  miles  helow  Quebec  on  the  give  trade  which  it  distributes  by  seven  lines 
south  shore,  costing  $600,000,  have  recently  of  railroad  and  the  Mississippi  river.  The 
been  built.  A  harbor  is  in  course  of  construe-  commercial  interests  are  represented  by  1,818 
tion  which  will  cost  $4,000,000.  The  lumber-  different  firms  with  a  capital  of  $10,800,600. 
ing  interests  of  this  ancient  port  have  fallen  off  The  more  important  manufactories  are  6  stove- 
60  per  cent,  within  the  past  ten  years.  The  foundries  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000 ;  6  ma- 
nnmber  of  arrivals  from  sea  in  1876  was  987,  chine-shops,  capital  $800,000;  6  carriage  and 
and  the  clearances  976 ;  in  1886,  601  entered,  wagon  factories,  capital  $400,000 ;  6  fiouring- 
and  484  cleared.  The  manufacture  of  boots  mills,  capital  $400,000;  9  ice-houses,  capital 
and  shoes  has  increased  to  a  large  extent  of  $^0,000;  27  cigar-manufactories, capital  $600,- 
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000;    8    chewing  -  tobacco   factories,    capital  street-cars  have  just  been  added.    The  port 

$260,000 ;  and  6  breweries,  capital  $800,000.  has  a  large  trade,  mainly  with  England  and 

Besides  these  there  is  a  large  paper- board  mill,  the  United  States.    St.  John  owns  more  ships 

with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  and  the  Gardner  than  any  other  port  in  Canada,  the  registry  at 

Steam    Governor    Works,   capital    $200,000.  the  close  of  1886  showing  635  sailing-ships  and 

There   are   dso   manafactories  of  furnitnre,  steamers  of  216,959  tons.    In  1866,  apart  from 

plows,  ping  tobacco,  organs,  soap,  files,  and  the  coasting-trade,   1,899  vessels,  of  501,527 

matches,  and  planing  and  saw  mills,  givins  em-  tons,  were  cleared.    The  exports,  chiefly  Inm- 

ployment  to  over  4,000  persons.    Qnincy  has  9  her,  for  the  year  ended  Jnne  80,  1886,  were 

public  schools,  18  parochial  schools,  2  literary,  $8,901,495,  and  the  imports  $4,075,062,  the 

and  1  medical  college.    There  is  a  free  library  customs  duties  collected  being  $861,002.    The 

and  reading-room  association  which  has  over  chief  industries  are  lumber-mills,  two  cotton- 

6,000  volumes,  and  is  erecting  a  building  to  cost  mills,  engine   and   car  factories,  nail-works, 

^0,000.    There  are  82  churches,  2  hospitals,  foundries,  red-granite  works,  and  a  cordage- 

and  2  orphan  asylums.    There  are  published  factory.    The  manufacture  of  lime  is  ezten- 

6  daily  newspapers,  8  weeklies,  1  bi-monthly,  sively  carried  on  near  the  city,  the  product 

nnd  2  monthlies.    Quincy  was  laid  out  in  1825,  being  largely  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

was  organized  as  a  city  in  1839,  and  was  the  St.  John  harbor,  in  which  spring-tides  have  a 

home  of  the  first  Governor  of  Illinois,  Gov.  rise  of  twenty-eight  feet,  has  valuable  fisheries 

Wood,  to  whose  memory  a  bronze  statue  was  of  herring,  shad,  gaspereaux,  and  salmon.    In 

erected  in  Washington  Park  in  1884.  1886  was* -completed  the  fine  steel  cantilever 

RadM,  a  city  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  railway-bridge  across  St.  John  river,  a  short 

Michigan,  in  Racine  County,  Wis.,  at  the  mouth  distance  above  the  city.    St.  John  was  incor- 

of  Root  river,  which,  with  the  government  porated  by  royal  charter  in  1786. 

piers,  makes  a  fine  harbor.    The  city  is  23  San  Btog(H  a  city  and  seaport  of  Southern 

miles  south  of  Milwaukee,  and  62  miles  north  California,tne  county -seat  of  ban  Diego  County, 

of  Chicago.    Two  railroads  and  the  lake  afford  480  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco.    It  is 

excellent  shipping  facilities.    It  is  on  a  plateau  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 

40  feet  above  the  lake-level,  and  690  feet  above  and  Santa  F6  Railway  system.    The  present 

sea-level.    Racine  was  settled  in  1886.    The  population  (Jan.  1,  1888)  is  80,000.    In  1886 

population  in  1860  was  7,751;  in  1870,  9,880;  it  was  4,000;  in  1880,  2,687;  in  1870,  2,800. 

in  1880,  16,081 ;  in  1885,  19,686;  in  1887  esti-  Through  railway  connection  with  the  Eastern 

mated  at  20,500.    The  valuation  of  real  and  States  was  established  in  1886.    Local  lines 

personal  property  in  1887    was   $8,662,090.  connect  the  city  with  the  interior  of  the  county 

The  indebtedness   of  the  city  was   less  than  and  with  JjOS  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  River- 

$200,000.    Manufacturing  is  the  leading  Indus-  side,  and  the  principal  Southern    California 

try,  employing  8,800  men  and  a  capital   of  towns.    The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  con- 

$5,000,000,  tlie  annual  products  being  valued  necting  with  the  East  as  well  as  with   San 

at  $9,000,000.    The  principal    articles  made  Francisco  and  Northern  California  and  Oregon, 

are  thrashers,  wagons,  plows,  harrows,  fanning-  is  extending  a  branch  from  its  main  line  to 

mills,  portable  engines  and  boilers,  and  feed-  the  city,  and  direct  connection  with  Southern 

cutters.    The  lumber  and  coal  trade  is  large.  Nevada  and  Utah  by  another  line  will  be  made 

The  University  of  the  Northwest  is  located  in  the  near  future.    The  street- railroads,  oper- 

here.     The  court  -  house  and  city   hall    are  ated  by  electric,  cable,  and  horse  power,  have 

handsome  structures,  the  latter  completed  in  an  aggregate  length  of  twenty-six  miles,  and 

1886  at  a  cost  of  $62,000.    A  street-railway  the  steam-motor  railroads  to  suburban  points 

line   connects   the  depot   and  traverses  the  have  about  thirty  miles   more.    The  city  is 

principal   streets.    There  are  three   national  lighted  by  electricity  and  gas.    A  complete 

banks.    A  system  of  water-works  is  just  com-  sewer-system,   embracing  forty-seven  and   a 

pleted,  with  a  stand-pipe  capacity  of  380,480  half  miles  of  pipe,  is  now  being  constructed, 

gallons.    Water  is  obtained  from  a  distance  of  The  ocean  and  coastwise  traffic  is  considerable 

one  and  a  quarter  mile  at  the  lake.  and  is  growing  rapidly.    It  is  the  largest  lum- 

Salat  Johi,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  New  ber  importing  port,  next  to  San  Francisco,  on 
Brunswick,  Canada,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  the  Pacific  coast.  The  salubrious  climate  of 
the  mouth  of  St.  John  river,  occupying  both  San  Diego,  which  possesses  the  most  equable 
banks.  Portland  adjoins  it  to  the  north,  and  temperature  of  the  coast,  makes  it  a  popular 
the  two  cities  have  a  common  harbor,  and  health-resort.  The  city  has  numerous  fine 
supply  of  gas  and  water.  The  population  of  hotels  and  several  daily  newspapers.  There 
St.  John  in  1871  was  28,806;  in  1881,  26,127;  are  four  national  banks  and  two  State  banks, 
the  decrease  being  due  to  the  great  fire  of  Coronado  Beach,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
1877,  by  which  half  the  city,  including  almost  bay,  is  a  city  in  itself,  witn  a  hotel  costing 
the  entire  business  portion,  was  de««troyed.  $1,200,000,  street-railways,  electric  lights,  etc. 
By  this  Portland  gained  in  population  from  Ferry  service,  with  five-minute  trips,  connects 
12,520  in  1871  to  15,226  in  1881.  Since  the  the  beach  with  the  city  proper.  The  water- 
fire,  St.  John  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  substantial  supply  of  the  city  and  Coronado  Beach  is  ob- 
manner.    Three  railways  touch  the  city,  and  tained  from  the  San  Diego  river,  being  pumped 
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to  reeervolra    on  the   heights  north  of  the  stand-pipe  225  feet  by  three,  for  fire-pnrposes. 

town,  and  piped  throaghoat  the  city  and  under  Lake  Erie  famishes  the  water-supply.    The 

the  bay  to  the  beach.    A  company  is  now  build-  city  is  thoroughly  sewered.    Four  newspapers 

ing  a  large  flume  from  the  head-waters  of  San  are  published  here. 

Diego  river  and  other  mountain  sources,  which  Sai  Jos^  [San  Hoza'y],  the  county-seat  of  Santa 
will  be  completed  in  a  few  months,  and,  be-  Clara  County,  Cal.,  47  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
aides  supplying  a  large  area  with  irrigating  cisco,  6  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
facilities  before  reaching  the  municipal  lim-  28  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  T^ith  its  sub- 
its,  will  increase  the  city^s  supply  to  an  extent  urbs,  it  numbers  25,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  a  population  assessed  valuation  of  property  within  its  cor- 
of  200,000.  porate  limits  is  $12,000,000.  San  Jos6  is  es- 
Saadasky,  a  city  of  Erie  County,  Ohio,  and  a  sentially  a  modem  city,  with  broad  streets, 

Sort  of  entry  on  Lake  Erie.  The  populaiion,  sidewalks  of  concrete  and  asphaltum,  fine  busi- 
y  the  last  school-census,  is  22,500.  The  city  ness  buildings,  and  handsome  residences.  It 
is  on  the  northern  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  is  lighted  mainly  by  electricity,  has  street-rail- 
and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  and  is  the  roads,  and  an  electric-motor  road  connects  it 
Lake  Erie  terminus  of  the  ludianapolis,  Bloom-  with  the  town  of  Santa  Clara,  three  miles  dis- 
ington,  and  Western,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  tant.  Three  railroads  connect  this  city  with  San 
the  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  and  the  Sandusky,  Francisco,  and  two  of  these  lines  pass  through 
Ashland,  and  Coshocton  railways.  Sandusky  the  city  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  also  con- 
Bay  is  a  landlocked  harbor,  eleven  by  three  nected  by  rail  with  the  southern  part  of  the 
miles.  It  has  the  largest  coastwise  trade  on  State.  The  city  owns  two  public  parks,  one 
the  lakes,  and  is  the  largest  fresh- water  fish  containing  400  acres,  six  miles  distant.  This 
market  in  the  world,  its  fish-business  aggregat-  park  is  noted  for  its  mineral-springs  and  its 
ing  over  $1,500,000  yearly.  Here  are  manu-  wild  scenery.  The  State  Normal  School  build- 
fsctured  over  2,000,000  gallons  of  wine  annu-  ing,  in  the  center  of  Washington  Square  of  28 
ally,  Sandusky  being  in  the  heart  of  the  grape  acres,  cost  $150,000,  and  has  700  pupils.  The 
section  of  Ohio.  In  fresh  fruits — principally  court-house  is  a  massive  Corinthian  stmcture, 
peaches,  pears,  and  apples — its  business  has  costing  $200,000.  The  new  city  hall  is  a  beau- 
reached  over  $1,000,000  in  a  year.  It  does  a  tiful  building,  costing  $75,000.  There  are  ten 
heavy  trade  in  white  and  blue  limestone  and  in  churches  and  eight  large  school-houses,  each 
lime,  the  country  being  underlaid  with  lime-  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds.  The  college 
stone.  The  Government  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  of  Notre  Dame  (Roman  Catholic),  for  young 
Marie  are  built  of  Sandusky  white  limestone,  ladies,  has  a  fine  building  and  extensive  grounds 
Sandusky  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  valued  at  $600,000.  There  is  a  business  college 
of  carpenters*  tools,  and  spokes,  wheels,  hubs,  in  the  city.  Between  San  Jos^  and  Santa 
and  buggy  bodies,  over  600  men  being  em-  Clara  is  the  University  of  the  Pacific  (Method- 

?loyed  in  these  branches  of  manufacture,  ist),  which  owns  sixteen  acres  and  has  five 
'here  are  two  large  establishments,  employing  large  buildings.  The  city  has  a  public  library 
850  men,  turning  out  flouring-mill  machinery,  of  7,000  volumes.  Four  daily  and  three  weekly 
engines,  boilers,  and  agricultural  implements,  newspapers  and  a  monthly  periodical  are  pub- 
There  are  four  national  banks.  The  streets  lished  here.  The  city  contains  a  woolen-mill, 
are  wide.  The  buildings,  both  private  and  three  foundries,  three  flouring-mills,  three 
public,  are  chiefiy  built  of  blue  limestone,  breweries,  three  distilleries,  three  fruit-can- 
There  are  two  establishments  employing  250  ning  establishments,  two  fruit  -  driers,  two 
men  in  the  manufacture  of  tubs,  pails,  and  glove  -  factories,  a  silk  -  factory,  three  candy- 
fiah-packagea.  The  new  Ohio  State  Soldiers'  factories,  two  furniture- factories,  five  carriage- 
and  Sailors' Home,  to  accommodate  1,500  men,  factories,  a  tannery,  a  box-factory,  several 
is  being  built  here.  This  institution  is  on  the  wineries,  and  various  machine-shops,  planing- 
oottage  plan,  each  cottage  to  accommodate  fifty  mills,  cigar -factories,  etc.  There  are  four 
men,  with  central  dining-hall,  kitohon,  laundry,  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000.  San 
bath-house,  and  administration  building — in  all,  Jos6  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and 
thirty-four  buildings,  of  blue  limestone  and  wealth.  Its  position,  in  close  proximity  to 
practically  fire-proof,  costing  $585,000,  exclu-  Mt.  Hamilton,  the  site  of  the  great  Lick 
sive  of  the  ninety  acres  of  ground,  which  were  Observatory  on  the  east,  and  to  the  $20,000,- 
given  by  the  city.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  000  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  on  the 
home  will  be  $150,000  to  $160,000  a  year,  west,  and  its  unrivaled  climate,  are  great 
There  are  a  central  high-school,  four  ward-  inducements  for  those  looking  for  pleasant 
school  buildings,  and  a  half-dozen  smaller  ones,  homes. 

There  are  three  Catholic,  two  Episcopal,  one  Sebeaeetady,  a  city  of  Schenectady  County, 

Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Congre-  N.  Y.,  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  on  the  New 

gational,  and  nine  Grerman  Protestant  churches.  York  Central  Railroad,  1 7  miles  west  of  Albany. 

The  court-houi'e  is    new,  built  of  bluestone.  Other  railroads  running  into  the  city  are  the 

There  is  a  complete  system  of  water- works.  Troy  and  Schnectady,  the  Rensselaer  and  Sara- 

Tbe  stand-pipe,  built  of  steel-plates,  is  18()  feet  toga,   and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 

high  and  25  feet  in  diameter,  with  another  Company.    The  Erie  Canal  passes  through  the 
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city.    Itsimportant  industries  are:  locomotive  the  UDited  States  is  considerable,  the  entries 

works,  employing  1,200  men;   the  Westing-  made  through   the    United    States  consulate 

house  Agriculturtd  Works;  and  the  Edison  Ma-  amounting  to  about  $1,000,000  a  year,  princi- 

ohine- Works,  which  removed  to  Schenectady  in  pally  lumber,  pulp,  asbestos,  and  live-stock. 

1886.     These  works  occupy  extensive  build-  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  gas  and  water, 

ings  and  employ  1,000  men.    The  Gilbert  Car-  is  the  center  of  a  good  agricultural  district,  and 

Works  is  also  a  recent  and  important  industry,  is  growing  rapidly. 

There  are  also  several  knitting-miUs,  a  shawl-  StacktM,  the  county-seat  of  San  Joaqnin 
factory,  hay-wire  factories,  and  other  minor  County,  Cal.,  on  an  arm  of  San  Joaquin  river, 
factories  and  mills.  The  city  is  supplied  with  three  miles  from  the  main  stream.  It  is  92 
water  from  Mohawk  river  by  its  own  system  miles  from  San  Francisco  by  rail,  and  120  by 
of  water-works.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  water.  Horse-car  tracks  are  laid  in  the  prin- 
electricity,  as  are  also  the  public  buildings  and  cipal  streets,  and  an  electric-motor  railroad 
many  of  the  stores  and  private  dweUings.  will  soon  be  in  operation.  A  new  agricnltnral 
Horse-cars  run  upon  the  main  street.  Union  pavilion,  costing  $60,000,  was  completed  in 
College  is  located  here.  A  new  depot  of  fine  September,  1887,  and  is  the  finest  structure  of 
design  has  been  erected  by  the  New  i  ork  Cen-  its  kind  west  of  the  Rocky  MountainsL  A 
tral  Kailroad,  and  a  city  hall  has  been  built  and  granite  court-house  is  in  process  of  erection 
given  to  the  city  by  one  of  its  residents.  The  at  a  contract  price  of  about  $800,000.  Stock - 
city  is  very  compactly  built,  and  in  the  old  ton  is  emphatically  a  city  of  churches,  the  fol- 
part  may  still  be  found  many  traces  of  its  lowing  denominations  being  represented  by 
Dutch  origin.  The  population  in  1880  was  commodious  and  well-built  edifices:  Roman 
18,675.  Since  that  time  its  growth  and  im-  Catholic,  1 :  Episcopal,  1 ;  Congregational,  8 ; 
provement  have  been  more  marked  than  in  any  Baptist,  2 ;  Methodist  Episcopal,  2 ;  Methodist 
other  period  of  its  history,  and  its  popuUtion  Episcopal  (South),  1 :  Lutheran,  1 ;  Presbyte- 
is  now  estimated  at  20,000.  rian,  1 ;  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  1 ;  German 
Sherbreeke,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Reformed,  1 ;  German  Methodist,  1 ;  Latter- 
Canada,  on  the  rivers  Magog  and  St.  Francis.  Day  Saints,  1 ;  Christian,  1.  The  public  schools 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  the  are  as  good  as  any  in  the  State,  and  the  graduates 
designation  given  to  thnt  part  of  the  province  of  the  high-school  are  admitted  to  the  State  Uni- 
which  lies  south  of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  It  versity  on  the  recommendation  of  the  principal 
is  101  miles  east  of  Montreal,  and  121  miles  without  examination.  Stockton  is  one  of  the 
southwest  of  Quebec.  The  population,  about  leading  wheat-markets  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
9,000,  is  composed  of  Englisn  and  French  and  there  are  warehouses  here  having  an  aggre- 
speaking  races,  the  French  largely  predomi-  gat«  capacity  of  over  100,000  tons.  It  is  the 
nating.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  International,  natural  commercial  center  of  a  fine  agricultural 
Passumpsic,  Waterloo  and  Magog,  and  Quebec  district.  Among  the  numerous  manufactures 
Central  Railways,  and  is  connected  both  eastand  are  two  flouring-mills,  each  having  a  duly  ca- 
west  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  A  new  pacity  of  1,500  bbls.,  two  combined  harvester- 
connection  will  shortly  be  made  by  the  ezten-  works,  a  wheel-and-azle  factory,  a  paper-mill, 
sion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  through  a  woolen-mill,  two  carriage-factories,  tliree 
the  city  to  the  maritime  provinces.  Sher-  foundries,  and  several  planing  mills.  The 
brooke  possesses  magnificent  water-power,  de-  population  in  1880  was  10,287.  In  1887  it  was 
rived  from  the  fall  of  the  river  Magog,  which  estimated  at  18,000. 

here  descends  120  feet,  within  half  a  mile,  to  Ttraito,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capi- 
the  St.  Francis.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  tal  of  Ontario,  Canada,  county-seat  of  York 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  contains  a  oathe-  County,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
dral  and  bishop*s  palace  and  two  district  810  miles  southwest  of  Montreal,  and  528 
churches  of  the  same  denomination,  2  Anglican  miles  northwest  of  New  York.  Latitude,  48° 
churches,  1  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  and  1  89'  north ;  longitude,  79°  21'  west.  Popula- 
Congregational,  and  a  Baptist  church  will  soon  tion  in  1861,  44,821;  1871,  56,092;  1881, 
be  erected.  All  criminal  'and  civic  cases  77,034;  1886, 111,800;  1887, 118,408.  The  bay 
within  the  district  of  St.  Francis  are  tried  here,  south  of  the  city  is  formed  by  an  island,  and  is 
The  main  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  about  three  miles  long  nnd  two  miles  wide.  The 
woolen  goods,  one  firm  alone  employing  be-  river  Don,  which  falls  into  the  bay  on  the  east, 
tween  600  and  600  people  and  paying  out  an-  is  now  being  straightened  and  made  navigable, 
nually  in  wages  over  $140,000.  There  are  also  so  that  it  will  form  part  of  the  harbor,  at  an 
saw -mills,  iron-foundries,  machine-shops,  snath,  expenditure  of  over  $800,000.  The  corpora- 
bobbin,  corset,  and  other  factories.  There  are  tion  limits,  which  have  been  much  extended 
18  hotels  and  4  newspapers,  two  English  and  by  annexation  of  late,  include  9,658  acres,  or 
two  French.  The  public  schools  are  under  the  15f  square  miles,  as  compared  with  5,000  acres 
direction  of  two  boards  of  trustees,  one  Protes-  in  1871.  The  assessed  value  of  real  and  per- 
tant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic.  There  is  sonal  property  (not  counting  stocks  in  public 
a  large  Roman  Catholic  hospital  here,  and  the  companies)  in  1875  was  about  $46,000,000;  in 
land  has  been  pnrchased  for  a  similar  institu-  1885,  $65,119,702;  in  1886,  $68,877,508;  in 
tion  by  the  Protestants.    The  export  trade  to  1887,  $78,288,226;  in  1888  (estimated),  $98,- 
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889,794.     The  taiea  la  187*  yielded  $flOB,47B,  nnnnally  bj  a  vote  of  the  rate-payere.    The 

Id  1886  the  total  reveone  waa  (1,GS6,6&0,  of  ciiy  has  a  fire-alarm  telegraph,  te1«plionio  »js- 

which  taxstioa  at  the  rate  of  18}  mills  con-  tem,  paid  fire-department,  and  street-railwaja. 

tribnted  |1.134,S58.    The  importa  for  1886-'86  The  water-work  syatem  is  owned  b;  the  citj ; 

valned  118,801,177,  of  which  |7,SS2. 168  were  the  reveoiie  of  thia  department  in  1886  was 

from  the  United  Stalei.     The  export*  for  the  1816,227,  and  the  eipenditore  tl96,49S,  ez- 

saine  year,  as  officially  reported,  were  t^.OBfi,-  elusive  of  paTmenta  made  on  account  of  water- 

800,  of  which  19,186.414  went  to  the  United  works' debt;  ibe  amount  of  the  indcbtednesa 

States.    The  value  of  mannfaotares,  according  of  the  departnit>nt  ie  t2,6E0,2OG.  exclnrive  ol 

to  tlie  census  of  1881.  was  $19,100,116.  the  tSSO.OOO  which  the  city  has  jnstdeoided  (1887; 

obief  items  being  boots  and  shoes,  famitnre,  to  expend  in  improviug  the  system,    Snrveyir 

clothes,    whisky,  and    sle.      The  amonnt  of  are  being  made  at  present  with  a  view  to  se- 

capital  Invested  is  |11. 603,310;  the  namber  of  caring  water  by  a  system  of  gravitation  from 

biuidaemployed.  13,708;  the  amount  of  yearly  lakes  to  the  north  of  the  city ;  this  scheme,  it 

wages,  $3,721,S61.    The  total  failures  m  To-  earned  out,  will  oost  (fi,000,000  or  |6,000,000. 


ronto  in  1886  were  86.  with  estimated  liabili-  The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  edaca- 

tiesoftl,04e,S09  and  assets  of  (628,869.    The  tioual  institutiooa,  many  of  which  form  also 

total  number  of  letters  delivered  from  the  To-  the  principal  public  buildings.  Tlie  University 

ronto  post-office  in  1886  was  9,770,609,  besides  of  Toronto,  erected  In  ISfiH  for  f  900,000,  is 

8,S9S,S80  newspapers;   the  total  namber  of  controlled  by  the  Ontario  Government,  and 

letters,  books,  post-oards,  cironlara,  etc.,  posted  hss  been  conducted  hitherto  at  a  cost  of  about 

at  Toronto  in  the  same  year  was  21,024,824.  113,000  a nnnally.    By  an  act  passed  at  the  lost 

There  are  ten  banks  having  headquarters  in  session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  it  was  ar- 

this  dty,  and  branches  of  four  Qaebeo  and  ranged  to  federate  with    Toronto  University 

Hontreol  banks.   The  branches  of  the  Montreal  Victoria  University,  Coboarg,  a  Uethodist  in- 

Bank  and  Quebec  Bank  have  recently  erected  stitntion,  as  the  first  step  in  a  ountemplated 

new  and  handsome  buildings;  that  of  the  first-  complete  scheme  of  nniversity  federation  for 

named  iostitutioa  is  one  of  the  most  complete  the  province.  At  the  saite  time  it  was  decided 

and  thoroughly  equipped  bank-buildings  in  the  to  establish  a  medical  faculty  in  connection 

Dominion.      The  city  is  divided  into  twelve  with  the  university.     In  conseqnenoe  of  the 

wards,  each  of   which  elects  three  aldermen  proposed  extension  of  (his  institution  by  fed- 

and  two  school  trustees.     The  aldermen  are  eratioa,  the  endowment  will  be  increased  from 

vested  with  legislative  and  executive  powers.  178,000  to  (100,000,  |16,000  of  the  increase 

and  can  act  as  magistrates  if  possessed  of  legal  to  come  from  the  endowment  fund  of  the  Up- 

property  qnalifloBtioa.    The  mayor  is  elected  per  Canada  College,  another  institatiou  under 
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the  control  of  the  Provincial  Government;  the  costing  $100,000;  St.  Michael's  Cathedral 
college  site  is  to  be  sold,  and  a  new  boilding  (Roman  Catholic) ;  St.  Andrew^s  West  (Pres- 
to be  erected  for  $100,000  of  the  proceeds,  the  bjtcrian);  and  Jarvis  Street  Baptist  Charcb. 
remainder  going  to  further  swell  the  nniversity  New  and  haudsome  chnrches  are  now  being 
endowment.  Trinity  University  is  an  Angli-  erected  in  every  quarter  of  the  city.  There 
can  institution  established  in  1852,  having  are  three  morning  newspapera  and  three 
about  60  resident  and  non-resident  students,  evening  newspapers  issued,  besides  sixty-three 
and  a  handsome  building.  McMaster  Hall  is  a  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  publications, 
Baptist  college,  which  in  1887  was  converted  many  of  which  are  religious  journals.  The 
into  a  university  and  received  a  bequest  of  railway  connections  of  the  city  are  the  Ontario 
$800,000  from  the  late  Senator  McMaster.  Be-  divisions  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  be- 
sides these  universities  there  are  in  the  city  a  ing  the  Credit  Valley,  the  Toronto,  Gray,  and 
Presbyterian  college  (Knox),  an  Anglican  col-  Bruce,  and  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  sections : 
lege  (Wycliffe),  Trinity  Medicd  School,  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  Midland,  and  Northern  and 
800  students ;  Woman^s  Medical  College,  Col-  Northwestern ;  and  the  Erie  and  Huron.  There 
lege  of  Pharmacy,  College  of  Physicians  and  are  two  telegraph  companies,  the  Canadian 
Surgeons,  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northwes>tem  of  Canada ; 
Ontario,  Veterinary  College,  etc  There  are  and  one  telephone  company,  the  Bell.  Toronto 
thirty  public  schools  in  the  city,  the  total  ex-  was  founded  in  1794  by  Governor  Simcoe, 
penditure  on  their  account  in  1886  being  $245,-  and  became  and  remained  until  1841  the  seat 
967,  including  $57,000  for  new  buildings ;  there  of  Government  for  Upper  Canada.  It  bore 
are  also  sixteen  separate  schools,  or  Roman  the  name  of  York  until  1884,  when  it  was 
Catholic  institutions,  and  several  other  insti-  incorporated  as  the  city  of  Toronto.  From 
tutions  for  higher  education,  both  undenomi-  1849  to  1858  it  alternated  with  Quebec  as  the 
national  and  Roman  Catholic.  The  city  has  seat  of  the  united  government,  and  at  con- 
numerous  charitable  and  benevolent  institn-  tederation  (1867)  became  permanent  capital 
tions,  including  the  Insane  Asylum  and  the  of  Ontario. 

General  Hospital,  having  a  capacity  respect-  Treitoiif  the  capital  of  New  Jersey,  at  the 
ively  of  700  and  400.  There  are  26  organized  head  of  navigation  on  Delaware  river,  on  the 
and  thoroughly  equipped  institutions  of  this  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  83 
nature.  At  the  1886-87  session  of  the  Ontario  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  57  miles  from 
Legislature,  the  sum  of  $1,050,000  was  appro-  New  York.  Its  population  by  the  State  census 
printed  for  the  erection  of  new  legislative  of  1885  was  84,886 ;  but  this  does  not  include 
buildings  in  Queen's  Park;  they  will  be  con-  the  suburban  municipalities  of  Chambersburg 
structed  of  Credit  valley  red  sandstone,  in  and  Millham,  which  are  mere  outgrowths  of 
Neo-Greek  architecture.  The  buildings  were  the  city,  and  would  increase  its  population 
commenced  in  1886.  Plans  are  being  prepared  to  over  50,000.  Trenton  is  the  seat  of  the 
also  for  a  combined  police  headquarters,  court-  largest  pottery  industry  in  the  United  States,  of 
hou9e,  and  city-hall  building,  for  which  the  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  rubber-manufact- 
City  Council  has  appropriated  $400,000.  Con-  uring  interest,  rolling-mills,  wire-rope  works, 
struction  will  be  commenced  in  1888.  A  pub-  woolen-mills,  anvil- works,  and  a  variety  of 
lie  library  was  opened  March  6,  1884,  and  was  other  important  industries.  One  of  the  largest 
considerably  enlarged  in  1887;  it  covers  the  and  handsomest  theatres  in  the  country  has 
ground-fioor  of  h  not  very  handsome  building  lately  been  finished.  There  are  two  horse- 
at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Adelaide  Streets,  ruilroad  companies,  with  about  ten  miles  of 
and  contained  in  1887  about  48,000  volumes,  track.  The  Pennsylyania  Railroad,  the  Belvi- 
There  are  several  other  libraries,  free  to  the  dere  Delaware  Railroad,  the  Bound  Brook 
public  with  certain  restrictions,  chief  among  Railroad,  and  the  old  Camden  and  Amboy 
which  are  the  Parliamentary  and  the  Osgoode  Railroad,  radiate  from  the  city.  It  is  also  in- 
Hall.  Other  public  buildings  are  Osgoode  tersected  by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal. 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  principal  law  and  equity  which  has  several  large  basms  in  the  city, 
courts  of  the  province;  Government  House,  There  are  two  lines  of  steam-propellers.  The 
the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  water-supply  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  ooun- 
Ontario  ;  the  customs  house  and  the  post-  try.  The  works  are  owned  by  the  •  city,  and 
office ;  the  Grand  Opera-Honse  and  Jacobs'  the  rates  are  very  low.  The  city  is  surround- 
and  Shaw's  Opera-Honse,  each  having  a  ca-  ed  by  a  rich  and  beautiful  agricultural  coun- 
pacity  of  about  1,500;  the  Central  Prison;  try.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  the  death- 
School  of  Practical  Science;  the  Observatory ;  rate  is  only  16  in  1,000.  Several  miles  of 
the  Normal  School  holdings,  the  present  city  streets  are  paved  with  Belgian  block,  asphalt, 
hall,  court-house,  police  and  legislative  build-  and  Telford.  The  capital  invested  in  manu- 
ings.  There  are  105  churches  in  the  city,  ex-  factures  aggregates  about  $10,000,000,  mainly 
elusive  of  several  organized  congregations  in  pottery,  iron  and  steel,  rubber,  brick,  and 
worshiping  in   public  and  other  halls.     The  woolen  goods. 

principal  buildings  are  St.  James's  Cathedral  Tacson,  a  city  of  Arizona,  on  Santa  Cruz  riv- 

TAnglican),   costing    $220,000,  and  having  a  er,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory, 

spire  of  316 feet;  the  Metropolitan  (Methodist),  and  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
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road.    It  is  60  miles  from  the  border  of  Mexico,  population  is  fluctnatiDj?,  depending  on  the 

and  about  175  miies  from  the  Gulf  of  California,  amount  of  milling  and  mining  being  done.    In 

In  1884  it  had  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  1885  it  was  estimated  at  10,000;  but  it  is  now, 

in  1887  about  7,500.    It  is  the  county-seat  of  1887,  nearer  12,000. 

Pima  County,  and  has  the  most  expensive  WashiagtM,  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
court-house  in  the  Territory.  It  has  a  fine,  of  America,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the 
large  brick  school-house,  erected  at  a  cost  of  northeast  bank  of  the  Potomac  river,  116^^ 
$50, 000,  and  there  are  no  win  course  of  erection  miles  above  its  mouth  at  Smithes  Point,  and 
a  very  large  Catholic  church,  hospital,  and  184^  miles  from  the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of 
convent,  and  a  Territorial  university.  Con-  Chesapeake  Bay,  between  the  Anacostia  or 
gregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  have  Eastern  branch  and  Rock  creek  (which  sepa- 
each  a  fine  church- building.  There  are  no  rates  it  from  Georgetown  on  the  west),  85  miles 
manufactories,  but  arrangements  for  a  tannery  (direct)  S.  W.  of  Baltimore,  and  205  miles  S.  W. 
are  being  made.  A  root  found  in  very  large  of  New  York ;  latitude  (Capitol)  88*^  58'  20*1'' 
quantities  in  the  surrounding  country  contains  N.,  longitude  77^  0'  27*9"  W.  of  Greenwich ; 
tt6  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid.  Two  new  railroads  population  in  1870, 109,1 99  (85,455  colored  and 
have  been  projected,  one  of  which  is  now  in  18,757  foreigners);  in  1875,  estimated  at  188,- 
course  of  construction.  There  are  several  large  000;  in  1880,  159,855;  in  1887,  estimated  at 
irrigating  ditches  in  course  of  construction  in  179,000,  of  whom  nearly  one  third  are  colored, 
the  immediate  neighborhood  ofthis  city,  which,  It  covers  a  little  more  than  9i  square  miles, 
when  finished,  will  place  many  thousands  of  The  site  is  an  undulating  tract  having  a  mean 
acres  under  cultivation  that  are  now  of  no  altitude  of  about  40  feet  above  the  river.  Be- 
value  whatever.  Tucson  has  gas  works,  ice-  yond  the  limits  is  a  circling  range  of  wooded 
works,  and  water- works.  Two  daily  papers  hills.  The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  those 
are  published  here,  and  one  weekly  m  the  designated  as  avenues,  are  laid  out  at  right  an- 
Spanish  language.  gles,  running  due  north  and  south,  and  east 
VIrglila  City,  the  largest  town  in  Nevada,  in  and  west.  The  north  and  south  streets  are 
Storey  County,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  designated  by  numbers,  the  east  and  west  by 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Davidson,  6,100  letters.  The  width  of  the  streets  varies  from 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  52  miles  70  to  160  feet.  There  are  21  avenues,  named 
by  rail  from  Reno,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Rail-  after  States  of  the  Union^  crossing  the  streets 
road,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Vir-  diagonally,  the  principal  of  which  radiate  from 
ginia  and  Truckee  Railroad,  Virginia  City  being  the  Capitol,  the  White  House,  or  Lincoln  Square 
the  southern  terminus.  The  town  grew  rap-  east  of  the  CapitoL  Of  these  19  are  from  120 
idly  for  several  years  following  the  uncover-  to  160  feet  wide,  and  2  are  85  feet  wide, 
ing  of  immense  bodies  of  ore  in  the  Comstock  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  great  business  thor- 
loae,  in  1868 -'69.  From  1875  the  ore-yield  oughfare,  extending  across  the  city  from  Rock 
was  much  less.  Deep  mining  proved  unprofit-  creek  to  the  Eastern  branch,  is  interrupted  by 
able,  and  many  people  sought  their  fortunes  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  between 
in  other  directions.  Houses  were  taken  down  which  it  forms  the  main  avenue  of  coramuni- 
and  removed  to  other  localities,  or  burned  for  cation.  There  are  several  squares  handsomely 
fire- wood.  Large  bodies  of  low-grade  ore  had  laid  out  and  containing  fountains,  trees,  shrub- 
been  left  in  the  haste  of  extracting  that  of  bery,  and  statues  of  naval  and  military  heroes, 
more  value,  and  it  having  been  found  that  tUs  Among  the  most  noteworthy  are  Farragut 
can  be  milled  with  profit  to  the  mining  c«-  Square,  between  Sixteen-and-a-half  and  Sev- 
paniea,  fresh  bodies  of  ore  being  also  found  enteenth  and  I  and  K  Streets,  with  a  heroic 
near  the  surface,  a  new  impetus  has  been  given  statue  in  bronze  by  Vinnie  Ream  Hoxie ;  La- 
to  the  town  within  the  past  two  years.  No  fayette  Square,  between  Vermont  Avenue  and 
new  buildings  have  been  erected  for  ten  or  Sixteen-and  a-half  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
twelve  yeara,  owing  to  the  causes  mentioned.  Avenue  and  H  Street,  containing  an  equestrian 
The  town^s  prosperity  depends  wholly  on  the  statue  of  Gen.  Jackson,  designed  by  the  late 
mines,  there  being  no  business  except  such  as  Clark  Mills ;  Washington  Circle,  at  the  inter- 
18  connected  with  them,  and  the  furnishing  of  section  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
supplies  for  the  people.  The  production  of  vania  Avenue ;  McPherson  Square,  at  the  inter- 
the  mines  varies  largely;  in  some  years  it  has  section  of  Vermont  Avenue  and  I  Street;  Scott 
been  as  high  as  $80,000,000,  but  it  is  now  much  Circle,  Sixteenth  Street  and  Massachusetts 
less.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  Lake  Mar-  Avenue;  Thomas  Circle,  Fourteenth  Street 
lette  and  its  tributaries,  distant  21  miles,  by  an  and  Massachusetts  Avenue,  all  of  which  contain 
extraordinary  piece  of  hydraulic  engineering,  statues  of  the  men  after  which  they  are  named, 
the  flumes  ana  pipes  having  been  carried  up  The  Mall,  extending  west  from  the  Capitol 
and  down  the  walls  of  12  steep  cations,  one  of  Grounds,  contains  the  Botanic  Garden,  the 
the  depth  of  1,540  feet.  The  town  contains  a  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Department 
fine  court-house,  school-houses,  5  churches^  a  of  Agriculture.  The**  Park  "extends  west  from 
few  elegant  private  residences,  and  the  largest  the  Mall  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  con- 
and  most  complete  hoisting- works  over  the  tains  the  recently  finished  Washington  Monu- 
mines  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  world.    The  ment,  555  feet  high,  and  the  Government  Propa- 
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gating  Garden  and  Narserj.  The  Capitol  is  on  pies  a  fine  bailding  near  the  Wliite  Honse. 
the  west  brow  of  a  plateaa  that  forms  the  east  The  principal  theatres  are  Albaugh^s  Opera- 
portion  of  the  city,  and  fronts  the  east  Its  en-  House  and  the  National  Theatre.  The  hotels 
tire  length  is  751  feet  4  inches,  and  the  great-  of  Washington  are  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
est  depth,  including  porticoes  and  steps,  is  848  city.  The  principal  are  the  Arlington,  Ebbitt, 
feet.  Exclusive  of  court-yards,  it  covers  a  little  WUIard^s,  Riggs,  Metropolitan,  National,  St. 
over  S^  acres.  The  walls  of  the  central  build-  James,  and  St.  Marc.  Tnere  is  a  bridge  across 
ing  are  of  sandstone  painted  white;  theexten-  the  Potomac  known  as  the  '^Long''  Bridge, 
sions  are  of  white  marble  slightly  variegated  for  railroad  and  ordinary  travel,  and  a  free 
with  blue.  Outwardly  the  Capitol  has  various  bridge  at  Georgetown  built  by  the  Govern- 
architectural  adornments,  with  several  groups  ment.  Communication  with  the  North  is  fur- 
of  sculptures ;  within  it  is  profusely  decorated  nislied  by  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Rail- 
with  frescoes,  sculptures,  and  paintings.  From  road ;  with  the  West  by  the  Baltimore  and 
the  center  rises  a  cast-iron  dome,  185^^  feet  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  with  the  South 
diameter,  to  a  height  of  287|  feet  above  the  by  the  Alexandria  and  Washington,  which 
basement-floor  of  the  building.  The  dome  is  crosses  the  Long  Bridge,  and  the  Richmond 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  Liberty  by  and  Danville  system.  Washington  and  George- 
Crawford,  19^^  feet  high.  The  Capitol  contains  town  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  great 
the  Senate  Chamber,  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  falls  of  the  Potomac  above  by  an  a(jueduct  12 
Representatives,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Li-  miles  long,  which  discharges  into  a  distributing 
brary  of  Congress.  -The  Capitol  Grounds  com-  reservoir  2  miles  from  Rock  creek  and  4^ 
prise  51^  acres,  handsomely  laid  out,  and  con-  miles  from  the  Capitol.  Among  the  charitable 
taining  a  great  variety  of  trees.  East  of  the  institutions,  many  of  which  receive  aid  from 
Capitol  is  a  colossal  statue  in  marble  of  Wash-  the  Government,  are  the  Naval  Hospital  and 
ington,  by  Greenough.  East  of  the  Capitol  the  Washington  Asylum,  serving  as  an  alms- 
Grounds  is  the  site  of  the  new  Library  of  Con-  house  and  work-house  for  the  District  The 
gress,  work  on  which  was  commenced  in  the  Soldier's  Home,  8  miles  north  of  the  Capitol 
summer  of  1887.  When  completed  it  will  be  and  beyond  the  city  limits,  was  established  in 
the  largest  building  in  the  city  except  the  Capi-  1851  for  aged  or  disabled  soldiers  of  the  Regu- 
tol,  and  will  form  a  noble  addition  to  the  al-  lar  Army.  It  occupies  a  beautiful  site,  and  the 
ready  numerous  public  buildings.  The  struct-  grounds,  comprising  500  acres,  are  handsomely 
nre  will  cover  111,000  feet  of  space,  14,000  laid  out.  The  District  Reform  School  for 
feet  more  than  the  British  Museum  Library,  boys,  with  a  farm  of  150  acres,  is  northeast  of 
Its  general  architectural  features  will  be  in  the  city.  The  Gk)vemment  Hospital  for  the 
keeping  with  the  Capitol,  which  it  will  face.  Insane,  with  accommodations  for  560  patients, 
The  President's  house,  or  Executive  Mansion,  is  on  the  southeast  bank  of  the  Anacostia.  It 
is  in  the  west  part  of  the  city,  H  miles  from  was  opened  in  1855,  and  is  designed  for  the 
the  Capitol.  It  is  170  feet  long  and  86  feet  insane  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  indigent 
deep,  Duilt  of  freestone,  and  painted  white,  insane  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Co- 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  popularly  known  lumbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on 
as  the  **  White  House.''  The  grounds  comprise  the  northeast  border  of  the  city,  was  chartered 
about  75  acres,  of  which  about  20  are  inclosed  by  Congress  in  1857,  and  is  designed  for  deaf- 
as  the  President's  private  grounds,  are  hand-  mute  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
somely  laid  out,  ana  contain  a  fountain.  Other  those  whose  parents  are  in  the  Army  or  Navy. 
Government  buildings  are  the  Treasury  De-  V  collegiate  department,  the  National  Deaf- 
partment,  the  recently  completed  edifice  for  Mute  College,  was  organized  in  1864;  it  is 
the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments,  the  open  to  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Department  of  the  Interior  (containing  the  The  public  schools  of  W^ashington  form  part 
Patent-Office),  the  General  Post-Office,  and  of  the  free-school  system  of  the  District.  Sepa- 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  Court  of  Claims,  r.ite  accommodations  are  provided  for  colored 
all  magnificent  or  imposing  structures.  In  Ju-  children.  Howard  University  is  near  the  north 
diciary  Square  is  the  Pension-Office,  a  big  border  of  the  city,  beyond  the  liroita.  Colum- 
brick  structure,  completed  in  1887  after  de-  bian  University  (Baptist),  lust  northwest  of 
signs  by  Gen.  Meigs,  U.  S.  Armv,  at  a  cost  of  the  city,  was  incorporated  as  a  college  in 
$900,000.  The  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  (lati-  1821,  and  as  a  university  in  1873.  Its  law 
tude  88**  58'  88-8",  lt)ngitude  77°  8'  l-8'O  occu-  and  medical  departments,  the  latter  known 
pies  a  commanding  site  on  the  bank  of  the  Po-  as  the  National  Medical  College,  are  in  the 
tomac  in  the  west  part  of  the  city.  By  act  of  city.  In  1875-'76  there  were  12  instructors 
Congress  the  meridian  of  the  Observatory  is  and  108  preparatory  aud  48  collegiate  students, 
adopted  as  the  American  meridian  for  all  as-  Near  the  Columbian  University  is  Wayland 
tronomical  purposes,  and  the  meridian  of  Seminary,  also  under  Baptist  control,  eetab- 
Greenwich  is  adopted  for  all  nautical  purposes,  lished  in  1865  for  the  education  of  colored 
The  Army  Medical  Museum,  the  Ordnance  preachers  and  teachers.  Gonzaga  College, 
Museum,  and  the  Government  Printing-Office  north  of  the  Capitol,  is  under  the  control  of 
are  noteworthy.  Tiie  Navy  Yard  is  on  the  the  Jesuits.  In  the  city  are  also  the  I^w  and 
Anacostia.    The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  occu-  Medical  Departments  of  Georgetown  College 
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the  National  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Law  nring  fiber  from  the  hair  or  leaves  of  the  pine- 
Department  of  the  National  University.  The  tree  by  a  P&tent  process,  and  from  the  fiber, 
last  is  the  only  department  organized  of  a  pro-  carpets.  The  factories  are  in  the  center  of 
posed  university  incorporated  in  1870.  The  a  pine  forest.  The  Navassa  Guano  Corn- 
Louise  Home  was  established  and  endowed  by  pany^s  factory  is  just  above  the  city.  The 
W.  W.  Corcoran,  in  memory  of  his  wife  and  united  States  Government  has  recently  pur- 
daughter;  only  gentlewomen  in  reduced  cir-  chased  a  valuable  site,  and  made  an  appropria- 
cumstances  are  eligible  for  admission.  The  tion  for  a  public  building.  The  United  States 
permanent  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  has  also  a  Marine  Hospital  in  Wilmington, 
was  fixed  on  the  Potomac  by  an  act  of  Con-  Carolina  Beach,  a  new  watering-place,  opened 
gress,  passed  July  16,  1790;  in  1791  the  site  in  1887,  is  16  miles  below  the  city.  It  was 
was  selected  by  W^ashington,  and  commission-  patronized  by  25,000  visitors  the  first  season, 
ers  were  appointed  to  lay  out  the  city.  The  The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied 
Government  was  established  here  in  1800,  with  water- works.  It  has  8  steam  fire-engines, 
Congress  assembling  on  November  17.  On  and  1  he  ok  and  ladder  company,  and  a  fire- 
Aug.  24, 1814,  the  British  took  possession  of  alarm  system.  The  value  of  exports  was  $2,- 
the  city,  and  burned  the  public  buildings.  In  250,000  more  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1886-^87 
July,  1864,  when  it  was  defended  by  a  circle  than  fur  the  previous  vear.  The  principal  ex- 
of  forts,  it  was  for  a  few  days  threatened  by  ]>ort8  are  cotton,  naval  stores,  and  lumber  and 
the  Confederates.  Washington  was  undt-r  shingles.  Over  70,000  bushels  of  peanuts  are 
municipal   government   from   1802  to  1871,  handled  annually. 

when  its  corporate  existence  was  merged  in  Webvi)  the  most  populous  town  in  Middle- 
the  government  organized  for  the  entire  Dis-  sex  County,  Mass.,  near  the  upper  end  of  Mys- 
trict;  but  the  territory  formerly  within  the  tic  valley,  ten  miles  northwest  of  Boston,  in 
corporate  limits  continues  to  be  known  &s  the  the  midst  of  rural  surroundings  as  picturesque 
city  of  Washington.  as  any  in  New  England.  It  is  on  the  Boston 
WIlBlBgtM,  a  city  of  Hanover  County,  N.  C,  and  Lowell  Railroad.  In  point  of  freight  and 
on  Cape  Fear  river,  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  passenger  business  this  is  the  most  important 
The  population  in  1850  was  7,264;  in  1860,  station  between  Boston  and  LowelL  There 
9,552 ;  in  1870, 18.446 ;  in  1887,  estimated  at  are  two  recently  built  and  admirably  equipped 
nearly  25,000.  There  are  2  banks,  and  a  sav-  street-railway  lines  in  the  town.  The  popala- 
ings-bank  jast  established ;  2  successful  build-  tion  of  Wobum  in  1870  was  8,560 ;  in  1880, 
ing  and  loan  associations;  a  real-estate  and  10,991;  on  May  1,  1887,  12,750.  It  is  now 
investment  company;  89  churches,  28  be-  growing  faster  than  ever,  and  an  application 
nevolent  societies,  a  large  number  of  acad-  for  a  city  charter  will  soon  be  made.  In  the 
emies  and  schools,  and  a  library  association,  past  ten  years  it  has  grown  to  be  the  largest 
There  are  4  daily  and  7  weekly  newspapers,  leather-manufacturing  town  or  city  in  New 
rice-mills,  4  steam  saw-  and  planing  mills,  tur-  England,  In  capital  invested,  men  employed, 
pentine  distilleries,  fiouring-mills,  an  iron  foun-  and  value  of  products,  it  leads  all  other  places 
dry,  and  sash  and  blind  factories.  There  are  engaged  in  the  same  business.  There  are 
2  marine  rail  /rays,  with  dry-docks  70  feet  over  thirty  leather-making  establishments  here 
wide,  with  a  keel  support  of  139  feet,  which  which  give  employment  to  more  than  2,000 
accommodate  veaseU  of  1,000  tons.  The  capa-  workmen,  to  whom  is  annually  paid  in  wages 
city  of  the  cotton-mills  has  been  greatly  in-  over  $700,000.  The  capital  invested  in  this  in- 
creased during  the  past  year  The  Hanover  dustry  is  nearly  $4,000,000;  value  of  annual 
Knitting-Mill,  anew  venture,  turns  out  hosiery,  products,  $6,000,000;  cost  of  stock  used,  $4,- 
plain  and  in  colors.  The  Carolina  Oil  and  Cre-  000,000.  Besides  leather-making,  glue,  chemi- 
osote  Company  have  a  plant  valued  at  $120,000,  cals,  incandescent  electric  lamps,  dynamos,  tan- 
where  annually  from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  ners^  machinery,  steam-engines,  and  shoe-stock 
feet  of  lumber  are  treated  by  a  patent  process,  are  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale.  There 
This  is  a  method  of  extracting  the  sap  and  are  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  other  me- 
wood  acids  from  lumber,  and  by  a  pressure  of  chanical  establishments  in  town,  while  the 
125  pounds  to  the  square  inch  forcing  the  hot  mercantile  business  is  large,  prosperous,  and 
oreosoting  oil  into  the  open  pores  of  the  wood,  steadily  increasing. 

This  preserves  the  lumber  from  either  the  rav-  Weouocket,  a  town  of  Providence  County, 
affes  of  salt-water,  insects,  or  from  dry  rot.  R.  I.,  bordering  on  Massachusetts,  16  miles 
The  output  of  oreosoting  oil  (extracted  from  north  of  Providence  and  26  miles  south  of 
the  "fat**  pine  or  ^Mighlwood"  of  the  old  tur-  Worcester.  The  town  is  the  commercial  and 
pentine  plantations)  is  8,000  gallons  daily.  A  business  center  of  the  Blackstone  valley ;  was 
new  railroad  89^  miles  long  opens  up  a  large  incorporated  in  1867 ;  in  18S0  it  had  a  popu- 
territory  to  the  trade  oC  Wilmington.  It  runs  lation  of  16,052,  and  in  January,  1886,  of 
from  Chadhourn,  N.  C,  to  Conway,  S.  C.  The  18,852.  Three  railroads  touch  the  town,  and 
town  of  Crowly,  N.  C,  near  Wilmington,  laid  street-oars  traverse  the  principal  thorough- 
out  and  owned  by  a  Wilmington  firm,  is  the  fares.  Twenty-nine  manufacturing  establish- 
site  of  the  Acme  Fertilizer  Factory  and  the  ments,  with  $6,688,482  invested,  including 
Aome  Pine-Fiber  Factory,  the  latter  manufact-  $8,858,766  in  machinery  and  tools,  give  em- 
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ployment  to  6,877  operatives.  These  concerns  ital  and  product.  In  boots  and  shoes  14  estab- 
pay  $2,828,435  annually  in  wages,  and  expend  lishments  give  employment  to  1,800  bands  with 
17,780,103  for  materials,  and  their  annual  an  annual  product  of  over  $4,500,000,  Worces- 
product  is  valued  at  $11,894,223.  Eleven  cot-  ter^S  prosperity  has  from  the  first  been  helped 
ton- mills  produce  85,883,982  yards  of  sheet-  by  a  healthful  and  beautifullocation.  The  city 
ings,  shirtings,  and  twills,  and  5,888,847  yards  is  the  home  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ot prints,  using  11,727,500  pounds  of  cotton,  ciety,  with  its  vast  library  and  collections.  The 
Six  woolen-mills  consume  8,191,068  pounds  of  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
native  wool  and  1,425,619  of  foreign,  proline-  States.  The  school  system  is  excellent.  The 
ing  1,682,692  yards  of  cloth  annually.  The  whole  vicinity  is  filled  with  interest  and  at- 
industrial  classes  have  over  $8,000,000  de-  tractions.  Worcester  is  the  shire  town  of  one 
posited  in  four  local  savings-banks.  More  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  counties  in  New 
than  500  new  buildings,  including  a  million-  England. 

dollar   mill,    a   railway-passenger  station,  a  York,  the  county-seat  of  York  County,  Fenn., 

dozen  business  blocks,  hospital  buildings,  two  on  both  sides  of  Codorus  creek,  94  miles  west 

churches,  and  four  school  buildings,  have  been  of  Philadelphia,  67  miles  north  of  Baltimore, 

erected  since  1880,  and  a  model  opera-house  is  26  miles  south  of  Harrisburg.     In  1850  the 

under  way.    Among  the  new  improvements  census  was  6.868;   in  1860,  8,605;  in  1870, 

are  extensive  public  water-works,  street-car  11,008 ;    in  1880,  18,940.      The  last  census, 

service,  electric  fire-alarm,  letter-carriers,  ex-  counting  the  suburbs,  made  the  population 

elusive  electric  street-lights,  a  paid  fire  depart-  nearly  15,000 ;  but  since  then  great  accessions 

ment,  and  a  cottage  system  of  hospitals  with  have  been  made  in  the  south  and  west,  as  well 

Eark.  A  city  charter  has  been  asked  from  the  as  in  the  northeast  parts  of  the  city,  so  that 
rcgislature,  and  a  bill  is  before  Congress  for  now,  adding  the  suburbs,  the  figure  wonld  be 
a  public  building.  fully  20,000.  The  public  buildings  worthy  of 
Wemefer,  the  second  city  in  size  in  Massa-  note  are  the  court-house,  built  of  granite,  the 
chusetts,  midway  between  Boston  and  Spring-  Jail,  almshouse,  Orphan^s  Home,  opera-house, 
field,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ;  pop-  Collegiate  Institute,  and  high  -  school.  The 
ulation  in  1860,  24,973;  in  1870,  41,105;  in  Eastern,  Western,  and  City  Markets  are  also 
1880,  68,295;  in  1887,  estimated  at  80,000.  three  fine  buildings.  There  are  25  churches. 
The  railroad  facilities  now  represent  the  Bos-  The  public  schools  number  50,  emploving 
ton  and  Albany,  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  more  than  60  teachers.  In  this  connection 
Fitehburg,  the  Providence  and  Worcester,  and  are  also  to  be  noted  the  Collegiate  Institute, 
the  New  York  and  New  England.  The  city  the  York  County  Academy,  and  the  Youns 
has  a  well-equipped  street-car  service.  It  lias  Ladies*  Seminary,  besides  private  schools  and 
over  50  miles  of  sewers,  100  miles  of  water-  business  colleges.  York  is  both  a  commercial 
service,  and  200  miles  of  streets.  The  water-  and  a  manufacturing  center.  It  is  in  the  midst 
service,  on  the  elevated  storage-reservoir  plan,  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  fertile  farm 
gives  a  pressure  that  carries  to  the  height  of  regions  in  the  country.  The  city  contains  12 
the  tallest  buildings.  A  post-office  structure  good  hotels  and  10  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
is  at  once  to  be  erected.  Many  of  the  city  capital  of  $3,000,000.  There  are  agricultural 
blocks  are  costly  and  notable.  The  chief  edu-  works,  a  furnace,  fonndries,  machine-shops, 
cational  features  of  the  city  are  the  Worcester  car- works,  boiler  and  engine  works,  planing- 
Polytechnic,  founded  in  1868;  the  College  of  mills,  chain-works,  cipar-factories,  candy-fao- 
the  Holy  Cross,  1843 ;  Worcester  Academy,  tories,  scale,  lock,  and  safe  works,  an  organ- 
1885;  Highland  Military  Academy,  1857;  the  factory,  shoe-factory,  extensive  brick-works, 
Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  1871.  tanneries,  a  book-bindery,  and  numerous  print- 
Clark  University,  to  the  founding  of  which  ing-oflSces.  Five  weekly  papers  and  four  dailies 
$2,000,000  have  been  devoted  by  Jonas  S.  are  issued.  The  following  are  the  latest  mann- 
Clark,  Esq.,  has  just  been  established.  The  facturing  statistics  by  the  census  reports  of 
manufacturing  industries  of  Worcester  are  1880:  men  employed  in  the  shops,  2,055 ;  an- 
many  and  varied,  the  largest  being  the  Wash-  nual  wages,  $456,616 ;  capital  invested,  $1,282,- 
burn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company^s  Wire-  848;  material  consumed,  $1,274,131 ;  annual 
Works,  which  give  employment  to  about  8,500  product,  $2,285,890.  The  city  has  made  such 
men,  with  $6,000,000  product  annually,  or  from  rapid  strides  in  the  past  few  years  that  the 
150  to  200  tons  a  day.  Other  large  industries  annual  product  of  the  factories  and  shops  can 
are  Brussels  carpets,  of  which  1,000,000  yards  not  now  be  short  of  $3,500,000,  with  the  other 
are  made  yearly ;  envelopes,  of  which,  at  three  statistics  correspondingly  increased.  York 
establishments,  8,000,000  are  made  daily ;  ma-  began  to  thrive  about  1861.  In  1884  the  city 
chiuists^  tools,  an  annual  product  of  nearly  was  overwhelmed  with  a  deluging  fiood  that 
$2,000,000,  employing  800  men  ;  two  large  swept  away  all  the  bridges  and  wrecked  stores 
loom- works,  giving  about  the  same  figures  as  and  dwellings.  Steady  improvement  immedi- 
thelast;  fire-arms,  wood-working  machinery,  ately  set  in — the  bridges  were  replaced  with 
woolen  and  worsted  goods,  wrenches,  skates,  large  iron  structures,  seven  of  which,  and  one 
steam-engines,  folding-chairs,  wool-cards,  and  of  wood,  now  span  the  Codorus.  The  water- 
agricultural  machinery,  all  represent  large  cap-  works  have  been  enlarged  and  improved,  the 
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streets  (traded  aod  laacadaroized,  and  nearly  Unireraity  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  for  the 
all  of  them  ore  now  lined  with  trees.  There  U.S.  Naval  Observatory  in  Waebin^on.  These 
is  a  new  street-railroad.  The  entire  city  is  leIl^teB  required  fuur  years  of  labor,  and  cost 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  telephone  and  tele-  146,000.  Many  others  of  varying  sizes,  from 
graph  wires  connect  with  neighboring  towns  4  inches  to  36  inches,  have  been  made  for  ob- 
ond  distant  cities.  The  water-supply  is  ample,  servutories  throughout  the  world.  Some  ititu 
thoQgh  not  withoDt  fault,  as  it  ia  obtained  of  the  labor  required  may  be  formed  from  the 
from  the  Codoros.  fact  that  for  a  good  4-inch  obieciive  a  month's 

CUBE,  ILVtS,  an  Americau  opticiao,  bom  in  conslsnt  work  is  required,  and  for  an  8- or  10- 
Ashlield.  Mass.,  March  8,  1808,  died  in  Cam-  inch  glass  a  year  is  necer^ary.  In  1870  the 
bridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  19,  1687.  Ue  was  the  Russian  Government  contracted  with  Messrs. 
son  of  a  farmer,  and  obtained  his  edncation  in  Clark  &  Sons  for  an  enormons  telescope  to  be 
public  schools.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  placed  in  its  observatory  in  Fulkowa,  and  in 
considerable  artistic  ability,  which  was  put  to  IS83  the  instrument  was  completed.  Otto  N. 
practical  nse  when  he  became  an  engraver  for  von  Struve,  the  distingoished  astronomer, 
calicoes  at  the  print-works  in  Lowell  and  else-  visited  all  of  the  well-known  makers  in  the 
where.  This  occnpation  he  followed  anlil  world  before  giving  the  order.  Tlie  t^escope 
1886,  when  he  settled  In  Boston,  and  there  wasthen  tbe  largest  in  existence,  eostiug  (88,- 
opened  a  stndio  on  Tremont  Street,  where  he  000,  having  a  clear  aperture  of  SO  incb'es,  a  4B- 
coutinued  his  career  as  a  portrait-painter  fur  foot  focus,  and  weighing  418  poonils.  It  pos- 
seased  a  magnifying  power  of  3,000  diameters, 
^■^  '~:.'^    '-^  .  and  was  capable  of  increasing  the  surface  of 

. ''     -■  -,  -'  the  object  viewed  2,600,000  times  its  natural 

/   ,  \  rile,    Mr.  Clark  received  a    vote  of  thanks 

from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science,  and  a 
gold  medal  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  A 
few  years  since  this  Brm  nndertook  the  coo- 
stmotion  of  the  86-inoh  object-glass  for  the 
Lick  Observatory  on  Moont  Hamilton,  ChI.^ 
which  was  completed  and  safely  forwarded  to 
its  destination  in  the  antnmn  of  1687.  Mr. 
Clark  invented  numeroos  improvements  in 
telescopes  and  their  manufacture,  iucloding 
the  double  eye- piece  and  an  Ingenious  method 
of  measuring  small  celestial  arcs.  A  list  of 
the  discoveries  made  by  him  with  telescopes  of 
his  own  coiistrnction  is  given  in  the  "  Proceed- 
ings of  tie  Royal  Astronomical  Society"  (Lon- 
don, vol.  Tvii).  Mr.  Clark  received  the  bonor- 
iLTui  cuHx.  Bry  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Amherst  Coll^  in 

1854,  flrom  Princeton  iu  1866,  and  from  Har- 
many  years.  His  pictures  of  Robert  Hare,  vard  inl874,  nn(l  nlsotheRumford  medal  from 
Thomas  Hill,  and  Daniel  Webster,  are  well-  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
known  speoin.ens  of  his  skill.  In  1846,  In  con-  CMAHBll,  an  independent  republic  of  Sonlh 
nection  with  bis  sons,  Alvan  G.  and  George  B.  America,  covering  an  area  of  586,000  square 
Clark,  he  established  the  firm  of  Alvan  Clark  mites,  and  having  a  population  of  8,500,000. 
and  Sons,  which  has  since  continued  and  be-  It  has  been  decided  that  the  capitals  of  de- 
come  famous  as  the  leading  telesoope-makers  partments  are  to  be  the  following  r  Medellin, 
of  the  woriil.  Its  origin  is  due  to  the  younger  capital  of  Antioqnia;  Carthagena,  of  Bolivar; 
son,  Alvan  Q.  Clark,  who  is  an  accomplished  Tunja,  of  Boyaci;  Popayan.  of  Cauca;  Bogoti, 
astronomer,  anil  who,  being  unable  to  secure  of  Cundinamarca;  Santa  Marta,  of  Hagdalena; 
anitable  lenses,  induced  bis  father  to  establish  Panarai,  of  Panami  ;  Bucaranianga,  of  8an- 
the  basineas.  For  ten  years  the  subject  of  op-  tander ;  Tolima,  of  Ihagnfi.  Each  of  these 
tics  was  carefully  studied,  and  Mr.  Olark  spent  capitals  is  to  be  the  seat  of  a  superior  court, 
some  time  in  Europe  malting  himself  familiar  GavenMat— At  Bogota,  on  Jane  4,  Dr.  Ra- 
with  astronomy,  before  the  reputation  of  the  fael  Nuflez,  re-elected  President  for  sis  years, 
firm  was  fully  established.  His  first  order  for  from  December,  1986,  entered  formally  upon 
a  large  telescope  came  from  the  University  of  his  office.  Sntecquently,  ho  formed  the  fol- 
Miesis.*ippi  in  1860,  the  object-glass  of  which  lowing  Cabinet:  Minister  of  GoverrmBnt.  Dr. 
was  to  be  19i  inches,  8  inches  larger  than  any  Felipe  F.  Paul;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Cirios 
that  had  hitherto  been  successfully  nsed  in  the  Itolguin;  Treasury,  Dr.  Ontario Roldan  ;  War, 
world.  The  civil  war  prevented  the  comple-  Don  Felipe  Angiilo ;  Education,  Dr.  Domingo 
tion  of  the  contract,  and  the  instrument  was    Ospina  C ;  Anditor-Gcueral.  Dr.  Cfirlos  Marti- 

Sinrchased  for  the  Cniversity  of  Chicago.  Then    nez  ^ilva;  Public  Works,  Dr.  Jesus  CososRo- 
ollowed  the  ooostrnction  of  two  glasses  of  26    jas.     Vice-President.  Gcu.  Eliseo  Payan. 
inches  each,  one  of  which  was  made  for  the        The  United  States  Minister  at  Bogota  is  lion. 
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Dabney  H.  Maury,  and  the  ColombiaD  Minis-  vessels  from  Panama  southward,  should  noi 

ter  at  Washington  is  Don  Ricardo  Hecerra.  comprise  the  port  of  Buenaventura. 

The  Colombian  Consul  at  New  York  is  Sefior  The  Puana  Canal. — On  July  21,  a  meeting  of 

C.  Calderon.    The  American  Consul- General  the  Panama  Canal  Company  was  held  in  Paris, 

at  Bogot4  is  John  G.  Walker.  The  aggregate  expenditure,  during  the  fiscal 

A  decree  was  issued  in  July,  recalling  the  year  1885-^86,  was  144,811,119  francs,  and  as, 

Colombian  legations  in  France  and  Germany,  since  the  incorporation  of  the  company,  there 

and  abolishing  the  consulates  at  London,  Brus-  had  been  spent  495,862,076  francs,  the  total 

sels,  and  San  Francisco.  amount  reached  the  sum  of  640,173,195  francs. 

Armjn — The  strength  of  the  army  was  fixed  But  there  is  to  be  deducted  from  this  the  sum 

for  1887  at  6,500  on  a  peace  footing,  to  be  in-  of  88,446,785  francs  not  yet  paid,  reducing  the 

creased  in  time  of  war  to  any  extent  that  may  actual  disbursements  to    601,726,410  francs, 

be  deemed  necessary.  Deducting  the  latter  frgm  the  share  capital  of 

Fbiaaee. — The  public  indebtedness  in   1887  the  company,  the  250,000  5-per-cent.  bonds, 

was  represented  by  a  foreign  debt  of  $11,158,-  the  600,000  8-per-cent.  bonds,  and  the  409,667 

000  and    a  home  debt  of  $11,057,628.    Tlie  4-per-cent.  bonds,  together,  784,098,628  francs, 

national  bank,  founded  in  1881,  has  besides  is-  there  remained  on  June  30,  1886,  an  available 

sued  $8,000,000  notes,  still  in  circulation.    A  capital  of  132,372,218  francs, 

branch  bank  is  to  be  established  at  Panama.  While  the  U.  8.  steamer  "  Galena  "  lay  at 

The  budget  estimate  for  1887-88  fixes  the  in-  anchor  off  Colon  early  in  March,  1887,  Lieut, 

come  at  $20,890,000,  and  the  outlay  at  $22,893,-  Rogers  was  assigned  by  the  Navy  Department 

645.    The  product  of  the  salines  in  the  interior  to  accompany  M.  Charles  de  Lesseps,  vice- 

during  the  last  four   months  of  1886  gave  president  of  the  canal,  on  his  tour  of  inspec- 

jointly  a  revenue  of  $483,874.    Dating  from  tion.    The  trip  began  on  March  10,  and  lasted 

Deo.  15,  1886,  the  Government  established  as  a  seventeen  days.    The  report  of  Lieut.  Rogers 

monopoly  of  its  own  the  manufacture  of  sea-  embraces  the  following  passages :  "  Estimates 

salt  in  the  department  of  Panama ;  all  salt  con-  of  the  total  excavations  necessary  to  complete 

sumed  there  will  have  to  be  purchased  at  the  the  canal  are  now  placed  at  105,090,000  cubic 

government  offices.  metres.    Out  of  this,  up  to  date,  the  amount 

Much  trouble  was  experienced  in  Panama  completed  is  81,920,000  cubic  metres,  leaving 
during  the  spring  and  summer  respecting  the  73,170,000  metres  to  be  excavated.  Up  to  the 
circulating  medium,  and  this  led  to  a  decree  de-  end  of  1885,  18,417,318  cubic  metres  had  been 
daring  legal  tender,  in  the  department  of  Pa-  excavated.  During  1886  11,727,000  cubic  me- 
nama,  the  national  silver  coins  of  0'885  and  tres  were  added.  I  put  down  the  time  of  the 
0*900  fineness,  in  dollar  and  fifty-cent  pieces,  completion  of  the  canal  at  seven  years.  That 
and  those  of  equal  coinage  of  lower  denomina-  is  without  there  being  any  hitches,  and  every- 
tions,  even  should  their  fineness  be  inferior  to  thing  working  in  perfect  order.  M.  Ferdinand 
that  mentioned.  Foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  de  I^sseps  has  quoted  the  most  sanguine  fig- 
of  0.900  fineness,  and  national  gold  coins  of  the  ures  as  to  the  possible  output  in  the  coming 
same  quality,  or  of  0*666,  coined  in  the  Medellin  two  years.  To  my  mind,  there  will  be  no  in- 
Mint  under  decree  659  of  1885,  and  national  crease  on  the  present  output.  In  the  first  plaoe, 
and  foreign  bank-notes  of  all  descriptions  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  deeper  the  works  get, 
denominations  will  be  considered  in  the  de-  the  more  difficult  becomes  the  task  of  remov- 
partment  of  Panama  to  be  merely  objects  of  ing  the  rock  and  soil ;  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
commerce.  Meanwhile  in  Medellin,  Cauca,  in  Culebra  mountain  has  not  yet  been  solved.  M. 
August,  gold  rose  20  per  cent,  in  value,  as  com-  Charles  de  Lesseps  was  rather  guarded  on  ^e 
pared  with  June  prices,  and  drafts  on  foreign  subject,  saying:  *In  two  years  the  canal  will 
countries  were  at  80  per  cent,  premium ;  ira-  be  completed  from  Colon  to  Kilometre  Forty- 
ported  goods  rose  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  in  four,  and  from  La  Boca  to  Paraiso.  As  to  the 
price.  Culebra,  I  leave  you  to  form  your  own  oonclu- 

During  the  spring  a  law  was  passed  abrogat^-  sions.    It  is  a  difficult  work.'     The  serious 

ing  all  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  by  question  in  the  Culebra  is,  how  to  avoid  the 

prior  legislation  or  government  decrees  in  ^vor  accumulation  of  sediment  and  the  vast  land- 

of  banks  doing  business  in  Colombia.  slides  it  is  subject  to.    Last  year  78,000  cubic 

Commerce. — The   imports  into  Colombia  in  metres  of  earth  were  washed  away  or  fell  into 

1885-^86  were  valued  at  $6,879,541,  and  the  the  bed  of  the  canal,  and,  according  to  the  rate 

exports  at  $14,171,241.    The  United   States^  of  extraction  of  1886,  it  must  have  taken  the 

trade  with  Colombia  in  two  years  has  been:  work  of  six  weeks  to  make  good  the  damage. 

The  hill-side  on  the  left  is  a  mixture  of  sand. 


nSCAL  TEAR. 

lasa 1 

1887. 

• 

Import. 


|8,00a921 
8,950,958 


^oto^ST  alluviam,  and  conglomerate.   During  the  rainy 

season,  the  surface  deposit  becomes  saturated 

^9to!985  ^^^^  water,  and  the  increased  weight,  coupled 

o,9T8,9co  ^j^jj  ^^^  incline,  causes  the  deposit  to  slide 


The  national  legislative  council  determined  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  clay  into  the 
in  January  tliat  the  law  of  Sept.  21  and  22,  canal  excavation- works.  The  clay  in  turn 
1886,  prohibiting  the  coasting-trade  in  sailing-    contracts  during  the  dry  season,  large  fissures 
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resalt,  and  hence  another  sonrce  of  land-slides,  renew  its  contract  with  the  Pacific  Steam 
The  natoral  wash  of  the  sides  by  the  heavy  Navigation  Company,  on  condition  of  a  lower- 
nuns  is  another  cause  of  deposit.  Worse  than  ing  of  freigiit  rates  on  Colombian  products, 
all  this  is  the  fact  that,  np  to  the  present  time,  and  also  on  merchandise  that  may  be  shipped 
the  mountain  on  the  left  side  of  the  cat  is  foand  from  Panama,  Buenaventura,  and  Tumaco. 
to  be  moving  bodily  toward  the  axis  of  the  Authority  was  also  given  to  advance  $8,000  to 
canal,  at  an  annual  rate  of  from  twelve  to  any  company  es^tablishing  steam  navigation 
eighteen  inches,  owing  to  the  cutting  away  vt  between  Buenaventura  and  the  San  Juan  river, 
its  lower  support.'*  On  September  5  there  arrived  at  Panama  from 

The  Government  has  resolved  to  build  a  Antwerp  the  steamer  *' Costa  Rica"  of  the 

large  lighthouse  at  Colon  for  its  own  account,  Marques  de  Canipo's  new   Spanish    Central 

instead  of  granting  a  concession  to  private  American  line  of  steamships,  and  on  Septem- 

parties.    At  a  distance  of*  480  metres  from  the  ber  11  the  '^  Nicaragua,"  belonging  to  the  same 

Cape  of  Puerto  Belillo,  a  second  lighthouse  was  line,  both  with  cargo  via  the  Straits  of  Magel- 

lighted  in  Sabanilla  harbor,  Aug.  1, 1887.  Ian,  each  of  a  capacity  of  4,000  tons  and  2,000 

The  sum  of  $200,000  has  been  voted  toward  horse-power,  the  trip  tia  Buenos  Ayres  and 

building  a  breakwater  at  Carthagena.  Puerto  Coronel  having  been  made  by  both  in 

ffirtOiB<e» — The  British  postal  money-order  58i  days, 

system  has  been  extended  to  the  Isthmus.  Telsgimphk — In  July  the  new  telegraph  be« 

Battrtaib, — The  Government  toward  the  tween  Mompos  and  Magangue  went  into  op- 
close  of  1886  granted  a  concession  to  Don  eration,  as  did  also  the  branch  line  between 
Juan  Gaulmin  to  build  the  following  railroads :  Carmen  de  Santander  and  La  Gloria,  putting 
the  Canca  line,  the  Antioquia  line,  and  the  one  Carthagena  and  Barranquilla  in  connection 
from  Bogota  to  the  Magdalena  river,  via  with  Bogota,  Medellin,  Tunja,  Popayan,  Pan- 
Tu^ja,  Socorro  and  Bucaramanga.  Much  ama,  and,  through  the  cables  from  the  Isth- 
bead  way  was  made  in  1887  towand  complet-  mus,  with  all  parts  of  the  world  in  which  cables 
ing  the  line  of  railway  from  Bolivar  to  Puerto  or  land-lines  exist 

Belillo.  as  well  as  toward  finishing  the  wharf  The  Colombian  Government  granted  in  July, 

at  the  latter  place.    Capitalists  of  Bogotd  have  to  the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph 

oonoelTed  the  project  of  building  a  railway  to  Company,  authority  to  establish  and  operate  a 

Chapinero,  afterward  to  be  extended  to  Ztpa-  telegraph  line  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 

qmrL    Perhaps  no  other  enterprise  on   the  and  to  extend  its  cables  from  Colon  along  the 

Isthmus  has  been  a  g.iiner  to  such  an  extent  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America.    Concession 

from  M.  de  Lesseps^s  scheme  of  connecting  the  has  been  granted  to  connect  by  cable  Colon 

two    oceans   as   the   Panama   Railroad.    M.  and  Carthagena. 

Luoien  N.  B.  Wyse,  in  his  late  book  entitled  Don  Rufino  Guzman  was  granted  a  oonces- 

^'Le  Canal  de  Panama"  (1886),  says:  "The  sion  in  April,  1887,  to  build  a  telegraph  be- 

railroad  before  the  commencement  of  work  on  tween  Bogot4  and  Honda,  with  stations  at 

the  interooeanio  canal    annually  transported  Facatativa,  Agualarga,  Villeta,  and  Guaduas. 

27,000  passengers  and  270,000  tons  of  mer-  Etodrlc  Ugfct— The  Government,  toward  the 

obandise  sufficiently  valuable  to  pay  the  exor-  close  of  1886,  granted  a  concession  to  Gen. 

bitant  rates  charged  by  the  management.    To-  Ramon  Santo  Domingo  Vila  for  lighting  by 

day,  double  the  amount  of  freight  is  carried,  electricity  the  districts  and  cities  of  Panama 

including  excavation  materials,  and  the  number  and  Colon,  in  such  localities  as  the  Govem- 

of  passengers  transported  exceeds  560,000,  94  ment  and  private  citizens  may  desire, 

per  cent,  of  whom  are  workers  on  the  canal.^^  The  exclusive  privilege  for  twenty  years  was 

The  road  is  47  miles  long,  two  miles  longer  ^^nted  to  Don  Emilio  Viollet  to  manufact- 

than  the  proposed  route  of  the  canal,  and  the  ure,  use,  and  sell  an  apparatus  of  his  invention 

fare  from  Colon  to  Panama  was  until  recently  throughout  Colombia  for  "  aerial  cable  trans- 

$25  in  gold,  which  means  $85  in  Colombian  portation." 

currency.    It  has  been  reduced,  however,  to  Water-warks. — ^The  laying  of  pipes  at  Bogota 

$4.80  gold,  or  $6.90  Colombian  currency.  for  the  city  water-works  proceeded  actively 

In  January  the  exclusive  privilege  of  provid-  under  a  contract  with  Seflor  Jimenez  during 

ing  the  city  of  Carthagena  with  tramways  was  the  summer.    At  the  same  time  a  company 

granted  to  the  American  engineer,  Mr.  J.  E.  was  formed  at  Panama  for  supplying  that  city 

Uavies,  for  thirty  years.    Besides  a  track  in  with  water-works,  the  company  paying  the 

the  streets   there    will    be    branches  to  the  Government  $60,000  for  the  privilege,  which 

Cabrero,  the  Isla  de  Manga,  the  Pi6  de  la  Popa,  is  to  last  forty  years,  when  tne  Government 

and  the  Turbaco  district,  four  leagues.  will  become  owner  of  the  works.    The  work 

fltwrr  Ums.— The  Legislature  of  Colombia  is  to  be  finished  in  two  years  from  the  sumrcer 

passed  a  bill  in  1886  authorizing  the  Govern-  of  1887,  the  Government  to  cede  the  company 

ment  to  subsidize  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  an-  for  fifteen  years  the  subvention  it  receives  from 

nnally    any  ocean   steamship  line  that  will  the  Panama  Railroad  in  aid  of  the  undertaking, 

undertake  to  touch  regularly  every  two  months  which  sums  the  company  agrees  to  reimburse 

at  StLntA  Marta  and  Riohacha.    The  Govern-  the  Government  for  thirty  years  fh>m  date, 

ment  was  empowered   in  January,  1887,  to  United  States  Consul  Yifquain  reports  to  the 
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State  Department  on  the  subject  of  water-  portation  of  Chinese  workmen  into  Colombia, 
works  to  the  tollowing  effect  from   Barran-  This  law  is  not  retroactive,  and  affects  no  con- 
qniila :  *^  Within  the  next  five  years  not  less  tracts  made  with  Chinamen  prior  to  its  passage, 
than  one  hundred  cities  of  South  America  will  literary  Prtpeity. — A  treaty  was  concluded 
establish  water-works,  and  all  the  material  for  between  Colombia  and  Spain  on  Nov.  28,  1885, 
these   will  be  furnished  by  England.    Large  mutually  guaranteeing  and  securing  literary 
works  are  now  in  process  of  construction  at  property,  and  on  Nov.  22,  1886,  a  decree  w^as 
Bogota,  and  all  the  material  for  them  is  landed  published  at  Bogota  promulgating  the  law. 
at  this  port.    It  comes  ft'om  England  and  is  DIscasm. — The  '* Medical  Bulletin^'  of  Cali, 
carried  in  English  bottoms.    Speaking  to  the  Cauca,  contained  an  article  in  its  June  issne  on 
contractor  the  other  day  while  looking  at  the  leprosy,  of  which  many  cases  are  to  be  found 
material  being  put  on  river  steamers — steamers  in  the  interior  of  Colombia.    The  writer  be- 
mostly  built  in  England — I  told  him  that  the  lieves  the  disease  can  be  acquired  without  con- 
United  States  could  furnish  better  pipes  than  tact,  and  cites  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  never 
those  he  shipped  to  Bogota.     ^I  know  it,'  said  been  in  a  locality  where  the  disease  exists,  and 
be,  ^  bnt  these  are  good  enough  for  all  pur-  yet  became  afflicted  with  it  through  falling  into 
poses,  and  85  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  I  a  river  while  heated  from  a  hard  day's  sport, 
priced  in  the  States.    I  would  prefer  to  deal  ^*E1  Tiempo,"  of  June  16,  of  San  Jos^  de 
with  your  people,  but  business  is  business.'  Cucata,  Santander,  says  that  very  few  cases 
An  English  syndicate  of  iron-manufacturers —  of  yellow  fever  now  occur  there,  and  adds, 
the  same  that  had  operated  so  extensively  in  that  the  doctors  were  about  to  make  a  report 
Chili  during  the  last  few  years — has  just  pur-  declaring  that  inoculation  had  been  the  con- 
chased  a  200-mile  railroad  concession  in  this  queror  in  the  struggle  against  yellow  fever, 
country.    It  might  be  as  well  to  remember  About  ten  per  cent  of  the  inoculated  patients 
that  if  English  capital  controls  the  railroad  were  attacked  but  none  of  them  died, 
system  of  this  continent,  as  it  is  in  a  fair  way  Gahu  •f  FeiclgMrB* — ^Toward  the  close   of 
of  doing,  the  same  capital  will  control  all  the  1886  a  very  important  law  was  promulgated  at 
commercial  and  industrinl  avenues  of  this  vast  Bogota  respecting  the  claims  of  foreigners  who 
and  extremely  rich  country — second,  in  fact,  suffered  losses  during  the  late  revolution.    It 
to  no  other  land  in  the  world  in  natural  re-  provides  that  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
sources  of  all  sorts."  shall  receive  all  such  claims  and   pronounce 
Caul  and  Pkosphate  DiSMvertau — Seflor  Jorge  judgment  on  them ;  claimants  will  be  allowed 
Isaacs,  in  his  explorations  during  the  summer  to  appeal  from  such  decisions  to  the  Supreme 
on  the  chores  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  discovered  Court ;  the  nation  will  not  hold  itself  respond- 
some  excellent  coal-fields  near  the  shores  of  ble  for  damage  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
the  gulf,  and  valuable  phosphates  in  large  revolutionists ;  all  claimants  must  prove  their 
quantities  on  an  island  in  the  gulf.  nationality  by  duly  authenticated  aocuments ; 
Hlnliig-Ochaols. — ^The  Government  has  resolved  foreigners  who  have  not  remained  neutral  can 
to  establish  two  mining- schools,  one  at  Ibagu6  not  present  claims  under  this  law ;  no  claim 
and  another  in  the  department  of  Antioquia.  will  be  received  after  the  expiration  of  one 
The  sum  of  $10,000  each  is  set  aside  to  build  year  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this 
the  schools,  and  $20,000  annually,  each,  toward  law,  even  should  the  claimants  be  children, 
assisting  them.  women,  or  persons  residing  abroad,  otherwise 
CtBclM«a*BBrkaBdIndfahErt%er. — Messrs.  Nieto,  entitled  to  claim  this  law,  and  all  contracts  will 
Rocha&Co.,  of  Baranqnilla,  informed  the  Gov  be  null  and  void  which  may  have  been  made 
ernment,  in  December,  1886,  that  their  **  qui-  between  revolutionists  and  foreigners, 
nal "  or  plantation  of  cinchona-trees,  '*  El  D%-  COLORADO.    State  €l«fena«it.— The  State  of- 
rado,"  in  the  chaparral  district,  Tolima,  was  ficers  during  the  year  were  as  follows:  Gov- 
then  in  a  flourishing  condition,  there  being  600,-  emor,  Alva  Adams,  Republican;  Lieutenant- 
000  trees  in  an  advanced  state  of  growth,  to-  Governor,  Norman  H.  Meldrnm ;  Secretary  of 
gether  with  180,000  India-rubber  trees.     The  State,  James  Rice ;  Treasurer,  Peter  W.  Breene ; 
samples  of  bark  sent  to  Europe  proved  richer  Auditor,  Darwin  P.  Kingsley ;  Attorney-Gen- 
in  quinine  than  those  sent  from  Jamaica,  and  eral,  Alvin  Marsh ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
there  was  every  inducement  to  give  impulse  Instruction,   Leonidas    S.    Cornell ;    Railroad 
throughout  Colombia  to  this  pursuit.    At  the  Commissioner,  A.  D.  Wilson  ;  Chief-Justice  of 
same  time  they  offered  the  Government  seed  the  Supreme  Coui*t,  William  E.  Beck  ;  Associate 
for  gratuitous  distribution  among  farmers.  Justices,  Joseph  C.  Helm  and  S.  H.  Elbert. 

Bfew  Textile  fibert — A  concession  was  granted  Leglsuidfe  sisstmk — The  sixth  biennial  ses- 
to  Don  Wenceslao  Campuzano  for  the  extrai*-  sion  of  the  General  Assembly  began  on  Janu- 
tion  and  elaboration  of  the  '^fique"  fiber,  the  ary  6  and  adjourned  April  4.  It  adopted  a 
contractor  engaging  to  furnish  the  Govern-  conservative  course,  refusing  the  demands  of 
ment,  within  two  years  after  his  factory  shall  those  seeking  radical  legislation  against  cor- 
be  in  operation,  20,000  yards  of  fine  curpet-  porations,  especially  the  railroads.  It  changed 
tissue,  80  centimetres  wide,  of  fast  colors.  the  basis  of  representation  for  its  own  mem- 
Chinese  Immlgritlmk — One  of  the  laws  passed  hers,  allowing  one  senator  for  every  9,881  in- 
by  the  Colombian  Legislature  prohibits  the  im-  habitants,  and  one  representative  for  every 
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4,978,  and  redistrlcted  the  State  accordingly.  To  prevent  CTuelty  to  diildren.       _    ,  ^ 

The  danger  of  alien  landlordism  was  provided  ^  Jg  P^**^'  ^^^  food-Eshes  in  the  natnnil  streuoB  of 

against    by   a  law     prohibiting    non-resident  De«ignating  the  ilrst  Monday  in  September  of  each 

aliens  from    acqainng    agncaltural,   and,   or  year  as  a  pubuc  holiday,  to  be  known  aa^' Labor  day." 

range  lands  in  the  State,  or  any  interest  therein  Regulating  the  lease,  sale,  and  management  of  the 

greater  in  value  than  $6,000,  mines  and  min-  State  lands.  ^  ,.     .   .    ^     .   ^,       ,        ,  ,.          . 

? ^.„  u^;«„  /^^XTJv*^^  A./%«n  tk^  ^r^A«.a  To  prevent  discnmrnation  m  the  sale  or  delivery  of 

ing  property  bemg  excepted  from  the  opera-  ^^^^  V^^^^  ^^^^  dUpatches,  or  press  reports. 

tion  of  the  act.    Keal  estate  owned  m  viola-  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  nominating  of  public  of- 

tion   of  these  provisions  is  forfeited  to  the  fleers  at  primaries,  or  conventions,  or  ouierwise. 

State.     A  new  code  of  civil   procedure  was  To  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  licensing 

adopted,  which  aboltah^  the  d«tmction  be-  SJ^Tpo^^S  ^rdelfe^SArtL'ltlu 

tween  actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity,  pro-  board o?pharmacist8. 

vides  that  a  married  woman  may  sue  or  be  To  struffhten  the  channel  of  the  Bio  Grande  river, 

sued  as  if  sole,  and  otherwise  simplifies  the  and  to  build  a  levee  alonf  the  same  at  AlamoML 

common-law  practice.    Several  measures  tend-  ^  To  provkie  for  the  studv  of  the  nature  of  alcoholic 

:-»-  1.^  :««-^i-^  :«    *.u^  •^^^.^r.^  a«o;iaKiA  #/^i.  dnnks  and  narcotics,  and  of  their  effects  upon  the 

ing  to  increase  in  the  revenue  available  for  ^^^^^             ^  ^^^       .^  .^  ^^     j,,.^  ^\^^^^ 

roaintaimng  the  State  Government  were  passed.  To  set  aside  not  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty 

By  the  constitution,  mines  and  mining  prop-  acres  in  that  portion  of  Saguache  County^  which  in- 

erty  were  exempt  from  taxation  for  ten  years  dudes  the  Royal  Aroh  and  Echo  mountains,  for  the 

subsequent  to  its  adoption.    That  period  hav-  purpose  of  a  State  park, 

ing  elapsed,  a  bill  taxing  this  large  class  of  BdMttttiu— The  value  of  public-school  prop- 
property  was  pa^^  at  this  session.  Jt  was  also  ©rty  in  the  State  is  about  $2,500,000,  an  in- 
voted  to  submit  to  the  people,  at  the  next  elec-  crease  of  800  per  cent,  in  five  years.  This  is 
tion  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  twice  as  much  in  proportion  to  the  school  pop- 
accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  Constitu-  nlation  as  New  York  holds  in  school  proper- 
tion,  the  following  question :  "  Shall  the  rate  ty,  and  only  slightly  less  in  proportion  than 
of  taxation  on  property  for  State  purposes  for  Massachusetts.  The  number  of  teachers  haa 
the  years  1889-V90  be  increased  to  five  mills  on  doubled  in  five  years,  while  the  enrollment 
each  dollar  of  valuation  for  each  of  those  shows  a  large  increase.  Of  the  higher  institu- 
years  ?  "  The  present  rate  is  four  mills.  An  tions,  the  School  of  Mines  and  the  Agricultural 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  be  voted  College  are  well  attended,  the  latter  having  a 
upon  at  the  same  election,  was  proposed,  modi-  total  enrollment  of  116  pupils  in  1886.  With 
fying  the  clause  that  forbids  a  State  debt.  It  reference  to  the  State  University  at  Boulder, 
provides  that  within  certain  limits,  the  State  the  Governor  says:  "There  is  a  general  and 
may  contract  debts  to  meet  casual  deficiencies  well-founded  feeling  throughout  the  State  that 
in  revenue,  to  erect  public  buildings  for  the  this  institution  is  disappointing  the  expecta- 
State,  to  suppress  insurrections,  to  defend  the  tions  of  its  founders.  It  is  supported  by  a 
State,  and  in  time  of  war  to  assist  in  defending  dedicated  tax  of  one  fifth  of  one  mill  on  all  tha 
the  United  States.  Considerable  changes  were  property  in  the  State,  which  produces  an  in- 
made  in  the  government  and  methods  of  the  c^roe  of  about  $22,000,  and  by  a  noble  endow- 
publio  schools.  The  city  of  Denver  obtained  pent  of  lands  from  the  nation,  which  largely 
extensive  amendments  to  its  charter.  Other  increases  its  resources.  It  has  an  excellent 
acts  of  the  session  were  *  faculty  of  able  and  learned  instructors ;  its 
To  prevent  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  injurious  or  un-  ^'^^^»  f «  ^mple  for  its  needs,  and  yet  it  lacks 
wholesome  articles  of  food  or  drink.  somewhere  the  vitalizing  energy  that  insures 
To  establish  agricultural-experiment  stations  in  El  success.  There  are  but  ten  counties,  besides 
Paso,  Bent,  and  Delta  Counties,  and  San  Luis  Valley,  the  one  in  which  it  is  situated,  represented  on 
To  regulate  the  use  of  artesian  wells,  and  to  prevent  j^  ^oll,  and  these  ten  by  only  fourteen  scholars, 
the  waste  ot  subterranean  waters.  «,.              *•        u'uil'**     aj         j 

To  prohibit  the  bUick-listinif  or  publUhing  of  cm-  The  county  in  which  it  is  situated  sends  one 

plor^  when  they  have  been  discharf^ed.  hundred  scholars,  and  all  other  States  and  fer- 

'to  establish  a  bureau  of  labor  statititios.  ritories  only  eighteen." 

To  provide  for  the  sale  of  lots  and  lands  riven  to  gtlte   iHtttltttM.— The  Legislature   of    1887 
the  Territory  of  Colorado  ^jr  the  purpose  of  aiding  m  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Home 
tue  erection  of  a  capitol  buildinff.  ^^\    i    *l  .  i  o  ^•^""''""'y"*'  '\'*  »^f»*'«  »y^.«« 
To  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  under  ^nd  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  or  near  Den- 
fourteen  years  of  age  in  anv  underground  works  or  ver.     The  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  at 
mines,  or  in  any  smelter,  mifl,  or  tactory.  Golden,  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years. 
To  restore  the  right  of  trial  by  jurjr.  At  the  close  of  1886  it  contained  ninety  pupiK 
To  prevent  the  binng  out  ot  convicts  by  the  State  rp.  ^  .    .^|  ^^^v^-  ^t  ..v.:^^»^.o  :«  ♦!»«  <ir«*« 
or  \u  oiBcers,  and  to  prevent  the  importation  ot  ^  T^®  to^  number  of  prisoners  m  the  State 
materials  made  by  convicts  for  use  on  public  improve-  Prison  dunng  the  past  two  years  was  682,  the 
mentn.  average  number  being  866.    This  is  a  large 
To  provide  for  the  formation  of  corporations  for  the  average  in  proportion  to  the  population.    The 
pro'p^''^  >^»«Tanting  or  in..urmg  the  title  to  real  ^^^^  ^^  maintaining  the  prison  for  the  past  two 
l^e^ablitfh  the  county  of  Logan,  and  the  county-  years,  including  betterments  and  every  descrip- 
scat  thereof.  tion  of  charge,  has  been  $269,086 ;  total  earn- 
To  establish  the  county  of  Washington,  and  the  ings,  exclusive  of  prison-labor,  on  real  estate, 
county-«sat  thereof.  $70,067,  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous 
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term  of  $19,631.    The  total  net  charge  above  of  water.    The  Legislatare  has  foand  it  neces- 

earniDgs  was  $198,968.  aary  to  take  the  qaestion  in  hand,  and  by  sev- 

TahuUiaM* — ^The  total  assessed  valaation  of  eral  enactments  of  this  year  it  gave  enlarged 
the  State  for  1887  was  $140,000,533,  nearly  powers  to  the  coanty  commissioners  to  fix  the 
one  third  of  which,  or  $45,753,  685,  is  credit-  water-rates  in  any  part  of  the  county,  on  ap- 
ed to  the  coanty  of  Arapahoe,  which  contains  plication  of  any  person  interested,  and  pro- 
the  city  of  Denver.  The  total  valaation  for  hibited  the  exaction  of  more  than  the  legal  rate 
1885  was  $115,420. 193.90.  In  1886  this  amount  so  established,  either  by  means  of  royalty,  bo- 
was  increased  to  $124,269,710.06.  nus,  premium,  or  otherwise.    Any  refusal  to 

In  1885  the  assessed  lands  and  improvements  supply  water  at  such  rate  is  made  punishable, 

amounted  to  8,926,782  acres,  valued  at  $22,-  8tMk-BaMag. — Official  reports  show  that  the 

504,768 ;  in  1886  there  were  4,534,938  acres,  number  of  cattle  in  the  State  assessed  in  1886 

valued  at  $24,211,001.     This  is  exclusive  of  was  845,038,  valued  at  $12,425,961.    This  is 

town  and  city  lota,  which  in  1885  were  valued  an  increase  over  1885  of  66,443  in  number,  and 

at  $41,106,457;  in  1886,  at  $43,779,068.    The  $1,132,937  in  value.  In  1884 there  were  shipped 

valuation  of  railroad  property  in  1886  was  out  of  the  State  to  varions  markets,  54,874 

$23,508,367;  in  1887  it  was  $23,696,666.  head;    in  1885,  75,579  head;    and  in   1886, 

CMpantlMn. — ^The  Grovemor,  in  his  message  122,678  head.  Duiing  1886  there  were  con- 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  says:  '*  During  samed  within  the  State  66,300  head.  Kotwith- 
the  past  two  years  802  corporations  have  filed  standing  these  increased  shipments,  the  indus- 
their  certificates  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  try  has  not  greatly  prospered  of  late.  The  area 
of  State.  These  nominally  represent  a  capital  of  of  cattle-ranges  is  steadily  lessening  by  the  set- 
$361,000,000,  the  Denver  ana  Rio  Grande  Rail-  tlement  of  immigrants,  the  prices  for  beef  have 
way  alone  representing  $78,500,000  of  the  sam.  fallen,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  increased. 
It  \b  incredible  that  the  legitimate  course  of  busi-  Leading  cattlemen^  both  outside  and  inside  the 
ness  can  be  healthfully  promoted  by  any  such  State,  appreciating  these  conditions,  have  or- 
inflated  capitalization.  There  mast  be  hum-  ganized  an  International  Range  Association, 
bug,  if  not  downright  rascality,  behind  such  a  The  second  annaal  meeting  of  the  association 
pretentious  array  of  figures.  It  represents  was  held  at  Denver  in  February,  1887. 
three  times  the  total  valuation  of  the  State.  I  This  year  witnessed  a  practical  abandon- 
therefore  recommend  that  you  guard  the  good  ment  of  the  custom  of  driving  herds  northward 
name  of  Colorado  against  a  reputation  for  through  Colorado  to  Wyoming  and  Montana, 
bombastical  finances  by  considerably  increas-  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them  on  the  rich 
ing  the  charge  for  every  thousand  dollars  above  grasses  of  tne  northern  plains.  Immense  herds 
one  hundred  thousand  of  capital  stock.'*  of  Texas  cattle  have  in  former  years  passed 

Ceieafe — The  production  of  crops  for  1886  is  through  the  State  over  what  is  known  as  the 

estimated  as  follows:  Wheat,  2,100,000  bash-  *' National  Oattle-Trail,"  but  so  rapidly  have 

els;    oats,  600,000  bushels;   barley,  260,000  settlements    been    made   that    herders  now 

bushels;  and  corn,  175,000  bushels.    The  sea-  find  their  progress  impeded  by  the  fences  and 

son  of  1887  has  been  favorable,  and  an  increase  farms  of  pioneer    settlers.    In  a  few  years 

over  these  figures  is  counted  apon.  these  barriers  will  be  entirely  impassable,  and 

IrrlgatimL — As  the  constitution  of  the  Stfite  Southern  cattle  owners  will  be  compelled  to 

declares  all  streams  within  its  limits  to  be  pub-  ship  their  herds  by  rail  to  the  North,  or  aban- 

lic  property,  Colorado  avoids  at  the  outset  the  don  the  Northern  prairies  altos^ether. 

dimculties  that  have  hindered   irrigation   in  Mining. — The  product  of  metals  for  1886  is  es- 

California.    The  construction  of  canals  ha?,  timated  as  follows :  Silver,  $16,450,921 ;  lead, 

therefore,  progressed  rapidly,  especially  in  the  $5,123,296;  gold,  $5,087,901 ;  copper,  $132,- 

East  two  years ;  but  the  system  of  ownership  570 ;  making  a  total  of  $26,794,688.    This  is 

as  developed  tendencies  opposed  to  agricult-  an  increase  of  $4,294,688  over  the  figures  for 

ural  interests.     "A  large  percentage  of  the  1885.    The  production  of  the  Lead  ville  mines 

earlier  canals  were  built  on  the  co-operative  alone  aggregates  $13,750,733.  showing  a  gain 

plan,  in   which    many   farmers   united,   and  over  theprevions  year  of  $1,393,071.    Colorado 

through  their  joint  credit  and  labor,  built  the  producea  in  1886  over  65  per  cent,  of  all  the 

canals  to  water  their  farms.    This  method  was  lead  mined  in  the  United  States.    The  product 

not  suited  to  large  enterprises,  and  capital  was  of  the  Leadville  and  Red  Cliff  mines  was  nearly 

not  slow  to  perceive  that  ditch  enterprises  equal  to  half  of  the  output  of  the  country, 

ofiered  a  safe  and  lucrative  field  for  invest-  Such  is  the  prosperity  of  the  Leadville  district 

ment,  and,  as  a  result,  the  majority  of  the  that  at  the  close  of  1887  it  contained  over  150 

canals  constructed  during  the  past  two  years,  distinct  producing  mines,  the  yield  from  which 

or  now  being  projected,  are  owned  by  corpo-  during  the  year  will  reach  nearly  $16,000,000. 

rations    merely   as    speculative    enterprises."  Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the 

These  corporations,  holding  no  landed  inter-  rich  coal  deposits  in  the  State.    The  productive 

ests,  have  not  hesitated  to  take  advantage  of  and  partially- developed  coal-fields  of  Colorado 

the  monopoly  that  from  the  nature  of  their  embrace  an  aggregate  area  of  over  1,000,000 

business  they  must  necessarily  enjoy,  to  extort  acres,  while  the  area  of  the  coal- bearing  forma- 

from  the  farmers  excessive  rales  for  the  supply  tion  is  estimated  by  geologists  to  aggregate  over 
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26,000,000  acres,  consisting  of  three  varieties —  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  ended  Jane  SO, 

the  lignites,  hitaminous  and  anthracite  coals  1887,  was  $98,542,018  greater  than  for  the 

of  varioas  grades  and  qualities.    These  deposits  preceding  fiscal  year.    The  Imports  of  mer- 

underlie  a  great  part  of  the  plains  near  the  chandise  in  1887  were  of  the  valae  of  $692,- 

foot-hills,  extending  from  the  northern  part  of  819,768,   as  compared   with  $685,486,186  in 

the  State  to  the  Raton  moantains,  which  lie  1880.    The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  roer- 

along  the  horder  of  New  Mexico.    Coal  is  also  chandise  in  1887  was  $716,188,211,  as  against 

found  in   South  Park,  near  Como;  in  the  vi-  $679,524,880  in  1886.    There  was  a  surplus  of 

dnity  of  Florence,  ahove  Puehlo;  near  Wal-  exports  over  imports  of  $28,868,448  in  1887, 

senburg,  in  Huerfano  County ;  in  inexhaustible  as  compared  with  $44,088,694  in  1886.    The 

quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  Durango,  near  the  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise 

extreme  southwestern  comer  of  the  State;  in  in  1887  was  $708,022,928,88  compared  with 

the  vicinity  of  Crested  Butte,  and  other  looali-  $065,964,529  in  1886 ;  that  of  the  exports  of 

ties  in  Qunnison  County,  and  it  underlies  al-  foreign  merchandise  $18,160,288,  aa  compared 

most  the  whole  of  northwestern    Colorado,  with  $18,560,801.    The  increase  in  the  exports 

The  production  of  the  State  for  each  of  the  of  domestic  products  was  $87,058,894. 

past  SIX  years,  is  as  follows:  The  imports  of  specie  in  1887  amounted  to 

TKAR8.         ivmi.  $60,170,792,  M  BgsAmt  $88,598,656  in  1886; 

liJ:.:;::::::::::  l)^^  ^^,  ^^\5Jp^o^.,^.^  T^^?  ^^  $35,997,691,  as 

188ft i,48«,2ii  against  $72,468,410,  showmg  an  excess  of  im- 
ports in  1887  of  $24,178,101,  as  compared 

The  value  of  the  product  for  1886,  at  $2.85  with  an  excess  of  exports  in  1886   of  the 

a  ton  at  the  mines,  is  $8,875,095.  amount  of  $88,869,754. 

Oil  has  been  struck  at  several  places  in  these  Imports — There  was  an  increase  in  the  value 

coal-fields,  and    in    the  vicinity    of  Florence,  of  merchandise  imports  in  1887,  as  compiured 

thirty  miles  west  of  Pueblo,  are  oil-wells  that  with  the  totol  value  in  1886,  of  $56,888,682,  or 

are  producing  about  700  barrels  a  day.  9  per  cent.    The  increase  in  the  importation  of 

The  IJtcii — In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  articles  on  the  free  list  was  $22,061,881,  and  in 

people  of  the  State  were  alarmed  by  exagger-  dutiable  merchandise  $84,821,797.     The  fol- 

atea  accounts  of  an  outbreak  of  the  Ute  In-  lowing  imports  of  free  merchandise  show  a 

dians,  headed  by  Chief  Colorow.    The  Qover-  material  increase : 

nor  was  induced  to  order  out  the  State  troops  imporis.                                             imamm. 

against  them,  and   thought   it   necessary  to    Cbemieata |S3(^226 

hasten  himself  to  the  scene  of  disturbance  in  fn1£!„,,j>eV«Yiitii-,^«hi;.-;^^^^                 1;SafiW 

the  western  part  of  the  State,  not  far  from  the    8Uk,iuunaoaiMtared... ivm5l561 

town    of  Meeker.    It  was  soon  ascertained,    Tinbtn 1,0684144 

however,  that  the  whites  were  the  aggressors,  The  dutiable    articles   which   showed    the 

and  that  a  sheriflTs  posse,  sent  to  arrest  several  largest  increase  were  as  follow : 

Indians  on  the  charge  of  horse-stealing,  had  mroRn.                                             laermm. 

taken  advantage  of  its  authority  to  make  bru-    ^Jj'j!^; ^I'^m 

tal  attacks  upon  a  peaceable  Indian  camp.  Col-  Fancy  aiticiei  !!!!!!!;!!!!!!!.*.'!.'."!.'..'.'!.!.'!'.!!  i,888,8W 

©row's  party  were  taken  entirely  by  surprise  at  rJ«i  hcm^jate,  etc : 

the  first  attack,  and  after  a  short  skirmish  re-  SSSS^SJJT!^.::::;:;:;:::::::::::;::::::;:   »S;IS 

treated  toward  their  reservation,  which  was    Fraiu and nuu ..'...! 2,447.872 

several  days' journey  distant.    The  whites  fol-    g;P*^d-.t;;,-; ^^'^ 

lowed,  and  just  before  the  border  of  the  reser-       oni 1812,824 

vation  was  reached  fell  upon  them  again,  kill-      Pig-iron aoioiJJ 

ing  several  of  their   number,  and  driving  off  SiwaJ^bil^'itoei:::::.".:::::::::;:  i;2i8;272 

their  ponies  and  flocks.    No  excuse  for  these      ingots,  etc 8,898,490 

attacks  can  be  found.    When  responsible  offi-       auSSS^ ''::: M7,12? 

cials  reached    the   scene,  the  aggressors  were  '. — i2.48i,4io 

restrained, and  Colorow  with  hisfoUowers  re-    PJwcIom «toii©« |'22*SS 

turned  to  their  reservation.    The  Indian  loss,    ^'i,S^"*^^°^ *^*^ 

besidesahalf-dosenormoreof  their  own  num-      ComiAng iJi*'2J 

berkiued  was  estimated  at  over  600  horses  w^^iiibiii;.;..:::::;::::::::::::::::::  Ifm^ 

with  87  head  of  cattle,  and  2,880  sheep  and  ^    ,         ^  ,                        ^i.      *•  i       r^u 

goats.    For  these  animals  restitution  was  made.  ^  Th©  largest  decrease  among  the  articles  of  the 

On  the  other  side  three  white  men  were  killed,  free  hst  was  in  hides  and  skins  amountrng  to 

and  the  State  was  subiected  to  a  needless  ex-  »2,480  212  and  m  seeds  not  medicinal,  amount- 

pense  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  mg  U)  $937,125.  The  dutiable  articles  showing 

support  and  payment  of  the  troops  called  out.  the  largest  decrease  were  the  following  : 

The  bitter  hatred  felt  by  the  settlers  against  g^^^**^                                           $^29^S8 

the  Indians  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  unfortu-  cotton,  manuiictiiw^*  .*..".'.".'.'.*.".*.'.'.*.'."  .*.'.'.'            7«S9i8 

nate  episode.  Leather ^'^>S!I 

^^ Beedii  not  medicinal s«0.776 
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Sn^rar,  DtolasAos,  and  candy 2,6Qf^ft29 


9TATf8» — The  aggregate  volume  of  American    Woou,  clothing 3,219, 
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Expoitb — The  values  of  the  principal  articles 
of  domestic  merchandise  exported  during  the 
two  years  ended  June  80,  1886  and  1887,  were 
as  follow : 


ARTICLES. 


1887. 


1886. 


Animals 

Bruadstuffa 

Coal 

Copper,  and  maoufiiptiires  of 

Cotton,  and  manafactores  of 

Fan  Mid  fur-skioB 

Iron  and  8te«l,  and  inanuflustares 

of 

Leather,  and  maoutactures  of ... . 

Oil-cake  and  oil-cake  meal 

Oil,  mineral 

Proviaions : 

Meat  products 

Dairy  prodacts 

Sofirar 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Wood,  and  manafoctores  of 

Total i  $644,225,211|  $60^010,177 

The  values  enumerated  in  the  ahove  table 
constituted  91*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
domestic  exports  for  1887,  and  91*2  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  for  1886. 

The  values  of  exports  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise during  the  year  ended  June  80,  1887, 
classified  according  to  sources  of  production 
and  the  proportion  of  the  total  value  repre- 
sented by  each  group,  were  as  follow : 


$10,698,868 

$12,518,660 

165,76^662 

125,646,558 

4.626,825 

4,18.8,580 

8,727,447 

5,671.748 

221,161399 

819.045,576 

4,807,277 

8.821.108 

15,968,756 

16,756,490 

10,486,188 

8,787.688 

7,31)9,69] 

9,068,714 

46,824,915 

60,199,844 

82,949.994 

79,748,750 

9,887,802 

10,876,466 

11,442,887 

10,977,759 

29,280,672 

80.424,908 

19,651^984 

80,748.890 

778,055  in  1886;  the  valne  of  merchandise 
free  of  duty,  $283,093,659,  as  compared  with 
$211,530,759.  The  amount  of  ordinary  reve- 
nue collected  on  imports  in  1887  was  $212,- 
032.424,  of  which  61 '3  per  cent,  was  collected 
under  specific,  and  38*7  per  cent,  under  ad- 
valorem  rates.  In  1886,  on  dutiable  imports 
amounting  to  $413,778,055,  the  amount  col- 
lected was  $188,588,171,  of  which  605  per 
cent,  represents  specific,  and  39*5  per  cent, 
ad- valorem  duties.  In  1883,  just  before  the 
change  in  the  tariff,  the  dutiable  merchandise 
taken  out  of  bond  amounted  to  $493,916,384, 
on  which  duties  were  collected  to  the  amount 
of  $209,650,699,  of  which  specific  duties  formed 
66,  and  ad- valorem  duties  44  per  cent.  The 
increase  of  $23,653,627  in  the  amount  of  ordi- 
nary customs  revenue  in  1887  over  1886  took 
place  in  the  following  classes  of  imports : 


GROUPS. 

ValoM. 

PMrenU 

Products  of  afrlculture 

$528,078,798 
186,785,105 

11,758,662 

91,126,278 

6,165,775 

6.178,810 

74  41 

Products  of  manufacture 

Products   of  mining   including 
mineral  oils) 

1945 
1-67 

Products  of  the  forest 

8  01 

Products  of  the  fisheries 

0  78 

Other  products 

0-78 

Total 

$708,022,928 

100- 00 

The  articles  of  domestic  product  in  which 
there  has  been  a  material  increase  in  the  values 
exported  in  1887,  and  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease in  each,  were  as  follow : 

EXPORTS.  IncmM. 

Wheat $40,458,766 

Whoatflour 18,607.127 

Pork  and  meat  products,  except  beef  products  ..  6,1S5,297 

Leather,  and  manufiurtures  of 1,69^.456 

Furs  and  ftir-skins 1,486.175 

Cotton,  nnmanuf^tured 1,186,416 

The  exports  which  show  a  material  falling 
off  in  the  values  exported  were  the  following: 

KXPORTS.  Demsiae. 

Com $12,893,661 

Mlneralolls 8.374,929 

Beef  products 2.9S8,0^3 

Spirits,  distilled  1,944.411 

OatH 1,765.138 

Hops 1,659.518 

CoDfKjr-ore 1.374,965 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 1 ,194.286 

Fire-arms 1,114,407 

Dairy  products 1,089,164 

Imports  entered  for  Consnmpttoii. — The  total 
value  of  imported  merchandise  entered  for 
consumption  in  1886-'87  was  $683,418,981, 
exceeding  the  total  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
by  $58,liO,167,  or  93  per  cent.  The  value  of 
dutiable  merchandise  entered  for  consumption 
was  $450,325,322,   as  compared  with  $413,- 


CLASUKS  OF  ARTI- 
CLK8. 

1880. 

1887. 

XnerasM. 

Sugar.  BugaiMsandj, 

and  molasses.  ... 
Iron  and  steel,  and 

manuhcturesof.. 
WooLand  manuftct- 

ures  of: 

Wools 

$51,n8,948 
14,681,876 

6,126,108 
87,278,528 

18,988,097 

8,811,114 
8,694,924 

8,498,569 
60,121,288 

$58,016,686 
80,n8,284 

^899,S17 
29,729,n7 

15,640,801 

9,127.758 
4,510,818 

4,810,099 
64,284,500 

$6,287,788 

6,081,858 

778,700 

Manufiictures 

Silk,   manuilBctnree 
of 

8,451,189 
1,602,204 

Tobacco,  and  mann- 

&ctures  of 

Olass  and  glassware, 
Fmlta,    including 
nuts 

816.644 
711,580 

All  other  articles .... 

4,168,267 

Total 

$188,879,897,  1(212.082.424 

$28,668,087 

▼ 

The  increase  of  $58,110,167  in  the  total 
value  of  merchandise  entered  for  consnmption 
was  principally  in  the  following  articles : 


ARTICLES. 

1888. 

1887. 

!«««. 

Coffee  . .   

$48,675,600 
6,678,778 

1,84«,294 

$56,860,701 
6,927,710 

a840,926 

$18,685,101 
1,068,987 

8,497,681 

Tin,  in  bars 

Ores  (emery,  gold, 

and  silver) 

IhUiahU: 

Iron  and  steel,  and 
roanufoctures  of: 
Ores 

1.812,822 

4,041,867 

657,402 

874,878 

1.869,827 
80,5S5,9bl 

8.1ia,12(< 
6,610,126 

8,728,471 

1,000,829 

^629,704 
81,748,228 

799,806 
2,468,750 

8,166,060 

785,451 

8,669,8n 
1,15'*,847 

Pig  Iron 

bcrap  -  iron    and 
steel 

Bai  lroad-bar6,irou 
and  steel 

Bars,  billets,  etc., 
of  steel 

All  other 

Total 

Wooland  mannfltet- 

$88,681,777 

$50,618,986 

$11,987,809 

ures  of: 
Wools 

$18,794,218 
40,586,509 

$16,851,870 
44,285,844 

$8^657,167 
8,698,786 

Manufiutnres .... 

Total 

$54,880,722 

$60,566,614 

$6,855,698 

Bilk,   manufactures 
of 

$28,055,855 
8,867,818 

81.612.641 
12,978.803 

$81,264,2n 
10,981,198 

88,807,988 
15,088,074 

$8,808,488 

Jewelry   and    pre- 
cious stones 

Flax,    hemp,  jute, 
and  manufactures 
of 

Fruits  and  nuts 

2,618,861 

8,194,648 
8.114,766 
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The  average  ad-valorem  rates  of  duty  on 
articles  paying  a  Ligher  rate  in  1887  than  in 
1882  were  as  follow :  t 


ARTICLES. 


Sngnr  aod  molasMs 

Cotton,  manaflietures  of 

Glass  sod  glassware 

Tobaoooi,  aod  inanuflictiires  of. 
LIqaors: 

llalt  Honors 

Bpiiita,  distilled 

Wines 

Salt 


1887. 

78  15 
4017 
69-01 
88  82 

48*47 

154-01 

64-90 

49-92 


Of  the  exports  and  imports  still  carried 
under  the  American  flag,  less  than  one  half  are 
carried  in  steam-vessels. 

CONGREGATIONAUSTS.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  the  United  States,  as  they  are  given 
in  the  "  Congregational  Year-Book  "  for  1887: 


STATES  AMD  TERKITORIIS. 


The  increase  in  the  average  duties  ad  valo- 
rem on  sugar,  molasses,  m^t  liquors,  spirits, 
and  salt  is  mainly  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  im- 
port prices  of  these  articles,  the  rates  of  duty 
being  specific,  and  in  the  case  of  tobacco  and 
wines  to  increased  tariff  rates. 

In  the  foUowing  articles  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  average  rates  of  duty  ad  valo- 
rem: 


ARTICLES. 

1888. 

1887. 

Wools,  raw 

87  80 

8812 
44-77 
6005 
27  90 
28-71 
84  89 
8000 
98  54 

88*06 

Wool,  manafketores  of 

87-21 

Iron  and  steel,  and  mannfaetnres  of . . 
Bilk,  mannlkctnres  of 

40-92 
49*71 

Allies  and  nuts 

24-68 

Buttons  and  button  materials 

Pap«>,  and  manntectares  of 

28  79 
21-89 

Mnsieal  instraments 

25  09 

Bloe 

8401 

FonIgM  Curytig^Traile.— -The  following  table 
shows  the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  United  States  carried  respectively  in 
American  vessels  and  in  foreign  vessels  during 
each  fiscal  year,  from  1856  to  1887  inclusive, 
with  the  percentage  carried  in  American  ves- 
sels: 


ymrmMat 
J«mS»— 

XaA^erlen 

TMMb. 

lBfon%B 

Ptoront. 
cwtMin 
AoMtfcn 

1«M 

8482,288.274 
510,881.027 
447,191,804 
46^741381 
607,247,757 
881,516,788 
217,69^418 
241,b72,47t 
184,061,488 
167,402,872 
825,711,861 
297,884,904 
297.981,578 
289,958,778 
85-2,969,401 
868,664,172 
845,881,101 
846.806^92 
860,451,994 
814,257,792 
811,078,171 
816,660,281 
818,050,906 
272,015,698 
258,348,577 
250,586.420 
227.229.745 
240.420,500 
288,609,085 
194,86^748 
197,849,608 
194,856,746 

$159,886,576 

218,519,796 

160,066,267 

229,816,211 

265,040,798 

208,478,278 

818,016,296 

»18,066,681 

485.798,548 

487,010,124 

686,226,691 

681,880,406 

560,546,074 

586^482,012 

638,927,468 

75^822,576 

889,846362 

966,723,651 

989,206.106 

884.788,517 

818^54,987 

860,920,586 

878,991,129 

911,269,282 

1,224»265.484 

1,289,002,988 

1,212,978.769 

1,258,6064^ 

1,127,798.199 

1.079.618JM6 

1,078,911,118 

1,165494,608 

75- 9 

1867 

70-5 

1868 

78-7 

I860 

66-9 

1880 

1381 

66-5 
65*2 

1882 

60*0 

1888 

41*4 

1884 

1885 

27-5 
27-7 

1868 

82-2 

198T 

88-9 

1888 

85-1 

1888 

881 

1870 

85-6 

1871 

81-2 

1972 

28*5 

1878 

25-8 

1874 

26-7 

1875 

25-8 

1878 

881 

1S7T 

26-5 

1878 

250 

1879 

22  6 

1880 

1718 

1881 

16*22 

1968 

15*40 

1868 

15-M 

1884 

16-60 

1885 

14*78 

1868 

15-01 

1887 

18'SO 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

DalcoU 

IMstrlct  of  Colombia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

IlUnois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massacfansetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mlssoan 

Montana 

Kebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire , 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico , 

New  York 

North  Carolina , 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennsylTanla 

Bhode  Isknd 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

VhTrinla 

Washington  Territory. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


CbarA«k 


Total. 


20 

8 

9 

114 

81 

297 

140 

4 

29 

18 

1 

251 

88 

12 

261 

180 

12 

19 

244 

2 

686 

282 

145 

8 

79 

6 

165 

1 

188 

25 

7 

861 

16 

Zzo 

27 
90 
28 

8 
22 
15 

4 
198 

2 
51 

2 
901 

8 


Mlalrtm. 


Cbn^ 


14 

8 

7 

124 

25 


4,2n 


81 

18 

25 

17 

1 

256 

22 

6 

222 

147 

8 

12 

174 

2 

665 

251 

118 

4 

71 

4 

122 

1 

176 

27 

10 

882 

10 

824 

26 

72 

60 

8 

17 

14 

10 

199 

1 

88 

2 

167 

2 


1,281 
102 


4,090 


7,808 

1,872 

55,104 

4,461 

1,119 

684 

1,604 

14 

97,695 

2,089 

198 

19,917 

9,242 

826 

1,419 

21,111 

271 

94,987 

19.882 

10,248 

168 

6,406 

207 

6.452 

45 

19,948 

8,568 

102 

87,501 

1,004 

86,789 

1,118 

8,160 

5,888 

804 

1,115 

612 

218 

19,755 

148 

1,196 

145 

18,988 

294 


488,879 


voIh  xzvn. — 10  A 


Of  the  churches,  8,185  were  recorded  as 
"  with  pastors,"  and  1,092  as  "  vacant"  Of 
the  ministers,  2,852  were  '*  in  pastoral  work," 
and  1,288  '^  not  in  pastoral  work."  The  num- 
ber of  additions  to  the  churches  during  the 
year  by  profession  of  faith  was  27,166.  The 
number  of  persons  in  Sunday-schools  was 
521,983;  number  of  families  represented  in 
the  churches,  245,068.  The  total  amount  of 
benevolent  contributions  reported  by  8,485 
churches  was  $1,677,210,  and  the  amount  of 
contributions  for  home  expenditures  returned 
by  2,938  churches  was  $3,909,225. 

The  seven  theological  seminaries — Andover 
(Mass.),  Bangor  (Me.),  Chicago  (111.),  Harlr 
ford  (Conn.),  Oberlin  (Ohio),  Pacific  (Oak- 
land,  Oal.),  and  Yale  (New  Haven,  Conn.) — 
returned  for  1886, 44  professors,  22  instructors 
or  lecturers,  10  resident  licentiates,  19  in  ad- 
vanced or  graduate  classes,  and  393  students, 
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of  whom  86  were  **  special  '^  students.    Of  the  care  of  2,188  Sunday-schools,  828  of  which  had 

"  special "  students,  12  were  in  German,  18  in  heen  newljr  organized,  comprising  in  all  about 

Dano-Norwegian,  26  in  Swedish,  and  4  in  Slav-  180,000  pupils.    One  hundred  and  thirtj-fire 

ic  departments.  churches  had  been  organized,  68  ch arches  had 

imerictn  Cellcf  e  tad  Edacatton  Sadety. — The  become  self-supporting,  and  112  new  houses  of 
income  of  the  American  College  and  Educa-  worship  had  been  completed.  The  number  of 
tion  Society  for  the  year  1885-'86,  was  $76,-  additions  to  the  churches  by  confession  of  faith 
641 ;  of  which  $52,629  were  contributed  for  had  been  6,469.  The  amount  of  contributions 
colleges  and  paid  to  them,  and  $18,299  were  to  benevolent  objects,  reported  by  806  mis- 
paid  to  students  fitting  for  the  ministry.  Two  sionaries,  was  $86,809.  The  Executive  Cora- 
hundred  and  ninety-one  young  men  had  re-  mittee  of  the  society  having  been  instructed  in 
ceived  assistance  from  the  society  during  the  1886  *Ho  take  steps  for  tne  removal  of  any 
financial  year,  and  7,170  had  been  aided  by  existing  impediments  which  debar  the  society 
it  since  1816.  Twenty -three  colleges  and  from  holding  its  annual  meetings  wherever  it 
theological  seminaries  had  been  assisted  since  may  choose  to  direct,*^  reported  that  the  im- 
1843 ;  three  of  which  had  passed  off  the  list  of  pediments  could  not  be  removed,  and  that  the 
assisted  institutions  during  the  past  year,  while  annual  meeting  must  be  held  within  the  State 
two  otliers  had  been  added  to  it.  The  society  of  New  York.  A  report  on  the  Christianiza- 
had  a  scholarship  fund  of  $91,718,  the  income  tion  of  cities,  adopted  by  the  society,  declared 
from  which  had  been  $4,988.  and  a  secretary  that  that  work  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
fand  of  $11,700,  which  haa  yielded  an  in-  mission  chapels  and  evangelistic  services,  but 
come  of  $774.  demanded  churches,  composed  of   Christian 

New  West  EdacatloD  Commlflsieiu — The  income  families  and  promoting  Cnristian  family  life, 

of  the  New  West  Education  Commission  for  These  churches  would  need  to  be  helped  in 

the  year  1885-^86  was  $57,862,  and  its  ex-  their  support  by  their  more  prosperous  neigh- 

penditures  were  $2,998.    The  receipts  exceeded  bors,  constituting  the  service  ^'  a  foreign  mis- 

those  of  any  previous  year  by  $7,204.    The  sionary  work  on  home  soil.'^     It  ought  to 

commission  bad  maintained  85  schools  of  all  be  carried  on  undenominationally  in  spirit,  but 

grades,  with  68  teachers,  and  2,560  pupils,  of  would  have  to  be  sustained  by  denominational 

whom  764  were  Mormons,  541  "  Apostates,"  methods  and  organizations ;  and  that  churches 

and  142  Mexicans.    The  Woman's  nome  Mis-  in  each  city  should  assume  the  responsibility 

sionary  Association,  of  Boston,  was  supporting  for  the  evangelization  of  that  city,  while  the 

8  teachers  in  co-operation  with  the   associor  society  should  assume  only  the  responsibilitj 

tion,  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico ;  and  10  State  of  giving  to  them  necessary  aid,  and  as  it  is 

Woman's  Missionary  Unions   were  auxiliary  needed.    The  oflScers  of  the  society  having 

to  it.  been  requested  to  compile  the  statistics  bear- 

The  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society  ing  on  the  subject  of  interference  between  de- 
sustains  Sunday-school  missionaries,  and  fur-  nominations  in  the  home  missionary  work, 
Dishes  Sunday-school  helps,  libraries,  and  other  were  given  another  year, 
literature  to  needy  Sunday-schools.  The  Na-  imericaii  Cimgregatieiud  Viileii.  —  The  thirty- 
tional  Council  of  the  Congregational  churches  fourtli  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Con- 
has  recommended  it  as  a  worthy  object  for  gregational  Union  was  held  in  New  York,  May 
contributions  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  a  year.  12.    The  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

ImericaB  Home  Mlasioiiary  Society.— The  sixty-  presided.    The  income  of  the  society  for  the 

first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Home  Mis-  year  had  been  $120,697.    The  receipts  on  ao- 

sionary  Society  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  count  of  the  parsonage  loan  fund  had  been,  for 

N.  Y.,  June  7.    The  Rev.  Julius  Seelye,  D.  D.,  the  year,  $7,548,  and  for  the  five  years  since 

LL.D.,  presided.    The  Executive  Committee  the  fund  was  instituted,  $50,820.    Toward  a 

reported  that  the  entire  resources  of  the  society  fund  of  $100,000,  which  the  trustees  were  en- 

for  the  year  had  been  $510,144,  and  the  ex-  deavoring  to  raise  for  work  at  large  centers  of 

penditures  had  been  $512,741.    Fifteen  State  population,  $64,150  had  been  paid  in.    The 

auxiliary  societies  of  women  were  organized  tlnion   had  aided  in  the  completion  of   84 

and  actively  at  work ;  the  contributions  to  the  houses  of  worship,  and  81  parsonages. 

Woman's   Fund  for  Foreign  Work  had  been  The  indover  Cases. — ^The  Board  of  Visitors  of 

$5,674;  and  the  Ladies'  Missionary  Society,  Andover  Theological  Seminary  announced  their 

having  its  office  in  Bostoo,  had  furnished  $1,-  decision  in  the   cases  of  the  professors  who 

700  for  the  support  of  four  teachers  in  Arkan-  were  charged  with  holding  and  teaching  certain 

sas  and  the  Indian  Territory.    Fifteen  hundred  erroneous  doctrines,  particularly  the  doctrine 

and  seventy-one  missionaries  had  been  em-  of  a  future  state  of  probation  after  death  (see 

ployed,  of  whom  6  had  preached  to  congrega-  "  AnnuaJ  CydopcBdia  "  for  1886),  on  the  15th 

tions  of  colored  people,  and  186  had  preached  of  June.    These  cases  originated  in  charges 

in  foreign  languages ;  29  to  Welsh  congrega-  presented  to  the  Board  of  Visitors,  July  28, 

tions,  40  to  German,  88  to  Scandinavian,  14  to  1886,  by  J.  W.  Wellman,  D.  D.,  a  trustee  of 

Bohemian,  1  to  Armenian,  1  to  Spanish,  2  to  the  seminary,  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter,  Dr.  O.  T. 

Chinese,  1  to  Indian,  7  to  French,  and  8  to  Lanphear,  and  Prof.  J.  J.  Blaisdell,  "  Commit- 

Mexican  congregations.     They  had  had  the  tee  of  Certain  of  the  Alumni,"  against  Profs. 
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Egbert  0.  Smyth,  D.  D.,  William  J.  Tucker,  The  Trustees  had  carefdlly  weighed  all  the 

John  W.  Chorchill,  George  Harris,  and  Edward  evidence  presented  at  the  trial,  and  with  all 

Z.  Hincks,  all  holding  positions  as  instmctors  the  other  light  they  coold  gain,  had  come  to 

in  the  institution,  of  holding  and  teaching  the  the  conclusion  that  the  charges  were  not  bus- 

doctrine  mentioned.     A  preliminary  hearing  tained,  saying  that — 

was  granted  by  the  Board  of  Visitors,  Oct.  25,  In  our  opinion  the  teachings  of  the  professors  ao- 

1886,  when  an  amended  complaint  was  pre-  cused  are  either  not  correctly  reported,  or,  when  cor- 

aentc^,  setting  forth  four  charges^  J  ithm^^^^^^  ^^'^Er^SS^o^;?  Sle^^^^^^d^iie'  S^unTt^ 

specifications,  upon  which  a  trial  was  held  dur-  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  utterances.  .  .  .  In  our  judgment 

ing  the  last  days  of  the  year.     In  their  decis-  the  whole  aim  of  the  professors  has  been  to  enlar^ 

ion,  as  announced  in  June,  the  board  declared  and  deepen  the  apprehension  ot  Christian  truth  in  its 

that  they  had  found  that  Prof.  Smyth,  as  pro-  applioauon  to  the  problems  of  faith  and  the  work  of 

fe»or  i^ioudnedand  incalcated  beliefe  incon-  fcS.'^S.SXTjISl^'S'of'^jriL^iS?! 

sistent  with  and  repugnant  to  the  creed  of  the  ^^  ^^^  that  they  deserve  for  their  induster,  their 

institution  and  its  statutes,  in  the  following  zeal,  their  scholarship,  and  their  piety,  not  tne  dis- 

particulars,  as  charged  in  the  amended  com-  fhinchisement  and  suspicion  of  we  friends  of  the 

DlainL  viz  *  seminary,  and  of  sacred  learning,  but  encouragement 

"     uu,       . .  jyjj  sympathy.    In  conclusion,  we  can  not  refrain 

That  the  Bible  is  not  "the  only  perfect  rule  of  fiiith  ft^m  expressing  our  deep  conviction  that  no  greater 

and  practice,  but  is  fttUible  and  untrustworthy,  even  mistake  can  be  made  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the 

in  some  of  its  religious  teachmga.  growth  of  Christ's  kingdom  than  that  of  insistinir  that 

'*  That  no  man  has  power  or  capacity  to  repent  guch  differences  on  pomto  in  cschatology  as  exist  be- 
without  knowledge  of  God  m  Christ.      ^     ,     ^  ^  tween  the  accusers  and  the  accused  in  this  case  ahould 

**  That  there  is  and  will  be  probaUon  after  death  for  ^o  made  the  occasion  of  accusationB  so  jrra  ve,  and  a  trial 

all  men  who  do  not  decisively  reject  Christ  during  the  go  momentous  as  that  which  these  distinguished  and 

earthly  life."  high-minded  professom  have  been  called  upon  to  face. 

The  board,  therefore,  "adjudged  and  de-  Professor  Smyth,  through  his  counsel,  on  the 

creed  that  Prof.  Smyth  be  removed  from  his  igt  day  of  November,  entered  an  appeal  in  the 

position,  and  that  the  office  be  declared  va-  Supreme  Court  of  Essex  County,  Mass.,  against 

cant."    In  the  case  of  Profij.  Tucker,  Churchill,  the  tinding  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  to  which 

Harris,  and  Hincks,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eustis,  a  it  was  agreed  that  the  answer  of  the  board 

member  of  the  board,  declined  to  act  with  his  should  be  filed  by  December  1.    The  appeal 

associates,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  not  under  the  statute  founding  the  seminary  has  to 

present  on  the  day  of  the  hearing  of  the  com-  \^  argued  before  the  full  bench  of  the  court 

plaints,  when   the  respondents  severally  ap-  sitting  at  law. 

peared  and  made  their  statements  in  defense.  xhe  inerlcaa  Board.~The  American  Board  of 
Thereupon,  the  complaints  as  amended  being  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  oldest 
taken  up  and  severally  considered,  none  of  the  of  American  foreign  missionary  societies,  is  a 
charges  contained  in  them  were  sustained,  close  corporation,  consisting  at  present  of  about 
The  Board  of  Visitors  at  the  same  meeting  re-  2OO  corporate  members,  all  of  whom  derive 
fused  to  approve  of  the  election  of  the  Rev.  ^^eir  right  and  title  as  such  from  the  nine  com- 
Frank  E.  Woodruff  to  the  Associate  Professor-  missioners  who  were  designated  in  the  original 
ship  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  ^ct  of  incorporation  by  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
Seminary.  Upon  the  announcement  of  the  gachusetts.  As  the  area  of  the  churches  con- 
decision,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Semi-  tributing  to  sustain  the  work  of  the  board  in- 
nary  expressed  regret :  creased,  additional  members  were  voted  in  so 

That  the  charaes  made  against  the  professors  were  as  to  give  the  new  contributors  representation, 

not  i>roeecut<^  Before  the  Bowd  of  Trosteea,  and  do-  These  corporate  members  constitute  the  body 

^SfeiSSSSMn^;i^"U??  S^aSf  who  transact  the  business  and  decide  upon  ^1 

power,  and  that  the  case  should  have  been  prosecuted  questions  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  board, 

before  the  trustees  in  the  first  instance.  while  honorary  members  and  members  by  vir- 

They  regretted  all  the  more  that  this  case  was  first  tue  of  their  contributions  take  part  in  the  dis- 

piw^outecftefore  the  Visitore,  beoiuse  the  riM^^  cussions,   but  do  not  vote.    The  Prudential 


would  ifttuest  the  Boimiof^Visitors  to  investigate  t  of  the  board,  consists  of  ^ve  clergymen  and 

same.    This  the  Board  of  Trustees  dcclmed  to  do,  on  «„_  i«^«,o«   i4<T{ti<T  in   R/vaf/^n  /xi.  Tta  itimM^v 

the  gromid  that  if  suflicient  cause  to  consider  tiem  °^5  l^y'"®^  " V?8  ^^^i^^fu  !  ^JCimty. 

exUted,  it  was  the  duty  of  this  board  to  investigate  and  meets  weekly.     The  three  secretanes  and 

the  charges  before  they  should  go  to  the  Boiurd  of  the  treasurer,  who  are  elected  by  the  board. 

Visitors.  are  not  members  of  this  committee,  but  attend 

In  farther  regret,  the  circular  continued :  its  meetings. 

That  when  prcceedings  had  been  initiated  before        The  seventy-eighth   annual  meeting  of  the 

the  Visitors  all  effort  of  this  board  to  secure  a  stand-  Board  was  held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  beginning 

ing  at  the  heanM  faUed.    We  felt  that  as  a  Board  of  October  4.    The  President,  the  Rev.  Mark  Hop- 

Sr^SS^^sata^e^^l^^^^  ^JP«;  !>•  ^  •^^-^-|  t'^TA''^'  "^'T 

p«ty  in  a  tVil  which  involved  the  best  interests  ot  of  the  board  Mr.  L.  W.  Blatchford,  Vice-Presi- 

the  mstltation  intrusted  to  our  caie.  dent,  presided.    The  ordinary  receipts  for  the 
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year  had  been  $476,444;  the  total  receipts,  in-  iDrcAnoNiL  DiPiBmirr. 

duding  what  had  been  spent  out  of  f  oncls  con-  Kamb«r  of  blgh-Mhoolt,  theologleal  Mminarfaa, 

tribnted  for  special  work  (in  China,  japai^  KJSfbJr^feihiibi™:;:.:::::.::::::::     «.^' 

Central  Africa,  and  Northern  Mexico),  bad  Knmberof  boArding-tchooiBforffirii 4i 

been   $679,573;   the  expenditures  had  been  »uinb«rofpnpii»iiibojniing-scEootoforgtrii....        mis 

A /.»*/»  o^»*     'rrit  ji       x>i.i      TT  M      'yr*  Number  of  common  scboolft 678 

$679,877.     The  grounds  of  the  Home  for  Mis-  Number  of  puplto  in  common  schools 84,417 

sionarj  Children  at  Aubumdale,  Mass.,  had  Wboie  number  under  instruction 4i,iM 

been  bought  for  the  society.  The  Home  had  Dactrlul  Tote  fsr  Mlnlturicf.— The  reports  ot 
entertained  during  the  year  82  missionary  ohil-  the  Prudential  Committee  contained  a  full  ac- 
dren  and  six  families,  and  since  its  foundation,  count  of  its  action  on  two  matters  which  had 
niueteen  years  previously.  Ill  children.  In  the  been  referred  to  it  for  consideration  at  the 
^*  survey "  of  the  missionary  work,  notice  was  preceding  meeting  of  the  board.  The  first 
taken,  in  connection  with  the  missions  in  Tur-  of  these  matters  related  to  the  expediency  of 
key,  of  divisions  caused  by  the  proselyting  ef-  referring  questions  respecting  the  doctrinal 
forts  of  agents  belonging  to  another  denomi-  soundness  of  candidates  for  appointment  as 
nation,  and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Bulgarian  missionaries  to  councils  of  churches.  The  sec- 
mission.  Four  weekly  newspapers  were  pub-  ond  matter  related  to  representations  which 
lished  in  these  missions,  in  as  many  different  were  made  by  the  Congregational  church  of 
languages,  having  a  circulation  of  9,000  copies.  New  Haven,  to  which  the  person  in  question 
In  Japan  there  were  40  churches,  with  more  belonged,  in  favor  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hume,  the 
than  4,000  members,  and  the  Christian  College  missionary  whom  the  committee  had  declined 
had  30P  students.  In  Africa,  progress  was  re-  to  reappoint  to  his  post  in  the  Marathi  Mis- 
ported  in  the  organization  of  the  two  central  si  on  because  of  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
missions  and  the  removal  of  a  serious  obstacle  probation  after  death.  On  this  subject,  the 
at  Bih6  by  the  death  of  the  hostile  king.  It  committee  had  been  instructed  to  **  seek  to  the 
had  become  expedient  to  resume  missionary  utmost  of  its  power  an  adjustment  of  its  differ- 
work  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Sandwich  Isl-  ences."  After  correspondence  and  several  in- 
ands,  and  to  send  new  missionaries  there.  The  terviews,  the  committee  had  decided,  on  the 
Micronesian  missions  continued  to  advance  11th  of  February,  that  it  understood — 
rapidly,  and  included  46  wholly  self-supporting  That  under  the  action  of  the  board  at  itn  last  ammal 
churches,  with  5.312  communicants.  The  mis-  meeting  it  had  no  option  but  to  decline  to  send  out  as 
sion  in  Ponape  had  been  interrupted  by  the  a  missionary  any  pereon  who  has  committed  himself 

^est  bjrthe  Soanish  GoTernor,  of  the  Rev.  l^,'^rr''^t".^!SS  ^ir^ret5o?.T^i:j;^'l 

Mr.  Doane,  on  frivolous  charges,  and  his  de-  **  The  board  ia  constrained  to  look  with  grave  appre- 

portation  to  Manila,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  hcnsion  upon  certain  tendencies  of  the  doctrine  of 

for  trial.     But,  on  the  representations  of  the  »  probation  after  death,  which  haa  been   recently 

Government  of  the  United  States,  he  had  been  broached  and  dili|gfently  propagated,  that  seems  di- 

.»i^.«^^   ««.!  -.««  ♦«  !.«  «««*^-^^  ♦«  !,;«  ^. 1,  visive  and  perversive,  and  dangerous  to  the  churches 

released  snd  was  to  be  restored  to  his  work.  ^^  h^me  a£d  abroad.    In  view  of  those  tendencies, 

Ine  following  is  the  (xeneral  summary  of  the  they  do  heartly  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Pniden- 

missions,  in    Mexico,   Spain,   Austria,    India,  tial  Committee  in  carefully  guarding  the  board  Irom 

Ceylon,  Japan,  China,  Africa,  the  Sandwich  any  committal  to  the  approval  of  uiat  doctrine,  and 

Tola  nil  A  ATirl  Mi/tronAoia  •  ad  Vise  a  contuiuanoe  of  that  caution  m  time  to  come.*' 

isianas,  ana  Micronesia  .  In  the  case  of  Rev.  R.  A.  Hume,  the  report  continued, 

itissiONS.  **  embarrassment  and  consequent  delay  have  arisen 

Number  of  missions  92  ^^^  doubt  as  to  bis  exact  position  on  the  subject. 

Number  of  BtBtions  ..!!.!.!!!!!!!!.*!!!!!!!!!!.!  S9  After  several  interviews  and  much  correspondence,  it 

Number  of  oat-BUtioos  .!!!!.!!.!!!'..'.'.'!!..'.!!!'.  891  appears  that  Mr.   Uumo  regards  the  hypotheais  in 

question  as  not  forbidden  by  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
LABORERS  EMFLOTED.  tx)me  considerations  favor  it,  while  on  the  other  hand 
Number  of  ordftined  missionaries  (U  be-  he  affirms  that  he  has  not  in  his  past  utterances  com- 
ing physidans) 166  mitted  himself,  and  that  he  does  not  now  commit 

Number  of  physicians  not  ordained,  8  himself,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis.     It  has 

NSSLS'of ttJ^rTaieii^sistaits: ;:::::  12  Sff  ^tW-^ V''^ w  «^°^°^^"*s  *»«> V^  *y?p»- 

Number  of  women  (^ives,  168;  nnmtr-  thy  with  this  hypothesis,  even  where  it  is  not  ac- 

ried,  besides  physloianB,  106} 869  cepted,  would  control  one's  thought  and  action  :  but 

Whole  number  of  laborers  sent  from it  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hume 

this  country 457  is  not  a  new  applicant  for  miasionary  appointment. 

Number  of  native  pastors IM  He  haa  for  eleven  years  rendered  gooa  service  in  the 

Number  of  nailTe  preachers  and  cate-  mission  field,  and  the  record  of  that  service,  as  well 

Numberof natiTe*8;;ho<;i-teMhers::::::  1,164  ff  ^\  '^«?'  statements,  ffive  reasonable  assurance 

Number  of  other  native  helpers 826  "^»*  he  will  work  in  the  fUture,  aa  m  the  past,  as  a 

Whole  number  of  laborers  connected 2,03T  loyal  representative  of  the  American  Boara,  and  in 

with  the  missions S,494  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  his  mission,  as  expressed 

THP  im»N  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  October  28, 1886 :  *  that  he  avoid  the 

THE  FBESS.  preaching  or  teaching  of  any  speculation  in  favor  of  a 

Pages  printed,  as  nearly  as  can  be  learned 13,650,009  future  probation.'    The  committe  therefore  assents  to 

THK  CHURCHCB  ^^^  retum  of  Mr.  Hume  to  his  cherished  work  in  the 

Number  of  churehes * 825  Marathi  mission." 

Number  of^hi^h-members 88,043        In  reply,  Mf.  Home,  acknowledging  the  re- 

wboionSii5riJoS"thi*tat,'Ma«iri'yM^*bi       ^'^^  ceipt  of  the  committee's  assent  to  his  return 

iMvned 101,089  to  b is  missionary  work,  said: 
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In  deference  to  the  Irishes  of  manv  memben  of  the  board  ond  to  decline  to  ftppout  candidates  who  hold 

board  and  members  of  my  mission,  I  can  a^^n  heart-  these  views. 

VTf.''?/1n5n!in^rh?.^l/m^^^^^  ^»  sccordaiice  with  these  principles,  of  101 

oaffht  to  mfluenoe  A  Christian  man  who  18  accustomed    ^^^^^  ^c  -^^i:^-*!^ „i  j^u  u  a       ^    v.  m 

to  Aspect,  so  far  as  he  conscientiously  can,  the  wishes  cases  of  applications  which  had  come  before 

of  his  associates,  and  is  aocostomed  to  study  the  the  committee  for  decision,  71  had  received 

things  that  make  for  peace.    That  I  am  such  a  man  appointment. 

fJh-?^i^°fX  Wr  wTm^fjf^^^  0^^«  ^  P«"o»»  '^^odid  not  receive  appointment, 

Jifi^«^!?na«L^.l«  ?^i  -nH  fh?^u JJ«^«  nf  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^^«  ^o  23  had  uo  councctfon  with  de- 

™fnf  ^n^ill^tf  Ho  iw^n  Sl^.fw^  ^ft^  ^^ctivc  or  crToneoui  doctrinal  views.    Of  the  rcmain- 

2«L^llf  J^„^«I«LL  m«^^«^^^^    r^nJ  ^^  ^^^'^^  ^^^  ^^  ^««  postpoucd  iu  Older  that  fur- 

assume  tnat  youundeistand  me  as  otherwise  return-  ^^  ^      '^^^^  ^    given7or  thought,  particukrlv  as 

joyed  ^^^T^^i^i"^"^" -f^^^^          "^  enoe  of  the  wicked  after  death;  two  had  been  de- 

*om  pledges.    Therefore,  I  gladly  accept  the  oppor-  ^^^        ^^^       ^^  ^^    ^^  ^^    ^  ^  .    y^.^.  . 

S2JFi?^riSTH!iof?i'«^„'??«l?^'^°'^  "^  ^^  universal   salvation;  one  who  particuhirly  desired 

same  spirit  and  devoUon  as  m  the  past.  appointment  ss  miiionaiy  teaclber  to  Japan,  had 

On  the  same  day  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  a  been  declined  on  account  of  serious  doubts  as  to  the 

communication  was  inserted  in  the  newspapers  existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  three  had  expressed 

v-  "U--  n^^^  ;1a/.1a»;«»  !»;« ;n*x>n4^o>«  *^  t.^^.^  such  views  m  relation  to  the  hypothesis  of  probation 

by  Mr.  Hume,  declanng  his  mt^ntion  to  return  ^^^^r  death  that  they  seemed  to  the  committee  to  be 

to  India  and  reiteratmg  the  expressions  of  the  included  in  the  class  referred  to  in  the  action  of  the 

letter.     In  riew  of  these  documents,  the  com-  board  and  in  the  minute  of  the  committee.    The  ac- 

mittee  reaflSrmed  its  action,  which  had  been  ^o"  of  the  committee  in  all  these  cases  was,  as  usual, 

based  on  the  fact  that  "Mr.  Hume  in  letters  taken  in  view  not  onlv  of  the  wrrespondence  involved, 

J     A  V^        A                  J    ^     Av/  7u  ""'*^  "  but  also  m  view  of  the  reports  ol  personal  interviews 

and  statements  was  understood  by  the  com-  ^ith  the  candidates,  which,  of  coui»e,  cover  impres- 

mittee  to  give  reasonable  assurances  that  he  sions  and  statemento  not  reduced  to  writing, 

would  work  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  Jhe  precise  action  of  the  committee  in  rela- 

Mission  as  expressed  in  their  letter  of  October  tion  to  the  cases  involving  doctrine  was  given 

28,  1886."    The  letter  here  referred  to  had  in  faH  together  with  the  correspondence  that 

been  received  from  the  members  of  the  Marathi  had  been  had  with  the  parties.    Concluding 

Mission  at  Ahmednuggar,  India,  and  contained  its  report,  the  committee  said  that  it  was  its 

expressions  of  high  regard  for  Mr.  Hume,  and  serious  conviction,  ooi^rmed  by  many  years' 

testimony  to  the  value  and  efficiency  of  his    experience 

labor^  with  the  intimation  of  a  d^ire  that  he  That  thecommonly  received  doctrines  of  the  churches 

should  return ;  to  which  was  added  :  which  sustain  the  missions  of  the  board  include  the 

We  were,  however,  surprised  and  grieved  at  his  scriptural  teaching  of  the  decisive  nature  of  the  pres- 

utterances  at  Andover,  ^icb  have  been  so  widely  cut  earthly  probation  as  related  to  final  character  and 

published.    We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  senti-  destiny.    It  has  also  been  a  recognized  principle  with 

ments  he  there  expressed.   We  believe  that  the  teach-  the  committee,  that  whenever  any  proposed  action 

ing  of  a  future  probation  here,  even  as  a  hypothesis,  would,  if  adopted,  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  oom- 

would  be  extremely  harmful  to  our  work.    While,  mittee,  contrary  to  the  conscientious  convictions  of  a 

therefore,  the  question  of  his  return  must  be  detoidea  large  part  of  the  oonstitucncv  of  the  board,  it  was  not 

by  the  Prudential  Committee,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  ex^ient  to  recommend  such  action.    These  consid- 

would  gladly  welcome  brother  Hume  back  to  occupy  erations,  which  directed  the  course  of  the  committee 

the  position  he  held  before  and  to  teaoh  the  same  doc-  during  the  preceding  year,  have  conthiued  to  guide 

trines  as  before,  provided  that  he  avoid  the  preaching  them  during  the  year  now  under  review,  with  the 

or  teaching  of  any  speculation  in  favor  of  a  future  added  cinphasis  of  what  they  regarded  as  the  decisive 

probation.  ftnd  helpful  instructions  of  the  board  itself  at  its  last 

Upon  the  action  of  the  board  at  its  meeting  •'^^'^^  meeting. 

in  1886  approving  the  coarse  of  the  Prudential  ^.  ^'^^^  ^®«ard  to  the  question  of  the  expe-' 

Committee  in  acquainting  itself  in  the  dootri-  aiency  of  calling  councils  of  the  churches  to 

nal  fitness  of  candidates  for  appointment  as  determine  upon  the  doctrinal  fitness  of  candi- 

missionaries,  the  committee  had  adopted  the  dates,  the  committee  reported  that  the  practice 

following  minute '  ^^   seeking  the  advice  of  councils  had  been 

1.  The  question  of  appointing  cerUin  candidate,  l^""^^  '^  the  eariy  days  of  its  organization, 

whose  appIicaUons  for  missionary  service  indicated  but  had  been  abandoned  because  it  had  TOemed 

that  they  accepted  under  some  form  of  statement  the  to  be  needless,  and  also  because  it  had  been 

hypothesis  of  a  probation  after  death  for  those  who  adopted   without  due  regard  to  ecclesiastical 

have  not  had  the  gospel  revelation  of  Christ  during  regularity.    Since  then,  the  committee's  dis- 

the  earthly  hfe,  came  before  the  committee  kst  vear,  °4.:^^  i"!  ^i^^  ^«*4.a,  t,Li  «^«.  \^^^,^  ^^^^^^i^^^^^ 

and  the  c6mmittee  decided  that  it  was  not  expeaient  ^'^^t  <>"  ^^  ^®  ™**^®r  ^*^  °^'  H!"  ^"««*i^°«^ 

at  present  to  make  the  appointments.  nntil  the  present  issue  arose.    It  was  shown 

8.  This  action  ot  the  committee  was  severely  criti-  that  while  councils  were  Congregational  iosti- 

eised  in  certain  qnarten.  and  was  brought  before  the  tutions,  the  board  was  not  exclusively  Congre- 

5!5^.  •' Ji!.^  ."^.    T^^'  accompanied  by  a  gational,  but  included  Presbyterians  among  ita 

definite  statement  aa  to  the  course  pureued  by  the  2,«»»iv™  «♦«  ^:.„:^i»».;^<,  «»^«v.^  ^^^*^\^^*r^^ 

committee,  with  the  reasons  for  that  wuree.  members,  its  m^sionaries.  and  the  contributors 

8.  The  board,  after  prolong  deliberation  and  dis-  to  its  funds.    To  make  it  a   denommational 

enssion,  voted  with  emphasis  that  they  approved  of  and  ecclesiastical  body  would  be  a  breach  of 

the  caution  exeroised  by  the  oommtitee  on  the  matter  trust  as  toward  these  persons.     Councils  are 

under  debate,  and  recommended  the  exercise  of  the  ^  ^  ^j       f  sufficiently  extensive  jurisdiction 

same  caution  m  the  future.  "      i/v«*vo  v*  ouuivivu^j  j^^v^uo^tv  ■»<  ^out^vix/u, 

4.  The  present  committee  therefore  has  no  option  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  appoint- 
on  this  matter,  except  to  follow  the  mstructions  of  the  ment    of    missionaries.     Composed    of  local 
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groups  of  chnrclies,  they  did  not  and  conld  not       That  the  bourd  adherer  to  the  position  taken  at  Ae 

represent  the  whole  Church ;  or  in  any  way  ^1™^  meeting  at  Des  Momea  coDceming  the 

combine  tl^ediver^^^  views  and  wants,  that  ^^S?  5;t'"^S;:,PStepr^^^ 

exist  withm  it.        No  council  limited,  as  is  in-  the  Prudential  Committee  aa  the  true  inteipreution 

evitable,  can  represent  or  act  for  the  constitn-  of  its  action.    And  that  we  reeommend  to  the  Pni- 

enoy  of  a  body  scattered  over  the  whole  ter-  dential  Conmiittee  an  imabated  careflilDeBs  in  guard- 

ritory  of  the  United  States,  and  which  includes  !?«  *?*  ^  ^"  ""^  committal  to  the  approval  of 

contributors  in  other  lands   also."    Councils,  ^^^J.^^^^^-  .  ^    .  :,  .^  .  .v     * 

moreover,  were  transient  bodies,  existing  only        "®  minonty  report  denied  that  the  Amen- 

for  a  few  hours,  and  could  not  be  held  to  a  <^f^  ^^  ^*»  »  representative  body  of  the 

responsibility  more  abiding  than  their  own  churches,  or  possessed  of  the  functions  of  a 

ephemeral  existence.  They  end  their  functions  ^^^^  «^«  held  that  it  was  not  competent  to 

in  the  induction  into  the  ministry  of  ministerial  ?^  ^^^  standards  of  doctrinal  faith  to  which 

missionaries.    The  Prudential  Committee  had  its  missionwies  should  conform.    "That  is  a 

work  to  do  in  view  of  its  entire  make-up,  and  "^^^^  ?^^}<*  ™^«^  ^  ^<>?«»  "  »^^«  ?o°®  **  ^h 

could  not  farm  out  any  portion  of  its  responsi-  ^y  ecclesiasticid  assemblies,  authorized  by  the 

bility.    After  considering  these  and  other  like  churches  to  undertake  so  difficult  and  responsi- 

points  in  full,  the  report  concluded:  We  a  work."    The  board,  under  its  present 

Theuanal  method,  aimed  at  and  pursued  by  the  consUtution    should  refram  from  sending  to 

Prudential  Committee  the  paat  year,  still  commends  ^"C  rrudential   Committee   specific  doctrinal 

iiBelf  as  the  wisest  and  best.    Snould  the  method  so  instructions  either  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 

long  teetecL  and  with  satisfactory  results,  have  the  existing  doctrinal  controversies.     This  report 

Joints  wm  ^t^liSVe*  be*  rem^vel'^d*  fSS?^  concluded  with  resolutions  reaffirming  the  po- 

SSSSSssiTents'^JJiU  b7^avertS™more'  JSisfactorify  «*;^^  ^^K  neither  the  board  nor  the  Pruden- 

than  in  any  other  way.    Seeing  then  that,  by  general  tial  Committee  was  in  any  sense  a  theological 

consent  and  usage,  such  bodies  as  the  American  Board  court  to  settle  doctrinal  points  of  belief;  that 

can  not  appropriately  call  ecclesiastical  councils  in  the  board  would  have  its  misnonaries  always 

5°^vS{?'  '*^'f*  *^*  ^  ^iJ?*^**  T''^'''^*  ?^^y}^  remember  that  they  are  sent  to  preach  and 

doubtftil  cases  turning  upon  doctnnal  views  o<  candi-  *^"'^"'"^*   ^'""^  ^JJ  "*\ Z^""  ^r,  *;*~.     ..     .^ 

dates  would  be  open  to  very  grave  objections,  and  that  ^*^ch  these  essential  truths  of  Christianity  in 

to  call  them  foridl  candidates  would  be  superlatively  which  all   evangelical  bodies   mainly  agree; 

cumbersome ;  seeing  that  councils,  being  local,  epbem-  that — 

«u«0».vvww^  V*  v»uuau»i.TO  ^vu«%*  ^«vuux^  ««<vi.iwu  tuM*  God's  word,  and  the  same  freedom  of  thouirht  and  of 
dissatisuction :  and  seeiDir  that  unity  of  trust  in  the  •»  »»vi»j,  »»»  buv  opujc  bi^vuv**;  "•  ""'t*"*,"****  . 

appointment  o/mwsionari?s  wdin  the  administration  ^^^  "  SJ^^T^tt  ^^  ^^'^  nunistenal  brethren  in 

of  Vuni  for  their  su^rthw  borne  tiie  test  of  long  '|"  iS'^?"*^*    ^  ^®  ?*"^  ?^  ^*2J  *"?J^  *^*Z 

experience,  and  wiU  Jb?ure  a  wider  haraiony  than  any  ^^^^J^^  ^^""^  constant  and  oireftil  regard  to  the  work 

otfier  metiiod-the  Prudential  Committee^  deem  the  SpII'^^JZ^'.T' f  1^^^^^^  ^I'^^Si 
measure  inexpedient.  ness  of  the  missions  m  which  they  labor.  And  all 
U16WUJV  ■ui.Ap«uicui,.  ^  perBons,  otherwise  well  Qualified,  are  to  be  regarded 
M^jonty  and  mmonty  reports  were  brought  as  acceptable  candidates  for  missionair  appointment, 
in  by  the  committee  to  whom  the  report  of  the  who  heartilv  receive  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Prudential  CJomraittee  was  referred.  The  ma-  £oepel,  held  in  cornmon  bv  the  churches  sustauiing 
iority  report  referred  to  a  resolution  which  the  ^oard,  and  ascertained  By  tiieir  actual  uses, 
bad  been  adopted  by  the  board  more  than  A  full  discussion  was  had  of  all  the  points 
thirty  years  before,  declaring  that  the  contrib-  involved  in  the  controversy,  at  the  end  of 
utors  to  the  funds  of  the  bosrd  would  hold  the  which  the  migority  report  was  adopted. 
Prudential  Committee  responsible  "  for  seeing  The  Rev.  R.  8.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn, 
that  no  part  of  their  contributions  goes  for  K.  Y.,  was  elected  President  of  the  Board,  to 
the  propagation  of  error,  either  in  doctrine  or  succeed  the  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  de- 
practice,"  and  said  that  the  Prudential  Com-  ceased. 

mittee  had  long  been  governed  by  this  princi-  Dr.  Storrs  accepted  the  office  of  president  in 
pie.  It  had  considered  the  doctrine  of  future  a  letter  of  the  Slst  of  October,  in  which  he 
probation  as  erroneous  and  dangerous  in  its  said  that  the  questions  which  had  largely  en- 
tendency.  The  action  of  the  board  itself  at  grossed  the  attention  of  the  board  at  its  last 
its  last  annual  meeting,  at  Des  Moines,  indi-  two  meetings  appeared  to  him  to  be  practically 
cated  a  coincidence  with  this  view.  The  Pru-  settled,  so  far  as  the  board  was  concerned,  cer- 
dential  Committee  had  in  its  examinations  of  tainly  for  a  considerable  time.  The  board  had 
candidates  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to  se-  decided,  by  a  majority  so  large  that  further 
cure  the  services  of  able  and  cultivated  men,  opposition  to  the  decision  was  not  likely  to  be 
and  deserved  high  commendation  for  its  faith-  made,  that  it  would  continue  to  intrust  the 
fulness  in  this  part  of  the  work;  while  in  examination  of  candidates  for  its  missionary 
those  cases  in  which  the  candidates  failed  to  service  to  its  permanent  committee,  and  that 
receive  appointments,  the  result  was  the  only  this  committee  was  not  to  be  guided  as  to 
one  consistent  with  the  action  of  the  board  the  theologicaJ  fitness  of  its  candidates  by  the 
concerning  missionary  appointments  at  its  last  opinions  of  improvised  councils.  It  had  also 
annual  meeting.  To  tills  report  were  appended  decided,  under  circumstances  of  unusual  im- 
resolutions  declaring-—  pressiveness,  that  the  theory  of  a  probation 
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after  death  offering  opportunities  beyond  the  ^^monntain  work'*  inolnded  two  fields;  one 
grave  to  attain  by  repentance  eternal  life,  is,  in  Kentucky,  having  for  its  base  the  LooisviUe 
at  any  rate^  not  a  constitnent  part  of  the  gos-  and  Nashville  Raiu*oad,  and  one  along  the 
pel  of  Ghnst,  to  be  a  portion  of  the  message  Cumberland  mountains  in  Tennessee,  extend- 
sent  by  this  society  to  mankind.  This  question  ing  back  from  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Rail- 
also  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  practi-  road.  In  both  districts  were  five  schools  and 
cally  retired  from  further  debate  at  the  annual  twelve  churches.  The  Indian  work  of  the 
sessions  of  the  board,  at  least  for  years  to  come,  association  was  chiefly  in  Nebraska  and  Da- 
and  **  remitted  to  that  general  and  legitimate  kota,  and  was  represented  by  five  churches, 
outside  debate  which  never  ceases  in  books,  with  61  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  870 
essays,  articles,  sermons,  in  church  conferences,  members,  and  eighteen  schools  with  608  pu- 
and  local  associations.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  pils.  The  **  Chinese  work "  included  seven- 
more  conspicuously  absurd  than  to  expect  the  teen  missions,  with  28  missionaries  and  an 
board,  in  its  corporate  action,  to  authorize  a  enrollment  of  1,044  pupils.  A  foreign  mis- 
theory  which  most  of  its  members  thus  far  be-  sionary  society  had  been  organized  among  the 
lieve  to  be  only  an  attractive,  but  a  delusive,  Chinese  brethren  in  California ;  and  a  begin- 
human  speculation,  with  no  basis  in  the  Script-  ning  of  work  had  been  made  among  ^e  Japan- 
nres,  and  forming  no  part "  of  the  Divine  Mes-  ese  in  that  State.  The  association  has  ceased 
sage.  It  would  not  be  wise,  in  the  writer's  to  be  directly  engaged  in  foreign  mission  work, 
judgment,  *'  to  allow  altogether  the  same  lati-  but  it  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  Mendi 
tude  of  opinion  amon^  those  representing  all  Mission  in  Africa,  which  it  formerly  con- 
cur ohurcnes  in  the  missionary  field,  which  is  ducted,  but  which  is  now  under  the  charge 
allowed,  whether  properly  or  not,  by  local  of  the  society  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
churches  in  our  own  country  to  those  who  CMgrcgaliraal  Calm  of  Eagtaid  aid  Wales, — ^The 
transiently  minister  in  them.*'  No  further  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
discussions  of  these  questions  in  the  board  England  and  Wales  was  held  in  London,  be- 
would  be  proper  until  the  views  of  a  majority  ginning  May  9.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  of  Hud- 
of  its  members  upon  them  should  have  been  dersfield,  was  elected  chairman  for  the  ensuing 
essentiaUy  modified.  year.  The  report  of  the  secretary  said  that  the 

AmaUam  MtariMary  Ansdatloii.— The  forty-first  accounts  of  the  Union  showed  an  adverse  bal- 

annual  meeting  of  the  American  Missionary  ance  for  the   year.    The  Jubilee  ftind   now 

Association  was  held  in  PortJand,  Me.,  begin-  reached  £400,000.    The  report  further  gave 

ning  October  25.  accounts  of  various   matters   that  had  been 

The  receipts  of  the  association  for  the  year  acted  upon  or  were  awaiting  action.  Among 
had  been  $806,761,  and  its  expenditures,  $304,-  them  were  new  plans  for  electing  the  chairman 
607,  of  which  there  had  been  applied  to  mis-  of  the  Union,  and  for  insuring  a  better  method 
sionary  work,  in  the  South,  $107,768 ;  among  of  ministerial  settlements ;  the  examioations  of 
the  Chinese,  $7,665 ;  in  the  Indian  missions  young  people  in  religious  knowledge,  which 
and  schools,  $47,920 ;  and  for  purposes  of  for-  bad  not  been  taken  up  in  the  way  that  had 
eigu  missions,  $5,120.  Adding  to  the  amount  been  hoped,  but  in  which  another  attempt  was 
of  receipts  given  above  what  bad  been  con-  to  be  made,  with  a  more  limited  number  of 
tributed  for  special  objects  and  the  receipts  of  subjects ;  a  conference  to  beheld  with  the  Bap- 
Berea  College,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri-  tists  in  July  concerning  home  mission  work  in 
cultural  Institute,  and  Atlanta  University,  the  England ;  the  movement  in  behalf  of  social 
entire  amount  of  contributions  for  the  general  purity ;  the  want  of  success  in  the  effort  to 
work  in  which  the  association  is  engaged  was  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Presbyterians 
$426,589.  A  debt  of  $5,788  had  been  paid,  with  reference  to  the  De  Foe  Church  at  Toot- 
and  a  credit  balance  of  $2,198  had  accrued,  ing ;  the  Marriage  Registration  Bill ;  the  new 
Fifty-four  schools  were  sustained  in  the  South-  hymnal,  which  was  to  be  ready  in  June ;  and 
em  States,  having  246  instructors  and  8,616  the  ecclesiastical  history  by  Dr.  Dale,  which 
pupils.  Six  of  them  were  chartered  institu-  was  to  be  brought  out  on  the  autfaor^s  own  ac- 
tions, or  colleges ;  16  normal  and  training  count,  but  for  which  the  churches  were  asked 
schools,  and  82  common  schools,  distributed  to  furnish  exact  statistics.  A  special  commit- 
in  nine  States.  Three  new  school  buildings  tee  on  the  election  of  a  chairman  bad  proposed  a 
and  two  buildings  for  industrial  training  had  plan  for  the  publication,  at  least  fourteen  days 
been  erected  during  the  year.  Industrial  train-  oefure  the  day  for  balloting,  of  the  names  of  can- 
ing occupied  a  place  of  growing  importance,  didates  approved  by  at  least  twenty  members, 
and  included  farming,  tinning,  blacksmitbing,  but  the  Union  deciaed  not  to  interfere  for  the 
wagon-making,  carpenter's  work,  painting,  and  present  with  the  existing  method  of  electing 
the  use  of  steam-power,  for  boys ;  and  domes-  the  chairman.  For  facilitating  the  settlement 
tic  work  for  girls.  In  the  department  of  of  pastors  the  Union  recommended  that  an  edu- 
church  work  in  the  South  were  returned  127  cational  tractate  respecting  the  election  of 
churches,  103  missionaries,  7,896  church-mem-  ministers  be  published,  copies  of  which  should 
bers,  and  15,109  pupils  in  Sunday  -  schools,  be  sent  to  vacant  churches,  and  advised  the 
The  amount  of  contributions  for  church  pur-  appointment  of  confidential  committees  in  aid 
poses  and  benevolence  had  been  $18,887.    The  of  settlements    by  the  country  associations. 
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The  jadgment  of  the  Assembly  was  expressed  in  Yonng/^  b/  the  Rev.  W.  Spensley ;  ^*  The  Im- 
favor  of  the  formation  of  a  yonng  mens^  guild  portance  of  Making  Systematic  Arrangements 
in  connection  with  the  Oongregational  chnrcbes  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Theology ,^^  by  Prof, 
of  the  country,  for  the  promotion  of  pnrity  of  T^ilkins ;  and  *^  The  Necessity  for  Maintaining 
life,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  with  the  Christian  Spirit  in  Political  Conduct,"  by 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  the  Rev.  Carvell  Williams.  Mr.  R.  S.  Ashton, 
prosperity  of  the  churches ;  and  the  committee  who  was  deputed  to  represent  the  Free  Churches 
of  the  Union  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  spe-  of  France,  informed  the  Union  that  there  were 
cial  committee  to  draft  a  scheme  for  such  guild,  now  88  of  these  churches,  comprising  more 
and  report  upon  the  subject  to  the  autumnal  than  8,000  members.  At  the  annual  meeting 
meetings  of  the  Union.  A  resolution  was  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Association,  which 
adopted  against  "  coercion  "  in  Ireland.  was  held  on  the  evening  preceding  the  opening 
The  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Congrega-  session  of  the  Union,  it  was  reported  tnat  of 
tional  Union  were  held  in  Leeds,  beginning  Oc-  the  Congregational  ministers  in  England  and 
toberll.  The  Rev.  Alexander  McKennal,  D.D.,  Wales,  the  abstainers  outnumber  the  non- 
presided,  and  delivered  an  opening  address  on  abstainers  by  400,  and  that  of  876  students  in 
*'  The  Decay  of  Dogma  "  in  the  present  time,  Oongregational  colleges,  815  were  abstfuners. 
for  which  he  said  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  phil-  Congregatlaiiil  Chapd  -  BiUdlng  Society.  —  The 
osophical  reason  should  be  sought.  Many  of  report  of  the  Congregational  Chapel- Building 
the  doctrines  professedly  held  in  the  churches  Society,  which  was  made  in  May,  covered  the 
a  generation  since  had  ceased  to  represent  their  work  of  88  years.  The  tot^l  receipts  during 
real  beliefs.  An  altered  type  of  piety  had  that  time  had  been  £169,577,  and  the  total  ex- 
come  in  which  was  simpler  and  more  direct  penditures  £161,842.  The  society  had  aided 
than  it  had  been,  franker  in  the  utterance  of  667  churches  and  88  manses,  representing 
personal  experience  and  personal  conviction,  property  valued  at  about  £1,800,000,  for  the 
and  building  less  on  conviction  and  logic.  The  most  part  freehold,  and  to  a  large  extent  free 
final  report  of  the  Jubilee  fund  showed  that  the  from  interest-bearing  debt.  The  churches  pro- 
total  receipts  on  its  account  had  been  £480,000,  vided  800,000  sittings.  The  society  was  pos- 
while  the  payments  had  been  about  £4,800  less,  sessed  of  available  funds,  promissory  notes,  and 
The  balance  was  almost  exclusively  appropri-  investments,  amounting  to  £20,000. 
ated  as  a  reserve  fund  for  the  Church  Aid  So-  Chuth  Aid  and  Home  MMon  Sodetyt — ^The  an- 
ciety.  The  amounts  expended  had  been :  For  nual  meeting  of  the  Church  Aid  and  Home 
the  liQuidation  of  church  debts,  £246,226 ;  for  Mission  Society  was  held  May  10.  The  re- 
chnrcn  aid  and  home  mission  work,  £85,824 ;  oeipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been 
for  Congregational  church  extension  in  Lon-  £34,978.  Aid  had  been  given  to  706  churches 
don,  £92,000 ;  for  various  societies,  £4,540 ;  and  branch  churches,  and  419  mission  stations, 
for  colleges  and  schools,  £20,218;  for  new  or  1125  congregations  in  all.  These  oongre- 
churches  and  school-rooms,  £22,370;  for  an  gations  were  under  the  care  of  518  pastors 
old  debt  on  the  Memorial  Hall,  £1,000.  The  and  108  missionaries  and  pastor  evangelists, 
working  expenses  were  £2,046 ;  toward  these  and  returned  85,908  attendants,  of  whom  82,- 
the  Congregational  Union  had  voted  £1,000,  842  were  church-members,  with  74,200  pupila 
and  the  rest  had  been  obtained  from  interest  in  Sunday-schools.  They  had  raised  for  min- 
on  investments,  so  that  the  contributors  had  isterial  support,  etc.,  £50,000,  had  received 
the  well-nigh  unique  privilege  of  knowing  that  from  public  funds  £5,894,  and  had  been  uded 
every  shilling  they  had  subscribed  had  been  de-  by  the  society  to  the  extent  of  £26,246. 
voted  to  the  purpose  desired.  The  Australian  Lemdon  IDssloiiary  Society. — The  ninety-third 
colonies  had  raised  a  Jubilee  fund  for  similar  annual  meeting  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 

Surposes.  New  South  Wales  £40,000  for  chapel  ciety  was  held  in  London  May  12.  The  year's 
ebts.  Victoria  £20,300;  and  South  Australia  income  had  been  £105,380,  of  which  £9,000 
£14,430.  The  addition  of  these  sums  made  a  had  been  contributed  by  the  native  mission 
total  of  more  than  half  a  million  pounds  (£504,-  churches.  The  expenditure  left  a  deficit  of 
730)  as  the  result  of  this  special  effort.  Ad-  nearly  £15,000.  Besides  the  ordinary  staff  of 
dresses  were  made  and  papers  read  during  the  missionaries,  1,150  ordained  native  workers  and 
sessions  on  *^  The  Desirableness  of  County  6,000  catechists  and  preachers  were  employed  in 
Conferences  for  the  Revival  of  Faith,  and  the  service  of  the  missions.  The  report  noticed 
Piety  in  the  Churches,**  by  Mr.  Quest;  *^The  as  events  favorable  to  the  missions  the  issue  of 
Present  Aspects  of  the  Question  of  Church  an  imperial  edict  in  China,  recognizing  the 
Comprehension,"  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pearson ;  status  of  Chinese  Christians,  and  a  movement 
**  The  Exposition  and  Enforcement  of  Free  in  Bengal  and  Madras  to  form  a  native  Chris- 
Church  Principles  *'  (a  general  discussion,  em-  tian  Church. 

bracing  the  subjects  of  ^^  The  Scriptural  Ideal        Irish    Congregalleiial  Fnloiit— The  fifty-eighth 

of  Church  Life,**  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Clarkson  ;  annual  meeting  of  the    Irish  Congregational 

"  The  Congregational  Idea  of  Church  Life,**  by  Union  was  held  at  Sligo  in  May.    Nearly  every 

the  Rev.  R.  H.  Lovell,  and  *^  John  Milton  as  a  church  had  made  advance  during  the  year.    A 

Free  Charchman,'*  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fairbairn) ;  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Theological 

**  The  Great  Need  of  Pastoral  Oversight  of  the  hall  in  Belfast  was  considered. 
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CONCatESS  OF   THE   mtTED  STATES.    The  A  ooDTontaon  between  the  United  Stctes  and  cer- 

fleeond  flewion  of  the   Forty-ninth  Oongress  tain  other  jpowera  for  the  protjctw^ 

^^^^^^^  n««  a  1QQA  ^^A    P..^o;^»«v4-  nJ^^^  blee  was  signed  at  Paris  on  March  14, 1884,  and  haa 

convened  Deo.  6,  1886,  and  President  Cleve-  ^^^  ^^^  %medi  and  proclaimed  bv  twT  Govem- 

iand  sent  in  his  second  annual  message,  as  fol-  ment.    bV  agxeement  between  the  h&h  contracting 

lows :  partiea  this  convention  ia  to  go  into  ellBOt  on  the  1st 

„  .,    n             XAV    rr  'J  J  L34  A  of  Januanr  next,  bat  the  lenalation  required  for  its 

Totks  Oongrm  qf  tht  GntUd  Staist :  execution   in  tiie   United  States  has  not  yet  been 

In  dischaii^  of  a  constitutional  duty,  and  following  adopted.    leamestiy  recommend  its  enactment* 

a  well-estabushed  precedent  in  the  Executive  office,  1  Caaes  have  continued  to  occur  in  Qermany  giving 

herewith  transmit  to  the  Congreaa  at  ita  reassembling,  rise  to  much  correapondence  in  relation  to  the  privi- 

oeitain  information  ooneeming  the  atate  of  the  Union,  lege  of  sojourn  of  our  naturalized  citixens  of  German 

together  with  such  recommendations  for  legislative  on^n  revisiting  the  land  of  their  bhth,  yet  I  am  hap- 

oonsideration  as  appear  necessary  and  expedient.  py  to  state  that  our  relatione  with  that  country  have 

Our  Government  haa  oonaistently  maintained  its  lost  none  of  their  accustomed  cordiality, 

relatione  of  ftiendship  toward  all  oUier  powen,  and  The  oUtims  for  interest  upon  Uie  amount  of  tonnage 

of  neighborly  intereat  toward  thoee  whose  possessiona  dues  illegally  exacted  ftom  certain  German  steamship 

ars  oontiffuoua  to  our  own.  Few  questions  nave  arii«en  Hues  were  uvorably  reported  in  both  houses  of  Con- 

during  the  past  year  with  other  governments,  and  gress  at  the  last  session,  and  I  trust  will  receive  final 

none  of  those  are  beyond  the  reach  of  setUement  in  and  fiivorable  action  at  an  early  day. 

friendly  counsel.  The  recommendationa  contained  in  my  last  annual 

We  are  as  yet  without  provision  for  the  settiement  message  in  relation  to  a  mode  of  aettiement  of  the  fish- 

of  claims  of  citixens  of  the  United  States   against  ery  rights  in  the  watera  of  Britiah  North  Americar-- 

Chili  for  injuries  during  the  late  war  with  Peru  and  so  long  a  subject  of  anxioua  difference  between  the 

Bolivia.    The  mixed  commiasiona,  organized  under  United  States  and  Great  Britain—- waa  met  by  an  ad- 

ebdms  conventions,  concluded  by  the  Chilian  Govern-  verse  vote  of  the  Senate  on  April  18th  laat ;  and  there- 

ment  with  certain  European  states,  have  develoned  upon  negotiations  were  instituted  to  obtain  an  agree- 

an  amount  of  friction  which  we  trust  can  be  avoiaed  ment  with  Her  Britannic  Mi^es^'a  Government  for 

in  the  convention  which  our  representative  at  Santi-  the  promulgation  of  such  j<»nt  interpretation  and 

ago  is  authorized  to  negotiate.  defimtion  ot  the  article  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  re- 

The  cruel  treatment  of  inoffennve  Chinese  has,  I  latixig  to  the  territorial  waters  and  inshore  fisheries  of 

regret  to  say  .been  repeated  in  some  of  the  far  Western  the  British  provinces,  as  should  secure  the  Canadian 

States  and  Territories,  and  acts  of  violence  against  rights  from  encroachmentby  United  States  fishermen, 

those  people,  beyond  the  power  of  the  local  consti-  and,  at  the  same  time,  inanre  the  ei\joyment  by  the 

tuted  authorities  to  prevent,  and  difiicult  to  punish,  latter  of  the  privileges  guranteed  to  them  by  such 

are  reported  even  in  distant  Alaska.    Much  of  this  convention. 

violence  can  be  traced  to  race  prejudice  and  oompeti-  The  questions  involved  are  of  long  standing,  of 

tion  of  labor,  which  can  not,  however,  justify  the  op-  grave  oonsequence,  and  from  time  to  tune,  for  nearly 

pression  of  strangers  whose  safety  is  guaranteed  by  three  quarters  of  a  century,  have  given  rise  to  earnest 

our  treaty  with  China  equally  with  the  moat  ikvored  international  discussions,  notunaccompaied  by  irrita- 

nations.  tion. 

In  opening  our  vast  domain  to  alien  elements,  the  Temporary  arrangements  by  treaties  have  aerved 

purpose  of  our  lawgivers  was  to  invite  assimilation,  to  allay  fHction— which,  however,  haa  revived  as  each 

and  not  to  provide  an  arena  for  endleas  antagonisms,  treaty  was  terminated.    The  Ust  arrangement,  under 

Thepvamount  duty  of  maintaining  public  order  and  the  treaty  of  1871,  was  abrogated  after  due  notice  by 

defending  the  interests  of  our  own  people  may  re-  the  United  States  on  June  80, 1886,  but  I  waa  ona- 

ouire  the  adoption  of  measures  of  restriction,  but  they  bled  to  obtain  for  our  fishennen  for  tne  remainder  of 

ahould  not  tolerate  the  oppression  of  individuals  of  a  that  season  ei^joyment  of  the  full  privileges  accorded 

special  race.    I  am  not  without  assurance  that  the  by  the  terminated  treaty. 

Government  of  China,  whose  friendly  dis]K>sition  to-  The  Joint  High  Commission  by  whom  the  treaty 

ward  us  1  am  most  happy  to  recognize,  will  meet  ua  had  been  negotiated— although  invested  witii  plenary 

hali-way  in  devising  a  comprehensive  remedy,  by  power  to  make  a  permanent  settlement>-were  con- 

which  an  effective  limitation  of  Chinese  emigration,  tent  with  a  temporary  arrangement,  after  the  termi- 

joined  to  protection  of  those  Chinese  subjects  whore-  nation  of  which  the   question  was  relegated  to  the 

main  in  this  country,  may  be  secured.  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  1818,  as  to  the  first  article 

Legislation  ia  needed  to  execute  the  provisions  of  of  which  no  construction  satisfiictory  to  both  countries 

our  Chinese  convention  of  1880  touching  the  opium-  has  ever  been  agreed  upon, 

traffic.  The  progress  of  civilization  and  growth  of  popula- 

Wbile  the  good-will  ol  the  Colombian  Government  tion  in  the  British  provinces  to  which  the  fisheries  in 

toward  our  country  is  manifest,  the  situation  of  Ameri-  question  are  contiguous,  and  the  expansion  of  com- 

can  interests  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  at  times  merdal   intercourse  between  them  and  the  United 

excited  concern,  and  invited  friendly  action  looking  States,  present  to-day  a  condition  of  afiiiirs  scuoely 

to  the  performance  ot  the  engagements  of  the  two  realizable  at  the  date  of  the  negotiations  of  1818. 

nstions  concerning  the  territory  embraced  in  the  in-  New  and  vast  interests  have  been  brought  into  ex- 

teroceanic  transit.    With  the  subsidence  of  the  I^th-  istence ;  modes  of  intercourse  between  the  respective 

mtan  disturbances,  and  the  erection  of  the  State  of  countries  have  been  invented  and  multiplied ;  the 

Panama  into  a  Feoeral  district  under  the  direct  gov-  methods  of  conducting  the  fisheries  have  been  wholly 

emment  of  the  constitutional  administration  of  Bo-  changed ;  and  all  this  is  necessarily  entitled  to  can- 

got4,  a  new  order  of  things  has  been  inaugurated  did  and  careful  consideration  in  the  adjustment  of 

which,  although  as  yet  somewhat  experimental  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  intercourse  and  com- 

aflbrding  scope  for  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by  the  meroe  between  the  United  States  and  their  neighbors 

delegates  of  the  national  authority,  promises  much  along  a  frontier  of  over  8,600  miles, 

improvement  This  propinquitv,  community  of  language  and  oc- 

The  sympathy  between  the  people  of  the  United  cupation.  and  similarity  of  pohtical  and  social  institu- 

Statea  and  France,  bom  during  our  colonial  struggle  tions  indicate  the  practicabili^  and  obvious  wisdom 

for  independence  and  continuing  to-day,  has  received  of  maintaining  mutually  beneficial  and  friendly  relo- 

a  fresh  impulse  in  the  suooessfbl  completion  and  ded-  tions. 

ioation  of  the  colossal  statue  of  ^*  Liberty  Enlighten-  While  I  am  unfeignedly  desiroGs  that  such  relatione 

ing  the  World**  in  New  York  Harbor — the  gift  of  should  exist  between  us  and  the  inhabitants  of  Canada, 

Frenchmen  to  Americans.  yet  the  action  of  their  officials  during  the  past  season 
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toward  our  flBhennen  has  been  such  as  to  seriously  Our  commercial  treaty  of  1881  with  Mexioo  was 

threaten  their  continuance.  terminated,  according  to  its  provisions,  in  1881,  upon 

Although  disappointed  in  my  efforts  to  secure  a  notification  ^ven  by  Mexico  in  pursuance  of  her  an- 

satisfaotory  settlement  of  the  fishery  question,  neco-  nounced  pobcy  of  recasting  all  her  commercial  treaties, 

tiations  are  still  pending,  with  reasonable  hope  that  Mexioo  has  since  condudid  with  several  forei^  cov- 

betbre  the  close  or  the  present  session  of  Congress  an-  emments  new  treaties  of  commerce  and  navi^tion, 

noonoement  may  be  made  that  an  acceptable  concln-  defining  alien  rights  of  trade,  property^  and  residence, 

sion  has  been  reached.  treatment  of  shipping,  consular  privileges,  and  Uie 

As  at  on  early  day  there  may  be  laid  before  Con-  lilce.    Our  yet  unexecuted  Beciprodty  Convention  of 

ffress  the  correspondence  of  the  Department  of  State  1888  covers  none  of  these  points,  the  settlement  of 

in  relation  to  tnis  important  subject,  fo  that  the  hia-  which  ia  so  necessary  to  i^ood  relationBhip.    I  pn>- 

torv  of  the  past  fishing  season  may  be  ftilly  disclosed  pose  to  initiate  with  Mexioo  negotiations  for  a  new 

and  the  action  and  the  attitude  of  the  Administration  and  enlarged  treaty  of  commeroe  and  navigation, 

dearly  comprehended,  a  more  extended  reference  is  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  1 

not  deemed  necessary  in  this  communication.  communicated  to  that  body  on  August  8  last,  and 

The  recommendation,  submitted  last  year^that  pro-  also  to  the  House  of  Beproeentatives,  the  oorreepond- 
vision  be  made  for  a  preliminary  reconnaissance  of  ence  in  the  case  of  A.  K.  Cutting,  an  American  atizen, 
the  conventional  bounaary-line  between  Alaska  and  then  imprisoned  in  Mexioo,  cnaiged  with  the  corn- 
British  Columbia  is  renewed.  mission  of  a  penal  offense  in  Texas,  of  which  a  Mexi- 

I  express  my  unhesitating  conviction  that  the  inti-  can  dtiaen  was  the  objeoL 

macy  of  our  relations  with  Hawaii  should  be  empha-  After  demand  had  been  made  for  his  release,  the 

sized.    As  a  result  of  the  redprocit^  treaty  of  1876,  diaige  against  him  was  amended  so  as  to  include  a 

those  islands,  on  the  highway  of  Oriental  and  Aua-  violation  of  Mexican  law  within  Mexican  territory. 

tnUasian  traffic,  are  virtwdly  an  outpost  of  American  This  joinder  of  alleged  offenses,  one  within  and  the 

commerce  and  a  stepping-stone  to  the  growing  trade  other  exterior  to  Mexico,  induced  me  to  order  a  special 

of  the  Padfic    The  Polynesian  island  groups  have  investigationof  the  ease— pending  which  Mr.  Cutting 

been  so  absorbed  by  other  and  more  powerilil  govern-  was  released. 

ments,  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  left  almoHt  alone  The  incident  has,  however,  disdosed  a  claim  of 

in  the  enjoyment  of  their  autonomy,  which  it  is  im-  jurisdiction  by  Mexico,  novel  in  our  Mstory,  whereby 

portant  ior  us  should  be  preserved.    Our  treaty  is  any  offense,  committed  anywhere  by  a  foreigner, 

now  terminable  on  one  years  notice,  but  proposiuons  penal  in  the  place  of  its  commission,  and  of  which  a 

to  abrogate  it  would  be,  in  inv  juogment,  most  ill-  Mexican  is  the  object,  may,  if  tne  offender  be  found 

advised.     The  paramount  innuence  wo  have  there  in  Mexico^  be  there  tned  and  punished  in  conformity 

acquired,  once  relinquished,  could  only  with  difficulty  with  Mexican  laws. 

be  reined,  and  a  valuable  ground  of  vantage  for  This  jurisdiction  was  sustained  by  the  courts  of 

ourselves  might  be  converted  into  a  stronghold  tor  our  Menoo  in  the  Cutting  case,  and  approved  by  the  ex- 

commerdal  competitors.    I  earnestly  recommend  that  ecuti  ve  branch  of  that  Govemmont,  upon  the  authority 

the  existing  treaty  stipulations  be  extended  for  a  of  a  Mexican  statute.    The  appellate  court,  in  releas- 

ftirther  term  of  seven  years.    A  recentiy-signed  treaty  ing  Mr.  Cutting,  dedded  that  tnc  abandonment  of  the 

to  this  end  is  now  before  the  Senate.  complaint  by  the  Mexican  citizen  aggrieved  bv  the 

The  importance  of  telegraphic  communication  be-  alle^d  crime  (a  libelous  publication),  removea  the 

tween  those  islands  and  the  United  States  should  not  basis  of  further  prosecution,  and  also  declared  justice 

be  overlooked.  to  have  been  satisfied  by  the  enforcement  of  a  small 

The  question  of  a  general  revision  of  the  treaties  of  part  of  the  ori^al  sentence. 

Japan  is  again  under  discussion  at  Tokio.    As  the  The  admission  of  such  a  pretension  would  be  at- 

first  to  open  relations  with  that  empire,  and  as  the  tended  with  serious  results,  invasive  of  the  jurisdic- 

nation  in  most  direct  commerdal  relation  with  Japan,  tion  of  this  Grovemment,  and  highly  dangerous  to  our 

the  United  States  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  testify  dtizens  in  foreign  lands ;  therefore  I  have  denied  it, 

their  consistent  friendship   by  supporting  the  just  and  protested  against  its  attempted  exerdse,  as  un- 

daims  of  Japan  to  autonomy  and  independence  among  warranted  by  the  principles  of  law  and  international 

nations.  usages. 

A  treaty  of  extradition  between  the  United  States  A  sovereign  hos  jurisdiction  of  offenses  which  take 

and  Japan,  the  first  concluded  by  that  empire,  has  cfitect  within  his  territory,  although  concocted  or  com- 

been  lately  proclaimed.  menced  outside  of  it ;  but  the  right  is  denied  of  any 

The  weaknessof  Liberia,  and  the  difficulty  of  main-  foreign  sovereign  to  punish  a  citizen  of  the  United 

tfuning  effective  sovereignty  over  its  outlying  districts.  States  for  an  offense  consummated  on  our  soil  in  vio- 

have  exposed  that  repur)lic  to  encroachment.    It  can  lation  of  our  laws,  even  though  the  offense  be  against 

not  be  for^tten  that  this  distant  community  is  an  a  subject  or  dtizon  of  such  sovereign.    The  Mexican 

offshoot  ot  our  own  system,  owing  its  origin  to  the  statute  in  question  makes  the  claim  broadly,  and  the 

associated  benevolence  of  American  dtizensj  whose  prindple,  if  conceded,  would  create  a  dual  responsi- 

praiseworthy  efforts  to  create  a  nucleus  ot  dvilization  oility  m  the  dtizen,  and  lead  to  inextricable  confu- 

in  the  dark  continent  have  commanded  respect  and  sion,  destructive  of  that  certainty  in  the  law  which  is 

svmpathy  everywhere,  especially  in  this  country,  an  essential  of  liberty. 

Although  a  formal  protectorate  over  Liberia  is  con-  When  citizens  of  the  United  States  voluntarily  go 

trary  to  our  traditional  policy,  the  moral  right  and  into  a  foreign  country  they  must  abide  bv  the  laws 

duty  of  the  United  States  to  assist  in  all  proper  ways  there  in  force,  and  will  not  be  protected  by  their 

in  the  maintenance  of  its  integrity  is  obvious,  and  has  own  Government  fVom  the  consequences  of  an  offense 

been  consistently  announced  during  nearly  half  a  cent-  against  tiiose  laws  committed  in  sudi  foreign  coun- 

ury.    I  recommend  that,  in  the  reorganization  of  our  t^ ;  but  watchful  care  and  interest  of  this  Govern- 

navy,  a  small  vessel,  no  longer  found  adequate  to  our  ment  over  its  dtizens  are  not  relinquiahed  because 

needs,  be  presented  to  Liberia,  to  be  employed  by  it  they  have  gone  abroad ;  and  if  charged  with  erime 

in  the  protection  of  its  coastwise  revenues.  committed  m  the  foreign  land,  a  fair  and  open  trial. 

The  encouraging  development  of  beneficial  and  inti-  conducted  with  decent  regard  lor  justice  and  human- 
mate  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  it^,  will  be  demanded  for  them.  Witii  less  than  that 
which  has  been  so  marked  within  the  past  few  ^ear»,  tiiis  Government  will  not  be  content  when  the  life  or 
is  at  onoe  the  occasion  of  congratulation  and  of  friendly  liberty  of  its  dtizens  is  at  stake, 
solidtude.  I  urgently  renew  my  former  rcprcsenta-  Whatever  the  degree  to  which  extra-territoiial 
tion  of  the  need  of  spsedy  le^slation  by  Congress  to  criminal  jurisdiction  may  have  been  formerly  allowed 
carry  into  effect  the  Reciprocity  Commercial  Conven-  by  coneent  and  redprocal  agreement  among  certain 
tion  of  Januaiy  20, 1888.  of  the  £uropean  states,  no  such  doctrine  or  practioa 
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wa^  ever  known  to  the  Uws  of  thin  ooontir,  or  of  solutely  rellnquiBhed,  I  arailed  myself  of  tbe  diBcre- 

that  from  whioh  oar  inBtitntions  have  mainly  been  tion  conferred  by  law,  and  issued  on  the  87th  of  Octo- 

derived.  ber  my  procUmation,  declaring  reciprocal  suspension 

In  the  case  of  Mesdoo  there  are  reasons  especially  in  the  United  States.    It  is  most  gratifying  to  bear 

stronff  for  perfect  harmony  in  the  mutual  exercise  of  testimony  to  the  earnest  spirit  in  wnich  the  Gk>veni- 

mrudiction.    Nature  has  made  us  irrevocably  neigh-  ment  of  the  Queen  Begent  nas  met  our  eflforts  to  avert 

Dora,  and  wisdom  and  kind  feeling  should  make  us  the  initiation  of  commercial  discriminations  and  re- 

fHends.  prisals,  which  are  ever  disastrous  to  the  material  in- 

The  overflow  of  capital  and  enterprise  from  the  terests  and  the  political  good-will  of  the  countries 

United  States  is  a  potent  factor  in  assisting  the  de-  thev  may  affect 

velopment  of  the  resources  of  Mezioo,  and  in  build-  The  profitable  development  of  the  lam  commercial 

ing  up  the  prosperity  of  both  countries.  exchanges  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sminish 

To  assist  this  good  work  all  grounds  of  apprehen-  Antilles  is  naturally  an  object  of  solicitude.  Xying 
sion  for  the  security  of  person  and  property  should  close  at  our  doors,  and  flnaing  here  their  main  mar- 
be  removed ;  and  I  trust  that  in  the  interests  of  good  kets  of  supply  and  demand,  the  welfare  of  Cuba  and 
neiffhborbood  the  atatute  referred  to  will  be  so  modi-  Porto  Sioo,  and  their  production  and  trade,  are  scarce- 
fled  as  to  eliminate  the  present  possibilities  of  danger  ly  less  important  to  us  than  to  Spain.  Their  commer- 
to  the  peace  of  the  two  countries.  cial  and  flnancial  movements  are  so  naturally  a  part  of 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  exhibited  our  system  that  no  obstacle  to  fuller  and  freer  inter- 

conoem  in  relation  to  oertain  features  of  our  tariff  course  ahould  be  permitted  to  exist.    The  standing 

laws,  which  are  supposed  by  them  to  be  aimed  at  a  instructions  of  our  representatives  at  Madrid  and 

class  of  tobacco  produoed  in  the  Butch  East  Indies.  Havana  have  for  vears  been  to  leave  no  effort  unes- 

Conunent  would  seem  unnecessary  upon  the  unwis-  sayed  to  fVurther  tnese  ends ;  and  at  no  time  has  tbe 

dom  of  le^lation  appearing  to  have  a  special  nation-  equal  good  desire  of  Spain  been  more  hopofUlly  mani- 

al  discrimination  for  its  oQect^  which,  although  un-  fested  than  now. 

intentional,  minr  give  rise  to  iigurious  retaliation.  The  Government  of  Spain,  b^  removing  the  con- 

The  estaolishment,  less  than  four  years  ago,  of  a  sular  tonnage  fees  on  cargoes  shipped  to  the  Antilles, 

leffation  at  Teheran  is  bearing  fruit  in  the  interest  ex-  and  by  reducing  passport  fees,  nas  shown  its  reoog- 

hibited  by  the  Shah's  Government  in  the  industrial  nition  of  the  noMs  of  less  trammeled  intercourse, 

activitjr  or  the  United  States  and  the  opportunities  of  An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  re- 

beneflcial  interchanges.  move  the  hindrances  to  the   proclamation  of  the 

Stable  government  Is  now  happily  restored  in  Peru  treaty  of  naturalization  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  signed 

by  the  election  of  a  constitutional  President,  and  a  in  1874,  which  has  remained  inoperative  owing  to  a 

period  of  rehabilitation  b  entered  upon.    But  the  re-  disagreement  of  interpretation  of  the  clauses  relative 

covery  is  necessarily  slow  flom  the  exhaustion  caused  to  the  effects  of  the  return  to  and  sojourn  of  a  natural- 

by  the  late  war,  and  civil  disturbances.    A  conven-  ized  citizen  in  the  land  of  origin.    I  trust  soon  to  be 

tion  to  a4just,  by  arbitration,  claims  of  our  citizens  able  to  announce  a  ftvorable  settlement  of  the  differ- 

has  been  proposed,  and  is  under  consideration.  ences  as  to  this  interpretation. 

The  naval  officer  who  bore  to  Siberia  the  testimo-  It  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  note  the  improved 

nials  bestowed  by  Congress  in  recognition  of  the  tad  treatment  of  American  missionaries  in  Turkey,  as  has 

given  to  the  Jeannette  survivors,  has  successftiUy  ac-  been  attested  by  their  acknowledgments  to  our  late 

complished  his  mission.    His  interesting  report  will  minister  to  that  Government  of  his  successful  exer- 

be  submitted.    It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  mark  tions  in  their  behalf. 

of  appreciation  has  oeen  welcomed  by  the  Bussian  The  exchange  of  ratiflcations  of  the  convention  of 

Government  and  people  as  beflts  the  traoitional  Mend-  Dec.  6, 1885,  with  Venezuela,  for  the  reopening  of  the 

ship  of  the  two  countries.  awards  of  the  Caracas  Commission  under  the  Claims 

Civil  perturbations  in  the  Samoan  Islands  have  dur-  Convention  of  1866,  has  not  yet  been  effected,  owing 
ing  the  past  few  years  been  a  source  of  considerable  to  the  delay  of  the  Executive  of  that  republic  in  ratif^- 
embarrassment  to  the  three  governments,  Germany,  ing  the  measure.  I  trust  that  this  postponement  will 
Great  Britain^  and  the  United  States,  whose  relations  be  brief;  but  should  it  much  longer  continue,  the  de- 
•ndextr^-temtorial  rights  in  that  important  sroup  are  lay  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  rescission  of  the  com- 
guannteed  by  treaties.  The  weakness  of  the  native  pact  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Venezuela  to  com- 
administradon  and  the  conflict  of  opposing  interests  plete  an  arrangement  so  persistentiy  sought  by  her 
in  the  islands  have  led  King  Malietoa  to  seek  alliance  during  man^  years  and  assented  to  by  this  Govern- 
or protection  in  some  one  quarter,  regardless  of  the  ment  in  a  spint  of  international  fidmess,  although  to 
distinct  engagements  whereby  no  one  of  the  three  tbedctriment  of  holders  of  ft^mo^^  awards  of  the  im- 
treat^'  powers  may  acquire  any  paramount  or  exdu-  pugned  commission. 

sive  interest    In  May  last  Malietoa  offered  to  place  I  renew  the  recommendation  of  my  last  annual  mes- 

Samoft  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  sage,  that  existing  legislation  concerning  citizenship 

the  late  consul,  without  authority,  assumed  to  grant  and  naturalization  be  revised.    We  have  treaties  with 

it.     The  prooeedinff  was  promptly  disavowed,  and  many  states  providing  for  the  renunciation  of  citizcn- 

the  over-zealous  official  recallca.    Special  agents  of  ship  by  naturalized  fdiens,  but  no  statute  is  found  to 

the  three  ^vernmcnts  have  been  deputed  to  examine  give  enect  to  such  engagements,  nor  any  which  pro- 

the  situation  in  the  islands.    With  a  change  in  the  vides  a  needed  central  bureau  for  the  registration  of 

representation  of  all  three  powers,  and  a  harmonious  naturalized  citizens. 

understanding  between  tiiem,  the  peace,  prosperity.  Experience  suggests  that  our  statutes  regulating  ex- 
autonomous  administration,  and  neutrality  of  Samoa  tradition  might  oe  advantageously  amended  by  a  pro- 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  securecL  vision  for  the  transit  across  our  territory,  now  a  oon- 

It  appearing  that  the  Government  of  Spdn  did  not  venient  thoroughfare  of  travel  from  one  foreign  coun- 

cxtena  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in  the  Antilles  try  to  another,  of  ftigitives  surrendered  by^  a  foreign 

the  fhU  measure  of  reciprocity  requisite  under  our  government  to  a  third  state.     Such  provisions  are 

atatute  for  the  continuance  of  the  suspension  of  dis-  not  unusual  in  the  legislation  of  other  countries,  and 

criminations  against  the  Spanish  tag  in  our  ports,  tend  to  prevent  the  miscarriage  of  justice.    It  is  also 

I  was  constrained  in  October  last  to  rescind  my  desirable,  in  order  to  remove  present  uncertainties, 

]>redeceasor's  proclanoation  of  Feb.  14, 1884,  permit-  that  authority  should  be  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of 

ting  such  suspension.     An  arrangement  was,  how-  State  to  issue  a  oertiflcate  in  case  of  an  arrest  for  the 

ever,  speedily  reached,  and  upon  notification  from  the  purpose  of  extradition,  to  the  officer  before  whom  the 

Government  of  Spain  that  all  differential  treatment  of  proceeding  is  pending,  showing  that  a  requiution  for 

our  vessels  and  their  caraoes,  from  the  United  States  the  surrender  of  the  person  chained  has  been  duly 

or  any  foreign  country,  had  been  completely  and  ab-  made.    Such  a  certificate,  if  required  to  be  leceived 
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before  the  priBonei's  ezfltninatioD,  would  prevent  a 
loD^  and  expensive  judicial  inquinr  into  a  chai^ 
which  the  foreign  government  mignt  not  desire  to 
press.  I  also  recommend  that  express  provision  be 
made  for  the  immediate  discharge  fh>m  custody  ot 
persons  committed  for  extradition  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  of  opinion  that  surrender  should  not  be  made. 

The  dritt  of  sentiment  in  civilized  communities  to- 
ward full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  property  in  the 
creations  of  the  human  intellect  has  brought  ab6ut 
the  adoption,  by  many  important  nations,  of  an  In- 
ternational Copyright  Convention,  which  was  signed 
at  Berne  on  the  18tn  of  September,  1886. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  the 
power  '*  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts  by  securing  for  limitea  times  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors the  exolasive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries,''  this  Government  did  not  feel  war- 
ranted in  becoming  a  signatory^  pending  the  action  of 
Congress  u^n  measures  of  mtemational  copyright 
now  before  it,  but  the  right  of  adhesion  to  the  3ome 
Convention  hereafter,  has  been  reserved.  I  trust  the 
subject  will  receive  at  your  hands  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, and  that  the  just  didms  of  authors,  so  urgently 
pressed,  will  be  duly  heeded. 

Bepresentations  continue  to  be  mode  to  me  of  the 
iz\)unous  effect  upon  American  artists  studying  abroad 
and  having  free  access  to  the  art  collections  of  foreign 
countries,  of  maintaining  a  discriminatixig  duty  against 
the  introduction  of  the  works  of  their  brother  artists 
of  other  countries ;  and  I  am  induced  to  repeat  my 
recommendation  for  the  abolition  of  that  tax. 

Pursuant  to  a  provision  of  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular appropriation  act,  approved  July  1,  1886,  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  Secrctarv  of  State  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  consular  service  have  been  recast, 
on  the  basis  of  salaries  for  all  officers  to  whom  such 
allowance  is  deemed  advisable.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  to  redistribute  the  salaries  of  the  offices 
now  appropriated  for,  in  accordance  with  the  work 
performed,  the  importance  of  the  representative  duties 
of  the  incumbent,  and  the  cost  of  living  at  each  post. 
The  last  consideration  has  been  too  often  lost  sigot  of 
in  the  allowances  heretofore  made.  The  compensa- 
tion which  may  suffice  for  the  decent  maintenance  of 
a  worthy  and  capable  officer  in  a  position  of  onerous 
and  representative  trust  at  a  post  readily  aooes^iblo. 
and  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  abundant  and 
cheap,  may  prove  an  inadequate  pittance  in  distant 
lands,  where  the  better  part  of  a  year's  pay  is  con- 
sumed in  reaching  the  ^ost  of  duty,  and  where  the 
comforts  of  ordinary  civilized  existence  can  only  be 
obtained  with  difficulty  and  at  exorbitant  cost.  I 
trust  that,  in  considering  the  submitted  schedules,  no 
mistaken  theory  of  economy  will  perpetuate  a  system 
which  in  the  past  has  virtually  closed  to  deserving 
talent  many  ofaces  where  capacity  and  attainments  of 
a  high  order  are  indispensable,  and  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances has  brought  discredit  on  our  national  charac- 
ter and  entailed  embarrassment  and  even  suffering  on 
those  deputed  to  uphold  our  dignity  and  interests 
abroad. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  earnestly  reiterate 
the  practical  necessity  of  supplying  some  mode  of 
trustworthy  inspection  and  report  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  consulates  are  conducted.  In  the  absence 
of  such  reliable  information,  efficiency  can  scarcely  be 
rewarded^  or  its  opposite  corrected. 

Increasing  competition  in  trade  has  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  consular  reports  printed  by  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  extend  the  practical  usefulness  of  these  re- 
ports have  created  a  wider  demand  for  them  at  home 
and  a  spirit  of  emulation  abroad.  Constituting  a  rec- 
ord of  tine  changes  occurring  in  trade  and  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  arts  and  invention  in  foreign  countries,  they 
are  much  sought  for  by  all  interested  in  the  subjects 
which  they  embrace. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  exhibits 
in  detail  the  condition  of  the  public  finances  and  of 


the  several  branches  of  the  Government  related  to  his 
department.  I  especially  direct  the  attention  of  tha 
Congress  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  this 
and  the  last  preceding  report  of  the  Secretary,  touch- 
ing the  simplification  and  amendment  of  the  laws  re- 
latmg  to  the  collection  of  our  revenues :  and  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  justice  to  the  Government, 
I  hope  they  may  be  adopted  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  80, 1886,  were  $886,489,727  00. 
Of  this  amount  $198,905,028.41  was  received  from  cus- 
toms and  $116,806,986.48  fh)m  internal  revenue.  The 
total  receipts,  as  here  stated,  were  $18.749«020.68  great- 
er than  for  tnc  previous  year,  but  tne  increase  from 
customs  was  $11,484,084.10,  and  from  internal  reve- 
nue $4,407,210.94,  making  a  gain  in  these  items  for 
the  bst  year  of  $16,841,296.04— a  falling  off  in  other 
resources  reducing  the  total  increase  to  the  smaller 
amount  mentioned. 

The  expense,  at  the  different  cnstom-houiee,  of  col- 
lecting this  increased  customs  revenue  was  less  than 
the  expense  attending  the  collection  of  such  revenue 
for  the  preceding  year  by  $490,608 ;  and  the  increased 
receipts  of  internal  revenue  were  collected  at  a  cost 
to  the  Internal -Bevenue  Bureau  $156,944.99  lees 
than  the  expense  of  such  collection  for  the  previous 
year. 

The  total  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1886,  were  $242,488,- 
188.50j  being  less  by  $17,788,797  than  such  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  preceding,  and  leaving  a  surplus  in 
the  Treasury  at  the  close  oithe  last  fiscal  year  of  $98,- 
966,588.66  as  against  $68,468,771.27  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  year,  being  an  increase  in  sudi  surplus  of 
$80,492,817.29. 

The  expenditures  are  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  classified  as  follow : 


OBJECT. 


For  dvll  expeDMS 

For  foreign  IntercoarBe 

For  Indians 

For  pensions 

For  the  military,  indnding 
river  and  hsrlior  improTS* 
mentB  and  arsenals 

For  the  navy,  includlnff  ves- 
sela,  machinery,  and  im- 
provement  of  navy-yards. . . 

For  Interest  on  pabttc  debt. . . 

For  the  District  of  Colombia. 

Misoellaneoas  expenditures, 
Including  public  buildings, 
Uirhthoasea,  and  collecting 
the  revenne 


TcarandlDf 
Joa  10,  IMS. 


$21,966,604  04 

1,882,820  88 

6,099,158  IT 

68,404,864  06 


84,824,108  74 


18,907.887  74 

60,580.145  97 

2,^^2,821  89 


47,966,688  04 


YMrmdliw 
Job*  so,  18M. 


$28,626,942  11 

0,489,609  11 

6,502,494  68 

66,102,267  49 


42,670,5X8  4T 


16,021.079  69 

51,896.256  47 

8,499,650  95 


64,728,066  21 


For  the  current  year  to  end  June  80, 1887«  the  aacei^ 
tained  receipts  up  to  Oct.  1, 1886,  with  such  receipts 
estimated  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  amount  to 
$856,000,000. 

The  expenditures  ascertained  and  estimated  for  the 
same  period  are  $266,000,000,  indicating  an  anticipated 
surplus  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  $90,000,000. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  firom  the  United  States 
to  foreign  countries  during  the  fiscal  year  is  stated  and 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  as  follows : 


EXPORTS. 


Domestic  merchandise. . . 
Foreign  merchandise  .... 

Gold 

Silver 


For  the  jaw  and- 
log  JiiB«  aO,  188S. 

$66.5,964.529  00 
18.560301  00 
42,952,191  00 
29^11,219  00 


For  tha  y«r  and- 
liif  JuM  SO,  IMS. 


$726,682^46  00 

15.506,809  00 

8,477,692  00 

88,758,688  00 


The  value  of  some  of  our  leading  exports  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  value  or  the 
same  for  the  vear  immediately  preceding,  is  here  giv- 
en, and  Aimishes  information  both  interesting  and 
suggestive : 
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Cotton  aod  eotton  mun- 
flietnras 

Tobtteeo  And  Ita  nuumflw- 
tUTM. 

BrMdttaflk. 

PrOTlfllOIM. 


80,424,906  00 

lSd,84«,SM  00 

90,680,81«  00 


FurtlM 

h«  JoM  SO,  1889 


9918,199,049  00 

94,767,809  00 
100,870,$21  00 
107,888«4M00 


Our  imports  during  the  last  flsoal  year,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  were  as  follow  : 


IllPORTB. 

isse. 

1885. 

|68^486.186  00 
90,748,849  00 
17,800,807  00 

t579,&80,0fi8  80 

Gold 

26,601,696  00 

gilTcr 

16.660,627  00 

In  my  last  annual  message  to  the  Congress  attention 
was  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment exceeded  its  actual  needs ;  and  it  was  sug^ 
gested  that  legislative  action  should  betaken  to  relieve 
the  people  mm  the  unnecessary  burden  of  taxation 
thus  made  apparent. 

In  view  or  the  pressing  importance  of  the  subject  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  again  urge  its  consideration. 

The  income  of  the  Government,  by  its  increased 
volume  and  through  economies  in  its  collecdon,  is  now 
more  than  ever  in  excess  of  nubile  necessities.  The 
application  of  the  surplus  to  toe  payment  of  such  por^ 
tion  of  the  public  debt  ss  u  now  at  our  option  sumect 
to  extinguishment,  if  continued  ot  the  rate  which  has 
lately  prevailed,  would  retire  that  class  of  indebted- 
ness within  less  than  one  year  from  this  date.  Thus 
a  continuation  of  our  present  revenue  system  would 
soon  result  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  income  much 
greater  than  necessary  to  meet  Government  expenses, 
with  no  indebtedness  upon  which  it  could  be  applied. 
"We  should  then  be  confronted  with  a  vsst  quantity 
of  mone^,  the  circulating  medium  of  the  people, 
hoarded  m  the  Treasury  when  it  should  be  in  their 
hands,  or  we  should  be  dnwn  into  wastcAil  public 
extravsgance  with  all  the  corrupting  national  oemor- 
alization  which  follows  in  its  tram. 

But  it  is  not  the  simple  existence  of  this  surplus  and 
its  threatened  attendant  evils,  which  flimish  the 
strongest  argument  against  our  present  scale  of  Fed- 
eral- taxation.  Its  wont  phase  is  the  exaction  of  such 
a  surplus  through  a  pervenion  of  the  relations  between 
the  people  ana  their  Government^  and  a  dangerous 
departure  from  the  rules  which  limit  the  right  of  Fed- 
eral taxation. 

Good  government,  and  especially  the  government 
of  which  every  American  dtizen  boasts^  has  for  its  ob- 
jects the  protection  of  every  person  within  its  oaro  in 
the  greatest  liberty  consistent  with  the  good  order  of 
sodety,  and  his  perfect  security  in  the  ei^oyment  of 
bis  earnings,  witn  the  least  fK>ssible  diminution  for 
public  needs.  When  more  of  the  |)eople's  substance 
IS  exacted  through  the  form  of  taxation  than  is  neoes- 
aarv  to  meet  the  just  obligations  of  the  Government 
ana  the  expense  or  its  economical  administoation^  such 
exaction  becomes  ruthless  extortion  and  a  violation  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  a  free  government. 

The  indirect  manner  in  which  these  exactions  are 
made  has  a  tendency  to  conceal  their  true  character 
and  their  extent  But  we  have  arrived  at  a  stage  of 
superfluous  revenue  which  has  aroused  the  people  to 
a  realintion  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  raised,  pro- 
fessedly for  the  support  of  the  Government,  is  j>aid 
by^  them  as  absolutely,  if  added  to  the  price  of  the 
things  which  supply  their  dally  wants,  as  if  it  was 
paia  at  flxed  penods  into  the  hand  of  the  tax-gath- 
erer. 

Thorn  who  toil  for  daily  wages  are  be^nning  to  un- 
derstand that  capital,  though  sometimes  vaunting  its 
importance  and  clamoring  for  the  protection  and  lavor 
of  the  Government,  is  dml  and  slugs^ish,  till,  touched 
by  the  ougical  hand  of  labor,  it  springs  into  activity, 
ftimishing  an  occasion  for  Federsl  taxation  and  gain- 


ing the  value  which  enables  it  to  bear  its  burden.  And 
the  laboring-man  is  thoughtfully  inquiring  whether 
in  these  circumstances,  ana  considering  the  tribute  he 
constantly  pavs  into  tne  public  Treasurv  ss  he  sup- 
plies his  daily  wants,  be  receives  his  nur  sharo  of 
advantages. 

There  is  also  a  suspicion  abroad  that  the  surolus  of 
our  revenues  indicates  abnormal  and  exceptional  busi- 
ness profits,  which,  under  the  system  which  produces 
such  surplus,  increase  without  corresponding  benefit  to 
the  people  at  laige,  the  vast  accumulations  of  a  few 
among  our  citizens  whose  fortunes,  rivalln|^  the  wealth 
of  the  most  favored  in  anti-democratic  nations,  are  not 
the  natural  growth  of  a  steady,  plain,  and  industrious 
republic. 

Dur  farmen  too,  and  those  engaged  directlv  and  in- 
directly in  supplying  the  products  of  agriculture,  see 
that  day  by  aav,  aiul  as  often  as  the  daily  wants  of 
their  householos  recur,  they  are  forced  to  pay  exces- 
sive and  needless  taxation,  while  their  products 
struggle  in  foreign  markets  with  the  competition  of 
nations,  wliich,  by  allowing  a  fiver  exchange  of  pro- 
ductions than  we  permit,  enable  their  people  to  sell 
for  prices  which  distress  the  American  rarmer. 

As  every  patriotic  citizen  rejoices  in  the  constantly 
increasing  pride  of  our  people  m  American  citizenship 
and  in  the  glory  of  our  national  achievements  and 
progress,  a  sentiment  prevails  that  the  leading-strings 
useful  to  a  nation  in  its  inflmcj  may  well  be  to  a  great 
extent  discarded  in  the  prcaent  stage  of  American  in- 

Snuity^,  courage,  and  fearless  sel^reliance.  And  tor 
e  pnvilege  of  indulging  this  sentiment  with  true 
American  enthusiasm,  our  citizens  are  quite  willing  to 
forego  an  idle  surplus  in  the  public  Treasury. 

And  all  the  people  know  that  the  avera^  rate  of 
Federal  taxation  upon  imports  is  to-day,  in  time  of 
peace,  but  little  leas,  while  upon  some  articles  of 
necessary  consumption  it  is  actuallv  more,  than  was 
imposed  by  the  gnovous  burden  willinffly  borne,  at  a 
time  when  the  GDvemtnent  needed  millions  to  main- 
iain  by  war  the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  Union. 

It  has  been  the  pou^  of  the  Government  to  collect 
the  principal  part  of  its  revenues  by  a  tax  upon  imports ; 
and  no  cnan^  in  this  policy  is  desirable.  But  the 
present  condiUon  oi  aflain  constrains  our  people  to 
demand  that,  by  a  revision  of  our  revenue  laws,  the 
receipts  of  tne  Government  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
necessary  expenae  of  its  economical  administration; 
and  this  demand  should  be  recognized  and  obeyed  by 
the  people's  representatives  in  tiie  legialative  Drancii 
of  the  Uovemment. 

In  readjusting  the  burdens  of  Federal  taxation,  a 
sound  public  policy  requires  that  such  of  our  citizens 
•s  have  built  up  large  and  important  industries  under 

8 resent  conditions,  should  not  be  suddenly  and  to 
leir  ii^uiy  deprived  of  advantages  to  which  they 
have  sdapted  their  business ;  but  if  the  public  good 
requires  it,  they  should  be  content  with  such  consid- 
eration as  shall  deal  fairly  and  cautiously  with  their 
interests,  while  the  just  demand  of  the  people  for 
zelief  from  needless  taxation  is  honestly  answered. 

A  reasonable  and  timely  submission  to  such  a  de- 
mand should  certainly  be  possible  without  disastrous 
shock  to  any  interest ;  and  a  cheerfbl  concession  some- 
times averts  abrupt  and  heedless  action,  oltcn  the  out- 
growth of  impatience  and  delayed  justice. 

Due  regard  should  be  also  aooorded  in  any  proposed 
rea<y  ustment  to  the  interests  of  American  labor  so  far 
as  ther  are  involved.  We  congratulate  ourselves  that 
there  IS  among  us  no  laboring-class  fixed  within  un- 
yielding bounds,  and  doomed  under  all  conditions  to 
the  inexorable  fate  of  daily  toil.  We  recognize  in  labor 
a  chief  factor  in  the  weoltb  of  the  republic,  and  we 
treat  those  who  have  it  in  their  keeping  as  citizens 
entitled  to  the  most  careful  regard  ana  thoughtftd  at- 
tention. This  regard  and  attention  shoold  oe  award- 
ed them,  not  only  because  labor  is  the  capital  of  our 
workingmen,  justly  entitled  to  its  share  of  Govern- 
ment favor,  but  for  the  Airthcr  and  not  less  important 
reason  thst  the  laboring-man,  surrounded  by  his  fam- 
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ily  in  his  humble  borne,  as  a  oonsamer  is  vitally  in-  dollars,  and  on  the  Ist  day  of  December,  1889,  the 

terested  in  all  that  cheapens  the  cost  of  living,  and  total  amount  of  such  coinage  ^as  $247,181,549. 

enables  him  to  bring  within  his  domestic  circle  addi-  The  Director  of  the  Mint  reports  that  at  the  time  of 

tional  oomtbrts  and  advantages.  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1878  directing  this  coinage 

This  relation  of  the  woningman  to  the  revenue  the  mtrinitic  value  of  the  dollars  thus  coined  was 

laws  of  the  country,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  pal-  ninetr-four  and  one  fourth  cents  each,  and  Uiat  on 

pably  inflaences  the  (question  of  wages,  should  not  be  the  81st  day  of  July,  1886,  the  price  of  silver  reached 

forgotten  in  the  justifiable  prominence  given  to  the  the  lowest  stage  ever  known,  so  that  the  intrinsic  or 

proper  maintenance  of  the  supply  and  protection  of  bullion  price  of  our  standard  silver  dollar  at  that  date 

well-paid  labor.    And  these  considerations  suggest  was  less  than  seventy-two  cents.    The  price  of  silver 

such  an  arrangement  of  Qovemment  revenues  as  shall  on  the  80th  day  of  November  last  was  such  as  to  make 

reduce  the  expense  of  living,  while  it  does  not  curtail  these  dollars  mtrinsically  worth  seventy-eight  cents 

the  opportunity  for  work  nor  reduce  the  compensation  each. 

of  American  labor,  and  ii^uriousljr  affect  its  condition  These  differences  in  value  of  the  coins  represent 

and  the  dignified  place  it  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  they  cer- 

our  people.  tunly  do  not  indicate  that  compulsory  coinage  by  the 

But  our  farmers  and  agriculturists — ^those  who  from  Government  enhances  the  price  of  that  commodity  or 

the  soil  produce  the  things  consumed  by  all— are,  per-  secures  uniformity  in  its  value, 

haps,  more  directly  and  plainly  concerned  than  any  Every  fair  and  legal  effort  has  been  made  by  the 

other  of  our  citisens  in  a  just  and  carefU  system  of  Treasury   Department  to   distribute   this  currency 

Federal  taxation.  Those  actually  enga^d  in  and  more  among  the  people.    The  withdrawal  of  the  United 

remotely  connected  with  this  kind  ot  work,  number  States  Treasury  notes  of  small  denominations,  and 

nearly  one  half  of  our  population.    None  labor  harder  the  issuizig  of  small  silver  certificates  have  been  re- 

or  more  continuously  tnan  they.      No  enactments  sorted  to  in  the  endeavor  to  accomplish  this  result,  in 

limit  their  hours  of  toil,  and  no  interposition  of  the  obedience  to  the  will  and  sentiments  of  the  representa- 

Govemment  enhances  to  any  extent  the  value  of  their  tives  of  the  people  in  the  Congress.    On  the  27th  day 

products.    And  yet  for  many  of  the  neceesariea  and  of  November,  1886,  the  people  held  of  these  coins,  or 

comforts  of  life,  which  the  most  scrupulous  economy  certificates  representing  them,  the  nominal  sum  of 

enables  them  to  bring  into  their  homes,  and  for  their  $166,878,041,  and  we  still  had  $79,464^845  in  the 

implements  of  husbandry,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  a  Treasury — as  against  about  $142,894,065  so  in  the 


implements  or  nust>anary,  tney  are  oDiigea  to  pay  a  Treasury — as  against  aoout  9i42,ov 

price  laigely  increased  by  an  unnatuml  profit  wnich,  hands  of  the  people,  and  $72,865,876  remaning  in  the 

by  the  action  of  the  Government,  is  given  to  the  more  Treasury  one  year  ago.    The  Director  of  the  Mint 

favored  manufacturer.  again  ui^ges  the  necessity  of  more  vault-room  for  the 

1  recommend  that,  keeping  in  view  all  these  con-  purpose  of  storing  those  silver  dollars  which  are  not 

siderations,  the  increasing  and  unnecessary  surplus  ot  needed  for  circulation  by  the  people, 

national  income  annually  accumulating  be  released  to  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  the  views  expressed 

the  people  by  an  amendment  to  our  revenue  laws  in  my  last  annual  message  on  the  subject  of  this  com- 

which  shall  cheapen  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  pulsory  coinage,  and  I  again  urge  its  suspension  on 

life,  and  give  freer  entrance  to  such  imported  materials  the  grounds  contained  in  my  former  recommendation, 

as  by  American  labor  may  be  manufactured  into  mar-  re-emoroed  by  the  significant  increase  of  our  gold  ex- 

ketablc  commodities.  portations  during  the  last  year,  as  appears  by  the 

Nothing  can  be  accomplished,  however,  in  the  di-  comparative  statement  herewith  presented,  and  for 
rection  of  this  much-neeaed  reform,  unless  the  sub-  the  mrther  reasons  that  the  more  this  currency  is  dis- 
ject is  approached  in  a  patriotic  spirit  of  devotion  to  tributed  among  the  people  the  greater  becomes  our 
the  interests  of  the  entire  country,  and  with  a  will-  duty  to  protect  it  from  disaster ;  that  wo  now  have 
iugpess  to  yield  something  for  the  public  good.  abundance  for  all  our  needs :  and  that  there  seems 

The  sum  paid  upon  the  public  debt  during  the  fiscal  but  little  propriety  in  building  vaults  to  store  such 

year  ended  June  80, 1886.  was  $44,551,043.86.  currency  when  the  only  pretense  for  its  coina^  Is  the 

During  the  twelve  montns  ended  Oct  81  j  1886,  three-  necessity  of  its  use  by  the  people  ss  a  circulatmg  m»- 

per-cent.  bonds  were  called  for  redemption  amount-  dium. 

mgto$127.288,100^of  which  $80,648,200  was  so  called  The  great  number  of  suits  now  pending  in  the 

to  answer  tne  requirements  of  the  law  relating  to  the  United  States  courts  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 

sinking-fUnd,  and  $46,639,900  for  the  purpose  of  re-  York,  growing  out  of  the  collection  of  customs  rev- 

ducing  the  public  debt  by  application  or  aj>art  of  the  enue  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  the  number  of 

surplus  in  toe  Treasury  to  that  object.    Of  the  bonds  such  suits  that  are  almost  daily  instituted,  are  certainly 

thus  called  $102^269,450  became  subject  under  such  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  These  legal  con- 

calls  to  redemption  prior  to  Nov.  1,  1886.    The  re-  trovcrsies,  based  upon  conflicting  views  by  importers 

mainder,  amounting  to  $25,013,650,  matured  under  and  the  collector  as  to  the  interpretation  of  ourpres- 

tho  calls  after  that  date.  ent  complex  and  indefinite  revenue  laws,  might  be 

In  addition  to  the  amount  subject  to  payment  and  larcely  obviated  by  an  amendment  of  those  laws, 
cancellation  prior  to  November  1,  there  were  aliH>  paid  But,  pending  such  amendment,  the  present  condi- 
before  that  day  certain  of  these  bonds,  with  the  interest  tion  of  this  litigation  should  be  relieved.  There  aro 
thereon,  amounting  to  $5,072,850.  which  were  antici-  now  pending  about  twenty-five  hundred  of  these 
pated  as  to  their  maturity,  of  which  $2,664,850  had  suits.  More  than  eleven  hundred  have  been  corn- 
not  been  called.  Thus  $107,341 ,800  had  been  actually  menced  i%ithin  the  post  eighteen  months,  and  many 
applied  prior  to  the  1st  of  November,  1886,  to  theextin-  of  the  others  have  been  at  issue  for  more  than  twen- 
guishment  of  our  bonded  and  interest-bearing  debt,  ty-five  years.  These  delays  subject  the  Gk>vemment 
leaving  on  that  dav  still  outstanding  the  sum  of  to  loss  of  evidence,  and  prevent  the  preparation  ne- 
$1,158,448,112.  Of  this  amount  $86,84^.700  were  still  ces.sary  to  defeat  ui:^U£>t  and  fictitious  claims,  while 
represented  by  threo-per-cent.  bonds.  Tney,  however,  constantly  accruing  interest  threatens  to  double  the 
have   been,  since  November  1,  or  will  at  once  be,  demandH  involved. 

further  reduced  by  $22,606,150,  being  bonds  which  In  the  present  condition  of  the  dockets  of  the 

have  been  called,  as  already  stated,  but  not  redeemed  courts,  well  filled  with  private  suits,  and  of  the  foroe 

and  canceled  before  the  latter  date.  allow(Kl  the  district  attorney,  no  greater  than  is  neoes- 

Durin^  the  fiscal  vear  ended  June  80, 1886,  there  sary  for  the  ordinary  and  current  ousiness  of  his  office, 
were  coined,  under  the  compulsory  silver-ooinago  act  these  revenue  litigations  can  not  be  considered, 
of  1878,  29,838,905  silver  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  the  In  default  of  the  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  a  plan 
silver  used  in  such  coinage  was  $23,448,960.01.  There  for  the  general  reorganization  of  the  Federal  courts, 
bad  been  coined  up  to  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  as  has  been  heretofore  recommended,  I  urge  the  pro- 
year  under  provisions  of  the  law,  203,882,554  silver  priety  of  passing  a  law  permitting  the  appointment  of 
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an  ftddiUonal  Federal  judge  in  the  district  where  these  The  present  Navy  of  the  United  States,  aside  from 

Government  suits  have  aooumulated,  so  that  by  eon-  the  Rhips  in  course  of  oonstmction,  consists  of— 

tinuous  sessions  of  the  oouits  devoted  to  the  trial  of  first,  fourteen  sin^le-turreted  monitors,  none  of 

these  cases  they  may  be  determined.  which  are  in  commission,  nor  at  the  present  time  serv- 

It  is  entirely  plain  that  a  ^reat  saving  to  the  Qov-  iceable.    The  batteries  of  these  shijie  are  obsolete,  and 

emment  would  be  accomplished  b^  such  a  remedv,  they  can  only  be  relied  upon  as  auxiliary  ships  in  har^ 

uid  the  suitors  who  have  nonest  elaims  would  not  Be  bor  defense,  and  then  after  such  an  expenditure  upon 

denied  justice  through  delay.  them  as  might  not  be  deemed  ju»tiflable. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  j^ves  a  detailed  Second,  five  fourth-rate  vessels  of  small  tonnage, 

account  of  the  administration  of  his  department,  and  only  one  of  which  was  designed  as  a  war-vessel,  ana 

contains  sundry  recommendations  for  the  improve-  all  of  which  are  auxiliary  merely, 

ment  of  the  service,  which  I  fiiUy  approve.  Third,  twenty-seven  cruising-ships,  three  of  which 

The  army  consbted  at  the  date  or  the  last  oonsoli-  are  buUt  of  iron,  of  small  tonnage,  and  twenty-four 

dated  return  of  2,108  officers,  and  24,946  enlisted  men.  of  wood.    Of  these  wooden  vessels  it  is  estimated  by 

The  expenses  of  the  department  for  the  last  fiscal  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy  that  only  three  will 

year  were  $86,990,903.88,  including  $6,294,806.48  for  be  serviceable  beyond  a  period  of  six  years,  at  whidi 

public  works  and  river  and  harbor  Improvements.  time  it  may  be  said  that  of  the  present  naval  foroe 

I  especially  direct  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  nothing  worthy  the  name  will  remain, 

the  recommendation  that  officers  be  required  to  sub-  All  the  vessels  heretofore  authorized  are  under  con- 

mit  to  an  examination  as  a  preliminaiy  to  their  pro-  tract  or  in  course  of  construction,  except  the  armored 

motion.    I  see  no  objection,  but  many  advantages,  in  ships,  the  torpedo  and  dynamite  boats,  and  one  cruiser, 

adopting  thia  feature,  which  has  operated  so  bene-  As  to  the  last  of  these,  the  bids  were  in  excess  of  the 

flciuly  m  our  Navy  Department,  as  well  as  in  some  limit  fixed  by  Congress.     The  production  in  tlie 

branches  of  the  army.  United  States  of  armor  and  gun- steel  is  a  question 

The  subject  of  coast  defenses  and  fortifications  has  which  it  seems  necessary  to  settle  at  an  early  dav,  if 

been  ftilly  and  caretully  treated  by  the  Board  on  the  armored  war- vessels  are  to  be  completed  with  tnoee 

Fortifications,  whose  report  was  submitted  at  the  last  materials  of  home  manufacture.    This  has  been  the 

session  of  Congress ;  but  no  construction  work  of  the  subject  of  investigation  by  two  boards  and  by  two 

kind  reconmiended  by  the  board  has  been  possible  spedal  committees  of  Congress  within  the  last  three 

during  the  last  year,  from  the  lack  of  appropriations  years.     The  report  of  the  Gun  Foundry  Board  in 

for  such  purpose.  18S4,  of  the  Board  on  Fortifications  made  in  January 

The  defenseless  condition  of  our  sea^-coast  and  lake  last,  and  the  reports  of  the  select  committees  of  the 

frontier  is  perfectly  palpable ;  the  examinations  made  two  houses  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  have 

must  convince  us  all  that  certain  of  our  cities  named  entirely  exhausted  the  subject,  so  far  as  preliminary 

in  the  report  of  the  board  should  be  fortified,  and  that  investigation  is  involved,  and  in  their  reoommenda- 

work  on  the  most*  important  of  these  fortifications  tions  they  are  substantially  agreed, 

should  be  commenced  at  once ;  the  work  has  been  In  the  event  that  the  present  invitation  of  the  de- 

thorottghly  considered  and  laid  out,  the  Secretary  of  partment  forbids  to  fiimish  such  of  this  material  as  is 

War  reports,  but  all  is  delayed  in  default  of  congres-  now  authorized  shall  fail  to  induce  domestic  manu- 

aional  action.  facturers  to  undertake  the   lai^ge   expenditures  re- 

The  absolute  necessity,  judged  by  all  standards  of  quired  to  prepare  for  this  new  manuncturo.  and  no 

prudence  and  foresight,  of  our  preparation  for  an  other  steps  are  taken  by  Congress  at  its  coming  ses- 

effectual  resistance  against  the  armored  ships  and  sion,  the  Secretarv  contemplates  with  dissatisfaction 

steel  guns  and  mortara  of  modem  construction  which  the  necessity  of  ootainin^  abroad  the  armor  and  the 

may  uireaten  the  cities  on  our  coasts,  is  so  apparent,  gun-steel  for  the  authorized  ships.    It  would  seem 

that  I  hope  effective  steps  will  be  taken  in  that  direo-  aeslrable  that  the  wants  of  the  army  and  the  navy  in 

tion  immediately.  this  regard  should  be  reasonably  met,  and  that  by 

The  valuable  and  suggestive  treatment  of  this  ques-  unitiug  their  contracts  such  inducement  mi^ht   m 

tion  by  the  Secretary  of  War  is  earnestly  commended  offered  as  would  result  in  securing  the  domestication 

to  the  cousideration  of  the  Congress.  of  these  important  interests. 

in  September  and  October  last  the  hostile  Apaches  The  afiain  of  the  postal  service  show  marked  and 

who,  under  the  leadership  of  Geronimo,  had  for  eight*  gratifying  improvement  during  the  past  year.    A  par- 

een  montlis  been  on  the  war-path,  and  during  that  ticulor  account  of  its  transactions  ond  condition  is 

time  had  committed  many  murders,  and  been  the  given  in  the  rei>ort  of  the  Postmoster-Qeneral,  which 

cause  of  constant  terror  to  the  settlers  of  Arizona,  will  be  laid  before  vou. 

surrendered  to  General  Miles,  the  military  command-  The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  letter-postage  in  1888, 
er  who  succeeded  General  Crook  in  the  management  rendering  the  postal  revenues  inadequate  to  sustain 
and  direction  of  their  pursuit.  the  expenditures,  and  business  depression  also  con- 
Under  the  terms  oi  their  surrender,  as  then  re-  tributinff,  resulted  in  an  excess  of  cost  for  the  fiscal 
ported,  and  in  view  of  the  understanding  which  these  year  ended  June  80, 1885,  of  eight  and  one  third  mill- 
murderous  savages  seemed  to  entertain  of  the  assur-  ions  of  dollare.  An  additionju  check  upon  receipts 
ances  given  them,  it  was  considered  best  to  imprison  by  doubling  the  measure  of  weight  in  rating  seated 
them  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  their  ever  engiw-  correspondence  and  diminishing  one  half  of  the  chaige 
ing  in  such  outrages  again,  instead  of  trying  them  for  for  newspaper  carriage,  was  imposed  by  legislation 
murder.  Fort  Pickens  having  been  selected  as  a  safe  which  took  effect  with  the  beginning  of  the  post  fiscal 
place  of  confinement,  all  the  adult  males  were  sent  year;  while  the  constant  demand  ofour  territorial  de- 
thither,  and  will  be  closely  guarded  as  prisoners.  In  velopment  and  growing  population,  for  the  extension 
the  mean  time  the  restidue  of  the  band,  who,  though  and  mcrease  of  mail  facilities  and  machinery,  neccs- 
still  remaining  upon  the  reservation,  were  regarded  as  sitates  steady  annual  advance  in  outlay ;  and  tne  carc- 
nnsafe,  and  suspected  of  famishing  aid  to  those  on  fUl  estimate  of  a  year  ago  upon  the  rates  of  expendi- 
the  war-path,  hod  been  removed  to  Fort  Marion,  ture  then  existing  contemplated  the  unavoidable  aug^ 
The  women  and  larger  chil(^n  of  the  hoetiles  were  mentation  of  the  deficiency  in  the  last  fiscal  year  by 
also  taken  there,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  anticipated  rev- 
for  putting  the  children  of  proper  age  in  Indian  enue  for  the  last  year  £Eiiled  of  realization  bv  about 
schools.  $64,000;  but  proper  measures  of  economy  nave  so 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  contains  a  satisfactorily  limited  the  growth  of  expenditure  that 

detailed  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  his  department,  the  total  deficiency,  in  fiict,  fell  below  that  of  18S5 ; 

with  such  a  statement  of  the  action  needed  to  improve  and  at  this  time  the  increase  of  revenue  is  in  a  gaining 

the  same  as  should  challenge  the  earnest  attention  of  ratio  over  the  increase  of  cost,  demonstrating  Uie  suf- 

tho  Congress.  ficicncy  of  the  prfsent  rates  of  postage  ultimately  to 
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sustain  the  service.  This  is  the  more  pleasing,  because  This  is  a  matter  of  yeiy  ffreat  impoitanoe  and  8h< 

our  people  ciy'oy  now  both  cheaper  postoge,  propor-  at  once  receive  congressional  action.    United  St 

tionably  to  distances,  and  a  vaster  and  more  costly  nrisoners  are  now  confined  in  more  than  Uiirty 

service  than  any  other  upon  the  globe.  rerent  State  prisons  and  penitentiaries  8oatiere< 

Betrenchment  has  been  effect^  in  the  cost  of  sup-  everv  part  or  the  countiy.    They  an  Bubjecte< 

plies,  some  expenditures  unwarranted  by  law  have  nearly  as  many  different  modes  of  treatment 

ceased,  and  the  outlays  for  mail-carriage  have  been  discipline,  and  are  &r  too  much  removed  finom 

subjected  to  beneficial  scrutiny.    At  the  close  of  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  Government.    So 

last  fiscal  year  the  expense  of  transportation  on  star  as  they  are  entitled  to  humane  treatment  and  an 

routes  stood  at  an  annual  rate  of  cost  less  by  over  portunity  for  improvement  and  reformation,  the  C- 

$560,000  than  at  the  close  of  the  {>revious  year;  and  emment  is  reponsiblo  to  them  and  sodety  that  tk 

steamboat  and  mail-messenger  service  at  nearly  $200,-  thin^  are  forthcoming.    But  this  doty  can  scan 

000  less.  be  discharged  without  more  absolute  control  and 

The  service  has  been  in  the  mean  time  enlai]|;:ed  and  rection  tlum  is  possible  under  the  present  system, 

extended  bv  the  establishment  of  new  officer,  mcrease  Many  of  our  good  dtiaens  have  interested  th< 

of  routes  of  carriage,  expansion  of  carrier-delivery  con-  selves,  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  in  the  qi 

yenienoes,  and  additions  to  the  railway-mail  facilities,  tion  of  prison  reform.    The  General  Govemn 

in  accordance  wth  the  growing  exigencies  of  the  should  be  in  a  situation,  since  there  must  be  Un 

country  and  the  long-established  policy  of  the  Gov-  States  prisoners,  to  fUmish  important  ud  in  ' 

emment.  movement,  and  should  be  able  to  illustrate  what  i 

The  Postmaster-General  calls  attention  to  the  exist-  be  prsctically  done  in  the  direction  of  this  refo 

ing  law  for  compensating  railroads,  and  expresses  the  and  to  present  an  exsmple  in  the  treatment  and 

opmion  that  a  method  may  be  devised  which  will  provementofits  prisoners  worthy  of  imitation, 

prove  more  just  to  the  camera  and  beneficial  to  the  With  prisons  under  its  own  control,  the  Oovc 

Government ;  and  the  subject  appears  worthy  of  your  ment  could  deal  with  the  somewhat  vexed  quest 

early  consideration.  of  convict-labor,  so  far  as  its  convicts  were  concerr 

Tne  differences  which  arose  during  the  year  with  according  to  a  ^lan  of  its  own  adoption,  and  with  • 

certain  of  the  ocean-steamship  companies  have  termi-  regard  to  thenffhts  and  interests  of  our  laboring 

nated  by  the  acquiescence  or  all  in  the  policy  of  the  izens.  Instead  of  sometimes  aiding  in  the  operat 

Government  approved  by  the  Congress  m  the  postal  of  a  system  which  causes  among  tiiem  irritation  i 

appropriation  at  its  last  session ;  and  the  department  discontent. 

now  e^jovs  the  utmost  service  afforded  by  all  vessels  Upon   consideration  of  this  subject  it   might 

which  sad  from  our  portn  upon  either  ocean— hi  service  thought  wise  to  erect  more  than  one  of  these  instituti* 

generally  adequate  to  the  needs  of  our  intercourse,  located  in  such  places  as  would  best  subserve  the  {> 

Petitions  have,  however,  been  presented  to  the  de-  poses  of  convenience  and  economy  in  transportati 

partment  by  numerous  merchants  and  manufactureni  The  considerable  cost  of  maiiitaining  these  convi 

for  the  estaolishment  of  a  direct  service  to  tiio  Ai^^n-  as  at  present,  in  State  institutions,  would  bo  saved 

tine  Republic  and  for  semi-monthly  dispatches  to  the  the  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed ;  and  by  emph 

Empire  of*  Brazil ;  and  the  subject  is  commended  to  ing  them  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  w 

your  consideration.    It  is  an  obvious  duty  to  provide  needed  for  use  by  the  Government,  quite  a  large 

the  means  of  postal  communication  which  our  com-  ouniary  benefit  would  be  realized  in  partial  return 

merce  requires,  and  with  pradent  forecast  of  results  our  outlay. 

the  wise  extension  of  it  may  lead  to  stimulating  inter-  I  again  urge  a  change  in  the  Federal  iudidal  s; 

course  and  become  the  harbinger  of  a  profitable  traiBo,  tem  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people  ana  obviate  i 

which  wiU  open  new  avenues  for  the  disposition  of  delays  necessarily  attending  the  present  condition 

the  products  of  our  industry.    The  circumstances  of  affkira  in  our  courts.    All  are  agreed  that  somethi 

the  countries  at  the  far  south  of  our  continent  are  such  should  be  done,  and  much  favor  is  shown,  by  th> 

as  to  invite  our  enterprise  and  afford  the  promise  of  veil  able  to  advise,  to  the  plan  suggested  by  the  : 

sufficient  advantages  to  justify  an  unusual  effort  to  tomey-General  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  s 

bring  about  the  closer  relations  which  greater  freedom  recommended  in  my  last  annual  message.    This  r 

of  communication  would  tend  to  establish.  ommendation  is  hera  renewed,  together  with  anotl 

I  suggest  that,  as  distinguished  from  a  grant  or  made  at  the  same  time^  touching  a  chaige  in  the  mi 

subsidy  for  the  mere  benefit  of  any  line  of  trade  or  ner  of  compensating  district  attorneys  and  maraha 

travel,  whatever  outlay  may  be  required  to  secure  and  the  latter  subject  is  commended  to  the  Congr 

additional  postal  service,  necessary  and  proper  and  for  its  action,  in  the  interest  of  econom^r  to  the  G< 

not  otherwise  attainable,  should  be  regarded  as  within  emment,  and  humanity,  fairaeaSy  and  justice  to  c 

the  lunit  of  legitimate  compensation  for  such  service.  P<^£pl^- 

Tho  extension  of  the  free-delivery  service  as  sug-  Tne  report  of  the  Secretary  ef  the  Interior  prese] 

gested  by  the  Postmaster-General  has  heretofore  ro-  a  comprehensive  summaiy  of  the  work  of  the  varic 

ceivcd  my  sanction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  suitable  branches  of  the  public  service  connected  with  i 

enactment  may  soon  be  agreed  upon.  departnient ;  and  the  suggestioBS  and  recommenc 

The  request  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  cna-  tions  which  it  contiuns  for  tiie  improvement  of  t 

ble  the  general  inspection  of  fourth-class  offices  has  service  should  receive  your  careAil  consideration, 

my  approbation.  The  exhibit  made  of  the  condition  of  our  Indl 

I  renew  my  approval   of  the  recommendation  of  population,and  the  progress  of  the  work  for  their  e 

the   Postmaster- General   that  another  assistant  be  lignteninent,  notwithstanding  the  many  embarru 

provided  for  the  Post-Offlee  Department ;  and  I  in-  ments  which  hinder  the  better  administration  of  tl 

vite  your  attention  to  the  several  other  recommenda-  important  branch  of  the  service,  is  a  gratifying  ai 

tions  in  his  report.  hopef\il  one. 


of  the  Congress  to  the  same^  and  due  consideration  to  $7,850,775.12,  were  ample  for  the  service  und 

of  the  recommendations  therem  contained.  the  conditions  and  restrictions  of  laws  regulating  th( 

In  the  report  submitted  by  tiiis  officer  to  the  last  expenditure.    There  renuuned  a  balance  on  hand  < 

session  of  t"      '^               "               "                      -   -  -                        -^-                 .....           ^ 

the  erection 

prisoners 

courts ;  and  he  repeats  the  recommendation  in  his  re-  subject  to  \)e  carrieci  to  the  surplus  ftind  as  rcquir 

port  for  the  last  year.  by  law. 
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M8.^  ^  . .  .... 

ycmr.  mended  in  my  i>revious  annual  mcMa^  the  pasaajre 
The  present  Byatem  of  a$i;endeji,  while  absolutely  '  of  a  law  authorizing  the  appointment  oi'  a  commission 
necessary  and  well  adapted  for  the  manafi^ment  of  as  an  instrumentality  auxiliary  to  tlioee  already  estab- 
our  Indian  affairs  and  for  the  ends  in  view^  when  it  lished,  for  the  care  of  the  Indians.  It  was  designed 
was  adopted,  is  at  the  present  sta^  of  Indian  man-  that  this  commission  should  be  compotted  of  six  Intel- 
agement  InadequatCf  standing  alone,  for  the  acoom-  li^nt  and  capable  persons — ^three  to  be  detailed  fVom 
piishmentof  an  object  which  has  become  pressing  in  the  army — havincr  practical  ideas  upon  the  sul^ect  of 
Its  importance— the  more  rapid  transition  fh>m  tribal  the  treatment  of  Indians,  and  interested  in  their  wel- 
organizations  to  citizenship,  of  such  portions  of  the  fare ;  and  that  it  should  be  chai)(ed,  under  the  direc- 
Indians  as  are  capable  of  civilized  life.  tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Intetior,  with  the  manage- 
When  ^'  ^ "  ^"    ^~"  -  -'  -'  -    " '  "  '  " '^"^ 


race  was 

Territories, ^  ,                           .          , 

eration  of  civilization ;  and  all  efforts  were  mainly  dians  themselves  differ,  in  their  progress,  needs,  dis- 

directed  to  the  nudntenanoe  of  fKendly  relations  and  position,  and  capacity  for  improvement  or  immediate 

the  preservation  of  peace  and  quiet  on  the  ftontier.  self-support. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  By  tne  aid  of  such  a  commission  much  unwise  and 
the  Indian  fh>ntier.  Civilization,  with  the  busy  hum  useless  expenditure  of  money,  waste  of  materials,  and 
of  industry  and  the  influences  of  Christianity,  sur-  unavailing  efforts  might  be  avoided ;  and  it  is  hoped 
rounds  these  people  at  every  point  None  of  the  that  this  or  some  measure  which  the  wibdom  of  Con- 
tribes  are  outside  of  the  bounds  of  organized  govern-  grcss  may  better  devise,  to  supply  the  deflcienov  of 
loent  and  society,  except  that  the  territorial  system  tne  present  system,  may  receive  your  consideration, 
has  not  been  extended  over  that  portion  of  the  coun-  and  the  appropriate  legislation  be  provided. 
try  known  as  the  Indian  Territory.  As  a  race  the  The  time  is  ripe  for  the  work  of  sucli  an  agency. 
Indians  are  no  lons^er  hostile,  but  may  be  considered  There  is  le.ss  opposition  to  the  education  and  train- 
as  submissive  to  the  control  of  the  Qovemment ;  few  ing  of  the  Indian  youth,  as  shown  by  the  increased  at- 
of  them  only  are  trnublesome.  Except  the  fhigments  tendance  upon  the  schools,  and  there  is  a  yielding 
of  several  bonds,  all  are  now  gathercxl  upon  reserva-  tendency  for  the  individual  holding  of  lands.  Devei- 
tions.  opment  and  advancement  in  these  directions  are  es- 

It  is  no  longer  powsible  for  them  to  subsist  by  the  sential,  and  should  have  every  encouragement.    As 

ohaso  and  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth.  the  rising  generation  are  taught  the  language  of  civili- 

With  an  abundance  of  hmd,  if  furnished  with  the  zation  and  trained  in  habits  of  industry,  they  should 

means  and  implementei  for  profitable  husbandly,  their  assume  the  duties,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  of 

life  of  entire  dependence  upon  Qovemment  rations  citizenship. 

ftom  day  to  day  is  no  longer  defensible.    Their  in-  No  obs^tade  should  hinder  the  location  aqd  settle- 

elination,  long  fostered  by  a  defective  system  of  oon-  ment  of  any  Indian  willing  to  take  land  in  severalty  ; 


change  of  life  which  their  altered  circumstances  press  But  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  making 

upon  them.    But  barbarism  and  civilization  can  not  on  some  of  the  reservations,  and  on  otiicrs  the  allot- 

livo  toji^ether.    It  is  impossible  that  such  incongruous  ments  provided  for  are  so  Bftiall,  that  the  Indians, 

conditions  should  coexist  on  the  same  soil.  thou^  ready  and  desiring  to  settle  down,  are  not  will- 

They  are  a  portion  of  our  people,  are  under  the  au-  ing  to  accept  such  small  areas,  when  their  reservatioTis 

thority  of  our  Government,  and  nave  a  peculiar  claim  contain  ample  lands  to  affoid  them  homesteads  of  suf- 

uponand  are  entitled  to  the  fostering  car^  and  proteo-  ficient  size  to  meet  their  present  and  future  needs, 

tion  of  the  nation.    The  Qovemment  can  not  relieve  These  inequalities  of  existing  special  laws  and  trea- 

itself  of  this  responsibility  until  they  are  so  far  trained  ties  should  be  corrected,  and  some  general  leeislation 

and  dvilized  as  to  be  able  wholly  to  manage  and  care  on  the  subject  should  be  provided,  so  that  the  moro 

for  tiiemselves.    The  paths  in  which  they  should  progressive  members  of  tiie  different  tribes  may  be 

walk  must  be  clearly  nuirked  out  for  them,  and  they  settled  upon  homesteads,  and  by  their  example  lead 

must  be  led  or  guided  until  they  are  familiar  with  the  othera  to  follow,  breaking  away  from  tribal  customs 

way  and  competent  to  assume  tne  duties  and  respon-  and  substituting  therefor  the  love  of  home,  the  inter- 

hibilities  of  our  citizenship.  est  of  the  fhmily,  and  the  mle  of  the  state. 

Progress  in  this  great  work  will  continue  only  at  The  Indian  oharaoter  and  nature  are  such  that  they 

the  present  slow  pace  and  at  great  expense,  unless  the  are  not  easily  led  while  brooding  over  uzia^iusted 

system  and  methods  of  management  are  improved  to  wrongs.    This  is  especially  so  regarding  their  lands. 

meet  the  changed  conditions  and  urgent  demands  of  Matten  arising  from  the  construction  and  operation 

the  service.  of  railroads  across  some  of  the  reservations,  and  claims 

The  agents  having  general  charge  and  supervision  of  title  and  right  of  occupancy  set  up  by  white  persons 
in  many  cases  of  more  than  five  thousand  Indians,  to  some  of  the  best  land  withm  other  reservations,  re- 
scattered  over  large  reservations,  and  burdened  with  quire  legislation  for  their  final  adjustment. 
the  details  of  accountability  for  fhnds  and  supplies.  The  settlement  of  these  matters  will  remove  many 
have  time  to  look  after  the  industrial  training  ana  embarrassments  to  progress  in  the  work  of  leading  the 
improvement  of  a  few  Indians  only ;  the  many  are  neg-  Indians  to  the  adoption  of  our  institutions  and  brinflr- 
locted  and  remain  idle  and  dependent — conditions  ing  them  under  the  operation,  the  influence,  and  the 
not  favorable  for  progress  in  civilization.  protection  of  the  universal  laws  of  our  country. 

The  compensation  allowed  these  sffents,  and  the  oon-  The  reoommendations  of  tiie  Secretary  of  the  In- 

ditions  of  the  service,  are  not  calcuuited  to  secure  for  terior  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Of- 

the  work  men  who  are  fitted  by  ability  and  skill  to  floe  looking  to  the  better  protection  of  public  lands 

properly  plan  and  intclligentiy  direct  the  methods  best  and  of  the  public  surveys,  tlie  preservation  of  national 

adaptea  to  produce  the  most  speedy  results  and  per-  forests,  the  abjudication  of  irrants  to  States  and  cor- 

manent  benefits.  porations  and  of  private  land  claims,  and  the  increased 

Hence  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  agency  or  eiBciency  of  the  public  land  service,  are  commended 

system,  directed  to  the  end  of  promoting  the  general  to  the  attention  of  Congress.    To  secure  the  widest 

andmorenpid  transition  of  the  tribes  from  habits  and  distribution    of  publlo  lands  in  limited  quantities 

customs  of  barbarism  to  the  ways  of  civilization.  among  settlera  for  residence  and  cultivation  and  thus 

With  an  anxious  desire  to  devise  some  plan  of  op-  make  the  greatest  number  of  individual  homes,  was 

TOL.  xzrn.— 11  A 
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the  primaiT  object  of  the  public  land  legislation  in  tenses  by  which  in  some  cases  such  incloeun 

the  early  aays  of  the  repuolic.    This  system  was  a  justified,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  I 

simple  one.   It  oommenoeld  with  an  admirable  scheme  tary  of  the  Interior. 

of  public  surveys,  by  which  the  humblest  citizen  could  The  removal  of  the  fences  still  remaining  whii 

identify  the  tract  upon  which  he  wished  to  establish  dose  public  lands  will  be  enforced  with  all  U 

his  home.    The  price  of  lands  was  placed  within  the  thority  :ind  means  with  which  the  executive  fa 

reach  of  all  the  enterprising,  industrious,  and  honest  of  the  Government  is  or  shall  be  invested  by  the 

pioneer  citizens  of  the  country.    It  was  soon,  how-  greae  for  that  purpose. 

ever,  found  that  the  object  of  the  laws  was  perverted  The  report  of  the  Conmussioner  of  Pension] 

under  the  system  of  cash  sales,  from  a  distribution  of  tains  a  detailed  and  most  satisfactoij  exhibit  < 

land  among  the  people  to  an  accumulation  of  land  operations  of  the  Pension  Bureau  durmg  the  last 

capital  by  wealthy  and  speculative  persons.   To  dieck  year.    The  amount  of  work  done  was  the  larg 

this  tendency  a  preference  right  of  purchase  was  given  any  year  since  the  oiyranization  of  the  bureau ;  i 

to  settlers  on  tne  land,  a  plan  which  culminated  in  has  been  done  at  leas  cost  tiian  during  the  pn 

the  general  pre-emption  act  of  1841.    The  foundation  year  in  everv  division. 

of  this  system  was  actual  residence  and  cultivation.  On  the  80th  day  of  June,  1886,  there  were  81 

Twenty  years  later  the  homestead  law  was  devised  to  pensioners  on  the  rolls  of  the  bureau. 

more  surely  place  actual  homes  in  the  possession  of  Since  1861  there  have  been  1,018,785  applic 

actual  cultivators  of  the  soil.    The  land  was  given  for  ]>ensionB  filed,  of  which  78,884  were  based 

without  price,  the  sole  conditions  beinff  residence,  im-  service  in  the  War  of  1812.    There  were  621,' 

{)rovement.  and  cultivation.    Other  laws  have  fol-  these  applications  allowed^  including  60,178  t 

owed,  each  designed  to  encourage  the  aoc^uirement  soldiers  of  1812  and  their  widows, 

and  use  of  land  in  limited  individual  (quantities.    But  The  total  amount  paid  for  pensions  Binoo  It 

in  later  years  these  laws,  through  vicious  administra-  $808,624,811.67. 

tive  methods  and  under  changed  conditions  of  com-  The  number  of  new  pensions  allowed  durin 
raunication  and  transportation,  have  been  so  evaded  year  ended  June  80, 1886,  is  40,867 — a  lar^ger  m 
and  violated  that  their  beneficent  purpose  is  threat-  than  has  been  allowed  in  an^  year  save  one 
ened  with  entire  defeat.  The  metboos  of  such  eva-  1861 ;  the  names  of  2,229  pensioners  which  had 
sions  and  violations  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  re^  previously  dropped  from  the  rolls,  were  restore< 
ports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commis-  ing  the  year,  ana  after  deducting  those  dropped 
sioner  of  the  Gederal  Land-Office.  The  rapid  appro-  in  the  same  time  for  various  causes,  a  net  in< 
priation  of  our  public  lands  without  bona-JUU  settie-  remains  for  the  year  of  20^658  names, 
raents  or  cultivation,  and  not  only  without  intention  From  Jan.  1, 1861,  to  Dec.  1,  1885,  1,967  p 
of  residence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  their  aggregation  pension  acts  had  been  passed.  Since  the  last- 
in  lai^  holdings,  in  many  cases  in  the  hands  of  for^  tioned  date,  and  during  the  last  session  of  the 
eigners.  invites  the  serious  and  immediate  attention  gress,  644  such  acts  beoime  laws, 
of  the  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  can  examine  our  pc 
The  energies  of  the  land  department  have  been  do-  establishment  and  its  operations,  without  bein^ 
voted  diMng  the  present  administration  to  remedy  vinced  that  through  its  instrumentality  justice  c 
defects  and  correct  abuses  in  the  public  land  service,  very  nearly  done  to  all  wlio  are  entiued  under 
The  results  of  these  efforts  are  f^o  lai^ly  in  the  nature  ent  laws  to  the  pension  bounty  of  the  Govemi 
of  reforms  in  the  processes  and  methods  of  our  land  but  it  is  undeniable  that  cases  cxist^  well  entit 
system  as  to  prevent  adequate  estimate ;  but  it  ap-  relief,  in  which  the  Pension  Bureau  is  power) 
pears  by  a  compilation  from  the  reports  of  the  Com-  fud  the  really  worthy.  Cases  of  this  class  are  si 
missioner  of  the  General  Land-Odloe  that  the  immedi-  only  lack  by  misfortune  the  kind  or  Quality  of 
ate  effect  in  leading  caj>es  which  have  come  to  a  final  which  the  law  and  relations  of  the  bureau  re 
termination  baa  been  the  restoration  to  the  mass  of  or  which,  though  their  merit  is  apparent,  for 
public  lands  of  two  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  other  reason  can  not  be  justly  dealt  with  througl 
thousand  acres ;  that  two  million  three  hundred  and  eral  laws,  and  these  conditions  fUlly  justify  ap 
seventy  thousand  acres  are  embraced  in  investiga-  tion  to  Congress  and  special  enactments;  butti 
lions  now  pending  before  the  department  or  the  sort  to  Congress  for  a  special  pension  act  to  ovt 
courts,  and  that  the  action  of  Con^ss  has  been  asked  the  deliberate  and  carefHil  determination  of  the 
to  effect  the  restoration  of  two  million  seven  hundred  sion  Bureau  on  the  ZLerits  is  to  secure  favorable  i 
and  ninety  thousand  acres  additional :  besides  which  when  it  could  not  be  expected  under  most  1; 
four  million  acres  have  been  withhela  from  reservo-  execution  of  the  laws.  It  must  be  admitted  tha 
tion,  and  the  rights  of  entrv  thereon  maintained.  opens  the  doors  to  the  allowance  of  questio 
I  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  pre-emption  and  claims,  and  presents  to  the  legislative  and  exc< 
timber-culture  acts,  and  that  the  homestead  laws  bo  branches  of  the  Government  applications  concc 
so  amended  as  to  better  secure  compliance  with  their  not  within  the  law  and  plainly  devoid  of  merit 
requirements  of  residence,  improvement,  and  cultiva-  so  surrounded  by  sentiment  and  patriotic  feeliiu 
tion  for  the  period  of  five  years  from  date  of  entry,  they  are  hard  to  resist.  I  suppose  it  will  not  c 
without  commutation  or  provision  for  speculative  re-  nied  that  many  claims  for  pensions  are  made  wi 
linquishmeut.  I  also  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  merit  and  that  many  have  oecn  allowed  upon  fn 
desert-land  laws  unless  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  lent  representations.  Tliis  has  been  dedared 
Oongress  to  so  amend  these  laws  as  to  render  tiiem  the  Pension  Bureau,  not  only  in  this,  but  in 
lees  liable  to  abuses.    As  the  chief  motive  for  on  eva-  administrations. 

sion  of  the  laws,  and  the  principal  cause  of  their  result  The  usefulness  and  the  justice  of  any  systei 

in  land  accumulation  instead  of  land  distribution,  it  the  distribution  of  pensions  depend  upon  the  eqi 

the  fiicility  with  which  transfers  are  made  of  the  right  and  uniformity  of  its  operation, 

intended  to  be  secured  to  settlers,  it  may  be  deemied  It  will  be  seen  fVom  the  report  of  the  Commisa 

advisable  to  provide*  by  legislation  some  guards  and  that  there  are  now  paid  by  tne  Government  one 

checks  upon  the  alienation  of  homestead  rights  and  dred  and  thir^-one  different  rates  of  pension, 

lands  covered  thereby  until  patents  issue.  He  estimates  from  the  best  information  he  ca 

Last  year  an  cxocullve  proclamation  was  issued  dl-  tain  that  nine  thousand  of  those  who  have  servt 

rccting  the  removal  of  fences  which  inclosed  the  public  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  are 

domain.    Many  of  these  have  been  removed  in  obodi-  supported,  iti  whole  or  in  part,  from  public  fun 

enoo  to  such  order;  but  much  of  the  public  land  still  by  oi^ganized  diaritics,  exclusive  of  those  in  sol< 

remains  within  the  lines  of  these  unlawful  fences,  homes  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Go 

The  ingenious  methods  resortocl  to  in  order  to  con-  ment.    Only  13  per  cent,  of  these  are  pensio 

tinue  these  trespasses,  and  the  hardihood  of  the  pre-  while  of  the  entire  number  of  men  furnished  fc 
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lite  wtr  somethixii;  like  20  per  cent.,  including  their  bly  in  ezoeae  of  the  number  reoeiv^ed  during  any  pre- 

widowB  aud  relativea,  have  been  or  now  are  in  the  re-  ceding  year. 

ceipt  of  pensious.  The  receipts  of  the  Patent-Offloe  during  the  year 

The  American  people,  with  a  patriotic  and  gratefUl  aggregate  $1,205,167.80,  enabling  the  ofl&  to  turn 
regard  for  our  ex-mldierB — too  broad  and  too  sacred  into  the  Treasury  a  surplus  revenue,  over  and  above 
to  oe  mooopolind  hy  any  special  advocates—are  not  all  expenditures,  of  about  $168,710.80. 
only  willing  but  anxious  that  equal  and  exact  justice  The  number  of  patents  granted  during  the  last  fis- 
ahould  be  done  to  all  honest  claimants  for  pensiooa.  cal  year,  including  reissues,  trade-marks,  designs,  and 
In  their  dght  the  friendless  and  destitute  soldier,  do-  labela,  was  25.619— a  number  also  quite  laigcly  in  ex- 
pendent  on  public  charity,  if  otherwii^e  entitled,  has  ocss  of  that  or  any  preceding  ^ear. 
precisely  the  same  right  to  share  in  the  provision  made  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  shows  the  office  to 
for  those  who  fought  their  country's  battles  as  those  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  constantly  incieav 
better  able,  through  friends  and  influence,  to  push  inff  in  its  business.  Noincreaseof  force  is  aaked  for. 
their  claims.  Evciy  pension  that  ia  granted  under  The  amount  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
our  present  plan  upon  any  other  grounds  than  act-  June  80, 1886,  was  $890,760.  The  amount  eftimatea 
nal  service  and  iigury  or  disease  incurred  in  such  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1887,  was  $858,960.  The 
service,  and  every  instance  of  the  many  in  which  poi-  amount  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
aions  an  increased  on  other  grounds  than  the  merits  1888,  is  $778,770. 

of  the  claim,  work  an  ixvjustice  to  the  brave  and  crip-  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  suggcets  a  change  in 

pled,  but  poor  and  friendless  soldier,  who  ia  entirely  the  plan  for  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 

neglected,  or  who  must  be  content  with  the  smallest  PacQlc  subsidizea   roads  to  the  Government.    His 

sum  allowed  under  general  laws.  suggestion  has  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  the  per- 

There  are  fiu  too  many  neighborhoods  in  which  are  sons  selected  by  the  Government  to  act  as  directors  of 

found  glaring  cases  of  inequality  of  treatment  in  the  these  roads  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 

matter  of  pensions ;  and  they  are  largely  due  to  a  States  in  the  board  of  direction.    In  considering  the 

yielding  in  the  Pension  Bureau  to  importunity  on  the  plan  proposed^  the  sole  matters  which  should  be  taken 

part  of  those,  other  than  the  pensioner,  who  are  espe-  mto  account,  m  my  opinion,  are  the  situation  of  the 

oially  interested,  or  they  arise  from  special  acta  passed  Government  as  a  creditor,  and  the  surest  way  to  secure 

for  tAe  benefit  of  individuals.  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  its  debt. 

The  men  who  fought  side  by  nde  should  stand  side  By  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

by  side  when  Uioy  participate  in  a  grateftd  notion's  United  States  It  has  been  a4iudged  that  the  laws  of 

kind  remembrance.  the  several  States  are  inoperative  to  regulate  ntcs 

Every  consideration  of  fairness  and  justice  to  our  of  transportation  upon  railroads,  if  such  regulation 

ex-solcuers  and  the  protection  of  the  patriotic  instinct  interferes  with  the  rate  of  carriage  flrom  one  State  into 

of  our  citiiens  firom  perversion  and  violation,  point  to  another.    This  important  field  of  control  and  regula- 

the  adoption  of  a  pulsion  system  broad  and  oompre-  tion  having  been  thus  left  entirely  unoccupiea,  the 

henaive  enough  to  cover  every  contingency,  and  which  expediency  of  Federal  action  upon  the  subject  is 

shall  make  unnecessary  an  objectionable  volume  of  worthy  of  consideration, 

special  legislation.  The  relations  of  labor  to  capita]  and  of  laboring  men 

As  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  prindple  of  granting  to  their  employeia  are  of  the  utmost  concern  to  every 

pensions  for  service,  and  disability  as  the  resmt  of  the  patriotic  citizen.    When  these  are  strained  and  dia- 

service,  the  allowance  of  pensions  should  be  restricted  torted,  unjustifiable  claims  ire  apt  to  be  insisted  upon 

to  cases  presenting  these  features.  by  both  interests,  and  in  the  controversy  which  re- 

Every  patriotic  neait  responds  to  a  tender  consider-  suits,  the  welfare  of  all  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
ation  for  those  who,  having  served  their  country  long  country  an  jeopardised.  Any  intervention  of  the  Gen- 
and  well,  an  reduoed  to  (wstitution  and  dependence,  eral  Government,  wiUiin  the  limits  of  its  constitutional 
not  aa  an  inddent  of  their  service^  but  with  advanc-  authority,  to  avert  such  a  condition,  should  be  will- 
ing age  or  through  sickness  or  misfortune.    We  an  ingly  accorded. 

alTtompted  by  ti^e  oontemplaUon  of  such  a  condition  In  a  special  message  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at 

to  auppiy  relief,  and  are  often  impatient  of  the  limita-  its  last  session  I  suggested  the  enlargement  of  our 

tions  of  public  duty.    Yielding  to  no  one  in  the  desire  present  I<abor  Bureau  and  adding  to  its  present  ftmc- 

to  indulge  this  feeling  of  consideration,  I  can  not  rid  tions  the  power  of  arbitration  in  cases  where  diiibr- 

myself  of  the  conviction  that  if  these  ex-soldiera  are  ences  arise  between  employer  and  employed.    When 

to  be  relieved,  they  and  their  cause  are  entitled  to  the  these  difibrences  reach  such  a  stage  as  to  result  in  the 

benefit  of  an  enactment  under  which  relief  may  be  interruption  of  commerce  between  the  States,  the  ap- 

claimed  as  a  right,  and  that  such  relief  should  be  plication  of  this  remedy  by  the  General  Government 

granted  under  the  sanction  of  law,  not  in  evasion  of  might  be  regarded  as  entirely  within  its  constitutional 

It ;  nor  should  such  worthy  objects  of  care,  all  equally  powere.    And  I  think  we  might  reasonably  hope  that 

entitled,  be  remitted  to  the  unequal  operation  or  svm-  such  arbitratore,  if  carefully  selected  and  ir  entitled  to 

pathy,  or  the  tender  mereiea  of  social  and  political  in-  the  confidence  of  the  parties  to  be  affected,  would  be 

fluence  wiA  their  uiuuet  disiniminations.  voluntarily  called  to  the  settlement  of  controveraies  of 

The  discharged  soldien  and  sailore  of  the  country  less  extent  and  not  necessarily  within  the  domain  of 

are  our  fellow-citizens,  and  interested  with  us  in  the  Federal  regulation. 

passage  and  faithful  execution  of  wholesome  laws.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  suggestion  is  worthy 

They  can  not  be  swerved  flrom  their  duty  of  citixen-  the  attention  or  the  Congress, 

ship  by  artftil  appeals  to  their  spirit  of  brotherhood  But  after  all  has  been  done  by  the  pasxa^  of  laws 

bom  of  common  peril  and  suffering,  nor  will  they  ex-  either  Federal  or  State  to  relieve  a  situation  full  of 

act  a4  a  test  of  devotion  to  their  welfare  a  willingness  solicitude,  mudi  more  remains  to  be  accomplished  by 

to  neglect  public  duty  in  their  behalf.  the  reinstatement  and  cultivation  of  a  true  American 

On  the  4th  of  Marob,  1885,  the  current  business  of  sentiment  which  recognizes  the  eauality  of  American 

the  Patcnt-Ofilcs  was,  on  an  avera^^  five  and  a  half  citizenship.    This,  in  the  light  or  our  traditions  and 

months  in  arrcan,  and,  in  several  divisions  more  than  in  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  would  teach 

twelve  months  behindL    At  the  olose  of  the  lant  fiscal  that  a  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  interests 

year  such  current  work  was  but  three  months  in  ar-  is  the  surest  path  to  national  greatness  and  the  hap- 

rcant,  and  it  is  asserted  and  believed  that  in  the  next  piness  of  all  our  people,  that  capital  should,  in  reoog- 

few  months  the  delay  in  obtaining  an  examination  of  nition  of  the  brotherhood  of  our  citizenship  and  in  a 

an  application  for  a  patent  will  be  but  nominal.  spirit  of  American  fairness,  generously  accord  to  labor 

The  number  of  applications  for  patents  during  the  its  just  compensation  and  consideration,  and  that  oon- 

last  fiscal  year,  including  reissues,  designs,  trade-  tented  labor  is  capitaPs  best  protection  and  faithful 

marks,  and  labels,  equals  40,678,  which  is  oonsidcro-  ally.    It  would  teach,  too,  that  the  diverse  situations 
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of  our  people  are  inseparable  from  our  civilization,  be  made  equal  to  other  officers  of  the  Goven 

that  eveiy  citizen  shoulo,  in  his  sphere,  be  a  oontribu-  having  like  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  I  ho|: 

tor  to  the  general  good,  that  capital  does  not  necessarily  such  reasonable  appropriations  may  be  made  t 

tend  to  the  oppression  of  labor,  and  that  violent  dis-  enable  them  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 

turbanoes  ana  disoiden  alienate  from  their  promoters  they  have  in  charge, 

true  American  sympathy  and  kindly  feeling.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congres 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  representing  the  pliun  duty  which  the  Government  owes  to  the  ( 

oldest  and  larccst  of  our  national  industries,  is  sub*  itors  in  the  Freedman*s  Savings  and  Trust  Com 

serving  well  the  purposes  of  its  organization.    By  the  This  company  was  chartered  by  the  Conxcre 

introduction  of  new  subjects  of  farming  enterprise,  the  benefit  of  the  most  illitente  and  humble  < 

and  by  opening  new  sources  of  agricuUural  wealtii  people,  and  with  the  intention  of  encouraging  in 

and  the  diseemmation  of  early  information  concerning  industry  and  thrift.    Most  of  its  branches  wen 

production  and  prices,  it  has  contributed  largely  to  the  sided  over  by  officers  holdingthe  commission 

country's  prosperity.    Through  this  agency^  advanced  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States.    ' 

thought  and  investigation  touching  the  suDjocts  it  has  and  other  circumstances  reasonably,  I  think,  led 

in  cmurge  should,  among  other  things,  be  practically  simple  people  to  suppose  that  the  mvitation  to  d 

applied  to  the  home  prc^uction  at  a  low  cost  of  arti-  their  hara-eamed  savings  in  this  institution  in 

otes  of  food  which  are  now  im{>ortcd  fVom  abroad,  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  their  Govemmen 

Such  an  innovation  will  necessarilv,  of  course,  in  the  their  mone^  should  be  safely  kept  for  tiiem. 

beginning,  be  within  the  domain  or  intelligent  expcri-  When  this  company  failea  it  was  liable  in  th( 

ment ;  ana  the  subject  in  every  stage  should  receive  of  $2,989,925,22  to  61,181  depositors.      Divi< 

allpossible  encouragement  from  the  Government.  amounting  in  the  aggre^te  to  62  per  cent,  have 

The  interests  of  millions  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  declared,  and  the  sum  called  for  andpaid  of  such 

agriculture  are  involved  in  an  enlargement  and  im-  dends  seems  to  be  $1,648,181.72.    Tms  sum  dc 

provement  of  the  results  of  their  labor :  and  a  zealous  ed  from  the  entire  amount  of  deposits  leaves  $1 

regard  for  their  welfare  should  be  willing  tribute  to  744.60  still  unpaid.    Past  experience  has  showr 

those  whose  productive  returns  are  a  mom  source  of  Quite  a  large  port  of  this  sum  will  not  be  calle 

our  progress  and  ])ower.  There  are  assets  still  on  hand  amounting  to  the 

The  existence  of  pleuro-pneumonia  among  the  cattle  mated  sum  of  $1 6,000. 

of  various  States  has  led  to  burdensome  and  in  some  I  think  the  remaining  88  per  cent,  of  such  of 

cases  disastrous  restrictions  in  an  important  branch  of  deposits  as  have  claimants  should  be  paid  by  the 

our  commerce,  threatening  to  affect  the  quanti^  and  emment,  upon  principles  of  equity  and  ffumes 

qoality  of  our  food-supply.    This  is  a  matter  or  such  The  report  of  the  Commissioner,  soon  to  bcloi 

importance  and  of  such  far-reaching  consequence,  tiuit  fore  Congress,  wUl  give  more  satis&ctory  dctai 

I  hope  it  will  engage  the  serious  attention  of  the  Con-  this  subject. 

gress,  to  the  end' that  such  a  remedv  may  be  applied  The  control  of  the  affaire  of  the  District  of  Cok 

as  the  limits  of  a  constitutional  delegation  of  power  having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  purely  exec 

to  the  General  Government  will  permit.  officers,  while  the  Congress  still  retains  all  legLsl 

I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  the  authority  relating  to  its  government^  it  become 

report  of  the  Commissioner,  and  his  suggestions  con-  duty  to  make  known  the  most  pressing  needs  o 

ocming  the  interest  intrusted  to  his  care.  District  and  recommend  their  consideration. 

The  continued  operation  of  the  law  relating  to  our  The  laws  of  the  District  appear  to  be  in  an  u 

Civil  Service  has  added  tiie  most  convincing  proofs  of  tain  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  their  cod 

its  necessity  and  usefulness.    It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  tion  or  revision  is  much  needed. 

note  that  every  public  officer  who  has  a  just  idea  of  During  the  past  year  one  of  the  bridges  Icf 

his  duty  to  the  people,  testifies  to  the  value  of  this  from  the  District  to  the  State  of  Vii^inin  oecam 

reform.    Its  fitonchest  friends  are  found  among  those  fit  for  use,  and  travel  upon  it  was  forbidden, 

who  understand  it  best,  and  its  warmest  supporters  leads  me  to  suggest  that  the  improvement  of  a] 

are  those  who  are  restrained  and  protected  by  its  re-  bridges  crossing  the  Potomac  and  its  branches, 

quirements.  the  dty  of  Washington,  is  worthy  of  the  attenti< 

The  meaning  of  such  restraint  and  protection  is  not  Congress, 

appreciated  by  those  who  want  places  under  the  Gov-  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  represent 

emment,  regardle!»  of  merit  and  efficiency,  nor  by  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor  and  gni] 

those  who  insist  that  the  selection  for  sucn  places  licenses  therefor  should  be  at  once  amended,  and 

should  rest  upon  a  proper  credential  showing  active  legislation  is  needed  to  consolidate,  define,  an( 

partisan  work.    They  mean  to  public  officers,  if  not  lar^  the  sco^  and  powers  of  charitable  and  ] 

their  lives,  the  only  opportunity  afforded  tiiem  to  at-  institutions  within  the  District 

tend  to  public  business,  and  tney  mean  to  the  (rood  I  suggest  that  the  Commissioners  be  clothed 

people  of  the  country  the  better  performance  of  the  tiie  power  to  make,  within  fixed  limitations,  \ 

work  of  their  Government.  regulations.    I  believe  this  power,  granted  and 

It  is  exceedingly  strange  that  the  scope  and  nature  iUllv  guarded,  would  tend  to  subserve  the  good  < 

of  this  reform  are  so  little  understooo,  and  that  so  of  the  municipality. 

many  things  not  included  within  its  plan  are  called  It  seems  that  trouble  still  exists  growing  ont  o 

by  its  name.    When  cavil  yields  more  Ailly  to  exam-  occupation  of  the  streets  and  avenues  by  ceitain 

ination  the  system  will  have  large  additions  to  the  roads  having  their  termini  in  the  city.    It  is  ver; 

number  of  its  friends.  portant  that  such  laws  should  be  enacted  upon 

Our  Civil<^ervioe  reform  may  be  imperfect  in  some  subject  as  will  secure  to  the  railroads  all  the  fad 

of  its  details :  it  may  be  misunderstooa  and  opposed ;  thev  require  for  the  transaction  of  their  business, 

it  may  not  always  oe  faithfully  applied ;  its  clesigns  at  tne  same  time  protect  citizens  firom  injury  to 

may  sometimes  miscarry  through  mistake  or  willful  pereons  or  property. 

intent ;  it  may  sometimes  tremolo  under  the  assaults  The  Commissioners  again  complain  that  the  ao 

of  its  enemies  or  languish  under  the  misguided  zeal  modations  afforded  them  for  the  necessary  office 

of  impracticable  friends:  but  if  the  people  of  this  District  business,  and  for  the  safe  keeping  of^ 

country  ever  submit  to  tne  banishment  of  its  under-  able  books  and  papere,  are  entirely  inauffloien 

lying  principle  from  the  operation  of  their  Govern-  recommend  that  this  condition  of  affairs  be  rem^ 

ment,  thev  will  abandon  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  by  the  Congress,  and  that  suitable  quarters  be 

safety  ana  success  of  American  institutions.  nished  for  tne  needs  of  tiie  District  government 

I  invoke  for  this  reform  the  cheerful  and  ungrudging  In  conclusion,  I  earnestly  invoke  such  wise  i 

support  of  the  Congress.    I  renew  mv  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  people's  legislators,  as  will  sub 

made  last  year  that  the  salaries  of  tne  Commissioners  the  puolio  good  and  demonstrate  during  the  res 
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inir  dftyfl  of  the  Confines  as  at  piwent  organized,  it9  of  each  and  every  saoh  certiflcato  so  received  thereto- 

abilit^  and  inclination  to  so  meet  the  people'^  needa  fore  at  the  State  Department 

that  It  ahall  be  gratefully  remembered  by  an  expect-  8xc.  4.  That  CongreM  Bhall  be  in  seesion  on  the 

ant  constituency.                     Gbovsb  Clxyxlakd.  second  Wednesday   in  Februaiy  succoedintf  every 

Wasuoiotov,  Dsemnh^  6, 1886.  meeting  of  the  electors.    The  Senate  and  House  of 

Bepresentatives  shall  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 

CMBllig  tke  Elertml  Ytte— March  17,  1886,  Bepresentatives  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  in  the  aftei^ 

a  bill  to  fix  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  the  ^^^  ^^  ^b^t  day^  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 

electors  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  •^•H  ^  f*»«^»"  Pr^/^ing  officer.    Two  teUers  shall  be 

to  provide  for  and  isolate  the  counting  Zi  the  ^T^'gX^^^^lJ^  ^p^e^nXe^to 

votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  are  opened  by  the 

the  decision  of  questions  arising  thereon,  passed  President  of  the  Senate,  all  the  certificates  and  papen 

the  Senate.    December  7,  the  measure  was  re-  purporting  to  be  oeitiflcatee  of  the  electoral  votes, 

ported  with  certain  amendments  to  the  House  ^^^^^^^-'J^^'  ^n^n^tr'alfhat^ffi"^^^^^^ 

from  a  select  committee  to  consider  the  subject  the  States,  beginning  with  the  letter  A ;  and  said 

The  following  is  the  bill  as  reported,  with  the  tellers,  having  then  read  the  same  in  the  presence 

passages  stricken  out  inclosed  in  brackets  and  >^°d  hearing  o?  the  two  Houses,  shall  make  a  list  of 

those  inserted  printed  in  italics :  ^*>f  ^«>^  "f  ,^J^^y  ^^  »PI>^  ^  ^"^  ^^  ^^ 

'^  cates ;   and  the  votes  havmg  been  ascertamed  and 

Bt  U  enaetedy  dc.^  That  the  electors  of  each  State  counted  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  rules  in 

shall  meet  and  give  their  votes  on  the  second  Monday  this  act  provided,  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be  de« 

in  January  next  following  their  appointment,  at  suca  llvered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  there- 

placo  in  each  State  as  the  Legislature  of  such  State  upon  announce  the  state  of  the  vote,  and  the  names 

shall  direct.  or  the  personn,  if  any,  elected,  which  announcement 

Sio.  2.  That  if  any  State  shall  have  provided,  by  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  persons,' 

laws  enacted  prior  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  appomt-  if  any,  elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 

ment  of  the  electors,  for  its  final  determination  of  any  United  States,  ond^  together  with  a  list  of  the  votes, 

controverey  or  contest  concerning  the  appointment  of  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  two  Houses.    Upon 

all  or  any  of  the  electors  of  such  State,  by  judidal  or  such  readinff  of  any  such  oertificato  or  paper,  the 

other  methods  or  procedures,  and  such  determination  President  of  the  Senate  shall  call  for  objections,  if 

shall  have  been  made  at  least  six  days  before  the  time  any.    Every  objection  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and 

fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  such  detcrmma-  shall  state  clearhr  and  concisely,  and  without  argu- 

tion  made  pursuant  to  such  law  so  existing  on  said  ment,  the  groima  thereof,  and  shall  be  signed  by  at 

day,  and  made  at  least  six  days  prior  to  the  said  time  least  one  Senator  and  one  member  of  the  House  of 

of  meeting  of  the  electors,  shall  be  conclusive,  and  Representatives  before  the  same  shall  bo  received, 

shall  ffovem  in  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  as  When  all  obj'ections  so  made  to  any  vote  or  paper 

proviaed  in  the  Constitution,  and  as  hereini^r  rogu-  from,  a  State  shall  have  been  received  and  read,  the 

lated,  so  far  as  the  ascertainment  of  the  electors  ap-  Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw,  and  such  objections 

pointed  bv  such  State  is  concerned.  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  decision ;  and 

Sko.  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall,  in 
each  State,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  conclusion  like  manner^  submit  such  objections  to  the  House  of 
of  the  appointment  of  electors  in  such  State,  by  the  Representatives  for  ito  decision ;  and  no  electoral  vote 
final  ascertainment  under  and  in  pursuanoe  of  the  or  votes  ttom  any  State  ftom  which  but  one  lawful 
laws  of  such  State  providing  for  sucn  ascertiunment,  return  has  been  received  shall  be  rejected  [except  by 
to  communicate,  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  to  the  the  affirmative  vote  of  both  Houses].  If  more  than 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  a  certificate  of  one  return  or  paper  purporting  to  be  a  return  from  a 
snch  ascertainment  of  the  electors  appointed,  setting  State  shall  have  been  received  by  the  President  of 
forth  the  names  of  such  electors  and  the  canvass  or  the  Senate,  those  votes,  and  those  only,  shall  be 
other  ascertamment  under  the  laws  of  such  State  of  counted  whidi  shall  have  been  rcffulariy  ^ven  by 
the  number  of  votes  given  or  cast  for  each  person  for  the  electors  who  are  shown  by  tile  determination 
whoeo  appointment  anv  and  all  votes  have  been  given  mentioned  in  section  2  of  this  act  to  have  been 
or  caat  3  and  it  shall  also  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the  appointed,  if  the  determination  in  said  section 
Executive  of  each  State  to  deliver  to  the  electors  of  provided  for  shall  have  been  made,  or  by  such  suo- 
snch  State,  on  or  before  the  day  on  which  they  are  cessois  or  substitutes,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
required  bjr  the  preceding  section  to  meet,  the  same  board  of  electors  so  ascertained,  as  have  oeen  an- 
certificate,  in  triplicate,  under  the  seal  of  the  State :  pointed  to  fill  such  vacanc;^  in  the  mode  provided  by 
and  such  certificate  shall  be  inclosed  and  transmitted  the  laws  of  the  State  ;  but  in  case  there  shall  arise  the 
by  the  electors  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  man-  question  which  of  two  or  more  of  such  State  autfaori- 
ner  as  is  provided  by  law  for  transmitting  by  such  ties  determining  what  electors  luive  been  appointed, 
electors  to  the  seat  of  Government  the  lUts  of  ail  per-  as  mentioned  in  section  8  of  this  act,  is  the  lawfUl 
sons  voted  for  t»  President  and  of  all  persons  voted  tribunal  of  such  State,  the  votes  re^lorly  given  of 
for  as  Vice-President ;  and  section  166  of  the  Rovised  those  electors,  and  Uiose  only,  of  such  State  shall  be 
Statutes  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  if  there  shall  have  counted  whose  title  as  electors  the  two  Houses,  acting 
been  any  final  determination  in  a  State  of  a  contro-  separately,  shall  concurrently  decide  is  supported  by 
versy  or  contest  as  provided  for  in  section  2  of  this  the  decision  of  snoh  State  so  authorized  by  ita  laws ; 
act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  of  such  State,  and  in  such  case  of  more  than  one  return  or  paper 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  determination,  to  purporting  to  be  a  return  from  a  State,  if  there  shall 
communicate,  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  to  the  Sec-  nave  been  no  such  determination  of  the  question  in 
retary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  a  certificate  of  the  State  aforesaid,  then  those  votes,  and  those  only, 
sach  determination,  in  form  and  manner  as  the  same  shall  be  counted  which  [the  two  Houses,  acting  8ep»> 
■hall  have  been  made ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  rately,  shall  concurrently  decide  to  be  the  lawful  votes 
the  United  States,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  of  the  legally  appointed  electors  of  such  State]  W€r€ 
receipt  at  the  State  Department  of  each  of  the  oertifl-  oati  by  tUdort  whom  appointment  shall  have  been  duly 
eates  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  transmitted  to  the  cert\/Ud  under  the  uat  of  the  State  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  State,  shall  publish,  in  such  public  news-  thereqf^  in  accordance  icith  the  laws  of  the  State^  nil- 
paper  as  he  shall  designate,  such  certificates  in  full :  Uee  the  two  Houte*^  acting  eeparately^  shall  concur- 
anci  at  the  first  meeting  of  Conffreas  thereafter  he  shall  rtntlu  decide  such  votes  not  to  be  the  lawful  toUs  qf 
transmit  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  copies  in  full  the  legally  appointed  electors  qf  such  State.    When 
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the  two  Houses  have  voted,  tbev  shall  ixnmediatelj  which  the  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall 

again  meet,  and  the  presiding  officer  BhaU  then  an-  concarrently  decide  to  be  the  lawful  votes  of 

upon  nntfi  the  objections  previoiuOy  made  to  the  votes  It  will  thus  be  seen  tbat  under  the  benate 

or  pn>erB  from  any  State  shall  have  been  Anally  dia-  bill  there  are  three  contingencies  in  which  the 

poMd  of.              , .,     ,            ^           ,  „  t     .  two  Houses  in  counting  the  electoral  vote  mav 

Sao.  5.  That  wHle  the  two  Houses  shall  be  In  f^^  ^        j^^  ^^^  y  ^  ^^  ^Ij^  gt^^ 

meeting  as  provided  m  this  act  the  President  of  the  «  «?,       wuuu  bu^  'j'^."*   v.L  „  ^1-*.  v       « 

Senateshall  have  power  to  preserve  order:  and  no  The  House  committee  has  undertaken  to 

debate  shall  be  allowed  and  no  question  shall  be  put  remedy  this  defect  by  a  limitation  of  the  power 

by  the  presiding  officer  except  to  either  House  on  a  of  the  two  Houses  to  reject  the  vote  of  a  State, 

m^on  to  withdraw.  We  propose  to  amend  the  bill  so  that  where 

Sao.  6.  That  when  the  two  Houses  separate  to  de-  ♦v«,l ;-  k«*  <^«ia  »«♦«•.>  y>-  «v««va.  .^«..v^^:»»  ^^ 

dde  upon  an  objection  that  may  have  bien  made  to  J?*®™  ^}>^^  <>J«  return,  or  paper  purporting  to 

the  counting  of  any  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any  be  a  retarn,  from  a  btate,  ana  the  vote  was 

State,  or  other  queation  arising  in  the  matter,  eacn  regularly  given,   and   the   credentials  of  the 

Senator  and  Bepresentative  may  speak  to  such  objeo-  electors  are  in  due  form  and  in  accordance  with 

tion  or  question  five  minutes,  and  not  more  than  once ;  ^^  j^^g  ^f  ^^^  g^|^  ^^  properly  certified  by 

but  after  such  debate  shall  have  lasted  two  hours  it  rj*          '  *:    ^!lX    ^     *V  -^^  lu^      *      u  « 

shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  of  each  the  executive  authority  thereof,  the  vote  shall 

House  to  put  the  nuun  question  wiUiout  further  do-  be  counted. 

bate.  ^'We  propose  a  further  amendment,  that 

Seo.  7.  That  at  such  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houfies,  where  there  are  two  or  more  returns  from  a 

7^^r^^S:'^e^I^ILiXt/s^S^,  S^*«.  «'d  no  tribund  then«f  has  detennmed 

immediately  upon  hisleft ;  the  Seiitors,  in  thebody  ^^^  ^^  **?«  legally  appointed  electors  from 

of  the  hall  upon  the  right  of  the  preaidini  officer ;  for  the  State,  the  votes  regularly  given  by  electors, 

the  Bepresentatives,  in  the  body  of  the  nail  not  pro-  whose  appointment  shall  have  been  duly  cer- 

vid^  for  the  Senators ;  for  tiie  tellers,  Secretary  of  tified  under  the  seal  of  the  State  by  the  Execu- 

K^l^k-SSli^f^ae^orrl^^  H^^^^r\^!l  -cordance  with  the  laws  of 

Houses,  in  fh>nt  of  the  Clerk's  desk  and  upon  each  "*®  otate,  snail   be  counted,  unless  the  two 

side  of  the  Speaker's  platform.    Such  joint  meetinjr  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  concurrently 

shall  not  be  dissolved  until  the  count  of  electoral  decide  such  votes  not  to  be  the  lawful  votes  of 

votes  shaU  be  completed  and  the  result  deckred;  and  ^^^  jegally  appointed  electors  of  such  State, 

no  recess  shall  be  taken  unless  a  question  shall  have  t^  ^uI^  »,»»„iiiu^««-<.  «-^^^«a^   i»«.  ♦!.«   tj^««^ 

arisen  in  regard  to  counting  any  siJch  votes,  or  other-  "  **^«  amendments  proposed  by  Uie  House 

wise  under  this  act,  in  which  case  it  shall  oe  oompe-  committee  be  agreed  to,  there  will  be  but  one 

tent  for  either  House,  acting  separstely,  in  the  man-  contingency  in  which  the  vote  of  a  State  may 

ner  hereinbetbre  provided,  to  direct  a  recess  of  such  be  rejected.     That  contingency  is  the  presen- 

S?.^°n'J^^^l*?£?/J^vl^^^^  tationof  double  returns  from  a  State  by  op- 

cepted,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  m  the  forenoon.   But  .       «.   .         a.%^     *s.*       j«            •       •     ^\.    j 

if  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  and  the  dedara-  posing  State  authorities,  disagreeing  in  the  de- 

tion  of  the  result  shall  not  have  been  comnleted  be-  termination  as  to  which  set  of  electors  are  the 

fore  the  fifth  calendar  day  next  after  such  first  meet-  legally  appointed  electors  of  the  State.    In  that 

ing  of  tiie  two  Houses,  no  furtiier  or  otiier  recess  shall  ^ase   no   electoral  vote  of  the  State  will  be 

betoken  by  eitiier  House.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^p^ 

In  explanation  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Eden,  of  rately,  shall  concurrently  decide  that  one  of 

niinoiSf  said :  the  opposing  sets  of  electors  are  the  duly  ap- 

^^  The  object  of  the  bill  of  the  Senate  is  to  pointed  electors  of  the  State, 

fix  certain  rules  by  which  the  two  Houses  shall  **  In  case  of  more  than  one  return  from  a 

be  governed  in  counting  the  electoral  vote.  State,  where  no  State  tribunal  has  determined 

**  In  case  of  but  one  return  from  a  State,  the  the  question  as  to  which  is  the  true  and  lawful 

Senate  bill  allows  the  vote  to  be  rejected  by  return,  the  vote  of  those  electors  regularly 

the  affirmative  vote  of  both  Houses.  given  who  bear  the  official  certificate  of  the 

"  When  there  is  more  than  one  return  from  Governor  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  showing 

a  State,  and  a  tribunal  of  the  State,  according  that  they  were  duly  appointed  in  pursuance  of 

to  section  2  of  the  bill,  has  determined  who  the  laws  of  the  State,  under  our  amendment 

are  the  lawfully  appointed  electors  of  the  State,  are  to  be  counted  unless  rejected  by  the  con- 

the  votes  of  such  electors  are  to  be  counted  current  vote  of  both  Houses,  acting  separately, 

without  question.  I  am  of  opinion  tbat  with  the  adoption  of  the 

"  If  a  question  arises  as  to  which  of  two  or  proposed  amendments  the  Senate  bill  may  be 
more  of  such  State  authorities,  acting  under  safely  passed,  and  that  no  question  will  re- 
section 2  of  the  bill,  is  the  lawful  tribunal  of  main  to  be  determined  relative  to  the  count  of 
the  State,  then  the  vote  of  such  electors  only  the  electoral  vote,  when  the  two  Houses  meet 
shall  be  counted  as  the  two  Houses,  acting  for  that  purpose,  that  can  not  be  rightfully  de- 
separately,  shall  concurrently  decide  is  sup-  terminer  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
ported  by  the  decision  of  such  State  so  acting  bill.  Under  the  bill  as  thus  amended  the  States 
under  its  laws.  are  left  not  only  to  appoint  the  electors,  but  to 

"  In  case  of  more  than  one  return  from  a  det>ermine  all  disputes  relative  to  their  appoint- 

State,  if  no  determination  has  been  made  by  a  ment. 

tribunal  thereof  as  to  which  is  the  lawful  re-  ^^  If  no  dispute  arises  relative  to  the  appoint- 

turn,  then  those  votes  only  shall  be  counted  ment,  and  no  contesting  electors  appear  to  de- 
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mand  a  hearing,  the  bill  as  amended,  should  it  '^  In  the  second  place  the  persons  assuming 
become  a  law,  absolately  requires  the  electoral  to  have  been  elected  as  electors  may  have  been 
vote  of  the  Slate  to  be  counted.  If  a  dispute  ineligible  to  that  office. 
or  contest  has  arisen  relative  to  the  appoint-'  ^^Inthethirdplaoe,  admitting  that  thej  were 
ment  of  electors,  and  the  proper  State  author-  eligible  and  were  duly  elected,  yet  when  they 
ities  have  determined  who  are  the  lawfully  ap-  met  to  cast  the  electoral  votes  it  may  be  that 
pointed  electors,  the  bill  as  amended  says  the  they  did  not  cast  them  in  accordance  with  the 
vote  shall  be  coucted.  If  more  than  one  return  Oonatitution  and  the  laws ;  and,  fourthly,  if  in 
of  electoral  votes  is  made  from  a  State,  and  no  all  their  acts  they  complied  with  the  Ck>nstitu- 
determination  has  been  made  under  its  laws  tion  and  the  law,  and  they  are  eligible  to  act 
who,  of  the  opposing  forces,  were  lawfully  ap-  as  electors,  and  have  been  duly  voted  for  as 
pointed  electors  of  the  State,  the  bill  as  amend-  such,  at  the  polls,  yet  the  persons  for  whom 
ed  requires  that  the  vote  of  those  electors  reg-  they  vote  may  not  have  been  eligible  to  the 
nlarly  given,  who  hold  the  certificate  of  the  office  to  which  they  assumed  to  elect  them ; 
Governor  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  showing  and,  in  my  Judgment,  notwithstanding  the 
that  they  were  appointed  according  to  the  laws  changes  that  have  come  over  the  character  of 
of  the  State,  shall  be  counted,  unless  rejected  Presidential  elections  in  this  country,  these 
by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  Houses,  act-  objections  to  the  validity  of  an  alleged  elect- 
ing separately.  oral  vote  stand  in  full  force  to-day,  and  will  so 

*'•  In  the  one  instance  only,  where  a  question  stand  until  the  Constitution  has  been  amended, 
arises  as  to  which  of  two  or  more  State  author-       *'  I  am  aware  that  some  of  these  cases  of  in- 

itiea,  acting  under  the  second  section  of  the  bill,  validity  are  not  so  important  in  our  minds  aa 

and  having  made  conflicting  decisions  as  to  law-  they  were  in  the  minos  of  the  framers  of  the 

fully  appointed  electors  from  the  State,  is  the  Constitution.    To  us  it  may  make  little  differ- 

concurrent  action  of  both  Houses  required  to  ence  whether  a  person  chosen  as  an  elector  is 

decide  as  to  the  legally  appointed  electors  from  a  Senator  or  Representative  or  person  holding 

a  State.    In  case  no  decision  can  be  reached,  an  office  of  profit  and  trust  under  the  Govem- 

of  course  the  vote  of  the  State  will  be  lost ;  ment    To  ub  it  may  appear  to  make  little  dif- 

but  that  is  an  extreme  case,  and  one  not  likely  ence  whether  the  electors  vote  by  ballot  as  the 

to  arise  except  in  revolutionary  times."  law  requires  or  not ;  or  whether  they  cast  their 

Mr.  Adams,  of  Illinois,  in  criticism  of  the  votes  upon  the  day  appointed  by  law  or  not. 
measure,  said :  "  To  us  accustomea  to  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 

**  Whenever  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  dential  candidate  by  the  convention  of  a  polit- 

agree  that  a  certain  alleged  return  is  the  le-  ical  party,  it  may  appear  of  less  importance 

gal  vote  of  a  State,  their  determination  that  than  it  appeared  to  our  fathers  that  the  Presi- 

that  alleged  return  is  the  legal  return  is  the  dent  elected  should  be  a  native- bom  citizen, 

counting  of  the  vote  of  that  State  within  the  or  over  thirty-five  years  of  age.    Yet  all  ^ese 

meaning  of  the  Constitution ;   and  whenever  provisions  are  still  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 

the  two  Houses  of  Congress  agree  that  a  cer-  stitudon,  and  in  my  Judgment  it  is  not  our  duty 

tain  idleged  return  does  not  represent  the  le-  to  disregard  them ;  it  is  our  dnty  to  observe 

gal  vote  of  the  State,  their  concurrent  deter-  them  until  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  and  of 

mination  that  that  alleged  return  is  not  the  the  people  it  shall  have  been  determined  that 

legal  vote  of  the  State  ia  equivalent  to  a  refunal  the  Constitution  shall  be  changed. 
to  count  the  vote  of  that  State  within  the       '*  The  reason  why  I  refer  to  these  different 

meaning  of  the  Constitution;  hence,  my  Jndg-  causes  of  invalidity  is  that,  if  the  amendment 

nient  is  that  the  entire  scope  of  our  power  to  proposed  by  the  House  committee  is  adopted, 

legislate  on  thia  matter  must  be  confined  to  the  the  only  means  which  we  have  or  can  have  for 

third  contingency,  namely,  the  case  in  which  enforcing  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution 

the  two  Houses  of  Congress  neither  concur-  will  have  been  done  away  forever.    I  know 

rently  vote  '  yea  ^  upon .  the  proposition  nor  that  when  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  meet 

concurrently  vote  ^  nay  *  upon  it,  but  differ  here  to  count  the  electoral  vote,  the  main  ques- 

in  opinion,  and  one  decides  one  way  and  the  tion  present  to  their  minds  and  present  to  the 

other  the  other.    The  power  of  Congress  to  in-  minds  of  the  people  is  the  question  which 

tervene  in  such  a  case  arises,  in  my  judgment,  Presidential  candiaate  the  people  appear  to 

out  of  the  necei&sity  of  the  case,  and  the  exer-  have  preferred.     And  yet,  so  long  as  these 

else  of  our  legislative  power  to  meet  the  contin-  provisions  regarding  the  eligibility  of  electors, 

genoy  must  be  considered  now  to  be  in  accord-  regarding  the  eligibility  of  a  Presidential  candi- 

ance  with  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  date,  regarding  the  form  and  manner  in  which 

'*  There  are  several  causes,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  the  electoral  vote  shall  be  cast,  remain  as  por- 

ic  may  be  determined  that  an  alleged  vote  of  a  tions  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  not  only  our 

State  is  not  the  real  vote  of  the  State.  bounden  dnty  to  observe  and  abide  by  them, 

**  In  the  first  place  the  persons  claiming  to  but  it  is  also  the  boundon  duty  of  those  two 

be  electors  may  not  have  been  voted  for  by  Houses  of  Congress,  who  have  a  duty  imposed 

the  people  of  their  State  according  to  the  pro-  on  them  which  is  not  imposed  on  us  in  passing 

^ons  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  enacted  upon  this  bill,  the  dnty,  namely,  of  sitting  here 

by  the  State.  in  joint  convention  and  deciding  upon  the  elect- 
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oral  Tote  submitted  to  them  by  the  President  of  Hoom  to  he  inserted  in  the  bill,  after  the 

the  Senate  **  been,"  and  before  the  word  "certified,"  the 

"But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  objection  I  '*^ri?%rL«°^^^''^**°T^"«^?' '*'^*"^ 
A    *i            *  J        V                J  V  ^'^u    S  That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment  o 

have  to  tlie  amendment  proposed  by  the  Honse  Houae  numbered  4,  with  an  amendment,  to  wi 

committee,  namely,  the  proposed  striking  out  lieu  of  the  words  stricken  out  by  the  Uouse  iDsc 

of  the  words  ^  except  by  the  affirmative  vote  following:  "  but  the  two  Houses  oonourrcntly 

of  the  two  Houses,'  the  eflfect  of  which  would  ^^^  ^«  J^.  ^^  votes  when  they  apee  that 

be  that  a  single  return  would  have  a  conclusive  ^to™  '^^"^lo^L^^C  b7 A^ceSm 

presumption  of  validity  m  its  favor — the  main  and  that  the  House  agree  to  the  same, 
objection  which  I  have  to  that   provision  is       That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment  c 

that  I  believe  it  possesses  no  legal  and  const!*  Hoose  numbered  6,  with  an  amendment,  to  wi 

tutional  validity  whatever     However  wiee  it  Sl1„^'^  ISert  P'S^fu^lttlo^c!^"' 

may  seem  to  us,  in  attempting  to  legislate  on  concurrently  decide  were  cast  by  lawful  elector 

this  subject,  tliat  a  single  return  shall  be  con-  pointed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State 

clusively  presumed  to  be  valid,  the  real  ques-  *^^  the  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  coi 

tion  wm  arise  when  the  two  Houses  meet  '^°?y?®^ff  such  votes  not  to  be  the  lawful 

here  to  ,>as8  upon  the  electoral  votes  in  the  ?/S|  »oS£"S^''^e^^"'?U^o: 

next  rresidential  election ;  and  those  Houses,  oountinff  of  such  votes,  then,  and  in  th^  case 


by  the  action  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  ^^ 

Forty-ninth  Congress  and  the  President,  when  Both  Houses  adopted  the  conference  ref 

he  signs  this  bill,  if  it  shall  pass.    It  is  their  and  the  measure  was  approved  by  the  Pi 

duty,  conferred  on  them  by  the  Constitution,  dent  Feb.  8,  1887. 

to  count  the  votes.    If  for  any  reason  what-  Peligany. — Jan.  8,  1886,  a  bill  passed 

ever  a  single   return   shall   appear  to  both  Senate  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  a( 

Houses  of  Congress  to  be  an  invalid  return  amend  section  6852  of  the  Ke vised  Statu  tei 

they  have  the  right  so  to  determine ;  and  if  the  United  States  in  reference  to  bigamy, 

they  do  so  determine,  that  vote  will  not  be  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  22,  1 

counted,  however  many  statutes  we  may  pass  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Honse  rep 

like  this."  ed  this  measure  Jan.  12, 1887,  with  a  snbstit 

Mr.  Oatc9,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  '^  amend  The  substitute  proposed  by  the  committee 

section  4  by  striking  out  of  lines  20  and  21  tiie  slightly  amended  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tuckei 

following  words :  ^  and  the  names  of  the  per-  Virginia,  and  then  passed  without  a  divis 

sons,  if  any,  elected^;  so  that  the  provision,  January  IS,  the  Senate  non-concurred  in 

if  amended,  will  read :   '  who  [the  President  House  amendments,  and  a  conference  comi 

of  the  Senate]  shall  thereupon  announce  the  tee  was  appointed.    February  16,  the  con 

state  of  the  vote ;  which  announcement  shall  ence  committee  reported   recommending 

be  deemed  a  suf]Hcient  declaration  of  the  per-  passage  of  the  following  measure: 

f"^  '^  ??  V^?f  ^^ir^'^'f  f,""^  -5?^  Vice-Presl-  g^^^^  i.  That  In  any  proceeding  or  examlna 

dent  of  the  United  States.' "     The  amendment  before  a  ^rand  jury,  a  judge,  justice,  or  a  United  6t 

was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  141  to  109.     Mr.  oommissioner,  or  a  court,  in  any  prosecution  for 

Eden,  of  Illinois,  moved  the  following  amend-  *™y»  Voiygamy.  or  unlawful  cohabitation,  under 

ment,  which  was  also  adopted :  '^^^%^l  ^^  United  States,  Uie  lawful  husband 

»»Av«i.,  IT.  ivAi  ».€«  «ov  uuv/pv%^u  ^j^^  of  the  person  accused  shall  be  a  competent  ^ 

After  the  word  **  State,"  in  line  87,  of  section  4.  hi-  ness,  and  may  be  called,  but  shall  notbe  compclle( 

sert  ^*  which  shall  have  been  regularly  given  by  elect-  testify  in  sucn  proceeding,  examination,  or  prosecul 

ors  whose  appointment  has  been  certlfl^  to  according  without  the  consent  of  the  husband  or  wife,  as  the  < 

to  section  8  of  this  act'' ;  so  that  the  clause  will  read  ma^  be ;  and  such  witness  shall  not  he  ^rmittec 

as  follows :  testify  as  to  any  statement  or  communication  road< 

"  And  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representetives  either  husband  or  wife  to  each  other,  during  the  ex 

shall,  in  like  manner,  submit  such  objections  to  the  once  of  the  marriage  relation,  deemed  confidcntia 

House  of  Representatives  for  its  decision ;  and  no  common  law. 

electoral  vote  or  votes  ft-om  any  Stete  which  shall  Seo.  2.  That  in  any  prosecution  for  bigamy,  pel 

have  been  regularly  ^ven  by  electors  whase  appoint-  amy.  or  unlawful  oobaoitation,  under  ony  statute 

ment  has  been  certified  to  according  to  section  8  of  the  United  States,  whether  before  a  United  Sti 

this  act,  fVom  which  but  one  return  h&s  been  received,  commissioner,  justice,  judge,  a  grand  jury,  or  i 

shall  be  rejected."  court,  an  attachment  for  any  witness  may  be  issi 

TK^  "km  ™.«a  ♦i,^^  ^^a^^A   n«^A.v«v^.  o  «,:*!,  hy  the  court,  judge,  or  commissioner,  without  a  p 

The  bill  was  then  passed  December  9,  with-  ^(^us  subpcJia,  impelling  the  immediate  attei 

out  a  division.     The  Senate  non-concurred  in  ance  of  such  witness,  when  it  shall  appear  by  oath 

the  House  amendments,  and  a  conference  com-  affirmation,  to  the  commissioner,  justice,  judge, 

mittee  was  appointed  which  reported  Jan.  14,  <»«rti  m  the  case  may  be,  that  there  is  reasona 

iftftT  oafnri/^ura-  grouud  to  bclieve  that  such  wltuess  Will  uulawlu 

loo /,  as  loiiow  8  .  gm  ^  ^^y  ^  subpoena  issued  and  served  m  the  us 

j                            That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendments  of  the  course  in  such  cases :  and  in  such  case  the  usual  \v 

House  numbered  1  and  2.  ness  fee  shall  be  paid  to  such  witness  so  attache 

That  the  Senate  a^rree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Hwid^d^  That  the  person  so  attached  may  at  a 

House  numbered  8  with  an  amendment,  to  wit :  On  time  secure  his  or  her  dischaige  from  custody  by  c: 

page  8,  line  80,  insert  in  the  sentence  proposed  by  the  outing  a  recognizance,  with  sufficient  surety,  con* 
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tioned  for  the  apiXMrance  of  such  penon  at  the  proper  meanor,  and  »hall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  puniahed 

time,  as  a  witnetu  in  the  cauae  or  proceeding  wlierein  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1 ,000,  or  by  imprison- 

the  attachment  may  be  issued.  ment  not  longer  than  two  yeans,  or  oy  both  said  pun- 

8ko.  S.  That  whoever  commits  adultery  shall  be  i^hmeuts.  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 

punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  ex-  Sxc.  l6.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to 

oeeding  three  years;  and  when  the  act  is  committed  prevent  the  proof  of  marriages,  whether  lawful  or  un- 

between  a  married  woman  and  a  man  who  is  unmar-  lawful,  by  any  evidence  now  legally  admissible  for 

ried.  both  parties  to  such  act  ahall  be  deemed  guilty  that  purpose. 

of  adultery ;  and  when  such  act  is  committed  between  8bo.  II.  That  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Legisktivo 

a  married  man  and  a  woman  who  is  unmarried,  the  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  which  provide  for  or 

man  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  adultery.  recognize  the  capacity  of  illegitimate  children  to  in- 

Sbo.  4.  That  if  any  person  related  to  another  per-  herit  or  to  be  entiUed  to  any  oistributive  share  in  the 

eon  within  and  not  including  the  fourth  degree  of  estate  of  the  father  of  any  such  illegitimate  child  are 

consanguinity  computed  accoraing  to  the  rules  of  the  hereby  disapproved  and  annulled ;  and  no  illegitimate 

civil  Uw,  shall  mairv  or  cohabit  with,  or  have  sexual  child  shall  hereafter  be  entitled  to  inherit  from  his  or 

intercourse  with  sucn  other  so  related  person,  know-  her  father  or  to  receive  any  distributive  share  in  the 

in^her  or  him  to  be  within  said  degree  of  relation-  estate  of  his  or  her  father:  I^rovidedy  That  this  section 

ship,  the  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  shall  not  apply  to  any  illegitimate  child  bom  within 

of  moost,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  twelve  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  nor  to 

by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  any  child  made  legitimate  by  the  seventh  section  of  the 

three  years  and  not  mora  than  fifteen  years.  act  entitled  ^^  An  act  to  amend  section  6852  of  the  Be- 

6bc.  6.  That  ifan  unmarried  man  or  woman  commit  vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to 

fornication,  each  of  them  shall- be  punished  by  im-  bigamy,  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  March  22, 

prisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  fine  not  1632. 

exceeding  $100.  Sxo.  12.  That  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislativo 

Sio.  6.  That  all  laws  of  the  L^slative  Assembly  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  conferring  Juiisdic- 

of  the  Territory  of  Utah  which  provide  that  proseou-  tion  upon  probate  courts,  or  the  judges  thereof,  or  any 

tions  for  adultery  can  only  be  commenced  on  the  com-  of  them,  in  said  Territory,  other  than  in  respect  of  the 

plaint  of  the  husband  or  wife  are  hereby  disapproved  estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  in  respect  of  tho 

and  annulled  ;  and  all  prosecutions  for  adultery  may  guardianship  of  the  persons  and  property  of  infants, 

hereafter  be  instituted  m  the  same  way  that  proeecu-  and  in  respect  of  the  persons  and  property  of  persons 

tions  for  other  Crimea  are.  not  of  sound  mind,  are  hereby  disapproved  and  an- 

Sbo.  7.  That  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Su-  nulled;  and  no  probate  court  or  jud^;^  of  probate  shall 

preme  Court  and  district  courts^  m  the  Territory  of  exercise  any  jurisdiction  other  than  in  respect  of  the 

Utah  shall  possess  and  may  exercise  all  the  powers  and  matters  aforosaid,  except  as  a  member  of  a  county 

jurisdiction  that  are  or  may  be  possessed  or  exercised  court ;  and  everv  such  jurisdiction  so  by  force  of  this 

by  justices  of  tho  peace  in  said  Territory  under  the  act  withdrawn  from  the  said  probate  courts  or  judges 

laws  thereof,  and  tne  same  powers  conferred  by  law  shall  be  had  and  exercised  by  the  district  courts  of  said 

on  commissioners  appointed  by  drcuit  courts  of  the  Territory,  respectively. 

United  States.  Sxo.  18.  Tnat  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attomey- 

Seo.  8.  That  the  Marshalof  said  Territory  of  Utah.  General  of  the  United  States  to  institute  and  proso- 

and  his  deputies,  shall  possess  and  may  exercise  all  cute  proceedings  to  forfeit  and  escheat  to  the  United 

the  powers  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States  States  the  property  of  corporations  obtained  or  held 

or  of  said  Territory  possessed  and  exercised  by  sher-  in  violation  of  section  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 

ifis.  constables,  and  their  deputies  as  peace  officeis ;  proved  the  let  day  of  July,  1862,  entitled  *'  An  act  to 

ana  each  of  tliem  shall  cause  all  offenders  against  the  punish  and  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  in  the 

law,  in  his  view,  to  enter  into  recognizance  to  keep  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  other  places,  and 

the  peace  and  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  court  disapproving  and  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  Le^is- 

havmg  jurisdiction  of  the  case,   and  to  commit  to  lative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, "  or  in  vio- 

jail  in  case  of  fulure  to  give  such  rococnizanoe.    They  lation  of  section  1890  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the 

shall  quell  and  suppress  assaults  ond^ batteries,  riots.  United  States;  and  all  such  property  so  forfeited  and 

routs,  affrays,  and  insurrections.  escheated  to  the  United  States  shall  be  disposed  of  by 

Sso.  9.  That  every  ceremony  of  marriage,  or  in  the  the  Secretanr  of  the  Interior,  and  the  proceeds  thereof 
nature  of  a  marriage  ceremony,  of  any  kind,  in  any  of  applied  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  common  schools 
the  Territories  of  we  United  States,  whether  either  or  in  tho  Territory  in  which  such  property  may  be: 
both  or  more  of  the  parties  to  such  ceremony  be  law-  ^rovidid^  That  no  building,  or  the  grounos  appurte- 
fully  competent  to  be  the  subjects  of  such  marriage  or  nant  thereto,  which  is  held  and  occupied  exclusively 
ceremony  or  not.  shall  be  certified  by  a  certificate  stat-  for  purposes  of  the  worship  of  God,  or  parsonage  con- 
ing the  fact  ana  nature  of  such  ceremony,  the  full  nected  therewith,  or  burial-ground,  shall  be  forfeited, 
names  of  each  ^of  tlie  parties  concerned,  and  the  full  Sso.  14.  That  in  any  proceeding  for  the  enforee- 
names  of  every  officer,  priest,  and  person,  by  what-  ment  of  the  provisions  of  law  against  corporations  or 
ever  style  or  designation  called  or  known,  in  any  way  associations  acquiring  or  holding  property  in  any  Ter- 
taking  part  in  tne  performance  of  such  oeremonv,  ritory  of  the  United  States  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  oertiflcate  shall  be  drawn  up  and  sknied  by  tne  limited  bv  Uw,  the  court  before  which  such  prooeed- 
partles  to  such  ceremony  and  by  every  officer,  priest,  ing  may  be  instituted  shall  have  power  in  a  summary 
and  person  takinsr  part  in  the  performance  of  such  cere-  way  to  compel  the  production  or  all  books,  records, 
mony,  and  shall  be  by  the  officer,  priest,  or  other  per^  papers,  and  documents  of  or  belonging  to  any  trustee 
son  solemnizing  such  marriage  or  ceremony  filed  in  or  person  holding  or  controlling  or  managiiig  property 
the  office  of  the  probate  court,  or,  if  there  be  none,  in  in  which  such  corporation  may  have  any  ngot,  title, 
tho  office  of  the  court  having  probate  powers  in  the  or  interest  whatever. 

county  or  district  in  which  such  ceremony  shall  take  Sec  15.  That  all  laws  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 

place,  for  record,  and  shall  be  immediately  recorded,  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  or  of  the  so-called  govem- 

and  be  at  all  times  subject  to  inspection  as  other  pub-  ment  of  the  otate  of  Deserct,  creating,  organudng, 

lie  records.    Such  certificate,  or  the  record  thereof,  or  amending,  or  continuing  the  corporation  or  association 

a  duly  certified  copy  of  sucn  record,  shall  be  prima-  called  the  Perpetual  Emigrating  Fund  Company  ore 

faeii  evidence  of  the  facts  required  by  this  act  to  be  hereby  disapproved  and  annulled  ;  and  the  said  oorpo- 

stated  therein,  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  ration,  in  so  far  as  it  may  now  have,  or  pretend  to 

in  which  the  matter  shall  be  drawn  in  ouestion.    Any  have,  any  legal  existence,  is  hereby  dissolved ;  and  it 

person  who  shall  willfully  violate  any  or  the  provisions  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 

of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdo-  Territory  of  Utah  to  create,  organize,  or  in  any  man- 
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ner  reoogniae  Buy  snch  ooiporatlon  or  aasodation,  or  saoh  mortgage ;  bat  she  sliall  be  entitled  to  ber  dower 

to  paas  any  law  for  the  purpose  of  or  operatinff  to  ao-  in  such  lands  aa  against  all  other  penona. 

ooiupliah  the  bringing  of  persons  into  the  saiaTeni-  (/)  Where  in  such  ease  the  mortgagee,  or  snch 

torr  tor  anypurpooe  whatsoever.  grantee  or  those  claiming  under  him,  sluJl,  after  the 

Seo.  16.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-  death  of  the  husband  of  such  widow,  cause  the  land 
General  of  the  United  States  to  cause  such  proceedings  mortgaged  or  so  conveyed  to  be  sold,  either  under  a 
to  bo  taken  in  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  Territory  of  power  of  sale  contained  in  the  mortgage  or  such  con- 
Utah  as  shidl  be  proper  to  cany  into  effect  the  provis-  veyance,  or  by  virtue  of  the  decree  ot  a  court,  if  any 
ions  of  the  preccdmg  section,  and  pay  the  debts  and  to  surplus  shall  remain  after  payment  of  the  moneys  due 
dispose  of  the  property  and  assets  of  said  corporation  on  such  mortgage  or  such  conveyance,  and  the  costs 
aooordinff  to  law.  Said  property  and  assets,  in  excess  and  charges  of  we  sale,  such  widow  shall  nevertheless 
of  the  debts  and  the  amount  of  any  lawful  claims  es-  be  entitled  to  the  interest  or  income  of  the  one-third 
tablished  by  the  court  against  the  same,  shall  escheat  part  of  such  surplus  for  her  life  as  her  dower, 
to  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  taken,  invested,  and  (ff)  A  widow  shall  not  be  endowed  of  lands  oon- 
disposed  of  br  the  Secretajy  of  the  Interior,  under  the  veyed  to  her  husband  by  way  of  mortgage  unless  he 
direction  of  tne  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  acquire  an  absolute  estate  therein  during  the  marriage 
benefit  of  common  schools  in  said  Territory.  period. 

Sbo.  17.  That  the  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  (A)  In  cose  of  divorce  dissolving  the  marriage  con- 

of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  incorporating,  continuing,  tract  for  the  misconduct  of  the  wife,  Hheshallnot  be 

or  providing  tbr  the  corporation  Known  as  the  Ohurdi  endowed. 

of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- Day  Saints,  and  the  ordi-  Sso.  19.  That  hereafter  the  judge  of  probate  in  each 
nance  of  the  so-called  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  county  within  the  Territoiy  of  Utah  provided  for  by 
Deseret  incor|H>ratiDg  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  existing  laws  thereof  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Latter- Day  Saints,  so  &r  as  the  same  may  now  have  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
legal  force  and  validity,  are  hereby  disapproved  and  vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  so  much  of  the 
annulled,  and  the  said  corporation,  in  so  tar  as  it  maj  laws  of  said  Territory  as  provide  for  the  election  of 
now  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  any  leffal  existence,  is  such  judge  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  hereby 
hereby  dissolved.    That  it  shall  oe  me  duty  of  the  disapproved  and  annulled. 

Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  to  cause  such  Sso.  80.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawfbl  for  any  female 

prooeedmgs  to  be  taken  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  to  vote  at  any  election  hereafter  held  in  the  Tenitorv 

Territory  of  Utali  as  shall  be  proper  to  execute  the  of  Utah  for  any  public  purpose  whatever,  and  no  sucL 

foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  and  to  wind  up  the  vote  shall  be  received  or  oountod  or  given  effect  in 

affiurs  of  said  corporation  conformably  to  law ;  and  in  any  manner  whatever ;  and  any  and  every  act  of  the 

such  proceedings  the  court  shall  liavo  power,  and  it  Lc^lativo  Assembly  of  the  Territoiy  of  Utah  provid- 

sball  be  its  duty,  to  make  such  decree  or  decrees  as  ing  for  or  allowing  the  registration  or  voting  by  fe- 

ahall  be  proper  to  effectuate  the  transfer  of  the  titie  to  males  is  hereby  annulled. 

real  proportv  now  held  and  used  by  said  corporation  Sxo.  21.  That  all  laws  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 

for  places  or  worahip,  and  parsonages  connected  there-  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  which  provide  for  numbering 

witn ,  and  burial-g[round8,  and  of  the  description  men-  or  identif^g  the  votes  of  the  electors  at  any  election  in 

tioned  in  the  proviso  to  section  18  of  this  act  and  in  said  Temtory  are  hereby  disapproved  and  annulled ; 

section  26  of  tnis  act,  to  the  respective  trustees  men-  but  the  fore^^ingjprovision  shall  not  preclude  tiie  law- 

tioned  in  section  26  of  this  act:  and  for  the  purposes  ftil  registration  or  voters,  or  any  other  provisions  for 

of  this  section  said  court  shall  have  all  the  powen  of  securing  fair  elections  wnich  do  not  involve  the  dis- 

aeourt  of  equity.  closure  of  the  candidates  for  whom  any  particular 

Seo.  18.  (a)  A  widow  shall  be  endowed  of  the  third  elector  shall  have  voted, 

part  of  all  the  lands  whereof  her  husband  was  seized  Sxo.  22.  That  the  existing  election  districts  and  ap- 

of  an  estate  of  inheritance  at  au}r  time  during  the  mai^  portionments  of  representation  concerning  the  mcm- 

riage,  unless  she  shall  have  lawfully  released  her  right  oers  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of 

thereto.  Utah  are  hereby  abolished :  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 

(b)  The  widow  of  onv  alien  who  at  the  time  of  his  of  the  Governor,  Territorial  Secretary,  and  the  Boaitl 

death  shall  be  entitled  by  law  to  hold  any  real  estate,  of  Commissioners  mentioned  in  section  9  of  the  act 

if  she  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  Territory  at  the  time  of  Congress  approved  March  22, 1882^  entitled  **  An 

of  such  death,  shall  be  entitled  to  dower  of  such  estate  act  to  amend  section  6862  of  the  Kovised  Statutes  of 

in  the  same  manner  as  If  such  alien  had  been  a  native  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  bigamyj  and  for  oth- 

citizen.  er  puri>oees,*'  in  said  Territory,  forthwith  to  redis- 

(o)  If  a  husband  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  trict  said  Territoiy,  and  apportion  representation  in 
lands  exchanges  them  for  other  lands,  his  widow  shall  the  same  in  such  manner  as  toproviae,  as  nearly  as 
not  have  dower  of  both,  but  shall  make  her  election  to  may  be,  for  an  equal  representation  of  the  people  (ex- 
be  endowed  of  the  land.s  given  or  of  those  taken  in  ex-  oepting  Indians  not  taxed),  being  citizens  of  the  Umt- 
change ;  and  if  such  election  be  not  evinced  by  the  ed  States,  according  to  numbers,  in  said  Legislative 
commencement  of  proceedings  to  recover  her  dower  of  Assembly,  and  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  Coun- 
the  lands  given  in  exchange  within  one  year  after  the  cil  and  House  of  Representatives,  respectivelyj  as  now 
death  of  her  husband,  she  shall  be  deemed  to  have  established  bv  law ;  and  a  recora  of  ttie  establishment 
elected  to  take  her  dower  of  the  lands  received  in  ex-  of  such  new  districts  and  the  apportionment  of  repie- 
ohangc.  sontation  thereto  shall  be  made  in  the  office  of  the  beo- 

(d)  When  a  person  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  retary  of  said  Territory,  and  such  establishment  and 

In  lands  shall  nave  executed  a  mortgage,  or  other  con-  representation  shall  continue  until  Conzress  shall  oth- 

veyance  in  the  nature  of  mortgage,  of  such  estate^  be-  erwise  provide ;  and  no  persons  other  than  citizens  of 

fore  marria;;^,  his  widow  shall  nevertheless  be  entitled  the  United  States  otherwise  qualified  shall  t>e  entiUed 

to  dower  out  of  Uio  lands  mortgaged  or  so  conveyed,  to  vote  at  any  election  in  saia  Territory, 

as  against  every  person  except  the  mortgagee  or  ffrontoe  Sxc.  28.    That  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  said 

in  such  conveyance  and  those  claiming  under  him.  act  approved,  March  22, 1882.  in  re^rd  to  registration 

(«)  Where  a  husband  shall  purchase  lands  during  and  election  of  officera,  and  tne  registration  of  voters, 

coverture,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  execute  a  mort-  and  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  the  powers  and  du- 

gare,  or  other  conveyance  in  the  nature  of  mortgage,  ties  of  tiio  board  therein  mentioned,  shall  continue 

of  nis  estate  in  such  lands  to  secure  the  payment  of  and  remain  operative  until  tiie  provisions  and  laws 

the  purchase-money,  his  widow  shall  not  be  enti-  therein  referred  to,  to  be  made  and  enacted  by  the 

tied  to  dower  out  of  such  lands,  as  against  the  mort^-  Legislative  Assemblv  of  said  Territory  of  Utah,  shall 

gee  or  crantee  in  such  conveyance  or  those  claiming  have  been  made  and  enacted  by  said  Assemb^  and 

under  him,  although  she  sludl  not  have  united  in  shall  have  been  approved  by  Congress. 
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8bo.  84.  That  eveiy  malo  penon  twenty-one  yean  thereto.    The  «dd  euperintendent  shall  have  power  to 

of  age  resident  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  shall,  as  a  oon-  prohibit  the  use  in  any  district  school  of  any  book  of 

ditioQ-precedent  to  his  right  to  register  or  vote  at  anj  a  sectarian  character  or  otherwise  nnsoitable.    8aid 

election  in  said  Territory,  take  and  subscribe  an  oatn  superintendent  shall  collect  and  dassiiy  statistios  and 

or  afSnnatiou,  before  the  registration  officer  of  his  vot-  other  information  respecting  the  district  and  other 

ing  prednct.  that  ho  is  over  tweu^-one  years  of  age,  schools  in  said  Territory,  showing  tbeir  progress,  the 

kmL  naa  resiaed  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  for  six  roonuis  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age,  the  number 

then  last  passed  and  in  the  precinct  for  one  month  im-  who  attend  school  in  each  year  in  the  respective  ooun- 

mediately  preceding  the  date  thereof,  and  that  he  b  tics,  the  average  length  of  time  of  their  attendance, 

a  native- Dom  (or  naturaUzod,  as  the  case  may  be)  citi-  the  number  of  teachen  and  the  compensation  paid  to 

ten  of  the  United  States,  and  further  state  in  such  oath  the  same,  the  number  of  teachers  who  are  Mormons, 

or  affirmation  his  IVill  name,  with  his  age,  place  of  the  number  who  are  so-called  Gentiles,  the  number  of 

business,  his  status,  whether  single  or  married,  and,  children  of  Mormon  parents  and  the  number  of  ohil- 

if  married,  the  name  of  his  lawful  wife,  and  that  he  dren  of  so-called  Gentile  parents,  and  tiieir  respective 

will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  average  attendance  at  school ;  ail  of  which  statistics 


Bevijted  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  Sbo.  86.  That  all  religious  sodeties,  sects,  and  con- 
bigamy,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  will  also  obey  gregations  shall  have  the  right  to  have  and  to  hold, 
tud  act  in  respect  of  tne  crimes  in  said  act  defined  Uirough  trustees  appointed  oy  any  court  exercising 
and  forbidden,  and  that  he  will  not,  cUrectly  or  indi-  probate  powers  in  a  Territory,  only  on  the  nomina- 
reotly,  aid  or  abet,  counsel  or  advise,  any  other  per-  tion  of  the  authorities  of  such  societv,  sect,  or  oongrc- 
son  to  commit  any  of  said  crimes.  Such  registration  gation,  so  much  real  property  for  tne  erection  or  use 
officer  is  authorized  to  administer  said  oath  or  affirma-  of  houses  of  wonhip,  and  for  such  parsonages  and 
tion ;  and  all  such  oaths  or  affirmations  shall  be  by  burial-grounds  as  shall  be  necessary  lor  the  conven- 
him  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  of  the  lenoe  and  use  of  the  several  congre^ktions  of  such  re- 

8 roper  county,  and  shall  be  deemed  public  records  linous  sodcty,  sect,  or  congregation, 

lerein.    But  if  any  election  shall  oocur  in  add  Terri-  ^eo.  87.  That  all  laws  pMsed  by  the  so-called  State 

tory  before  the  next  revision  of  the  registration  lists  of  Descret  and  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 

as  required  by  law,  the  said  oath  or  affirmation  shall  Territory  of  Utah  for  the  organization  of  the  militia 

be  aiuninjstered  by  Uie  presiding  judge  of  the  election  tiiereof  or  for  the  creation  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion  are 

precinct  on  or  before  the  day  of  election.    As  a  condi-  hereby  annulled  and  declared  of  no  effect;  and  the 

tion-preoedent  to  the  right  to  hold  office  in  or  under  militia  of  Utah  shall  be  organized  and  subjected  in  all 

said  Territory,  the  officer,  before  entering  on  the  du-  respects  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  regulating  the 

ties  of  his  office,  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  miutia  in  the  Territories :  I^ovided,  however.  That  all 

affirmation  declaring  his  Aill  name,  with  his  age,  place  general  officere  of  the  militia  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

of  business,  his  status,  whether  married  or  single,  and,  Governor  of  the  Territory,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

if  married,  the  name  of  his  lawfhl  wife,  and  that  he  consent  of  the  Council  thereof.    The  Legislative  As- 

will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  scmbly  of  Utah  shall  have  power  to  pass  laws  for  or- 

will  &itafully  obey  the  laws  thereof,  and  especially  ganizing  the  militia  thereor,  subject  to  the  approval 

will  obey  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  82,  of  Congress. 

1882_,  entitied  "  An  act  to  junend  section  6853  of  the  February  17,  the  Hoase  adopted  the  report 

Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  ^^  ^k_  n^wi^mJr.^^  n^».,»;f4.^  kC  ♦»»«  #^ii^«,;»» 

bigamy,  and  for  other  purposes,''  anJl  will  also  obey  ^^  **»«  Conference  Committee  by  the  followmg 

this  act  in  respect  of  the  crimes  in  said  act  defined  and  "^oie : 

forbidden,  ana  that  he  will  not,  direoUy  or  indirectiy,  Txas— G.  £.  Adams,  J.  J.  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  J. 
aid  or  abet,  counsel  or  advise,  any  other  person  to  M.  Allen.  J.  A.  Anderson,  Atkinson,  Baker.  Ballen- 
commit  any  of  said  crimes ;  wmch  oath  or  affirmation  tine,  Barksdale,  Barry,  Bayne,  Belmont,  Bingham,* 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  proper  office  and  indorsed  on  Blanchard,  Bliss,  Blount,  3ound,BoutellG,  C.  B. 
the  oommission  or  certificate  of  appointment.  All  Bredcinridge,  C.  £.  Brown,  W.  W.  Brown,  Buchanan, 
grand  and  petitiurors  in  sud  Territory  shall  take  the  Buck,  Bunnell,  Burleigh,  burrows,  Butterworth,  By- 
same  oath  or  affirmation,  to  be  administered,  in  writ-  num,  Caldwell,  J.  M.  CamDbdl,  J.  £.  Campbell,  Can- 
in;r  or  orally,  in  the  proper  court.  No  person  shall  be  non,  Caswell,  Catchings,  Clements,  Cobb,  Comstock, 
entitled  to  vote  in  any  election  in  said  Territory,  or  Conger,  Cooper,  W.  B.  Cox,  CriBp,  Croxton,  Cutch- 
be  capable  of  jury  service,  or  hold  any  office  of  trust  eon,  A.  C.  Davidson,  R.  H.  M.  Davidson,  Davis, 
or  emolument  in  said  Territory  who  shall  not  have  Dawson,  Dingley,  Dookery,  Dorsey,  Dunham,  El- 
taken  the  oath  or  affirmation  aforesaid.  No  person  dredge,  Ely,  Farauhar,  Fisher,  Fleeger,  Forney.  Ful- 
who  shall  have  been  convicted  of  anv  crime  unoer  this  Icr.  Funston,  Gktllinger.  Gay,  Geddes,  C.  H.  Gibson, 
act,  or  under  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid  approved  GiiflUan,  Glass,  Gom  Grosvcnor,  Grout,  Guenther, 
Maroh  88, 1882,  or  who  shall  be  a  polvgamist,  or  who  Halsell,  Hammond,  Harmer,  Harris,  Hatob,  Uavdcn, 
ehidl  assodato  or  cohabit  polygamously  with  persons  Haynes,  Heard,  Hemphill,  J.  S.  Henderson^  T.  J. 
of  the  other  sex,  shall  be  entitied  to  vote  in  any  dec-  Henderson,  Henley,  Hepburn,  Hermann,  Hiestand, 
tion  in  said  Territory,  or  be  capable  of  jury  service.  Hires,  Hiscock,  Hitt,  Holman,  Holmes,  Hopkins, 
or  to  hold  any  office  of  trust  or  emolument  in  said  Houk.  Howard,  Hutton,  Jackson,  James,  F.  A.  John- 
Territory,  son,  J.  T.  Johnston,  T.  D.  Johnston,  J.  T.  Jones, 
Sec.  85.  That  the  office  of  Territorial  Superintend-  Laffoon,  La  Folletto,  Laird,  Landes,  Lanham.  Lchl- 
ent  of  District  SchooU  created  by  the  laws  of  Utah  is  baoh,  Lindsley,  Little,  Louttit,  Ijman,  Manoney, 
hereby  abolished ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Matson,  Maybury.  McComas,  McCfreary,  McKenxia, 
Supreme  Coart  of  said  Territory  to  appoint  a  Com-  McKinley,  McMillin,  McBae,  Merriman.  Millard, 
missioner  of  Schools,  who  shall  possess  and  exercise  Moffatt,  Morgan,  Morrison,  Morrow,  Muller.  Ncal, 
all  the  powera  and  autics  heretofore  impNOsed  by  the  Nelson,  Oatos,  0*Donnell,  O'Ferrall^  Charles  O'Neill, 
laws  of  said  Territory  upon  the  Territorial  Superin-  Osborne,  Owen,  Parker,  Peel,  Perkins,  Peton^  Petti- 
tendent  of  District  Scnools,  and  who  shall  receive  the  bone JPlumb,  Price,  Bandall,  Reed,  Beese,  Richard- 
aame  salary  and  e< 
out  of  the  treasury 
the  Territory  of  Utwu  ^. »*.«••»«  >v>  «»«  •uvi.kvxa  w»  ii^*u««vwu,  K^kMSMav,  .^<^<tv»vw,  •^^^wuv.,  •>'i'*u*i^«<.,  •^•».*> 

election  and  appointment  of  such  Territorial  Superin-  necker,^teele,  Stephenson,  J.  W.  Stewart,  £.  F. 

dent  of  District  Schools  are  hereby  suspended  until  Stone,  w.  J.  Stone  of  Kentucky,  Storm^trait,  Stru- 

the  further  action  of  Congress  shall  be  had  in  respect  ble,  Swope,  Symes,  £.  B.  Taylor,  L  H.  Taylor,  J.  M. 
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S.%^?f»lSSrf InK^ferSlt^S:  •»?.  a^d  'l  venture  to  aLert  that  before  .ny 

Glover^reen,  Hanbick,  D.  B.  Henderson,  Herbert,  tnbnnal,  impartial  and  rational,  it  can  not  be 

Hudd^Kelley,  KetchAm, Kin^^wle^ Libbey JLon^jf,  justified  in  an j  eingle  provision.     Wbat  shall 

Lore.  Lovermg,  Lowry,  Markham,  McAdoo,  Miller,  ^^  g^v  of  a  law  that  undertakes  to  panish  acts 

^J^i^r^K;  ™^^^  which  a  particular  religion  or  sect  of  men 

Rockwell,  RuS;  Sadler,  fecott,  Scranton,   tSnyderl  worshiping  God  are  prone  to  commit,  viola- 

gpriffgs,  Charles  Stewart,  St  Martin,   Swinburne,  tions  of  the  laws  which  may,  as  this  bill  as- 

•riialbee,   Zoohaiy  Tavlor,   Thpookmorton,    Trigg,  sumes,  be  the  result  of  their  religions  belief. 

Tucker,  Wallaoo,  WoUbom,  Wise— 76.  ^^j  that  imposes  penalties  not  demanded  by 

The  conference  report  came  up  for  discus-  the  universal  good  of  the  people,  but  because 

sion  in  the  Senate,  February  18.   In  opposition  they  are  committed  by  that  particular  sect  of 

to  it  Mr.  Gall,  of  Florida,  said :  men,  and  imposes  penalties  m  excess  of  those 

^*  This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  anomaly  on  that  are  imposed  for  the  rest  of  the  commu- 

the  statute-book  of  this  country.   It  is  the  see-  nity  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  that  form  of 

ond  step  toward  the  establishment  of  religious  religious  belief,  with  the  effect  by  accumulated 

persecution  and  intolerance.    It  is  but  a  thin  penalties  of  forcing  that  people  to  abandon 

disguise  for  the  acute  lawyers  who  have  pre-  that  form  of  religious  belief.    Suppose  you  se- 

pared  this  bill,  to  assert  that  it  is  no  violation  lect  some  one  act  which  your  Jaw  makes  a 

of  the  Gonstitution  of  the  United  States  or  crime,  which  is  prevalent  among  that  people, 

of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  or  religious  but  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  which  witn  them 

tolerance   upon   which    this   Government   is  is  a  religious  belief,  and  you  impose  on  that 

founded.  act  committed  by  them  extraordinary  penal- 

^^  Mr.  President,  every  law  has  a  policy,  has  ties.    You  make  the  methods  of  trial  partial, 

a  spirit.    It  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  let-  oppressive,  and  cruel.     You  make  the  pro- 

ter  of  the  law  as  it  is  sought  to  be  justified  cesses  of  summons  and  arrest  revoltingly  harsh 

here,  and  that  is  the  very  first  thing  a  student  and  arbitrary.     You  confiscate  their  church 

of  the  law  learns ;  and  it  is  strange  that  in  the  property.    You  interfere  between  parents  and 

Senate  of  the  United  States  the  very  original  their  children  in  their  education,  and  yet  yon 

and  first  principles  of  the  profession  in  the  in-  ask  honorable  men  to  believe  that  you  think 

terpretation  of  law  which  have  been  handed  this  is  not  legislating  against  a  particular  form 

down  for  hundreds  of  years  should  be  boldly  of  religion. 

violated  and  the  Senate  should  declare  to  the  **  Is  that  lawful  ?  Gan  you  extinguish  by 
professional  opinion  of  the  world  that  the  car-  such  legislation  as  that  a  form  of  religious  be- 
dinal  principles  of  the  profession  have  no  force  lief,  and  yet  put  up  the  alleged  plea  that  the 
or  effect.  Why,  sir,  the  great  commentator  letter  of  the  law  is  complied  with,  that  the 
upon  law,  when  he  teaches  the  student  of  the  Gonstitution  is  not  violated  f  We  punish  all 
laws  of  England  the  manner  of  interpretation,  men  alike,  but  we  accumulate  on  that  particu- 
cites  the  instance  of  the  law  in  Venice,  which  lar  sect  and  the  offenses  they  choose  to  corn- 
said  that  he  who  lets  blood  in  the  streets  of  mit  penalty  after  penalty  for  the  purpose  of 
Venice  shall  be  punished  with  death,  and  the  affecting  that  form  of  religions  belief.  Why, 
example  of  the  man  who,  falling  in  the  streets  Mr.  President,  the  subterfuge  is  unworthy  of 
with  sudden  illness,  had  his  blood  let  by  a  sur-  reasonable  men,  and  can  have  no  place  in  logic 
geon,  violating  the  letter  of  the  law;  but  the  or  in  reason.  *The  letter  of  the  law  killeth, 
commentator  declares  that  the  law  was  notvio-  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive,^  said  a  great  law* 
lated,  because  its  spirit  must  determine  its  in-  yer  and  sn  inspired  man  many  centuries  since, 
terpretation.  It  was  not  violated  because  the  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  intelligence  of 
spirit  and  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  pre-  every  age  has  sanctioned  it.  That  to  carry  oat 
vent  the  unlawful  shedding  of  blood.  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  kill  it, 

^*  The  acute  sophists  who  have  written  this  and  to  carry  into  effect  its  letter  is  to  keep  it 

bill  do  no  credit  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age  alive ;  that  when  the  letter  of  the  law  defeats 
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its  spirit  and  purpose  yon  sastain  tbe  law  by  The  measure  became  a  law  without  the  ap- 
defeating  its  spirit  and  purpose  and  adhering  proval  of  the  President, 
to  the  letter  —  who  believes  this,  Mr.  Presi-  laterrtate  f — r we* — This  session  of  Congress 
dent?  No  intelligent  person.  Yet  the  Senate  crowned  years  of  spparently  fruitless  discus- 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  so  declare,  and  sion  by  passing  a  measure  regulating  interstate 
this  bill  so  declares.  commerce.    May  12, 1886,  by  a  vote  of  46  yeas 

*^  Take  tUis  bill,  which  is  the  re-establish-  to  4  nays,  the  Senate  passed  a  moderate  bill 

ment  of  the  Inquisition  of  old,  which  is  relig-  for  this  purpose,  and  July  80,  the  House,  by  a 

ious  persecution,  which  is  a  law  respecting  yote  of  180  yeas  to  104  nays  substituted  for  it 

the  establishment  of  religion,  because  these  the  Reagan  bill,  and  passed  that  measure  by  a 

men  have  a  form  of  belief  and  a  practice  which  vote  of  190  yeas  to  40  nays.    July  81  the  Sen- 

we  disapprove.    It  is  as  much  the  establish*  ate  non-concurred  in  the  Mouse  amendment, 

ment  of  a  particular  religion  by  law  as  if  it  de-  and  a  conference  committee  was  appointed, 

olared  it  in  particular  terms.^^  The  report  of  the  committee  was  made  in  the 

Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  objected  to  the  Senate,  December  15,  the  following  bill  being 

measure  on  one  specific  point,  and  Senators  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  those  passed 

Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Dolph,  of  Ore-  by  either  House: 

gon,  concurred  in  his  objection :  ^   ..        .  .  ^     f«i.  *  *v                   ^  *f     ^ 

44  T  i.—^  ^i^^^  n^^^^i^^  .^»«^wk«4.  -«i«^  -»  •*  inaet4a.  rfc..  That  the  proviaions  of  thu  act 

"I  have  given  sometimes  somewhat  reluc-  .hall  apply  to  aiy  common  camJr  or  carriers  engaged 

tantly  my  assent  to  tbe  policy  or  this  bill  and  in  the  transportation  of  passengera  or  property  wholly 

to  most  of  its  provisions ;  but  I  regard,  for  by  railroad,  or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water 

reasons  which  I  have  already  stated,  the  aboli-  ^hen  both  are  used,  under  a  common  control,  man- 

tion  of  the  right  of  Buftage  by  wo^en  „  not  .-gSa^^TZIS^'  'rAolS^T^^^^l 

merely  uiyustifiable  but  as  tyrannical.    I  think  states,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other  State 

the  Senators  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  this  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of 

bill  have  taken  an  advantage  which  they  had  Columbia,  or  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to 

no  right  to  take  to  strike  out  something  they  *?  f^^i  ^t^  country,  or  from  my  phice  in  the 

did  njt  like,  although  twenty-four  Senators  il  ^.A'iTvTjft^lJll^a^^^^ 

this  body  nave  recently  recorded  tneir  opinion  tion  in  like  manner  of  property  shipped  from  any  place 

in  its  favor,  by  the  use  of  the  power  which  the  in  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country  and  curried 


adjacent  foreign  country .  _ , , 

and  I  shall  vote  against  this  conference  report,  vitUd^  'however.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 

which  is  in  fact  a  bill  not  merely  dealing  with  not  apply  to  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  prop- 

the  matters  in  dispute,  but  the  original  bill  in  f ^7.  oj  ^  the  lecehing;.  deUvering,  storage,  or  hana- 

«  «t/^»  Am^„„U4'   #««  ^\>2  „„^A  »/^.<>/v«  "^  of  property,  wholly  withm  one  State,  and  not 

*  ^f^u^*^*?.^^         .   ®  ^™r  \^^'\^        u  .  Slipped  to  br  t'rom  a  forei^  country  from  or  to  any 

'*The  other  provisions  of  tbe  bill,  as  being  state  or  Territory  as  aforesaid. 

the  policy  which  the  best  judgment  of  the  The  term  '* railroad*'  abused  m  tliisact  ehall  tn- 
Senate  has  been  able  to  agree  on  for  the  extir-  <^liide  all  bridges  and  ferries  used  or  operated  in  con- 
nation  of  this  foul  blot  on  our  civilization   I  ^^^<>i^  ^i^  ^7  railroad,  and  also  all  the  road  in 

L,^  to  support  when  I  have  an  opportoniV  ^^  ^/o^SS^ZZT^S^^^e^^^^ 
to  deal  with  them  separately,  although  some  lease ;  and  the  term  *^  transportation  '*  shall  Include 
of  them  march  clear  up  to  the  boundary-line  allinstrumentalitics  of  shipment  or  carria^^e. 
which  divides  reasonable  police  legislation  ^Jl  ohwg««  «n«le  for  any  service  rendered  or  to  bo 
aimed  at  crime  and  evil  from  legislation  which  ^derod  m  the  transportation  of  possenffcrs  or  prop- 
7  7^^  wiiuwauu  o»*i  iivuj  jv^iojoMvu  1TU1V1J  ^j^  ^  aforesaid,  or  In  connection  therewith,  or  for 
mterferM  with  the  great  principles  and  safe-  the  receiving,  dellveiy,  storage,  or  handling  of  such 
guards  of  personal  liberty.  I  am  not  prepared  property,  shall  be  reasonable  and  just,  and  every  un- 
to go  quite  so  far  in  that  line."  just,  unreasonable  charge  for  such  service  is  prohib- 

The  Senate  then  adopted  the  measure  as  rec-  ited  and  declared  to  be  unlawful     , 

^^^^,>A^A  k»  tk^  ^^^tH^^^^  ^^^^i^*^^  k-  ♦!,*  Sao.  8.  That  if  any  common  earner  subject  to  the 

ommended  by  the  conference  committee,  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  directly  or  IndirecUy,  by 

following  vote :  any  spe<nal  rate,  rebate,  drawback,  or  other  device, 

Tbas — Allison.  Bowen,  Cameron,  Chenev,  Cock-  chaige,  demand,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person 

rell,  Colquitt,  Conger,  Cullom.  Dolph,  Edmunds,  or  persons  a  greater  or  less  compensation  for  any 

Evarta,  Farwell,  Fiye.  George,  Hale,  Harrison,  Haw-  service  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered.  In  the  transporta- 

ley.  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Arkansas*  Jones  of  I^evada,  tion  of  passengers  or  |>roperty,  subiect  to  the  provis- 

MeMlIlan^  McPherson,  Mahone,  Manderaon.  Maxey,  ions  of  this  act,  than  it  charges,  demands,  collects, 

MiUer,  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  Mornm,  Morrill,  Piatt,  orrecelvesfromanyother  person  or  persons  fordoing 

Pugh,  Sabin,  Sawyer,  opooner,  Walthall,  Williams,  for  him  or  them  a  like  ana  contemporaneous  service 

WibBon  of  Iowa— 87.  in  the  transportation  of  a  like  kind  of  traffic  under 

NATS^Blackbum.  Brown,  Butler,  Call,  Coke.  Gib-  substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions, 

eon,  Hampton,  Hams,  Hoar,  Kenna,  Bax^om,  Vance,  such  common  carrier  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  unjust 

Whitthome — 18.  discrimination,  which  is  hereby  prohibited  and  de- 

Abskht — Aldrich.   Beck,  Bcrrv,  Blair,  Camden,  dared  to  be  unlawful. 

Chaoe,  Dawes,  Eostia,  FaJr,  Gorm'an,  Gray,  Jones  of  Sso.  8.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 

Florida,  Mitchell  of  Pennsylvania.  Palmer.  Payne,  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  make  or 

Plumb,  Riddlebeiver,  Saulsbury,  Sewell,  Sherman,  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advan- 

Stanfora,  Teller,  van  Wyck,  Vest,  Voorheea,  Wilton  tage  to  any  particular  person,  company,  firm, corpora- 

of  Maiy  land— as.  tion,  or  looauty,  or  any  particular  oesoription  of  traffic. 
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in  anj  respect  whatsoever,  or  to  aabject  my  partkm-  tTnited  States  from  aidd  foreup  oountry,  be  snlgect 

lar  person,  oomrany,  firm,  oorporation,  or  locality,  or  to  customs  duties  as  if  said  freight  were  of  fonsign 

any  particular  description  of  tratiSc,  to  any  undue  or  production ;  and  any  law  in  conflict  with  this  scotion 

unreasonable  prqudice  or  disadvantage  in  any  respect  is  herebv  repealed, 
whatsoever.  No  aavanoe  shall  bo  made  in  the  rates,  fares,  and 

Every  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  changes  wliich  have  been  established  and  published  ss 

this  act  shall,  accordlDg  to  uielr  respective  powers,  aforesaid  by  any  common  carrier  in  compliance  with 

afford  all  reasonable,  proper,  and  equal  fadlities  for  the  requirements  of  this  section,  except  after  ten  days' 

the  interchange  of  tnffic  between  their  respective  public  notice,  which  shall  pliunly  state  the  changes 

lines,  and  for  the  receiving,  Ibrwardinff,  and  aeliveiv  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  schedule  then  in  foroe, 

ing  of  passengen  and  property  to  and  nom  their  sev-  and  the  time  when  the  increased  rates,  fares,  or  charges 

eral  lines  and  those  connecting  therewith,  end  shall  will  go  into  effect ;  and  the  proposed  changes  shallbe 

not  discriminate  in  their  rates  and  charges  between  shown  bv  printing  new  schedules,  or  shall  be  plainly 

such  connecting  lines ;  but  this  shall  not  be  oonstrued  indicated  upon  the  schedules  in  foroe  at  the  time  and 

as  requiring  any  such  common  carrier  to  give  the  use  kept  for  puolic  inspection.    Seductions  in  such  pnV 

of  its  tracks  or  terminal  facilities  to  another  carrier  en-  lisbed  rates,  fares,  or  chalices  may  be  made  witnout 

gaffed  in  like  business.  previous  public  notice ;  but  whenever  any  such  re- 

Bso.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawflil  for  any  common  auction  is  made,  notice  of  the  same  shall  immediately 

carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  chai^  be  publicly  posted  and  the  changes  made  shall  imme- 

or  receive  any  greater  compensation  in  the  affgregate  diately  be  made  public  by  printing  new  schedules, 

for  the  transportation  of  paasengen  or  of  like  Kind  of  or  shall  immediately  be  plamly  indicated  upon  the 

property,  under  substantiallv  similar  circumstances  schedules  at  the  time  in  foroe  and  kept  for  public  in- 

and  conmtions.  for  a  shorter  toan  for  a  longer  distance  speotion. 

over  the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter        And  when  any  such  common  carrier  shall  have  es- 

being  included  withm  the  longer  distance;  but  this  tabUshed  and  published  its  rates,  fares,  and  chaigcs 

shalf  not  be  construed  as  authorinng  any  common  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  tnis  section,  it 

carrier  within  the  terms  of  this  act  to  chaive  and  re-  shall  be  unlawAil  for  sucn  conmion  carrier  to  charge, 

ceive  as  great  compensation  for  a  shorter  as  for  a  long-  demand,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or  persons 

er  distance :  I¥o9uUdy  however.  That  upon  application  a  greater  or  less  compensation  for  the  transportation 

to  the  commission  appcnnted  under  the  provuions  of  ofpassengers  or  property,  or  for  any  services  in  cod- 

this  act  such  common  carrier  may^  in  special  cases,  neotion  tlierewith,  than  is  specified  in  such  published 

after  investigation  by  the  commission,  be  authorised  schedule  of  rates,  fares,  and  charges  aa  nu^  at  the 

to  charge  less  for  longer  than  for  ahorter  distances  for  time  be  in  force. 

the  transportation  of  passengers  or  properly ;  and  the  Every  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
commission  may  fh>m  time  to  time  prescribe  the  ex-  this  act  shall  file  with  the  commission  hereinafter  pro- 
tent  to  which  such  designated  common  carrier  may  be  vided  for  copies  of  its  schedules  of  rates,  fiuvsj  and 
relieved  from  the  operation  of  this  section  of  this  act  charges  which  have  been  established  and  pubhshed 

Sio.  6.  That  it  snail  be  unlawflil  for  any  common  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  enter  and  shall  promptiy  notify  said  commission  of  all 
into  any  contract,  element,  or  combination  with  any  changes  made  in  the  same.  Eveiy  such  common  car- 
other  common  earner  or  carrien  for  the  pooling  of  rier  uiall  also  file  with  said  commission  cofdes  of  all 
freightsof  different  and  competing  railroads,  or  to  di-  contracts,  agreements,  or  arrangements  with  other 
vide  between  them  the  aggregate  or  net  proceeds  of  common  carrien  in  relation  to  any  traffic  affected  by 
the  earnings  of  such  railroads,  or  any  portion  thereof;  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  which  it  may  be  a  party, 
and  in  any  case  of  an  agreement  for  the  pooling  of  And  in  oases  where  paasengen  and  Areight  pass  over 
ireiffhts  as  aforesaid,  each  day  of  its  continuance  shall  continuous  lines  or  routes  operated  by  more  than  one 
be  deemed  a  separate  offense.  common  carrier,  and  the  several  common  carrien  op- 

Sec.  6.  That  every  common  carrier  subject  to  the  crating  such  lines  or  routes  establish  joint  tari£b  of 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  print  and  keep  for  public  rates  or  fans  or  charges  for  such  continuous  lines  or 
inspection  schedules  showicg  the  rates  and  fares  and  rentes,  copies  of  such  joint  tariffs  shall  also,  in  like 
chaiges  for  the  transportation  of  passengen  and  prop-  manner,  be  filed  with  said  commission.  Such  joint 
ertv  which  any  such  common  carrier  has  established  rates,  fares,  and  charges  on  such  continuous  lines  so 
and  which  are  in  force  at  the  time  upon  its  railroad,  filed  as  aforesaid  shaU  be  made  public  by  such  com- 
as defined  by  the  fint  section  of  this  act.  The  sched-  mon  carrien  when  directed  by  said  commission,  in  so 
ules  printed  as  aforesaid  by  any  snch  common  carrier  far  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission^  be 
shall  plainly  state  the  places  upon  its  railroad  between  deemed  practicable :  and  said  commission  shall  from 
which  propertv  and  passengen  will  be  carried,  and  time  to  time  prescrioe  the  measun  of  publicaty  which 
»hall  contain  tne  dassification  of  freight  in  foroe  upon  shall  be  ^ven  to  such  rates,  fares,  and  charges,  or  to 
such  railroad,  and  shall  also  state  separately  the  ter-  such  part  of  them  as  it  may  deem  it  practicable  for 
minal  charges  and  any  rules  or  regulations  which  in  such  common  carrien  to  publish,  and  the  places  in 
any  wise  change,  affect,  or  determine  any  part  of  the  which  they  shall  be  published ;  but  no  common  car- 
aggregate  of  such  aforesaid  rates  and  fares  and  charges,  rier  party  to  any  sucn  joint  tanff  shall  be  liable  for 
8uch  schedules  shall  be  plainly  j>rinted  in  large  type,  the  fkilure  of  any  other  common  carrier  party  thereto 
of  at  least  the  size  of  ordinary  pica^  and  copies  for  the  to  observe  and  adhere  to  the  rates,  farea,  or  charges 
use  of  the  public  shall  bo  kept  m  every  depot  or  thus  made  and  published. 

station  upon  any  such  ndlroad,  m  such  places  and  in        If  any  such  common  carrier  shall  neglect  or  refttae 

such  form  that  they  can  be  conveniently  inspected.  to  file  or  publish  its  schedules  or  tariffs  of  rotes,  &res, 

Any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  and  charges  as  provided  in  this  section,  or  any  part 

act  receivinfl^  fiieightin  the  United  States  to  bo  carried  of  the  same,  such  oommon  carrier  shall,  in  addition 

through  a  forei^  country  to  any  place  in  the  United  to  other  penalties  henin  prescribed,  be  subject  to  a 

States  shall  also  m  like  manner  pnnt  and  keep  for  j>ub-  writ  of  nuiodamus,  to  be  issued  by  any  drcuit  court 

lie  inspection,  at  every  depot  where  such  fVeigbt  is  re-  of  the  United  States  in  the  judicial  district  whenin 

ceivea  for  shipment,  schedules  showing  the  throuj^h  the  principal  office  of  said  common  carrier  is  situatecl 

rates  established  and  charged  by  such  common  earner  or  wherein  such  offense  may  be  committed,  and  if 

to  all  points  in  the  United  States  beyond  the  foreign  such  common  carrier  be  a  foreign  corporation,  in  the 

oountry  to  which  it  accepts  freight  for  shipment ;  and  judicial  drccut  wherein  such  common  carrier  accepts 

any  freight  shipped  from  the  United  States  through  a  traffic  and  has  an  agent  to  perform  such  service,  to 

foreign  country  into  the  United  States,  the  through  compel  compliance  with  the  aforesaid  provisions  of 

rate  on  which  shall  not  have  been  made  public  as  re-  this  section ;  and  such  writ  shall  issue  in  the  name  of 

quired  by  this  act,  shall,  before  it  is  admitted  into  the  the  people  of  the  United  States,  at  the  relation  of  the 
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oommiBaionen  appmnted  under  the  proviriooa  of  this  I7  suffer  or  permit  any  act.  matter  <n  thing  so  directed 

act ;  and  faUure  to  comply  with  its  requirements  shall  or  required  dj  this  act  to  be  done  not  to  be  so  done, 

be  punishable  as  and  Tor  a  contempt ;  and  the  said  or  shall  aid  or  abet  any  such  omission  or  fiulore,  or 

oommissioners,  as  complainants,  may  also  apply,  in  shall  be  guilty  of  any  infraction  of  this  act,  or  shall 

any  such  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  for  a  writ  aid  or  al«t  therein,  shall  be  deemed  gvoXXy  of  a  mis- 

of  ii\{uncdott  against  such  common  carrier,  to  restrain  demeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any 

such  common  carrier  th>m  receiving  or  transporting  district  court  of  the  United  States  within  the  juris- 

property  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  diction  ot  which  such  offense  was  committed,  be  sub- 

the  united  States,  or  between  the  United  States  and  ject  to  a  line  of  not  to  exceed  |6,000  for  each  ofE^nse. 

adjacent  foreign  countries,  or  between  ports  of  trans-  Sko.  11.  That  a  commission  b  hereby  created  and 

shipment  snd  of  entnr  and  the  several  States  and  Ter-  established,  to  be  known  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 

ritories  of  the  Unitea  States,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  Commission,  which  shall  be  composed  of  five  commis- 

section  of  this  act.  until  such  common  carrier  shall  sioners,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 

have  complied  witn  the  aforesaid  provisions  of  this  and  with  the  advice  ana  consent  of  the  Senate.    The 

section  of  this  act  oommissionen  first  appointed  under  this  act  shall 

Sbo.  7.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful!  for  any  common  continue  in  office  for  toe  term  of  two,  three,  four, 

carrier  subject  to  the  providiuns  of  Uiis  set  to  enter  five,  and  six  years,  respectively,  from  the  let  day  of 

into  any  combination,  contract,  or  agreement,  ex-  January.  ▲•  n.  1887t  the  term  of  each  to  be  designated 

pressed  or  implied,  to  prevent,  by  change  of  time  by  the  President ;  but  their  successors  shall  be  ap- 

schedule,  carriage  in  different  cars,  or  by  other  means  pointed  for  terms  of  six  years,  except  that  any  person 

or  devices,  the  carriage  of  freights  from  being  con-  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap^inted  only  for 

tinuous  ftt>m  the  place  of  shipment  to  the  plsoe  of  the  unexpired  term  01  the  commissioner  whom  he 

destination ;  and  no  break  of  bulk,  stoppage,  or  in-  shall  succeed.    Any  commissioner  may  be  removed 

terruption  made  by  such  common  earner  shall  i>re-  by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or 

vent  the  carriage  of  freights  ftom  being  and  being  inalfeasance  in  office.    Not  more  than  throe  or  the 

treated  as  one  oontinwnis  carriage  ftom  the  place  <n  commissionen  shall  be  appointed  from  the  same  po- 

shipment  to  the  place  of  destination,  unless  sucn  break,  litiosl  party.    No  person  m  the  employ  of,  or  holdmg 

stoppsge,  or  interruption  was  made  in  good  faith  for  any  official  relation  to,  any  common  carrier  sulneot  to 

some  necessary  purpose,  and  without  any  intent  to  the  previous  of  this  act,  or  owning^  stock  or  oonds 

avoid  or  unnecessarily  interrupt  such  continuous  oar^  thereof,  or  who  is  in  any  way  pecuniarily  interested 

riogo  or  to  evade  any  of  the  provisions  of  thli  act.  therein,  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  or  hold  such 

Sfio.  8.  That  in  case  any  common  carrier  subject  to  office.    Said  commissionen  shall  not  engage  in  any 

the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  do,'^cauBe  to  be  done,  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment.    No  va- 

or  permit  to  be  done  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  this  cancy  in  the  commission  shall  impair  the  right  of  the 

act  prohibited  or  declared  to  be  unlawful,  or  shall  remaining  commissioners  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of 

omit  to  do  uiy  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  this  act  re-  the  commission. 

quired  to  be  clone,  such  common  earner  shall  be  liable  Sko.  12.  That  the  commission  hereby  created  shall 
to  the  person  or  persons  ii\jured  thereby  for  the  fUll  have  authority  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the 
amount  of  damages  sustained  in  consequence  of  any  business  of  all  common  carriers  subiect  to  the  provis- 
such  violstion  of  the  provisions  of  this  aot,  together  ions  of  this  act,  and  shsll  keep  itself  informed  as  to 
with  a  reasonable  counsel  or  attorney's  fee,  to  be  fixed  the  manner  and  method  in  which  the  same  is  con- 
by  the  court  in  every  case  of  recovenr,  which  attor^  ducted,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  obtain  from  such 
ney's  fee  shall  be  taxed  and  coUectea  as  part  of  the  common  carricn  full  and  complete  information  neces- 
oosts  in  the  case.  sair  to  enable  the  commission  to  perform  the  duties 

81a  9.  That  any  person  or  persons  claiming  to  be  and  cany  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created : 

damaged  by  any  common  earner  subject  to  the  pro-  snd  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  commission  shall 

visions  of  this  act  may  either  make  complaint  to  the  have  power  to  require  the  attendance  and  testimony 

comtuission  ss  hereinafter  provided  for,  or  may  bring  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  books,  papere, 

suit  in  his  or  their  own  behalf  for  the  recovery  of  the  tariffs,  contracts,  agreements,  and  documents  relating 

damages  for  which  such  common  carrier  ma}[  be  liable  to  any  matter  under  investigation,  and  to  that  end 

under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in  any  district  or  cir-  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United  States 

cnit  court  of  the  United  StatoB  of  competent  jurisdio-  in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 

tion ;  but  such  person  or  f«rsons  shall  not  nave  the  nesses  and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 

light  to  pureue  both  of  said  remedies,  and  must  in  ments  under  the  provisions  of  thin  section, 

each  case  elect  which  one  (if  the  two  methods  of  pro-  And  sny  of  the  cireuit  courts  of  the  United  States 

cedure  herein  provided  for  he  or  they  will  adopt.    In  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  such  inquiry  is  car^ 

any  such  sotion  brought  for  the  recovery  of  damages  ried  on  may^  in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusaf  to  obey 

the  court  before  which  the  sama  shall  be  pending  may  a  subpoena  issued  to  any  common  carrier  subject  to 

compel  any  director,  officer,  receiver,  trustee,  or  agent  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  other  pereon,  issue  an  or- 

of  the  corporation  or  company  defendant  in  such  suit  der  requiring  such  common  carrier  or  other  person  to 

to  attend,  appear,  and  testily  in  such  case,  and  may  appear  before  said  commission  (and  produce  books 

compel  the  production  of  the  books  and  papen  of  sucn  and  papen  if  so  ordered)  and  give  eviaence  touching 

cor|K>ration  or  company  party  to  any  sucn  suit ;  the  the  matter  in  question ;  and  any  fulure  to  obey  such 

claim  that  any  such  testimony  or  'evidence  may  tend  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as 

to  criminate  the  person  givinjj^such  evidence  shall  not  a  contempt  thereof.    The  claim  that  any  such  testi- 

excuse  such  witness  from  testifying^,  but  such  evidence  mony  or  evidence  may  tend  to  criminate  the  person 

or  testimony  shall  not  be  used  against  such  person  on  giving  such  evidence  shall  not  excuse  such  witness 

the  trial  of  any  orinunal  proceeding.  from  testifying ;  but  such  evidence  or  testimony  shall 

810. 10.  Thst  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  not  be  UMcd  against  such  person  on  the  trial  of  any 

provisions  of  this  act,  or,  whenever  such  common  criminal  proceeding. 

carrier  is  acorpontion,  any  director  or  officer  thereof,  Sxo.  18.  That  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  as- 
or  any  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  agent,  or  perMn  aot-  sociation,  or  any  meroantile,  agricultural,  or  mann- 
ing for  or  employed  by  such  corporation,  who,  alone  facturing  society,  or  sny  body  politic  or  municipal  or- 
or  with  any  other  corporation,  company,  person,  or  ganixation,  complaining  of  anything  done  or  omitted 
party,  shall  willfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done,  or  shall  to  be  done  by  any  ccmmon  camor  subject  to  the  pro- 
willingly  suflbr  or  permit  to  be  done,  any  act,  matter,  visions  of  this  act  in  contravention  of  the  provisions 
or  thing  in  this  act  prohibited  or  declared  to  be  un-  thereof,  may  apply  to  said  commission  by  petition, 
lawful,  or  who  shall  aid  or  abet  Uierein,  or  shsll  will-  which  shall  briiany  stste  the  facts ;  whereupon  a  etate- 
fUIly  omit  or  fUl  to  do  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  ment  of  the  charges  thu»  made  shall  be  forwarded  by 
this  act  required  to  be  done,  or  shall  cause  or  willing-  the  oommission  to  such  common  carrier,  who  shall  m 
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called  upon  to  satisfy  the  complaint  or  to  answer  the  on  such  short  notice  to  the  common  carrier  complained 
same  in  writing  within  a  reasonahle  time,  to  be  speci-  of  as  the  court  shall  deem  reasonable ;  and  such  no- 
fled  hj  the  commission.  If  such  common  carrier,  tice  may  be  served  on  such  common  carrier,  his  or  its 
within  the  time  specified,  shall  make  reparation  for  officers,  agents,  or  servants,  in  such  manner  as  the 
theimuryalleffed  to  have  been  done,  said  carrier  shall  court  shan  direct;  and  said  court  shall  proceed  to 
be  reheved  of  liability  to  the  complainant  only  for  the  hear  and  determine  the  matter  speedily  as  a  court  of 
particular  violation  of  law  thus  complained  of.  If  equity  and  without  the  formal  pleading^s  and  proceed- 
such  carrier  shall  not  satisfy  the  complaint  within  the  in^  applicable  to  ordinaiy  smts  in  equity,  but  in  sucli 
time  specified,  or  there  shaU  appear  to  be  any  reason-  manner  as  to  do  justice  in  the  premises ;  and  to  this 
able  ground  for  investigating  said  complaint,  it  shall  end  such  court  shall  have  power,  if  it  think  fit.  to  di- 
be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  investigate  the  mat-  rect  and  prosecute,  in  such  mode  and  by  sucn  por- 
ters complained  of  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  sons  as  it  may  appoint,  all  such  inquiries  as  the  court 
as  it  shall  deem  proper.  may  think  needml  to  enable  it  to  form  a  just  judg- 

Said  commission  shall  in  like  manner  investigate  ment  in  the  matter  of  such  petition ;  and  on  Buch 

any  complaint  forwarded  by  the  railroad  commis-  hearing  the  report  of  said  commission  shall  be /Ttma- 

sioner  or  railroad  commission  of  an^  State  or  Terri-  facie  evidence  of  tlie  matters  therein  stated ;  and  if  it 

tory,  at  the  request  of  such  commissioner  or  commis-  be  made  to  appear  to  such  court,  od  such  hearing  or 

sion,  and  may  institute  any  inquiry  on  its  own  motion  on  report  of  any  such  person  or  persons,  that  the  law- 

in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  effect  as  though  ftil  onler  or  requirement  of  said  commission  drawn  in 

complaint  bad  been  made.  question  has  been  violated  or  disobeyed,  it  shall  be 

No  complaint  shall  at  any  time  be  dismissed  be-  lawful  for  such  court  to  issue  a  writ  of  injunction  or 
cause  of  the  absence  of  direct  damage  to  the  complain-  other  proper  process,  mandatory  or  otherwise,  to  re- 
ant,  strain  such  common  carrier  fVom  fUrther  continuing 

Sec.  14.  That  whenever  an  investigation  shall  be  such  violation  or  disobedience  of  such  order  or  re- 
made by  said  commission,  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  make  quirement  of  said  commission,  and  enjoiniog  obecti- 
a  report  in  writing  in  respect  thereto,  which  shall  in-  ence  to  the  same ;  and  in  case  of  any  <usobeaiencc  of 
elude  the  findings  of  fact  upon  which  the  conclusions  any  such  writ  of  injunction  or  other  proper  npocess, 
of  the  commission  are  based,  together  with  its  recom-  mandatory  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  lawnil  for  such 
mendation  as  to  what  rei>aration,  if  any,  should  be  court  to  issue  writs  of  attachment,  or  any  other  pro- 
made  by  the  common  carrier  to  any  party  or  parties  'cess  of  said  court  incident  or  applicable  to  writs  ot  in- 
who  may  be  found  to  have  been  injured ;  and  sucn  find-  junction  or  other  proper  process^  mandatory  or  otheiv 
ings  so  made  shall  thereafter,  in  all  judicial  proceed-  wise,  against  sucp  common  earner^  and  if  a  corpora- 
ings,  be  deemed  prima-facie  evidence  as  to  each  and  tion,  against  one  or  more  of  the  directors,  officers,  or 
every  fact  found.  agents  of  the  same,  or  against  any  owner,  lessee, 

An  reports  of  investigations  made  by  the  comniis-  trustee,  receiver,  or  otlier  persons  failing  to  obey  such 

sion  shflil  be  entered  of  record,  and  a  copy  thereof  writ  ot  injunction  or  other  proper  process,  mandatory 

shall  be  furnished  to  the  party  who  may  liave  com-  or  otherwise ;  and  said  court  may,  if  it  shall  think  fit, 

plained,  and  to  any  common  carrier  that  may  have  make  an  order  directing  such  common  carrier  or  other 

Deen  complained  of;  person  so  disobeying  such  writ  of  injunction  or  other 

Sko.  16.  That  if  in  any  case  in  which  an  investiga-  proper  process,  mandatory  or  otherwise,  to  pay  such 

tion  shall  be  made  by  said  commission  it  shall  be  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  for  each  carrier  or  per- 

made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commission,  son  in  default  the  sum  of  $500  for  eveiy  day  after  a 

either  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  or  other  evi-  day  to  be  named  in  the  order  that  such  carrier  or 

dencG,  that  anything  has  been  done  or  omitted  to  be  other  person  shall  fail  to  obey  such  injunction  or 

done  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  other  proper  process,  mandatory  or  otherwise ;  and 

any  law  cognizable  by  said  commisnion,  by  any  com-  such  moneys  shall  be  payable  as  the  court  shsll  di- 

mon  carrier,  or  that  any  injury  or  damajsfe  has  been  rect.  either  to  the  i)art^  complaining,  or  into  court 

sustained  by  the  partv  or  parties  complaining,  or  by  to  abide  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  court,  or  into  the 

other  parties  aggrieved  in  consequence  of  any  such  vio-  Treasury ;  and  payment  thereof  may,  without  prqu- 

lation,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commiHsion  to  forth-  dice  to  any  other  mode  of  recovenng  the  same,  be 

with  cause  a  copy  of  its  report  in  respect  thereto  to  be  enforced  by  attachment  or  order  in  the  nature  of  a 

delivered  to  such  common  carrier,  together  with  a  no-  writ  of  execution,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  had 

tice  to  said  common  carrier  to  cease  and  desist  from  been  recovered  by  a  final  decree  in  pertonam  in  such 

such  violation,  or  to  make  reparation  for  the  injury  so  court.    When  the  subject  in  dispute  shall  be  of  the 

found  to  have  been  done,  or  ooth,  within  a  reasonable  value  of  $2,000  or  more,  either  party  to  such  nrocced- 

time,  to  be  specified  by  tne  commission ;  and  if,  with-  ing  before  said  court  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme 

in  the  time  specified,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  Court  of  the  United  States,  under  the  same  regula- 

the  commission  that  such  common  carrier  has  ceased  lations  now  provided  by  law  ui  respect  of  security  for 

fh)m  such  violation  of  law,  and  has  made  reparation  such  appeal ;  but  such  appeal  shall  not  operate  to  stay 

for  the  injury  found  to  have  been  done,  in  compli-  or  supersede  the  order  or  the  court  or  the  execution  of 

ance  witii  tiie  report  and  notice  of  the  commission,  or  any  writ  or  process  thereon ;  and  such  court  may,  in 

to  the  satisfaction  of  the  party  complaining,  a  state-  every  such  matter,  order  the  payment  of  such  cos^ 

ment  to  that  effect  shiUl  be  entered  of  record  bv  the  and  counsel  fees   as  shall  be  deemed   reasonable, 

commission,  and  the  said  common  carrier  shall  tnere-  Whenever  any  such  petition  shall  be  filed  or  pre- 

upon  be  relieved  from  further  liability  or  penalty  fbr  sented  by  the  commission  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

such  particular  violation  of  law.  district  attomejr,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attomey- 

Seo.  16.  That  whenever  any  common  carrier,  as  de-  General  of  the  United  States,  to  prosecute  the  same : 

fined  in  and  subject  to  Uie  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  and  the  costs  and  expenses  of  such  prosecution  shall 

violate  or  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  any  lawfUl  order  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of 

or  requirement  of  the  commission  in  this  act  named,  the  courts  of  the  United  States.    For  the  purposes  of 

it  shiul  be  the  duty  of  the  commission,  and  lawful  for  this  act,  excepting  its  penal  provisions,  the  circuit 

any  company  or  person  interested  in  such  order  or  re-  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  to  be  al- 

quirement,  to  apply,  in  a  summary  way,  by  petition,  waj's  in  session. 

to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  sitting  in  beo.  17.  That  the  commission  may  conduct  its  pro- 
equity  in  the  judicial  district  in  which  the  common  ceedings  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best  conduce  to  the 
carrier  complained  of  has  its  principal  office,  or  in  proper  dispatch  of  business  and  to  the  ends  of  justice, 
which  the  violation  or  disobedience  of  such  order  or  A  majority  of  the  commission  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
requirement  shall  happen,  alleging  such  violation  or  mm  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  no  commis- 
disobedienoe,  as  the  ca.-^  may  be ;  end  the  said  court  sioner  shall  participate  in  any  hearing  or  proceeding 
shall  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter,  in  which  he  nas  any  pecuniary  interest    Said  com- 
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misaion  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  or  amend  such  act  aball  have,  aa  near  aa  mar  be,  a  unifonn  system  of 

f^eneral  rules  or  orders  as  may  be  reauisite  for  the  accounts,  and  the  manner  m  which  such  accounts 

order  and  reflation  of  prooeedinji:!)  before  it,  includ-  shall  be  aept 

ing  forms  of  notices  and  the  service  thereof,  which  Sao.  21.  That  the  commission  shall,  on  or  before 

shall  oonform,  as  nearly  aa  may  be,  to  those  in  use  in  the  1st  day  of  Deoember  in  each  year,  make  a  report 

the  courta  of  tlie  UnitCMl  States.    Anv  party  may  ap-  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  shall  be  by  falm 

pear  before  said  commission  and  be  neurd,  in  person  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  copies  of  which  shall  be 

or  by  attorney.    Every  vote  and  oi&cial  act  of  the  distributed  as  are  the  other  reports  issued  from  the 

commission  snail  be  entered  of  record,  and  its  pro-  Interior  Department.    This  npoit  shall  contain  such 

oeedin^  shall  be  public  upon  the  request  of  either  information  and  data  coUectea  by  the  commission  aa 

party  interested.     Said  commission  snail  have  an  may  be  considered  of  value  in  the  determination  of 

offldal  seal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed.  Either  questions  connected  with  the  regulation  of  commerce, 

of  the  members  of  the  commission  may  administer  together  with  such  recommendations  aa  to  additional 

oatha  and  affirmations.  legislation  relating  thereto  aa  the  commission  may 

Sio.  18.  That  each  commissioner  shall  receive  an  deem  necessary, 

annual  salai^  of  $7,600,  payable  in  the  same  manner  Sio.  22.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  the 

a<«  the  salaries  ot  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United  carriage,  storase,  or  himdlinff  of  property  me  or  at 

States.    The  commission  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  reduced  rates  for  the  United  states.  State,  or  munici- 

who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $3,500,  payable  pal  govemmenta,  or  for  charitable  purposes,  or  to  or 

in  like  manner.    The  commission  shall  have  authority  from  tairs  and  expositions  for  exhioition  thereat,  or 

to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other  em-  the  issuance  of  mileage,  excursion,  or  commutation 

ploy^  as  it  may  find  necessary  to  the  proper  perform-  passenger  tickets ;  notiung  in  this  act  ^lall  be  con- 

anco  of  its  duties,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec-  strued  to  prohibit  any  common  carrier  from  pving 

retary  of  the  Interior.  reduced  rates  to  minbtere  of  religion :  nothing  m  this 

The  commission  shall  be  (Vimished  by  the  Secretary  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  railroads  from  giv- 
of  the  Interior  with  suitable  offices  and  all  necessary  Ing  free  carriage  to  their  own  officers  and  employ^,  or 
office  supplies.  Witnesaes  summoned  before  the  com-  to  prevent  the  principal  officers  of  any  railroad  com- 
mission snail  bo  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  pany  or  companies  from  exchanging  passes  or  tickets 
are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  with  other  railroad  companieaior  their  officers  and 
All  of  the  expenses  of  tlie  commission,  including  all  employes :  and  nothing  m  this  act  contained  shall  in 
necessary  expenses  for  transportation  incurred  by  the  any  way  aoridge  or  ^ter  the  remedies  now  existing  at 
oommiiMioners,  or  by  their  employ^  under  their  common  law  or  by  statute,  but  the  provisions  of  this 
orders,  in  making  any  investigation  in  any  other  act  are  in  addition  to  such  remedies :  Hvvid^d^That 

])laoes  than  in  the  city  of  Wasnmgton,  shall  be  al-  no  pending  litigation  ahall  in  any  way  be  affected  by 

owed  and  paid,  on  the   presentation  of  itemized  this  act. 

▼ottchers  therefor  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Seo.  28.  That  the  sum  of  $100,000  b  hereby  appro- 
commission  and  the  secretary  of  the  Interior.  priated  for  the  use  and  purposes  of  thb  act  for  the 

and  the  mter- 


provbions  of  sections  11  and  18 

of  the  public  or  of  the  parties  may  be  promoted  or  of  thb  act,  relating  to  the  appointment  and  organixa- 

delay  or  expense  prevented  thereby,  the  commission  tion  of  the  commi^isinn  herein  provided  for  ahall  take 

may  bold  special  sessions  in  any  part  of  the  United  effect  immediately,  and  the  remaining  provbions  of 

States.    It  may,  by  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners,  thb  act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  its  passage. 

prosecute  any  inouiry  necessary  to  its  duties,  in  any        j^f^   extended  discoasioD,  the  Senate  agreed 

part  of  the  United  States,  mto  any  matter  or  queation  .    ^v«i  ^<»iroii**^«  ui«k.u<»ivu,  mi«  k7vuai.«  o^t^^ 

of  fact  pertoining  to  the  business  of  any  common  car-  ^  ***®  Oonference  Committee's  report,  Jan.  14, 

rier  subject  to  the  provbions  of  thb  act.  1887,  by  the  following  vote : 

Sio.  20.  That  the  commission  b  hereby  authorized       Yxas— Allison,  Beck,  Berry,  Blackburn,  Bowen, 

to  require  annual  reports  from  all  common  carriers  Cockrell,  Coke,  Colquitt,  Conger,  Cullom,  Dolph, 


anawers  to  all  questiona  upon  which  the  commission  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  Palmer.  Plumb,  i^ugh,  Sabin! 

may  need  information.     Sach  annual  reports  shall  Saubbur\-,  Sawyer,  Sewel I,  Sherman.  Spooner,  Teller, 

ahow  m  detail  the  amount  of  capital  stock  issued,  the  Vance,  Vest  Walthall,  Whitthorne,  Wilson  or  £owa— 

amounts  paid  therefor,  and  the  manner  of  payment  43. 

for  the  some;  the  dividends  paid,  the  surplus  fund,  Nats— Aldrich,  Bbir,  Brown,  Cameron,   Chace, 

^^  W»  '^^  the  number  of  stockholders;  the  tUnded  Cheney,  Evarts,  Hampton,  How,  Mahone,  MitcheU  of 

and  floating  debU,  and  the  interest  paid  thereon :  the  Pennsylvoma,  Morrill,  Payne,  Piatt,  Williama— 16. 

cost  and  value  of  the  carrier's  property,  franchises,  Absent— Butler.  Call,  Camden,  Dawes  Harrison, 

and  equipment;  the  number  of  employ^,  and  the  Jones  of  Florida,  Kenna,  McPherson.  Maxcy,  Miller, 

aaUry  paid  each  clasa ;  the  amounts  expended  for  im-  Morgan,  Ransom,  Kiddleberger,  Stanford,  Van  Wyck, 

provements  each  year,  how  expended,  and  the  char-  Voorhecs,  Wilson  of  Maryland— 17. 

CJ  t^"t.iSI^Jf  rSi«'':;^;TS'.r!^  J^-t  previous  to  the  fln.l  vote,  .  motion  to 

the  operating  and  other  expense*:  the  balances  of  recommit  wa8  lost,  as  folio wb: 

profit  and  loss :  and  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  financial  Yeas— Aldrich.  Blair,  Brown,    Cameron,    Chace, 

operations  of  tnc  carrier  each  year,  including  an  an-  Chene  v.  Evarts,  Fr}'e,  Gray,  Hale,  Hampton,  Haw  ley. 

Dual  balance-sheet.    Such  reports  shall  abo  contain  Hoar,  Mahone,  Mitchell  or  Oregon,  Mitchell  ofPenn- 

auch  information  in  relation  to  rates  or  regulations,  svlvania,  Mornan,  Morrill,  Payne,  Piatt,  Sawyer,  Sew- 

concerning  far»t  or  fireinrhts,  or  agreements,  arrange-  ell,  Sherman,  spooner.  williAms— 25. 

ments,  or  contracta  with  other  common  carrierH,  as  Nats — Allison,  Beck,  Berry,  Blackburn,  Bowen, 

the  oommiaaion  may  require ;  and  the  said  commis-  Call,    Cockrell,    Coke,    Colquitt,    Conger,    Cullom, 

aion  may,  within  its  discretion,  for  the  purpose  of  en-  Dolph,  Edmunds,  Eustis,  Fair,  George,  Gibson,  Gor- 

abling  it  the  better  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  man,  Harris,  Ingalb,  Jones  of  Arkansas,  Jones  of 

act,  prescribe  (if  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  it  Nevada,    McMillan,    Manderaon,    Palmer,    JPlumb, 

ia  practicable  to  prescribe  such  uniformity  and  methods  Pugh,  Sabin,  Saulsbury,  Teller,  Vance,  vest,  Wal« 

of  keeping  accounb«)  a  period  of  time  within  which  thall,  Whitthorne,  Wilson  of  Iowa,  Wilson  of  Maiy- 

all  common  carriers  subject  to  the  provbions  of  this  land— 86. 

TOL.  xzrn. — IS  A 
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Abssht— Butler,  Camden,  Dawes,  Harriron,  Jonea  can  fishermen,  Amerioan  trading  and   other 

of  Flori<U,  Kcnna,  McPhcnon,  Mwwy,  MiUer,  Ban-  yeasels  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other  pnr- 

Bom,Biddleberger,Stanfoid,VanWyck,Voorhee»-li.  ^^^^  „    January  24  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a 

In  the  House,  Jan.  21,  1887,  the  conference  vote  of  46  to  1,  the  negative  vote  being  cast 

committee's  report  was  agreed  to  by  the  ful-  by  Senator  Riddleberger,  of  Virginia.    The 

lowing  vote :  measure  is  as  follows : 

YsAfl — O.  £.  Adams,  J.  J.  Adams.  J.  H.  Allen,  J.        AU  «naded,  de.y  That  whenever  the  President  of 

A.  Anderson,  Baker,  Ballentine,  BarDOor,  Barksdale,  the  United  Statea  shall  be  satisfied  that  American 

Barnes,  Barry.  Bayne,  Belmont,  Bennett,  Blanchard,  flshing-veesels  or  American  fishermen,  visiting  or  be- 

Blount,  Bouna,  Brady^  C.  B.  Breckinridge,  W.  C.  P.  ing  in  the  waters  or  at  any  ports  or  places  of  the  Brit- 

Breddnridge,  C.  £.  Brown.  W.  W.  Brown,  Buck,  Ub  dominions  of  North  America,  are  or  then  lately 

Bunnell.  Bumes,  Burrows,  Butterworth,  Bynum,  Ca-  have  been  denied  or  abridged  in  the  enioyment  of 

bell,  Caldwell,  Felix  Campbell,  J.  M.  Campbell,  Can-  any  rights  secured  to  them  oy  treaty  or  law,  or  are 

non,  Carleton,  Catchings.  Clements,  Collms,  Comp-  or  then  lately  have  been  upjustly  vexed  or  harassed 

ton^  Comstock,  Conger,  Cooper,  Cowlcs,  W.  B.  Cox,  in  the  emoyment  of  such  rights,  or  subjected  to  un- 

Cram,  Crisp,  Croxton^  Culberson,  Curtin,  Cutcheon,  reasonaoie'  restrictions,  regulations^  or  requirements 

Daniel,  B.  H.  M.  Davidson,  Dawson,  Dlnglcpr,  Dock-  in  respect  of  such  rights,  or  otherwise  ux^justly  vexed 

cry,  Dorscy.  Dougherty,  Dunham,  Dunn,  Eden,  £1-  or  harassed  in  said waten,  ports,  or  places;  or  when- 

dredge,  Eltsoerry,  Everhart,  Fart^uhar,  Fisher,  Flee-  ever  Uie  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  satis- 

ger,  roran.  Fuller.  Funston,  Gallingcr,  Geddes.  C.  H.  fled  that  any  such  fishin^vessels  or  fishermen,  hav- 

Gibson.  Glover.  Goff,  Green,  Grout.  Hale,  Hall,  Hal-  ing  a  permit  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 

sell,  Hammond.   Harmer,    Harris,  Hatch,    Haynes,  touch  and  trade  at  any  port  or  ports,  place  or  places 

Heard,  Hemphill,  D.  B.  Henderson,  J.  S.  Hender-  in  the  British  dominions  of  North  America,  arc  or 


D.  Johnston,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  Laffoon,  La  therein  applicable  to  trading-vessels  of  the  most  fiivored 
Follette,  Londes,  Lacham,  Lawler,  Le  Fevre,  Lehl-  nation,  or  shall  be  uigustty  vexed  or  harassed  in  re- 
bach,  Lmdsley,  Little,  Lore,  Louttit,  Lovering,  Low-  spect  tnereof,  or  otherwise  be  ux^ustly  vexed  or  har- 
S,  Lyman,  Mahoney,  Matson,  McAdoo,  McComas,  «  ^.^  »--  — «^-"  »- --j  * •.__.__ 
cCreary.  McKinley,  McMillin,  McBae,  Millard.  Mil- 
liken,  Mills,  MofTatt,  Morrill,  Morrison,  Muller,  Mur- 
Shy,  Neal,  Neeoe,  Nelson,  Norwood,  O^Donnell, 
I'Ferrall,  Osborne,  Outhwaite,  Owen,  Parker,  Pay-  any  other  vessels  of  the  United  States,  their  masters 
son.  Peel.  Perkins,  Perry,  Peters,  Pettibone,  Phelps,  or  crews,  so  arriving  at  or  being  in  such  British  wa- 
Piroe,  Plumb,  Bandall,  Kichardison,  Bim,  Bobert-  ters  or  ports  or  places  of  the  British  dominions  in 
son,  BocVwell,  Rogers,  Bomeis,  Bowell,  Busk,  B^'sn,  NorUi  America,  are  or  then  lately  have  been  denied 
Sadler,  Sawyer,  Sa^^ers,  Scott,  Scranton,  Sessions,  any  of  the  privileges  therein  accorded  to  the  vessels, 
Shaw,  Singleton,  Skinner,  Sowden,  Spooner,  Spring-  their  masters  or  crews,  of  the  most  favored  nation,  or 
er,  Steele,  Dtephenson,  Charles  Stewart,  W.  J.  Stone  umustly  vexed  or  harassed  in  respect  to  the  same,  or 
of  Kentucky,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Missouri,  Storm,  Strut,  ui^ustlv  vexed  or  harassed  therein  by  the  authorities 


hend,   Trigg.    Tucker,  Turner.    Van    Eaton,  Van    lamation  to  that  efieet,  to  deny  vessels,  theur  masters 
Schaick,  Wade,  Wakefield,  Wallace,  J.  H.  Ward.  T.     and  crews,  of  the  British  dominionsof  North  America 


gard 

—219.  ing  supplies  as  to  the  President  shall  seem  proper), 

Nats— C.  H.  Allen,  C.  M.  Anderson,  Bliss,  Bon-  whether  such  vessels  have  come  directly  ftom  said 

telle,  Boyle,  Bragg,  Brumm,  J.  £.  Cainpbell,  Caswell,  dominions  on  such  destined  voyage  or  by  way  of  some 

Dibble,  Ely,  Evans,  Felton,  Findlav,  Frederick,  Gay,  port  or  place  in  such  destined  voyage  elsewhere;  and 

Gilflllan,  Grosvenor,  Hayden,  Hill,  F.  A.  Johnson,  also  to  deny  entry  into  any  port  or  place  of  the  United 

Kdley,  Ketcham,  Libbey,  Long,  Markham,  Martin,  States  of  ftesh  fish  or  salt  fish  or  any  other  product  of 

McKenna,  Miller,  Morrow,  Oatcs,  Charles  O'NeiU,  J.  said  dominions,  or  other  goods  coming  from  said  do- 

J.  O'Neill,  Banney,  Beed,  RicCj  Seymour,  Wadsworth,  minions  to  the  United  States.    The  President  may,  in 

Wait,  J.  B.  Weaver  A.  C.  White— 41.  his  discretion,  apply  such  proclamation  to  any  part 

Not  Vomro — Aiken,  Atkinson,  Bacon,  Bingham,  or  to  all  of  the  foregoing-named  subjects,  and  revoke. 
Bland.  T.  M.  Browne.  Buchanan,  Burleigh,  T.  J.  qualify,  limit  and  renew  such  proclamation  from  time 
Campbell,  Chandler,  Olard^,  Cobb,  S.  S.  Cox,  Dar-  to  time  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  the  flill  and  just 
gan,  Davenport,  A.  C.  Davidson.  Davis,  Ermentrout,  execution  of  the  purposes  of  this  act  Every  violation 
Ford,  Forney,  Eustace  Gibson,  Glass,  Guenther,  Han-  of  any  such  proclamation,  or  any  part  thereof,  ia  here- 
back,  Hiscock.  Houk,  Hutton,  Jackson,  James,  King,  by  declared  illegal,  and  all  vessels  and  goods  so  com- 
Kleiner,  Laird.  Mayburv,  Merriman,  Mitchell,  Mor-  ing  or  being  within  the  waters,  porta,  or  places  of  the 
gan,  Negley,  O'Hara,  Pavne.  Pidoock,  Pindar,  Rea-  United  States  contrary  to  such  proclamation  shall  be 
gan,  Reese,  Seney,  Smalls,  bnyder,  Spriggs,  Stahl-  forfeited  to  the  United  States;  and  such  forfeitures 
nocker,  J.  W.  Stewart,  St.  Martm,  £.  F.  Stone,  Swin-  shall  be  enforced  and  pitxxeded  upon  in  the  same 
burne,  Throckmorton,  Viele,  A.  J.  Weaver,  West,  manner  and  with  the  same  efSect  as  in  the  case  of 
Whiting,  Wise — 68.  vessels  or  goods  whose  importation  or  coming  to  or 

TT^ix  A.  1  Qfi»r    *r\^^  'D»«o:;ir.^4.  «.v»«.^«^^  ^r  *!.«  being  in  the  waters  or  ports  of  the  United  States  con- 

Feb.  4,  1887,  the  President  approved  of  the  trary  to  lawmay  nowb^  enfoitjed  and  proceeded  upon. 

measure.  Evcrv  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions 

Noi-faiterMine. — Jan.  19,  1887,  a  bill  was  re-  of  this  act,  or  such  proclamation  of  the  President 

ported  in  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on  made  in  pursuance  hereof,  shall  be  deemed  guiltv  of 

Foreign  Relations,  "  to  authorize  the  President  1  "•^^bn'C' nore^S^toL'' t^^ 

of  the  United  States  to  protect   and  defend  KrisonmentYor  a  term  not  exoeSSig  tfwo  years,  or  by 

the  rights  of  American  fishing- vessels,  Ameri-  both  said  puniahmenu,  in  the  discretion  of  the  oonit. 
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In  explanation  of  the  measore,  Senator  Ed-  tations  of  the  marine  leagne,  of  the  rights  of  the 
munds,  of  Vermont,  said :  '*  This  hill  provides  fishermen,  of  the  rights  of  shelter,  water,  food, 
that  if  oar  vessels  are  mistreated  in  Canadian  and  fuel  were  sacb  as  they  proposed  to  pnt 
ports — ^pnre  fishing-vessels,  I  will  stick  to  that  upon  them.  Bat  I  do  not  read  these  trans- 
now,  for  the  time  being — ^and  are  denied  or  actions  in  that  wav ;  the  American  people  do 
embarrassed  in  the  fair  exercise  of  the  rights  not  read  them  in  that  waj.  There  was  some 
that  they  have,  the  President  of  the  Dnited  design  and  purpose  other  than  to  obtain  a 
States  may,  as  a  countervailing  operation,  say  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  of  the  con- 
that  the  Canadian  fish,  and  the  Canadian  fish-  stniction  or  interpretation  of  doubtful  pro- 
erman,  and  the  Canadian  trader,  and  the  Ca-  visions  of  the  Treaty  of  1818. 
nadian  everybody  else,  shall  not  come  into  the  '^  Sir,  England  has  always  been  the  ruffian, 
waters  of  the  United  States  at  all.  Suppose  the  coward,  and  the  bully  among  the  nations 
he  says  that;  that  is  not  war.  Suppose  it  of  the  earth;  insolent  to  the  weak,  arrogant 
continues  for  ten  years;  it  is  a  question  of  to  the  feeble,  cringing  and  obsequious  to  the 
who  can  stand  it  best  I  think  the  people  strong,  her  history  for  centuries  has  been  a 
of  the  United  States  can  stand  it  best,  and  it  record  of  crimes  against  the  human  race.  In 
will  be  a  persuasion  to  those  people  to  mitigate  Ireland,  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  against  the 
accordingly  somewhat  of  the  rough  asperity  of  Boman  Catholics,  against  the  Boers  of  South 
their  manners  and  somewhat  of  the  irregularity  Africa,  against  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese, 
of  their  conduct.  Suppose  it  does  not.  Then  against  the  Afghans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Egyp- 
you  have  simply  got  non-intercoarse  between  turns,  wherever  there  has  been  a  feeble  and 
the  British  provinces  and  the  United  States,  helpless  people,  Great  Britain  has  appeared  for 
The  question  is,  short  of  war,  who  can  stand  the  purpose  of  rapacity,  plunder,  and  conquest 
that  the  longest.  I  think  there  can  be  but  *^  England  bears  no  good- will  to  this  conn  try. 
one  answer  to  tliat  proposition.  The  memory  of  defeat  in  two  wars  rankles,  I 

^*'  So  the  question  whether  we  have  got  to  have  no  doubt,  in  the  breasts  of  En^ishmen. 

fight  to  protect  American  fishermen  in  their  When  I  say  that  Great  Britain  is  not  friendly 

rights  that  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  treaty  to  America,  I  mean  that  the  ruling  classes  are 

alone,  as  I  said  before,  is  not  a  question  at  this  not,  and  that  they  have  never  been, 

present  moment  or  this  present  year  of  any  *^  Their  course  toward  us  has  uniformly  been 

war,  but  it  is  a  question  of  countervailing  reg-  one  of  supercilious  insolence  and  of  outrage, 

ulations  which  all  nations  have  resorted  to  They  cheated  the  South  with  false  hopes  of 

long  before,  and  usually  never  coining  to  a  war  recognition,  and  they  outraged  the  North  by 

afterward,  in  respect  of  adjasting  these  rights,  violating  the  rights  of  neutrality.    Their  action 

**The  very  matter  of  these  fisheries  has  been  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  controlled 
for  a  hundred  years  carried  on  in  the  same  solely  by  a  fear  of  the  consequences  to  their 
way.  Her  Mfgesty's  Government  have,  from  own  commerce  in  the  next  war  in  which  they 
time  to  time,  made  their  regulations  or  author-  might  be  engaged  if  they  permitted  the  pre- 
ized  them  to  be  made,  and  they  have  been  cedent  that  they  had  established  to  stand  un- 
made and  they  have  executed  them,  and  the  denied. 

Congress  of  the  United  States  has  authorized  *'  I  believe  that  there  is  no  special  reciprocity 

the  rresident,  under  our  laws,  to  adjust  his  and  good-will  on  the  part  of  America  toward 

conduct  accordingly  as  to  whether  they  could  England.    There  are  few  Americans  who  do 

come  here  or  whether  they  could  not.    So  it  is  not  regret  Waterloo.    There  are  few  Ameri- 

no  new  thing ;  and  it  is  not  war.    There  may  cans  wno  do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the 

be  war  if,  by-and-by,  it  is  found  that  it  is  im-  conduct  of  Great  Britain  toward  this  country 

possible  for  these  countries  to  a^jast  this  has  been  characterized  by  jealousy  and  ina- 

m&tter  under  clear  and  definite  rights  as  they  levolence  from  the  beginning  of  our  national 

now  exist,  and  one  party  or  the  other  may  go  existence,  and  that  she  is  our  only  enemy 

to  war.    The  Britii^h  Government  may  say,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth. 

*^  If  you  do  not  choose  to  admit  Dominion  *^  If  I  read  these  transactions  aright,  there  is 

vessels  into  the  United  States  which  you  are  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  secure 

under  no  treaty  obligation  to  do,  we  will  go  to  a  peaceful  solution,  a  pacific  interpretation  of 

war  with  you,^'  as  we  might  with  China,  be-  the  doubtful  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1818, 

cause  she  will  not  admit  American  vessels  into  but  a  deliberate  design  to  so  far  foment  the 

every  one  of  her  ports  and  places ;  but  that  is  irritation,  the  discontent  that  exists  between 

a  very  ultimate  and  a  very  far-off  question."  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Dominion 

Senator  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  took  a  less  pacific  of  Canada,  as  to  prevent  the  pacific  political 

view  of  the  controversy.    He  said :   *^  It  may  affiliations  of  those  two  powers  in  the  immedi- 

be  that  tlie  British  Government,  by  these  un-  ate  future,  which  would  be  inevitable  if  it 

warranted  seizures  and  atrocities,  outrages  and  were  left  to  the  operation  of  the  natural  laws 

wrongs,  admitted  to  he  in  violation  of  that  of  politics,  of  trade,  and  of  society, 

treaty,  have  had  no  ulterior  purpose  except  to  *^  I  think  I  discern  very  plainly  what  the  pur^ 

compel  us  to  accept  their  construction  of  that  pose  of  Great  Britain  has  been  in  this  matter, 

treaty,  to  subject  us  to  duress  and  coercion  to  She  means  to  render  it  impossible  for  free, 

foroe  the  United  States  to  admit  their  interpre-  friendly,    reciprocal    relations,    political   and 
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other,  to  exist  between  Canada  and  the  United  rage.    There  is  no  apology  on  the  part  of 

States."  Great  Britain,  but  a  simple  oommonioation  to 

Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts^  regarded  the  ns  by  the  British  minister  of  an  expression  of 
action  of  the  Canadian  authorities  as  shaped  to  regret  of  the  local  dependency,  with  which  we 
procure  a  modification  of  American  tariff  laws,  can  have  no  diplomatic  relations,  and  whose 
ile  said :  *^  1  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  satisfaction  or  aissatisfaction  with  the  act  of 
very  great  necessity  for  further  argument  in  the  officer  is  of  no  sort  of  importance.  The 
support  of  tiiis  bill  to  convince  the  minds  of  a  absence  of  any  other  expression  of  regret, 
majority  of  Senators  of  the  expediency  of  the  either  for  the  single  action  to  which  this  re- 
measure.  But  the  State  wliich  I  represent  is  lates  or  for  a  series  of  offenses  or  outrages  of 
more  interested  five  times  over  than  all  the  which  that  is  but  one,  is  a  more  significant 
other  comtuunities  together  in  the  immediate  matter,  as  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  single  ex- 
controversy.  Of  the  vessels  which  have  ex-  pression  which  has  been  communicated  to  our 
perienced  the  outrages  and  annoyances  recited  Secretary  of  State  by  the  British  representa- 
in  the  report  of  the  committee,  twenty-five  be-  tive  to  this  country. 

long  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  besides  four  .    '*  I  do  not  understand,  with  the  Senator 

whose  port  is  not  stated,  and  seven  to  the  State  from  Kansas,  that  the  object  of  this  measure 

of  Maine,  formerly  a  part  of  Massachusetts.  is  to  bring  about  either  a  war  on  one  side  or  new 

*•''  I  understand  that  the  object  of  these  an-  diplomacy  or  negotiation  on  the  other.  All 
noyances  and  grievances  which  have  been  re-  that  is  to  be  done  is  that  we  say  to  Great  Brit- 
cited  in  the  report  of  the  committee  is  not  ain,  and  to  the  Domioion  of  Canada  through 
principally  or  largely  to  assert  the  British  or  her,  that  so  far  from  accomplishing  any  tiling 
Canadian  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  1818.  in  the  way  of  diminution,  or  lightening,  or 
A  dispute  is  sought  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  repeal  of  our  customs  duties  by  this  course  of 
that  treaty,  not  to  protect  the  sources  of  the  conduct,  so  long  as  it  continues  you  shall  not 
fisheries  from  an  interference  by  Massachu-  be  permitted  to  sell  your  fish  or  any  other 
setts  or  Maine  competition,  but  it  is  to  compel  product  of  the  offending  district  in  the  Ameri- 
the  people  of  tlie  United  States  to  change  can  market. 

their  laws  in  a  matter  of  purely  domestic  con-  **  llie  only  answer  to  this  measure  which  is 

cem.     It  is  not  that  Canada  mav  catch  fish  to  be  expected,  and  all  that  wUl  be  expected, 

without  molestation ;  it  is  that  she  may  sell  and  which  will  be  effectual,  is  a  communica- 

fish  without  the  interference  of  the  American  tion  of  Great  Britain  that  she  has  given  orders 

tariff  policy  that    these   difficulties  are    fo-  that  this  course  of  offensive  proceeding  shall 

mented.  stop.    It  requires  no  new  treaty,  and  certain- 

^^  I  regard,  in  that  point  of  view,  the  attempt  ly,  I  think,  requires  no  further  exertion  of 

by  a  foreign  country  by  hostile  interference  force  on  the  part  of  the  American  Govern- 

with  our  ships  on  the  high-seas,  or  in  the  ment.'' 

neighborhood  of  their  ports,  or  in  their  ports,  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  argued  that 

to  enforce  upon  us,  against  our  will,  a  certain  the  great  issue  is  the  interpretation  of  the 

domestic  policy  as  being  one  of  the  most  em-  Treaty  of  1818.    He  said:  '^The  committee  in 

phatic  ana  flagrant  acts  of  hostility  that  can  preparing  the  bill  and  bringing  it  foniard  in 

be  committed  without  actual  war.    These seiz-  the  Senate  first  took  into  consideration  what 

ures,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one  or  was  the  actual  condition  of  the  ti-eaty  relations 

two  instances,  are  seizures  upon  a  pretense  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

and  without  the  reality  of  any  interference  respecting  the    British  provinces   in    North 

either  with  treaty  or  with  local  regulation  or  America,  and  a  very  close,  narrow  investiga- 

law  by  the  American  vessels.  tion  of  the  whole  field  of  inquiry  satisfied  us 

^'  This  attempt  on  the  part  of  Canada  has  that  we  were  entirely  without  treaty  engage- 
received,  as  is  apparent  from  the  diplomatic  ments  witli  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  our 
correspondence,  the  full  countenance  of  the  commerce  with  the  Canadian  Dominion.  It 
mother-country,  of  which  Canada  is  a  depend-  is  true  that  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  we 
ent.  It  is  said  that  in  one  instance  there  has  have  mutual  stipulations  in  respect  of  trans- 
been  an  expression  of  regret  for  the  actual  portation,  liable  to  be  suspended,  I  believe, 
lowering  of  the  American  flag.  I  do  not  see  npon  two  years^  notice  or  upon  the  fdlnre  of 
that  the  lowering  of  the  American  flag  is  in  either  Government  to  carry  out  in  good  faith, 
substance  an  offense  at  all  equal  in  rank,  of  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  Govem- 
which  we  have  any  more  reason  to  complain,  ment,  the  provisions  of  those  mutual  stipula- 
than  the  taking  custody  without  actual  right  tions.  But  the  Senate  will  do  well  to  remem- 
of  American  vessels  and  their  masters  and  ber,  in  approaching  this  question  and  in  decid- 
crews  when  they  are  about  their  lawful  em-  ing  what  is  its  duty  in  respect  of  it,  that  the 
ployment.  It  is  an  affront  undoubtedly ;  it  is  United  States  have  no  commercial  engage- 
an  insult;  but  the  substance  of  the  offense  is  ments  with  Great  Britain  with  reference  to 
not  the  lowering  of  the  flag,  but  is  the  seizure  our  commerce  with  the  Canadian  provinces, 
of  the  ship  whose  nationality  the  flag  protects.  Our  engagements  are  limited  to  what  I  have 

**The  apology  which  has  been  conveyed  to  already  stated  and  to  the  Treaty  of  1818  relat- 

us  is  not  the  apology  which  is  due  for  the  out-  ing  to  the  fisheries.    The  relations  between 
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tbe  United  States  and  tbe  proviaces  of  Canada  **  The  Treaty  of  1818  is  the  real  point  of  die- 
depend  entirely  upon  the  statntes  of  the  two  pnte  between  ns— the  coDstmotion  of  it,  tlie 
ooantries,  and  not  upon  any  treaty  engage-  question  of  its  proper  enforcement,  and  the 
uients;  so  that  in  legislating  npon  this  qoes-  qoestion  of  tlie  responsibility  of  the  British 
tion  we  have  an  open  field  in  which  we  are  GoTemment  for  tbe  acts  of  the  Dominion  in 
permitted  to  exercise  oar  own  sweet  wilt  with-  regard  to  that  treaty.  That  is  the  real  bone  of 
ont  qnestion  on  the  part  of  Great  Britian.  We  controversy  between  as  to-day,  and  it  is  abont 
can  establish  by  act  of  Congress  any  of  the  that  which  we  differ.  We  are  undertaking  to 
ordmanoes  that  we  see  proper  for  the  regnla-  improve  our  condition  in  respect  of  our  differ- 
tion  of  our  commercial  relations  with  those  ences  on  that  subject,  and  other  commercial 
provinces,  and  so  they  can  do  the  same  thing,  questions  betw^een  us  and  Great  Britain  or  the 

**  When  two  countries,  thus  neighbors  to  Canadian  provinces,  by  the  reformation  of  our 

each  other,  are  thus  situated  in  respect  of  statutes,  so  as  to  give  to  our  own  Government 

their  treaty  obligations  and  are  left  only  to  by  the  authority  of  Congress  under  the  sanc- 

provide  for  their  mutual  interests  by  legisla-  tions  of  law  that  degree  of  .power  which  is  ne- 

tion,  it  is  very  clear  that  if  the  Dominion  of  oessary  to  enable  our  Government  to  protect 

Canada,  backed  by  the  Government  of  Great  itself  and  to  protect  its  people  against  aggres- 

Britain,  shall  legislate  in  hostility  to  onr  trade,  sive  acts  on  the  part  of  tne  Canadian  provinces 

it  becomes  not  only  our  duty  but  our  only  al-  or  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  as  you 

temative  to  legislate  in  hostility  to  theirs,  to  please.    That  is  all  of  it.'* 

legislate  according  to  the  principles  of  retro-  February  23,  the  measure  was  reported  to 

sion  and  of  retaliation,  if  you  please.  the  House  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 

**  If  we  had  commerciid  treaties  with  Great  fairs,  with  an  amendment  by  way  of  substitute, 
Britain  respesting  our  relations  to  the  Cana-  the  main  point  of  which  was  that  It  provided 
dian  provinces,  we  should  of  course  be  at-  for  retaliation  by  stopping  intercourse  with 
tempting  to  understand  whether  the  proposed  Canada  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  This  sub- 
legislation  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela-  stitute  was  adopted  by  the  House  by  the  fol- 
tions  was  in  any  sense  in  conflict  with  those  lowing  vote: 

commercial  regulations  agreed  upon  by  treaty;  Yba»-J.  J.  Adams,  J.  M.  Alien.  Bftllentine,  Bar- 
but  having  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  I  before  hour,  Barksdale.  Barnes,  Barry,  Belmont,  Bennett, 

observed,  the  field  is  entirely  open  to  us,  and  §!!?Sill^^**Sr'  n^  ^teiUSS^l®'  S!!¥5l^>5' 

we '  *"*"                                       " 

our 

the  old  line  of  legislating  pro  and  eon  so  as  to  A.  C.  Dandson,  B.  H.  M.  Davidson,  Dawson,  Dib- 

balance  up  our  interests  and  make  them  mutu-  S^i^^S^i  Dougherty,  Dunn,  Eden,  Ermentrort, 

«ii»  .....^A^ui^  FmdUy,  Fisher,  Fonn.  Forney,  Gay,  Oeddes,  C.  H. 

ally  agreeable.                                       ,  ^     ,.  ^  Gibson,  Glass,  6reen,  dall,  Haiiell,  liammond,  Hat- 

"  It  18  not  a  credit  to  these  great  English-  rfg,  Hatoh,  Heard,  Hemphill.  J.  8.  Henderson,  Her- 

speaking  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  bert^Hill,  Holman,  Hovara,  Hodd.  Untton,  Irion, 

Ocean,  who  control  so  immensely  tiie  destinies  T.  p.  Johnston,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jonea,  KioRi 

of  commerce  and  all  other  destinies  of  the  in-  ?lt!!S'' ^^;^iS?S«  uil^^ 

•    ...     .       «  A.I.*        _^i^   Ai    ^           1.     1 J  L  JLovennff,  Martin,  Matson  May  Dory,  McL^reaiy,  Mo- 

habitants  of  this  earth,  that  we  should  have  Millin,  McBae,  iferriman,  OTler:  MilU,  MitcheU, 

been  all  this  long  time,  more  than  a  hundred  Morgan,  Monison.   Mnller,  Marohy,  Meal,  Neece, 

years  since  our  independence,  without  a  treaty  Norwood,  Gates,  O'Ferrall,  J.  J.  6'Nelll,  Outhwaite, 

of  commerce  to  regulate  our  relations  with  Peel,  Peny,  fiandall,  Reagan,  Kchaidson,  Biggs,  Boh- 

that  part  of  the  British  possessions  which  lies  KloWydfrr^^^^^^^               ^pffi  » 

next  to  us  and  upon  this  continent.    But  so  it  necler.  Storm,  Swope,  Taiiney,Taull«e,  J.  M.  Tay- 

is,  so  it  has  been,  and  so  it  is  likely  to  remain,  lor,  TUiman.  Townshcnd,Tucker.  Turner,  Van  Eaton, 

"The  Senator  from  Kansas  was  anxious  to  T.  B.  Wani.  A.  J^Wamer.  William  Warner,  J.  B. 

know  whether  the  committee  proposed  to  go  ^^^^^  Wiflons,  Wllha,  Wil»on,  Wise,  Worthmgton 

to  war.     About  what  should  we  go  to  war?  Nats-G.  E.  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  J.  A.  Anderson, 

ertamly  on  account  of  the  brc  -  —  -•       ~         ~       .~. 

tercial  treaty  with  Great  Br 

ipect  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  fu   .*«  .— «  i-*. .  ..     -    -r.    .     rx-  -  ^      >.  •        t*    l       t«i  - 

not  gor  any     It  wooM  be  .  war  <rf  word^  ne-  gj^S^rS^J^fiS:  f^l^&.^.rn'.  ^C^A 

cessanly  followed  by  a  war  of  acts  of  a  com-  Fredenck,  Fuller,  FuMTton,  Gallinger,  Gilffilan,  Gofl; 

meroial  character  simply,  if  we  should  have  a  Grout,  Gucnther,  Hale,  Hanbaok,  Harmcr,  Havdcn, 

war,   for  there  is  to  be   no  broken   engage-  Haynes.  D.  B.  Henderson,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Hepburn, 

menu  brongbt  to  the  attrition  of  any  govern-  g!ri^'„Sr^^Ji''SLH'T?'.fill„^'*'?'??' 
roent  in  consequence  of  the  conduct 
Great  Britain  or  of  onr  Government  npon  th< 


bat  fishery  rights,  shall  have  been  violated  by    ^ell,  komcis,  Bowe\l,  Rysn,  Bawyer,  Scranton,  Sca- 
the Canadian  Government  or  by  ourselves.  ^ons,  Skinner,  Smalls,  Spooner,  Steele,  Stepbenaon,  J. 
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W.  Stewart,  Strait,  Stnible,  Swinbnnie,  Symea,  £.  B.  Neal,  Keece,  Norwood,  Oatea,  Outhwute,  Paoe,  Peel, 

Taylor,  I.  H.  Taylor,  Zachaxr  Taylor,  J.  B.  Tbomaa,  Perry,  Pindar,  BaDdall,  Banney,  Reagui,  Ei<£ardaoii, 

O.^.  Tbomaa,  TbomiMon,  Wadaworth,  Wait,  Wake>  Bobertson,  Bogera,  Buak,  Bayers,  Soott^  Seney,  Sey- 

field,  A.  J.  Weaver,  Weber,  West,  A.  C.  Wbite,Milo  mour,  Sbaw.  SingletoxL   Sowden,   Sprmger,  Btabl- 

Wbite,  Wbiting— 124.  neckor,  St.  Martin,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Kentucky,  W.  J. 

Not  Vomro — Aiken,  C.  M.  Anderson,  Baoon^  Bin^-  Stone  of  Miaaouri^  Storm,  Swope,  Taraney,  Tanlbee, 

ham,  Bontelle,  T.  M.  Browne,  Buchanan,  ^umea,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Tillman,  Townanend.  Trigg,  Tucker, 

CftldwelL  Felix  Campbell.  T.  J.  Campbell,  Candler,  Turner,  Wallaoe.  J.  H.  Ward,  T.  B.  Ward,  A.  J. 

CUrdy,  Collins,  Cooper,  8.  S.  Cox,  Croxton,  Curtin,  Warner.  J.  B.  Weaver,  Wellborn,  Wheeler,  Wilkins, 

Davenport,  Eldredge,   ElUberry,    Eustace   Gibson,  Willis,  Wilson,  Wise,  Wolford— 186. 

Qlover,  Grosvenor,  Henley,  Lore  Lowry,  Maboney,  Not  Votivo— J.  J.    Adams,    Aiken,    Ballcntine, 

MoAdoo^  MillikeD,  Pay  son,  Pettibone,  Fhelp^  Pid-  Bland,  Brad^,  Bragg,  Clardv,    Collins,  Comatock, 


bum---67. 

The  measure  was  then  passed  by  a  vote  of       ^i*.  Doagherty,  of  Florida,  in  the  conrse  of 

256  yeas  to  one  nay,  Mr.  Doagherty,  of  Florida,  ^^^^  debate  on  the  sabject,  deprecated  all  anch 

voting  in  the  negative.    The  Senate  non-con-  legislation.    He  said : 

cnrred  in  the  Hoase  amendment,  and  a  confer-        **  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  this  question  no  man 

enoe  committee  was  appointed  which  failed  to  p&°  Bay  what  action  this  Hoase  will  take,  bat 

come  to  an  agreement.    March  2,  the  sabject  ^  &  '^^  moments  the  position  of  the  majority 

came  np  in  the  House,  and  there  was  a  hot  de-  will  be  defined,  because  they  must  decide  one 

bate  as  to  whether  that  body  should  recede  way  or  the  other.    As  far  as  I  am  concerned 

from  its  amendment  and  accede  to  the  limited  as  an  individnal  Representative,  this  matter  is 

non-intercourse  for  which  the  Senate  bill  pro-  now  just  where  I  hope  it  will  stop.    I  hope 

vided.    It  was  determined  by  the  following  that  this  House  will  not  recede,  and  I  hope 

vote  to  yield  the  point :  that  the  Senate  will  insiitt,  and  that  this  pro- 

Ykas-G.  E.  Adams,  C.  H.  AUeu.C.  M.  Anderson,  posed  legislation  will  die,  where  many  a  piec« 

J.  A.  Andereon,  Atkinson,  Baker.  Barksdale,  Bayne,  of  legislation  has  died,  in  a  committee  of  con- 

Bingham,  Bound,  Boutelie,  T.  M.  Browne,  C.  £.  ference. 
Brown,  w^  W.  Brown,  Brumm,  Buchanan,  Buck,        *' During  this  whole  discussion  it  has  not  been 

5"°°*ai  B?r^cigh,  Burrows^  Butterworth^  J.  M.  discovered  that  any  American  citizen  has  been 
Campbell,  Cannon,  Caswell,  Conger,  Crain,  Outchcon,  "'"^^^'^"^  •'""•'  »"J  «"*«»*v»«  v..«i«.vu  uoo  t/^i* 
Pargan,  bavis,  iJingley,  Doiwy,  PunLam.  Ely)  clepnved  of  any  of  his  rights,  because  investi- 
Evans,  Everhart,  Farquhar,  Felton.  Findlay,  Fleefrer,  gation  will  show,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  that 
Ford,  Fuller,  Funston,  Geddcs,  Gilfillan,  Goff,  Gros-  each  and  every  vessel  that  has  been  molested 
venor.  Grout,  Guenther,  Hale,  Hall.  Hanner,  Hay-  ^j,  Canadian  waters  has  been  taken  np  in  pur- 
den,  Haynes,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Hepburn,  Hermann,  „„„««^  ^«  «  i«™,  «,v;«v»  :«  «rv«>  :..  ^^.»^»;^.  ^# 
Hieitana,  Hires,  Hiscock,  Hitt,  Ifolmes,  Hopkins  »^a°f «  <^/  »  law  which  is  not  m  derogation  of 
Houk,  Jackaon,  Jamea,  F.  A.  Johnson,  J.  T.  John-  BJij  treaty  existing  between  the  two  Govem- 
Bton,  Kellev;  Kctcham.  Kleiner,  La  Follctte,  Laird,  ments.  It  has  not  been  claimed  anywhere  that 
Lehlbach,Libbey,Lind8ley,  Little,  Long,   Lore,  there  has  been  any  violation  of  the  existing 

we  com- 

,...  ^ — «,  ^ ,  ^.  w.  >,*,w«..    x,oi^,„«,  r — » existing  treaty, 

Owen,  Parker,  Pavne,  Payaon,  Perkins,  Petera,  Pet-  and  when  Americans  violate  them  they  do  so 

gbone,  Phelps,  .Plumb,   Price,  Itoed,  Rice,  fiipjs,  ^^  ^y^^^^  ^^^    ^^j     ^^  gentleman  has  claimed 

feraSSi^e?;sS^^  th^tsuch  isnStthecase  and  the  difficultv  With 

Bon,  J.  W.  Stewart,  E.  F.  Stone,  Strait,  Struble,  fewin-  which  we  are  brought  face  to  face  here  is  the 

bume,  Svmes,  E.  B.  Taylor.  I.  H.  Taylor,  Zacbary  difficulty  which  has  come  to  us  wherever  we 

TnylOT,  J.  R.  Thomas,  O.B.  Thomas,  Thompon,  have  had  what  is  called  diplomatic  negotiation. 

Lid,  wK'^.^\';fX.'j'1^  J^'^Z'JS;;^^^^^  Except,  pe.rh»B,  in  the  instance  when  « treaty 

A.  C.  White,  Milo  White,  Woodbum,  Wortiington  "^^  negotiated  with  France  dunng  the  Kevo- 

—148.  lution,  men  have  been  appointed  to  represent 

Nays— J.  M.  Allen,  Bacon,  Barbour,  Barnes,  Barry,  this  Oovemment  who  have  yielded  everything 

Belmont,  Bennett,  Blanoha^,  Bliss,  Blount,  Boyle,  that  the  representatives  of  the  opposing  gov- 

k?i^"tl£?Mw5i/Fefx""»lflfri'  «[•"»»»  "^«^.  -"d  obtained  nothing  forV 
Campbell,  T.  J.  Campbell,  Candler,  Carfeton,  Catch-  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  too  fast  m  this  matter, 
inirs  Clements,  Cobb,  Compton,  Cowles,  S.  8.  Cox,  This  pending  bill,  if  it  be  carried  out,  if  its 
W.  R.  Cox,  Crisp,  Croxton,  Culbertson  J)aniel,  A.  C.  provisions  be  put  in  force,  is  a  virtual  declara- 
I)avidson,S  H.M.DaridMn,  Dawson,  l)i^^  tion  of  war  against  the  British  Goverment,  a 
erv,  Douffherty,  Dunn,  Eden,  Eldredge,  Ermentrout,  r  •  ji  t  4.  i_  *.  i  •  ai^s  Jj 
Ffslier,  F^mev,Vreder5ck,  c/h.  GibsSn;  Eustace  Gib!  friendly  power.  I  take  no  stock  in  this  spread- 
son.  Glass,  Green,  Halsell,  Hammond,  Harris,  Hatch,  eagle,  bloody,  and  patriotic  war-talk.  The 
Heard,  Hemphill,  J.  S.  Henderson,  Herbert,  Hill,  people  of  this  country  have  had  war  enough, 
Holman,  Howard,  Hudd,  Hutton,  Irion,  T.  D.  John-  they  do  not  want  any  more  without  good  rea- 
ston,  J.  H.  Jonen,  Kmir,  Laffoon,  Lanham,  Lawler,  ___  t  _^i_  „^^„  ^x^Z,  «^y^  -a«o«  ^f*^^^  Am^-- 
Le  Fevre,  Loverini,  LowJy,  Mahoney,  Mai^n,  Mayl  f^^'  ^  ^^\y  ^P^^  ^^®  «^  »®°*f  ^^  **»«  ^™^ 
bury,  McAdoo,  MoCreary,  McMillin,  McEae.  Merri-  ^^an  people,  and  upon  the  good  sense  of  the 
man,  MUler,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Morrison,  Murphy,  English  people,  to  adjust  all  difficulties ;  and. 
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as  I  have  add,  I  take  no  stock  in  this  patriotic  in  the  Mexican,  and  in  the  last  war.  It  is  a 
war-talk.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  m j  devotion  broad  measare,  and  not  confined  to  the  soldiers 
to  this  country.  Whenever  I  am  called  apon  of  any  particular  war.  The  gist  of  the  propo- 
I  am  ready  to  take  my  stand  for  the  mainte-  sition,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  take  from  the  poor- 
nance  of  the  soverei^ty  of  the  Government  houses  of  the  country  Uie  soldiers  who  have 
of  the  United  States,  ana  for  the  protection  of  honorably  served  their  country  during  any  war. 
our  citizens  in  all  their  rights  against  every  The  proposition  contained  in  this  section  of  the 
enemy,  foreign  or  domestic.  But  what  is  the  bill  is  simply  that  every  man  who  is  totaUy 
question  presented  here?  It  is  a  proposition  unable  to  labor,  and  is  in  a  dependent  condition, 
for  retaliatory  legislation,  although  it  nas  not  shall  be  pensioned  at  the  rate  of  $12  per  month, 
been  even  charged — much  less  successfully  There  is  no  provision  for  pensioning  any  one 
maintained — that  there  has  been  any  violation  who  has  a  leas  disability  than  a  total  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  of  any  to  labor ;  and  in  addition  to  that  he  roust  show 
Btipulation  in  any  existing  treaty ;  in  fact,  it  is  that  he  is  dependent  upon  his  daily  labor  for 
admitted  that  the  opposite  is  the  truth.  Yea-  hia  aupport,  and  haa  no  property  from  which 
seta  not  violating  law  have  not  been  molested,  to  derive  an  income.  It  ia  a  cnarity  meaaure. 
and  being  aeizeid  and  the  law  complied  with  ^^It  willnotbeaaaertedby  thefriendaorene- 
they  have  been  releaaed.  miea  of  the  bill,  I  apprehend,  that  there  ia  any- 

^^  The  true  way  to  aettle  thia  question  ia  thing  in  any  contract  made  by  the  Government 

through  the  diplomatic  departmenta  of  the  that  would  call  for  this  legislation;   but  the 

two  Governments ;    or,  failing  a  settlement  legislation  itself  is  the  out^owth  of  a  senti- 

there,  let  us  have  a  new  treaty,  taking  care  ment  that  I  believe  prevails,  throughout  the 

to  appoint  as  our  representatives  men  who  length  and  breadth  of  this  country,  against 

will  nave  sense  enough  not  to  yield  to  the  permitting  the  men  who  have  defended  the 

commissioners  of  the  British  Government  all  Government  to  remain  in  the  poor-houses  to 

they  may  demand,  and  get  no  advantageous  be  supported  by  charity ;  and  it  is  in  obedience 

concessions  in  return.    There  ia  no  necesaity  to  that  aentiment  that  the  committee  deem  it 

for  thia  haate,  and  no  danger  of  an/  war ;  it  ia  proper  to  bring  in  a  meaaure  placing  these  men 

merely  a  matter  of  business,  and  such  legisla-  upon  the  honorable  roll  of  pensioners  of  the 

tion  is  simply  an  effort  to  bring  about  by  legis-  United  States. 

lation  a  remedy  for  difficulties  which  exist  by  **  Now,  as  to  the  matter  of  cost :  I  desire  to 

virtue  of  the  incompetence  of  what  are  called  say  that  early  in  this  Congress,  in  obedience  to 

diplomats.**  a  suggestion  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 

The  President  approved  the  bill  March  8,  sions,  when  he  was  before  the  Committee  on 

1887.  Invalid  Pensions,  and  was  being  examined  in 

FmlMSi — Jan.  10, 1887,  there  was  reported  connection  with  various  matters  relating  to 
from  the  Honae  Committee  on  Invalid  Penaiona  the  penaion  lawa,  he  wrote  to  the  authontiea 
a  bill  for  ''  the  relief  of  dependent  parenta  and  in  every  county  in  the  United  States  for  the 
honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  many  soldiers 
are  now  disabled  and  dependent  on  their  labor  and  sailors  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 
for  support"  January  17.  Mr.  Matson,  of  Indi-  service  were  then  objects  of  public  or  private 
ana,  moved  that  the  rules  oe  suspended,  and  the  charity  throughout  the  land.  He  learned  from 
measure  passed.  In  support  of  the  bill  he  said :  1,240  of  the  2,583  counties  in  the  United  States 
^*  The  first  section  provides  simply  that  the  rule  that  in  the  1,240  counties  there  are  5,172  cases 
of  evidence  in  claims  filed  by  dependent  par-  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  new  being  snp- 
ents  shall  be  changed  so  that  hereafter  those  ported  in  the  public  institutions  of  charity.  So 
who  make  such  claims  shall  be  required  to  that  it  is  estimated,  inasmuch  as  these  reports 
prove  only  a  present  dependence,  instead  of  a  came  in  about  equal  proportions  from  all  sec- 
dependence  existing  at  the  time  of  the  death  tions  of  the  country,  that  there  are  an  equal 
of  the  soldier.  This  section  of  the  bill  is  an  number  in  the  remaining  counties,  not  quite 
exact  copy  of  one  section  of  a  bill  passed  under  one  half  having  been  beard  from,  and  so  on 
a  suspension  of  the  rules,  on  motion  of  the  dis-  that  basis  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  now  in 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Warner),  the  United  States  a  total  of  10,344  persons  de- 
on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1884.  That  bill,  in  pendent  upon  organized  charities  in  the  several 
that  form,  passed  the  House  and  went  to  the  States  and  Territories  who  would  become  pen- 
Senate.    It  IS  in  precise  accord  with  the  recom-  sioners  under  this  bill. 

mendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  *'  The  report  aflTords  no  exact  information  as 

contained  in  his  last  annual  report,  to  be  found  to  the  inmates  of  soldiers*  homes,  both  State 

on  page  50  of  that  report.  and  national,  who  may  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 

'*  As  to  the  second  proposition,  the  more  im-  fits  of  the  bill,  but  we  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
portant  one,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  from  the  best  information  obtainable,  that  the 
the  House,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that  number  will  not  exceed  3,000. 
this  provision  embraces  honorably  diacharged  **  The  committee  did  not  stop  there.  In  ad- 
soldiers  of  all  the  wars  in  which  the  United  dition  to  that,  there  haa  been.added  an  estimate 
States  has  been  engaged ;  it  embraces  those  as  to  those  who  are  not  supported  by  public 
engaged  in  the  Seminole,  in  the  Black  Hawk,  charity,  but  who  are  the  recipients  of  private 
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reliefs  the  recipientB  of  oharity  from  those  were  already  receiving  very  large  penriooB. 
who  are  not  legally  bound  for  their  support —  That  bill  to  the  few  who  had  much  gave  more, 
and  there  has  been  added,  because  of  that  class,  and  to  those  who  had  nottiing  it  gave  nothing, 
an  average  of  five  tx>  each  county,  giving  a  total  **  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  objection 
of  12,905  in  all.  That  added  to  the  other  num-  which  I  have  to  this  bill  is  to  the  pauper  feat- 
her makes  a  total  of  26,249  probable  pensioners  ure  of  the  second  section.  Indeed,  the  bill  is 
in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  That  made  by  this  section  rather  a  pauper  bill  than 
is  the  estimate  of  the  committee.  Then,  in  ad-  a  pension  bill.  I  do  not  like  that  feature  of  it. 
dition  to  that,  the  committee  considered  the  In  1818  a  bill  was  passed  not  unlike  this  re- 
further  fact  that  there  were  pending  in  the  latingtothesoldiersof  the  Revolutionary  War; 
Pension-Office  claims  of  those  who  perhaps  it  was  a  bill  granting  pensions  to  those  who 
could  bring  themselves  within  the  provisions  were  indigent  or  paupers,  but  it  did  not  stand 
of  this  bill,  who  were  now  receiving  a  sm^l  long.  It  was  modifiea  the  next  year,  I  believe, 
pension,  and  they  added  on  that  account  a  con-  so  as  to  include  all  who  had  not  property  of  the 
siderable  number,  6,856  persons  in  all.  So  that  value  of  $300.  It  never  gave  satisfaction,  and 
the  grand  total  of  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  led  to  frequent  amendments,  and  finally  was 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  estimated  by  the  repealed  entirely.  The  principle  of  this  act 
committee,  from  the  best  available  sources,  to  was  frequently  condemned  in  the  debates  in 
be  33,105  persons  at  an  annual  expense  of  $144  Congress." 

each,  or  a  total  aggregate  of  $4,767,120  per  The  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  passed 

annum.  by  the  following  vote : 

*' This  estimate,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  have  ..        nii^Aj         tiaj         nxTAii 

given  to  the  House,  is  based  upon  the  number  r.  \i^V?-  ^*  -^?*™*»  i'  i'  Adanjs.  C.  H.  Allen, 

»     ij-        •  *^*'""^i  "  un^y%F%x  upvru  vt*«  uuuit/vK  q   j£  Andcreoii,  J.  A.  AndeFBon,  AtkiDson,  Baoon, 

of  soldiers  m  the  last  war.    Now,  m  addition  Baker,  Bayne,  rfound,  Boutelle,  rioyle,  Brady.  C.  E. 

to  that,  the  other  soldiers  of  other  wars  must  Brown,  w.    w.   Brown,  Bmmm,  Buck,   Bunnell, 

be  taken  into  account.     It  will  be  liberal,  I  Burnes,  Burrows,  Butterwoith,  Bynum,  J.  M.  Camp- 
bell, J.   £.  Campbell,  Cannon,  Carleton,  Caswell, 

'7urtin,  Cutcheon, 
Dougherty,  Dun- 

,  ,  ^  ,        Ely.  Ermentrout, 

would  still  require  less  than  six  million  dollars  Evans,  Everhait,  Farquhar.  Usher,  Fle^r,  Fonn, 

per  annum  to  pay  the  expenses  of  all  the  pen-  J^rd,  Frederick,  Fuller,  Funston,  Gallinser,  Gay, 

sions  provided  for  in  the  bill.  S'  S'  ^'^""^  ^^\^J^Z^T  ^u""^  Guenther,  Hafe, 
4iT^'  A  \r  o  1  "  4.  1  u  J  Hfllli  Harmer,  Hatch,  Hayden,  Haynes,  D.  B.  Hon- 
,  Th«;  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  only  a  broad  derson,  Henley,  Hepburn,  Hermann,  Hiestand,  Hill, 
and  philanthropic  measure,  but  it  is  a  reason-  Hitt,  Holman,  Holmes,  Hopkins,  HowanL,  F.  A.  John- 
able  and  conservative  proposition.  It  is  not  »on.  J.  T.  Johnston,  Kelley,  Kctcham,  Kleiner,  La 
wild  and  is  not  extravagant.  It  is  in  the  line  I?H^^ }f^^'^\}f''^l''^'  Le  Fevre,  Lehlbach,  Lib- 
of  action  suggested  byXchief  Executive  in  ^;;^^^;^^ii,^^^^ 

his  last  annual  message."  na,  McKinley,  Merriman,  Millard,  Milliken,  Moffiit, 

In  criticism  of  the  measure  Mr.  Warner,  of  Morrill,  Morrison,  Morrow,  Murphy,  Neece,  Negley, 

Ohio,  said :  >fel8on,  O'Donnell,  Charles  0»Neill,  J.  J.  O'Neill, 

"  While  I  may  not  vote  l^ainst  this  bill,  there  ?:fce?]?^^elpWnX^^^ 

are  some  features  of  it  which  I  deem  very  ob-  BanneJ^  lleed.  ffioi,  Riggs,  Wkwell,  Romcis,  RowellJ 

jectionable,  and  I  hope  that  at  least  in  one  par-  Busk,  Ryan,  Sawyer,  Scott,  Scranton,  Senev,  Sey- 

ticular  an  amendment  will  be  allowed.  mour,  Shaw.  Sowden.  Spooncr,  Springer,  Stahmecker, 

"There  is  no   subject,  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  Steele,  Stephenson.  E.F.  Stone,  W.TT.  Stone  of  Mia- 

which  Congress  is  Jled' to  legislate  wher'e  it  rH.^^X^,J^^^£;6l'rT^:i^A^^ 

18  more  important  to  adhere  to  sound  and  con-  Townshend,  Van  Schaick.  Viele,  Wade,  \¥adsworth, 

sistent  principles  than  in  legislating  upon  the  Wait,  Wakefield,  J.  H.  ward,  T.  B.  Ward,  A.  J. 

subject  of  pen>ions;  and  yet  there  is  no  snb-  y*™r,  William  Warner,  J.  B.  Weaver,  Weber.  A. 

ject  on  which  we  are  so  likely  to  be  carried  & JSfe  Wn^^^iJ^n    irS"""'  ^""^^  yfo]^oTd, 

" t .. A   .             ..     "^       J   •*  T  Wooabum,  wortnmirton— 180. 

away  by  sentiment,  by  emotion,  and,  if  I  may  Nays-J.  M.  Allen,  BaUentine,  Barbour,  Barksdale, 

say  so,  by  demagogy,  as  on  the  question  of  pen-  Barnes,  Bennett,  Blanchard,  Bland,  Blount,  Brafnr, 

sions.  C.  R.  Breckinridge,  W.  C.  r.  Breckinridge,  CabelU 

"  The  first  secHon  of  this  bill  I  heartily  ap-  CaldTvell.Catchings,  Clements,  Compton,  Comstock, 

?i.r^»A      T  4^K;.«ir  ;f  Anf;..oi«  o^nn.i  :*.  »»;»«:r.iv.  Cowles,  W.  R.  Cox,  Cnsp,  Croxton,  Culberson,  Dar- 

rove.    I  think  it  entirely  sound  m  pnnoiple.  ^;  c.  Davidson,  B/k.  M.  Davidson,  Dawson, 

here  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  soldier  Dibble,  Dunn,  Glass.  Glover,  W.  J.  Green,  Halaell, 

who  was  killed  in  the  war  if  he  were  living  Hammond,  Harris,  Hemphill.  J.  S.  Henderson,  Her- 

would  extend  aid  now  to  his  aged  parents  if  in  bert,  Hutton,  Irion,  T.  D.  Johnston,  J.  U.  Jon«t,  J. 

need.    The  question  should  not  therefore  be  Z'-w''^  ^^^"^iS-u^^^^'  ^"^''^^^'^^^''  ^^ 

n,-a..^  •^i.^^  ;«  «^^i  «♦  4.u«  *:«,^  «#  fk«  -^i^:««»«  Milhn,  McRae,  Miller,  Mills,  Neal,  Gates,  0'*cnall, 

were  they  in  need  at  the  time  of  the  soldier  j  p^ei,  terry,  Richardsin,  Robertson,  Rogire,  Sadler 

death,  but  are  they  m  need  now  ?    This  bill  Savere,  Singleton,  Skinner,  Charles  Stewart,  Storm, 

diflfers  very  widely  in  principle,  too,  from  the  J.  ^.  Taylor,  Throckmorton,  Tillman,  Tricff.  Tucker, 

bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  which  Turner,  Van  Eaton,  WeUbom,  Wheeler,  wniis,  Wise 

I  voted  against,  and  if  I  ever  cast  a  righteous  -JJ^  Vormo-Aiken,  Barry,  Belmont,  Bingham, 

vote  I  think  that  was  one;  I  allude  to  the  bill  bUss,  T.  M.  Browne,  Buchanan,  BurrevhrFelix 

increasmg  the  pensions  of  that  small  class  who  Campbell,  T.  J.  Campbell,  Candler,  Collins,  S.  8. 
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Cox,  Cnin,  Daniel,  Dockery,  Felton,  Flndlay.  For-  8bo.  4.  That  section  4716  of  the  ReTised  Statutea  ia 

ney,  Qoddea,  Eostaee  Gibaoo.  GUfllUui,  H.  8.  OreeD,  hereby  modified  ao  that  the  aame  ahall  not  apply  to 

Hanback,  Heard,  T.  J.  Hendenoo,  Hirea,  Hisoock,  thiaact:  JVvvided.  Thatthia  act  ahall  not  apply  to 

Houk,  Hudd,  Ja^saon.  Jamea.  King,  Laird.  Mahoney,  thoao  persona  under  political  diaabilitiea.    And  no 

Maybary,  MoComaa,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Midler,  Nor-  person  shall  be  pcDsioned  under  this  act  for  any  dia- 

wood,  O'Haim,  Payne,  Payson,  Pidooek,  Reagan,  ability  incurred  while  engaged  in  the  military  serrloe 

Reese,  Sessions,  Smalls,  Snyder,  Sprigss,  J.  W.  Stew-  against  the  United  Statea. 

Mt,  St.  Martin,  W.  J.  ^toneof  ientuav,8wfaibume,  xhifl  measure  differed  from  that  passed  by 

V^^er,  wS^'^ha"g,•^ilS^^               ^-  ''•  the  Senate  at  the  previoos  «««ion  of  Congress 

^     .  „           .  ,    ,  .„             .,  „  in  not  Jiroitmg  its  pronsions  to  soldiers  who 

The  full  text  of  the  biU  was  as  foUows :  had  served  in  the  civil  war.    It  came  np  for 

Be  it  €naeUd,  Hc.^  That  in  considering  the  pension  discaasion  in  the  Senate  January  27,  and  passed 

elaima  of  dependent  parents,  the  fact  and  cause  of  that  body  without  a  division. 

tt' :ttn!t^*  SSn'^hJSa'*^  "Ani^'b;  ,  Feb.  11   1887,  the  IWdent  «,nt  in  the  tol- 

kw,  it  shall  be  ncccssair  only  to  ahow  by  competent  lowing  Veto  message : 

and  sufficient  evidence  that  such  parent  or  parents  are  To  ths  Hou$$  qf  BqtrtMntativet  .* 

without  other  present  means  of  support  than  their  own  I  herewiUi  return  without  my  approval  House  bill 

manual  labor  or  the  contributions  of  others  not  legally  10,467,  entitled  ^*  An  act  for  the  relief  of  dependent 

bound  for  their  support :  Hvvided^  That  no  pension  parenta  and  honorably  discharged  soldiers  ana  sailora 

allowed  under  this  act  shall  commence  prior  to  its  who  are  now  disabled  and  dependent  upon  Uieir  own 

passage,  and  in  case  of  appUcationa  hereafter  made  labor  for  support." 

under  tois  act  the  pension  shall  commence  fVom  the  This  is  the  first  general  bill  that  has  been  sanctioned 

date  of  the  filing  of  the  application  in  the  Pension-  by  the  Congress  since  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war, 

Office.  permitting  a  pension  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who 

Sbc.  S.  That  all  i)eT«ona  who  served  three  months  served  in  that  war  upon  the  ground  of  service  and 

or  more  in   the   military  or   naval  service  of  the  present  disability  alone,  and  in  the  entire  absence  of 

United  Statea  in  any  war  in   which   the   United  any  iigurics  received  by  the  casualties  or  incidents  of 

Statea  haa  been  engaged,  and  who  have  been  honor-  auch  service. 

ably  discharged  thensht>m,  and  who  are  now  or  who  While  by  almost  constant  legislation  since  tlie  close 
may  hereafter  be  auiferinff  from  mental  or  physical  of  thia  war,  there  bos  been  compensation  awarded  for 
disability,  not  the  result  oftheir  own  vicious  habits  or  every  possible  ii\j[ury  received  as  a  reault  of  milttaiy 
gross  careleasness,  which  incapacitates  them  for  the  service  in  the  Union  Army,  and  while  a  great  number 
performance  of  labor  in  such  a  degree  hb  to  render  of  laws  passed  for  that  purpose  have  been  adminis- 
them  unable  to  earn  a  support,  and  who  are  dependent  tered  with  great  liberality,  and  have  been  supple- 
upon  their  daily  labor  for  support,  shall,  upon  making  mented  by  numerous  private  acts  to  reach  sp^iol 
due  proof  of  the  fact  according  to  such  rules  and  regu-  cases,  there  has  not,  until  now.  been  an  avowed  de- 
lations aa  the  Secretanr  of  the  Interior  may  provide  in  porture  ftx>m  the  principle  thua  rar  adhered  to  respect- 
pursuance  of  this  act,  DC  placed  on  the  list  of  invalid  ing  Union  soldiers,  that  the  bounty  of  the  Qovem- 
pensionen  of  the  United  States,  and  be  entitied  to  re-  ment  in  the  way  or  pensions  is  generously  bestowed 
ceive.  for  such  total  inability  to  procure  their  subsiat-  when  granted  to  those  who  in  this  miUtaiy  ser\ice, 
enoe  ny  daily  labor,  $12  per  month ;  and  such  pen-  and  in  the  line  of  military  duty  have,  to  a  greater  or 
aion  shall  commence  from  the  date  oi  the  filing  of  the  loss  extent,  been  dijtabled. 

application  in  the  Pension-Office,  upon  proof  tiiat  the  But  it  ia  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  service  pensiona 

diaability  then  existed,  and  contmued  during  the  ex-  such  as  are  permitted  by  toe  second  section  or  the  bill 

btcnce  of  the  same  in  the  degree  herein  provided :  under  consideration,  are  new  to  our  legislation.    In 

Provided,  That  persons  who  are  now  receiving  pen-  1818,  thiity-five  years  sfter  the  dose  of  the  Revolu- 

sions  unaer  existing  laws,  or  whose  claims  are  pend-  tionary  War,  they  were  grtnted  to  the  soldien  en- 

ing  in  the  Pension-Office,  may,  by  application  to  the  gaged  in  that  struggle,  conditional  upon  service  until 

Commissioner  of  Pensions,  in  sucn  forms  fA  bo  may  the  end  of  the  war.  or  for  a  term  not  less  than  nine 

prescribe,  receive  the  benefita  of  this  act ;  but  noth-  months,  and  requiring  every   benefidary  under  the 

ing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  conHtrued  as  to  allow  act  to  be  one  **  who  ia,  or  hereafter  by  reason  of  his 

more  than  one  pension  at  the  same  time  to  the  Mime  reduced  circumstances  in  life  shall  be.  in  need  of  aa- 

person  or  pen^tion  to  commence  prior  to  the  paaaago  sistance  fW>m  his  country  for  support."    Another  law 

of  this  act:  And  protidtd  fuHntr^  That  rank  in  the  of  a  like  character  was  passed  in  1828,  requiring  serv- 

servioe  shall  not  be  oonsiaered  in  applications  filed  ice  until  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War ;  and 

thereunder.  still  another,  passed  in  1882,  provided  for  those  per- 

Seo.  8.  That  no  agent,  attorney,  or  other  person  sons  not  included  in  the  previous  statute,  but  who 

instrumental  in  the  presentation  and  prosecution  of  a  served  two  yean  at  some  time  during  the  war,  and 

daim  under  this  act  shall  demand  or  receive  for  hia  giving  a  proportionate  sum  to  thoM  wno  had  served 

aervioea  or  instrumentality  in  preaenting  and  proaecut-  not  less  tlian  six  months. 

ing  such  claim  a  sura  greater  thon  $(k  payable  only  A  service  pension  law  was  passed  for  the  benefit  of 

upon  the  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  by  tiie  soldiere  of  1812,  in  the  year  1871 — flfly<«ix  years 

the  pension  agent  making  payment  of  the  pension  after  the  close  of  that  war — which  required  only  sixty 

allowed,  except  in  casea  heretofore  prosecutea  before  days^  service ;  and  another  was  passed  in  1878 — sixty- 

tbe  Pension-Office,  when,  in  the  discretion  of  the  three  yean  after  the  war— requiring  only  fourteen 

Conmiissioner  of  I'ensions,  a  fee  of  $10  may  be  allowed  days^  service. 

in  like  manner  to  the  agent  or  attorney  of  record  in  The  service  pension  bill  passed  at  this  session  of 
the  case  at  the  date  of  the  paasage  or  this  act ;  and  Congress,  .thirty-nine  yean  alter  tiie  close  of  the 
any  agent,  attorney,  or  other  person  instrumental  in  Mexican  War,  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldien  of  that 
the  prosecution  ox  a  daim  under  this  act  who  shall  war,  rcquirca  either  some  degree  of  disability  or  de- 
demand  or  receive  a  aum  greater  than  that  herein  pro-  pendency,  or  that  the  claimant  under  ita  provisions 
vided  for,  for  his  services  in  the  prosecution  of  the  should  be  sixty -two  years  of  age;  and  in  either  case 
daim,  (tholl  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  aa  pre-  that  he  should  have  served  aixty  days  or  been  actu- 
acribed  in  aection  4  of  the  act  of  July  4. 1884,  entitled  ally  enffaoed  in  a  battle. 

**  An  act  making  appropriationa  for  toe  payment  of  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bill  of  1818,  and  the  Mexi- 

in valid  and  other  pensions  of  the  United  States  for  the  can  pension  bill  being  thus  passed  nearer  the  close  of 

fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1880,  and  for  other  pur-  the  wan  in  which  its  beneficiaries  were  engaged  than 

.** .  the  others— one  thuty-five  yean  and  the  oUier  thirty- 
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nine  yean  after  the  termination  of  such  wan— «m-  result  of  their  own  vioious  habits  or  jrroascareleasneM, 

braoea  persons  who  were  quite  advanced  in  afi^e,  as-  which  incapacitates  them  for  the  perlbrmanoe  of  labor 

sumed  to  be  comparatively  lew  in  number,  and  whose  in  such  a  desree  as  to  render  tbem  unable  to  earn  a 

drcumstanoes.   dependence,   and    disabilitieB  were  support^ana  who  are  dependent  upon  their  daily  labor 

clearly  defined,  and  oould  be  quite  easily  fixed.  for  support.** 

The  other  laws  referred  to,  appear  to  have  been  It  provides  ftirther  that  such  persons  shall,  upon 

passed  at  a  time  so  remote  ftom  Uie  military  service  makiug  proof  of  the  fact,  *^  be  placed  on  the  list  or  in- 

of  the  persons  which  they  embraced,  that  their  ex-  valid  pensioners  of  the  United  States,  and  be  entitled 

trcme  age  alone  was  deemed  to  supply  a  presumption  to  receive  for  such  total  inability  to  procure  their  sub- 

of  dependency  and  need.  sistence  by  daily  labor,  t«relve  dollars  per  month ; 

The  number  of  enlistments  in  the  Bevolutionary  and  such  pension  shall  commence  from  the  date  of  the 
War  is  stated  to  be  809,791.  and  in  the  War  of  1812,  filing  of  the  application  in  the  Pension-Oifioe,  upon 
578,622 ;  but  it  is  estimated  that  on  account  of  re-  proof  that  the  disability  then  existed,  and  contioue 
peated  re-enlistments  the  number  of  Individuals  en-  during  the  existence  of  the  same  in  the  degree  herein 
gaged  in  these  wars  did  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  provided:  iVe>9t<^.  That  persons  who  are  now  re- 
number represented  by  these  figures.  In  the  war  with  ceiving  pensions  under  existing  laws,  or  whose  claims 
Mexico,  the  number  of  enlistments  is  repoited  to  be  are  pending  in  the  Pension-Office,  may,  bv  application 
112,280,  which  represents  a  greater  proportion  of  in-  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  in  suon  form  as  he 
dividuals  engaged  than  the  reported  enlistments  in  the  may  prescribe,  receive  the  benefit  of  this  act." 
two  previous  wars.  U  is  manifestly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  atat- 

The  number  of  pennons  granted  under  all  laws  to  utes  which  like  pension  laws  should  be  liberally  ad- 

Boldiers  of  the  Revolution,  is  given  at  62,069 ;  to  sol-  ministered  as  measures  of  benevolence  in  behalf  of 

diers  of  the  War  of  1812  and  Uieir  widows,  60,178 ;  worthy  beneficiaries,  should  admit  of  no  uncertainty 

and  to  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War  and  their  widows  as  to  their  general  objects  and  consequences, 

up  to  June  80, 1885,  7,619.    The  latter  pensions  were  Upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  langnage  of  the 

granted  to  the  soldiers  of  a  war  involving  much  hard-  section  of  this  bill  above  given,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 

ship,  for  disabilities  incurred  as  a  result  of  such  serv-  so  uncertain  and  liable  to  such  confiicting  construo- 

ice ;  and  it  was  not  till  within  the  last  month  that  tions,  and  to  be  subject  to  such  unjust  and  miscbiev- 

the  few  xemuning  survivors  were  awarded  a  service  ous  application,  as  to  alone  Aimisn  sufficient  ground 

pension.  for  disapproving  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  War  of  the  Bebellion  tcnninated  nearly  twenty-  Persons  seeking  to  obtain  the  pension  provided  by 


ing  number  of  statutes  have  ever  been  passed  to  cover  2.  Such  disability 

every  kind  of  injury  or  disability  incurred   in  the  own  vicious  habits  or  gross  carelessness." 

militaiT  service  of  any  war.    Under  these  statutes,  8.  Such  disability  must  be  such  as  *'•  incapacitatea 

561,576  pensions  have  been  granted  Irom  the  year  them  for  the  performance  of  labor  in  such  a  degree  as 


all  classes  were  upon  the  pension-rolls,  of  whom,  States,  and  be  entitled  to  receive  for  such  total  in- 

805,605  were  survivors  of  uie  war  of  the  rebellion,  ability  to  procure  their  subsistence  by  daily  labor 

and  their  widows  and  dependents.    For  the  year  end-  twelve  dollars  per  month." 

ing  June  80, 1887,  ^'  """  — »-    -  ^ =— j  t.  i.  ...*  — u.vi.  *u.*  *i., 

for  the  payment 

pended  for  that  pu  ^                                   ...  .       . 

$808,624,811.61.  preceding  hinguage  ^. 

While  annually  paying  out  such  a  vast  sum  for  pen-  bility"  spoken  of  must  be  ^'such"  inability — that 

sions  already  granted,  it  is  now  proposed,  by  the  bill  is,  the  inability  already  described  and  constituted  by 

under  consideration,  to  award  a  service  pension  to  the  the  conditions  already  detailed  in  the  previous  parts 

soldiers  of  all  wars  in  whidti  the  United  States  has  of  the  section. 

been  engaged,  induding,  of  course,  the  War  of  the  It  thus  becomes  important  to  consider  the  meaning 

Bebellion,  and  to  pay  those  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  and  the  scope  of  these  last-mentioned  conditions, 

the  act  the  sum  of  $12  per  month.  The  mental  and  phvsical  disability  spoken  of  has 

So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  soldiers  of  the  late  Civil  a  distinct  meaning  in  the  practice  of  the  Pension  Bu- 

War,  the  bounty  it  affords  them  is  given  thirteen  years  reau,  and  induces  every  impairment  of  bodily  or 

earlier  than  it  has  been  furnished  to  the  soldiers  of  mental  strength  and  vigor.     For  such  disabilities 

any  other  war,  and  before  a  large  majority  of  its  bene-  there  arc  now  paid  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  differ- 

fioiaries  have  advanced  in  age  beyond  the  strength  ent  rates  of  pension,  ranging  from  $1  to  $100  per 

and  vigor  of  the  prime  of  life.  month. 

It  exacts  only  a  military  or  naval  service  of  three  The  disability  must  not  be  the  result  of  the  appli- 

months  without  any  requirement  of  actual  engagement  cant's  *^  vicious  habits  or  gross  carelessness."    Prao- 

with  an  enemy  in  battle,  and  without  a  subjection  to  tically  this  provision  is  not  important.    The  attempt 

any  of  the  actual  dangers  of  war.  of  the  Government  to  escape  the  payment  of  a  pension 

The  pension  it  awards  is  allowed  to  enlisted  men  on  such  a  plea,  would  of  course,  in  a  very  large  ma- 

who  have  not  suffered  tbe  least  injury,  disability,  jority  of  instances,  and  ituifardless  of  the  merits  of  the 

loss,  or  damage  of  any  kind,  incurred  in  or  in  any  de-  case,  prove  a  failure.    There  would  be  that  strange 

gree  referable  to  their  military  service,  including  those  but  nearly  universal  willingness  to^  help  the  indivld- 

who  never  reached  the  front  at  all,  and  those  dis-  ual  as  between  him  and  the  public  treasur}',  which 

charged  from  rendezvous  at  the  close  of  the  war,  if  goes  very  for  to  insure  a  state  of  proof  in  favor  of  the 

discharged  three  months  after  enlistment.    Under  the  claimant. 

last  calJof  tbe  President  for  troops  in  December,  1864,  The  disability  of  applicants  must  be  such  as  to  ^'  in- 

11,303  men  were  fumbhed  who  were  thus  discharged,  capacitate  them  for  the  performance  of  labor  in  such 

The  section  allowing  this  penmon  does,  however,  a  degree  as  to  render  them  unable  to  earn  a  support." 
require,  besides  a  service  of  three  months  and  anhon-  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  limitation  or 
orablo  discbarge,  that  those  seeking  the  benefit  of  the  defiuition  of  the  incapodtating  iigury  or  ailment  it- 
act  shall  be  such  as  ^'  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  self.  It  need  only  be  such  a  degree  of  disability  trom 
suffering  from  mental  or  physical  disability,  not  the  any  cause  as  renders  tbe  claimant  unable  to  cam  a 
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•nppoit  by  labor.    It  aeems  to  me  that  the  "  sup-  Another  condition  required  of  claimants  under  this 

port "  here  mentioned  as  one  which  can  not  be  earned,  act  is  that  they  ahaU  be  ^*  dependent  upon  their  daily 

Id  a  complete  and  entire  support,  with  no  diminution  labor  for  support.'* 

on  account  of  the  least  impairment  of  physical  or  This  lan^uoffei  which  may  be  aaid  to  assume  that 

mental  condition.    If  it  had  been  intended  to  embrace  there  exists  witoin  the  reach  of  the  penK>ns  mentioned 

only  thoae  who  by  disease  or  injury  were  totally  una-  ^*  labor,''  or  the  ability  in  some  octree  to  work,  is 

ble  to  labor,  it  would  have  been  very  ea»y  to  express  more  aptly  used  in  a  statute  desonbing  those  not 

tJiat  idea,  instead  of  recognizing  as  is  done  a  '^  de-  wholly  deprived  of  thia  ability,  than  in  one  which 

gree  "  of  such  inability.  deals  with  those  utterly  unable  to  work. 

What  is  a  support!    Who  is  to  determine  whether  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  may  fairly  be  contended 

ft  man  earns  it  or  has  it  or  has  it  not !    Is  the  Gov-  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  any  soldier, 

omment  to  enter  the  homes  of  claimants  for  pension,  whose  faculties  of  mind  or  body  have  become  im- 

and  after  an  examination  of  their  surroundings  ana  paired  by  accident,  disease,  or  age,  irrespective  of  his 

circumstances  settie  those  questions  t    Shall  the  Gov-  service  in  the  aimy  as  a  oause^  and  who  by  his  labor 

emmentsay  to  one  man  that  his  manner  of  subsist-  only  is  left  incapable  of  gaimng  the  fair  support  he 

enoe  by  his  earnings  ia  a  support,  and  to  another  that  might  with  unimpaired  powers  have  provided  for 

the  thmgs  his  earnings  Airnish  are  not  a  support  f  himself,  and  who  is  not  so  well  endowed  with  this 

Any  attempt,  however  honest,  to  administer  this  law  world's  goods  as  to  live  without  work,  may  claim  to 

in  such  a  manner  would  necessarily  produce  more  participiU«e  in  its  bounty ;  that  it  is  not  required  that 

unfairness  snd  unjust  discrimination  and  ffive  more  ne  ahould  be  without  property,  but  only  that  Ubor 

aoope  for  partisan  partiality,  and  would  resmt  in  more  should  be  neoessary  to  his  support  in  some  desree ; 

jMrversion  of  the  Government's  bonevqlent  inten-  nor  is  it  required  that  he  should  be  now  receiving 

tions,  than  the  execution  of  any  statute  ought  to  per-  support  from  others, 

mit.  oelieving  this  to  be  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 

If  in  the  effort  to  canr  out  the  proposed  law,  the  bill,  1  can  not  but  rememoer  that  the  soldiers  of  our 
degree  of  disability  as  related  to  earnings,  be  consid-  civil  war,  in  their  pay  and  bounty,  received  such 
ered  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  if  in  any  way  it  compensation  for  militaiy  service  as  has  never  been 
curtails  the  support  which  the  applicant  if  entirely  received  by  soldiers  before,  since  mankind  first  went 
aound  would  earn,  and  to  which  ne  is  entitled,  we  to  war;  that  never  before,  on  behalf  of  any  soldiery, 
enter  the  broad  field  long  occupied  by  the  Pension  have  so  many  and  such  generous  laws  been  passed  to 
Bureau,  and  we  recognize  as  the  only  difference  be-  relieve  against  the  incidents  of  war ;  that  statutes 
twecn  the  proposed  legislation  and  previous  laws  have  been  passed  giving  them  a  preference  in  all  pub- 
|)assed  for  the  benefit  of  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  lie  em{>loyments ;  that  the  really  needy  and  home- 
civil  war,  the  incurrence  in  one  case  of  disabilities  in  less  Union  soldiers  of  the  rebellion  have  been^  to  a 
military  service,  and  in  the  other  disabilities  existing  large  extent,  provided  for  at  soldiers'  homes,  insti- 
but  in  no  way  connected  with  or  resulting  from  such  tuted  and  supported  by  the  Government,  where  they 
service.  are  maintuned  together,  f^e  from  the  sense  of  degni- 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  no  cose  is  there  dation  which  attaches  to  the  luual  support  of  chanty ; 

any  grading  of  this  proposed  pension.     Under  the  and  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country 

operation  of  the  rule  first  suegested,  if  there  b  a  lack  has  it  been  proposed  to  render  Government  aid  to- 

in  any  degree,  great  or  small,  of  the  ability  to  earn  ward  the  support  of  any  of  its  soldiers  based  alone 

such  a  support  aa  the  Government  determines  the  upon  a  military  service  so  recent,  and  where  age  and 

claimant  should  have,  and  by  the  application  of  the  circumstances  appeared  so  little  to  demsnd  such  aid. 

mle  secondly  suggested,  if  there  is  a  reduction  in  any  Hitherto  such  relief  has  been  granted  to  surviving 

de^pee  of  the  support  which  he  might  earn  if  souno,  soldiers  few  in  number,  venerable  in  age,  after  a  long 

he  IS  entitled  to  a  pension  of  $12.  lapse  of  time  since  their  military  service,  and  as  a 

In  the  latter  case,  and  under  the  proviso  of  the  pro-  parting  benefaction  tendered  by  a  gratefUl  people. 
posed  bill,  permitting  persona  now  receiving  pensions  I  can  not  believe  that  the  vast  peaceful  army  of 
to  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  aotj  I  do  not  see  Union  soldiers,  who  have  contentedly  resumed  their 
how  those  now  on  the  pen»ion-roll  for  disabilities  in-  places  in  the  ordinanr  avocations  of  life  cherish  aa 
corred  in  the  service,  and  which  diminish  their  earn-  sacred  the  memory  of  patriotic  service,  or,  who  hav- 
ing capacity,  can  be  denied  the  pension  provided  in  ing  been  disabled  by  the  casualties  of  war  justly  re- 
this  bul.  gard  the  present  pension-roll,  on  which  sf^pear  their 

Of  course  none  will  apply  who  ore  now  receiving  names,  as  a  roll  of  honor,  desire  at  this  time  and  in 

$12  or  more  per  month.     But  on  the  80th  day  ot  the  present  exigency,  to  be  confounded  with  those 

June,  1886,  there  were  on  the  penaion-roUs  202,621  who  through  such  a  bill  ob  this  are  willing  to  be  ob- 

persoos  who  were  reoei\'ing  fifty-eight  different  rotes  of  jects  of  simple  charity  and  to  gain  a  place  upon  the 

Knsion  from  $1  to  $11.75  per  month,  (if  these.  23,-  pension- roll  through  alleged  dependence. 
9  were  receiving  $2  per  month;  68,116,  $4  per  Becent  personal  observation  and  experience  con- 
month  ;  87,264,  $6  per  month ;  and  50,274,  whose  strain  me  to  refer  to  another  result  which  will  inovi- 
disabilities  were  rated  as  total,  $8  per  month.  tably  follow  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  is  sad  but 
As  to  the  meaoing  of  the  section  of  the  bill  under  nevertheless  true  that  already  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
consideration  there  appears  to  have  been  quite  a  dif-  curing  pensions  there  exists  a  wide-spread  disregard 
ference  of  opinion  among  its  advocates  in  the  Con-  of  truth  and  good  faith,  stimulated  by  those  who  as 
^resa.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions  agents  undertake  to  establish  claims  for  pensions, 
in  the  House  of  Bepreseutatives,  who  reported  the  heedlessly  entered  upon  by  the  expectant  benefidary, 
bill,  declared  that  there  was  in  it  no  provision  for  and  encouraged  or  at  least  not  condemned  by  those 
pensioning  sny  one  who  has  a  less  disability  than  a  unwilling  to  obstruct  a  neighbor's  plans, 
total  inability  to  labor,  and  that  it  was  a  chant>[  mcos-  In  the  execution  of  this  proposed  law  under  any  in- 
ure. The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions  in  torpretation,  a  wide  field  of  inquiry  would  be  opened 
the  Senate,  having  charge  of  the  bill  in  that  body,  for  the  establishment  of  facts  largelv  within  tlie 
dissented  from  the  construction  of  the  bill  announceo  knowledge  of  the  claimants  alone ;  ana  there  can  be 
in  the  House  of  Bepreseutatives,  and  declared  that  it  no  doubt  that  the  race  after  the  pensions  offered  by 
not  only  embraced  all  soldiers  totally  disabled,  but  in  this  bill  would  not  only  stimulate  weakness  and  pre- 
his  Judgment  sU  who  are  disabled  to  any  considerable  tended  incapacity  for  labor,  but  put  a  further  premi- 
extent;  and  such  a  construction  waa  substantially  um  on  dishonesty  and  mendacity, 
given  to  the  bill  by  another  distinguished  Senator  The  effect  of  new  invitations  to  apply  for  penaions, 
who,  aa  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  had  im-  or  of  new  advantages  added  to  causes  for  pensions 
posed  upon  him  the  duty  of  executing  pension  laws  already  existing,  is  sometimes  startling, 
and  detaimining  their  intent  and  meaning.  Thus  in  March,  1S79,  large  arrearages  of  pensioos 
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were  allowed  to  be  added  to  all  clums  filed  prior  to  '*  Ererr  patriotic  heart  responds  to  a  tender  cooakl- 
July  1,  1880.  For  the  year  fi:om  Juhr  1,  1879,  U  eration  lor  those  who,  having  served  their  ooantnr 
July  1, 1*^80,  there  were  nled  110,678  daims,  though  long  and  well,  are  reduced  to  destitution  and  depend- 
in  tine  year  immectiately  previous  there  were  but  86,-  ence.  not  as  an  incident  of  their  service,  but  with  ad- 
832  filed,  and  in  the  year  following  but  18,465.  vonoing  age  or  through  uckness  or  misfortune.    We 

While  cost  should  not  be  set  against  a  patriotic  are  all  tempted  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  con- 
duty  or  the  recognition  of  a  right,  still,  when  a  meas-  dition  to  supply  relief,  and  are  otten  impaident  of  the 
ure  proposed  is  based  upon  generosity  or  motives  of  limitations  of  public  duty.  Yielding  to  no  one  in 
charity,  it  is  not  amiss  to  meditate  somewhat  upon  the  desire  to  indulge  this  feeling  of  consideration,  I 
the  expense  which  it  involves.  Experience  has  dem-  can  not  rid  myself  of  the  conviction  that  if  these  ex- 
onstrated,  I  believe,  that  all  estunates  concerning  the  soldiers  are  to  be  relieved,  they  and  tkdr  cause  are 
probable  fViture  cost  of  a  penuon-list  are  uncertain  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  enactment  under  which 
and  unreliable,  and  always  fall  &r  below  actual  reali-  relief  may  be  claimed  as  a  right,  and  that  such  relief 
zaUon.  should  be  granted  under  the  sanction  of  law,  not  in 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pensions  evasion  of  it ;  nor  should  such  worthy  objects  of  care, 
calculates  that  the  number  of  pensioners  under  this  all  equally  entitled,  be  remitted  to  the  unequal  opera- 
bill  would  be  88,105,  and  the  increased  cost  |14,767,-  tion  of  sympathy,  or  the  tender  mercies  of  social  and 
120 ;  this  is  upon  the  theory  that  only  those  who  are  political  innuence  with  their  unjust  discriminations.^* 
entirely  unable  to  work  would  be  its  beneficiaries.  I  do  not  think  that  the  objects,  the  conditions,  and 
Such  was  the  principle  of  the  Revolutionary  pension  the  limitations  thus  suggested,  are  contained  in  the 
law  of  1818,  much  more  clearly  stated,  it  seems  to  bill  under  consideration. 

roe,  than  in  this  bill.    When  the  law  of  1818  was  I  adhere  to  the   sentiments  thus  heretofore  ex- 

upon  its  passage  in  Congress  the  number  of  pension-  pressed.    But  the  evil  threatened  by  this  bill  is,  in 

crs  to  be  bendted  thereby  was  thought  to  be  874 ;  my  opinion,  such  that^  chaived  with  a  great  responsi- 

but  the  number  of  applicants  under  the  act  was  22,-  bility  in  behalf  of  the  people,  I  can  not  do  otherwise 

297,  and  the  number  of  pensions  actually  allowed  than  to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  this  measure  my 

20,485,  costing,  it  is  reported,  for  the  first  year,  $1,-  best  efforts  of  thought  and  judgment,  and  (lerform  my 

847,900,  instead  of  $40,000,  the  estimated  expense  for  constitutional  duty  in  relation  thereto,  regardless  of 

that  period.  all  consequences,  except  such  as  appear  to  me  to  be 

A  law  was  passed  in  1858  for  the  benefit  of  the  sur-  related  to  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  the  coun- 

viving  widows  of  Bevolutionary  soldiers  who  were  try.                                         Gbovxb  Clevelakd. 

married  after  Jan.  1,  1800.    It  was  estimated  that  EzKoirnvi  Mabtsiov, 

they  numbered  800  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Woihinffton,  Feb,  11, 1887. 

act;  but  the  number  of  pensions  allowed  was  8,742  February  24,  the  motion  to  reconsider  and 

and  the  amount  paid  for  such  pensions  during  the  ^.      /.„    '  - ^.^^  ^  . .     .. 

flnit  year  ofthe  operation  of  the  Set  was  $180,000,  in-  £?»»  ^*^®  oiU  came  up  for  discussion  m  the 

stead  of  $24,000  08  had  been  estimated.  House,  and,  after  a  long  and  heated  debate, 

I  have  made  no  search  for  other  illustrations,  and  it  failed,  by  the  following   vote — lacking  the 

the  above  being  at  bond,  are  given  as  tending  to  show  constitutional  majority  of  two  thirds  requisite 

that  estimates  can  not  be  relied  upon  m  such  oases.  ^^.  /v»«ni.?4i5«*»  «  v^t^  . 

If  none  should  be  pensioned  under  this  bill  except  ^^^  overnamg  a  veto  . 

tiiose  utterly  unable  to  work,  I  am  satisfied  thut  the  Yeas— G.  £.  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  J.  A.  Anderson, 

cost  stated  m  tiie  estimate  referred  to  would  be  many  Atkinson,  Baker,  Bayne,  Bingham  JJliss,  Bound,  Bou- 

times  multiplied,  and  with  a  constant  increase  fVom  telle,  Brady,  T.  M.  Browne,  C.  E.  Brown,  W.  W. 

year  to  year ;  and  if  those  partially  unable  to  earn  Brown,  Brumm,  Buck,  Bunnell,  Burleigh,  Burrows, 

their  support  should  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Butterworth.  Bynum,  J.  M.  Campbell,  J.  E.  Campbell, 

this  bill,  the  probable  bicrease  of  expense  would  be  Cannon,  Carleton,  Caswell,  Conger,  Cooper,  Cutcneon, 

almost  ap^lling.  Davenport,  Davis,   Dingley,  Dorsev,  Dunham.  El- 

I  tiiink  It  may  be  said  that  at  the  dose  of  the  War  dredge,  Ely,  Evans,  Evernart,  Fgrqunar,  Felton,  Flce- 

of  the  Rebellion  every  Northern  State  and  a  great  ma-  ser,  Ford,  Frederick.  Fuller,  Funston,  GolUnger,  Ged- 

jority  of  Northern  counties  and  cities,  were  burdened  aes,  Gilfillan,  Goff,  Grosvenor,  Grout,  Guenther,  Hole, 

with  taxation  on  account  of  the  large  bounties  pud  Uanback,  Banner,  Hayden,  Haynes,  D.  B.  Hender- 

our  soldiere;  and  the  bonded  debt  thereby  created  son,  T.  J.  Henderson,  llepbum,  Hermann,  Hlestond, 

still  constitutes  a  large  item  in  the  account  of  the  tax-  Hires,    H&scock,   Hitt,  llolman,  Holmes.   Hopkins, 

f gatherer  against  the  people.  Federal  taxation,  no  Houk.  Howard,  Jackson,  James,  F.  A.  Johnson,  J. 
ess  borne  oy  the  people  than  that  directiy  levied  T.  Jonnston,  Kelley,  Ketcham,  Kleiner,  La  FoUette, 
upon  their  property,  is  still  mainUuned  at  the  rate  Laird,  Landes,  Lawler,  Le  Fevre,  Lehlbach,  Libbey, 
mode  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  If  this  Lindsley  Little,  Long,  Lore,  liOuttit,  Levering,  Ly- 
bill  should  become  a  law,  with  ito  tremendous  addi-  man,  Mahoney,  Markham,  matson,  Maybury^  Mo- 
tion to  our  pension  obligation,  I  am  thoroughly  con-  Comas,  McKenna.  McKinley,  Merriman,  Millard, 
vinced  that  fUrther  efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal  revo-  Milliken,  Mnffatt,  Morrill,  Morrow,  Murphy,  Neece, 
nue  and  restore  some  port  of  it  to  our  people,  will  and  Negley_,  Nelson,  O'Donnell,  0*Hara,  Charles  O'Neill, 
perhaps  should  be  seriously  questioned.  J.  j   *  —  --   ^  -           -         --    •        -^ 

It  has  constantly  been  a  cause  of  pride  and  con-  son,   _ . 

grotulation  to  the  American  citizen  that  his  country  Pince,  1          ,              ,                        ,      ^.  . 

IS  not  put  to  the  cbaige  of  maintaining  a  large  stana-  well,  KomeiB,  Bowell,  Ryan,  Sawyer,  Scranton,Se- 

ing  army  in  time  of  peace.    Yet  we  are  now  living  ney.  Sessions,  Smalls,  Spooner,  Sprigss,  Steele,  Ste- 

uiider  a  war-tex  which  has  been  tolerated  in  pencefui  phenson,  J.  W.  Stewart,  E.  F.  Stone,  Strait,  Struble, 

times  to  meet  the  obligations  incurred  in  war.    But  bwinbume,  Swope,  Svmes,  Tarsney,  Taulbee,  E.  B. 

for  yeara  post^  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  demand  Taylor.  I.  H.  Taylor,  Zachary  Taylor,  J.  R.  Thomas, 

for  the  reduction  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  upon  our  O.  B.  Thomas,  lliompson,  Townanend,  Van  Scbaick, 

labor  and  production  has  increased  in  volume  and  Wade,  Wadsworth.  Wait,  Wakefield,  J.  H.  Ward, 

urffency.  William  Warner,  A.  J.  Weaver,  J.  B.  Weaver,  We- 

I  am  not  willing  to  approve  a  measure  presenting  ber.  West,  A.  C.  White,  Milo  White,  Whiting,  Wil- 

the  objections  to  which  tnis  bill  is  subject,  and  which,  kins,  Wolford,  Woodbum,  Worthington — 175. 

moreover,  will  have  the  effect  of  diBa|)pointing  the  Nats— J.  J.  Adams.  J.  M.  Allen,  Bacon,  BsUen- 

expectation  of  the  people  and  their  desire  and  nope  tine,  Barbour,  Barksaole,  Barnes,  Barry,  Belmont, 

for  relief  from  war-taxation  in  time  of  peace.  Bennett,  Blanchard,  Bland.  Blount,  Boyle,  Bragg, 

In  my  lost  annual  message  the  following  language  C.  R.  Breckinridge,  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  Bumes, 

was  used :  Cabell,  Caldwell,  Feliz  Campbell,  T.  J.  Campbell, 
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Catohlnn,  Clements,  Cobb,  Collins,  Compton,  Com-  will  have  concarrent  Jarisdiction  with  the 
Btodk,  Cowles,  8.  S.  Cox,  W.  R.  Cox,  Crwn,  CrUp,  Ooart  of  Olaima  in  all  cases  up  to  the  amount 
Cttlbenon,  Cuitm,  Daniel,  Dargan,  A.  C.  Dandnon,     ^x-aiaaaa  «*«v«u» 

B.  H.  M.  Davidson,   Dawson,    Dibble.    Dockery,    ^\TiX'        ,  .,   ,  . 

DouffhertT,  Dunn,  Eden.  ErmentrouM^dlay,Fisber.        "  The  only  cases  not  provided  for  are  suits 

upon  the  use  of  a  patent  right  by  the  Govern- 


Morrison,'  Mailer*  Neal,  Aorwooli,  Oates,  b'Ferntll,  cases  which  arise,  not  only  ez  eontraetu  but 

wJfSjSilf '  ^^^'''7^.SS''^^^''^^1^^^  «*  ^^^^1  a»d  to  cases  in  admiralty,  so  that  it 

^5rn>te  Sn^cS?;  8owd^n,^^»,  &  f"!  ta^e  the  w  hole  mas.  of  these  claims  away 

necker,  Charles  Stewart,  St.  Martin,  W.  JT  Stone  of  from  Uongress/' 

Kentncky^  W.  J.  Stone  of  Missouri,  Storm,  J.  M.  The  Senate  amended  and  passed  the  meas- 

Z'^^}''\^^'^l7^^'  S*''^®''  S^^'  ^^?^»  «re  February  24.  The  House  non-concurred  in 

wfm;  W^^'ddi^"^^^'  Wellborn,  Wheeler,  ^he  Senate  amendments,  and  a  conference  com- 

Nor'VoTure^Aiken,  CM.  Andenon,  Buchanan,  mittee  was  appointed,  which  recommended  the 

Candler,  Clardy,  Croxton,  Ellsberry,  Foran,  Qlover,  following  measure,  to  which  both  Houses  agreed 

Henlev,   I^owiy,   Pidoook.    Beed,    Rusk,    Sadler,  on  March  8 : 

Throckmorton,  Wallace,  Winane— 18.  ^  ^  enaeUd,  dc.  That  the  Court  of  Claims  shall 

Jan.  17,   1887,  Mr.  Eldridge,  of  Michigan,  have  jorisdicdon  to  hear  and  determine  the  following 

from  the  House  Committee  on  Pensions,  re-  matters: 

ported  back  the  bill  granting  pensions  to  sol-  .uf  i^\.  J  fl/!l*l™  JT'^I^  upon  the  Constitution  of 

Lrs  and  sailors  of  the^MexicJi^^  and  moved  ^L^^^or'^n^iy^JT^^     o'^SI^^t.^riJt^ 

that  the  rules  be  suspended  ana  the   Senate  partmeDt,orttponanycontnM2t,  expressed  or  implied, 

amendments  concurred  in.     The  motion  pre-  with  the   Qoveniment  of  the  Umted  States,  or  for 

vailed,  by  a  vote  of  247  yeas  to  5  nays.    TTie  dama««B,  liquidated   or  unliquidated,  in  cases  not 

orijSjjri  Hou«,  biUand  the  Senate  .ntetitut*.  S^ll^TolXi^^^j'th'SToltS''^ 

Which  the  House  concurred  m,  were  given  m  either  in  a  court  of  kw,  equity,  or  admiralty  if  the 

the  "Annual  GydopaBdia '*  fur  1886,  at  page  United  States  were  suable:  Ptovided,  however,  That 

258.    February  1,  Congress  was  notified  that  nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  oonstmed  as  jriving  to 

the    President    approved    of    the    measure,  either  ^thecouito  herein  mentioned  jurisdiction  to 

Tk/^»v   ^^««f.:n;.iV.  .«  *«^  !;««;♦    u  ^i^^^^n^  hear  and  determine  claims  ((rowing  out  of  the  late 

Though  contaming  an  age  limit,  it  virtually  civil  war  and  commonly  known  as  "war  claims,"  or  to 

provides  for  pensioning  everybody  who  served  hear  and  determine  other  claims,  which  have  heieto- 

sixty  days  in  the  army  or  navy  in  the  Mexi-  fore  been  rejected,  or  reported  on  adversely,  by  any 

can  War,  even  though  the  time  was  passed  at  court,  depi^tmem,  or  commisiuoner  authorized  to 

a  frontier  station,  or  en  route  to  the  seat  of  war.  ^  '"^  ^^^^^  ^  •«ne. 

1     *      r^  .j^_       ,  JL      -.ri      .  °^«*»  V*  "«•  Second.    All  set-offn.  counter-claims,    claims    for 

.  S?"^  w  Ctatai  §U  Omit  CtDtar--Jan.   18,  damages,  whether  Uqddatodor  unliquidated,  or  other 

1887,  the  House  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  demands  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment  of 

bringing  of  suits  against  the  Government  of  the  the  United  Steles  against  any  daimant  against  the 

United  States.    In  explanation  of  the  measure,  ^r™"?  "Jj**  "^^  ^"^iu^^lf^'fl  J?**  ^^'"Sl 

Urn  Tn^v^i.  «r  \ri^.^rS^  —i.^  ^^^^m^^A  u  #-^  J  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be 

Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia  who  reported  it  from  ^ii^wed  under  thU  act  unless  the  same  shall  have 

the  CJommittee  on  the  Judiciary,  said :  been  brought  within  six  years  after  the  right  accrued 

*'Asto  this  bill  I  would  say  that  it  is  one  for  which  the  claim  is  made, 

which  was  very  carefully  matured  by  the  Com-  S«o.  2.  That  the  district  couxts  of  the  United  Stetes 

mittee  on  djeJodid«7  nearly  .year  ago.  The  gjS-ir to°^?S™^ t^T S? .Tp^l^^^^ 

committee  took  all  the  bills  with  this  general  ob-  tion  where  the  amount  of  the  ckim  d6es  not  £coeed 

Ject  that  had  been  referred  to  it,  as  well  as  one  $l,000,  and  the  drcuit  courte  of  the  United  States 

reported  by  the  Jndiciary  Oommittee  of  the  *hall  nave  such  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  esses 

Senate,  and  from  those  bills  matured  this  one,  7^«™  *i«  ""^^y^^^*^  ^^l*!,"  •^<^  UtOOO  and 

wks^k  »..  .A«.».*<wi    T  4.i.:«ir    #.^.»  *u^  ^^^  does  not  exceed  $10,000.    All  causes  brought  and 

which  was  reported,  I  think,  from  the  com-  tried  under  the  provis\on8  of  this  act  shaU  be  tried  by 

mittee  with  entire  unanimity.    The  object  of  the  court  without  a  jury. 

the  bill  is  this:  It  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  Seo.  8.  That  whenever  nny  person  shall  present  his 

the  Court  of  Claims  beyond  the  mere  contract  Petition  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  alleging  that  he  is  or 

obligations  of  the  Government  to  obligations  if!„^JiI;;^f^/£^^^^ 

^s  -.11  ui^A^  ^-  —^11  ..u  ALA  iji^  _xj  agent  tnereof,  or  by  virtue  of  any  contract  there- 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  those  that  could  be  asserted  ;?,th.  or  that  le  is  the  guarantor,  or  surety,  or  per- 
in  a  court  of  law  as  those  which  could  be  as-  sonai  representetive  of  any  ofBeer,  or  agent,  or  con- 
serted  in  a  court  of  equity  or  in  admiralty.  The  tractor  so  indebted,  or  that  he,  or  the  person  for  whom 
bill  aUo  gives  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  the  S«  "  J"**^  »S,'^*y'  guarantor,  or  personal  reprefnta- 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  locality  t::itor''^^'^T^7  ^^  "S^^^^^^r 
where  the  claim  onginates  or  where  tlie  party  which  it  may  be  or  has  been  claimed  thatan  indebted- 
plaintiff  resides,  to  consider  all  claims  concur-  ness  to  the  United  Stetes  has  arisen  and  existe,  and 
rently   with  the  Court  of  Claims  up  to  the  ^hat  he  or  the  person  ho  represente  has  applied  to  the 

amount  of  $10,000.    The  Court  of  Claims  has  ff^PSL^Z^n/^^^^          rZ^"!!J?iA^a23n^™ii 

4m.:.^:-.*i^-.  ..sit    AC     •       'A         _j.          A       11  the  account  of  such  omce,  agency,  or  maebtedness  may 

JnnsdictioE  with  the  circuit  courts  as  to  all  y^  adjusted  and  setUed,  and  that  three  years  have 

claims,  and  under  this  bill  the  circuit  courts  elapsed  iVom  the  date  of  such  application  and  said  to- 
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oount  still  lemalns  unsettled  and  anadjusted.  and  that  interest  may  be  examined  as  a  witness  on  the  part  of 

no  suit  upon  the  same  has  been  brought  by  tne  United  the  Government. 

States,  said  court  shall,  due  notice  ftnt  beicK  given  to  Section  1079  of  the  Bcvised  Statutes  is  hereby  re- 
the  bead  of  said  department  and  to  the  Attorney-  pealed.  Theprovisionsof  section  1080  of  the  Revised 
General  of  the  United  States,  proceed  to  hear  the  par-  statutes  shall  apply  to  cases  under  this  act. 
ties  and  to  ascertain  the  amount,  if  any,  due  the  Sec.  9.  That  the  plidntiff  or  the  United  States,  in 
United  States  on  sud  account  The  Attomey-Gton-  any  suit  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
eral  shall  represent  the  United  States  at  the  nearing  shall  have  the  same  rights  of  appeal  or  writ  of  error  t» 
of  said  cause.  The  court  may  postpone  tbe  same  fl*om  are  now  reserved  in  ue  statutes  of  the  United  States 
time  to  time  whenever  justice  snail  reouire.  The  in  that  behalf  made,  and  upon  the  conditions  and  lim- 
judgment  of  said  court  or  of  the  Supreme  Oourtof  the  itations  therein  contained.  The  modes  of  procedure 
United  States,  to  which  an  appeal  shall  lie,  as  in  other  in  claiming  and  perfecting  an  appeal  or  wnt  of  error 
cases,  as  to  the  amount  due,  shall  be  binding  and  con-  thall  conform  in  all  respects,  and  as  near  as  may  be, 
elusive  upon  the  parties.  The  pavment  of  such  to  the  statutes  and  rules  of  court  governing  appeals 
amoimt  so  found  due  by  the  court  snail  discharve  such  and  writs  of  error  in  like  causes, 
obligation.  An  action  shall  accrue  to  the  United  Sec.  10.  That  when  the  findings  of  fact  and  the  law 
States  against  such  principal,  or  surety,  or  representa-  applicable  thereto  have  been  filed  in  anv  case  as  pro- 
tive  to  recover  the  amount  so  found  aue,  which  may  viaed  in  section  6  of  this  act,  and  the  juagment  or  de- 
be  brought  at  any  time  within  three  yean  after  the  oree  is  adverse  to  the  Government,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
final  judgment  of  said  court.  Unless  suit  shall  be  of  the  district  attorney  to  transmit  to  the  Attomcv- 
brought  within  said  time,  such  claim  and  the  claim  on  General  of  the  United  States  certified  copies  of  all  the 
the  origin^  indebtedness  shall  be  ibrever  barred.  papers  filed  in  the  cause,  with  a  transcript  of  the  te»- 

SsG.    4.   That  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  respective  timony  taken,  the  written  findings  of  the  court,  and 

courts  of  the  United  States  proceeding  under  tnis  act,  his  written  opinion  as  to  the  same ;  whereupon  the 

including  the  right  of  exception  and  appeal,  shall  be  Attorney-General  shall  determine  and  direct  whether 

governed  bv  the  law  now  m  force,  in  so  far  as  the  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error  shall  be  taken  or  not ;  and 

same  is  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro-  when  so  directed  the  district  attorney  shall  caase  an 

visions  or  this  act ;  and  the  course  of  procedure  shall  appeal  or  writ  of  error  to  be  perfected  in  accordance 

be  in  accordance  with  the  established  rules  of  sMd  re-  with  the  terms  of  the  statutes  and  rules  of  practice 

speotive  courts,  and  of  such  additions  and  modiflca-  governing  tfae  same :   ^nmdeiL  That  no  appeal  or 

tions  thereof  as  said  courts  may  adopt.  writ  of  error  shall  be  allowed  after  six  months  from 

Seo.  5.  That  the  plaintiff  in  any  suit  brought  un-  the  judgment  or  decree  in  such  suit.    From  the  date 

der  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  this  act  of  such  final  judgment  or  decree  interest  shall  be  com- 

shfill  file  a  petition,  duly  verified,  with  the  clerk  of  puted  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum, 

the  lespeotive  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  until  the  time  when  an  appropriation  is  made  for  the 

and  in  the  dbtrict  where  the  plaintiff  resides.    Such  payment  of  tbe  judgment  or  decree, 
petition  shall  set  forth  the  full  name  and  residence  of        Seo.  11.  That  the  Attomey-Genersl  shaU  report  to 

the  plaintiff  the  nature  of  his  clidm,  and  a  succinct  Congress,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  of 

statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  tiie  claim  is  based.  Congress,  the  suits  under  this  act  in  which  a  final 

the  money  or  other  thmg  dumed,  or  the  damages  judgment  or  decree  has  been  rendered,  giving  the 

sought  to  be  recovered,  and  praying  the  court  tor  a  date  of  each,  with  a  statement  of  the  costs  taxed  in 

judgment  or  decree  upon  the  nicts  and  law.  each  case. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  plaintiff  shall  cause  a  copy  of  his        Seo.  12.  That  when  any  chum  or  matter  may  be 

petition  filed  under  tne  preceding  section  to  be  served  pending  in  any  of  the  Executive  Departments  which 

upon  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  in  the  mvolves  controverted  questionsof  factor  law,  the  head 

district  wherein  suit  is  brought,  and  shall  mail  a  copy  of  such  department,  with  the  consent  of  the  claimant, 

of  the  same,  by  registered  letter,  to  tbe  Attorney-  may  transmit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers,  papers. 

General  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  thereupon  proofs^  and  documents  pertaining  thereto,  to  said  Court 

cause  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  wherein  of  Claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  there  proceeded  in 

suit  is  instituted  an  affidavit  of  such  service  and  the  under  such  rules  as  the  court  mav  adopt.    When  the 

mailing  of  such  letter.    It  shall  be  the  dut^  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  law  shall  have  been  found, 

district  attorney  upon  whom  service  of  petition  is  the  court  shall  report  its  findings  to  the  department 

made  as  aforesaid  to  appear  and  defend  the  interests  by  which  it  was  transmitted. 

of  the  Government  in  the  suit,  and  within  sixty  days  Seo.  18.  That  in  every  case  which  shall  come  be- 
after  the  service  of  petition  upon  him,  unless  the  tune  fore  the  Court  of  Claims  or  is  now  pending  therein 
should  be  extendea  by  order  of  the  court  made  in  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to 
the  case,  to  file  a  plea,  answer,  or  demurrer  on  the  afford  assistance  and  relief  to  Congress  and  the  £xeo- 


the  premises :  JVovid^i^  That  should  the  district  at-  court,  upon  the  facts  established,  that  it  has  jurisdie- 

tomey  neglect  or  refuse  to  file  the  plea,  answer,  de-  tion  to  render  judgment  or  decree  thereon  under  ex- 

murrer,  or  defense  as  required,  the  plaintiff  may  pro-  isting  laws  or  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall 

cced  with  the  case  under  such  rules  as  the  court  may  proceed  to  do  so,  giving  to  either  party  euch^  further 

adopt  in  the  premises ;  but  the  plaintiff  shall  not  have  opportunity  for  hearing  as  in  its  judgment  Instice  shall 

judgment  or  decree  for  his  claim,  or  any  part  thereof,  require,  and  report  its  proceedings  therein  to^  either 

unless  he  shall  establish  Ihe  same  by  proor  satisfactory  House  of  Congress  or  to  the  department  by  which  the 

to  the  court.  same  was  referred  to  said  court. 

Seo.  7.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  Seo.  14.  That  whenever  anv  bill,  except  for  a  pen- 
cause  a  written  opinion  to  be  filed  in  tbe  cause,  set-  sion,  shall  be  pending  in  either  House  of  Congress 
ting  forth  the  specific  findings  by  the  court  of  the  facts  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  claim  against  the  United 
therein  and  the  conclusions  of  the  court  upon  all  ^ues-  States,  legal  or  equitable,  or  for  a  grant,  gift,  or  bounty 
tions  of  law  involved  in  the  case,  and  to  render  judg-  to  any  person,  the  House  in  which  such  bill  is  pend- 
ment  thereon.  If  the  suit  be  in  equity  or  admiralty,  ing  may  refer  the  same  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  who 
tiie  court  shall  proceed  with  the  same  according  to  tne  shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  such  courts.  provisions  of  the  act  approved  Maroh  8, 1888,  entitied 

Seo.  8.  That  in  the  trial  of  any  suit  brought  un-  *'  An  act  to  afford  afisistance  and  relief  to  Congress 

der  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  no  person  shall  and  the  Executive  Departments  in  the  investigation 

bo  excluded  as  a  witness  because  he  is  a  party  to  or  of  claims  and  demands  against  the  Government,  *  and 

interested  in  said  suit ;  and  any  plaintiff  or  party  in  report  to  such  House  the  facta  in  tbe  ctae  and  the 
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amount,  where  the  same  can  he  liquidated,  including        «^  The  hill  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the  act 


ing  upon  the  question  whether  the  bar  of  an  v 

statute  of  limitation  should  be  removed,  or  which  shafl  a  Federal  court  apon  the  groand  of  prejudice, 

be  claimed  to  excuse  Uie  claimant  for  not  having  re-  That  act  is  re-enacted,  wiSi  a  provision  to  this 

"sS?.  WfTe'o^^SitTfl^;  United  States  f^\:  ^»>«^  '^^  P^^^f^  <>'  ^^  ^"^?^2?''  ^' 

shall  put  in  issue  the  right  of  the  plaintiir  to  recover,  i^re  he  can  remove  the  cause  from  the  State  to 

the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  allow  costs  to  the  the  Federal  court,  must  satisfy  the  judge  or 

Ere  vailing  party  from  the  time  of  joining  such  issue,  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  of  the 

uch  costs,  however,  shaU  include  only  what  is  artu-  truth  of  the  matters  alleged  in  his  application 

ally  mcurred  for  witnesses  and  for  summomng  the  ^^-  «a«i^««i                                             t'r  ^  ^^** 

same  and  fe^  paid  to  the  derk  of  the  court.  ^*'*  reuiovai. 

8£c.  16.  T^at  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  '*  '^^  emhodtes,  substantially,  all  the  changes 

with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed.  in  the  act.    The  effect  of  these  changes  I  beg 

The  biU  was  approved  by  the  President  the  to  refer  to  for  a  moment   The  minimum  juris* 

same  day.  diction  of  $500  was  placed  in  the  original  ju- 

Jan.  IS,  1887,  the  House  passed  a  measure  diciary  act  in  1789,  and  it  has  been  the  law 

regulating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  ever  since.     The  population  of  the  country 

of  the  United  States,  which,  in  substantially  then  was  4,000,000,  and  now  it  is  over  54,- 

the  same  form,  had  been  passed  by  the  House  000,000.    The  amount  of  business  of  the  coun- 

in  the  three  preceding  Congresses.    Mr.  Cul-  try  in  the  courts  then  and  now  sustain  no  com- 

berson,  of  Texas,'  said,  in  explanation  of  the  parison  whatever. 

measure :  *'  The  object  of  the  biU  is  to  diminish  '*  The  next  proposition  is  to  deny  the  right 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  and  the  of  an  assignee  of  a  promissory  note  to  bring 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  pro-  suit  in  a  Federal  court.  That  was  the  law 
mote  the  convenience  of  the  people,  and  to  from  1789  until  1875.  For  ninety  years  the 
lessen  the  burden  and  expense  of  litigation,  assignee  of  a  promissory  note,  or  any  other 
The  methods  employed  by  the  bill  are,  first,  to  chose  in  action,  could  not  bring  suit  in  a  Fed- 
raise  the  minimum  amount  giving  the  circuit  eral  court,  unless  a  suit  could  have  been  main- 
courts  jurisdiction  from  $5^  to  92,000.  In  tained  had  no  assignment  been  made, 
the  second  place,  we  propose  to  take  away  *'  The  increase  of  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit 
from  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  all  courts  of  the  United  States,  from  that  change 
jurisdiction  of  controversies  between  the  as-  of  law  in  1875,  has  multiplied  the  business  in 
signees  of  promissory  notes  and  the  makers  that  court  enormously,  while  it  diminishes  the 
thereof,  unless  suit  could  have  been  maintained  business  in  the  circuit  courtfi,  which  are  over- 
in  such  courts  had  no  assignment  been  made,  loaded  everywhere  now.  It  also  diminishes 
In  the  next  place,  the  bill  proposes  to  take  the  business  in  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  Unit- 
away  wholly  from  the  circuit  courts  the  juris-  ed  States,  which  is  three  years  behind  on  its 
diction  now  exercised  by  them  over  contro-  docket. 

versies  in  which  one  of  the  parties  is  a  corpora-  '*  The  withdrawal  of  the  right  to  remove 

tion  organized  under  the  laws  of  one  State  and  causes  from  State  to  Federal   courts  in  the 

doing  business  in  another  State.    We  propose  manner  provided  in  this  bill,  after  the  plaintiff 

to  provide  that  the  circuit  courts  shall  have  no  has  selected  his  forum,  will  largely  diminish 

jurisdiction  over  controversies  of  that  sort ;  the  business  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 

that  whenever  a  corporation  organized  under  States,  and  also  the  business  in  the  Supreme 

the  laws  of  one  State  shall  carry  on  its  busi-  Court  of  the  United  Stated  in  cases  over 

ness  in  another  State,  the  corporation  shaU,  for  $5,000. 

judicial  purposes,  be  considered  as  a  citizen  of  '*  The  other  proposition  is  to  take  away  from 

the  State  in  which  it  is  carrying  on  business.  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  jurisdic- 

*' There  is  another  provision  in  the  bill  in  re-  tion  over  controversies  between  corporations 

lation  to  the  removal  of  causes  from  State  to  created  by  the  laws  of  a  State  and  which  go 

Federal  courts.    The  provisions  of  the  bill  take  into  other  States  and  open  offices  and  carry  on 

away  all  right  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  business.    For  judicial  purposes  we  make  such 

suit  to  remove  his  cause  from  a  State  to  a  corporations  citizens  of  that  State,  and  compel 

Federal  court  after  he  h^s  elected  the  forum  in  them  to  sue  in  the  forum  or  in  the  courts  of 

which  to  bring  suit    The  bill  further  provides  the  State  in  which  they  carry  on  their  busi- 

that  wherever  the  cause  of  action  arises  under  ness.    Over  one  third  of  the  business  now  in 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  a  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 

law  or  treaty  thereof^  the  defendant  who  is  Supreme-  Court  of  the  United  States  springs 

sued  in  a  State  court  upon  such  a  cause  of  ac-  from  this  verj  jurisdiction  to  which  I  call  your 

tion  may  remove  the -cause  to  a  Federal  court,  attention. 

provided  he  shall  make  it  appear  to  the  court  "  And  we  deprive  such  corporation  of  the 

in  which  the  case  is  pending  that  his  defense  right  to  transfer  that  case  or  cnange  it  from  a 

depends  upon  a  proper  construction  of  the  State  to  a  Federal  court. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  some  law  '*  There  is  another  provision  in  the  bill  to 

or  treaty  thereof.  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  and  that  is,  it 
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repeals  section  640  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  district  courts  under  the  regnlsdoDs  and  restriedoos 

which  empowers  or  authorizes  a  corporation  P'Sf"^  ^y  ^**^-!'    _.       ^     . ,         ^        ,  ^^ 

created  under  an  act  of  Congress,  whenever  ^^^  l^^  J«~"**  "5^^^  ^^"^^  •<*  ^a  "^  ^ 

""^  .     ujju^i  ou  "^w  vi  x^vuf^A^^oo,   w ..«  V  «  i^j^jj^^  ^  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  ioUows: 

sued  in  a  btate  court,  to  remove  the  cause  ug^^  ^  That  any  suit  of  a  civil  nature,  at  Uw  or 

from  such  court  to  a  Federal  court  upon  a  in  equity,  arising  under  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 

mere  suggestion  that  the  defense  of  such  cor-  United  States,  or  treaties  made,  or  which  ahall  be 

poration  to  the  cause  of  action  arises  under  an  ™*^'  ^?®^T^**.?';,  gf*?®"'^'  ?^  ^^*?^.  '^^  ^^^ 

^  ^    cry                ^-  —J *u^ !««.«  .vr  n^»»..^«  courts  of  the  United  States  are  nven  original  mrisdio- 

act  of  Congress,  or  under  the  laws  of  Congress.  ^^„  ^y  the  preceding  section,  wRich  may  now  lH  pend- 

We  repeal  that  statute,  and  the  bill  provides  log,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  brouprht,  in  any  State 

whenever  a  corporation,  or  any  one  else,  is  oourt^  may  be  removed  by  the  defen^nt  or  defendants 

sued  in  a  State  court  and  the  defense  of  such  therein  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for 

corporation  or  indindual  depends  upon  a  right  ^irrL^JS;^,  o^^iteS^V<S"rt.°??'3S 
constmotion  of  the  laws  or  Congress,  or  of  the  united  States  are  giveu  jurisdiction  by  the  preceding 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  then  such  section,  and  which  are  now  pending,  or  which  m«y 
cause  may  be  removed.  And  the  bill  does  not  hereafter  be  brought,  in  any  state  court,  may  be  re- 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  appeal  moved  into  Aednnut  court  of  the  United  Sut^  for 
:-.  4.1.^  i—i.  ..^^.t  f»^^  *k«  finrv.A^<.  ri«r.i^  «f  «  tho  ^TOveT  district  by  the  defendant  or  defendants 
m  the  last  resort  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  ^^^^  ^^    non-r^idents  of  that  State."     And 

State  to  the  Supreme   Court  of  the   United  when  in  any  suit  mentioned  in  this  section  there  shall 

States.*'  be  a  controversy  which  is  wholly  between  citizens  of 

March  2  the  Senate  amended  and  passed  different  Stales,  and  which  can  be  ftilly  determined 

this  measure,  and  reconsidered,  amended,  and  f  ^^'L^^'L^T'  w  °  ®!J*!?^  "^^^  *Jf  °T  ""^  ^®  ^^ 

vuio  £uo»uiv,  au«  *«w«.*««  «^  «»^v»^«^.,  fendants  actually  interested  m  such  controversy  may 

repassed  it  March  3.   The  House  non-concurred  remove  said  suit  into  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 

in  the  Senate  amendments,  but  on  conference  states  for  the  proper  district.    And  where  a  suit  is 

receded  from  its  non- concurrence;  and  March  8  now  pending,  or  may  be  herealter  brought,  in  any 

the  President  approved  the  bill.    It  is  as  fol-  State  court,  m  which  there  is  a  controycKy  between 

\        ,  ^  citizen  of  the  State  m  which  the  suit  is  brought  and 

^^^^*  a  citizen  of  another  State,  any  defendant,  beine  such 

Be  it  enacted^  etc,^  That  the  first  section  of  an  act  citizen   of  another   State,  may   remove  such   suit 

entitled  *'  An  act  to  determine  the  jurisdiction  of  cir-  into  the  cireuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 

cult  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  regulate  the  proper  district,  at  any  time  before  the  trial  thereof, 

removal  of  causes  from  State  courts,  and  for  other  when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  raid  circuit  court 

purposes,"  approved  Mareh  8, 1875,  be,  and  ^e  some  that  from  prejudice  or  local  mfluence  he  will  not  be 

IS  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  able  to  obtain  justiee  in  such  State  court,  or  in  any 

"That  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  Slates  shall  other  State  court  to  which  the  said  defendant  may 
have  original  cognizance,  concunent  with  the  courts  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  have  the  right,  on  account 
of  the  several  States,  of  all  suits  of  a  civil  nature,  at  of  such  prejudice  or  local  influence,  to  remove  said 
oommon  law  or  in  equity,  where  the  matter  in  dispute  cause :  Ptovided^  That  if  it  further  appear  that  said 
exceeds,  exclusive  cu  interest  and  coasts,  the  sum  or  suit  can  be  fully  and  justly  determinea  as  to  the  other 
value  or  |2,000,  and  arising  under  the  Constitution  or  defendants  in  the  State  court,  without  being  affected 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  treaties  made,  or  which  by  such  prejudice  or  local  influence,  and  that  no 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authoritv.  or  in  which  party  to  the  suit  wUl  be  prejudiced  by  a  separation  of 
controversy  the  United  States  are  pfamtiffs  or  peti-  the  parties,  said  circuit  court  may  direct  the  suit  to  be 
tioners,  or  m  which  there  shall  be  a  controversy  be-  remanded,  so  far  as  relates  to  such  other  defendants, 
tween  citizens  of  different  States,  in  which  the  matter  to  the  State  court,  to  be  proceeded  with  tbcrefn.  At 
in  dispute  exceeds,  exclusive  of  interest  and  costs,  the  any  time  before  the  trial  of  any  suit  whieh  is  now 
sum  or  value  aforesaid,  or  a  controversy  between  oiti-  pending  in  any  circuit  court  or  may  hereaftei  be  en- 
zens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  tcred  therein,  and  which  has  been  removed  to  said 
different  States,  or  a  controversy  between  citizens  of  court  from  a  State  oourt  on  the  affidavit  of  any  party 
a  State  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects,  in  plaintiff  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  and  did  believe 
which  tho  matter  m  dispute  exceeds,  exclusive  of  in-  that,  fW>m  prejudice  or  local  influence,  he  was  unable 
terest  and  costs,  the  sum  or  value  aforesaid,  and  shall  to  obtain  justice  in  sud  State  court,  the  eircuit  oourt 
have  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offenses  shall,  on  application  of  the  other  party,  examine  ints 
cognizable  under  Uie  authority  of  the  United  States,  the  truth  or  said  affidavit  and  the  ^unds  thereof 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  and  concurrent  and,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  said 
jurisdiction  with  the  district  courts  of  tho  crimes  and  oourt  that  sold  pert^  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  justioe 
offenses  cognizable  by  them.  But  no  person  shall  be  in  such  State  oourt^t  shall  cause  the  same  to  he  re- 
arrested in  one  district  for  trial  in  anouier  in  any  civil  manded  thereto.  Whenever  any  cause  shall  be  re- 
action  before  a  circuit  or  district  court ;  and  no  civil  moved  from  any  State  court  into  any  eircuit  court  of 
suit  shall  be  brought  before  either  of  said  courts  the  United  States,  and  the  circuit  oourt  shall  decide 
against  any  person  by  any  original  process  or  pro-  that  the  cause  was  improperly  removed,  and  order 
cceding  in  any  other  district  than  that  whereof  he  is  tho  same  to  be  remanded  to  the  State  court  from 
an  inhabitant ;  but  where  the  jurisdiction  is  founded  whence  it  came,  such  r^and  shall  be  immediately 
only  on  the  fact  that  the  action  is  between  citizens  of  carried  into  execution,  and  no  appeal  or  writ  of  error 
di&rent  States,  suit  shall  be  brought  only  In  the  dis-  from  the  decision  of  the  circuit  oourt  so  remanding 
trict  of  the  residence  of  either  the  plaintiff  or  the  de-  such  cause  shall  be  allowed. 

fcndant ;  nor  shall  anv  circuit  or  aistrict  court  have  That  section  8  of  said  act  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 

cognizance  of  any  suit,  except  upon  foreign  bills  of  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows ; 

exchange,  to  recover  the  contents  of  any  promissory  Seo.  8.  That  whenever  any  party  entitled  toremove 

note  or  other  chose  in  action  in  favor  of  any  oa>-  any  suit  mentioned  in  the  next  preoediug  section,  ex- 

signee,  or  of  any  subsequent  holder  if  8uch  instrument  eept  in  such  cases  as  are  provided  for  in  the  last  clause 

be  payable  to  bearer  and  be  not  made  by  any  corpora-  or  siud  section,  may  desire  to  remove  such  suit  ftonn. 

tion,  unless  such  suit  might  have  been  prosecuted  in  a  State  court  to  the  circuit  oourt  of  the  United  States, 

such  court  to  recover  the  f^aid  contents  if  no  assign-  he  may  make  and  file  a  petition  in  such  suit  in  such 

ment  or  transfer  had  been  made ;  and  the  circuit  State  court  at  the  time,  or  any  time  before  the  defend- 

oourts  shall  also  have  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  ant  is  required  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  the  rule  of 
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tho  State  court  in  which  such  suit  is  brought  to  an-  affeot  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 

swer  or  plead  to  the  declaration  or  complaint  of  the  in  cases  commenced  by  the  United  States  or  by  direc- 

plaintiff,  for  the  removal  of  such  suit  into  the  circuit  tion  of  any  officer  thereof,  or  cases  for  winding  up  the 

oooit  to  oe  held  in  the  district  where  such  suit  is  pend-  affitirs  of  an  v  such  bank. 

ing,  and  shall  make  and  file  therewith  a  bond,  with  Seo.  6.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held, 

good  and  sufficient  surety,  for  his  or  their  entering  in  deemed,  or  construed  to  repeal  or  affect  any  juiisdic> 

such  circuit  court,  on  the  fint  day  of  its  then  next  ses-  tion  or  right  mentioned  eitoer  in  sections  641,  or  in 

sion,  a  copy  of  the  record  in  sucn  suit,  and  for  j)aying  642,  or  in  646,  or  in  722.,  or  in  title  24  of  the  Bevised 

all  oostt  tnat  may  be  awarded  by  the  said  circmt  court  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  or  mentioned  in  section 

if  said  court  shaU  hold  that  aucn  suit  was  ^Ton^fftilly  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  which  this  act  is  an  amend- 

or  improperly  removed  thereto,  and  also  for  their  ap-  mcnt,  or  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1, 

peering  and  entering  special  bail  in  such  suit  if  special  1875,  entitled  **  An  act  to  protect  all  citizens  in  their 

nail  was  originally  requisite  therein.    It  shall  then  be  civil  and  legal  rights/' 

the  duty  of  the  State  court  to  accept  said  petition  and  Seo.  6.  That  the  last  paragraph  of  section  6  of  the 

bond,  and  proceed  no  further  in  such  suit*  and  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  8, 1875,  entitled  "An 

said  copy  being  entered  as  aforesaid  in  said  circuit  act  to  determine  the  jurisdiction  of  circuit  courts  of 

oourt  or  the  United  States,  the  cause  shall  then  pro-  the  United  IStates  and  to  regulate  the  removal  of  causes 

ceed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  originally  trom  State  courts,  and  for  other  purposes."  and  sec- 

commenced  in  the  said  circuit  court ;  and  if  in  any  tion  640  of  the  lievised  Statutes,  and  all  laws  and 

action  commenced  in  a  State  court  the  tiUe  of  land  be  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 

ooncemed,  and  the  parties  are  citixens  of  the  same  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hcTv^by  repealed :  lYavided, 

State,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  exceed  the  sum  or  That  this  act  shall  not  affect  the  jurisdiction  over  or 

value  of  $2,000j  exclusive  of^  interest  and  costs,  the  disposition  of  any  suit  removed  from  the  court  of  any 

sum  or  value  being  made  to  appear,  one  or  more  of  the  State,  or  suit  commenced  in  any  oourt  of  the  United 

plaintiffs  or  defendants,  before  the  trial,  may  state  to  States,  before  the  passa$;e  hereof  except  as  otherwise 

the  court,  and  make  affidavit  if  the  court  re<^uire  it,  expressly  provided  in  this  act 

thai  he  or  they  claim  and  shall  rely  upon  a  right  or  oeo.  7.  That  no  person  related  to  any  justice  or 

title  to  the  land  under  a  grant  ftom  a  State,  and  pro-  judge  of  anv  court  of  the  United  States  by  affinity  or 

duoe  the  original  grant,  or  an  exemplification  of  it,  ex-  consanguinity,  within  the  degree  of  first  cousin,  snail 

oept  where  the  loss  of  public  records  shall  put  it  out  hereafter  be  appointed  by  such  court  or  judge  to,  or 

ofnis  or  their  power,  and  shall  move  that  any  one  or  employed  by  such  court  or  judge  in,  an^-  office  or  duty 

more  of  the  adverse  party  inform  the  oourt  whether  in  anv  oourt  of  which  such  justice  or  judge  may  be  a 

he  or  they  chiim  a  right  or  title  to  the  land  under  a  meiuSer. 

grant  fVom  some  other  State,  the  party  or  parties  so  q«  ^  ,  .„  ^^  a^.  ^^„„,^  k-  +1  ^  c^«.«.^  v«;i  - 

required  shall  give  such  infoiinatioS;  or  otherwise  not  The  biU  as  first  passed  by  the  Senate  had  a 

be  allowed  to  plead  suoh  grant  or  ^ve  it  in  evidence  section  proYiding  that  the  salanes  of  district 

vpon  the  trial ;  and  if  he  or  they  mform  that  he  or  court  judges  be  $5,000  a  year,  but  on  recon- 

they  do  cUiim  under  such  mnt,  any  one  or  more  of  gideration  that  section  was  dropped,  as  it  was 

^CinTA':!  S^int?rS.^ffi'S"th?.  ^^^f  that  the  House  would  not  consent  to  a 

act,  remove  the  cause  for  trial  to  the  crircuit  court  of  conference  if  it  were  retained, 

the  United  States  next  to  be  holden  in  such  district:  Fadlc  Biilraad  bTCStigaflM. — Jan.  18,   1887, 

and  any  one  of  either  party  removing  the  cause  shall  the  House  passed  a  joint  resolution  authoriz- 

2?fHt*"''JI[*?^?-      ^'♦P''*!r*f?~*'V°^^5^®'  ing  an  investigation  of  the  books,  acco^nt^ 

title  than  that  by  mm  or  them  stated  as  aforesaid  aa  ^^^  .^^fi,^!-  ^f  ♦Ka  T>««:fi^ -d«41.^1;i<.    <»i,:^k 

the  ground  of  his  or  their  cUim.  *°^  methods  of  the  Pacific  Railroads,  which 

Sbo.  2.  That  whenever  in  any  cause  pending  in  any  have  received  aid   from  the  United  States. 

court  of  the  United  States  there  shall  be  a  receiver  or  The  measure  was  referred   to  the  Judiciary 

manager  in  poeseasion  of  any  property,  such  receiver  Committee  of  the  Senate,  which  reported  the 

JJcSW.^  Jkr»q^Sren'£??refitl.T2?  following  Bobstitnte,  by  way  of  amendment : 

State  in  which  such  property  shall  be  situated,  in  the  Be  U  enaeUd.  etc.^  That  the  President  of  the  United 

same  manner  that  the  owner  or  possessor  thereoi  would  States,  by  ana  with  tho  advice  and  consent  of  the 

be  bound  to  do  if  in  possession  thereof.    Any  receiver  Senate,  bo,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  appoint 

or  manager  who  shaUwillAilly  violate  the  proviiiions  of  three  commissioners,  whoi^e  compensation  shatl  be 

this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  $760  per  month  to  each,  and  the  necessary  traveling 

and  ahall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  expenses  and  board  bills,  for  which  proper  vouchers 

not  exceeding  $8,000,  or  by^  imprisonment  not  exceed-  shall  be  returned,  to  be  approved  by  toe  Secretary 

ing  one  year,  or  oy  both  said  punishments,  in  the  dis-  of  the  Interior ;  and  said  commission  may  appoint  a 

oretton  of  the  court.  stenographer,  il'  necessary,  and  fiji  his  compensation  ; 

8x0.  8.  That  every  receiver  or  manager  of  any  prop-  and  uie  persons  appointed  on  the  said  commission 

erty  appointed  by  any  court  of  the  Uxuted  States  may  shall  have  power  to  examine  all  books,  papers,  and 

be  sued  in  respect  of^any  act  or  tnuisaction  of  his  in  methods  of  the  companies  hereinafter  named,  employ 

carrying  on  the  businesa  connected  with  such  property,  experts,  if  necessary;  and  they  ahall  at  all  times  b« 

without  the  previous  leave  of  the  court  in  which  such  under  the  immediate  direction  and  control  of  the 

reoeiver  or  manager  was  appointed ;  but  such  suit  shall  President  of  the  United  States,  and  may,  at  any  time, 

be  subject  to  the  general  ecmity  jurisdiction  of  the  be  removed  by  him  in  his  discretion, 

court  in  which  such  receiver  ot  manager  was  appoint-  Sxo.  2.  That  the  duty  of  said  commission  shall  be 

ed.  ao  fiur  aa  the  same  shall  be  necessary  to  the  ends  to  examine  into  the  working  and  financial  manage* 

of  justice.  ment  of  all  of  the  railroads  that  have  received  aid 

8x0.  4.  That  all  national  bankin||^  associations  es-  fW>m  the  Government  in  bonds ;  to  ascertain  whether 

tabUshed  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall,  they  have  observed  all  the  obligations  imposed  upon 

for  the  purposes  of  all  aotiona  by  or  against  them,  real,  them  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  under  which 

personaJ,  or  mixed,  and  all  suits  in  equity,  be  deemea  they  received  suoh  aid,  or  which  have   been  since 

ciUzena  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  respectively  passed  in  reference  thereto,  and  complied  with  all 

located :  and  in  such  caaea  the  drouit  ana  district  other  obligations  to  the  United  States ;  and  whether 

oonrta  ahall  not  have  jurisdiction  other  than  such  as  their  books  and  acoounta  are  or  have  been  so  kept  aa 

they  would  have  in  cases  between  individual  citizens  to  show  the  net  earnings  of  the  aided  roads,  and 

of  toe  same  State.  what  said  books  and  accounts  actually  show  in  regard 

The  provisions  of  this  section  ahall  not  be  held  to  thereto,  and  what  have  been  in  fact  said  net  eam- 
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ingB ;  or  whether  there  has  been  a  diverBion  of  earn-  merdal  companies  or  corporations,  or  of  other  rail- 
ings of  aided  roads  to  less  productive  branches,  mad  corporations ;  and  if  any  sucn  expenditures,  or 
through  constructive  mileage  allowances,  or  average  investmenti  have  been  made,  the  extent  and  ohanio- 
mileage  allowances  between  aided  and  non-aided  ter  thereof  made  bj  each  ot  said  corporations  shall 
roads  or  parts  of  roads,  or  otherwise ;  and  also  whether  be  inquired  into,  and  also  the  present  mterest  of  an;r 
such  Bvstem  of  constructive  mileage  allowances  is  of  said  corporations  in  the  railroads  auxiliary  to  their 
fair  ana  usual,  and  in  practical  operation  has  resulted  respective  railroads. 

adversely  or  othorwi&e  to  the  aided  roads  and  the  And    said   commission  shall  also  ascertun    and 

interest  of  the  United  States ;  or  whether  there  has  report  the  names  of  all  the  stockholders  in  each  of 

been  a  diversion  of  earnings  of  aided  roads  to  wrong-  said  companies,  fh>m  its  oi)^ization  to  the  date  of 

f\il  or  improper  purposes,  and,  if  so.,  to  what  extent :  the  investigation  herein  provided  for,  as  they  &PP<^ 

whether  there  is  a  discrimination  of  rates  in  favor  of  on  the  books  of  said  companies  at  the  date  of  its 

unuded  against  aided  roads ;  whether  any,  and  if  so.  annual  meeting  in  each  year ;  the  amount  of  stock 

how  mucn,  money  is  due  and  owing  to  the  Unitea  held  bv  each ;  what  consideration,  if  any,  was  paid 

States  on  account  of  mistaken  or  erroneous  accounts,  by  eadu  stockholder  to  said  company  for  his  stock, 

reports  or  settlements  made  by  said  roads ;  whether  and  when  and  in  what  propertv  such  payment  was 

any  traffic  or  business  which  could  or  should  be  done  made ;  the  date  when  each  stoclcholder  so  appearing 

on  the  aided  lines  of  said  companies  has  been  diverted  on  the  books  became  such ;  and  whether  stooE  is  now 

to  the  lines  of  any  other  company  or  to  non-aided  held  or  has  heretofore  been  held  in  the  name  of  any 

lines,  and  what  amounts  have  been  deducted  from  person  in  trust  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  other,  and  t£e 

the  gross  earnings  of  anv  of  said  aided  railroad  com-  names  of  all  such  persons ;  the  total  amount  of  the 

ponies,  by  their  general  rreight  and  passenger  a^nts  stock  in  each  company,  and  the  dates  and  amount  of 

or  auditors,  by  way  of  rebate,  percentage  of  busmess  any  increase  of  such  stock,  and  the  reason  for  auch 

done,  construodve  mileage,  monthly  or  other  pay-  increase ;  and  the  amount  of  the  annual  salaries  or 

ments  on  any  pooling  or  rate  arrangement,  contract,  compensation  that  are  now  or  at  any  prior  time  have 

or  agreement ;  and  fuso  to  inquire  into,  ascertain,  ana  been  paid  to  any  officer  or  employ^  of  said  company, 

report  as  to  the  kind,  character,  and  amount  of  the  when  such  salary  or  compensation  amounts  to  f5,00O 

assete  of  said  companies,  and  what  assets  of  each  com-  or  more  per  anuum,  and  tno  names  of  the  persons  now 

pany  are  now  subject  to  the  lien  of  the  Govemmeot,  receiving  or  who  have  heretofore  received  such  sala- 

and  the  value  thereof :  and  also  whether  any  dividends  ries  or  compensation,  and  all  bonuses  or  donations 

have  been  unlawtiiUy  dcclaied  by  the  (UTectors  or  which  may  nave  been  given  or  paid  to  any  such  pcr- 

poid  to  the  stockho  ders  of  said  companies,  and,  if  so,  son  ;  and  all  payments  made  under  the  head  of  legal 

to  what  extent,  and  whether  the  amount  tncreof  may  expenses,  to  whom  made,  and  the  amount  paid  to 

not  be  recovered  iVom  the  directors  unlawfully  de-  each,  ana  for  what  spedflc  services  such  payments 

daring  the  same  or  persons  who  have  unlawfully  were  made. 

received  the  some ;  whether  the  proceeds  of  any  trust  Sttd  commissioners  shall  also  consider  and  report 
fimds  or  lands  loaned,  advanced,  or  granted  have  been  whether  the  interests  of  the  United  States  require  an^ 
diverted  from  their  lawful  use;  whether  any  new  extension  of  the  time  for  the  performance  of  the  obli- 
stock  or  bonds  have  been  issued  or  any  guarantees  or  gations  to  the  United  States  or  said  companies,  or  onT 
pledges  made  contrary  to  or  without  authority  of  law ;  of  them,  and  the  facts  and  circumstances  upon  whicL 
whether  any  of  the  directors,  officers,  or  employ^  of  said  opinion  is  based,  including  the  security  held  by 
said  companies,  respectively,  have  been  or  are  now  the  United  States  for  the  performance  of  such  obliga- 
directly  or  indirectly  interested,  and  to  what  amount  tions,  and  the  value  thereof,  and  the  yalue  of  the 
or  extent,  in  any  other  ndlroad,  steamship,  telegraph,  property  of  such  companies,  and  either  of  them,  not 
express,  mining,  construction,  or  other  business  com-  mcluded  in  such  security,  and  what  further  security 
pany  or  corporation,  and  with  which  any  agreements,  it  is  expedient  that  said  companies  shall  be  required 
undertakings,  or  leases  have  been  mnae  or  entered  to  give  \  and  if,  in  their  opinion,  such  extension  shsU 
into ;  what  amounts  of  money  or  credit  have  been  or  be  required  by  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  they 
ore  now  loaned  by  any  of  said  companies  to  any  shall  submit  a  scheme  for  such  extension,  which 
person  or  corporation  ;  what  amounts  of  money  or  shall  secure  to  the  United  States  full  payment  of  oil 
credit  have  been  or  are  now  borrowed  by  any  of  said  debts  due  them  fh>m  said  companies,  with  a  reason- 
companies,  giving  names  of  londere  and  'the  purposes  able  rate  of  interest,  in  such  time  as  tne  commission- 
for  which  Raid  sums  have  been  or  are  now  required ;  en  shall  propose,  having  due  regard  to  the  flnanriial 
what  amounts  of  money  or  other  valuable  considen-  ability  of^said  companies  and  the  proper  conductor 
tion,  such  as  stocks,  bonds,  passes,  and  so  forth,  have  their  business  in  such  manner  as  shall  afford  effldent 
been  expended  or  paid  out  by  said  companies,  whether  service  to  the  public 

for  lawtUl  or  unlawful  purposes,  but  for  wnich  suf-  And  the  said  commission  shall  report  in  tall  in  re- 
fldent  and  detailed  vouchcra  have  not  been  ^ven  or  gard  to  all  such  matten  aforesaid,  and  in  regard  to 
filed  with  the  records  of  said  companies ;  and,  fui^  any  other  mattera  which  may  be  ascertained  or  come 
ther,  to  inquire  and  report  whether  said  companies,  to  their  knowledge  in  regard  to  said  companies,  re- 
or  either  of  them,  or  their  offioen  or  affents,  have  paid  spectively.  on  or  before  Bee  1, 1887,  to  the  Preri- 
any  money  or  other  valuable  consicferation.  or  aone  dent  of  tne  United  States,  who  shall  forward  said 
any  other  act  or  thing,  for  the  purpose  of  influendng  report  to  Congress,  with  such  recommendations  or  com- 
lepslation ;  and  to  investigate  and  report  all  the  facts  meets  as  he  may  see  fit  to  make  in  the  premises, 
relating  to  an  alleged  consolidation  of  the  Union  That  the  commissionen  hereby  created,  or  either 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Kansas  Padflc  Rail-  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  require  the  attendance 
way  Company,  and  the  Denver  Padfio  Railway  and  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  all 
Telegraph  Company  into  an  allecrcd  corporation  books,  papere,  contracts,  agreements,  and  documents 
known  as  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company.  Said  relating?  to  the  matter  under  investigation,  and  to 
investigation  shall  include  the  alleged  sale  of  the  administer  oaths ;  and  to  that  end  may  invoke  the 
stock  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  in  requiring  the 
Union  Padfic  Railroad  Company,  and  all  the  circum-  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  pro- 
stances  and  particulars  pertaining  to  said  alleged  sole,  duction  of  books,  papera,  and  documents  under  the 
and  whether  any  of  the  Padfic  Railroad  corporations,  provisions  of  this  section.  Any  of  the  circuit  or  dis- 
which  obtained  bonds  from  the  United  States  to  aid  trict  courts  of  the  United  States  within  the  jurisdic* 
in  tlie  construction  of  their  rdlroads  have  expended  tion  of  wbidi  such  inquiry  is  carried  on  may,  in  case 
any  of  their  moneys  or  other  assets  in  the  construction,  of  contumacy  or  reHisal  to  obey  a  subpoena  issued  to 
or  to  aid  in  the  construction,  of  other  railroads,  or  in-  any  person,  issue  an  order  requiring  any  such  person 
vested  of  their  moneys  or  other  assets  in  the  stocks  to  appear  before  said  commissionere,  or  dtner  of 
or  bonds  of  any  manufacturing,  mining,  and  com-  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  produce  books  and 
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paper*  if  so  ordend,  and  gfive  evidence  touching  the  of  its  advances  to  either  of  si^d  companies  as  provided 

matter  in  qaestion ;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  by  law. 

l^n^j^^^T^  ^  punished  by  such  court  as  Pebniary  25,  the  sulg ect  came  up  for  discus- 

The  dSm  that  any  such  testimony  or  evidence  may  ^^n  in  the  Senate,  and,  in  Committee  o£  the 

tend  to  criminate  the  |>erson  giving  »uch  evidence  Whole,  on  motion  of  Mr.  McPherson,  of  New 

ahaU  not  excuse  such  witness  from  tesli^ing;  but  Jersey,  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  were  struck 

auch  evidence  or  testimonv  shall  not  be  used  against  out  by  a  vote  of  26  yeas  to  14  nays.     In  ex- 

'''tJ'rTZ^''^TfJtf^^S^'!r^^  P^anation  of  the  motion    he  said:  "Let  me 

thereof  as  maybe  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  Simply  state  the  fact  that   while  the  40  per 

out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  or  the  United  cent,  increase  upon  the  basis  of  the  net  earn- 

Statea  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purposes  ot  ings  of  the  Union  and  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 

^Rj,"T''fei}''ih»n«™,  in  thpnmninnnffhAPwH.;  ^^^  ^<^^  ^^^  ^^^  1885  would  fcquipe  the 

oxo.  a.  mat  wJienever,  m  tne  opimon  of  tne  r rest-    tt«s-*«  t* sa     »  m     ^j  *.     ^^    i  a    *.l         vi» 

dent,  it  shall  be  deemed  iecessary,  to  the  protection  S°*^°  ^*®*°®  Railroad  to  pay  into  the  public 

of  the  interests  and  the  preservation  of  the  security  of  Treasury  something  over  $2,600,000  annually, 

the  United  Statea,  in  respect  of  iu  lien,  mortgage,  or  a  sum  of  something  like  $600,000  in  excess  of 

oiher  interest  in  any  of  the  property  or  any  or  all  of  the  entire  interest  account  paid  by  the  Gov- 

iS^or/SluriSr-^^^^^^  e-ment,  and  $1,400,000  more  tban  it  now 

interest  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  property,  paya  on  account  or  net  earnings  and  transpor- 

or  anv  part  of  the  same,  may  exist  and  be  then  kw-  tation  account  into  the  public  Treasury,   it 

AiUy  liable  to  be  enforced,  the  Seoretaiy  of  the  Tress-  would  only  compel  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 

ury  shall, jmder  the  diwcdon  of  thePreaident..re.  ^.^y  Company  to  pay  $129,000  additional,  or 

deem  or  otherwise  clear  otr  such  paramount  lien,  .    -J,^  ^^tf-i  i^  «i  qaa  aaa  L--  ♦!.««  ♦!.«  /?^« 

mortgage,  or  other  incumbrance  by  S^ng  the  sums  •  ""™  ®<1"**  ^  $1,800,000  less  than  the  Gov- 

lawfully  due  in  respect  thereof  out  of  the  Traasuxr ;  ernment  pays  annually  upon  its  interest  ac- 

and  the  United  States  shall  thereupon  become  and  be  count.    Hence  you  wOl  see  the  inequality  of 

subrogated  to  ^1  rights  Mdseouriues  theretofore  per-  the  application  of  the  40  per  cent     There- 

SSL^^St^p^'^f^bK^^^  'n^l^lL'^'f  ^  PJT'^  f^°^??.' ' 

been  made.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-  shall  ask  the  Senate  to  stnke  out  everything 
General,  under  the  direotion  of  the  President,  to  taae  in  the  shape  of  new  legislation,  and  take  the 
all  such  steps  and  proceedings,  in  the  oourts  and  other-  resolution  of  investigation  pure  and  simple.** 
wise,  as  shall  be  noedlUl  to  redeem  such  Hen,  mor^  Subseqnentiy  the  Senate,  on  considering  the 
gage,  or  other  incumbrance,  and  to  protect  and  defend  ^^^^  Jr^u^  n^^^u*^  ^#^*k^  xnu^i^  ^IT^..^ 
the  Aghu  and  interests  of  tLe  Unitecl  States  in  respect  '^P^?'^  ^'  ^"®  Committee  of  the  Whole,  restored 
of  the  matters  in  this  section  mentioned,  and  to  take  section  6,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Ver- 
steps  to  foreclose  any  morteages  or  liena  of  the  United  mont,  by  a  vote  of  87  to  9,  but  refused  to  re- 
States  on  any  such  railrowTproperty.  gtore  section  6  by  a  vote  of  15  to  26.    A  mo- 

«??°:u^*  ^?f  n ?:?°V*?li*?®''  ^A^  nlif  iSf'^l^^'  tion  by  Mr.  McPherson  to  strike  out  section  4 

1887,  there  shall  be  charaed  to  and  collected  from  the  ^^c    1  7iu    "''*'t     V^,  a  \    «iV       p^*"\r^  ^ 

Cential  Padflo  Railroad  Company,  the  Union  Pscifio  ^^  defeated  by  a  vote  of  19  to  27.     A  motion 

Railway  or  Railroad  Company,  by  whichever  descrip-  was  made  by  Mr.  Riddleberger,  of  Virginia,  to 

tion  it  maj;  be  lawiUly  known,  the  Central  Branch  strike  out  the  following  clause  of  section  2 : 

So'^ssf^cripSy":^^^  ten^\o^5;j?.sL"^rt.^^^ 

fenTi'ald^orhelSS^^ctJr^^^  :S^£  Sll^^^ aTS^sJ/llS^L^ 

their  successors  and  assigns,  respectively,  40  per  cent!  ""^^  ^^"^  ^^  *^^  ^•^  ^'  ""^  ^^™"»*'  proceodhig. 

of  their  respective  annual  net  earning,  to  be  asoer-  It  failed  by  a  vote  of  18  to  25.    On  motion 

mTin"e^u'^f'th?25iS^^  ^'  ^^'  Stanford,  of  California,  the  following 

Mt,  M  far  M  the  aame  respects*  the  oompaniea*^!^-  amendments  were  inserted  in  section  2 : 

tioned  in  said  act,  and  as  to  the  othen  nerein  men-  The  commisslonere  shall  also  ascertain  the  average 

tiooed  absolutely ;  and  to  that  end  the  said  act  of  cost  per  annum  of  Government  transportation  in  tne 

May  7, 1878,  and  any  and  all  amendments  or  modifl-  regions  now  traversed  by  the  Paoilio  Railroada  bc- 

cations  thereof,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  extended  tween  the  year  1850  and  the  completion  of  said  roads, 

to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  to  Uie  Sioux  and  also  the  sverage  cost  per  annum  since  such  oom- 

Citv  and  Paciftc  Railroad  Company,  ana  to  the  Cen-  pleUon,  and  what  additional  facilitiea  have  been  ftir- 

trsf  Branch  Union  Padfio  Railway  Company ;  and  nishcd  to  the  Government  and  the  people  by  said 

aaid  act,  and  all  amendments  thereto  or  modificationa  roads. 

thereof,  shall  henceforth  apply  to  the  said  respective  AUo  to  inquire  what  discount  the  Padilc  Railroad 

corporations   herein  last  named,  as  wcU  as  to  the  and  its  several  branches  were  forced  to  make  in  dis- 

conwrations  named  in  said  act.  posing  of  the  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Government 

Sbo.  6.  That  the  sinking-funds  which  are  or  may  to  obtain  the  gold  coin  which  was  the  currency  of 

bo  held  in  the  Treasury  for  the  security  of  the  indebt-  the  country  through  which  the  ereater  part  of  said 

edncss  of  either  or  all  of  said  railroad  companiea  may,  roads  passed.    Also  to  ascertain  Uie  comparative  cost 

in  addition  to  the  investments  now  authorized  6y  of  construction  of  said  roads  ss  compared  inth  what 

law,  be  invested  in  any  bonds  of  the  United  States  they  would  have  cost  with  the  prices  of  labor  and 

heretofore  issued  for  the  benefit  of  either  or  all  of  said  commoditiea  prevailing  five  vears  preceding  or  five 

oompaniea,  or  in  any  of  the  ftret-mortgaffe  bonds  of  yean  subsequent  to  the  oompietion  of  said  roads, 

either  of  said  companies  which  have  ooen  issued  Also  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  Pscifto  Railroad 

under  the  authority  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  was  completed  in  lees  time  than  was  allowed  by  law. 

and  secured  bv  mortszages  of  their  roads  and  fhm*  and,  if  i»o,  how  much  less  time,  snd  if  the  United 

chises,  which  by  any  law  of  the  United  Staten  have  States  was  benefited  thereby.     AIao  to  inquire  if 

been  made  prior  and  paramount  to  the  mortgsge,  either  of  the  Pacific  Railroaicl  companiea  have  been 

lien,  or  other  security  of  the  United  States  in  respect  embarrsssed  and  the  earning  capacity  im|iaired  tiy 
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antafiponijitio  local  or  State  legblatioiL  Also  to  in-  that  these  companies  might  default  in  their  in- 
quire it  the  United  States,  since  the  Union  and  Cen-  ^^^^^^  xhey  have  never  thonght  of  sach  a 
tral  Pacific  Bailroad  Companies  accepted  the  terms  .i .  fi„t*h  il  fhini*  is  nnt  fn  Tia  nnnrPivAil  of 
proposed  by  Congress  for  the  construction  of  the  Pa-  "*^°S?-  .  °^<^  ii?."*^.  **  .  ^®  be  conceived  ot 
Sfic  Railroad,  hfS  granted  ud  in  land  for  building  as  possible.  That  interest  most  be  paid  and  is 
competing  paFallel  roads  to  the  said  Padflo  Bailroad,  paid  as  promptly  and  as  regularly  as  the  inter- 
and,  if  so,  how  many  such  roads,  and  to  what  extent  est  on  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  because 

S"^**  ir^Fthe  !>acmc  ^l^"^"*^^  ^^  **"'°*  ^*  *'  •  primary  lien  on  all  these  roads.    That 

^SSSi)  to*inquire*Sr  the  United  States  have  contracto  *«,  therefore,  a  contingency  which  need  not  be 

with  the  branch  roads  controlled  by  either  of  said  provided  for  by  law. 

Pacific  roads  for  carrying  United  States  mails,  and,  if        ^*  This  is  an  intimation  that  these  railroad 

so.  what  service  has  been  performed  by  ^em,  and  companies  iotend  to  commit  an  act  of  bank- 

:^.Z!'^1^l:J^^^^f^^LT^^  '"P««y.  -"«>»  there  is  no  «pch  di.pos!tionj«.d 
Stotes,  by  feilinff  to  pay  for  said  mail  service,  has  no  sign  of  sncn  an  act  It  is  to  suggest  a  state 
embarrassed  said  nulroad  companies  or  either  of  them  of  things  that  has  not  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
in  paying  their  indebtedness  to  the  United  States.  mortal  man,  because  standing  back  of  and  be- 
Also  to  inquire  if  the  several  Pacific,  ^^^^^  «>"i:  hind  these  first-mortgage  securities  there  is  an 
panies  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  .^^^„^^  ««♦<»•«-*  «,„Vv^*:««  4.^  ««^»  a  ion  ntut 
*»  to  alter  and  amend  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  aid  in  1??™®^^^°^'^  ^^^'^i"^  *?  over  $180,000,- 
the  construction  of  a  ndlroad  and  telegraph  line  from  000  or  $140,000,000.  Therefore,  the  contp- 
the  Missouri  Kiver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  gency  of  the  companies  failing  to  pay  the  in- 
to the  Government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postol,  terest  on  these  bonds  or  their  failure  to  pay 

July  2, 1864,  in  amendment  of  the  said  first-named  thought  Of j  at  least  for  ten  years,  and  cont- 
act,'' commonly  known  as  the  Thurman  act,  and.  if  quently  it  is  a  mere  idle  section  threatening  the 
noti,  in  what  particulars  thev  have  tailed  to  comply,  credit  of  these  companies  to  even  suggest  the 
Also  to  inquire  what  sums  the  Pacific  Raihx)ads  and  poasibyity  that  the  interest  is  not  to  be  paid 
their  branches  can  severally  pay  annually  on  account  \^  ax^^^  a^4.  ^^^^.^  v^„^-  «,k;/«k  «*o>  Hi.,^ 
of  theh-  mdebtcdness  to  the  C^ted  States  without  im-  ?^  ^^^se  first-mortgage  bonds,  which  are  high 
posing  such  buidens  upon  the  people,  and  particularly  m  the  market,  equal  to  the  bonds  of  tne  United 
upon  the  localities  through  whicn  the  roads  pass,  as  States.  Such  a  suggestion  as  this  in  a  law  of 
to  retard  the  development  of  the  country.  this  kind,  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Oongreas, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  the  fol-  appears  to  be  a  mere  effort,  you  may  aay,  to 

lowing  clause  was  inserted  in  the  same  sec-  bear  down  these  bonds,  to  toss  them  into  the 

tion:  market  as  discredited  aod  suspected  by  the 

Said  commission  shall  also  inquire  into  and  report  Congress  of  the  United  States.*' 
upon  the  relations  of  said  railroads  to  the  interests  of        |f  r.  Hoar,  of  Massachnsett<r,  said  in  discuss- 
.1.                ^„  .u       t-  _u..v  .V                  1  -.11  ^^^  Pacific  Railroads  to  the 


companies  in  takinjo:  out  patents  for  such  lands,  the  ^*  There  is  not  one  single  dollar  due  to  this 

rates  of  tare  and  freight  charged,  discrimination,  dif-  Government  from  any  of  these  roads — not  one, 

forential  pools,  and  other  devices,  and  the  facilities  j^^^  will  not  be  until  the  year  1897,  or  there- 

^daTd"^S^«^Sj^UmbJSJe?rS<ufnS^  ?^-^-  .The  United  States  Government  m5«*d, 

of  the  interests  ana  rights  of  said  communitios  as  ef-  m  consideration  of  the  enormous  risk  of  tne 

fected  hj  whatever  plan  of  settlement  the  payment  of  original  builders  of  this  road,  that  they  would 

the  existing  debt  may  be  proposed.  lend  them  these  Government  bonds,  and  they 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  measure,  should  not  be  called  upon  to  nay  back  either 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said  of  section  4 :  principal  or  annual  interest  till  their  maturity 

'*  This  proppses  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  Pres-  at  the  end  of  thirty  years, 

ident  of  the  United  States  to  be  elected  eight  or  ^^  What  the  Government  did  by  the  Thur- 

ten  years  hence  the  enormous  power  of  assum-  man  act  was  not  to  come  in  as  a  creditor  who 

ing  the  payment  of  $65,000,000  indebtedness,  had  made  a  bargain  and  break  it,  to  repudiate 

It  does  not  invest  him  with  the  power  to  take  their  contract  with  these  men — ^not   at  all. 

the  money  from  the  Treasury,  because  the  criti-  They  said  that  under  our  supervising  power  as 

cism  made  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  a  government  we  will  require  you  to  pay  into 

(Mr.  Dawes)  is  perfectly  just.    You  may  im-  a  sinking-fund  a  sum  of  money,  so  that  there 

Eose  a  duty  upon  the  President  of  the  United  shall  be  some  preparation  toward  the  payment 

tates,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  yet  he  can  not  of  your  debt  at  maturity.    Now,  what  is  the 

take  one  dollar  from  the  Treasury,  except  in  result  of  that  process  ?    That  sinking-fund  is 

pursuance  of  an  appropriation  made  by  express  required  by  law  at  this  moment  to  be  invested 

law.    That  appropriation  can  only  be  expressed  in  securities  which  pay  only  2*2  per  cent,  an- 

in  such  words  as  these,  that  so  much  money  be  nually  of  interest. 

appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  '*  As  to  the  money  expended  on  the  road,  the 

not  otnerwise  appropriated.  Consequently,  this  Senator  from  Mississippi  says  they  buy  every- 

is  mere  hrutum  fulmen;  it  does  not  amount  to  thing  on  credit,  and  do  not  pay  cash  for  any- 

anything,  except  that  it  confers,  nominally  at  thing.    They  find  a  road  that  has  been  built 

least,  a  very  dangerous  power  long  years  in  by  somebody  else  with  a  bond  and  mortgage, 

advance  of  the  time  for  its  exercise.  and  they  buy  the  equity  and  pay  for  it,  and 

"The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  suggested  have  to  pay  the  interest  on  those  bonds,  and 
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they  baye  a  property  vhicli  at  the  present  out  at  2  per  cent,  and  lock  it  up  for  tweire 
rates  at  which  it  seUs  in  the  stock  market,  hav-  years ' ;  and  Senators  are  going  to  be  fright- 
ing a  capital  stock  of  $60,000,000,  is  worth  ened  into  a  performance  of  that  kind  by  anony- 
$38,750,000 — ^the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  alone  mous  articles  in  irresponsible  New  York  news- 
at  this  moment— beyond  all  the  debts  that  it  papers,  if  they  do  it  at  all." 
owes.  Government  debts  and  everything  else.  Senator  MoPherson,  of  New  Jersey,  said  in 

"  If  you  will  JQSt  pass  a  law :  *  You  shall  do  answer : 

Just  what  you  have  a  mind  to,  and  if  yon  pay  '*  I  have  been  earnest,  I  have  been  persistent 

off  our  debt  at  maturity  it  is  all  that  we  will  in  demanding  that  this  resolution  be  brought  to 

ask ' ;  they  can  take  advantage  of  a  favorable  the  attention  of  the  Senate.    Sir,  the  conduct 

condition  in  the  money  market  and  raise  the  of  Congress  within  the  last  six  months  has  been 

money  and  pay  every  cent  they  owe  you  before  the  most  humiliating  in  its  history.    Bills  have 

1897.    We  do  not  ask  the  Government  to  ex-  been  brought  before  the  Senate  and  House  of 

tend  its  debt.    They  wiU  find  a  new  creditor  Representatives  seeking  a  settlement  with  dif- 

who  will  let  them  have  money  on  fifty,  sixty,  ferent  Pacific  railroads  on  terms  which  would 

or  seventy-five  years  with  8  or  4  per  cent,  grant  to  them,  if  passed,  a  larger  subsidy  than 

interest,  and  pay  you,  and  pay  the  first-mort-  was  ever  heretofore  g^ven  to  them  at  any  time, 

gage  bonds,  too.  If  the  bill  reported  by  the  honorable  Senator 

'*  What  you  are  doing  by  this  40-per-cent  from  Massachusetts,  known  as  the  funding  bill 
business  of  yours  is  to  say  to  this  railroad  — as  to  which  I  will  here  and  now  do  him  the 
company :  *  You  shall  not  use  your  money  as  credit  to  say  that  as  soon  as  he  discovered  its 
you  please,  as  you  would  let  another  debtor,  as  character  he  immediately  withdrew  it  from  the 
you  would  have  to  let  him  because  you  could  attention  of  the  Senate— if  that  bill  had  passed 
not  help  yourself;  you  shall  not  put  it  where  the  Senate,  the  stock  of  the  Union  Padfic  Rail- 
it  serves  the  public  and  pays  an  income,  as  Mr.  road  would  have  gone  up  60  per  cent.  Why  ? 
Adams  shows  in  his  report  it  does,  of  from  8  It  contemplated  giving  them  a  larger  subsidy 
to  10  per  cent.,  but  you  shall  take  this  amount  than  the  entire  amount  of  the  original  subsidy 
of  money  which  you  are  getting  8  or  10  per  bonds. 

cent  for  now,  and  for  twelve  years  lock  it  up  *^  That  bill  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary 

where  you  can  can  get  only  2  per  cent.,  and  Committee,  an  honorable  and  intelligent  com- 

pnt  it  into  a  sinking-fund;  not  that  you  can  mittee,  and  now  that  fame  conmiittee  bring 

pay  us  anything  that  is  due  now,  but  that  you  before  the  Senate  as  an  addendum  or  as  a  rider 

can  be  ready  to  pay  us  in  the  year  1897.'  to  this  resolution,  which  was  simply  a  resoln- 

*' Remember  this  is  not  a  creditor  laying  his  tion  of  inquiry,  what?    An  amendment  which 

hand  on  the   debtor's   property.     It  is  the  applies  mainly  to  one  line  of  railroad,  to  wit, 

guardian  of  the  ward ;  it  is  the  paternal  Gov-  the  Union  Pacific.    If  that  amendment  had 

emment  or  non-paternal  Government  saying,  been  incorporated  into  this  resolution,    the 

'  We  propose  only  to  make  you  manage  your  stock  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rfdlroad  in  an  hour 

property  reasonably,  with  reference  to  the  fact  would  have  fallen  50  per  cent 

that  you  have  a  debt  coming  due  in  twelve  "  Now,  I  want  to  know  why  the  honorable 

years.'    That  is  the  only  assertion  of  authority  Senator  from  Massachusetts    charges    news- 

nnder  which  this  is  vindicated  at  all,  and  I  af-  papers  in  the  city  of  New  York  with  being 

firm,  Mr.  President,  on  my  serious  responsi-  stock- jobbing  newspapers.    There  is  no  agency 

bility,  that  there  never  was  a  more  wicked,  un-  upon  earth  which  has  been  so  influential  as  the 

Just,  monstrous  proposition  than  this  proposi-  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  enable 

tion  is,  ifyoustnp  it ofthe mistakes  which  nave  stock-jobbers  to  make  money;  in  the   first 

deceived  honorable  and  just  gentlemen  on  this  place,  on  the  funding  bill,  ana,  in  the  next 

floor  and  elsewhere,  and  come  to  understand  it  place,  to  bear  the  stock  on  the  resolution  now 

in  all  its  relations.  before  the  Senate.    I  have  no  sympathy  with 

**  Here  is  a  railroad  that  you  said  you  would  such  talk. 
lend  this  money  to,  and  they  should  not  pay  '^  There  are  such  things,  of  course,  as  stock- 
yon  until  1897,  and  now  you  come  in  twelve  Jobbing  newspapers.  Why  not  stock-Jobbing 
years  before,  when  they  have  so  managed  their  newspapers  as  well  as  stock-jobbing  men  ? 
property  that  it  is  worth  beyond  all  their  But  for  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  or 
debts,  yours  and  every  other,  by  the  unerring  myself  to  say  that  the  great  influential  journals 
test  of  the  stock-market,  $83,750,000,  and  you  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  engaged  in  a 
•ay,  *  Take  every  single  dollar  that  you  want  to  stock-jobbing  scheme  because  they  opposed  the 
occupy  new  territory  with  against  rival  lines,  passage  of  the  funding  bill,  is  to  my  mind 
every  single  dollar  that  you  want  for  an  im-  exceedingly  unjust.  I  do  not  believe  they 
provetnent  over  4,600  miles  of  railroad  terri-  were  controlled  by  any  such  mercenary  motive ; 
tory,  every  single  dollar  that  you  want  to  se-  and  certainly  if  this  resolution  becomes  a  law 
cure  increased  rafety  with  for  passengers,  for  and  the  investigation  of  these  Pacific  Railroads 
life  and  property  and  character;  take  every  can  be  made  under  the  resolution  full,  thor- 
ain^le  dollar,  and  strip  yourself  of  your  credit  ough,  and  suflicient,  it  will  reveal  to  my  mind  a 
which  is  necessary  to  carry  on  your  road  and  condition  of  corruption  and  extravagance  never 
have  it  hold  up  its  head,  and  put  your  money  known  before  in  tne  history  of  this  country." 
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Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  in  argning  for  an  miles,  or  whatever  the  distance  waa,  bonds  of 

advance  in  the  amount  to  be  paid  into  the  the  United  States  were  also  issued,  which  I 

treasury  annually  by  the  Pacific  Railroads  from  will  come  to  by-and-by.    There  was  our  se* 

26  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings,  curity  for  this  money  adyanced  for  the  build- 

Sfua :  ing  of  the  road. 

**Now,  let  us  see  first  where  the  United  **Now  the  Question  is  whether  under  the 

States  stands  as  respects  its  securities  for  the  act  of  1878,  called  the  Thurman  act,  the  25 

advances  tiiat  it  made.    I  have  here  the  statute  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  is  to  be  computed 

itself  of  1862,  which  is  precisely  like  that  of  upon  and  taken  out  of  the  earnings  and  gains 

1864  as  far  as  these  matters  are  concerned,  ex-  and  profits  and  receipts  of  the  Union  Pacific 

cept  that  by  the  act  of  1864  the  first-mortgage  Railroad  Company  and  the  Central   Pacific 

bonds,  as  they  now  are,  of  these  two  railway  Railroad  Company  for  all  the  other  lines  in 

companies  were  then  second-mortgage  bonds,  which  they  are  interested  besides  these  main 

but  they  were  transposed  and  advanced  over  lines.*' 

the  United  States  subsidy  bonds  by  the  act  of  Interrupting  him,  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama, 

1864.    But  so  far  as  it  respects  the  mortgage,  said : 

the  lien,  the  right  of  the  United  States  for  se-  '^  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  or  not  section  5 

curity  for  the  forty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  million  of  the  act  of  incorporation  does  not  cover  all 

dollars  of  its  advance,  the  act  of  1862  will  an-  the  roads  that  may  be  in  the  ownership  of  this 

swer  my  purpose,  as  I  happen  to  have  it  be-  company  at  the  time  of  the  default  made  in 

fore  me.  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  and  whether  this 

*'  Let  us  see  on  what  property  the  security  statutory  mortgage  does  n9t  extend  over  all 
of  the  United  States  rests  as  to  the  Union  and  the  road  that  it  may  own  at  that  time  and 
the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Companies.  I  am  subsequently  acquired,  being  '  all  the  rights, 
speaking  now  chiefiy  of  the  Union  Pacific  be-  functions,  immunities,  and  appurtenances  be- 
cause it  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  California  longing  ...  at  the  time  of  saia  default.* " 
has  paid,  that  the  Centrd  Pacific  has  at  all  And  Mr.  Edmunds  continued : 
times  done  everything  that  the  statutes  of  the  "  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  say  that  according 
United  States  requir^  it  to  do.  Whether  it  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  I  un- 
had  an  offset  or  whatever,  it  obeyed  the  law  derstand  them — and  I  am  afraid  they  are  right 
and  awaited  its  time  to  get  the  money  that  it  in  point  of  law — ^it  does  not,  and  I  am  extremely 
might  otherwise  have  applied  back  again,  sorry  to  say  for  the  interests  of  the  tax-payers 
What  does  this  act  provide  as  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  that  so  far  as  I  know  not 
of  the  United  States?  The  United  States  shall  a  single  one  of  what  are  called  these  branch 
issue  bonds,  etc. :  roads  and  extensions  belongs  either  to  the 

mu^  i^    ^    f     'A  \^  A    «j  1  V        *   *u    ^  Central  Pacific  or  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 

The  issue  of  said  bondo  and  deliveir  to  the  oom-  ..                   i.      rru                          a 

pony  shall  ipto  facto  constitute  a  firet  mbrtgage  on  the  corporation  as  such.    They  are  separate  cor- 

wbole  line  ofthe  railroad  and  telegraph,  together  with  porations,  the  stock  of  which  is  held  or  con- 

the  rolling-stock,  fixtures,  and  proi>erty  of  everv  kind  trolled  by  these  corporations  of  which  they 

and  description^  and  In  consideration  of  which  said  have  perpetual  leases  SO  that  the  lien  of  the 

bonds  may  be  issued ;  and  on  the  refusal  or  failure  TT..:*r./i  04.«i.^<.  „,»^««  ♦i.j-  ^^^^*^*^m^  ^^^^.^^^ 

of  said  coiipany  to  rtdeem  said  bonds^  or  any  part  ot  ^J^^  states  under  this  statutory  mortgage, 

them,  when  required  so  to  do  by  the  Secretary  of  the  when    you  come  to  bnng  it  down  to  judicial 

Treasury^  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  determination  if  the  bonds  were'due  yesterday 

act  the  said  road,  with  aU  the  rights,  functions,  immu-  and  there  was  a  foreclosure  to-day,  will  be  the 

?fi^Wo^^ W2f?^  thereunto  belonging,  and  also  ^;^^  ^f  the  United  States  to  foreclosure  upon 

all  lands  franted  to  the  said  company  by  the  United  . .      r          «         j^          rkVA/^wi*. 

States,  which,  at  the  time  of  said  Jefault,  shall  re-  **^®  "°®  2?  .^^*^«^?i"  ^???*  y^   Ogden,  to 

main  m  the  ownen^hip  of  the  said  company,  may  be  take  the  Union  Pacific  which   is  enough  for 

taken  possession  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasunr  my  purpose  to  illustrate  this  matter,  or  if  yon 

for  the  uje  and  benefit  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  take  the  Central  Pacific  from  Ogden  to  Sacra- 

now  ^sTrajSd!         '^^  ^           ^           °^  «»«^to  and  perhaps  taking  in  the  Western  Pa- 

cific   with  which  it  was  consolidated  going 

*' It  took  in  by  provision  some  roads  in  some  down  toward  and  perhaps  to  San  Francisco, 

State,  I  believe.    Now,  then,  the  road  which  but  not  the  vast  system  of  State  railways  that 

Congress  authorized  this  company  to  build  was,  the  Central  Pacific  got  the  control  and  real 

as  it  has  turned  out  when  it  is  planted  on  the  ownership  and  possession  of  which  were  not 

face  of  the  earth,  a  road  from  Omaha  to  Og-  under  the  mortgage  at  all. 

den — I  am  now  speaking  of  the  Union  Pacific  ^' That  being  the  state  of  the  case,  let  ns  see 

— and  it  was  nothing  else.    The  bonds  of  the  how  much  money  was  paid  out  and  how  much 

United  States,  to  the  amount  of  the  dollars  land  was  paid  oat  on  that  kind  of  security.    I 

that  I  may  mention  by-and-by,  were  issued  have  the  report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioner, 

upon  the  strength  of  that  security  and  that  who  stands  impartial  between  the  tax-payers 

rolling-stock  and  the  fixtures  that  belonged  to  and  these  corporations,  for  1885,  in  my  nands, 

those  1,034  miles  of  road  as  now  constructed,  and  then  I  have  later  that  oflSSB,  which  does 

*^Then  there  was  the  Kansas  Pacific  branch,  not  state  difiPerently  at  all  on  this  question  of 

as  it  was  called,  which  was  part  of  the  same  bow  the  matter  stands, 

system  in  this  incorporation,  on  which  for  805  '^  We  find  by  this  report  that  in  respect  of 
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the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  the  United  company  who,  nntil  they  met  the  ohligations 

States  has  issued  its  own  honds  to  the  amount  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  creditors  by 

of  $27,236,512 ;  that  interest  accrued  and  not  paying  into  the  sinking-fund^  should  dedare 

yet  paid  by  the  United  States  because  the  con-  any  dividend,  the  companies  nroceeded  year 

pons  have  not  been  presented,  amounts  to  after  year  to  declare  dividenas,  and  to  pay 

$817,095.86;  that  the  interest  already  paid  by  them,  and  but  for  this  statute  they  might  do 

the  United  States  to  the  1st  of  July,  1886 —  it;  it  was  'net,'  everything  to  carry  on  the 

and  this  report  was  made  up  to  that  date — was  road  and  keep  it  in  the  best  possible  condition 

$27,400,186.49.    Out  of  that  is  to  be  taken,  was  authorized  to  be  drawn  out  before  the  25 

according  to  this  tabular  statement,  for  trans-  per  cent,  was  computed,  and  it  was  drawn  out, 

portation  and  cost  of  the  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  and  then  that  being  computed  and  the  25  per 

earnings  in  the  first  place,  $10,647,579.86,  and  cent  paid  in  or  not  paid  in,  as  it  was  not,  the 

the  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  reserved  in  balance  was  divided  among  the  stockholders; 

the  Treasury  $288,162.99,  making  a  balance  of  and  I  will  assume  that  every  stockholder  was 

interest  paid  by  the  United  States,  besides  the  a  widow,  and  that  every  other  stockholder,  to 

$817,095.86  of  outstanding  coupons  yet  to  be  nse  a  phrase  which  is  exuberant,  was  an  orphan 

paid,  $16,478,394.14.  and  innocent,  paid  200  per  cent  to  buy  their 

*' So,  as  the  Commissioner  states  it,  the  state  stock,  what  of  it? 

of  the  accounts  between  the  United  States  and  ^  What  right  has  a  widow  to  wrong  her  cred- 

the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  on  the  itnrs?    What  right  has  an  orphan  to  wrong  his 

1st  of  July,  1885,  sums  up  in  this  way:  The  creditors  or  her  creditors?   I  do  not  understand 

total  debt  of  the  Union  Pacific,  including  the  it    I  am  in  favor  of  the  widow — not  that  I  wish 

Kansas  Pacific,  is  $33,539,512  of  principal;  anybody's  husband  to  die ;  I  am  in  favor  of  or- 

accrued  interest  on  the  bonas  that  we  are  pay-  phans — ^not  because  I  wish  anybody^s  father  or 

ing  the  interest  on,  $35,111,924.94,  making  on  mother  to  die;  but  I  do  not  quite  understand 

the  1st  of  July,  1885— there  being  still  twelve  on  what  principle  it  is  that  widows  and  orphans 

years  on  an  average  of  interest  yet  to  be  paid,  and  all  the  other  people  who  are  supposed  to 

which  would  make  72  per  cent  of  the  original  be  represented  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  A^ams 

$88,000,000  of  the  debt— $68,651,486.94.  are  entitled  to  be  allowed  by  Congress  to  go 

•*  There  is  twelve  years  of  interest  yet  on  on  year  by  year  as  they  are  quite  likely  to  do — 

$88,000,000,  which  would  be,  at  6  per  cent.,  and  they  nave  done  it  for  many  years — to  take 

72  per  cent  on  $38,000,000,  which,  in  round  money  that  belongs  to  tlieir  creditors  and  put 

numbers,  is  three  quarters  of  that,  which  would  it  in  their  own  pockets." 

be  about  $24,000,000  more,  which  added  to  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  interrupting, 

your  $68,000,000,  leaving  off  the  odd  hundred  said  : 

thousands,  would  make  $92,000,000,  that  with-  *'  The  Senator  said  just  now  that  if  he  made 
in  ten  years  from  this  date  will  be  due  to  the  any  misstatement  he  would  be  glad  to  be  cor- 
United  States  from  this  corporation  for  actual  rected,  and  I  think  he  made  unwittingly  a  mis- 
cash  that  the  United  States  will  have  paid  out  statement  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  South 

**Now,  what  else  did  it  get?    Let  us  see.  Carolina,  who  asked  if  all  above  25  percent. 

The  land  question  is  stated  in  the  same  report,  now  passed  into  the  pockets  of  the  stockhold- 

The  net  proceeds  of  land-sales,  after  deducting  ers,  and  the  Senator  said  yes ;  and  also  when 

all  expenses  of  management,  commission,  etc.,  he  stated — ^though  he  stated  the  fact  with  lit- 

to  Dec.  81,  1884,  were  $25,668,806.65.    Add  eral  correctness — that  there  was  a  dividend 

that  twenty-five  million  dollars  to  the  ninety-  year  after  year  when  they  did  not  pay  what 

odd  millions  that  I  had  before  and  you  have,  was  due.    There  has  not  been  a  dividend  paid 

in  round  numbers,  just  about  $120,000,000  of  to  the  stockholders  for  several  years.    All  the 

cash  that  this  company  will  have  had  from  the  earnings  have  gone  into  the  improvement  of 

United  States.  the  property." 

'*  The  estimated  value  of  the  unsold  lands  is  Mr.  Ldmunds  continued : 

$18,602,696.25.  ^*  I  did  say  that  the  76  per  cent,  went  into 

*'  Take  that  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  that  the  pockets  of  the  stockholders.  Very  hkely 
value  and  add  that  to  your  $120,000,000,  and  I  was  incorrect  about  that,  for  a  good  many 
you  have  $134,000,000  that  the  people  of  the  of  the  net  earnings  of  corporations  that  are 
United  States  have  paid  into  this  thousand  net  earnings  do  not  quite  get  into  the  pockets 
miles  of  road  from  Omaha  to  Ogden."  of  the  stockholders.  It  may  be  that  I  over- 
After  citing  the  Supreme  Court  decision  to  stated  that  a  little.  I  am  not  sore  that  it  all 
the  effect  that  the  25-per-cent  payment  from  went  into  the  stockholders'  pockets,  but  it  was 
the  Pacific  Railroads  on  their  net  earnings  un-  net  earnings  all  the  same, 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Timrman  act  wa*)  siro-  *^  Year  c^ter  year,  I  repeat,  after  the  passage 
ply  computed  on  the  earning  of  the  ^^  aided  "  of  the  Thnrman  act,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
part  of  the  lines,  the  Senator  said :  Company  did  not  obey  it,  and  proceeded  to  de- 

^'  What  became  of  the  bfdance  of  the  75  per  clare  dividends  when  the  statutes  of  the  United 

cent  ?    For  some  years  after  this  act  of  Con-  States  said  if  they  did  they  should  suffer  pun- 

gress  was  passed,  and  which  denounced  pen-  ishment,  and  the  Administration — a  Republican 

alties  against  any  director  or  ofllcer  of  the  one,  too— in  some  way  or  other  failed  to  bring 
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them  to  time,  as  I  suppose  this  Congress  is  alto-  in  the  Senate  amendments  and  a  oonferenee 

gether  likely  to  fail  to  do  anything  whatever,  committee  was  appointed.    It  reported,  March 

which  is  exactly  what  all  these  railroads  want,  2,  in  favor  of  the  biU  as  passed  by  tiie  Senate, 

and  we  shall  go  on  again,  year  by  year,  with-  with  the  following  amendment : 

ont  taking  any  single  step  in  advance.  strike  ont,  in  the  flnt  and  second  linee.  the  words 

^^  At  least  three  or  four  years  ago  the  matter  '^  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate," 

came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  on  and  add  to  the  flret  section  as  follows: 

the  Judiciary  that  the  Union  Pacific  was  not  «^^S*S?jI*^'iLl,!?d!J?h^^^ 

I.*       Ais^i.i.          jijii-         *  extend  beyond  the  bMrinninff  of  the  next  session  of  tlie 

Obeying  this  statute,  and  had  been  for  some  senate.    If  the  SenatSahalfhe  convened  after  the  4tli 

one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  years  declar-  day  of  March,  1887,  and  before  the  Ist  of  December 

ing  and  paying-  dividends ;  whether  it  paid  all  in  said  year,  and  the  duties  of  said  commii»ioner  shall 

the  76  per  cent,  that  was  left  or  not,  I  do  not  °?*  ^^«'^  ^,  completed,  the  President  shaU,  by  and 

know  •  Mid  thftt  rnrnmifctAA  wAtirflthpr  diRnnAMl  ^'*^  ****  **^^*<*  ""^  oonaent  of  the  Senate,  appomt 

MOW ,  ana  inat  committee  was  ratner  aisposeo,  ^^  commissioners  who  shall  pcrfonn  and  complet© 

KepubJican  though  it  was,  to  see  il  it  was  pos-  the  duties  prescribed  in  this  act  within  the  time  therein 

Bible  to  have  the  laws  of  the  United  States  specified. 

obeyed  by  a  great  corporation,  whose  president  The  President  approved  of   the    measure 

was  a  very  eminent  man,  and  whose  stock-  March  8. 

holders  were  widows  and  orphans.    We  made  cUnise  Affldrfc— Jan.  6,  1887,    the    Senate 

considerable  of  a  stir  on  the  subject  in  a  quiet  passed,  without  a  division,  a  bill  to  provide  for 

way,  and  the  result  was,  without  trying  to  do  the  execution  of  Article  II  of  the  treaty  con- 

the  almost  impossible  thing  of  getting  the  two  eluded  between  the  United  States  of  America 

Houses  of  Congress  to  do  anything  about  it,  ^^  the  Emperor  of  China,  Nov.  17,  1880,  and 

that  we  got  a  little  more  than  three  quarters  of  proclaimed  Oct.  5,  1881.    The  bill  passed  the 

a  million  of  dollars  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  house  Feb.  8, 1887,  without  a  division,  and  the 

it  IS  there  yet,  I  suppose,  a  part  of  the  surplus  President  approved  of  it  February  28.    The 

or  part  of  something.    After  that  time  it  be-  text  of  it  is  as  foUows : 

came  to  be  a  serious  question  whether  it  would  j^  ^  enaeUd  eic  That  the  importation  of  oDimn 
be  ad  visable  for  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pa-  into  any  of  the  ports'  of  the  Dnited^tates  by  any  sub- 
cinc  Kailroad  Company  to  declare  any  more  iect  of  the  Emperor  of  China  is  hereby  prohibited, 
dividends.  lEveij  person  ffuiltv  of  a  violation  of  the  preceding 
**Now,  what,  since  the  time  they  stopped  provision  shallbe  deemed  piilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
T^o-rfwir*  A\^TiA..w%Aa  Viao  u^^^w^^  /xP4^K^  'TIS  rv^«  and,  ou  couviction  theroof,  shall  bc  punishcd  by  a  flno 
paymg  dividends,  has  become  of  the  76  per  of  nit  more  than  $600  nor  less  tiiaS  $60,  or  By  im- 
cent.  clear  net  earnings,  1  confess  1  do  not  prisonmentforaperiodofnot  more  than  six  months 
know.  I  assume  that  the  directors  have  dis-  nor  less  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  flno  and  im- 
posed of  it,  not  having  paid  dividends,  in  some  prisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

suitable  and  proper  way     I  have  no  suspicion  eitlrrinVc5e^;iSy?,1^rS^^^^ 

*^  ?^P.'/^  no  inquiry  to  make.     It  is  their  gtates  by  any  subject  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  shaU 

affair,  if  they  obey  the  law  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  deemed  forfeited  to Uie  United  States;  andproceed- 

what  they  did  with  the  other  75  per  cent.  inss  for  the  declaration  and  consequenoes  of  such  for- 

"  Why  should  not  this  corporation  out  of  this  feiture  may  be  instituted  in  the  courts  of  the  United 

net  income  of  the  aided  part  of  its  Imes,  and  ??^"  "  "^xP^^^u  ~??  ""^^^  violation  of  the  Uws  re- 

uvu  luvvtuv  V*  MAC  «i^A«7u  pat  I.  Ml.  ib9  xuivo,  wiu  jg^jug  ^  Q^hcr  illcffal  imDortationfl. 

no  other,  do  something  more  than  appropriate  seo.  a.  That  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  »hall 

26  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  for  the  bene-  import  opium  into  any  of  the  open  ports  of  China, 

fit  of  its  creditors,  and  advance  15  per  cent,  to  ^^''  transport  the  same  fh>m  one  open  port  to  any 

40,  leaving  them  still  60  either  for  dividends  or  <>*^«^  ^^P^**  PJ'JiJ?'  ^"^  ^^  S® V.  ""^'"^  ^  T-'  °^  5"r^ 

<A»  An^^Jf^ia^fl  ».  •*.«-  «,«»  ^\^^^^    ««j  ♦»,..-  op®°  ports  ot  China,  nor  shall  any  vessel  owned  by 

for  enterprises  as  they  may  please,  and  thus  cftLe^^of  the  UniteJi  St*tes,  or  a£y  vessel,  whether 

accumulate  and  not  lose  but  save,  to  meet  their  foreign  or  otherwise,  employed  by  any  dtizen  of  the 

inevitable  obligations  to  become  due  in   ten  United  States,  or  owned^by  any  citizen  of  the  United 

years,  amounting  to  in  round  numbers  $200,-  StotoSf  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  employed  by 

000,000 :  or  are  they  to  be  left  free  to  dispose  P«!«>^  °o*  <^'^^  o^**»«  United  States,  take  or  cany 

i?*i  •      1            A  u  1            1  1V1.1.  *iww  vx/^»|/x/a^  opium  into  any  of  such  Open  ports  of  Chma,  or  trans- 

of  this  clear  net  balance  of  cash  in  such  a  way  p^rt  tiie  same  from  one  oj^n  port  to  any  otiier  open 

as  they  please,  and  let  the  beast — I  will  not  say  port,  or  bo  engaged  in  any  traffic  therein  between  or 

that  other  individual,  because  nobody  in  the  in  such  open  ports  or  any  of  them.    Citizens  of  the 

Senate  would  know  who  1  meant— *  take  the  Umted  Sti^s  offendine  ag^aiust  the  provisions  of  thUi 

hindmnnt  9 '  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 

.!»?*.     J  i.        \r         1.       x^            .X         u  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 

My  friend  from  Massachusetts  says  it  would  exceeding  $500  nor  loss  than  $60,  or  by  both  such  pun- 

iojure  the  credit  of  the  company  to  be  com-  ishments.  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.    The  consular 

pelled  to  save  its  funds  for  the  benefit  of  its  «>»rt8  oi  the  United  States  in  Cluna,  concurrently 

creditors.    That  is  not  the  way  we  understand  SiJ^tfJir^J^r.'^vTffJnl?^?^^^ 

....1             1           j._i.        Ti*          -nr  tnot  in  whicii  any  onender  may  be  found,  snail  nave 

It  in  the  rural  country  where  I  hve.     We  gen-  jurisdiction  to  hear,  tiy,  and  determine  all  cases  aris- 

erally  think  that  a  man  who  saves  his  funds  to  W  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section, 

pay  his  debts  is  rather  benefiting  his  creditors,  subject  to  the  geoeral  regulations  provided  by  law. 

but  it  may  be  different  in  Massachusetts.    I  Eyciy  package  of  opium  or  Mokaffecontamingom^^ 

can  not  aav  "  either  m  whole  or  m  part.  Drought,  taken,  or  trana- 

uui  uut  »ay.                                          ,.10       j.  ported,  trafficked,  or  dealt  in  contrary  to  the  previa 

ine  measure,  as  amended,  passed  the  Senate  fons  of  this  section,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  united 

without  a  division ;  the  House  non-concurred  States,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Emperor  of  China;  and 
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toch  forfeiture,  and  the  declaration  and  oonaeqaenoes  States ;  and  the  hencfits  of  the  fiivored-nation  clanie 

thereof,  ahidl  be  made,  had,  determined,  and  executed  in  exi^tinff  treaties  shall  not  be  claimed  by  the  citi- 

bv  the  propier  autboritiea  of  the  United  States,  exer-  sens  or  suoiocts  of  either  power  as  against  the  pro- 

ouing  Judicial  powers  within  the  £mpire  of  China.  visions  of  tbia  aitiole. 

The  treaty  provisiou  which  this  measure  is  *^The  President  of  the  United  States  in  May 

designed  to  carry  ont  was  donbtless  intended  last  communicated  to  Congress  in  special  mes- 

not  only  as  a  protection  for  China,  bat  as  a  pro-  sage  the  necessity  for  some  legislation  to  carry 

test  against  the   policy  of  Great   Britain  in  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  article.    There 

forcing  into  China  the  Indian  opiam  raised  are  provisions  in  this  treaty  affecting  oar  citi- 

nnder  government   monopoly.     Mr.  Cox,  of  zcns  in  China  which  are  provided  for  under 

North  Carolina,  said  in  explanation  of  it :  this  bill.    A  recent  case  has  been  called  to  the 

**  This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  interfere  attention  of  the  State  Department  by  United 
between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  States  minister  at  Pekin  concerning  the  right 
other  governments,  except  with  reference  to  of  an  American  citizen  to  lease  to  a  British 
China.  By  a  treaty  which  was  ratified  in  1881  merchant  a  portion  of  his  house  for  the  opiam 
it  was  a^eed  that  in  the  open  ports  of  'China,  business.  The  manifest  intent  of  this  treaty  is 
certain  designated  ports,  they  should  not  permit  to  prevent  American  citizens  in  China  from 
opium  to  be  carried  there  by  citizens  of  the  engaging  in  this  opium-traffic,  or  in  knowingly 
United  States,  nor  to  be  brought  here  and  sold  aiding  others  to  do  so.  The  treaty  itself  is  not 
by  United  States  citizens  to  the  subjects  of  self-executing.  Appropriate  legislation  is  re- 
China,  quired  to  make  it  effective.    The  passage  of 

*^  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  greatest  this  bill,  it  is  believed,  will  accomplish  the 

social  evils,  probably,  prevailing  in  China  is  the  purpose,  and  if  no  gentleman  desires  to  be 

traffic  in  opium.    By  the  treaty  of  1841,  made  neard  on  the  subject  and  no  further  explana- 

by  Mr.  Reed,  it  was  restricted,  and  citizens  of  tion  is  required,  I  ask  that  it  may  be  put  upon 

the  United  States  in  China  vioUting  the  pro-  its  passage.'' 

visions  of  that  treaty  were  punishable  under  At  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  the 
the  laws  of  China. '  The  Bnrlingame  treaty  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  indemniQr  certain  sub- 
made  no  provision  in  reference  to  the  subject,  jects  of  the  Cliinese  Empire  for  losses  sustained 
but  there  is  a  treaty  which  regulates  the  mode  by  the  violence  of  a  mob  at  Rock  Springs,  in 
and  method  of  punishment  of  United  States  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  in  September,  1885. 
citizens  who  reside  in  China  and  engage  in  this  The  measure  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
traffic.  Now  they  are  punishable  under  the  a  commission  to  investigate  the  actual  loss  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  this  is  expresbly  damage,  and  report  the  testimony  taken,  and 
to  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China  the  findings,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
from  engaging  in  the  traffic.  President  being  empowered  to  apportion  to 

*^  By  the  treaty  of  1844  there  are  five  open  each  person  a  just  compensation  for  the  in- 

ports  provided  for  in  China,  and  in  these  open  juries  sustained,  the  aggregate  sum  so  appor- 

ports  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  tioned  not  to  exceed  $150,000,  to  be  paid  over 

the  right  to  obtain  houses  and  places  of  bnsi-  to  the  Chinese  minister  at  Washington,  in  full 

nesfl,  etc.    By  the  treaty  of  1858,  the  number  satisfaction  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  sub- 

of  these  ports  was  increased,  with  the  power  jects  of  the  empire.    The  House  substituted 

to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may  for  this  measure  the  foUowing,  which  was 

be  there  to  reside  with  their  families  in  the  passed  Feb.  8,  1887 : 

same,  and  to  trade,  and  proceed  from  one  port  Be  %i  madtd^  dc,^  That  the  sum  of  |U7,748.74  he, 

to  another  on  business  and  pleasure.    They  ^'^  the  same  la  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any 

shall  not,  however,  use  the  privilege  thus  ac-  ?*''£? ^^ ■!? ?® J'm?'^  not  otherwise  appropriated, 

«^.^^i  ♦i?^.«  *^  ^.-1..  ^^  «  ^iJl^^-*:?^^    :ii^     1  to  be  paid  to  the  Chmo»e  Government,  m  consider- 

cordwl  them  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  or  lUegd  aUon  *of  the  lo88es  unhappily  sustain^  by  certain 

trade  along  the  coast,  under  such  pains  and  Chinese  subjects  by  mob  violence  at  Bock  Spring^*, 

penalities  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.    The  in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming.  Sept.  8, 1886 ;  the  said 

treaty  concluded  November,  1880,  contains  the  5"™  **>'»?  intended  for  distribution  among  the  suf- 

articlA  whioh  I  will  a^nd  tA  thA  VnArk'a  dMilr  ftro««na  their  legal  reprcsentaUves,  m  the  dwcre- 

t    iS  read  "  ^^  ^'       Chinese  Government. 

^The^^Clerk  read  as  follows :  ^*"**  President  approved  of  this  measure  Feb- 

Articlb  II.  The  Governments  of  China  and  of  the  S*—Jh—  •#  iw^^n^jk^     tk^.   ^i^    «„«- 

United  States  mutually  agree  and  undertake  that  Chi-  ^.  ■•*«?»■  «  TVade-Mhrs.— The   old   ques- 

nese  subjects  shall  not  be  permitted  to  import  opium  tion   m  regard   to  the    redemption  of  trade- 

Into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States ;  and  citizens  dollars  was  settled  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

oftheUnitedStatessballnot  be  permitted  to  import  Dec.  17,  1886,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  pro- 

SJ?S  ^m"SJ«li?n  ^"t^JJlt  ndSh^;  ^L^^  ^^^ing  for  the  redemption  of  these  coins.  Feb. 
port  It  irom  one  open  port  to  any  otlier  open  port :  or  < «  ^  aorr  ..i  tt  i  ^  j  j  j  v 
to  buy  and  seU  opiumin  any  of  the  open  ports  of  12,  1887,  the  House  adopted  and  passed  a  sub- 
China.  This  absolute  prohibition,  which  extends  to  stitute  for  this  measure ;  and  the  Senate  non- 
vaasela  owned  by  the  citizens  or  sulgects  of  either  concurred  in  the  House  amendments.  The 
pow,  to  foreim  vessels  employed  by  them,  or  to  ^ain  difference  of  opinion  was,  as  to  whether 

^oTei'anTe^ptef S^^                    Si-  ^^^  ^^^^^1  tradJSollars  should  be  regarded 

porution  of  ofnum,  shall  be  enforced  by  appmpriate  ^  V^^  of  the  bullion  to  be  purchased  and 

legislation  on  the  part  of  China  and  the  United  coined  under  the  act  of  Feb.  28,  1878.    A 
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conference  committee  was  appointed,  and  reo-  the  ooinaffe  thereof  to  such  an  amonnt  as  be  maj 

ommended  the  following  measure  asasnbsti-  deemauffldentto  meet  the  export  demand  for  the 

^^ '  ''.This  18  a  Joint  resolutioD,  not  a  statate.    It  in 

"  That  for  a  period  of  six  montha  after  the  paaaage  terms,  though  awkwardly,  seems  to  limit  itself  to  the 

ofthis  act,  United  States  trade-dollars,  if  Dot  defaced,  hereafter-issued  trade-dollars,  not  the   theretoforfr- 

mutilated  or  stamped,  shall  be  received  at  the  office  issued  trade-dollars.    If  the  intention  of  the  resolu- 

of  the  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  tion  waa  to  repudiate  the  trade-dollars  theretofore  is- 

United  States  in  exchange  for  a  like  amount,  dollar  sued,  to  demonetize  them,  and  to  reduce  them  from 

for  dollar,  of  standard  silver  dollars  or  of  subeidiaiy  moner  with  limited  legal-tender  (quality   to  mer^ 

coins  of  tne  United  States.  chanmse  with  no  lecpd-tender  quality  whatever,  it 

*^8£G.  2.  That  the  trade-dollars  recdved  by,  paid  would    have  omitted  the  word    *  hereafter.'     The 

to,  or  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  or  anv  aasistont  word  *  hereafter'  has  no  proper  flinction  or  meaning 

treasurer  or  national  depositary  of  the  United  States,  in  the  resolution,  except  to  inaioate  that  Congress  did 

shall  not  bo  paid  out  or  in  any  other  manner  issued,  not  intend  to  affect  or  to  change  anything  alreadj 

but,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  done,  or  the  trade-dollar  already  issued.    \Yhen  this 

transmitted  to  the  coinage  minta,  and  recoined  into  section  was  inserted  by  the  Senate,  had  any  Senator 

standard  silver  dollars  or  subsidiary  coin,  at  the  dis-  suggested  that  it  would  cause  repudiation,  the  Senate 

oretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  Brovidtd.  would  probably  have  either  withdrawn  it,  or  so  modi- 

That  the  trade-dollars  recoined  under  tnis  act  shall  fled  it  as  to  preclude  such  a  construction, 

not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  silver  bullion  required  to  *^  The  plam  intention  of  the  resolution  of  July  82, 

be  purchased  and  coined  into  standard  dollars  as  re-  1876,  was  that  none  should  be  coined  after  that  date 

quired  by  the  act  of  Feb.  28, 1878."  except  for  export    But  right  here  the  Government 

February  19,  both  Senate  and  Honse  agreed  f"lt?  ?^  l*",**"^  ^  Jt«  P^^?^!:    ^*  I'V^  °?  attention 

A  WM*  ««*^^*^,  vv/v«  K/vuaw  »uu  aAvuo^»e*«^  ^o  thc  last  clauss  of  the  resolution  as  to  coming  only 

to  the  report  of  the  conference  committee,  and  for  export,  but  let  unlimited  coinage  of  tnide3ollai» 

the  measure  became  a  law  without  the  ap-  go  on  for  fifteen  months,  or  until  October,  1877. 

proval  of  the  President.    In  recommending  From  July,  1876,  to  and  including  October,  1877,  it 

the  passage  of  this  bill,  Senator  Beck,  of  Ken-  ~ined  $15,079,400.    This  is  ^  nearly  as  many  as  in 

tacky,  introduced  a  statement  of  the  merits  of  '^l'^^^^^:olTX^^^"^^  it  did  waa, 

the  quesUon,  from  Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  the  ©n  Oct.  16,  1877,  to  order  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint 

following  passages  of  which  give  a  summary  and  the  l^ew  York  Assay-Office,  and  four  days  later 

of  the  history  and  claims  of  the  trade-dollars:  at  Uie  otiier  mints,  *  That  the  receipt  of  deposiu  for 

T>    ni  ^     nvvvT    #  *u   1         «io*ro           Ac,A  Silver  for  comage  mto  trade-dollars  should  be  diseon- 

By  Chapter  CXXXl  of  the  laws  of  1878,  paffe424,  ^ijmed.' 

Congress  enacted  as  follows  :  *  Seo.  16.  Thirt  ^e  sU-  .4  3^  twenty  days  Uter,  Nov.  6, 1877.  this  order 

""?■  J?"?*!?^^®  ^fl'Ji^  ^^^  "^^  ^  a  trade-dolhir,  ^„  modified  io  ai  '  to  authorize  ieposfU  of  sUver 

a  half-dollar  or  flfly-cent  piece,  a  quartcr-doUar  or  ^^jj^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  j^  g^n  Francisco  for  returns  in 

twenty-flve-cent  piece  a  dime  or  ten-cent  piece,  and  trade-dollara.' 

aaid  coins  shaU  be  legal  tender  at  then- nommal  value  a  xjnder  tiiis  modification,  unlimited    coinage  of 

for  anv  amount  not  exceeding  $6  in  any  one  pay-  trade-doUals  went  on  for  seven  months  moreTuntil 

mcnt.'    The  act  of  whirls  Is  a  part  was  approved  ^       jg-^g,  when  for  tiie  first  time  the  coinage  waa 

S?***'®^"i1f?flV?''*T^f*"'®  ^}^'^  of  the  tJnited  ^^i     ^^  finally  stopped.     During  this    seven 

6tates,Feb.  12,1878.    There  IS  not  a  word  in  the  s^^  montiis  6,248,960  more  *^trade^oUars  were    coined, 

ute  to  indicate  any  other  or  diflerent  use  Uian  that  ot  ^^^     ,  ^^^j'^f  86,960,860. 

the  flfty-cent,  twenty-flve-cent,  and  ten-cent  silver  i.^Te  offidal  returns  of  exports  of  trade-dollars 

corns;   h^ce  the  statement  often,  made  tiiat.  they  ^^^  ^^0  beginning  of  their  coinage  up  to  Oct  81, 

were  coined  only  for  export  has  no  justification  m  tiio  i879,  show  $27,089,817  ;  and  accoSUng  to  the  Htato^ 

statute.                                   *  ...J  ^^    «.u     TT  •*  1  ment  of  experts  tiiese  no  longer  exist,  but  have  in  the 

"Under  said  section  16  of  said  act,  the  United  ^^^^^j^  oointrics  to  which  fliey  wei^  exported,  been 

._  J ..  .^  .!_-. — ...      f  See  Statement  of  Director 

Id  leave  in  this  country 

...                      ^     4,     ^  A'      *K  •         .      .V  %>^.yjx.^.*rw».  t^uw  vu«  ./wwu  dealcrs  say  that  at  least 

der  tor  any  amount  not  exce^ing  $6  in  any  one  pay-  |2  000  OOO'  have  been  melted  up  in  this  country  for 

2S^«i"?'iiwSl^!iS^.thI^^^^^  minuficturing  purposes.     That  would  leave  Sbout 

section  16,  could  be  used  to  the  extent  of  not  exceed-  ^7  000,000  still  In  Existence.    Of  this  $7,000,000  all 

m^  $5  as  a  legal  tender  m  any  payment,  public  or  2^^^  ^„  ^^        .^^  ^o  1877  were  legil-tenier  coin 

private,  m  the  United  Stetes."  in  ^^  country;  and  common  honeaty  and  the  prae- 

»*  Under  the  act  of  1878  tiie  coinage  of  trade-dol-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^„  ^^  Government  to  reSeem 

'^rn'e'^'^^^r^Tr^l^^^  *^--    It  must  eitLr  do  tiiat  or  repudiate." 

ed.    Anybody  was  at  liberty  to  bring  to  the  nunt  Lud-C^at  RallrMda.— Feb.  28, 1887,  the  Sen- 

SiLa|S^rge^?i:Yt,^ad*^^^^^^  SJSe^iSS  ate  took  np  the  Honse  bill  to  nrovide  for  the 

trado-doUani,  and  delivered  to  him  for  use  as  hiwful  adjustment  of  land-grants  made  by  Uongr^ 

money.    If  the  Government  can  honestly  repudiate  to  aid  in  the  constrnction  of  railroads  within 

these  trade-dollars,  it  can  repudiate  every  coin  it  is-  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  the  forfeiture  of 

^"fi*xT    **.*v            V           ^  ja  ^x.  A.  '    4.  nnearned  lands  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

**  No  statute  haa  ever  been  enacted  that  m  terms  **":**,,    .^   „..,     „^««  j^««*„    Jr«i.?««  ^Tic/x   • 

or  by  just  implication  takes  away  from  tiie  16,631,000  Passed  it  with  amendments,  making  also  a 

tratle-clollars  coined  before  August,  1876,  tiie  lecral-  change  m  its  title.    The  result  was  a  confer- 

tendor  quality  given  to  them  by  said  section  lo  of  ence  committee,  which  agreed  npon  the  fol- 

^u^*'*''w^i3^'i?^*-i          *  *!.  *  ^   ^  11     •  lowing  measure : 

"  But  what  has  been  done  as  to  the  trade-dollar,  is,  ^^ 

that  on  July  22, 1876,  after  said  16,681,000  trade-dol-  Seotiow  1.  Thai  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be, 
lars  had  been  coined  and  issued,  Congress  passed  a  and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  immediately 
joint  resolution,  the  second  section  of  which  is  as  fol-  adjust  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
lows :  *  Sec.  2.  That  the  trade-dollar  shall  not  here-  Court  each  of  the  railroad  land-grants  made  by  Con- 
after  be  a  leflTttl  tender,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  gress  to  aid  in  the  oonstruotion  of  railroada  and  here- 
Qiy  is  hereby  authorized  to  limit  from  time  to  time  tofore  unadjusted. 
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8bo.  9.  That  If  it  sball  appear,  upon  the  completion  numbered  sections  prescribed  in  the  grant,  and  beiiw 
of  such  a4iustmentB  renpecbvely,  or  sooner,  that  lands  conterminous  with  the  oonstmcted  puts  of  said  road, 
have  been,  from  any  cause,  heretofore  erroneously  oer-  and  where  the  lands  so  sold  are  for  any  reason  ex- 
tifled  or  patented,  by  the  United  States,  to  or  for  the  cepted  from  the  operation  of  the  grant  to  said  corn- 
use  or  benefit  of  any  company  claiming  by,  through,  pany,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  hona-fids  purchaser 
or  under  grant  from  the  United  States,  to  aid  in  the  thereof  ftom  said  company  to  make  payment  to  the 
construction  of  a  railroad,  it  shall  be  tne  duty  of  the  United  States  for  said  jands  at  the  orainary  Govem- 
Socretary  of  the  Interior  to  thereupon  demand  fh>m  ment  price  for  like  lands,  and  thereupon  patents  shall 
such  company  a  relinouishment  or  reconveyance  to  issue  therefor  to  the  said  oono-liMitf  purchaser,  his  heirs 
the  United  States  of  all  such  lands^  whether  within  or  assigns :  JMovitUd,  That  all  lands  shall  be  exoept- 
granted  or  indemnity  limita ;  and  if  such  company  ed  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  which  at  the 
shall  neglect  or  fail  to  so  reconvey  such  lands  to  the  date  of  such  sales  were  in  the  bona-JkU  occupation  of 
United  States  within  ninety  6ajB  after  the  aforesaid  advene  claimants  under  the  pre-emption  or  home* 
demand  shall  have  been  made,  it  shall  thereupon  be  atead  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  claims  and 
the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  commence  and  occupation  have  not  since  been  voluntarily  abandoned. 

Erosecute  in  the  proper  courts  the  necessaiy  proceed-  as  to  which  excepted  lands  the  said  pre-emption  and 
igs  to  cancel  all  patents,  certification,  or  other  evi-  homestead  daimants  shall  be  pennittcd  to  perfect 
dence  of  title  heretofore  issued  for  such  lands,  and  to  their prooft  and  entries  and  receive  patents  therefor: 
restore  the  title  thereof  to  the  United  States.  J^vuUd  furihtr.  That  thia  section  shall  not  apply  to 
Skc.  8.  That  if,  in  the  adjustment  of  said  j^rants,  it  lands  settled  upon  subsequent  to  the  1st  day  of  De- 
shall  appear  that  the  homestead  or  pre-emption  entiy  oember,  188S,  by  persons  claimingto  enter  the  same 
of  BXiyQ<ma'fid€  settler  has  been  erroneously  canceled  under  the  settlement  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
on  account  of  any  railroad  grant  or  the  withdrawal  of  which  lands  the  parties  claiming  the  same  as  aforesaid 

Sttblic  lands  ttom  market,  such  settler,  upon  applica-  shall  be  entitled  to  prove  up  and  enter  as  ix^  other  like 

on,  shall  be  reinstated  in  all  his  rights  snd  allowed  cases, 

to  perfect  his  entry  bv  complying  with  the  public-  Sbo.  6.  That  where  any  lands  have  been  sold  and 

lana  laws :  ProvidM,  That  he  has  not  located  another  conveyed,  as  the  property  of  any  rulroad  company, 

daim,  or  made  an  entry  in  lieu  of  the  one  so  errone-  for  State  and  county  taxes  thereon,  and  the  grant  to 

ously  canceled :  And  provide  aho^  That  he  did  not  such  company  has  been  thereafter  forfeited,  the  pur- 

voluntarily  abandon  such  original  entry :  And  pro-  chaser  thereof  shall  have  the  prior  right,  which  shall 

tided  fvriker^  That  if  any  of  said  settlers  do  not  re-  continue  for  one  year  ftom  the  approval  of  this  act. 

new  their  application  to  oe  reinstated  within  a  rea-  and  no  longer,  to  purchase  such  lands  from,  the  United 

tenable  time,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte-  States  at  the  Government  price,  and  patents  for  buch 

rior,  then  all  such  unclaimed  lands  shall  be  disposed  lands  shall  thereupon  issue :  J^ratidsa^  That  said  lands 

of  under  the  public-land  laws,  with  priority  of  right  were  not,  previous  to  or  at  the  time  of  the  taking  effect 

^ven  to  hona^de  purchasers  of  said  unclaimed  lauds,  of  such  grant,  in  the  possession  of  or  subject  to  the 

if  any,  and  if  there  be  no  such  purchasers,  then  to  ri^bt  of  anv  actual  settler. 

bonor^de  settler.4  residing  thereon.  Sio.  7.  That  no  more  lands  shall  be  certified  or  con- 
Sbo.  4.  That  as  to  all  lands,  except  those  mentioned  veyod  to  any  State  or  to  any  corporation  or  individual, 
in  the  foregoing  section,  which  have  been  so  erroue-  for  the  benefit  of  either  of  the  companies  herein  mon- 
ously  certified  or  patentM  as  aforesaid  and  which  have  tioned,  where  it  shall  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
been  sold  by  the  grantee  company  to  citizens  of  the  terior  that  such  transfers  may  create  an  exceas  over  the 
United  States,  or  to  persons  who  have  declared  their  quantity  of  lands  to  which  such  State,  corporation,  or 
intention  to  become  such  citizens,  the  person  or  per-  individual  would  be  rightfully  entitled, 
aons  so  purchaaing,  in  good  futh,  his  heirs  or  as-  t>  xi.  n  ji  j.  i.i.  -a  s  ^\. 
signs,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  hmd  so  purohased,  upon  ^  Both  Hoiues  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
makmff  proof  of  the  fact  of  such  purchase  at  the  prop-  Conference  Committee  March  8,  and  the 
er  land-oflice,  within  such  time  and  under  such  rules  President  approved  of  the  measure  the  same 
aa  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ^gy 

for,  and  shall  relate  back  to  the  date  of  the  original  A  Dill  "'  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  lands  granted 
certification  or  patenting :  and  the  Secretary  of  the  to  the  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rooge,  and  Vicks- 
Interior,  on  behalfofthe  United  States,  shall  demand  burg  Railroad  Company,  to  confirm  title  to 
payment  f^om  the  company  which  has  so  disposed  ^^  j  ^  ^  f  ^j,^P  purposes."  The 
of  such  lands  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  Government  ,  '«*"««»,  «»v.  •  v.  v**  v.  ^  ^vr^ 
price  of  simiUu*  lands;  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  ^^^^  purpose  of  the  measare  was  to  confirm 
of  such  company  to  make  payment  as  heroc^er  sped-  title  to  the  New  Orleans  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
fied,  within  ninety  days  after  the  demand  shall  nave  pany  in  lands  originally  granted  to  the  first- 
been  made,  the  Attorney-General  shall  cause  suit  or  na^ed  raUroad  company,  never  earned  by  that 
rL^t:%"^,¥i;krr^^^^^  corporation,  but  clUJi  hj  the  last-named 
vent  any  purchaser  of  lands  erroneously  withdrawn,  railroad  company  as  its  assignee, 
certified,  or  patented  as  aforesaid  flrom  recovering  the  Congress  passed  and  the  President  approved 
purchase-money  therefor  ft-om  the  grantee  company,  a  bill  **  for  the  relief  of  settlers  and  purchasers 
less  the  amount  paid  to  t^^.ej'^itod  States  by  su<J  ^  ^  ^  ^j^  ^^jj  ^  j^  j^  ^j,^  g^^^^g  ^; 
company  as  by  thu  act  required:  And  provided.  That  ,□;  •••"^*'  j  vr  v*^  il  ♦«  »ru  ^  •^^-. 
a  moiw  or  pledge  of  iaid  hmds  bythe  couipany  Kansas  and  Nebraska."  The  measure  provides 
shall  not  DC  considered  as  a  sale  for  the  purpose  of  for  the  reimbursement  of  persona  who  m  good 
this  act.  nor  fthall  this  act  be  construed  as  a  dcclam-  faith  took  np  lands  within  the  grant  made  in 
tion  offorfeltureofany  portion  of  any  land-grant  tbr  jggg  ^  ^^  Northern  Kansas  Railroad  and 

:S^,'^r.s'fwM?f\"^^^^^^^  Telegraph,  and  who  afterward  were  ohliged 

States  may  have  on  account  of  any  broach  of  said  to  make  payment  to  that  corporation  for  tneir 

conditions.  holdings. 

Sec.  6.  That  where  any  said  company  shall  have  MtocdlaaeMS.— The  following  measure,  regn- 

sold  to  citizens  of  the  Lnited  Stau*,  or  to  persons  ij^^j^g  proceedings  in  contested-election  cases 

who  have  declared  their  mtention  to  become  such  citi-  .    .,  ®  iV                ®          ^i     ^j«           ^jvai^ 

sens,  as  a  part  of  its  gnmt,  lauds  not  conveyed  to  or  >?  *««  House,  was  passed,  and  approved  by  the 

ibr  the  use  of  such  compauy,  said  hmds  being  the  President,  March  8,  1887 : 
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B$  U  enaeUd,  de,^  Tint  ieoti<m  187  of  the  Berised  pHed.    An^penon  violatinff  tfae  provisions,  ordther 

Statutes  of  the  United  States  be  so  amended  aa  to  read  of  them,  ot  this  section,  shall  be  liable  in  the  amount 

as  follows :  of  $260 ;  and  in  case  the  total  profit  made  by  him  fh>m 

All  offloers  taking  testdmonv  to  be  used  in  a  con«  the  manufaeture  or  sale,  as  aforesaid,  of  the  article  or 

tested-election  ease,  whether  oy  deposition  or  other-  articles  to  which  the  design,  or  colorable  imitatioa 

wise,  shall,  when  the  taking  of  the  same  is  com-  thereof,  has  been  applied^  exceeds  the  sum  of  $850,  he 

pleted,  and  without  unneoessaiy  delay,  certify  and  shall  be  Anther  liable  for  the  excess  of  such  profit 

careAiuy  seal  and  immediately  forward  the  same,  by  over  and  above  the  sum  of  $250 ;  and  the  full  amount 

mail  or  by  express,  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  of  such  liabili^maj  be  recovered  by  the  owner  of  the 

House  of  Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States,  Wash-  lettors  jwtent,  to  his  own  use,  in  any  circuit  court  of 

ington,  D.  0.  {  and  shall  also  indorse  upon  the  en-  the  United  States  having  junsdiction  of  the  parties, 

velope  containing  such  depoftition  or  testimony  the  either  by  aotion  at  law  or  upon  a  bill  in  equity  for  an 

name  of  the  case  in  which  it  is  taken,  tof^ther  with  injunction  to  restrain  such  inlKngement. 

the  name  of  the  party  in  whose  behalf  it  is  taken,  Seo.  2.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 

and  shall  subscribe  such  indorsement.  prevent,  lessen,  impeach,  or  avoid  any  remedy  at  law 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  upon  or  in  equity  which  any  owner  of  letters  patent  for  a 

the  receipt  of  such  deposition  or  testimony,  shall  no-  design,  aggrieved  bv  the  infringement  of  the  same, 

Hfy  the  contestant  and  the  contestee,  by  registered  might  nave  had  if  tnis  act  had  not  been  passed ;  but 

letter  through  the  mails,  to  appear  betore  him  at  the  such  owner  shall  not  twice  recover  the  profit  made 

Capitol,  in  person  or  oy  attorney,  at  a  reasonable  ttom  the  infringement. 

time  to  be  named,  not  exceeding  twenty  days  from  ^^                              i  •     ji  i     >#     ^r  ^          » 

the  mailing  of  such  letter,  for  the  puipoee  of  being  its  Bcope  was  explained  by  Mr.  Morton,  of 

present  attoc  opening  of  the  sealed  packages  of  testi-  Alabama,  as  follows  : 

mony  and  .of  agreeing  upon  the  parts  thereof  to  be  "A  man  making  carpet,  or  oU-clotb,  or  wall- 

of  testimony  in  the  oise,  in  the  presence  of  the  p«r-  ^^'tist  and  gets  him  to  furnish  a  design  which 

ties  or  their  attorneys,  and  such  portions  of  the  testi-  lie  thinks  will  captivate  the  eye  and  fancy  of 

mony  as  the  parties  may  agree  to  have  printed  shall  the  pnrchaser.     The  moment  he  gets  a  patent 

be  printed  bv  tJie  Public  FrinteTj  under  the  direction  for  that  design  there  must  be  left  in  the  Patent- 

of  tte  siud  Clerk,andma«e  of  disagreement  between  Qgg         lithograph  of  it;  and  that  lithograph 

the  parties  as  to  the  printing  of  any  portion  of  the  ^^^^  "  **«My5*a|«*  vi  *v,  «**«  %,ut»i»  uuuvr^«c^u 

testimony,  the  said  Clerk  shall  determine  whether  can  be  obtained  by  any  one  who  wants  it  for 

such  portion  of  the  testimony  shall  be  printed ;  and  a  few  cents.     Those  who  infringe  the  patent 

the  said  Clerk  shall  prepare  a  suitable  index  to  be  purchase  these  lithographs  of  designs.     They 

printed  with  the  record.    And  the  notice  of  contest  Jj^^e  a  full  description  of  the  design  and  make 

and  the  answer  of  the  sittuur  member  shall  also  be  ^            ^  Ji*  •..           •    •x  \i                       ^ 

printed  with  the  reooni.           "''"'"'       "•"■"""  an  exact  counterfeit,   or  imitation ;  so  exact 

If  either  party,  after  having  been  duly  notified,  liardly  any  man  can  see  the  difference  between 

should  fail  to  attend,  by  himself  or  by  an  attorney,  them. 

the  Clerk  shall  proceed  to  open  the  packages,  and  "  There  is  a  law  allowing  a  man  a  patent  for 

shall  cause   such  portions  of  the  testimony  to  be  i,:-  Jeaiffn      He  has  now  two  remedip<i  •  art  inn 

printed  as  he  shaU  determine.  °^^  aesign.    ne  n^  now  two  remeoies  .action 

He  shall  careflilly  seal  up  and  preserve  the  por-  ©n  the  case  for  damage  for  use   of  it,   and 

tions  of  the  testimony  not  printed,  as  well  as  the  relief  by  injunction  to  prevent  the  manufacture 

other  portions  when  returned  tVom  the  Public  Printer,  of  the  goods.     Both  of  them,  I  will  say,   are 

and  lay  the  same  before  tiie*  Committee  on  Elections  practically  useless  and  futile  as  means  to  be 

at  the  earliest  opportunity.     As  soon  as  the  testimony  ™«i^-^y*^- ««^«^«*;««:«#«:.»«^«.^..*       a  a^ 

in  any  case  is  pVinted,  fiie  Clerk  shall  forward  by  employed  for  preventing  infnngement    A  de- 

m«l,  if  desired,  two  copies  thereof  to  the  contestant,  Sign  only  lives  for  a  year ;  and  how  can  you  pre- 

and  the  same  number  to  the  contestee,  and  8hall  notify  vent  a  man  making  a  carpet  of  a  certain  de- 

the  oontestont  to  file  with  the  Clerk  within  thirty  sign  without  knowing  he  is  engaged  in  making 

daj-s  a  bnef  of  the  facts,  and  the  authorities  relied  on  j^  ?     How  do  you  know  he  is  making  it?     It 

to  establish  his  case.    The  Clerk  shall  forward  by  V^r  *^  /  ^**     T^i  1.1"         "*«^'"6  ^       *• 

mail  two  copies  ot  the  contestant's  brief  to  the  con-  ®^°  ^^*  *>®  known  until  the  carpet  is  made  and 

testee  with  like  notice.  put  upon  the  market.    The  remedy,  when  the 

Upon  receipt  of  the  oontestoe^s  brief  the  Clerk  shall  carpet  has  been  manufactured  and  put  on  the 
fbrward  two  copies  thereof  to  the  contcstont,  who  n^arket,  is  by  the  action  on  the  case.  The  pat- 
may,  if  he  desires,  reply  to  new  matter  m  the  con*  ^„«.^^  v«,i  \»„^4.i,«-  ^r.^^A^  k-  :«s.<.««*;^» 
tester's  brief  within  like  time.  All  briefs  shall  be  ??^  ^,^  another  remedy  by  injunction, 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  parties  respectivelv,  and  i-very  lawyer  knows  the  remedy  by  ii^unc- 
shall  be  of  like  folio  as  the  printed  record ;  and  sixty  tion  is  a  preventive  remedy,  and  that  in  order 
copies  thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  for  the  use  to  avail  yourself  of  the  benefit  of  it  you  must 
of  tiie  Committee  on  Elections.  1^^^^  ^f  ^.j^^  contemplated  injury  in  time  to  pre- 

The  following  measure,  to  amend  the  law  vent  the  commission  of  it.  So  I  say  the  remedy 
relating  to  patents,  trade-marks,  and  copyrights,  ^7  iiy anction  for  a  man  who  has  a  patent  de- 
was  passed,  and  approved  by  the  President,  sign  amounts  to  nothing.  What  this  bill  seeks 
Feb.  4,  1887:  to  correct  is  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  commend  it 

Be  it  enacted,  dte.,  That  hereafter,  during  the  term  u  rrr^     '„  ^^^  .v»^i.^«*  4.i»«  «,««  rx«  »»;»  «v<.f  a««4. 

of  letters  patent  for  k  design,  it  shall  be  uSawftil  for  ^  We  can  not  protect  the  man  on  his  patent 

any  person  other  than  the  owner  of  said  letters  patent,  '"^^  ^^  ^**®  possession  of  nis  patented  rights  un* 

without  the  license  of  such  owner,  to  apply  the  desi^  less  we  attach  a  penalty  for  the  infringement 

secured  by  such  letters  patent,  or  any  colorable  iini-  of  the  same  :  and  that  is  simply  what  flie  bill 

tation  thereof,  to  any  article  of  manufacture  for  the  Ao^g  " 

purposeof  sale,  or  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  anv  article  rrxi    »  m      •       vn            •j*      ^     ^v    i*          1 

5f  manufaeture  to  which  such  design  or  colorable  imi-  ,The  following  bill,  providing  for  the  dispos^ 

tation  shall,  without  the  license  of  the  owner,  have  of  the  famous  Twiggs  8Word&  was  passed,  and 

been  applied,  knowing  that  the  same  has  been  so  ap-  approved  by  the  President  March  8,  1887. 
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B»  U  enaeUdj  de,^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Trees-  That  in  all  cases  where  anjr  tribe  or  hand  of  Indi- 
U17  is  hereby  autbonaed  and  directed  to  deliver  up  the  ans  has  been,  or  shall  hereaiCer  be^  located  upon  any 
lo-called  **  TwiffgB  swords,"  which  are  now  in  his  cus-  reservation  created  for  their  use,  either  by  treaty  stip- 
tody,  and  which  were  captured  or  seized  by  General  B.  ulation  or  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  or  executive 
F.  Butler,  in  180S,  to  such  person,  or  to  the  le^l  repre>  order  setting  apart  the  same  for  their  use,  the  Presi- 
sentativee  of  such  person,  ss  was  owner  thereof  at  the  dent  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  au- 
time  they  were  captured  or  seised.  For  the  purpose  of  thorized,  whenever  in  his  opinion  any  reservation  or 
determining  who  was  such  owner  the  SecretsTy  of  the  any^  part  thereof  of  such  Indians  is  advantageous  for 
Treasury  shall  send  the  petitions  of  all  penons  who  agricultural  and  gnudng  purposes,  to  cause  said  reser- 
may  daim  said  swords  to  the  Court  of  Clums.  Said  vation^  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  surveyed,  or  resur- 
comt  shall  thereupon  examine  such  claimant  or  dum-  veyed  if  necessary,  and  to  allot  the  lands  in  sidd  res- 
ants,  and  such  other  legal  evidence  as  may  be  offered  ervation  in  severalty  to  any  Indian  located  thereon,  in 
in  behidf  of  such  claimant  or  claimants,  and  determine  quantities  as  follows : 

who  was  such  owner  and  who  is  entitled  to  receive  **  To  each  head  of  a  ikmily,  one  quarter  of  a  sec- 

aaid  sworda  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.    Said  tion ; 

court  shall  oertiiV  their  judgment  to  the  Secretary  of  *'  To  esch  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age, 

the  Treasury :  JrovidMl  kowtv4r^  That  all  claims  for  one  eighth  of  a  section ; 

sud  swords  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  **  To  each  orphan  child  under  eighteen  years  of 

Treasury  within  three  months  ^m  the  passage  of  this  age,  one  eighth  section ;  and 

act.  **  To  each  other  single  person  under  eighteen  years 

Feb. 
rearrangement 
tant-General' 

the  Honae  without  a  division :  ficient  land  in  anv  of  sud  reservations  to  allot  lands 

9.  -V  ^^^^j    w-    Tk.*  »k«    A^«»f.»f  ni>«.<.^if.  to  each  individual  of  the  dasscs  above  named  in  quan- 

Tv^  Jl  'T'lti'  f!::,5.r^ii^l.^ri?^t^S.t    !  titles  ss  above  provided,  the  lands  embraced  in  such 

Dcpartmentof  ^  "•ervation or iServatloils  shall  be  allotted  to  each  in- 

F?!'^'  Jl^'L"??  r^X^Ti^f'^ti^r^rL'^i^^^^  dividiial  of  each  of  said  clssses  pro  .rata  in  aeeqrdanc* 


liM«'2Sk''il  ^^nH  ^Jl^nwln^nf'^^^r^'S!?    ^''^^^^'^  provisions  of  thU  sct:  Jlnd  proviM/ufik^, 
with  the  i^jkfWtfnd  emoluments  of  colonel ;  six    rpi^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^  ^f  Oonj^  setting  apart 

aervation  provides  for  the  allotment  of  kinaa  in 
J*  *    1,       -.1   —'^u  »u^ w    .w.- A ^1 .      wvomity  in  quantities  in  excess  of  those  herein  pro- 


rj  :!•  »  j:  2  r;:  lJ?!™i  «uir  ♦tr  —w  \«I»  \J^  That  where  the  treaty  or  act  of  Congress  setting  apart 
assistant  a^jutanto-gcncral^ith  the  rank,  pay,  and  ^^^^  reservation  pro^des  for  the  alfotment  oflfnAin 
emoluments  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  «x^aM«tant    «,^e«lty  in  quantities  in  excess  of  those  heroin  pro- 


SS?nf  ^lil'S'.n^n^;  JMn^^                    im!  n»en?.tion,  shall  allot  the  ]a?ds  to  each  in*dividual 

gradeof  oodonel  and  Ueutena  ,^ji^^  belonging  Uieroon  in  quantity  as  specified  in 

it  '.«"  ^  ^^^i^^.^^VS^^s^^SJ^lJ^^^^^^  »«ch  treaty  w  act :  And  nravidedfuHk^r,  that  when 

the  offlcew  now  m  the  At^jutanV-Generars  Depart-  ^^^  ,^^  -^^^^^  ^  onVvaluaGe  for  grazing  pur- 

™^°^                                                 ^  poses,  an  additional  allotment  of  such  grazing-lands, 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Alabama,  said,  in  ezplana-  in  quantities  as  above  provided,  shall  be  made  to  each 

tion  of  the  measure :  ^^*^^S^^V  *  «  „  ^    ♦      »      ^     ^    *u 

"  This  biU  I  wUl  state  does  not  create  any  .^^-  V.t?*  ^  *u**^1?*  ■fi;ilfl''"i*S***5-P"*" 

,,.*.       1    m           tl'     «vw  uv«  vivnvv  auj  yi^jQ^g  ^f  j|jj^  jqj  gjj^  ^^  sclected  by  the  Indians, 

additional  officers;  it  simply  has  the  effect  of  heads  of  families  selecting  for  their  minor  children, 
increasing  the  ranlc  of  certain  officers,  already  and  the  agents  shall  select  for  each  orphsn  child,  and 
commissioned,  in  the  Ad jatant- General's  De-  in  such  manner  as  to  embrace  the  improvements  of 
nartment.  ^®  Indians  making  the  selection.  Where  the  im- 
4iT«  «ii  ^^^i^  ^r  fk^  »^»i^  *i*^  ^Ai„^^i^*  provementsof  two  or  more  Indians  have  been  made 
In  all  armies  of  the  world  the  a^^ntant-  J^  t^e  same  legal  subdiviwon  of  hmd,  unless  tiiey 
general  is  the  chief  of  staff,  and  generally  has  shall  otherwise  agree,  a  provisional  line  may  be  run 
a  rank  higher  than  that  of  all  other  officers  of  dividing  sud  lands  between  them,  and  the  amount  to 
the  staff;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  which  each  is  entitled  shall  be  equalized  in  the  assign- 
United  States  Army  promotion  has  been  slower  ™«?'5  ^^%  ""u^"!?  ''L?*J!?iJ°*'^?'*'^  ^^^  *™ 
vuivvu  ^»i^  "v,  ^  *^  wwjwMvr**  uoo  v^wa^v  w  v«  entitled  under  this  act :  Ptovid^.  That  if  any  one  en- 

in  the  Adjutant-lreneral  s  Department  than  m  Pitied  to  an  allotment  shall  fail  to  make  a  selection 
any  other  branch  of  the  service,  in  nearly  within  four  yean  after  the  President  shall  direct  that 
eTerj  case  the  Adjutant-General  is  inferior  in  allotmentB  may  be  made  on  a  particular  reservation, 
rank  to  all  the  other  officers  of  the  staff  of  the  ^\^lSj^»!f  the  Interior  may  direct  the  agent  of 
^^^^^^A\^^  ^m^^m  A..^*i«/^.  »i^<.i.^«.  #*^»  ♦k:-  *w<^h  tnbe  or  band,  if  such  there  be,  and  if  there  be 
commanding  officer.  Another  reason  for  this  ^^  ^^^^  ^^en  a  spedal  agent  appointed  for  tiiat  pur- 
is  that  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  jun-  pose,  to  make  a  selection  for  such  Indian,  which  sc- 
ior  officer  is  giving  orders  to  a  superior ;  and  lection  shall  be  allotted  as  in  cartes  where  selections 
in  addition  the  officer  whose  dignity  and  pod-  ^^  °u^e  by  the  Indians,  and  patento  shall  issue  in 
tion  is  highest  is  compelled  to  accept  a  junior  ^^«  manner. 

place  in  selecting  quarters,  and  in  all  of  the  The  other  sections  proTide  that  the  allot- 

o^er  emoluments  conferred  upon  officers  of  ments  shall  he  made  by  agents  appointed  by  the 

the  Army.  President,  for  modes  of  procedure,  for  holding 

**  The  report  in  this  case  shows  that  the  fonr  allotted  lands  in  trust  and  issuing  of  patents, 

officers  who  will  be  promoted  to  lieutenant-  for  allotments  to  Indians  not  on  reservations, 

colonel  from  migor  have  held  the    office  of  It  also  limits  the  application  of  the  law,  ez- 

m^or  for  periods  ranging  from  eighteen  to  eluding  certain  tribes, 

twenty  years.**  Dec  16,  1886,  the  Honse  passed  a  bill  to 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  February  28,  and  amend  sections  5191  and  5192  of  the  Revised 

the  Preddent  approved  of  it  February  28.  Statutes  which  regulate  the  reserve  to  be  held 

Congrees  passed  and  the  President  approved  in  the  national  banks  of  certain  cities.    March 

a  bill  tor  ibe  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  8,  1887,  the  Senate  amended  and  passed  the 

Indiana.   The  first  two  sections  are  as  follows :  measure ;  the  House  non-ooncarred ;  a  Oonfer- 
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enoe  Oommittee  wu  appointed,  and  reported  therein,  in  tny  of  the  Tmitcries  of  the   Unitad 

the  following,  which  hoth  Hou.es  agreed  to :  ^^^^l^^lf^^^.^^Z^'^^S^Z 

Thai  whenever  three  fourthn  in  number  of  the  no*  ordinary  course  of  justace  in  the  collection  of  debts 

tional  banks  located  in  any  city  of  the  United  States  heretofore  created :  iVovuM,  That  the  prohibition  of 

having  a  popnlatioQ  of  60,000  people  shall  make  aj>-  this  section  sfaidl  not  apply  to  cases  in  which  the 

plication  to  the  Comptroller  or  the  Currency,  in  wnt-  right  to  hold  or  dispose  oflands  in  the  United  States 

ing,  askinff  that  the  name  of  the  citr  in  which  such  »  secured  by  existing  treaties  to  the  citizens  or  sub- 

bulks  are  located  shall  be  added  to  -the  cities  named  jects  of  foreign  countries,  which  rights  so  far  as  they 

in  sections  6191  and  6198  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  may  exist  by  force  of  any  su<^  treaty,  shall  continne 

Comptroller  shall  have  authority  to  grant  such  re-  to  exist  so  long  as  such  treaties  are  m  force,  and  no 

quest,  and  every  bank  located  in  such  city  shall  at  all  longer. 

times  thereafter  have  on  hand,  in  lawflil  money  of  the  Sso.  8.  That  no  coiporation  or  association,  more 

United  States,  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  86  percent,  than  80  per  cent,  of  tne  stock  of  which  is  or  may 

of  its  deposits,  as  provided  in  sections  6191  and  6196  be  owned  by  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or 

of  the  Revised  Statutes.  corporations,  association  or  associations,  not  citizem 

Skc.  8.  That  whenever  three  fourths  in  number  of  of  tne  United  Sutes,  shall  hereafter  acquire  or  hold 

the  national  banks  located  in  any  catv  of  the  United  or  own  any  real  estate  hereafter  aoqmred  in  any  of  the 

States  having  a  population  of  200,000  people  shall  Territories  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  cf 

make  application  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  uurrency,  Columbia. 

in  writing,  asking  that  such  city  may  be  a  central  re-  8xo.  8.  That  no  corporation  other  than  those  or- 
serve  dty,  like  uie  city  of  New  York,  in  which  one  ganizcd  for  the  construction  or  operation  of  railwayt, 
half  of  thelawfbl  money  reserve  of  the  national  banks  canals,  or  turnpikes  shall  acquire,  hold,  or  own  more 
located  in  other  reserve  cities  may  be  deposited,  as  than  6,000  acres  of  lond  in  any  of  the  Territories 
provided  in  section  6196  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  of  the  United  States ;  and  no  railroad,  canal,  or  turn- 
Comptroller  shall  have  authority,  with  the  approval  pike  corporation  shall  hereafter  acquire,  hold,  or  own 
of  the  SecTBtaiy  of  the  Treasury,  to  grant  such  re-  uuids  in  any  Territory,  other  than  as  may  be  neoes- 
(^uest,  and  every  bank  located  in  such  dty  shall  at  all  aoiy  for  the  proper  operation  of  its  railroad,  canal, 
times  thereafter  have  on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the  or  turnpike,  except  such  lands  as  may  have  been 
United  States,  86  per  cent  of  its  deposits,  as  provided  granted  to  It  by  act  of  Congress :  but  the  prohibition 
in  section  6191  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  of  this  section  shall  not  anect  the  titie  to  any  lands 


,  or  owned 

,^-    - .     ,        ,      • ,  — jc ^^^  ^  ^^^' 

ed  by  adding,  after  the  words  **  New  York,"  the  feited  to  the  United  States,  and  it  sliall  be  the  duty 

words,  **  and  tne  dty  of  San  Frandsoo,  Cal."  of  the  Attorney-General  to  enforce  every  such  forfeit- 

The  meaaure  was  approved  by  the  Prerident  Ty 'iut  oVp.^Sn^&SrK'^S^.-d'to'e?- 

Jlarca  8.  force  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty 

A  bill  was  pasaed  to  enable  the  Oommisaion-  of  the  court  to  determine  the  very  ri^^ht  of  the  matter, 

er  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  special  distribation  without  regard  to  mattere  of  form,  joinder  of  partiw, 

of  .eedsinthedronght-rtrickendistriCsof  f^S^^'^^^^rorTh^^tS^^J'^i 

Texas,  and  making  an  appropriation  for  that  ^he  parties  concerned  in  any  such  proceeding  arising 

purpose;  but  the  President  vetoed  the  mcas-  out  of  the  matten  in  this  act  mentioned, 

ure,  saying :  There  was  paased  by  Oongreas,  and  approved 

I  can  find  no  warrant  for  such  sn  appropriation  in  by  the  President,  a  bill  "  to  prohibit  any  oflS- 

the  Constitution ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  power  cer,  agent,  or  aervant  of  the  Government  of 

and  duty  of  tiie  General  Ooyemment  ought  to  be  ex-  the  United  States  to  Lire  or  contract  out  the 

tended  to  the  relief  ot  individual  suffering  which  is  in  i„u-^«  ^a  -v-«*i^«^«o  <n^tt-/»A.a«<wi  *Vv»  «4/^i.f{n<»  ♦i*^ 

no  manner  property  related  to  the  public  service  or  \^^^  ^}  pnaoners  incarcerated  for  yiolahng  the 

benefit    A  prevolent  tendency  to  disregard  the  lim-  1*^8  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

ited  misftion  of  this  power  and  dutv  should,  I  think,  It  declares  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 

be  Bteadfostiy  resisted,  to  the  end  that  the  lesson  officer,  agent,  or  servant  of  the  Government  of 

K^nXrv^frSSS^^^^^^  ^^«  United  states  to  contract  with  any  person 
not  support  the  people.  o'  corporation,  or  permit  any  warden,  agent, 
The  friendliness  and  charity  of  our  countrymen  can  or  official  of  any  State  prison,  penitentiary, 
always  be  relied  upon  to  relievo  their  fellow-citizens  jail,  or  house  of  correction  where  criminals  of 
in  misfortune.  This  has  been  repeatedlv  and  quit«  the  United  States  may  be  incarcerated,  to  hire 
lately  demons^mted.  Federal  aid  in  such  cases  en-  contract  out  the  labor  of  said  criminals,  or 
courages  the  expectation  of  paternal  care  on  the  part  ^  vw"m»^«'  vui,  uu^?  wfut  **  poi«.  vajujuawo,  v* 
of  the  Government  and  weakens  the  sturdiness  of  our  ^^7  Part  of  them,  who  may  hereafter  be  con- 
national  character,  while  it  prevents  the  indulgence  fined  in  any  prison,  jail,  or  other  place  of  in- 
among  our  people  of  that  kindly  sentiment  and  con-  carceration  lor  violation  of  any  laws  of  the 
du<^hich  strengthens  tiie  bonds  of  a  common  brotii-  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

^^  -'                            ,                 , .       ^       ,  -^  ^^^1  ^'as  passed  by  Congress  and  approved 

The  measure  to  restrict  ownership  of  real  by  the  President,  extending  the  free-delivery 

estate  in  the  Territories  to  American  citizens  system  to  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  ao- 

was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  cording  to  the  last  general  census  taken  by 

President  in  this  form :  State  or  United  States  law,  or  to  offices  that 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  had  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  a  groaa 

notdtizens  of  the  United  States,  or  who  have  not  law-  revenue  of  not  less  than  $10,000.     It  also  di- 

flillv  dedared  their  intention  to  hecome  such  dtizens,  ^i^^  letter-carriers  in  cities  of  more  than  75,- 

or  for  any  corpomtion  not  created  by  or  under  the  t\t\fi   i^i^^v^u^^*^  ^^a   ^^^-  i«*^  «u.^a  ^i.<u>a1 

laws  oftfieUn'ited  States  or  of  some  State  or  Territory  ^^^  whabitonts  and  over  mto  three  dasse^ 

of  the  United  Stetes,  to  hereafter  acquire,  hold,  or  members  of  the  first  to  receive   a  salary  of 

own  real  estate  so  hen^ifler  acquired,  or  any  interest  $1,000,   members  of  the  second  a  salary  of 
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$800,  and  the  members  of  the  third  a  salary  of   sions  and  relief  to  individuals,  bills  were  passed 
$600.    In  cities  of  less  than  75,000  population,    as  follows : 

it  divided  the  letter-carriers  into  two  classes,       Providing  for  the  erection  of  public  bundinn  at 
those  of  the  one  class  to  receive  a  salary  of    Eastoort,  Me.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Worcevter,  Mass., 

""'  I  ^'  ^a  Camden,  N.  J.,  Wilmington, 


in  the  United  States,  ite  Territories,  «.d  the  I'^^^^^rLi^^^.^.^^rtj.^  ""  "^ 

Distnct  of  Columbia,  approved   Feb.  26, 1885,  Aathorizing  the  oonstniction  of  bridgee  as  follows : 

and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  thereof,  Across  the  East  River  between  the  citv  of  Xcw  York 

the  foUowing  sections:  S?  ^J^J^V^^'  ^"^^  *i®  ^^^rT^^V^^A^^l^ 

^  below  the  Falls ;  across  the  Eastern  Branoh  of  the  Po- 

8bo.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasory  is  hereby  tomao  River  at  the  foot  of  Pennsvlvania  Avenue  East ; 
charged  with  the  duty  of  executing  the  proviaions  of  across  the  Tndewater  River  by  the  Ohio  Valley  Rail- 
this  act;  and  for  that  purpose  he  shall  have  power  road  Company;  across  the  Coosa  River  by  the  Eaat 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  such  State  conmiission,  and  West  Bauroed  Company  of  Alabama,  and  across 
board,  or  officers  as  may  be  designated  for  that  pur-  the  same  river  by  the  Talladega  and  Coosa  Valley 
pose  by  the  Oovemor  of  any  State  to  take  cbai]^  of  Railroad  Company  of  Alabama :  across  the  Sunflower, 
the  l3cal  affiiirs  of  immigration  in  the  ports  within  Yasoo.  and  Tombigbee  Rivers  in  Mississippt  bv  the 
said  State,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  pre-  GeoT]gia  Pacific  Railroad  Company ;  across  the  Tom- 
scribed  by  said  Secretary ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  bigbee  River  at  or  near  Columbus,  Miss.,  by  the  Tom- 
such  State  oommiaHion,  hoard  or  officen  so  designated  bigbee  Railroad  Company ;  across  the  Bed  River  in 
to  examine  Into  the  condition  of  passengers  arriving  Louisiana  by  the  Louisiana  North  and  South  Railroad 
at  the  poits  within  such  State  in  any  ship  or  vessel ;  Company ;  across  the  Tennessee  River  at  or  near  Shef- 
and  for  that  purpose  all  or  any  of  such  commissioners  field,  AlL,  at  or  near  Ountersville,  Ala.,  at  or  near 


examination  there  shall  be  found  amon^  such  pas-  the  North ;  across  the  St.  Louis  River  at  the  most  ao- 

Bongers  any  person  included  in  the  prohibition  in  this  oesslble  point  between  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 

act,  they  snail  report  the  same  in  writing  to  the  col-  Wisconsin ;  across  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  and  a  cer- 

lector  of  such  port,  and  such  persons  snail  be  per-  tain  island  therein  oy  the  citv  of  Winona,  Minn. ; 

mittod  to  land.  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  Fort  Madison  or  Keo- 

Skc.  7.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  kuk  or  between  toose  points,  at  Grand  Tower,  111. : 

establish  such  regulations  and  rules,  and  issue  f^om  between  East  Dubuque,  111.,  and  Dubuque,  la.,  ana 

time  to  Ume  such  instructions,  not  inconsistent  with  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  across  the  Missouri  River  between 

law,  as  he  shall  deem  best  calculated  for  carrying  out  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  within  five 

tiie  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  he  shall  prescribe  all  miles  of  Yankton,  Dak.,  at  Pierre,  Dak^  by  the  Du- 

fomis  of  bonds,  entries,  and  other  popers  to  bo  used  luth,  Pierre,  and  Black  Hills  Railroad  Cfomponv,  and 

under  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  various  provisions  at  the  most  accessible  point  between  the  city  of  Kan- 

of  this  act  sas  and  the  town  of  Sibley,  Mo. ;  and  across  Bayou 

Sbc.  8.  That  all  persons  included  in  the  prohibition  Barnard,  in  Mississippi, 
in  this  act,  upon  arrival,  shall  be  sent  back  to  the        Granting  right  of  wav  to  railroads  as  follows :  To 

nations  to  which  they  belong  and  fh>m  whence  they  the  Annapolis  and  Baltimore  Short  Line  Railroad 

came.    The  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  may  designate  Company  across  the  Government  farm  connected  with 


wnose  amy  n  snau  oe  w  ezecuie  lae  proYwions  oi  w.  vo. ;  lo  uie  unicago,  lumsas,  ana  nenmsKa  abu- 
this  section,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  reasonable  com-  way  through  the  Indian  Territory ;  to  the  Fort  Worth 
pensation  therefor,  to  be  fixed  by  regulation  prescribed  and  Denver  City  Railroad  Company  through  the  In- 
hr  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ^he  Secretary  of  dian  Territory ;  to  the  Fremont,  Elk  Horn,  and  Mis- 
tbe  Treasniy  snail  prescribe  regulations  for  the  re-  souri  Valley  Railroad  across  the  Fort  Meade  military 
turn  of  the  aforesaid  persons  to  the  countries  from  reservation;  to  the  Prescottand  Arizona  Central  Rail- 
whence  they  came,  ana  shall  Aimish  instructions  to  way  Compony  across  the  Fort  Whipple  military  res- 
the  board,  commu*Mon,  or  pcreons  charyred  with  the  ervation  m  Arizona ;  to  the  Maricopa  and  Pncenix 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  as  to  the  Railway  Compony  of  Arizona  througn  the  Gila  River 
time  of  procedure  in  respect  thereto,  and  may  change  Indian  reservation ;  to  the  Utah  Midhind  Railwsy 
such  instructions  from  time  to  time.  The  expense  of  Company  through  the  Unoompahgrc  and  Uintah  res- 
such  return  of  the  aforesud  persons  not  pennitted  to  ervations  in  the  Territory  of  Vtui:  through  certain 
land  shall  be  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  vessels  in  public  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  etc. ;  to  the 
which  they  came  ;  and  any  vessel  refusing  to  pay  such  Kocky  Fork  and  Cooke  City  Railway  Company 
expenses  shall  not  thereafter  be  permittoi  to  land  at  through  apart  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  in  Mon- 
or  clear  fh>m  any  port  of  the  United  States,  and  such  tana  Temtorv ;  and  to  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
expenses  shall  oe  a  lien  on  sud  vessel.  That  the  Manitoba  Railway  Company  through  the  Indian  res- 
necessaiy  exncnse  in  the  execution  of  this  oct  for  tiio  ervations  in  Northern  Montana  and  Northwestern 
present  fiscal  year  shall  be  pdd  out  of  any  money  in  Dakota, 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  To  make  Tampa,  Fla..  a  port  of  entry  and  Hart- 

8x0.  9.  That  all  acts  and  ports  of  acts  inconsistent  ford.  Conn.,  in  place  of  Middletown. 

with  thisoot  ore  hereby  repealed.  To  provide  for  holding  terms  of  United  States 

Sec.  lu.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  at  the  ex-  courts  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  at  Texarkana,  Ark. ; 

piration  of  thirty  days  after  its  possoge.  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. :  ot  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 

T       m^.^       X    ^t.    V.11     1       J         *.     "I  -.1.  Eastern  Judicial  District  of  North  Carolina;  of  the 

lo  addition  to  the  bills  already  noticed,  those  circuit  and  District  CourtA  of  tlie  United  States  for 

relating  to  appropriations  and  those  giving  pen-  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan  at  Bay  City ;  pro- 
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viding  an  additional  drcuit  judge  in  the  second  judi- 
cial cucuit ;  to  amend  section  586  of  the  Keviaed  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  division  of 
the  State  of  lUinoia  into  judicial  cUstriots,  and  to  pro- 
\ide  for  holding  terms  of  court  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict at  Peoria ;  and  to  amend  the  act  dividing  the 
State  of  Missouri  into  two  judiciaJ  districts,  and  to 
divide  the  eastern  and  western  districts  thereof  into 
divisions,  establish  district  and  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States  therein,  and  provide  for  the  times  and 
places  for  holding  such  courts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

For  the  relief  of  the  sufferen  by  the  wreck  of  the 
United  States  vessel  Ashuelot. 

For  the  construction  of  a  military  telegraph  line 
fh>m  Sanford,  Fla.,  to  Point  Jupiter,  Fla.,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  stgnalnrtation. 

To  provide  for  the  settlement  of  an  account  with 
the  Vicksburg  and  Meridian  Railroad  Company  for 
internal-revenue  tax,  and  to  refimd  the  amount  or  said 
tax  erroneously  assessed  and  collected. 

To  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
connection  with  the  colleges  estaolished  in  the  several 
States  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July 
2, 1862,  and  of  the  acts  supplementary  thereto. 

To  provide  a  school  or  ustruction  for  cavalry  and 
light  artillery,  and  for  the  construction  and  comple- 
tion of  quartera,  barracks,  and  stables  at  certain  posts 
for  the  use  of  the  Army  or  the  United  States. 

To  provide  for  the  location  and  erection  of  a  branch 
home  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Making  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  and 
erection  of  a  military  poet  near  the  city  of  Denver,  in 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

To  repeal  certain  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
March  8, 1875,  relating  to  the  purchase  of  arms  tor  the 
use  of  the  States. 

For  the  relief  of  graduates  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy. 

To  amend  an  act  entitied  ^*  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
muster  and  pay  of  certain  oificen  and  enlisted  men  ot 
the  volunteer  rorces,''  approved  June  8, 1884. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  accept  certain 
lands,  etc.,  near  Chicago,  IH. 

To  amend  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  modify  the 
postal  money-order  syf^tem,  and  for  other  purposes,*' 
approved  March  8, 1863. 

For  the  relief  of  the  survivore  of  the  exploring 
steamer  **  Jeannctte,''  and  the  widows  and  cnildren 
of  those  who  j^erished  in  the  retreat  from  the  wreck 
of  that  vessel  m  the  Arctic  sens. 

To  grant  cortdn  seal-rocks  to  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco.  State  of  California,  in  trust  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

To  provide  for  the  redemption  and  sale  of  the 
school-farm  landn  now  held  in  Beaufort  County,  South 
Carolina,  bv  the  United  States. 

To  proviae  for  the  appointment  of  hospital  stewards 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  to  fix  their  pay  and 
allowance. 

Authoriring  the  employment  of  mml-messengen  in 
the  postal  service. 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  amend  the 
statutes  in  reMion  to  the  immediate  transportation  of 
dutiable  goods,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
Juno  10, 1880. 

To  provide  for  the  a4]ustment  of  matters  connected 
with  certiun  judicial  proceedings  in  Pennsylvania  in 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party. 

To  amend  the  third  section  of  an  act  entitled  ^'  An 
act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  Sao  and  Fox  and 
Iowa  Indian  ret^ervations,  in  the  States  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March 
8, 1885. 

To  authorize  the  city  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  use  the 
site  of  Fort  Greene  as  a  public  park. 

To  release  unto  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for 
its  use  OS  a  public  tiioroughfare,  certain  portions  of 
the  military  reservation  near  said  city. 


To  authorixe  the  Secretary  of  War  to  improve  and 
enlarge  the  barracks  at  Newport.  Ky. 

To  convey  to  and  confirm  in  tne  city  of  Aurora,  in 
the  county  of  Kane  and  State  of  Illinois,  a  small  isl- 
and in  Fox  River,  located  within  the  limits  of  said  dty. 

To  provide  for  the  settlement  of  accounts  with  tibe 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

To  define  the  boundaries  of  the  collection  districts 
of  Miami  and  Sandusky,  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  credit  the 
Territory  of  Dakota  with  certain  suma  for  ordnance 
and  ordnance-stores  issued  to  said  Territory,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Relating  to  the  importing  and  landing  of  mackerel 
caught  during  the  spawning-season. 

For  the  allowance  of  certain  claims  reported  by  the 
aooounting  officen  of  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

To  amend  section  1661  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
making  an  annual  appropriation  to  provide  arms  ana 
equipments  for  the  militia. 

To  amend  an  act  in  relation  to  the  immediate  trans- 
portation of  dutiable  goods,  and  for  other  purposes, 
approved  June  10, 1880. 

To  amend  section  588  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States. 

To  repeal  certain  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
civil  offlcera. 

Providiii^  for  the  sale  of  public  documents. 

To  provide  for  grading  and  paving  the  approaches 
to  the  national  cemeteiy  near  Danville,  Va. 

For  the  ropair  and  preservation  of  the  road,  here- 
tofore constructed  by  the  Qoveroment,  leadimr  from 
Vicksbuig  to  the  national  cemetery  adjacent  thereto. 

To  authorize  the  construction  or  a  graveled  road  to 
the  Richmond  national  cemeteiy,  near  Richmond.  Va. 

To  authorize  Frank  W.  Hunt  to  maintain  a  rerry 
across  the  Missouri  River  at  the  military  roserration 
of  Fort  Buford,  Dakota. 

For  the  construction  of  a  stable  for  the  use  of  the 
hoHies  and  wagons  for  the  use  of  the  officen  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Extending  the  charter  of  ^*  The  Pre^dent  and  Di- 
rectors of  tlie  Firemen's  Insurance  Company  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown,"  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  regulate  insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  the  Airther  protection  of  property  from  fire,  and 
safety  of  lives,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  enable  foreign  cxecutora  and  administraton  to 
sue  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

For  the  relief  of  St.  Dominic's  Chureh,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

To  authorize  the  Conmiissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  permit  the  temporary  occupation  of  streets 
by  a  railway  for  the  purpose  of 'transporting  material 
to  fill  about  the  base  of  tne  Washington  Monument. 

To  regulate  steam-engineering  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

To  regulate  the  construction  and  operation  of  eleva- 
tors within  the  District  of  Columbu^  and  for  other 
purposes. 

To  quiet  title  to  certain  land  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Relating  to  arrears  of  taxes  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Authorizing  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to 
credit  the  District  of  Columbia  with  certain  moneys 
in  lieu  of  investing  the  same  in  bonds. 

COIOrECnCCT.  state  fitrenMBt  —  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  State  officers  daring  the  year: 
Governor,  Pbineas  0.  Loansbary,  Republican ; 
Lieatenant-Governor,  James  L.  Howard ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  L.  M.  Habbard ;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Warner ;  Comptroller,  Thomas 
Clark ;  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Edncation, 
Charles  D.    Hine;  Railroad    Commissioners, 
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(George  M.  Woodruff,  W.  H.  Haywood,  John  To  subject  trust  and  inTestment  oomptnieB  to  the 

W.  Bacon  succeeded  by  William  O.  Seymour;  supervision  of  the  bank  oommUtionerB. 

r»ks«#    T..<>«^««»  ^f  c«.vl«.»^    n^r.^     T^k«    T^  To  punish  falijo  pretenses  m  obtaining  the  registra- 

Chief    Justice  of  Supreme    Court,   John    D.  Uono?  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  to  punish  giving 

Parks;  Associate  Justices,   Elisha  Carpenter,  false pedi^oes. 

D wight  W.  Pardee,  D wight  Loomis,  Miles  T.  Restricting  ndlroad  traffic  on  Sunday  to  cases  of 

Granger  succeeded  bv  Sidney  B.   Beardaley.  necessity  or  mercv,  and  providing  that  the  highest 

The  first  five  officers  were  elected  by  the  Leg-  "^^  ^*~  Bhidlhe  chorged  on  that  day ;  seawn, 

Mu^  uiD»  uTv  vt»vDAo  '»''*'»  ^iwwu  i/j  wiw  a^  mileago,  or  commutation  tickets  not  being  receivable, 

lalatare  m  January,  there  being  no  choice  by  Xopunish  desertions  by  husbands, 

the  people  in  the  election  of  1886.  Baising  the  age  of  consent  in  females  fVom  ten  to 

LqcMathre  flMriwi.— The  session  of  this  year  fourteen  yean, 

was  the  first  under  the  biennial  system  estab-  ,  To  procure  enforcement  of  the  law  requiring  the  at- 

i>  1    J  u                  ^            J        t.  s.     Zi^            M.'^  tendance  ot  children  at  school, 

lished  by  a  recent  amendment  to  the  oonstitu-  RcgulaUng  the  rights  and  duties  of  electric  oompa- 

tion.     It  contmued  from  January  5  till  May  nien,  in  placing  theS  wires  in  public  highways. 

15.     United  States  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  To  punish  blackmail 

Republican,  was  re-elected  early  in  the  session  Providing  that  nopenon  shall  practice  dentistry 

by  a  vote  of  128  to  98  for  Charles  R.  IngersolL  5°^^"  *»«>"•  *  diploma  fh)m  some  duly  authomed 

vj  o  Tvi^v..  A«v»  w  vvj  I VI  vyucu«^«».  Au^cjio*  i«,  jgQ^|  collegc ;  or  has  had  eighteen  months'  expo- 

Democrat     The  refunding  of  a  part  of  the  Hence  hi  a  dental  office  and  attended  a  course  of  lect- 

pnblio  debt  was  accomplished  by  an  act  an-  ures ;  or,  if  from  another  State,  a  certiiflcato  from  a 

thorizing    the    redemption  of   $1,080,000    of  board  of  dental  examiners,  or  six  ^ears^  practice. 

bonds  issued  in   1877  and  bearing  6  per  cent.  ^To  prevwit  dwcrimmation  by  life-insurwice  oompa- 

imerest  on  or  before  the  1st  of   August  of  '"prSESiitinr^'^i^ishingthe  employment  of  wom- 

this  year.     To  enable  the  treasurer  to  do  this,  en  or  children  under  sixteen  yearv  of  age  more  than 

he  was  empowered  to  issue  new  bonds  to  the  ten  hours  a  day  in  any  manuiacturing,  mercantile,  of 

amonnt  of  $1,000,000  bearing  8^  per  cent,  in-  mechanical  establishment. 

teret  from,M.T  8  «d  w«ble  fiay  118»7^  |~^i|^S:'^S^T'SI"?o„1:SK5  Hu«.„e 
The  remaining  $80,000  of  bonds  were  to  be  Society  totakechSge  of  and  care  for  animals  neglect- 
paid  out  of  funds  already  in  the  treasury,  ed,  abandoned,  or  cruelly  treated,  and  to  destroy  dis- 
The  new  bonds  were  made  exempt  from  taxa-  eased,  disabled,  or  useless  animals.  ^  ,3 
tion.  Under  this  hiw  the  State  treasurer,  by  Providing  that  imitation  butter  «ihall  not  be  sold  or 
^^.^.4^.:. «  #^-  I  Mo  «,—  «Ki^  ♦«  -«ii  .k^  ^^^  wed  unless  the  fact  of  such  sale  or  use  is  plainlv 
advertising  for  bids,  was  able  to  mH  the  new  ^^^  ^„  ^  ^^^^  notice  posted  attheplace  of  safe 

bonds  m  June  at  a  premium,  one  half  of  them  or  use ;  that  it  shall  only  be  sold  in  packages  kbeled 

at  108*27  and  one  half  at  102  65.  to  show  the  fact  of  such  imitation,  and  appointing 

The  State  tax  for  1886  was  2  mills  on  the  *od  creating  a  dairy  commissioner  to  enforce  these 

dollar  an  increase  over  former  years  necessi-  ^^j'^'e^t  the  sale  of  llquo«  at  agricultural  fai». 

tated  by  extraordinary  expenses  for   building  To  reguUte  the  sale  of  medicines  and  poisons, 

new  armories,  and  for  the  enlargement  and  Impo^g  a  tax  on  the  net  earnings  of  any  registered 

improvement  of  the  State  prison.    No   such  or enroUedsailing- vessel. 

expenses  being  required  for  1887  and  1888,  S!:::^^!?^  ^,?  ^I  "fl^'^?*  "^^^^ 

th^Legislature  restored  the  former  rate  of  1*  j^^^'"^  *^'  *^"  punishment  of  incorrMpble  crim- 

mills  oil  the  dollar.  To  estoblish  free  public  highways  across  the  Con- 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  necticut  river  in  Hartford  County. 

lower  house :  Requiring  insurance  agents  to  obtain  a  license  from 

the  insurance  commissioner. 

Besolved,  That  the  following  be  proposed  as  an  Enabling  women  to  be  eligible  to  any  office  con- 

emendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  which,  neoted  wiui  the  management  of  the  pubbc  schools, 

when  approved  and  adopted  in  the  manner  providea  Adopting  the  reviftion  ot  the  general  statutes  made 

by  the  constitution,  :<hall  to  all  intents  and  purposes  by  the  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose, 

become  a  port  thereof,  viz. :  The    manufooturo  or  Providing  for  the  inspection  of  factories  as  to  dan- 

oompounding  of,  and  sale  or  keeping  for  sole  of,  in-  gerous  machinery,  bad  ventilation,  etc. 

toxicating  liquors,  excepting  for  sacramental,  medici-  Bevising  the  methods  of  assessing  the  valuation  of 

nol.  scientific,  mechanical,  and  art  purposes,  shall  be  railroads,  and  imposing  a  tax  ofl  percent,  on  such 

ana  hereby  are  prohibited  in  this  State ;  and  it  shall  valuation,  and  also  on  Uie  amount  of  their  ftmded  or 

be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  laws  for  the  en-  floatiug  indebtedness, 

foroement  of  this  article.  That  treasurers  of  savings-banks  shall  give  new 

Bestolved,  that  the  foregoing  proposed  amendment  bonds  at  least  once  in  six  yeam. 

to  the  constitution  be  continued  to  the  next  general  That  a  druggist  shall  not  make  more  than  one  sale 

assembly,  and  be  published  with  the  laws  passed  at  on  any  liquor  prettcription. 

the  present  session.  That  bouses  of  persons  who  make  a  business  of 

.     .  taking  children  under  ten  years  to  board,  exceeding 

The  principal  sums  voted  for  specific  objects  two  at  the  same  time,  shall  be  under  the  superviaion 

were,    for  the  Statute  Revision  Commission,  of  the  selectmen,  and  inspected  monthly. 

$18,000;  for  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Amending  the  militia  \^''.^^^^,i^j;^^'^  JJ* 

$10,000 ;  State  Reform  School,  $30,500 ;  fo^  Smu^"^^""  ^          '                ^  trumpeter  to  the 

preserving  the  record  of  the  Connecticut  Vol-  That  no  cemcter}*  association  shall  make  any  regu- 

unteers,  $25,000  ;    Danbury  Hospital,  $6,000  ;  lation  prohibiting^  the  en'ction  of  heodstones  provided 

Waterbnry  Hospital,  $26,000;  Fitch's  Soldiers'  hy  the  State  for  the  groves  of  soldiers,  sanors  and 

Home,  for  the  purchase  of  land,  $8,000 ;  School  ""^"hTiicooo  of  bonds,  mortgi^,  or  money  held 

for  Imbeciles,  $0,000.  bv  sny  church  sholl  bo  exempt  from  tax,  provided 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow  :  tiie  revenue  is  used  for  church  purposes,  rjid provided 
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tbe  Bodety^s property,  real  and  peiBoiiAl,  exempt  from  bonndary  treaty  as  it  stands;   permission  to 

taxBtion,  does  not  exceed  $20,000.  d\g  &  canal  and  conduct  enougn  water  from 

That  no  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  State  shall  bo  n^i^^^A^  «;«a-  #**-  ;m*^i^«rin<»  *\ia  no.ifl^oi^ir.n 

appointed  rspecial  constable,  policeman,  or  deputy  %"'^™^?  "^«'.  ^^^  ""P"^i;?«  V»®  nangation 

sheriff,  exoeptinff  the  Governor  may  ai)point  as  spedal  OX  San  Jaan  nver,  Costa  Kica  to  pay  25  per 

officer  any  regiuar  employ^  of  any  railroad  or  steam-  cent,  of  the  expense  involved  in  such  work; 

boat  company.  free  navigation  for  all  time  on  8an  Juan  river 

The  Senate  contained  14  Republicans  and  10  and  Lake  Nioarauga ;  acknowledgment  of  Cos- 
Democrats  ;  tlie  House,  137  Republicans,  109  ta  Rica^s  right  in  the  canal ;  settlement  of  all 
Democrats,  and  2  Independents.                        .  doubtful  points  in  the  treaty  having  reference 

State  PrisM. — The  remodeling  of  the  State  thereto ;  Costa  Rica  to  be  consulted  in  all  mat- 
prison  at  Wethersfield,  for  which  provision  ters  of  granting  concessions  relating  to  the 
was  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1886,  was  in  canal  or  transit;  liberty  to  navigate  in  Nica- 
progress  during  the  year,  and  was  nearly  com*  raugan  waters  without  exercising  jurisdiction ; 
pleted  at  its  close.  The  improvements  include  fixing  of  a  date  when  commissioners  are  to 
not  only  additions  to  the  former  buildings,  but  meet  for  determining  the  boundary-line, 
the  entire  reconstruction  of  the  cells  and  floor-  FUuuMe* — The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
in^,  leaving  only  the  stone  walls  of  the  old  nnnce,  of  June  8, 1887,  shows  that  the  national 
pnson  intact.  When  finished,  the  new  struct*  indebtedness  stood  as  follows :  Consolidated 
ure  will  be  one  of  the  best-equipped  institu-  foreign  debt,  £2,000,000 ;  home  debt,  $627.- 
tions  of  its  kind.  819;  paper  money  in  circulation,  $1,044,983. 

HallnMd8.~The  Legislature  of  1884  passed  a  Of  the  latter,  $26,000  were  withdrawn  and 
law  permitting  the  gradual  removal  of  grade-  destroyed  on  January  22,  and  this  canceling  is 
crossings  in  the  State,  on  petition  of  the  rail-  to  continue  at  the  rate  of  $26,000  quarterly  till 
road  company  or  the  local  authorities  to  the  extinguished.  It  had  been  estimated  by  him 
board  of  railroad  commissioners,  the  expense  that  the  home  debt  would  be  reduced  to  $426,- 
of  such  removal  to  be  equally  borne  by  the  828  on  Dec.  81,  1887;  but  the  Government  re- 
town  and  the  railroad.  Considerable  anxiety  Folved  to  pay  this  amount  by  anticipation,  and 
was  felt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  over  the  did  so  on  September  80,  much  to  the  benefit 
workings  of  this  law,  and  petitions  from  more  of  Costa  Rican  finances,  the  two  series  of  bonds 
than  forty  towns  were  received  by  the  Cover-  advancing  in  London  to  79}  and  77),  respect- 
nor,  urging  him  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  ively,  on  the  strength  of  the  dispatch  an- 
Legislature  to  secure  its  repeaJ.  The  danger  nouncing  the  liquidation  of  the  internal  in- 
apprehended  arose  from  the  intention  of  the  debtedness  of  the  republic.  Another  wise 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  financial  measure,  sanctioned  by  the  National 
to  abolish  all  its  grade-crossings  within  two  or  Government  on  Dec.  81,  1886,  was  the  renting 
three  years,  compelling  the  towns  along  the  of  the  Central  and  Atlantic  sections  of  the 
line  to  bear  half  of  the  expense.  As  the  law  Government  railroad  to  the  Cost  a  Rica  Fail- 
contemplated  only  a  gradual  removal,  and  its  road  Company,  a  London  corporation,  under- 
execution  rested  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  tnking  to  finish  the  line  under  the  management 
the  commissioners,  the  Governor  refused  these  of  Minor  Cooper  Keith,  the  well-known  finan- 
petitions,  believing  that  the  board  would  carry  oier  and  railroad  contractor.  From  1879  to 
out  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  not  itupose  too  1887  the  Government  had  incurred  an  annual 
heavy  a  burden  upon  the  towns  by  hastening  loss  of  $48,000  on  that  portion  of  its  railway, 
removals.  while  it  now  ceded  toe  management   upon 

COSTl  RICl,  one  of  the  five  Central  Ameri-  terms  favorable  to  the  national    exchequer, 

can  republics.    The  area  is  estimated  at  19,980  The  income  of  the  nation  in  1886-^87  was 

square  miles:  and  on  Dec.  81,  1886,  the  popu-  $2,888,762,  being  $176,188  in  excess  of  the 

lation  was  196,280.  estimate;  the  actual  outlay  was  $2,772,816. 

CiOTWBMeat.— The  President  of  the  Republic  At  the  instigation  of  the  President,  a  *^  banco 

is  Don  Bernardo  Soto,  whose  Cabinet  is  com-  hipotecario  "  is  to  be  established  in  the  capital, 

po8e<]   of  the  following   ministers:    Foreign  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  in  shares;  the 

Affairs,  Finance,  and  Commerce,  Don  Mauro  charter  to  extend  over  seventy  years;  to  be  a 

Fernandez;    Interior,   Public  Works,  Justice-,  bank  of  deposits  and  issue;  to  do  a  general 

Public  Worship,  and  Charity,  Don  Cleto  Gon-  banking  business,  and  advance,  on  first  mort- 

zalez  Viqnez;  War  and  Navy,  Don  A.  de  Jesus  gage  on  long  credits,  money  on  real  estate. 

Soto.    The  United  States  Minister  to  the  five  lniy.~The    actual  strength   of  the  active 

Central  American  republics,  resident  at  Guate-  army  in  1887  was  6,219  men ;  of  the  reserve, 

mala,  is  Hon.  H.  C.Hall.    The  Costa  Rican  1,067;   national  guard,    692;  together,  7.978 

Consul-Gen  era!  at  New  York  is  Don  Jos^  Ma-  men,  commanded    by    2,621   oflicers.    There 

ria  Mufloz.  were  40,288  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

Treaties. — In  September,  1887,  the  Costa  Post-Officet— In  1886  there  passed  through  the 
Rican  Congress  ratified  the  extradition  treaty  post-offices  of  the  republic  2,437,639  items  of 
with  Guatemala.  On  July  26,  1887,  the  Presi-  mail  matter,  as  follows :  664,910  letters;  825,- 
d en ts  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  made  a  788  Government  dispatches ;  618  registered  let- 
treaty  at  Managua,  the  principal  prorisions  of  ters;  9,676  postal  -  cards ;  1,411,602  newspa- 
which  are  the  following :  Confirmation  of  the  pers,  and  24,969  sample  packages.     The  in- 
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crease  was  609,247  as  compared  with  the  pre-  thej  come  on  their  own  aooonnt  or  under  eon- 

vious  year.  tract  with  others. 

Wcgnpfes.— Daring  the  year  1886-'87   the  New  litatrles.— -The  Government  procured 

national  telegraph  employed  27  offices,  and  7  from  abroad  26  cwt.  of  superior  cotton-seed, 

of  them  had  been  opened  during  the  year.  The  for  free  distribution  among  planters,  in  order 

income  was  $22,962,  against  $17,608  in  1886-  to  encourage  this  branch  of  agriculture,  and 

'86,  an  increase  of  $5,859.   Messages  dispatched  also  10,000  ^*  ramie  "  plants, 

to  the  interior  during  the  fiscal  year  1886-^87,  Basewaed* — Until  the  spring  of  1887,  no  Oos- 

69,885;   sent  abroad,  4,191.     New  lines  laid  ta  Rican  rosewood  had  been  exported  from 

daring  the  year,  20,324  metres.     The  telephone  the  Pacific  coast.  But  this  trade  has  now  been 

service  of  the  capital  wiaa  improved  in  July,  established. 

1886,  by  building  a  central  station,  and  uniting  The  manufacture  of  salt  has  been  undertaken 
all  the  telephones  in   one  system.     In  July,  at  Puntarenas — a  new  enterprise. 

1887,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Costa  Caads  ateltted  Dity  F^Mr— In  July,  1887,  the 
Rica  completed  with  Seflor  Cuenoa  Cruz,  of  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  continued  for  another 
Paris,  a  contract  respecting  cable  communica-  year  the  law  exempting  from  duty  the  foUow- 
tion.  Under  it  Seflor  Cruz  is  granted  permis-  ing  articles  imported  into  Costa  Rica  through 
sion  to  lay  one  or  more  submarine  cables  from  Port  Limon :  Linseed-oil,  turpentine,  plows, 
Costa  Rica  to  the  West  Indies  and  Venezuela,  harrows,pitch,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  nails,  Ptills, 
and  to  Nenr  York.  Permission  is  also  granted  hammers,  choppinff-knives,  wooden  houses  in 
to  run  the  cables  to  any  points  in  Central  or  pieces,  doors,  windows,  putty,  spades,  pitch- 
South  America.  The  contractor  binds  himself  forks,  rakes,  pickaxes,  paints,  slates,  cart- 
to  connect  these  cables  with  the  Canary  cable  spokes  and  felloes,  salt,  seed  of  all  desorip- 
system  in  course  of  construction.  Costa  Rica  tions,  screws,  glassware,  bits,  sacka,  galvanized 
guarantees  the  contractor  receipts  amounting  iron,  and  zinc  in  sheet*.  The  right  to  import 
to  85,000  francs  a  year.  The  first  cable  must  Indian  corn,  beans,  and  rice  duty  free  into  li- 
be  laid  within  two  years.  mon  waa  also  extended  for  one  year. 


—The  Costa  Rica   Railroad  Com-        C«menai— The  imports   into   Costa   Rica 

pany  has  been  formed  in  London  to  finish  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1886-*87  amounted  to 

operate  the  Central  and  Atlantic  sections  of  $4,562,727,  as  against  $8,428,696  in  1885-86; 

the  Qovemment  railway  under  a  lease,  with  a  an  increase  of  $1,184,081,  from  which  $718,846 

share  capital    of   £8,055,000,   £1,255,000   of  railroad  material  is  to  be  deducted,  leaving  the 

which  are  set  aside  for  finishing  the  railroad,  increase  $415,685.    The  exports  were  valued 

the  first  £855,000  shares  being  placed  on  the  at  $8,296,508  during  the  calender  year  1885, 

London  market  and  sold  on  June  24,  1886,  at  but  in  1886  they  did  not  exceed  $8,225,807, 

92*10.    The  republic  is  a  shareholder  in  the  the  decrease  being  $70,701.  The  various  prod- 

oompanj  to  the  extent  of  £600,000,  and  is  also  nets  shipped  during  1886  were  represent^  by 

entitled  to  dividends  in  the  net  earnings,  af-  the  following  amounts :   Coffee,  $2,259,262 ; 

ter  the  interest  of  6  per  cent  shall  have  been  bananas,  $476,775 ;  hides,  $95,754 ;  gold-dust, 

paid  on  the  £1,255,000  named.    The  Pacific  $27,840;  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  $89,289 ;  oth- 

seotion  of  the  railroad,  which  has  remained  er  products,  $120,787.    The  amount  of  coin 

under  the   Government's   own  management,  shipped   was    $246,650,  against  $229,851  in 

showed  net  earnings  of  $19,798  in   1885-*86,  1885.    The  American  trade  was  as  follows : 


and  of  $17,226  in  1886-'87.     But  this  Govern- 
ment railway  is  in  good  running  order,  well  fiscal  tzar. 

equipped,  and  the  workshops  furnished    with    

the  best  of  machinery.  issr  

Lbm. — ^During  the  summer  of  1887    ^^ 
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M.  C.  Keith  completed  arrangements  for  plac-  The  expansion  of  trade  was  due  to  the  rise 

ing  on  the  line  from  Port  Limon  to  the  United  fn  coffee. 

Stotes  eight  steamers  a  month  to  convey  plant-  Macallii.— There  were  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  188 

ains,  such  steamers  to  leave  on  Wednesday  primary  public  schools,  attended  by  14,478 

and  Saturday  of  each  week,  the  line  to  go  into  popilg,  who  were  taught  by  278  teachers,  the 

0|)eration  with  the  year  1888.    The  Govern-  Government  paying  toward  the  expense  in- 

ment  has  extended  to  the  end  of  1887  the  time  volved  in  teachers'  snlaries  the  sum  of  $108,698. 

which  Don  Rafael  Mont^far  has  to  perfect  ar-  Early  in  1887  a  decree  was  issued  that,  at  the 

rangements  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  expense  of  the  public  treasury,  eight  young 

steamers  between  Port  Limon  and  New  Orleans  men  and  two  girls,  Cosa  Ricans  by  birth,  be 

or  New  York.  Bent  either  to  Europe  or  the  United  States,  af- 

CUMte  tairigrattiiu— On   Jan.  27,  1887,  the  ter  examination  as  to  capacity ;  the  former  to 

Minister  of  the  Interior  issued  a  circular  di-  gtudy  either  mining,  civil  or  mechanical  engi- 

rected  to  the  captains  of  the  ports  of  Punta-  neering,  or  arts  and  manufactures,  or  the  mili- 

renas  and  Limon,  saying  that  the  Government  tary  or  natural  sciences,  the  latter  artistic  or 

will  not,  under  any   pretext  whatever,  allow  any  other  suitable  female  pursuits,  the  monthly 

the  landing  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  outlay  for  each  pupil  not  to  exceed  $50,  with 

Mongolian  race  arriving  from  China,  whether  free  passage. 
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(Un,  MNIH  XMU  MDLOCK,  an  Enslish    BDiioDB  for  a  Dune  eucli  u  he  oui  baild  fur 

novelist  and  poet,  borD  in  Htoke-oD-Trent,  Staf'    himeelf,  a  man  with  great  bnainesa  capaoitj, 

fordahire,  England,  in  1B26;  diet)  in  SbortlandH,    and  on  in  renter,  a  miin  who  baa  solved  Ifao 

Kent,  Oct.  12, 1B6T.    She  was  the  daughter  of    prohlem  of  oapitat  and  labor,  and  would  accn- 

a  olergjman  of  the  Establiabed  Chnrob,  who    ronlate  a  fortune  in  the  ordinar;  coone  of 

died  wlien  abe  was  jonng,  and  waa  aoon  fot-    eventa,  making  hia  natnra!  instincts  accondarj 

lowed  bj  bis  widow.    At  her  death,  the  nnall    to  hia  religinua  oonrictions.    Miae  Mnlock.  her- 

annnit;  on  wliich  the  family  bad  depended    self  propbetio,  makea  Julio   Halifax  aaj,  "I 

oeased,  and  the  jooog  girt  vaa  left  to  take    nevertheless  npbold   a  true    aristocracy,   the 

oare  of  her  two  brothers  with  the  earnings  of    beat   men  of  the  country.     These    ought  to 

her  pen.     Her  firat  published  book  was  one  for    govern  and  will  govern  one  day,  whether  their 

ehildren,    "  How   to  Win  Love,   or  Hhodn'a    patent  of  nobility  be  birth  and  titles,  or  only 

Leason."     Her  first  novel,   "The  Ogilriea"    nonesty  and  brains."    She  has  religious  oon- 

(1849),  contained  subtile  delineationa  of  charso-    victiuns   and   ia  forcible   in  their  definition, 

ter  and  life-like  sct-nes,  and  waa  well  received    but  has  no  denominational  feeling.    Although 

by  (he  public,  giving  her  a  fair  start  in  the    the  daughter  of  a  cliurohman,  she  was  not  a 

literary  fife.    This  was  followed  by  "OIhe,"    chnrohwoman.     In  her  earlier  sovela  she  fre- 

whicb  proved  equally  popular,  and  in  l&Gl  by    quently  avows  ber  belief  in  rolitnons  freedom 

of  thought  and  action,  "  that  every  one'a  con- 

aoience  is  free,  and  that  all  men  of  blaineleM 

life  ought  to  be  protected  by  and  allowed  to 

eerve  the  stale,  whatever  be  tbeir  religiona 

opinions."    This,  a  rare  doctrine  when  Um. 

Craik  wrote  "  John  Halifax,"  has  now  come  to 

be  almost  the  popnlar  voice. 

Such  books  aa  "  A  Life  for  a  Life,"  "  The 
Woman's  Kingdom,"  and  "  A  Brave  Lady," 
are  good  eiamples  of  the  strong  purpose  around 
which  Mrs.  Craik  drew  her  plot,  as  a  wreaib 
engraved  in  the  glaas  encircles  a  goblet.  The 
carving  luay  he  delicate  and  the  cutting  lend  a 
shimmer  of  beaaty  to  the  glass,  but  its  strength 
ia  not  thereby  enhanced. 

The  pure,  lender,  gentle  woman,  in  ber  story 
of  "  Hy  Mother  and  I,"  will  long  live  as  a  per- 
fect type  of  the  holy  estate  of  motherhood 
combined  with  that  of  true  widowhood.  In 
"  A  Noble  Life "  she  represents  a  Scottish 
DtMAS  uaiA  mnocK  caiit  earl,  the   laat  of  his  line,    heir  to   a  wealthy 

estate,  but  a  cripple,  as  the  exemplification  of 
a  st^ry  of  Scottish  the  Christ  principle  humanly  presented,  de- 
,  if  one  man's  devo-  veloped  in  tie  sonl  and  lived  in  a  life  of  eon- 
tiOQ  to  his  family  of  younger  brothers  and  stant  bodily  soffaring.  In  this  hero  we  see  a 
sisters  left  dependent  upon  bim  hy  tijo  death  character  of  such  mtellectual  breadth  and 
of  his  parenta.  Strange  a^  it  may  seem,  in  a  spiritual  depth  that  it  can  not  be  dwarfed  or 
book  whoso  title  is  simplicity  itself,  and  whose  bound  down  by  its  environment,  but  illnminee 
plot  is  far  from  enigmatic,  Mrs.  L'roik  displayed     with  divine  light  the  lives  of  those  about  iL 

aualitiea  highly  imaginative  and  dramatic.  Her  theme  in  this  book  might  have  been  made 
oon  after  this  story,  appeared  ■'  Alice  Lenr-  surpassingly  interesting,  hnt  not  for  the  mere 
mont,"  a  fairy  tale.  In  1862  followed  "  Aga-  sake  of  tickling  the  fancy  waa  Mrs.  Craik  ever 
tha's  Husband,"  "  AviUon,  and  other  Tsles,"  tempted  into  the  making  of  books.  With  the 
and  stories  and  books  for  young  people.  calm    imperturbability    born    of    her    single. 

In  1857  was  published  "  John  Halifax,  Gen-  strong,  moral  purpose,  she  passes  by  0|<eniDgs 
tieman,"  ber  most  popular  novel.  The  author  into  merely  romantic  or  emotional  fielda  of 
says  of  this  book,  that  a  goodly  portion  of  it  thought  which  would  he  entered  with  avidity 
WHswrittenataninn  in  tbeoldtownof  Tewkes-  by  the  ordinary  novel-writer.  She  does  not 
bury.  Neither  before  nor  since"John  Hah-  like  the  details  of  vice,  biitrather  would  shield 
fal,"  has  there  been  given  to  the  world  any  the  poor  sinner  in  his  shame,  leaving  the 
snch  living  portraiture  of  a  gentleman,  a  plague-spot  to  that  dear  Lord  who  can  heal 
Cbristiaii  hero,  a  practical  business  man  placed  the  miseries  revealed  to  him.  In  addition  to 
amid  surronnding:*  adverse  to  gentlemanline»s.  her  novelri  abe  was  also  the  author  of  seveml 
and  in  times  full  of  corruption.  This  hero  stories  for  girls,  some  volumes  on  social  and 
pcrrorms  no  deeds  of  sensational  heroism,  but  domestic  subjects,  translations Irom  the  French, 
leads  an  independently  pure,  strong  life,  which  and  innumerable  magazine  articles  on  a  great 
of  Itself  is  heroism  when  brought  into  contact  variety  of  subjects.  She  took  mnofa  Interest 
with    Bctuiil    boHiness    life.     Here  ia  a  miin    in  travel,  especially  in  the  Iriah  journey  cf 
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1886,  which  is  the  sahject  of  a  hook  pnhlished  leoted  as  tlie  motto  she  woald  wish  to  haild 

with  illustrations  by  her  young  friend,  Noel  into  a  home  of  her  own,  should  it  ever  be 

Paton,  *'  An  Unknown  Country/'  given  to  her  to  make  one.    In  the  house  there 

As  a  poet,  Mrs.  Graik  won  a  lasting  though  was  one  charming  room  that  served  for  library, 

somewhat  bumble  place.    Her  verso  is  go^,  music>room,  and  parlor,  filled  with  books  ana 

and  the  sentiment  is  invariably  noble.    Her  choice  pictures,  but  chiefly  beautiful  because 

words  are  full  of  cheer  and  comfort,  and  will  of  the  presence  of  its  mistress,  as  she  brought 

linger  in  the  memory  when  many  a  finer  lyric  her  work-basket  out  for  a  quiet  talk  with  her 

has  been  forgotten.    Her  most  pleasing  lyrics  friends.    Over  the  mantel  of  the  dining*room 

are  *^  Rothesay  Bay,''  '*  By  the  Alma  Kiver,"  was  the  motto  ^*  East  or  West,  Hame  is  best,'^ 

'*  i'hilip    my    Eing,"  *^  Douglas,  Tender  and  which  pleasantly  gave  the  spirit  in  which  Mrs. 

True,"    ^^  Plighted,"   and    **  The     Unfinished  Oraik  lived  in  her  home,  for  she  used  to  say 

Book."    ^*  Philip  ray  King"  was  written  for  that  home-keeping  was  more  to  her  than  story* 

her  god-son,  who  afterwai^  became  known  as  writing,  aod  she  often  got  only  one  hour  a 

'*  the  blind  poet,"  Philip  Bourke  Marston.  week  for  her  pen.    She  was  tall  and  stately  in 

Like  several  other  noted  writers  of  the  last  carriage,  with  a  winning  srnile  and  a  frank 

half-century,  Mrs.  Oraik  seemed   to  wish,  as  and  quaint  manner,  which  gave  one  the  best 

she  grew  older,  to  address  herself  .more  espe-  kind  of  welcome,  and  her  silver-gray  hair 

cially  to  youth,  and  she  carried  with  her  into  crowned  the  comfortable  age  of  a  woman  who 

old  age  the  same  child  heart  and  its  sparkling  had  used  her  years,  one  could  see  and  feel, 

freshness  and    grace,  winning,  as   in    earlier  always  to  the  best  purpose.    In  the  spring  of 

dayts  the  love  of  the  children.    Among  the  1887  Hubert  Herkoroer  painted  Mrs.  Oraik's 

most  popular  of  her  Juvenile  stories  are  *'*  The  portrait.    Frances  Martin  says  of  it  that  ''he 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie"  and ''The  Little  depicts  all  that  the  painter  can  render  of  the 

I^ame  Prince."    In  the    former,  a  sprightly,  repose,  the  quiet  dignity,  and  the  beauty  of 

good-natured  family    brownie  in    contradis-  her  advancing  age.    All  but  the  few  who  re- 

tinction   to   a  ^'family    ghost,"  becomes  the  member  the  elegance  of  her  youthful  figure, 

means  of  teaching  the  most  wholesome  les-  and  the  intent  gaase  of  the  youthful  face,  will 

sons  of  law,  order,  and  unselfishness  in  a  very  be  contented  with  such  a  portrait.    It  is  true 

palatable  and  amusing  way,  so  that  even  a  to  her  as  she  lived  and  as  she  died."    Mrs. 

brownie  may  be  a  missionary  if  he  belongs  to  Oraik's  death  was  caused  by  failure  of  the 

a  good  family.    In  "  The  Little  Lame  Prince  "  heart's  action.  The  passing  away  was  as  peace- 

we  have  a  diminutive  political  allegory,  well  fnl  as  any  death  sue  has  described.    It  was 

adapted   to  youthful   minds,  and    the   same  like  that  of  Oatherine  Ogilvie,  and  like  the 

wholesome  truths  with  which  she  fills  her  falling  asleep  in  death  of  cfohn  Halifax,  and  as 

books  for  older  people  are  conveyed  in  one  of  like  a  translation  into  the  Heavenly  Land  as 

Uie  most  delightful  little  fairy  stories.  that  of  Ursula  his  wife.    It  was  the  death  Mrs. 

In  18G4  a  pension  of  £60  a  year  was  con-  Oraik  had  always  foreseen  for  herself.    Her 
ferred  upon  Miss  Mulook.    A  personal  friend  only  desire  was  to  live  long  enough  to  witness 
of  hers  writes :  '*  In  1864  her  literary  work  the  marriage  of  her  adopted  daughter ;  when 
received  the  appreciation  of  a  pension  from  this  could  not  be,  she  murmured,  '*  No  matter, 
the  civil  list,  and  the  next  year  her  personal  no  matter,"  a  fitting  remark  from  the  lips  of 
life  was  crowned  by  her  marriage  to  George  one  who  had  once  penned  these  words  "  wlieth- 
lillie  Oraik,  the  younger.    Mr.  Oraik,  who  is  er  we  see  it  or  not,  all  is  well."    The  Sunday 
a  member  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Macmillan  after  her  death,  in  the  church  she  had  attended 
A  Oo.,  was  somewhat  younger  than  liis  wife,  at  Shortlands,  Mr.  Wolley,  in  his  sermon,  intro- 
but  the  marriage  was  most  happy  as  she  once  duced  this  stanza  from  one  of  her  poems : 
had  occasion  to  say  to  another  lady  who  came  to  <«  And  when  I  lie  in  the  green  kirkyard, 
her  in  regard  to  a  marriage  under  similar  con-  With  the  mold  upon  my  breast, 
dition^."    The  home  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orsik  Say  not  that  «he  did  well-or  iU, 
built  for  theropelves   was   one  of  the  most  ^^^   ^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^ 
charming  about  London,  acros^s  "the  lovely  Mrs.  Oraik  was  a  conspicuons  advocate  of  the 
Kentish  meadows  "  at  Shortlands,  ten  miles  legalization  in  England  of  marriage  with  a  de- 
southeast  of  London.     It  stood  in  the  pleasant  ceased    wife's  sister,  in  order  that  the  law 
English   country,   with  a    delightful    garden  might  be  uniform  at  home  and  in  the  colonies, 
stretching  out  from  it,  and  outside  the  house  and  not  long  before  her  death  she  offered,  in 
toward  the  prden  was  a  little  recess  called  promotion    of   this   reform,  to    reissue   ner 
'*  Dorothy's  Parlor,"  where  Mrs.   Oraik  was  ''  Hannah,"  with  a  new  preface  dealing  with 
fond  of  taking  her  work  or  her  writing  on  a  the  question.    She  always  considered  that  the 
summer's  day.    It  was  named  for  the  little  critics  and  the  public  were  wrong  in  ranking 
daughter  they  had  adopted  years  ago,  having  her  most  famous  work  as  her  best.     "  A  Life 
no  children  of  their  own,  who  was  the  sun-  for  a  Life  "  she  invariably  maintained  was  her 
shine  of  the  house  up  to  the  time  of  her  foster-  highest  reach  in  fiction,  an  opinion  shared  by 
mother's  death.     Within  the  recess  was  the  many  of  her  literary  friends. 
I^in  motto  "  Deus  h»c  otia  fecit "  (God  made  There  must  be,  however,  in  ''  John  Halifax" 
this  rest),  which  Mrs.  Oraik  once  said,  she  se-  a  quality  that  appeals  to  the  universal  heart,  a 
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certain  homeliness  that  cansesit  to  be  read  and  pression  of  the  export  duties  on  sngar,  molasses, 
loved  wherever  English  is  spoken.  Her  last  and  mm,  the  reduction  by  20  per  cent,  of  the 
completed  literary  work  was  an  article  for  consumption  tax,  and  the  annual  reductions 
"  The  Fomm,^^  published  in  New  York,  and  at  fixed  with  reference  to  the  trafSc  between  Cuba 
the  time  of  her  death  she  was  at  work  upon  and  the  Peninsula,  such  reductions  being  esti- 
another  article  for  the  same  periodical,  entitled  mated  to  aggregate  $2,721,625.  i 
^^Nearing  the  End."  She  left  an  estate  of  A  highly  creditable  measure  was  the  pay- 
about  $8^5,000.  ment    by  anticipation    of  the   custom-house 

The  following  list  of  Mrs.  Graik's  works  bonds  of  1878  still  in  circulation,  and  of  the  6- 
was  made   last  year  by  her  husband,  with  per-cent.  hypothecary  bonds  of  1880  at  par,  in 
Ler  co-operation,  adding   one   or  two   that  Cuba,  Madrid,  Paris,  and  London,  on  July  1 
have  since  appeared.    Novels: '^  The  Ogilvies"  and  Oct.  1,  1887,  respectively.    The  directors 
(1849) ;  ''  Olive  "  (1850) ;  ''  The  Head  of  tiie  of  the  Spanish  Bank  declared  on  July  1  a  semi- 
Family '' (1857) ;  **  Agatha's  Husband  "(1853);  annual  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  gold;  and  the 
*^  John  Halifax,  Gentleman  "  (1857) ;  **  Chris-  Bank  of  Commerce   declared  a  semi-annual 
tian's    Mistake  "    (1865) ;    **  A    Noble  Life  "  dividend  of  8  per  cent.     A  new  bank  is  to  be 
(1866);    ^'Two    Marriages"    (1867);     '^The  founded  at  Havana  by  tobacco- exporters,  for 
Woman's  Kingdom  "  (1869)  ;  **  A  Brave  Lady  "  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  dealings. 
(1870) ;  ''  Hannah  "  (1871) ;  ''  My  Mother  and  GcMnd  CMdlttoii*— Cuba,  being  thinly  popn- 
1 "    (1874) ;    *'  The     Laurel    Bush  "    (1876) ;  lated,  mountainous  toward  the  east,  and  thick- 
^^  Young  Mrs.  Jardine "  (1879) ;  '^  His  Little  ly  wooded,  with  comparatively  few  railways 
Mother"    (1881):    *'Miss   Tommy"    (1884);  and  good  high-roads,  while  lying  within  the 
*^  King  Arthur  "  (1886).    Miscellaneous  works :  tropics,  is  still  suffering  from  the  disorders  re- 
^*  Avillion  and  other  Tales"  (1858);  '^Nothing  suiting  from  a  ten  years'  insurrection  and  the                   | 
New  "  (1857) ;  '^' A  Woman's  Thoughts  about  abolition  of  slaverv.    The  daily  press  teemed                  • 
Woman  "  (1858) ;  '*  Studies  from  Life  "  (1861) ;  in  1887  with  accounts  of  highway  robberies, 
"  The    Unkind   Word    and    other    Stories "  the  kidnapping  of  well-to-do  farmers,  and  even                  ' 
(1870) ;   ^'  Fair  France  "  (1872) ;    ^'  Sermons  children,  held  for  a  ransom,  incendiarism,  and                  i 
out  of  Church  "  (1875) ;    *'  A  Legacy,   being  even   a  few  landings  of  filibusters.    Soldiers, 
the  Life  and  Remains  of  John  Martin,  School-  mounted  police,  and  armed  bands  of  citizens 
masterand  Postmaster  "(1878);  **  Plain  Speak-  have  been  keeping  up  a  lively  wartiare  with                  I 
ing  "  (1882) ;    *'  An    Unsentimental   Journey  those  anarchical  elements,  hut  the  task  is  diffi- 
Through  Cornwall "  (1884) ;  **  About  Money  cult,  and  it  may  take  some  time  yet  ere  the 
and  Other  Things"  (1886);  *^An   Unknown  island  is  purged  of  those  disorderly  elements                  ' 
Country  "  (1887).    Poetry:  "Poems  "  (1859),  continually  cropping  up  again  in  consequence 
expanded  into   *^  Thirty  Years'   Poems,   New  of  the  deep  demoralization  which  seems  t^  ex-                  ! 
and  Old  "  (1881) ;  "  Children's  Poetry  "  (1881) ;  ist  in  a  portion  of  the  lower  stratum  of  society.                  1 
"  Songs  of  Our  Youth  "  (1875).     Children's  To  a  considerable  extent  it  also  exists  among 
Books:  "How  to  Win  Love;  or,  Rhoda's Les-  merchants  and   Government  officials,  notably                   | 
son  "(1848);  "  Cola  Monti "  (1849) ;   "Alice  revenue  officers;   hence  the  Captain-General 
Learmont,  a  Fairy  Tale"  (1852);  ''A  Hero"  was  compelled  to  take  energetic  measures  to                  | 
(1853);   "Bread  Upon  the  Waters"   (1852);  arrest  ^gantio  frauds  at  the  Havana  Custom- 
"  The  Little  Lyohetts  "  (1855) ;  "  Michael  the  House,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  no  se- 
Miner"  (1846);  "Our  Year"  (1862);  "Little  cret  for  a  long  time.    Small-pox  and  yellow- 
Sunshine's  Holiday"  (1875) ;  "  Adventures  of  fever  were  exceptionally  malignant  in  1887  at 
a  Brownie  "  (1872) ;  "  The  Little  Lame  Prince  "  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  elsewhere.    Extensive 
(1874).     She  also  prepared  the  "Fairy  Book"  and  destructive  inundutions  also  occurred,  and 
and  "  Is  it  True  ? "  two  volumes  of  old  fairy  an  earthquake  visited  Santiago  September  28, 
tales  translated  from  Mrae.  Guizot  de  Witt's  but  without  doing  much  harm.     Yet  planters 
"  Motheriess,  or  a  Parisian  Family,"  "  A  French  have  borne  these  visitations  with  patience,  as 
Country  Family,"  "  The  Cousin  from  India,"  the  great  planting  interest  is  evidently  entering 
and  "  Twenty  Years  Ago,"  and  edited  a  series  upon  an  era  of  comparative  prosperity  through 
of  books  for  girls.  the  better  orgnnizntion  of  labor  and  the  sugar 

CIJBl,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  belong-  industry,  the  gradual  appreciation  of  the  value                 . 

ing  to  Spain.    (For  statistics  of  area,  popnla-  of  the  staple,  and  several  well-timed  reforms, 

tion,  etc.,  see  "Annual  Cyclopssdia"  for  1883.)  chiefiy  in  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  and 

Iniy. — The  Commander-in-Chief  and  Cap-  mercantile  classes, 

tain- General  of  the  island  is  Don  Saba  Marin,  Suspicions  having  been    aroused    that    the 

and  the  Segundo  Cabo,  Seflor  Sanchez  Mira.  treasury  was  systematically  defrauded  through 

The  strength  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba  in  the  connivance   of  custom-house    officials  at                  i 

1887  was  19,000.  Havana,  the  Captain-General,  on  Aug.  18, 1887, 

Flmuice. — The  Cuban  budget  for  1887-'88  es-  ordered  the  military  seizure  of  the  custom- 
timates  the  outlay  at  $22,862,541,  being  $3,097,-  house,  all  means  of  outlet  to  the  wharves  and 
194  less  than  for  1886-'87.  The  income  is  es-  warehouses  having  been  closed,  and  guards  es- 
timated at  $23,278,100,  hence  there  would  re-  tnblished  over  every  wharf  and  avenue.  For 
suit  a  surplus  of  $410,559  in  spite  of  the  sup-  several  days  following  a  committee  of  investi- 
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gation  was  engaged  in  an  examination  of  the 
recent  operations  of  the  castom-bouse,  and  the 
superior  officers  and  many  subordinates  were 
suspended.  Meanwhile,  all  other  operations 
were  paralyzed — the  wharves  were  covered 
with  goods,  numbers  of  loaded  lighters  were 
not  permitted  to  di:jtGbarge  their  cargoes,  while 
crowds  of  laborers  were  standing  around  idle. 
Several  committees  of  importhig  merchants 
called  upon  the  Oaptain -General,  and,  admitting 
that  they  were  more  or  less  compromised  in 
the  irregular  way  of  doing  custom-house  busi- 
ness, begged  to  be  allowed  to  correct  their  en- 
tries already  made.  But  three  days  were  al- 
lowed them,  and  during  that  time  the  ordinary 
receipts  from  customs  duties  were  more  than 
trebled.  The  Government  at  Madrid  approved 
the  acts  of  the  Captain- General.  The  resigna- 
tion of  the  Intendant-Generd  of  Finance  was 
also  accepted,  and  Don  Anibal  Arieste  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  oustoin-houae  as  special  dele- 
gate of  the  Oaptain-General. 

EefcwHi — ^The  excise  duty  on  fresh  meat  was 
reduced  July  1  from  80  cents  to  25  cents  on  each 
eight  kilogrammes,  and  the  collection  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Spanish  Bank  according  to  an 
agreement  made  in  Madrid  between  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  bank  and  the  Home  Government 
The  amount  to  be  collected  is  $1,000,000.  Oi- 
gars  manufactured  for  local  consumption,  and 
not  packed  in  boxes,  but  simply  wrapped  in  pa- 
per, it  was  decided  by  the  Intendant  General, 
are  henceforth  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  stamp 
duty.  The  following  Spanish-colonial  products 
are  to  be  admitted  duty  free  into  Spaiq  and  the 
B:ilearic  I^Ies,  provided  they  are  shipped  thitlier 
direct  under  the  Spanish  Hag:  Sngar,  molasses, 
rum,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa.  Those  shipped 
nnder  a  foreign  flag  are  to  be  subject  to  the  du- 
ties established  by  the  law  of  June  80,  1882, 
which  duties  are  gradually  being  reduced  till 
the  year  1800,  with  the  difference  that  products 
nnder  a  foreign  fl  ig  coming  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  only  to  pay  one  fifth  of  the  duty 
that  Cuban  products  are  subject  to. 

EaiifipatlM.— A  royal  decree  dated  Oct  7, 
1886,  abolished  the  ^^  patronato  ^'  or  pemi-slav- 
ery  in  Cuba,  which  was  a  transitory  form  of 
servitude  created  by  the  Abolition  Law  of  Feb. 
18, 1880,  thus  doing  away  with  the  last  ves- 
tige of  slavery. 

taMlgraliti.— At  the  instigation  of  the  Cr6- 
dito  Territorial  Hipotecario  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba, 
arrangements  were  made  in  March  to  set  on 
foot  a  current  of  Italian  immigrants  of  the 
laboring-class,  sugar-planters  being  anxious  to 
procure  field-hands  and  other  operatives  from 
Southern  Europe,  yuch  operatives  to  receive 
$15  a  month  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  $9 
the  latter  half,  together  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing, if  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty. 

HtinsTlTeMU  trHtf.-On  Sept  21,  1887,  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington  published 
the  ensuing  memorandum  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Spain  for  the  reciprocal 


and  complete  suspension  of  all  discriminating 
duties  of  tonnage  or  imposts  in  the  United 
States  and  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
and  all  other  countries  belonging  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain,  npon  vessels  of  the  respective  conn- 
tries  and  their  cargoes : 

1.  It  is  positively  agreed  that  ftom  this  date  an  ab- 
solute equalization  of  tonnage  dues  and  imposts  shall 
at  once  be  applied  to  the  prwiuction  of  or  articles  pro- 
ceeding from  the  United  StateM  or  any  other  foreign 
country,  when  carried  in  vef«els  belon^rinff  to  citizens 
of  the  ifnited  States  and  under  the  American  fla^,  to 
the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines, 
and  also  to  all  other  countries  belonqrinfr  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain,  and  that  no  higher  or  other  tonnage  dues  or 
imposts  shall  be  levied  upon  8aid  vessels  andthe  goods 
carried  in  them^  as  aforesaid,  than  are  paid  by  Spanish 
vessels  and  their  caigocM  under  similar  circumstances. 

2.  On  the  above  conditions  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  at  once  issue  a  proclamation  de- 
claring that  these  discriminating  tonnage  dues  and  im- 
posts in  the  United  States  are  suspended  and  discon- 
tinued as  regards  SponLih  vessels  and  produce,  manu- 
iucftures  or  nierehandise  imported  into  the  United 
States  proceedinff  tnm  Spain,  and  ftx>m  the  aforesaid 
possessions  and  irom  the  PhiUp|>ine  Islands,  and  aUui 
lh>m  all  other  countries  belonging  to  the  Crown  o( 
Spain,  or  from  any  foreign  country. 

This  protocol  of  an  ogroement  is  offered  by  the 
Government  of  Spain  and  accepted  by  that  of  the 
United  States  as  a  lUl  and  satistactoiy  notification  of 
the  facta  above  recited. 

8.  The  United  States  Biin'ister  at  Madrid  will  be 
authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Afiairs,  either  by  an  agreement  or  treaty,  so  as  to 
place  the  commerdol  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Spun  on  a  permanent  tooting  advantageous 
to  both  countries. 


€■!•• — About  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber the  Government  published  at  Havana  some 
new  regulations,  according  to  which  American 
citizens  are  now  allowed  to  land  at  or  depart 
from  Cuban  ports  without  being  obliged  to  pre- 
sent a  pa8S[K>rt  or  other  document  ngned  by  a 
Spanish  consuL  A  simple  certificate  from  the 
American  consul  at  the  port  of  entry  hence- 
forth suffices  for  the  identification  of  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  enables  him  to  travel 
all  over  Cuba,  to  remain  on  the  island  as  long 
he  pleases,  and  to  leave  whenever  he  wishes. 

Ballrtiii — A  concession  was  granted  to  Don 
Marcos  Fial  y  Cabrizas  to  build  in  the  province 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba  a  railroad  between  Palma, 
Soriano  and  San  Luis.  A  branch  line  has  been 
built  connecting  Remedies  with  Rojas  and  the 
Zaza  Railway.  In  February  work  was  begun 
to  extend  the  Western  Railroad  from  Consola- 
cion  del  sur  to  Pinar  del  Rio.  A  French  com- 
pany has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  build  a 
railroad  from  Holguin  toNipe.  TheMatanzas 
Railroad  reduced,  early  in  the  year,  the  freight 
on  new  machinery  60  per  cent.,  and  on  old  ma- 
chinery 66  per  cent.,  coal  to  pay  70  cents  a  ton, 
and  only  63  cents  on  quantities  of  1,000  tons 
and  npward.  Application  was  made  early  in 
the  year  for  a  concession  to  construct  a  railway 
to  connect  Sagua  la  Grande  with  Manicaragua, 
where,  next  to  that  of  the  Vuelta  Abi^o,  thebest 
tobacco  is  grown  in  Cuba.  The  government  of 
the  island  has  resolved  that  a  branch  railway  be 
built  from  J^caro  to  Pnnta  de  Burro,  in  order  to 
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facilitate  the  export  of  cattle  and  wood  from 
Moron  and  OiegodeAvila.  During  1886  the 
Gerro,  Jesns  del  Monte,  Carmelo  and  Principe 
lines  of  tramway  in  the  city  of  Havana,  with  the 
Vedado  and  Vibora  branch  linee,  forwarded 
altogether  5,529,604  passengers  paying  fares, 
and  09,896  riding  free ;  together,  5,629,000  pas- 
sengers ;  the  total  fare  collected  being  $766,795. 
Adding  thereto  $15,169  accruing  from  other 
sources  of  income,  the  total  gross  earnings 
reached  $781,964 ;  and  deducting  therefrom  the 
expenses,  $572,647,  there  were  net  earnings  to 
the  amount  of  $209,317  or  18  per  cent,  on  the 
capital.  The  Minister  of  tlie  Colonies  at 
Madrid  has  decreed  a  general  plan  of  high-road 
building  for  Cuba. 

Tskgnplis.— The  Spanish  Minister  of  the 
Colonies  granted  during  the  summer  a  conces- 
sion to  Don  Jos6  Rafael,  Vizarrondo  to  lay  a 
cable  between  Cuba  and  Hayti.  A  cable  was 
laid  early  in  the  year  in  the  bay  of  Havana,  con- 
necting Forts  el  Morro,  la  Cabafia,  and  the  city 
of  Havana. 

StMBsblp  VmuB — ^The  subsidy  that  the  Span- 
ish Government  has  agreed  to  pay  the  Spanish 
Transatlantic  Steamship  Line  insures  the  follow- 
ing: Line  between  Spain,  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  and  Mexico,  86  voyages  per  annum; 
Philippine  Island  line,  13  voyages;  La  Plata,  6 
voyages ;  Fernando-Po,  6  voyages;  Morocco,  24 
voyages.  The  company  engages  to  establisli 
branch  lines  for  the  traffic  with  the  United 
States,  Central  America,  the  Marianne  and 
Caroline  Islands,  China,  and  Japan. 

Metlferelegicil  dfcasmtory.— The  Groverqment 
intends  establishing  a  meteorological  observa- 
tory nt  Santiago,  and  has  written  to  New  York, 
London,  and  Parisfor  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  latest  and  most  approved  instruments. 

FtirMiBg. — The  new  sugar-making  system 
known  under  the  name  of  central  plantations 
has  given  satisfactory  results  to  all  planters 
who  have  been  able  to  adopt  it.  The  number 
of  plantations  of  this  class  increased  notably 
in  1887,  absorbing  at  the  same  time  all  the  sur- 
rounding small  ones.  Land-owners  of  the  de- 
molished estates  subdivide  them  among  farmers 
and  small  planters,  who  sell  their  cane  to  the 
central  factories  at  prices  that  are  either  paid  in 
money  or  in  manufactured  sugar,  $2.50  for  100 
pounds  centrifugal,  as  an  average,  being  gener- 
ally considered  as  the  equivalent  for  2,500 
pounds  of  cane  after  grinding  and  marketing  ex- 
penses are  deducted.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
from  85  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  1887  crop  has  been 
manufactured  under  this  system,  and  that,  de- 
spite the  disappearance  of  slavery  and  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  under  which  a  large  number  of 
planters  have  been  laboring,  sugar-crops  above 
the  averaffe  in  size  will  be  produced.  In  the 
Zaza  Central  sugar-house  a  new  sugnr-bagging 
machine,  invented  by  Don  Joaquin  B&rbara, 
was  introduced  early  in  1887,  an  apparatus 
evidently  destined  to  do  good  service  as  a  labor- 
saving  machine.  Sefiores  Mendieta  and  Gor- 
riti  have  introduced  a  new  furnace  for  sugar- 


houses,  in  which  '^leagasse,*'  or  expressed  cane, 
is  advantageously  utilized  as  the  onlj  liiel.  The 
Cuban  sugar-crop,  ended  Dec.  1, 1886,  was  687,- 
287  tons  for  export,  besides  85,000  tons  for 
home  consumption;  together,  672,237  tons, 
against  625,811  tons  in  1885.  The  exports  to 
Aug.  1,  1887,  amounted  to  891,506  tons,  while 
the  stock  in  the  six  ports  on  that  date  wa<«  116- 
798  tons ;  total,  508,299  tons,  against  exports 
during  the  corresponding  period  in  1886  of  418,- 
764  and  stock  174,845  tons;  total,  598,609. 
These  figures,  showing  a  falling  off  of  85,810 
tons  in  the  crop  up  to  August  1,  indicated  that 
the  crop  of  1887  would  not  exceed  in  yield 
600,000  tons,  which  has  since  been  confirmed. 
A  fresh  impulse  is  to  be  given  to  cocoa-plant- 
ing, which  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay, 
there  being  only  twenty-five  plantations  in  the 
island.  Don  Jos6  Antonio  Barrera,  Don  Man- 
uel Delgardo,  and  Don  Manuel  Carrera  y  Ster- 
ling of  Remedios  purchased  early  in  1887  the 
Itabb  cocoa  estate  of  Yaguajuay,  in  order  to 
extend  and  replant  it  and  revive  this  branch 
generally  in  the  district. 

Botialc  Guitm» — In  the  Campo  de  Marte  the 
necessary  transformation  was  taken  in  hand  in 
May  to  lay  out  six  lateral  gardens,  in  which 
Philippine  plants  imported  by  Dr.  Villarraza 
are  to  begin  the  creation  of  a  botanic  garden. 

IrM-Hiiilag* — In  1888  an  American  company 
bought  a  group  of  the  iron-mines  that  had  been 
claimed,  and  built  a  railway  16(  miles  in  length, 
and  a  large  wharf.  In  1884  the  company  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  22,000  tons  of  ore ; 
in  1885,  80,000  tons;  and  in  1886, 110,000  tons. 
But,  so  far,  they  have  not  begun  to  ship  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capacity  of  the  mines ;  that  they 
may  do  so  they  are  building  a  line  of  steamers 
of  their  own  under  the  English  flag,  two  of 
which  vessels  are  already  running.  When  the 
ships  are  completed  they  expect  to  ship  1,000 
tons  of  ore  a  day.  There  is  no  underground 
mining  of  this  ore,  but  merely  cutting  down 
the  hill- side,  throwing  away  the  incasing  dirt 
and  rock,  and  taking  out  the  ore  from  the  solid 
vein.  Although  some  contracts  have  been  lately 
made  with  people  in  the  United  States  for  man- 
ganese-mines, none  of  them  have  been  worked. 

CoMBerce. — The  trade  of  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  was  distributed  among  leading  commer- 
cial nations  as  follows : 


NATION. 

Import  ■. 

Kzporti. 

TotaL 

United  States.. 

England 

France 

Spain 

$46,410,856 
4J98,88C 
2,608,1S8 
9,478,588 

$10.57^865 

10,882,797 

1,157,959 

18,610,578 

$58,985,121 

15.e2ft.118 

8,766.147 

88,084,106 

The  American  trade  with  Cuba  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


FISCAL  YEAR. 

Import  from  Cabs 

into  th« 

United  StstM. 

fromtho  United 
StetettoOalM. 

Total  tnd*. 

1888 

$6^544,584 
57,181,497 
42,806,098 
51,110,780 
49,515,484 

$14,567,918 

10,562,880 

8,n9,195 

10,090.879 

10,188,980 

$80,112,458 

1884 

67,744,877 

1885 

1887 

51,08^2^ 
61,181,69$ 
59,654,864 
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Ciluitai^  EtilHi — Tlie  mortal  remains  of  GoDoa,  on  board  the  Italian  man-of-war,  Mat- 
Christopher  Colambns  were  removed  from  the  teo  Brazza,  on  Jaly  2,  in  charge  of  Monsignore 
cathedral  of  Havana,  where  they  had  hitherto  Oocio,  the  Papal  Intemnntius  in  Brazil,  and 
found  a  resting-place,  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  bnried  with  great  ecclesiastical  pomp. 

D 

DAKOTA*  Tenttsrlal  GeTeiUMit. — The  follow-  Pennitting  citi«8  and  manidpal  oorporttions  to  issue 

ing  were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the  S^S^forXfiSLblic^^^^^               ^''^"''  bmldings, 

year :  Governor,  Gilbert  A.  Pierce,  Republi-  Permitting  the  oonstruction  of  bridges  over  navi- 

can,  sacoeeded  by  Louis  K.  Ohnrcn.  Democrat ;  gable  rivew,  and  providing  the  msnoer  for  poying  for 

Secretary,  M.  L.  McCormaok;  Treasurer,  J.  item, 

W.  Raymond:  Auditor,  E.  W.  Caldwell,  sue-  ToBupppeaa  and  prevent  the  spyead  of  oontogioua 

^^^A^/x^^  T.^^  A    VT^fA .  AnnAnnt^n^lAnt  ftf  Of  mfectious  diseaaes  among  domestic  anmiaJs,  and 

^ed  by  Jamw  A.  WMtl ;  Bupermtendent  of  ^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^  g^^^^  Veterinarv  Sureeon. 

Public  Instruction,  A.  S.  Jones,  succeeded  by  To  i5)propriate,  for  the  support  of  lire  departmenta 

Eugene  A.  Dye;    Attorney-General,   George  ofeachaty,  town,  or  village  a  part  of  the  tax  pud  by 

Rice,   succeeded  by  C.  F.  Templeton  ;  Com-  flre-insuranoo  oompaniea  upon  premiums  received  in 

miasioner   of   Immigration,  Lauren    Dunlap,  '^l^^±^'?^,^^^^^lJ}r^^           ,,h  «,„^  ,, 

succeeded  by  P.  F.  ftcClure;  Chief-Jastice  of  puWu^^                    ^^          *^ 

the  Snprerae  Court,  Bartlett  Tripp ;  Associate-  To  allowtho  establishment  of  free  libraries  and 

Justices,  Charles  M.  Thomas,  William  H.  Fran-  reading-rooms  by  towns  or  cities,  upon  the  approval 

CIS,  William  B.  McConnell,  Cornelius  8.  Palmer,  «f  a  noMority  of  the  electors  voting  upon  the  question, 

LsgWatlfi  SMBiti.— The  Seventeenth  lernto-  Uquors,  andflxing  it  at  sums  from  $600  to  $1,000.    It 

rial  Assembly  convened  on  January  11,  and  re-  was  from  $200  to  $600  previously. 

mained  in  session  two  months.     One  hundred  Protecting  the  uae  of  irriffating  ditches, 

and  thirty-five  new  laws,  and  twelve  joint  reso-  Declaring  that  woman  shall  retain  the  same  legal 

1  *•          1,^-^    ^^^m^A       Tki*  rw^^at   Sinn/^wonf  exL'<tence  aud  perBonality  after  as  before  mama;^. 

lutions,  were    passed.     The  most  important  ,p^  regulate  the  practi«  of  pliarmacy,  the  li«nsin« 

measures  were  the  appropnauon  Dills,  tbe  lo-  of  persons  to  carry  on  such  practice,  and  the  sale  of 

cal-option  law,  and  the  law  submitting  the  poiaona  in  the  Territory, 

question  of  division  of  the  Territory  to  a  vote  of  To  create  the  office  of  public^  examiner,  and  divid- 

the  people.  In  the  matter  of  appropriations,  the  ^^  J^f  '^^^^'''J^  ^""'^  exammera' districts.  These 

luc  pcvpic.   Au  •"«  "«  ^         rv    *i^^^„^^^^^  offlcmla  are  directed  to  exercise  a  constant  supervision 

se:i«ion  has  been  criticised  for  its  extravagance.  ^^^^  the  books  and  financial  acoounta  of  the  several 

The  total  appropriations  were  91*030,718,  as  public,  educational,  chariuble,  penal,  and  reformatory 

against  $705,000  in   1885.     The   local- option  institutiona  of  the  Territory,  and  are  invested  with 

bill  provides  that  on  petition  of  one  third  of  l«T(f  powers  to  investigate  the  general  management 

the  legil  voters  of  any  county,  an  election  shall  ""'^o^T^m-^^hor^,  and  the  inspection, 

be  held  at  the  time  of  any  general  election,  to  weiffhlnff,  and  handling  ofmin,  and  deflnmi?  the 

determine  whether  prohibition  or  ncense  shall  duties  of  the  Bailroad  and  warehouse  Commission  in 

Srevail  in  that  county.    Under  this  law,  at  the  relation  thereto.        ,              ^ 

fovember  election,  a  large  majority  of   the  ^'^«  *^*  ^  ^^  "^"^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  toxuUiea 

counties  declared  lor  prohibition.    Another  act  ^^providing  the  manner  for  aasessmg  the  stocks  and 

of  this  Legislature  authorizes  the  acceptance  of  obares  of  banks  and  bank  associations,  and  collecting 

the  partially  -  constructed  Capitol  building  at  tax  for  the  same. 

Bismarck.    When  the  Territorial   capital  was  Creating  Uena  on  the  crops  of  pereons  buying  seed 

removed  to  Bismarck,  in  1888,  that  city  ^ve  ^^^^  "'^  providing  lor  flbng  and  foreclosing  the 

320  acres  of  land,  and  agreed  to  erect  a  suita-  Creating  a  new  Capitol  Commission,  to  have  control 

ble  structure  within  that  area ;  but  as  accepted,  of  the  Capitol  and  grounds,  and  to  superintend  the 

the  building  is  without  the  north  and  south  sale  of  certain  lands  mven  to  the  State  and  held  for 

wings  originally  planned,  and  the  Territory  as-  the  benefit  of  the  public-building  fund. 

o      t*  v^X  Z\i\  ^e  J«,^«;  1  Kill-  ;..^r.«.*^^  :«i  To  create  Pierce  and  Church  counties,  and  to  de- 

sumes  about  70,000  of  unpaid  bills  incurred  m  ^j^^  ^j,^  boundaries  of  certain  other  counties. 
the  construction.    It  is  provided  that  these 

bills  be  paid  by  a  sale  of  the  adjoining  lots  Pepihtli*— The  Territory  has  had  another 

given  by  the  city.    Other  acts  of  the  session  year  of  wonderful  growth  in  popnlntion.    The 

were :  building  westward,  through  the  northern  coun- 

Creating  two  agricultural  districts,  and  providing  ties  of  Dakota,  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 

for  a  board  of  a<niculture  for  each  district.    There  Manitoba  Railroad,  and  the  construction  by  this 

had  been  one  board  for  the  whole  Territory  pre-  ^^d  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  companies 

"^^^^^vide  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  ^   ''^'^'''"1  ?T^.  ?"^  ^'^"JM!^^^^^ 

artesian  welU,  appointing  a  well  -  commissioner  for  turned  a  great  tide  of  immigration  toward  the 

each  county,  and  prescribing  his  duties  and  regulating  agricultural  and  stock  lands  of  the  Mouse  nver, 

the  assessment  and  collection  oftaxes  for  such  wells.  Turtle  mountains,  DeviFs  lake,  and  other  re- 

Creatinif  the  office  of  countyau^tor.  ^^^^^     jj^jg^  together  with  the  largest  crop 

J^'^'g.rrSbSSluain^' ntblX"e«°  ever  barv«.ted  in  rn.ny  seotions  of  Northern 

also  giring  cities  and  counties  Uke  authority.  Dakota,  have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  keep 
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pace  with  the  development  going  on  in  the  tion  in  1887  was  not  as  large  as  in  previous 

districts  named.    A  few  of  the  more  westerly  years,  owing  to  the  assessments  being  made 

coanties,  having  scarcely  a  single  inhabitant  ut  a  lower  valuation;    yet   the  increase  in 

at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  are  now  well  acreage  was  much  larger,  being  nearly  40  per 

populated  with  thrifty  farmers  and  residents  of  cent.    This  extraordinary  increase  is  dae  in 

towns  that  have  grown  up  in  a  day.    Accord-  part  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Territory,  and 

ing  to  the  Federal  census,  in  I860  Dakota  had  in  part  to  the  af^sessment  of  several  million 

a  population  of  4,837;  in  1870,  of  14,181 ;  in  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  railway  corpora- 

1880,  of  135,177;  in  1885,  as  shown  by  the  tions,  which  had  heretofore  escaped  taxation. 

TerritoriaJ  census,  416,610.    At  the  dose  of  The  Legislature  of  1883  provided  for  the  taxa^ 

1887,  careful  estimates  show  over  600,000.  tion  of  railroads  upon  their  '*  gross  earnings,*^ 

Land  OwaersUp. — The  entire  area  of  Dakota  and  all  property  of  such  corporations  has  here- 
is  96,596,480  acres.  Of  this,  26,847,105  acres  tofore  been  held  exempt  under  the  '*  gross- 
are  contained  within  Indian  reservations ;  about  earnings  law."  The  average  local  levy  for  aU 
7,000,000  acres  were  granted  by  the  Govern-  purposes  for  1885  was  8  mills,  for  1886  it  was 
ment  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Northern  2*4  mills,  «nd  for  1887  it  was  2*9  mills. 
Pacific  Railroad ;  8,000,000  acres  are  set  aside  Ballrtads. — At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
for  support  of  schools ;  and,  according;  to  com-  total  number  of  miles  of  road  operated  in  the 
putations  made  from  the  records  and  plat-  Territory  was  8,491.  During  the  year  over 
books  of  the  several  land  districts,  there  had  700  miles  of  new  road  were  completed,  roak- 
been  disposed  of,  up  to  June  80,  1887,  35,987,-  ing  a  total  of  about  4,200  miles.  Of  these  new 
980  acres  under  the  general  land  laws,  leaving  constructions,  the  most  important  are  on  the 
a  vacant  area  open  to  settlement  at  this  time  Northern  Pacific  from  Grand  Forks  to  Pern- 
(not  deducting  the  small  area  of  nnsurveyed  bina,  96  miles,  on  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
lands  held  by  squatters)  of  23,811,445  acres,  and  Manitoba  from  Minot,  west  IhO  miles, 
As  an  area  equal  to  2,067,281  acres  was  taktni  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul 
up  by  the  filing  of  entries  during  the  year  end-  from  Bristol  to  Lake  Preston,  75  miles, 
ing  June  80,  1887,  the  time  when  all  the  va-  Edacatlaik — Dniing  1879,  only  26  per  cent, 
cant  land  will  be  settled  can  be  computed.  of  the  school  populati(m  were  in  regular  at- 

Flaaaces. — 1'he  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  tendance.    The  per  cent  in  1883  increased  to 

the  Territory  is  $1,098,800,  bearing  from  4  to  87,  while  in  1887  there  were  58  per  cent,  at- 

6  per  cent,  interest,  all  of  it  incurred  in  the  tending  every  day  for  the  whole  term  of  112 

construction  of  public  institutions.     Of  this  days.    In  this  respect  Dakota  leads  nearly  all 

amount  $530,100,  or  nearly  half,  was  author-  of  the  States. 

ized  and  incurred  by  the  Legislature  of  this  Taxation  forthesupportof  common  schools 
year  for  improvements  and  additions  to  the  is  of  four  kinds:  1.  The  county  clerk  at  the 
already  crowded  benevolent  and  peoal  institn-  time  of  making  the  annual  assessment,  levies  a 
tions.  For  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Yankton,  tax  of  $1  upon  each  elector ;  2.  At  the  same 
$92,500  in  bonds  was  authorized ;  for  the  time  he  levies  an  additional  tax  of  two  mills 
Deaf-Mute  School  at  Sioux  Falls,  $23,000 ;  for  upon  each*  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the 
the  University  of  Grand  Forks,  $20,000 ;  for  ccmnty,  and  the  fund  raised  by  these  two  he 
the  University  of  Vermilion,  $30,000 :  for  the  divides  among  the  townships  in  proportion  to 
Penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls,  $14,800 ;  for  the  the  children  of  school-age  resident  thereof ;  3. 
Penitentiary  at  Bismarck,  $29,000 ;  for  the  A  township  tax  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  of 
Agricultural  College  at  Brookings  $54.500 ;  the  taxable  property  of  the  township  is  levied 
for  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Jamestown,  $153,-  by  the  township  board  for  the  support  of  the 
000;  for  the  Normal  School  at  Madison,  $35,-  schools  of  the  township;  4.  The  patrons  of 
800 ;  for  the  School  of  Mines  at  Rapid  City,  any  given  school  may  meet  in  what  is  known 
$23,000 ;  for  the  Reform  School  at  Plankinton,  as  a  subdistrict  meeting  and  vote  an  additional 
$30,000 ;  and  for  the  Normal  School  at  Spear-  tax  upon  their  own  property  for  the  support  of 
fish,  $25,000.  At  the  sametimetlie6per-cent.  the  school  of  their  own  subdistrict  The  law 
6-20  bonds  of  1881,  amounting  to  $90,000,  of  1887  has  made  considerable  change  in  the 
were  refunded  nt  4^  per  cent.  Bids  for  these  organization  and  administration  of  the  school 
bonds  were  received  and  opened  May  30.  The  system  of  the  Territory.  The  general  super- 
highest  bid  was  par  and  0*52  per  cent,  premi-  vision  and  control  of  public  instruction  is 
um.  Five  sixths  of  the  bonds  issued  and  sold  vested  in  a  Territorial  Board  of  Education  con- 
bore  4i  per  cent,  interest ;  the  balance  5  per  sisting  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
cent.,  most  of  them  subject  to  an  option  clause.  Governor.  The  Territory  has  established  two 
reserving  the  right  to  redeem  in  ^ve  and  ten  universities,  one  at  Vermilion,  having  198 
years.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  students  by  the  last  report,  and  one  at  Grand 
the  country  that  a  Territorial  bond  has  sold  Forks,  recently  established,  having  75  pupils; 
for  less  than  5  per  cent  a  State  normal  school  at  Madison,  having  174 

The  total  assessment  of  property  in  the  Ter-  pupils :  a  territorial  normal  school,  with  104 

ritory  in  1885  amounted  to  $106,499,549 ;  in  pupils;  an  agricultural  college,  with  266  pu- 

1886,  to  $132,542,703;  and  in  1887,  to  $157,-  pils;  and  a  school  of  mines,  opened  this  year. 
084,366.    The  per  cent,  of  increase  in  valuar        The  private  universities  and  academies  are 
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Pierre  UnlTersity  at  Pierre,  Tankton  College,  together  favorable  to  farming  interests  in  the 

at  Yankton,  Dakota  University  at  Mitchell,  Northwest,  although,  owing  to  the  opening  of 

Sioux  Falls  University  and  Ail-Saints  School  new  farms,  and  the  increased  acreage  sown, 

ttt  Sioux  Falls,  Jamestown  College,  Tower  Uni-  the  yield  in  every  instance  was  in  excess  of 

versity,  Groton  College,  Redmond  College,  and  that  of  the  previous  season. 

Angustana  College.    Over  600  sftudents  attend  The  season  of  1887  was  more  favorable,  and 

these  institutions.  reports  from  the  corn-crop  show  that  it  will 

Ciarltlcs  wU  PrisMS.— The  Hospital  f«ir  the  reach  27,000,000  bushels,  an  increase  over  last 

Insane  at  Yankton  has  a  capacity  for  120  pa*  sea^on^s  yield  of  about  70  per  cent.    The  area 

tients,  but  in  September  160  inmates  were  re-  sown  to  wheat  in  1887  is  estimated  at  8,899,- 

ported.    To  relieve  this  crowded  condition,  889  acres,  and  the  yield  will  approximate  60,- 

tbe  appropriation  of  the  Legislature  previously  000,000  bushels,  or  about  one  seventh  of  the 

mentionea  was  made,  but  as  charges  of  ir-  entire  wheat-crop  of  the  United  States  last 

regularity  were  preferred  against  a  majority  year. 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  institution,  Steck-Ratafaig.— In  1885  the  value  of  live-stock 

the  Governor  refused  to  sanction  the  expendi-  in  the  Territory  was  $40,528,897.    At  the  be- 

ture  of  this  appropriation  under  the  direction  ginning  of  this  year  the  value  had  increased  to 

of  the  present  board.    The  North  Dakota  Hos-  $42,828,888,  an  amount  nearly  60  per  cent 

pital  at  Jameatown  is  in  the  third  year  of  its  greater  than  the  value  of  the  three  principal 

existence,  and  had  cared  for  248  patients  up  farm  prodacts — wheat,  com,  and  oats— of  the 

to  September  of  this  year.    There  were  then  same  year.    In  seven  years  the  value  of  live- 

147  inmates.    The  Legislature  of  1888  located  stock  in  Dakota  has  increased  $86,865,065. 

a    reform    school    at     Plankinton,    Aurora  HIMtfau — The  present  militia  of  the  Territory, 

County,  but  no  appropriation  for  the  erection  designated  as  the  Dakota  National  Guard,  con- 

of  buildings  or  the  maintenance  of  the  school  sists  of  2  regiments  of  infantry  of  9  companies 

was  made  till   1887.      The  contract  for  the  each,  one  battalion  of  mounted  infantry  of  2 

building  was  let  August  9,  and  the  work  is  companies,  and  a  battery  of  artillery  of  2  guns. 

now  in  progress.    At  the  Sioux  Falls  Peniten-  The  maximum  number  of  enlisted  men  to  each 

tiary  there  were  82  convicts  in  June,  aguinst  cooopany  is  50  men  and  8  commissioned  officers. 

92  at  the  same  time  last  year.    At  Bismarck  The  effective  strength  of  this  command  is 

there  were  56,  an  increase  of  4  over  1886.  1,081  enlisted  man  and  84  commissioned  offi- 

nnlag. — The  Black   Hills  produce  all  the  cers  of  the  field,  staff,  and  line.    The  general 

gold  and  silver  mined  in  Dakota,  and  nearly  staff  consists  of  22  commissioned  officers ;  total 

the  entire  output  is  credited  to  but  four  mines,  number,  1,186. 

The  total  production  of  gold  and  silver  since  Iiilau. — Dakota  leads  all  the  States  and 
the  settlement  of  this  region  in  1877,  is  $88,-  Territories  in  the  Union  (excepting,  of  course, 
770,000.  In  1886  the  product  was  $8,125,-  the  Indian  Territory)  in  the  numbers  of  her 
000,  a  slight  decrease  from  1885.  The  whole  Indian  population  and  the  extent  of  her  reser- 
country  west  of  the  Missouri  river  and  a  large  vations;  nearly  one  fifth  of  her  entire  area  is 
part  of  the  surface  of  North  Dakota  is  un-  set  apart  for  the  use  of  80,076  Indians.  If  the 
derlaid  with  a  deposit  of  lignite  coaL,  which  existing  reservations  were  divided  equally 
crops  out  in  many  places  in  veins  18  feet  among  them,  there  would  be  892  acres  for 
thick;  at  present,  from  lack  of  transportation  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  The  Great 
facilities,  only  these  outcroppings  are  worked,  Sioux  Indian  reservation  stretches  from  Mis- 
and  generally  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbor-  souri  river  on  the  east  to  the  Black  Hilb  on 
hood  simply.  But  along  the  Northern  Pacific  the  west,  from  the  Nebraska  boundary  on  the 
Railway  at  Sims  in  Morton  County,  Dickinson  south  almost  to  the  ciiy  of  Bismarck,  in 
in  Stark  County,  and  Little  Missouri  in  Billings  Northern  Dakota,  and  occupies  nearly  one 
County,  coal-mining  is  already  carried  on  ex-  fourth  of  the  area  of  Dakota.  It  contains 
tensively,  and  thousands  of  tons  are  shipped  as  22,010,048  acres,  on  which  reside  28,093  In- 
far  east  as  Jamestown.  It  is  estimatea  that  dians.  This  area  includes  a  tract  known  as 
during  the  winter  of  1886>'87 10,000  tons  were  the  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  reservation, 
shipped  into  the  city  of  Bismarck,  where  it  is  which  was  thrown  open  to  settlers  by  order  of 
retailed  at  $8.50  a  ton.  President  Arthur.    Early  this  year,  however. 

At  Sioux  Falls,  Dell  Rapids,  and  other  points  by  advice  of  the  Attorney-General,  President 

of  Southeastern  Dakota,  along  the  Big  Sioux  Cleveland  revoked  the  order,  and  directed  all 

River,  there  is  an  outcropping  of  the  most  re-  white  settlers  to  be  driven  out.    This  entailed 

markable  depoMt  of  quartzite  (granite  of  jas-  severe  hardship  on  innocent  settlers  under  the 

per)  ever  discovered  on  the  continent.    Eight  first  order,  and  was  not  obeyed  until  the  mili- 

bundred  car-loads  of  this  granite  were  shipped  tary  were  brought  into  use. 

last  year  from  Dell  Rapids  alone.  DIvMei. — By  a  law  passed  in  March,  it  was 

In  several  sections  of  Dakota  great  interest  provided   that   the    people  of  the  Territory 

is  manifested  in  discoveries  of  natural  gas,  and  should  express  their  opinion,  at  an  election  in 

companies  have  been  formed  at  Blunt,  James-  November,  upon  the  question  whether  Dakota 

town^  and  Fargo  to  utilize  these  discoveries.  should  be  a«]mitted  as  two  States  or  as  one, 

le  season  of  1886  was  not  al-  the  division,  if  favored,  to  be  on  the  seventh 
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standard  parallel,  an  established  line  corre-  The  farms  of  the  State  are  now  valued  at 

sponding  with  the  46th  parallel  of  latitude.  $86,789,672,  live-stock  $4,009,000,  valuation  of 

Preliiuiuary  to  the  election,   two  divisionist  citie:»  and  towns  $60,000,000,  annual  products 

conventions  were  held,  one  for  South  Dakota  manufactured  $40,000,000,  agricultural  prod- 

at  Huron,  July  18,  and  one  for  North  Dakou  nets    $10,000,000— $150,000,000   besides   the 

at  Fargo,  July  28,  at  which  a  plan  of  campaign  personal  property  and  investments, 

was  adopted  and  resolutions  favoring  division  flMuces* — The  State  debt,  at  the  b^^ginning 

passed.    Among  the  resolutions  of  the  Huron  of  the  year,  was  composed  of  4-per-oent  btate 

convention  were  these:  bonds  to  tne  amimnt  of  $585,000,  6-per-cent. 

many 
lative 

we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  admLssion  as  a  whole.  T^^Vt**  "  *^'  ^"*"  *"*^*w«'«     ^^j  «»  "y*  *«-  "^^ 

Thw  convention  declares  for  the  divi»ion  of  thU  Legislature  m  March  authority  was  given  the 

Territory  into  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  on  treasurer  to  refund  $260,000  of  the  State  bonds 

the  seventh  standard  parallel,  and  that  we  seek  auch  at  8  per  cent,  interest.     The  new  bonds  are 

diviaion  for  the  reason,  anionic  othe«,  tbatgood  cov-  payable  in  10  to  80  years  at  the  option  of  the 

emment,  economical  and  well  administered,  wiU  be  S.;:,.^      Tk«-«  ..^  ^Z.^^«, ;«  ^k^  a<.r«^A  4..^.^„.» 

more  reidily  secured  thereby  for  both  sections  than  ^^^^'  J'^^^^^  "*®^  *°  the  State  treasury 

by  admission  as  a  whole.    That  thereby  we  shall  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  State 

have  our  proper  and  rightAil  representation  in  Con-  indebtedness. 

gress,  preserve  that  just  balance  of  iwwer  to  which  a  The  auditor  estimates  the  total  receipts  of 

neat  population  shouW  bo  entitled,  and  secure  the  ^j     q^^  f     ^^^  ^  $208,277.     Three  fourths 

hiffhest  permanent  good  tor  both  North  and  South  *  ''^^«'**'*  *^"i  »«  v^w,- 1  • .     ^wti^v  xviui/uo 

I)^ota.  '^               ®  of  this  amount  is  composed  of  the  following 

That  the  convention  affirms  its  conviction  that  it  is  items :  receipts  from  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
the  just  and  primary  right  and  province  of  a  people  mington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company, 
about  to  be  admitted  to^e  Union  to  designate  their  |40,000;  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
State  boundaries,  subject  to  be  mourned  with  their  Z^^a  r«^L...»»*  *>inAAA.  «-^*»  i:^»«<.^«  *oa 
consent  upon  the  proposal  of  Congress,  for  grave  rea-  l^T  ^2?^?°^'  $40,000 ;  from  licenses,  $80,- 
sons  only  affecting  the  senerel  wdfare.  000.     The  first  two  items  are  in  commutation 

While  we  reco^ize  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  taxes.    In  the  third  item  is  included  a  State 

confers  upon  Congress  a  just  discretion  in  the  admis-  tax  on  manufacturers.     The  receipts  from  li- 

sion  of  now  States,  we  protest  against  the  upjust  Mid  ^          j     jggg             $76,248,  of  which  New 

tyrannous  exercise  of  power  by  refusing  to  admit  a  >v   IT^  V^       *            *  T  T  jakjt  Ef»»r  or    i^     T 

new  State  into  the  Uni^  ui>on  In  equalTooting  with  Castle  County  contributed  $67,577.85,  Kent, 

other  States,  after  having  niliilled  the  purposes  ot  $9,974,  Sussex,  $7,692. 

Territorial  lile.  LicWittfe  SmbIm.— The   General    Assembly 

At  the  November  election  the  diyisionists  was  in  sei>sion  from  January  4  to  April  22. 

were  in  the  majority.     Southern  Dskota  voted  It  re-elected  United  States  Senator  George 

generully  in  favor  of  division,  and  Northern  Gray  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.    Among 

Dakota  against  it.  the  acts  of  the  session  were  the  following: 

DELAWAREi     SUte  GefenBOrt.— The  follow-  Authorizing  the  levy  court  of  Sussex  to  f\ind  $80,- 

ing  State  officers  assumed  or  held  office  at  the  000  of  the  county  debt,  at  4  per  cent, 

beginning  of  the  year :  Governor,  Benjamin  T.  ?<"•  the  suppression  of  policy-gambling. 

Biggs,  Democrat :  Secretary  of  State,  John  P.  -^?  ^^/''  ">»^°.^  ousters  being  a  codification  o« 

a  spi''^*''""™"*''           Xij7,/.        w;««»'^,  »vu"  X.  inostof  the  pnorlegisUtion  on  this  subject,  With  some 

Saulsbiiry ;  Treasurer,  William  Herbert ;  An-  amendments. 

ditor,  .John  H.  Boyce ;  Attorney -General,  John  To  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  and  suTipery. 

II.  Paynter ;  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Reserving  certain  portiona  of  the  Delaware  Bay' for 

Thomas  N.  Williams ;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Su-  ^"«  *»4  domestic  oyster  purooses. 

nrenie  Court,  Joseph^ P.  Oomegys;  Associate  t^t^^'ZXn^t^^l^^XZ'l^ 

Justices,  Ignatius  O,  Grubb,  John  W.  Hoaston,  Assawcmian  Bay. 

Edward  Wootton ;  Chancellor,  Wil  lard  Sauls-  Providing  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  insnne. 

bury.     The  office  of  Superintendent  of  Free  Po""  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  female  em- 

f«'J!Tl-  r!!f''^f 'u^^  fTil'^^^^^VTr^X  *  ^^'^oMhe  pHJtection  of  fisheries  [prohibiting  the  use 

legislative  act.     In  March  the  death  of  Judge  of  explosiv^  or  poison  in  streams  and  pondsl. 

Wootton  created  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Forthe  protection  of  property  ftt>m  fire. 

bench  which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  For  the  protection  ofpubnc  health  and  to  prevent  the 

of  Attorney-General  Paynter.     The  Assistant  adulteration ofdairyproducto  [the oleomargarine biU.] 

Attorney-General,  John  W  eon  of  the  Gov-  s^^'t^^^,^J^^^rtZ!:Z^&^ 

ernor,  was  then  promoted  by  nis  father  to  the  empowering  that  road  to  oonunute  for  such  State  taxes 

Attorney-GanersJship.  by  the  payment  of  $8,000  per  year]. 

SUtMics.— Careful  estimates  show  that  the  'To  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy, 

population  increased  from  146,000  in  1880  to  Amending  chapter  662,  volume  U  [providing  tiiat 

«K,C.,*   iTn  Ann  ;«    iqqt       tk.*...*    «««    iinnnn  no  exemption  of  real  property  from  attechment  shall 

about  170,000  in   1887.      There   are   110,000  be  allowed  for  claims  of  $26  or  less  peitMuing  to  wages 

people  living  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  for  manual  labor], 

60,000  residing  on  farms  and  engaged  in  agri-  For  the  study  of  ii^jsiology  and  hygiene  in  the  pub- 
cultural  pursuits.     One  city  has  a  population  Vic  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  stim- 

of  65  000,  one  city  over  MOO,  four  towns  over  "ttaUonr^hr^duction  of  coW  ohUd^n.  In- 

2,000,  ten  towns  over  1,000,  seven  towns  over  creasing  the  appropriation  to  $6,000,  and  making  other 

600,  fifteen  villages  over  300.  changes. 
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Sapplement  to  the  ohartcr  of  tlie  Delaware  Railroad  It  evenly  divided  between  tbe  friends  and  op- 

EoHtero  Shore  fe^ere,  and  the  ab«>rption  of  the  link  >°  J?ly»  the  Caldwell  faction  succeeded  m  post- 

between  Rodney  and  Wilminflrton,  with  power  to  build  ponmg  action  on  the  presidenrs  resignation 

a  branch  between  Dover  and  Milford].  till  March,  1888.     There  is  danger  that  this 

Empowering  the  State  treasurer  to  collect  olalma  deep-seated  qnarrel  may  wreck  the  institution, 

agamat  the  United  States  Oovcmmeut  onaoommis-  «,i,5«K  04-  ;♦«  fw^of  >>«<>  m^..^*  u^a  ».n^i«  ^.»<. 

s!on  of  25 per  cent,  of  hia  oollectiona.    There  are  three  ^^\^'^^  **  *^  ^«^  '^^  ^^"^^  ^^  ^^^^  P'<>»- 

of  these  claims.    One  for  $800,000,  one  for  $175,000,  penty. 

and  one  for  an  amount  undetermined.  The  report  of  the  State  actuary  of  colored 

Concerning  presidential  electors  [constituting  the  schools  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  shows  that 

Superior  Court  of  Kent  County  a  tribunal  for  the  ^he  work  in  these  schools,  though  niaking  little 

hearing  of  contests  between  electoral  candidates].  «j„««^^  tJ^^\TZ.Tl\  *  Ti^-T   j      i"»«>iug  nvnv 

AcSpHng  grants  of  money  bv  the  General  Govern-  advance,  is  still  equal  to  that  of  previous  years, 

mentfor  the  establishment  of  agrioultund  experiment  The  total  number  of  schools  for  the  year  was 

stations.  70,  an  increase  of  one  over  the  last  report,  and 

For  the  protection  of  minore  Jto  keep  boys  under  the  total  number  of  pupils  8,847. 

maiy  elections.    It  provides  that  every  election  held  "tract  fTom  the  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature 

by  any  ]>olitiad  paityf  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  on  this  subject : 

or  selecting  oanaidates  by  ballot  to  be  voted  for  at  n*,          mt       v<  ^   >«               .•     .        .         ^ 

any  aubeequent  election,  br  for  the  purpose  of  select-  '^T^S?*'/?***?? *!^  ^^/^f  .^e7!" v^** ^  "^"?. 'P^ 

ing  delegates  or  representatives  to  kny  poUtical  con-  «m«nd  the  Constitution  of  this  State  has  been  aptntcd 

vention,  shall  be  held  by  one  presiding  officer  and  "jaong  the  people;  and,  tchenat,  this  General  Assem- 

two  judRe-i  at  each  votiiig  precinct.    These  officer*.  ¥/'  without  expnesing  any  opmion  as  to  the  neoes- 

as  will  as  the  clerk  of  th?  meeting,  shall  take  a  pre^  f  ^^^r?  convention,  deems  it  to  be  right  and  proper 

scribed  oath  to  perform  their  duties  impartially.    The  ^  •*>{?  «»  oppOTtunity  to  the  poop^c  to  make  their 

procedure  at  i»uSi  meetings  is  determined,  and  heavy  •?"*«  ^'*?'T[,'  Tha^ore.be  U  ^cUd.On  the  flrat 

penalties  for  fraud  in  the  balloting  or  the  counting  of  ? H?^y  *?  November  next  a  special  election  »hall  be 

Votes  are  fixed.    The  act  applies  tS  Newcastle  County,  ^^^  *o'-^.  PgfP?*'  ®*  asoertiOnmir  the  sense  of  the 

which  includes  half  the  popuhition  of  the  State,  and  P«®P.>«  ^f  ***»  ^^*«  ^^^  the  question  of  <»Uing  a  oon- 

is  especially  directed  agiinst  frauds  in  the  city  of  ^S??®L*?  change,  alter,  and  amend  tlie  ConsUtuUon 

WUmington.  of  the  State. 

lallriai  Tuus* — A  decision  rendered  by  the  The  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 

State  Supreme  Court  in  March  had  the  effect  ent  Constitutiou  are  numerous,  the  clauses  giv- 

of  invalidating  all  city  and  county  taxation  of  ing  each  county,  regardless  of  size,  the  same 

railroads.     The  question  at  issue  arose  upon  representation  in  the  General  Assembly,  and 

the  interpretation  of  the  act  of  1878,  which  providing  that  the  whole  county  shall  vote  for 

permitted  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  all  the  Senators  and  Representatives  nominated 

Baltimore  Railroad  to  commute  all  taxes  by  in  each  of  its  districts  being  especially  objec- 

the  payment  of  $40,000  annually,  the  benefit  tionable.    The  election  in  November  resulted 

of  which  had  been  extended  by  subsequent  in  a  vote  of  14,450  in  favor  of  the  proposed 

legislation  to  all  railroads  in  the  State.    The  convention,  to  464  against ;  but,  owing  to  a 

court  decided  that  this  payment,  under  tbe  peculiar  provision  of  tbe  State  Constitution, 

words  of  the  statute,  was  in  commutation  of  which  requires  that  the  vote  to  call  a  conven- 

all  taxation,  State,  county,  and  city,  on  all  tion  shall  be  a  majority  of  the  highest  number 

classes  of  railroad  property.    As  this  result  of  votes  cast  at  any  one  of  the  last  three  pre- 

was  not  contemplated  by  Uie  framers  of  the  ceding  elections,  the  result  was  practically  in 

act,  who  had  in  view  only  commutation  for  favor  of  the  anti-convention  party.   'The  nega- 

State  taxes,  the  Legislature  nullified  the  future  tive  vote  was  not  a  fine  test  of  the  strength 

effect  of  the  decision  by  an  act  permitting  tax-  of  the  latter  party,  as  its  members  generfdly 

ation  by  cities  and  counties  of  such  property,  refrained  from  voting,  in  order  to  bring  the 

tbe  road-bed  excepted.     But  all  back  taxes  total  vote  below  the  16,640  votes  required  to 

were  lost.  make  a  decision  possible.    The . present  Const!- 

Eiuntkmi — A  radical  change  was  made  in  tntion  dates  from  1830. 

the  public-school  system  of  the  State,  by  an  DEKMARK,   a   constitutional    monarchy   in 

act  that  vacates  the  offices  of  State  superin-  northern  Europe.     A  new  constitution  was 

tendent  and  assistant  superintendent  of  public  adopted  on  July  28,  1866.    The  representative 

schools,  and  substitutes  therefor  a  superintend-  and  legislative  assembly  is  calle<l  the  Rigsdag, 

ent  for  each  county.    These  commissioners  are  and  consists  of  two  chambers.    The  Landsthing 

to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  to  hold  is  composed  of  66  members,  of  whom  12  are 

office  for  one  year.    By  the  same  act  the  busi-  appointed  for  life  by  the  King,  and  the  rest  are 

ness  of  furnishing  text* books  for  the  schools  elected  for  eight  years  by  indirect  suffrage, 

was  taken  from  the  State,  in  whose  hands  it  The  city  of  Copenhagen  has  7  representatives; 

has  proved  a  losing  transaction.  Bomholm,  1 ;   the  Faroe  Islands,  1 ;  and  the 

The  Delaware  Stnte  College  has  been  crippled  electoral  districts  of  the  towns  and  rural  oom- 

in  its  work  during  the  year  by  the  hostility  ex-  munes,  45.    The  Folkething  has  102  members, 

isting  between  its  president  and  members  of  all  elected  directly  for  three  years.    The  reign- 

the  faculty.    The  board  of  trustees  has  been  ing  sovereign  is  Christian  IX,  bom  April  8, 

unable  to  settle  the  difficulty,  being  itself  near-  1818,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1868.    The 
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heir-apparent  is  his  son,  Frederick,  horn  Jane 
8,  1848.  The  luinistry  is  composed  as  follows : 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Jacob  B.  Scavenias  Estrup,  appointed 
June  11, 1875 ;  Minister  of  Justice  and  for  Ice- 
land, J.  V.  M.  Nelleraann ;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Aflfairs,  Baron  O.  D.  Rosenom-Lehn,  appoint- 
ed Oct.  11,  1875;  Minister  of  Marine,  Rear- 
Ad  miral  N.  F.  Ravn,  appointed  Jan.  4,  1879 ; 
Minister  of  Worship  and  Public  instruction, 
J.  F.  Scavenins,  appointed  Aug.  24, 1880;  Min- 
ister of  War,  Colonel  J.  J.  Bahnsen,  appoint«?d 
Sept.  12,  1884;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  H.  P. 
Ingerslev,  appointed  Aug.  7,  1885. 

Area  mi  Pvpilattoi. — The  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark has  an  area  of  88,302  square  kilometres, 
or  14,124  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1882  was  estimated  at  2,018,482.  In  1880  the 
population  was  1,980,259,  of  which  number 
615,758  inhabited  the  towns,  and  1,458,281 
the  country  districts.  The  foreign-bom  popu- 
lation comprised  88,152  Germans,  of  whom 
22^007  were  natives  of  Schleswig;  24,148 
Swedes;  2,828  Norwegians ;  454 English;  384 
Russians;  182  Austrians;  138  French;  and 
1,702  of  other  nationalities.  The  population 
of  the  capita],  Copenhagen,  on  Jan.  1,  1887, 
was  289,900,  inclusive  of  the  suburbs. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Denmark  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  or  state 
Church.  Of  other  denominations  the  Baptists 
in  1880  counted  3,687  adherents;  the  Roman 
Catholics,  2,985 ;  the  Mormons,  1,722  ;  the 
Reformed  Church,  1,868 ;  the  Irving^tes,  1,036. 
There  were  8,946  Jews,  and  1,074  persons  who 
professed  no  belief. 

In  1880  there  were  5,667  emigrants ;  in  1881, 
7,985;  in  1882, 11,614;  in  1888,  8,875;  in  1884, 
6,807 ;  in  1885,  4,846 ;  in  1886,  6,628.  Nearly 
all  the  emigration  is  to  the  United  States. 

The  natural  movement  of  population  for  the 
last  three  years  reported  has  been  as  follows: 


YKABS. 

MMTfaCM. 

Bfartba. 

DMtha. 

Sarpltis 
of  births. 

1888 

15,468 
15,970 
15,646 

66,898 
70,872 
69,5t7 

89,828 
89,529 
89,058 

27  071 

1884 

80,748 
80,464 

1886 

LcgblatloB.— The  Rigsdag  met  on  October  8. 
The  Left  was  not  present,  but  held  a  meeting 
at  which  Berg^s  radical  proposals  were  rejected 
and  the  views  of  the  moderate  wing  in  favor  of 
negotiating  with  the  Government  were  ap- 
proved. No  compromise  was  reached,  how- 
ever, and  the  finanne  law  decreed  by  the 
Government  was  rejected  by  68  votes  against 
25.  The  Government  thereupon  promulgated 
another  provisional  finance  law,  under  which  it 
will  collect  the  existing  taxes  and  make  neces- 
sary disbursements  during  the  current  year. 

FiuuiceSi — The  net  receipts  of  the  treasury 
from  the  various  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
year  ended  March  81,  1886,  were  as  follow : 
Domains,  570,177  kroner;  forests,  200,487 
kroner;  reserve  and  invested  funds  of  the 
state,  3,848,150  kroner;  direct  taxes,  9,517,682 


kroner;  indirect  taxes,  84,272,268  kroner,  of 
which  2,618,526  kroner  were  derived  from 
stamped  paper,  24,866,424  from  customs,  the 
tax  on  playing-cards,  and  the  duty  on  beet- 
sugar,  and  7,287,808  from  various  sources ;  the 
postal  receipts,  224,548  kronef';  telegraph  re- 
ceipts, 129,884  kroner ;  lottery,  884,622  kroner; 
receipts  from  the  Faroe  Isles,  68,206  kroner ; 
other  receipts,  4,271,866  kroner.  The  ex- 
penditure on  the  army  amounted  to  10,122,- 
161  kroner,  not  including  1,672,088  kroner 
of  extraordinary  expenditure;  on  the  navy, 
6,142,674  kroner,  besides  766,642  kroner  of  ex- 
traordinary expenditure;  on  the  public  debt, 
9,550,768  kroner ;  on  the  financial  administra- 
tion, 8,069,822  kroner ;  on  the  Department  of 
Justice,  2,969,918  kroner;  on  the  Interior 
Department,  2,749,888  kroner.  The  budget 
for  1888-^89  places  the  receipts  at  54,000,000 
kroner,  inclusive  of  a  balance  of  1,500,000 
kroner  in  the  treasury,  and  the  expenditures  at 
66,000,000  kroner.  On  March  81,  1886,  the 
internal  debt  amounted  to  180,929,771  kroner, 
and  the  total  debt  to  194,895,488  kroner. 
The  debt  has  since  been  reduced  by  1,600,000 
kroner  through  the  payment  of  the  Amsterdam 
loans  of  1764  and  1785  and  the  Antwerp  loan 
of  1788.  This  is  offset  by  assets  consisting  of 
investments  and  securities  amounting  to  103,- 
112,028  kroner,  not  including  the  capital  of  the 
Government  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  other  re- 
productive public  works. 

The  Amy* — The  regular  army  and  reserve  in 
1887  numbered  1,201  ofHcers  and  41,749  men. 
The  infantry  mustered  801  oflScers  and  83,192 
men ;  the  cavalry,  189  ofiicers  and  2,420  men ; 
the  artillery,  175  officers  and 4,755  men;  the 
engineers,  61  officers  and  1,866  men.  The 
second  ban  or  extra  reserve  consisted  of  294 
officers  and  16,818  men.  The  government 
asked  in  1882  for  an  extraordinary  credit  of 
72,000,000  kroner  to  be  expended  mainly  in 
fortifying  Copenhagen  on  the  sea  and  land 
sides  and  in  constructing  fortresses  and  in- 
trenched camps  in  other  localities.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  Folkething  to  vote  the  supplies, 
and  that  of  the  ministrv  to  resign  in  conse- 
quence of  their  defeat,  led  to  a  constitutional 
crisis,  which  is  still  pending. 

The  Navy. — The  Danish  war- fleet  in  1886  con- 
sisted of  6  armor-dads  of  the  first  class,  carry- 
ing 79  guns;  8  of  the  second  class,  carrying  28 
guns;  7  cruisers,  with  79  guns;  8  iron  gun- 
boats, with  86  guns;  and  7  first-class  and  9 
second- class  torpedo-boats.  The  largest  iron- 
clad is  the  **  Helgoland,**  completed  in  1880,  a 
vessel  of  5,345  tons  displacement,  which  has  12 
inches  of  armor  at  the  water-line,  and  is  armed 
with  one  36- ton  and  four  22  ton  guns.  The 
"Tordenskj6ld,"  a  large  torpedo- vessel,  is  armed 
with  a  single  50-ton  gun,  a  14-inch  Krupp 
breech-loader,  besides  four  6-inch  Kruppa, 
light  guns,  and  appliances  for  shooting  White- 
liead  torpedoes.  The  "  Valkyrien,"  a  cruiser  of 
2,900  tons  displacement,  and  protected  with 
2i-inch  steel  deck-armor,  was  begun  in  1886. 
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le  total  value  of  the  imports  in  In  1 885  the  namber  of  letters  sent  through  the 

1884  was  274,168,607  kroner;  of  the  exports,  mails  was  36,724,668,  including  postal  cards; 

178,894,088  kroner.     (The  krone  has  an  ex-  circulars  and  printed  matter,  8,428,862;  jour- 

change  value  of  about  15  cents).     The  com-  nals,  41,885,557.  The  receipts  in  1885-^86  were 

merce  was  divided  among  the  following  class-  4,278,209  kroner;  the  expenses  4,048,666.  ' 

es  of  commodities,  the  value  being  given  in  The  telegraph  lines  belonging  to  the  Gov- 

kroner:  emment  had  in  1885  a  total  length  of  2,417 

-  miles,  with  6,767  miles  of  wire.    There  were 
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ArtlelM  of  flood 

Baw  mAteriAlB 

liADuihetiirM 

liftcblDM,  to«»la,  and  other  means 
of  production 


Inporta* 


91,800,000 
90,800,000 
09,400,000 

28,800,000 


149  Government  telegraph  stations  and  192 

188,100,000    stations  on  the  private  telegraph  lines  belong- 

84,600*000    ing  to  the  railroads.    The  number  of  paid  mes- 

10,200,000    g||ge8  forwarded  on  the  state  lines  in  1885  was 

11,800,000    1,261,468,  of  which  729,056  were  domestic  and 

582,4 1 2  international.  The  receipts  in  1885-'86 


The  imports  for  1885  are  reported  as  249,-  were  694,565  kroner ;  the  expenses  824,899. 
200,000  kroner,  and  the  exports  as  162,800,000,  Intaid. — According  to  the  Constitution  of 
divided  among  the  classes  m  the  following  pro-  1974^  the  lower  chamber  of  the  L^slat- 
portion :  nre,  called  the  Althing,  consists  of  24  members 

elected  by  the  people,  and  the  Landsthing,  or 
upper  chamber,  of  6  elected  members  and  6 


ArticlMoffuod 

RswmnterialB 

Mana&ctnrM 

lUefaiBoy  and  plant 


Imports. 


84,000,000 
8^6OO,00O 
6$,600,n00 
15,800,000 


fi8,aoQ.ooo  chosen  by  the  King.  By  virtue  of  a  clause  in 
10,^000  ^'^®  Constitution  tlie  Legislature  has  changed  the 
10,600^000  proportion,  making  the  number  in  the  Althing 
21,  and  in  the  Landsthing  15,  of  which  latter  9 


The  leading  articles  of  import  and  the  val-  are  elected  by  the  people  and  6  nominated  by 

ues imported  in  1884  were  as  follow:  Textiles,  the  King.    The  Icelanders  desire  to  have  a 

89,744,768 kroner;  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  resident  ministry  and  an  administration  under 

19,574,748  kroner;  timber  and  manufactures,  the  control  of  their  Legislature,  affirming  that 

18,088,406  kroner;   coal,   14,489,286  kroner;  the  minister  for  Iceland  in  Co[>enhagen,  who 

wheat,  9,666,258  kroner;  rye,  oats,  barley,  In-  directs  the  entire  administration,  is  unable  to 

dian  com,  and  other  cereals  and  flour,  22,186,-  understand  the  wishes  of  the  people  or  to  regu- 

402  kroner.    The  following  are  the  values  of  late  the  conduct  of  his  snbordmares.    The  area 

the  chief  exporU  in  1884:  butter,  81,570,879  of  the  island  is  89,756  square  miles,  but  the  in- 

kroner;  hogs,  22,887,090  kroner;  cattle,  21,-  habited  portions  contain  only  16,180  square 

938,800   kroner;    pork   products,    18,287,7iN)  miles.    The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1880  waa 

kroner;  wheat-flour,  7,850,852  kroner.  72,445,  of  whom  84,150  were  males  and  88,295 

In  the  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1884  females.    There  has  been  distress  in  Iceland  and 

Germany  is  represented  by  98,546,948  kroner;  considerable  emiprration  in  recent  years. 
Great  Britain  by  62,662,078  kroner;  Sweden        CalMdcs.— The  lOanish  West  Indies  are  the 

and  Norway  by  40,070,370  kroner;  Russia  by  only  colonies  of  commercial  importance.   They 

16,614,390  kroner;  and  the  United  States  by  have  an  area  of  only  118  square  miles,  butpro- 

15,492,682  kroner.    Of  the  total  exports  68,-  duce  large  quantities  of  rum  and  sugar.    The 

449,668  kroner  went  to  Great  Britain,  57,754,-  portions  of  Greenland  that  are  free  from  ice 

682  kroner  to  Germany,  41.078,881  kroner  to  have  an  area  of  88,800  square  miles.    On  Dec. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  and  8,590,195  kroner  to  81,  1885,  Northern  Greenland  had  4,414  in- 

the  United  States.  habitants,  of  whom  2,119  were  of  the  male  and 

HavlgatiM* — The  Danish  commercial  marine  2,295  of  the  female  sex ;  and  Southern  Green- 
consisted  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  of  3,046  sailing-ves-  land,  5,500  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,557  were 
•els,  of  188,923  tons,  and  281  steamers,  of  89,-  males  and  2,948  females. 
815  tons ;  total  number  of  vessels,  8,827 ;  total  DETlfellS)  AliOmiOy  Italian  statesman,  bom 
tonnage,  278,788.  The  movement  of  naviga-  in  Stradella,  Piedmont,  in  1811;  died  there, 
tion  at  Danish  ports  in  1885  was  as  follows:  July  29,  1887.  After  completing  his  studies  at 
sailing-vessels  entered  (exclusive  of  15,258  the  University  of  Turin,  he  began  the  practice 
coasters,  of  188,229  tons),  16,427,  of  754,400  of  law  in  his  native  town.  He  took  part  in 
tons;  sailing-vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  cleared,  the  agitation  against  Austrian  rule,  and  by 
15,886,  of  126,415  tons;  steamers  entered  (ex-  that  course  injured  his  professional  prospects, 
olusiveof  12,105  coasters,  of  260,872  tons).  10,-  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  lepal 
871,  of  1,004,609  tons;  steamers  cleared,  10,957,  practice,  and  took  the  management  of  the  large 
of  1,881,710  tons.  estate  of  the  Gazzaviga  family.    He  partici- 

BattfMMb,  Pssts,  and  Tdcgraplis. — The  railroad  pated  in  the  unsuccessful  rising  at  Milan,  but 

mileage  in  1886  was  1,214.    The  Government  afterward  played  no  part  in  the  military  events 

lines  had  a  total  length  of  1,000  miles,  and  cost  of  the  Italian  revolution.     In   1850  he  was 

op  to  March  81,  1886, 146,471,475  kroner.    The  elected  to  the  Sardinian  Parliament  as  deputy 

receipts  from  the  state  railroads  in  1885-^86  from  Broni,and  afterward  sat  for  Stradella^ 

were  12,918,886  kroner,  and  the  operating  ex-  Originally  he  was  an  opponent  of  Cavour,  but 

penses  10,617,180  kroner.  became  hjs  supporter  wnenthe  National  move- 
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ment  had  taken  definite  form.    In  1859  he  The  legislation  that  he  originated  was  not  such 

was  appointed  Civil  Governor  of  Brescia,  and  as  to  gain  him  the  reputation  of  a  creative 

in  1860  he  went  to  Sicily  as  commissarj-gen*  statesman,  hat  he  carried  through  reforms  at  a 

eral  and  pro- dictator  to  carry  into  effect  the  rate  saflBcient  to  satisfy  the  progressive  spirit 

union  witn  Italy  by  proclamation  of  the  stat-  of  the  bullc  of  the  nation.    In  1882  he  extended 

ute.    Garibaldi  bad  requested  his  appointment  the  franchi^,  established  9crutin  de  liste^  and 

to  this  post,  but  Gavour  trusted  him  to  check  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  confirming  the 

any    dangerous  revolutionary   developments,  use  of  the  parliamentary  oath..    In  1888,  by  a 

and  for  that  purpose  provided  him  with  a  royal  coalition  with  the  Right,  he  carried  through  a 

commission  as  governor-general.    Although  a  repressive  law  against  socialism.    He  differed 

member  of  the  Radical  party,  and  at  various  with  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 

times  the  leader  of  the  parliamentary  Opposi-  question  of  an  education  bill,  and  resigned,  but 

tion    against   Cavour,  he  always  maintained  formed  a  new  ministry,     in  the  early  part  ot 

cordial  personal  relations  with  that  statesman.  1887  the  disaster  at  Massowah  led  to  the  most 

In  1862  be  entered  the  Ratazzi  Cabinet  as  Min-  violent  recriminations  in  the  Chamber,  and  the 

ister  of  Public  Works.    In  1866  he  was  Minis-  reconstruction    of   the    Cabinet,   into   which 

ter  of  Marine  in  the  Cabinet  presided  over  by  Crispi,  long  an  assailant  and  rival  of  Depr^tis, 

Ricasoli,  and   in  1867   Minister   of  Finance  was  taken,  possibly  with  a  view  to  the  succee- 

when  that  statesman  was  again  at  the  head  sion,  for  the  health  of  the  *^  old  man  of  Stro- 

of  the  Cabinet.    After  the  death  of  Ratazzi  della,**  always  vigorous  up  to  this  year,  was 

he  became  chief  of  the  Opposition,  and  when  qow  broken,  and  he  wished  to  retire,  but  was 

the   Minghetti    Cabinet    fell    under  the   as-  persuaded  by  the  King  to  remain  in  office. 

saults  of  the  Left,  he  was  called,  in  March,  Depr^tis  was  not  a  great  orator,  but  was  skUl- 

1876,  to  the  head  of  the  Government.    He  ful  in  debate,  and  possessed  the  art  of  disarm- 

aboUshed  the  grist-tax,  and  carried  through  a  ing  his  enemies  by  ready  explanations,  and 

bill  prohibiting  religions  processions  outside  of  warding  off  savage  attacks  with  smooth  and 

churches,  because  such  processions  took  the  conciliatory  phrases.     He  was  often  accused 

character  of  political  manifestations.  In  March,  of  political  trickery  and  insincerity,  but  never 

1878,  his  ministry  was  overthrown  by  a  com-  of  selfish  or  unpatriotic  motives.    The  policy 

bination  led  by  Cairoli,  but  that  minister,  who  of  turning  from  Republican  France  to  form  an 

was  singularly  deficient  in  parliamentary  man-  alliance  with  the  conservative  monarchies  of 

agement,  soon  succumbed  to  the  tactics  of  De-  central  Europe,  which  was  the  chief  political 

gratis,  who  returned  to  power  in  the  following  act  of  his  life,  offended  the  democratic  instincts 
December.  The  new  Cabinet  was  a  surprise  of  Italian  Liberals,  and  disappointed  the  am- 
to  Parliament,  and  its  composition  indicated  bitious  hopes  that  were  entertained  of  terri- 
his  desire  to  cut  loose  from  the  Radicals,  and  torial  aggrandizement ;  yet  the  country  has 
attach  to  himself  the  moderate  members  of  since  accepted  the  league  with  Germany  and 
both  parties.  He  left  out  all  the  able  and  am-  Austria  as  a  safeguard  for  the  security,  dignity, 
bitious  men  of  his  party,  and  chose  for  his  col-  and  best  interests  of  Italy, 
leagues  persons  of  no  ministerial  experience,  DISAfiTIiSS  IN  1887.  The  yearns  record  of 
and  not  identified  with  the  aims  of  the  Left,  disasters  is  notable  for  the  variety  of  ways  in 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  **  transformism  "  which  life  has  been  cut  short  and  property  de- 
with  which  his  name  was  thereafter  coupled,  stroyed.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  more  rapid 
and  which  his  enemies  among  the  Radicals  de-  means  of  transit  by  land  and  sea,  and  in  part 
scribed  as  going  in  as  Minister  of  the  Left  and  to  the  increase  of  telegraphic  facilities  all  over 
governing  as  Minister  of  the  Right.  His  Cabi-  the  world.  The  following  list,  while  far  from 
net  lasted  only  six  months,  but  not  long  after  complete,  presents  a  startling  record  of  the 
its  defeat  he  was  again  called  to  the  helm,  and  perils  that  surround  every  dweller  in  a  civil- 
after  that  he  remained  the  *^  indispensable  "  ized  land.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  terrible 
prime  minister.  While  alienating  the  extreme  possibilities  which  seem  to  threaten  mankind 
Radicals,  and  being  as  often  opposed  as  he  from  the  common  use  and  manufacture  of  high 
was  supported  by  the  various  groups  of  the  explosives  are  not  as  yet  realized ;  gunpowder 
Left  and  their  leaders,  he  preserved  a  shifting  is  still  more  destructive  than  dynamite,  and  to- 
parliamentary  majority,  usually  a  large  one,  gether  they  fall  far  short  of  the  railroad  and 
by  his  political  sagacity  and  parliamentary  tact,  the  steamboat. 

He  was  virulently  abused  by  the  extremists  of  Jannaiy  4.  Railwav:  broken  arle  near Weet  Spring- 
both  parties,  but  won  the  confidence  of  a  great  ileld^  Ma^s.,  1  killed,  19  injured ;  collision  near  Be- 
section  of  the  voters,  was  supported  by  Min-  public,  Ohio,  wreck  took  fire,  18  killed.  Explowonin 
ghetti  and  others  of  the  old  Conservatives,  and  » <^l'Tame  at  Mom,  Belgium,  8^  killed. 

by  making  concessions  that  did  not  involve  the  hcA,? Xlivt^  lSftTnclu1iSg%'"t^^^  lif'S 

sacntice  of  his  patriotic  aims,  be  governed  al-  crew. 

most  as  a  dictator,  shaping  the  foreign  and  do-  9.  Fire :  the  Alcazar  palace  at  Toledo,  Spain,  total- 

mestic  policy  of  the   kingdom  during  a  long  ly  des^yed,  loss  11,000,000. 

and  critic«I  period.    His  political  n.«.ifestoe8,  ^^'^.X^ylL'^^ZuT^Xl^T^  ^^li  ^^^^ 

Which  he  was  accustomed  to  date  from  btra-  17^  Car-load  of  cotton  burned  near  Padacah,  Ky., 

della,  were  effective  electioneering  documents,  bodies  of  4  Bupp<h»ed  tramps  found.                                        | 
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18.  False  alarm  of  fire  in  a  London  theatre,  17 
killed  in  the  panic 

20.  CollLuon  at  sea :  Britiah  emigrant  ship  Kapan- 
da  aunk  by  bark  Ada  Melmore  off  firaalian  ooost,  SOO 
live«  lo«t. 

21.  Shipwreck :  Britiah  Bteamer  Brentford,  28  lives 
lost  Fire :  hotel  in  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  8  lives 
lost 

22.  Shipwreok :  Chinese  tnmsport,  100  lives  lost 
24.  Floods  in  Queensland,  many  Uvea  lost.    Ship- 
wreck: American  schooner  C.  Uraham,  on  Shad  Bay 
Shoals,  all  hands  lost 

26.  Railway :  oolUsion  at  Allandak,  Ontario*  5  in- 
jured. Explosion :  powder-car  near  Fort  Scott,  Kan- 
aka, many  Duil(liL^:«  demolished  and  several  lives  lost 

81.  Explosion:  dynamite  on  American  steamer 
Ouyandotte. 

rsbraaiy  2.  Railwav :  train  derailed  by  anow  near 
Garrison.  Mont,  1  killed,  10  iiyured. 

5.  Tram  derailed  near  White  River  Junction,  Vt., 
cars  took  fire,  80  killed,  87  injured. 

7.  Train  derailed  through  maUoe,  near  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  2  killed. 

8.  Collinion  near  Dubois,  Ga.,  2  killed,  2  injured. 
12.  Collision  near  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  a  brakeuian 

was  killed  while  trying  to  prevent  the  collision. 

18.  Fire :  80,000  hales  of  cotton  at  Tompkinsville, 
Staten  IsUmd,  N.  Y.  Railway  :  broken  bridge  near 
Mud  Lake,  III.,  1  killed,  1  iznunxL 

22.  Train  dersiled  near  Bloomer,  Wis.,  4  iniared ; 
train  derailed  by  snow  near  Tamarack,  Cal.,  1  killed; 
car-heater  exploded  near  Sidney  Station,  111.,  fire  fol- 
lowed^ vera!  poasenffors  iqjured. 

28.  Earthquake  in  Southern  Europe,  much  damage 
in  the  Riviera,  nearly  400  lives  lost  Railway :  o^- 
Ibion  near  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  1  killed.  2  injured. 

26.  Earthquake  in  Italy.  Railway:  collision  near 
Seymour,  Iowa,  1  killed,  1  injured. 

27.  Broken  bridge  near  The  Needles,  CaL,  8  killed, 
4  injured. 

28.  Collision  near  Grafton,  West  Va.,  1  killed,  2 
imured. 

Jlaioh  1.  Explosion  in  the  Beaubrun  minea^  St 
Etienne,  Franoe,  86  killed.  Fire:  steamer  W;  H. 
Gardner  burned  on  Tombigbee  river  near  Gainsville, 
20  Uvea  lost.  Shipwreck:  Chinese  Junk  between 
Hainan  and  Siam,  600  lives  lost  Railwav:  train 
buried  in  snow  near  Selkirk,  Canada,  7  killed.  Fire : 
American  steamer  Lone  Star  burned  at  her  wharf  in 
New  York  city. 

6.  Explosion :  lire-damp  in  ooal-mlnea  near  Mons, 
Belgium,  144  lives  lo»t  Railway :  broken  bridge 
near  Victoria,  Mo.,  2  drowned,  2  injured. 

6.  Railway :  train  derailed  near  Hightstown,  N.  J., 
1  killed,  5  imured. 

10.  Explonon  of  mdlinlte  in  the  French  arsenal  at 
Belfoit,  6  killed,  11  ii\iured. 

12.  Rulway :  collision  near  Wheathmd,  Dakota,  1 
killed,  2  ii^ured. 

18.  Earthauake  In  Southern  Europe.  Train  de- 
railed near  Hunt's  Station,  Ohio,  several  ii^ured. 

14.  Railway :  bridge  breaks  near  Boston,  Biass.,  24 
killed,  116  injured. 

16.  Railway :  collision  In  Rochester,  N.  T..  4  in- 
Jnred :  broken  bridge  near  Dunbar,  Ohio,  8  killed ; 
train  derailed  near  rark's  Station,  N.  Y.,  15  iiyured, 
wreck  took  flre. 

18.  Fire :  Richmond  Hotel  burned  in  Buflfiilo,  N.  Y., 
10  lives  lost,  many  injured. 

19.  Railway:  collision  near  Toledo,  Ohio,  6  in- 
jured. 

28.  Fire:  12 Uvea lo«it  at  Bessemer,  Mich.  Explo- 
sion in  colliery  near  Sidney,  New  houth  Wale^,  70 
killed. 

24.  Fire :  temple  burned,  China,  260  lives  lost  (Ap- 
posed incendiary.) 

25.  Railway :  collision  near  Leetonia,  Ohio,  1  killed, 
7  iziiured. 

26.  Collision  near  Rockport,  Pa.,  1  killed,  2  in- 
jured. 
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81.  Explosion:  shells  fired  in  target-practice  by 
IT.  S.  S.  Omaha,  found  bv  Japanese  peasanta  auid 
accidentally  exploded,  4  killed. 

AjpU  li  Railway  :  collbion  near  Middlbton^  Mlas^ 
2  killed,  wreck  caught  fire. 

2.  Collision  near  Sprinsfleld,  Ont,  2  killed. 

8.  Fall  of  a  churoh  at  LinguagloBHA,  Sicily,  40  killed. 
Explosion  in  mine  near  Venita,  Ind.  Ter.,  18  killed. 

6.  Fire:  60  hones  burned  at  Biichelf  Switaer- 
land. 

7.  Land-slide  at  Monte  Carlo. 

8.  Train  derailed  near  Biamarok,  Dakota^  2  killed, 
8  injured. 

12.  Collision  near  Lancaster,  Ohio,  1  killed,  6  in- 
lured.  Fire  in  St  Augustine,  Fla.,  several  historic 
buildings  and  two  hotels  burned. 

13.  Train  derailed  near  Ravenawood,  Weat  Va.j  8 
killed,  6  iigured.  Sbipwreek :  Britiah  steamer  Vic- 
toria, at  Dieppe,  12  lives  lost. 

16.  Shipwreck:  French  steamer  Dieu  Merd  cap- 
sized and  sank  ahnoat  instantaneously  off  Cape  Nas- 
sau, 8  drowned. 


M.  »...«^.  •  ii^ured.  ^w»»<.«x«  ^.^  ^»...^..«.  »....., 
Wis.,  1  killed,  8  injured.  Shipwreck :  steamers  Taa- 
mania  and  Voita,  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  80  Uvea 

lOtit 

20.  Train  derailed  near  Tftawell,  Ind.,  8  killed,  2 
injured. 

21.  Tornado  in  Missouri  and  Arkansaa,  16  Uvea 
lost  Shiowreok :  schooner  Active,  off  the  coast  of 
Oregon,  88  lives  lost  Railway  :  collision  near  Che- 
lum,  Washington  Ter.,  6  killed,  18  injured.  Earth- 
quake in  the  wland  of  Jersey. 

22.  Hurricaoe  off  the  Australian  coast  Pearl-fish- 
inff  fleet  wrecked,  660  lives  said  to  be  lost 

28.  Railway :  broken  brid(re  near  Winslow,  Ari- 
zona, 8  killed.  Another  broken  bridge,  near  Hoff- 
man, Ind.,  8  imured. 

24.  Fire  at  Amaut-Keire,  Asia  Minor,  600  houses 
burned,  man^  Uvea  lost 

25.  Exploaion :  an  old  artillery  shell,  near  Harper's 
Ferry,  Ya.,  burst  in  the  midat  of  a  picnio- party,  6 
iiyured. 

27.  Railway:  train  derailed  near  Timberville,  Va., 
1  killed,  1  ii\]ured.  Train  derailed  by  running  over 
two  trsmpe  lying  on  track,  both  killed. 

28.  Shipwreck :  Schooner  Flying  Scud,  in  Shelikoff 
■trait,  17  Uvea  lost.  Mining  accident  at  Pottsvilie, 
Pa.,  5  livea  lost 

29.  Shipwreck :  British  steamer  Benton  foundered 
off  Formosa,  150  lives  lost ;  steamer  John  Knox  lost, 
with  all  handii,  off  Cape  Ray.  Steamer  Benhope 
burned  off  Tybee  island,  Geoxvia. 

80.  Railway :  train  derailed  near  Drisooll,  Dakota, 
1  killed,  7  injured.  Collision  near  Tamaqua,  Pa.,  1 
killed,  2  injured. 

Mj^  1-7.  Hot  sirocco  in  Hungary  with  fires,  many 
lives  loat,  property  destroyed  to  the  value  of  $2,500,- 
000. 

8.  Earthauakea  in  Arizona  and  Mexico,  towna  de- 
stroyed, ana  150  to  200  lives  lost.  Explosion  in  a  mine 
near  Nanaimo,  British  Columbia,  12o  Uvoh  lost. 

4.  Explosion  in  Cooaa  tunnel,  Georaia,  12  killed. 

7.  Explosion :  powder  -  mill  near  rittston,  Pa. ,  1 
killed.  2  injured. 

8.  Collision  at  sea :  10  Italian  emigrants  lost  from 
steamer  La  Champagne  off  the  French  coast 

19.  CoUiMion  at  sea  between  British  steamer*  Bri- 
tannic and  Celtic,  5  killed,  6  iziiured— cause,  fog. 

25.  Fire :  the  Opera  Comiquc,  in  Paris— estimatefl 
loss  of  life  nearly  200. 

27.  Fire :  stables  of  Belt  Line  Horso-Car  Co.,  New 
York  city,  1,200  horses  ouffooated. 

28.  Explosion  in  a  mine,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  75 
killed.  Explosion  in  a  collier}'  near  Glasgow^  Scot- 
land, 75  kilted.  Shipwreck :  British  steamer  Sir  John 
Lawrenoe,  in  a  typhoon  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  750  livea 
lost 
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JuM  4.  Ezploeion  in  Cambria  Iron- Works,  9  lives 
lost. 

5.  Fire  and  panic  in  a  circus  at  Nescheo,  Germany, 
many  killecl,  about  800  iiijured. 

6.  Explosion :  fire-damp  in  a  oolliery  iu  Westphar 
lia,  50  kiUed. 

10.  News  of  earthquakes  in  Turkistan,  more  thxm 
100  lives  lost 

17.  Fire :  American  steamer  Cb'amplain  burned  off 
Grand  Traverse  Bay,  22  lives  lost. 

18,  Drowning :  nearly  260  piljfrims  drowned  in  the 
Danube  by  the  upsetting  of  a  b<wt  near  Pak. 

^.  Shipwreck :  British  ship  Dunskeig,  off  Terra 
del  Fue^,  part  of  the  crew  perished. 
-  24.  Fire  m  a  mine  near  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  15 
lives  lost 

JvIt  2.  Railwav:  collision  at  Lamonte,  Mo.,  1 
killed,  8  injured ;  broken  axle  near  St  Thomas,  Ont, 
SkUled.  ^         ' 

8.  Train  derailed  near  St.  Thomas.  Ont.,  8  killed. 

4.  Explosion :  dynamite  at  Jass-Ber^ny,  Hungary, 
27  killed.  Railway:  collisions  near  Birmingham, 
Ala..  7  injured;  and  near  Bessemer,  Mich.,  5  in- 
juroa,  cafU  caught  fire.  Accidents  and  fires,  too  many 
for  enumeration,  caused  by  fireworks. 

5.  Explosion  of  dynamite  near  Pesth,  27  soldiers 
killed.  Railway :  misplaoed  switch  near  Gait.,  Ont, 
8  injured,  probable  carelessness. 

6.  Train  derailed  near  Loon,  Ky.,  8  injured.  Land- 
slide at  Zug,  Switzerland,  about  100  killed  and  the 
town  nearly  destroyed. 

9.  Fire :  Alcazar  theatre  at  Hurley,  Wis.,  15  lives 
lost 

10.  ^h^wreok :  sloop  Mysteiy  capsized  in  Jamaica 
Bay,  N.  x.,  24  lives  lost:  steamer  Merrimao  lost  on 
Little  Hope  reef  near  Halifax. 

11.  Railway:  collision  at  Lapeer,  Mich,  4  ii\}iued. 
Fire  in  Hurley,  Wis.,  11  lives  lost. 

18.  Collision  near  Robinson's,  Ky.,  1  killed,  6  in- 
jured. Explosion :  locomotive  engme  at  Crawford's, 
Pa.,  2  killed,  9  injured. 

15.  Rttlway:  collision  near  Lincoln,  Neb.,  2  en- 
gines and  18  cars  destroyed,  no  lives  lost,  but  note- 
wortliy  because  all  hands  were  asleep  on  one  of  the 
engines ;  another  collision  at  St  Thomas,  Ont,  be- 
tween an  excui^ion  train  and  an  oil-car,  fire  followed, 
18  killed  J  more  than  100  ii^ured. 

16.  Railway :  engine  of  the  President's  special  tndn 
broke  a  panulel  rod  near  Glendale,  N.  i .,  engineer 
killed. 

20.  Fire :  Standard  Oil  Company's  works  at  Con- 
stable Hook,  N.  J.,  loss  $1,500,000. 

21.  Eleven  railway-laborers  run  over  and  killed 
near  Hohokus,  N.  J. 

22.  Shipwreck :  Bri^h  ship  Firth  foundered  in  a 
cyclone  off  the  coast  of  Java. 

28.  Shipwreck :  British  steamer  Mahratta  foundered 
off  Hoogly  Point,  India,  many  lives  lost. 

24.  iSulway:  misplaced  switch  near  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  8  injurea,  probaole  carelessness. 

26.  Riulway:  train  derailed  near  Wabash,  111.,  1 
killed,  9  injured. 

27.  Railway :  eoUision  near  Hopedale,  HI.,  9  killed, 
16  injured :  derailment  near  Franconia,  Ariz.,  fire  re- 
sulted, 8  killed. 

28.  Derailment  and  broken  bridge  near  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  8  killed ;  collision  at  Knob  Lick  Mount- 
ain, Mo.,  8  killed. 

29.  Train  derailed  near  Tiojrra.  Tex..  4  injured ; 
broken  axle  near  Cochrane,  Ind.,  2  klllea,  2  ii\)urcd. 

80.  Railway:  collision  at  Lawrens,  Ohio,  8  in- 
jured :  another  at  Hooksct,  N.  H. ,  2  killed^  5  injured ; 
train  derailed  near  Farmersvillo,  Texas,  7  im'ured. 

81.  Car  upset  at  Dedham^  Mass.,  7  injurea. 
Angiut  2.    Railway:  collision  near  I>6viPs  Lake, 

Wis.,  2  killed,  8  injured. 

8.  Collision  near  North  Bend,  Neb.,  1)  killed. 

4.  Train  derailed  near  Greenwood,  Va.,  1  killed.  8 
injured.  Tornado  in  Kansas,  79  houses  destroyed  iu 
liiUbrook. 


5,  Railway :  collision  near  Milton,  Ont,  1  killed. 

6.  Train  derailed  near  Bangor,  Ala.,  1  killed,  2 
ii\jured. 

8.  ('ollision  near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  2  killed,  sev- 
eral ixnured ;  misplaoed  switeh  near  Missouri  City, 
Mo.,2killed. 

9.  Train  derailed  near  McCoy's,  Ind.,  1  killed; 
ooUision  near  White  Hill,  N.  J.,  1  killed,  4  injured. 

10.  Railway:  excursion  train  breaks  through  a 
burning  bridge  noar  Chatswoith,  HI.,  80  killed,  from 
150  to  250  injured ;  train  derailed  near  Duff  Station, 
Ind.,  5  injured. 

11.  Firo  at  sea:  British  steamer  City  of  Montreal 
burned,  all  hands  rescued  by  steamer  York  City. 
Railway:  train  derailed  near  Albany,  Ga.,  16  iiyured. 
Explosion :  Giant  Powder  Works,  near  San  Frandii- 
co,  Cal.,  1  killed,  10  injured. 

12  Fire  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  loss  $500,000.  Rail- 
way :  train  derailed  near  Saline  City,  Ind.,  6  injured. 

18-20.  Run  over  at  grade-crossings  in  Connecticut, 
9  persons. 

18.  Collision  near  Greenville,  Pa.,  8  ix^ured, 

15.  Wind-storm  in  France  defe>troyed  much  property. 

17.  Four  fktal  acddonts  to  Alpine  tourl»ts  reported 
ftom  Ztirich,  making  18  within  a  month.  Raawav : 
oolMon  near  EllicoitCity,  Md.^  8  killed;  train  ois- 
railed  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1  killed,  17  injured. 

18.  Tornado  in  Nebraska,  houses  blown  down,  2 
persons  killed,  6  imured. 

20.  Railway :  colHsion  near  Athens,  Tenn.,  1  killed, 

1  injured. 

21.  Train  derailed  near  Sangus,  Cal.,  5  injured. 

'     22.  Drowning :  accident  at  a  regatta  on  the  Thames, 
England^  17  lives  lost. 

28.  Railway :  train  derailed  near  Skelly's  Station, 
Ohio,  1  killed,  8  iiyured;   collision  near  Culpeper, 
Va.,  2  killed,  4  injured ;  collision  near  Rounci  Bay 
Md.,  1  killed  ;   collision   near  Woodbine,  Md.,   1 
killed,  1  imurBd. 

24.  Collision  near  Eaton'n  Siding,  W.  Va.,  2  killed, 

17  injured ;  broken  bridge  near  Denver,  Col.,  2  killed, 

2  iiuured. 

26."  Railway :  collision  near  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
25  ii^ured. 

28.  Collision  near  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  1  killed,  8 
uviured. 

81.  Collision  at  St  Paul,  Minn.,  2  injured.  Chole- 
ra: official  returns  show  80,780  tatal  cases  in  the 
Northwestern  provinoes  of  India  during  the  month  of 
Aujnist 

Beptenibflr  2.  Railway :  train  derailed  near  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  2  killed^  1  injured ;  train  derailed  near  Par- 
sons, Kan.,  1  killed,  several  imured. 

4.  Shipwreck :  British  ship  Falls  of  Bruar,  found- 
ered off  Yarmouth,  Eng.,  24  lives  lost 

5.  Fire:  a  theatre  burned  in  Exotcr,  Eng.,  46  lives 
lost.  Railway:  collision  near  Fitch buig,  Mass.,  8 
killed.  1  injured. 

6.  Explosion  of  a  locomotive  engine  near  Sherman, 
Texas.  2  killed. 

7.  Railway :  collision  near  Afton,  la.,  1  killed,  9  in- 
jured. 

8-9.  Hea>np^  ra\ns  in  Arizona  destroyed  25  miles  of 
railroad,  ana  did  much  damage  otherwise. 

12.  Railway :  collision  at  Peoria,  Ohio,  8  killed,  1 
ii^ured. 

16.  Collision  near  Doncoster,  Eng.,  88  killed,  70 
iigured. 

19.  Collision  on  elevated  road  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
7  injured ;  another  collision  near  Dubuque,  I&.,  5  killed, 
G  injured  ;  train  deruled  near  Fern,  Ind..  2  killed. 

20.  Collision  near  Canton,  Dak.,  8  killed. 

21.  Hurricane  in  Texas ;  many  houses  and  crops 
d^troyed.    Shipwreck :  steamer  Romeo  at  ViUeguier, 

18  lives  lost 

25.  Railway :  misplaced  switch  near  Holden,  Mo., 
2  killed,  1  injured.  . 

26.  Collision  near  Summit,  N.  J.,  2  killed,  6  iniurod. 

27.  Train  derailed  near  Jackson,  Tenn.,  8  killed,  8 
ix\iured. 


DISASTERS  IN  1887.  DISOIPLES  OF  CHRIST.        2^ 

S8.  Flood:  the  Yellow  River,  in  the  Chinese  prov-  16.  Collision    between   steuner  Breakwater  and 

inoe  of  Uonan,  overflowed  its  banks  and  submerged  ferry-boat  Pavonia  in  New  York  harbor,  many  pan- 

an  area  of  7,000  square  miles,  including  man}'  popu-  aenflera  isgured. 

lous  towns.    Many  thousand  Uvea  lost,  and  severs!  18.  Shipwrecks:  several  veasels  driven  ashore  on 

million  people  left  horaeleaa.  the  North  Atlantic  coaat,  1  lift  lost. 

10.  Railway:  ooUiaion  near  Park  Station,  Mo.,  6  ^20.  Fire  at  sea:  American  steamer  SanViooentoff 

injured.  San  Fiandsoo,  11  lives  lost. 

OobbarS.  Karthouake  in  Smyrna.  22.  Explosions  a  larffe  quantity  of  naphtha  accident- 

8.  Railway:  colmion  near  Hillsdale,  Pa.,  wreck  ally  discnariged  into  the  main  sewer  in  Rochester.  N. 
took  Are,  1  Killed ;  another  collision  near  Dunamuir,  Y. ;  ezploeions  and  Are  followed,  several  large  build- 
Cal.,  1  killed,  4  injured ;  another  oollitfion  near  Low«  ingi  burned,  4  men  killed,  8  missing,  and  aboot  20 
•r  Soda  Springs,  CaL,  1  killed,  8  iz^ured  :  train  de-  |i\jnred. 

railednear  Porter,  Ark.,  1  killed,  8  iigurea:  another  28.  £n>losion:   dynamite  near  Halifhx,  N.  8.,  4 

train  denuled  near  Gladstone,  Mich..  2  killed.    Ship-  killed.    Railway :  collision  near  ChicaML  40  injured, 

wreck :  steamer  California,  on  Lake  Michigan,  14  Uvea  7  of  them  seriously ;  ooUiaion  near  Fairneld,  Wis.,  i 

lost.  killed,  20  ii^ured. 

4.  Storm  on  the  Great  Lakes,  15  lives  lost.  28.  Bail  way;  accidents  In  Pennsylvania  and  the 

9.  Shipwreck:  British  gunboat  Wa^np,  supposed  to  District  of  Columbia.  4  kUled. 

have  been  lo^t  at  sea  with  all  on  boara,80  m  nam-  27.  Shipwreck:  25  vessels  wrodked  in  the  Gulf  of 

ber.  PatTM. 

10.  Bailwav:  coUislon  near  Kout,  Ind.,  10  killed,  29.  Shipwreck:  acow  capaiaed  in  New  York  har- 
many  iniurea.    Shipwreck :  French  steamer,  in  the  bor,  8  men  drowned. 

Bay  of  Bormes,  22  hves  lost  81.  Explowon  in  works  of  Equitable  Gas  Company, 

12.  Fire:  an  asylum  for  the  huane burned  at  Cleve-  New  York  city,  shock  felt  throughout  the  vicinity, 

land,  Ohio,  8  women  perialied.  cause  uneiplained,  1  killed.    Bailway :  collision  near 

14.  Fire:  cotton-muls  burned  in  Baltic.  Conn.    Ea-  Greenwood,  Ky.,  6  killed;  21  i^ynred:  the  wrack  took 

timated  loss  $1,500,000 ;  1,000  persons  tnrown  out  of  Are.    Another  coUisioiknear  MeadeviUe,  Pa.,  5  killed, 

work.  11  hurt;  several  minor  aocidcnts  occurred,  reaulting 

17.  Fire:  at  Hankow,  China,  2,000  Uvea  lost,  2,-  in  8  kUled  and  several  ii^ured. 

000.000  taels*  worth  of  j^roperty  destroyed.  DISCIPLES  OF  CBBIST*    The  ^'Ghnrches    of 

l&^hipwreok:  collbion  between  steamer  Upupa  Christ"  are  not  otBcially  represented  in  any 

and  Genn«i  bark  Planteur  off  Beachy  Head,  12  lives  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  oonisaeratle  proportion  of 

20.  Sliipwwck :  British  steamer  Cheviot  at  Port  them  are  in  relation  through  voluntary  action 
Philip,  12  Uvea  lost  Bailwav:  collision  at  Green's  by  means  of  the  organizations  for  missionary 
StaUon,  8.  C.  8  klUed,  10  Injured;  train  deraUed  and  benevolent  work  which  meet  with  the 

w«f  Sj;  A?**"  ■'  ^  wh^lj'^S?'®^    «wm^  , ,  General  Christian  Missionary  Convention. 

21,  CoUision  near  Whitealde,  Tenn.,  2  kiUed,  1  in-  TU?^^^^u*i.  .«J«.i  nlLij}^v^^^^i^^\ 


Jnred. 


The  twelfth  annnal  General  Ohriattan  Mis- 


22.  Fire:  town  of  Kiub,  Bokhara,  destroyed  ;neai^  sionary  Convention  met  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

ly  half  the  inhabitants  perished.  October  8.    The  Convention  consists  virtaally 

.  S-.  J*"^*^:^'™"  ^'^"5*5}  ?*"  Flomsant,  Col.,  of  the  annnal  meetings  of  three  distinct  and  in- 

8^1ed;    another   near  TaUahassce,   Fla.,   5   in-  dependent  organizations^the  Christian  Worn- 

28.*  Train  derailed  near  Morris,  ID.,  2  kUlod,  1  in-  J?  «  Board  of  Missions,  the  Foreign  Christian 

Jured.    Probably  caused  by  malice.  Missionary  Society,  and  the  General  Christian 

80.  Shipwreck:  American  steamer  Vernon  on  Lake  Missionary  Convention*  each  of  which  occnpies 

''ite;r''8.'^SSlX:  ds^ihnent  and  coUiaion  in  ^ i^iJ^'J^.L^i^L^^^^^^  ^l^ 

St  I^uis,  Mo. ;  cireui  train  wrecked,  and  a  number  *°®  ^^^  of  the  bodies  are  «yen.    The  Chns- 

of  wild  animala  escaped,  1  mun  killed,  aeveral  in-  tian  Woman^s  Board    of    Missions    returned 

Jured.  receipts  of  $26,226,  or  $5,000  more  than  the 

16.  Eznloaion:  locomotive  engine  near  Palatine  receipts  of  the  previous  year :  a  membership  of 

?.*SM/biri,5'rc:L,Sl"S^;r,^Si^'nnj  12.606  p^n.;  and  870  .«HiTi«,.b.Dd.v«d 

400  lives  loS^  yonng  people's  societies.    The  receipts  of  the 

17.  Fire :  8  locomodves  and  160  cars  destmyod  at  Foreign  Missionary  Society  had  been  $47,758, 
Ludlow,  Ky.  and  the  expenditures  had  been  $47.59S.  Re- 
kSlVd  Y^uJiL"*"          *^  ""^  Paducah,  Ky.,  s  ports  were  presented  from  missions  in  Turkey 

ll  fehipSUck:  sunk  by  collision  off  Dover,  Get-  (5^?tations),  Denmark,  England  (7  churches), 

man  steamer  Scholten,  118  lives  lost  India,  Japan,  and  China,  in  all  of  which  a  net 

90.  B^lway:   collision  near  Tunnel  Hill,  Ul.,  4  gain  of  602  members  was  returned.    The  whole 

killed.    Fire:  winter  quarters  of  Bamum's  menagerie  number  of    members  in   Turkey,  India,   and 

bajnedi  nuiny  valuable  animals  lost.  Japan  was  865.    The  misnon  in  Paris,  France, 

81.  Explosion:  powder  magazine  at  Amoy,  China,  v  5  u  j*  *"^  ■««".««  ».  a  ««•■>,  ^m^^^ 
60  soldiers  and  sevoml  hundred  dvilians  reported  ^?^  ^^  discontinued  fai  accordance  with  the 
killed,  and  a  large  nortion  of  the  town  destroyed.  direction  of  the  society  at  its  previous  meeting. 

86.  Railway:  collision    near   Williams.  Ariz.,  8  Complaints  made  by  missionaries  of  others^ 

iPwtu^^fi'&'^ltA.*'""^^'*  ""^  Cochran's  MilU,  Pa.,  deties  that  the  agento  of  this  body  had  inter- 

DuSW  l?Viie:  Strobridce  Lithogrmphing  Com-  fered  with  their  missions  in  Turkey  were  dc- 

pany's  buildings  burned  in  Cincinnati:   Earthquakes  ^^^  ^^^  founded  in  reason,  and  the  explana- 

inSonora,  Mejuoo;  much  suffering  among  the  inhabi-  tion    was   made    that    there    had    been  no 

t*n^_,     .      ,  interference  with  other  denominations  except 

r^^^  V*i*V»  «*«»-''»^«  V'^P*  A*  coaats  of  of  that  accidental  character  which  could  not 

^j:^J^^uSr\i^^^'' ^  ""'"^ '^  J««-oided.    TTier««ipU  of  the  General  Chris- 

9.  Shipwreok :  80  flshing-smaoks  lost  off  the  Ork-  ^^^  MiMionary  Society,  which  takes  charge  of 

ff^Islanda.  home  mission    and  diuroh   extension  enter 
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prises,  had   been  $25,772.    Under  its  direct  Christian  fellowship  by  an  immersion  in  water 

agency^  86  new  and  nnorganized  places  had  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  8on, 

been  visited,  168  churches    had  been  visited  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  aud  only  such  were 

and  assisted,  25  churches  had  been  organized,  admitted ;  and  that  those  wlio  were  thus  added 

and  678  persons  had  been  received  by  baptism,  to  the  Church  were  continued  in  fellowship 

Several  State  organizations  co-operate  with  the  so  long  as  they  walked  in  the  commandments 

work  of  the  society  through  their  own  agents,  of  Jesus.    Outside  of  that  which  is  essential  to 

They  returned  in  all  179  missionaries^  who  had  Christian  unity,  the  answer  continued, 

visited  and  assisted   1,204  churches  and  811  r^Ynen  are  many  thinira  pertaimnir  to  growth  * 

new  and  unorganized  places,  had  organized  78  knowledge,  to  method^f  working^tc.,  ufreferenM 

churches,  and  had  received  5,915  members  by  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  for  the  preservu- 

baptism.     The    amount    of    $79,828    was  re-  tion  of  unity,  there  should  be  a  oommon  afireenaent. 

turned  as  raised  by   State  boards,  and  about  '^'i®^  should,  we  think,  be  the  largest  liberty  of 

•^i  nnn    *a    *o:.^  \^^  n^;<>o;^n.^^    «,.«  i^.««i  opinion,  of  inveatifiration,  and    of  utterance,  on  all 

»40,000    as    raised  by  missionaries   for  local  qUtioAs  arising  out  of  ti!e  study  of  the  Sci^ptuixa, 

work.     The  receipts  for  the  church  extension  and  no  one  who  holds  to  Jesus  **^a«  God  mamtfet  in 

f und  ha4  been,  regular,  $987 ;  special,  $2,286.  the  flesh,''   and   who    keeps   his   commandments. 

Two  loans  had  been  made.    A  favorable  re-  should  be  disturbed  in  his  church  relations  on  account 

port  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  South-  ii^]lf^^T^lJ^*f^ }^^^^  attempt  to  force 

* rti :-aj       T^..i.         j#AL         vii.  his  opmions  on  others,  or  to  make  an  acceptance  of 

ern  Christian  Institute,  and  of  the  school  at  them  a  test  of  fellowship.    Should  he  attempt  this. 

New  Castle,   Ky.    Two  ministers   had    been  he  becomes  a  factionist,  to  be  rejected  after  Uie  llist 

aided  from  the  Ministerial  Relief  Fund.    A  re-  aud  second  admonition.    Many  questions  unproflta- 

ply  was  adopted  to  a  communication  from  the  ^^  for  discusHion  in  the  pulpit,  may  be  profitaWy ,  or 

iSAmmiaai/^.1  r^f  f Ko  i>»#>4-Aaf «««-  Tr*v;<.^^«v^i  nUn.^k  »*  l^"**  harmlessly,  discussed  m  the  schools,  to  which 

Commission  of  the  Protestant  Episeopal  Church  ^  speculative  qu^tions  should  be  remand^.    Then 

on  Christian  Unity,  inviting  a  conference  on  there  are  practical  questions— questions  of  method  in 

that  subject.     It  expressed  gratification  that  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Church— which,  being 

such  an   invitation   had  been   sent    out.     The  left  to  the  discretion  of  Christians,  to  be  answered  ao- 

"  Churches  of  Christ,"  it  represented,  had  been  "^^^f  J°  *'"??,  and  drcumstanoes,  should  never  be 

organized  m  the  bejnnmg  in  1809,  ^n  an  ef-  «n^de  tests  of  fellowship  or  occasions  ol  strife. 

fort  to  restore  the  faith  and  discipline  of  apos-  Finally,  the  ^*  reply  "   commended  the   dec- 

tolic  timesy  in  protest   against  *  the  sectarian  laration  of  the  commission  that  the  church 

spirit,  and  were  still,  with  about  800,000  com-  which  it  represented  did  not  seek  to  absorb 

municants,  seeking  the  same  objects.    A  sped-  other  communions,  but  rather,  co-operating 

fication  followed  of  what  these  chnrches  re-  with  them  on  the  basis  of  a  common  faith  and 

garded  as  essential  to  Christian  unify.    First,  order,  to   discountenance   scliism,   heal    the 

was  the  recognition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  wounds  of  the  Body  of  Christ*,  and  promote 

the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  revealed  Christian  charity;  and  added,  *^not  what  will 

Word    of  God    and    the    only  authoritative  promote  the  interests  of  any  denomination, 

rule  of  faith — the  only  one  ^'  beyond  the  reach  but  whst  will  serve  the  purposes  and  promote 

of  compromise  or  surrender."   Second,  the  res-  the  welfare  of  the  *  one  Boay  *  of  Christ,  is  to 

toration  of  unity  demanded  a  return  to  New  besought.   All  other  communions  should  adopt 

Testament  teaching;  and  this   involved    the  this  sentiment  as  their  own,  as  a  necessary 

points  that  the  original,  inspired  creed  had  but  preliminary   to  all  successful  efforts  to  heal 

one  article,  viz.:  ^Mesusis  the  Christ,  the  Son  divisions  and  make  manifest  that  unity  which 

of  the  living  God  " ;  that  all  who  confessed  is  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  the  Church 

this  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  were  admitted  to  o^  God." 


E 

EADS,  Jims  BUCHAHAH,  an  American  engi-  1838  he  became  a  purser  on  a  Mississippi  steam- 
neer^borninLawrenceburg,  Ind.,May28, 1820;  boat.  This  occupation  afforded  him  the  op. 
died  in  Nassau,  N.  P.,  Bahama  Islands,  March  portanity  of  studying  the  details  of  the  con- 
8,  1887.  He  attended  school  uutil  he  was  thir-  struction  of  steamboats,  and  while  so  employed 
teen  years  of  age,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  he  acquired  the  title  of  captain,  which  clung 
showed  great  fondness  for  machinery,  spend-  to  him  through  life.  His  experience  led  him 
ing  his  spare  moments  in  visiting  places  where  to  devise  means  for  the  saving  of  wrecks  that 
he  could  watch  the  movements  of  mechanical  were  found  along  the  river,  and  in  1842  he 
appliances.  In  1838  he  accompanied  his  pa-  built  a  diving-bell  boat  for  recovering  cargoes, 
rents  to  St.  Louis,  and,  as  they  reached  that  This  proving  successful,  he  constructed  a  much 
place,  the  steamer  took  fir(>,  destroying  all  of  larger  boat,  with  novel  and  powerful  ma- 
their  household  goods.  The  boy  then  obtained  chinery  for  pumpini;  out  the  sand  and  water, 
a  clerkship  in  the  dry-goods  house  of  Williams  and  lifting  the  entire  hull  and  cargo.  Forming 
and  Durings.  and  his  evenings  during  this  time  a  copartnership  with  Case  and  Nelson,  he  he- 
were  spent  in  the  library  of  his  employer,  gan  the  business  of  raising  vessels,  and  soon 
studying  mechanical  and  civil  engineering.    In  extended  his  operations  from  Balize,  La.,  to 
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Galena.  Id.,  and  ioto  the  tribataries  of  the  Mis-  of  Fort  Benrj  waa  accompliohed,  followed  b; 
■isoippL  While  engaged  in  thU  bnsioeas  be  the  coDquMt  of  Fort  Donelson  and  liland  Nu. 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  lawa  that  govern  ID.  Id  1662  he  designed  and  bailt  six  tnrreted 
the  flow  of  mlt-bearing  rivera,  and  it  is  said  iron  vewels,  all  heavily  plated.  The  turrets 
that  there  was  not  a  atretoh  in  the  bed  of  the  en  these  were  different  from  thoM  of  EricmDn 
_  and  Coles,  and  tfie  guna  were  worked  entirely 

by  steam.  In  this  way  the  11-  and  16-incb 
gnna  could  be  loaded  and  discharged  every 
forty-five  seconds,  and  this  record  stands  an 
the  first  flppjicatiun  of  ateam  !□  manipalstiDK 
heavy  artillery.  These  boats  proved  uf  great 
service  in  the  oampaigna  of  Gens.  Ilalleck  and 
Grant.  From  1867  till  1874  he  was  engaged 
Id  the  construction  of  the  great  »t«el-arch 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  Si.  Loais.  In 
the  eiecntioo  of  this  work,  Mr.  Eads  bail  to 
do  with  problems  tliat  bad  never  before  been 
met  by  engineer*.  The  bridge  consistti  of  three 
arches,  of  whii'h  the  central  one  has  a  clear 
span  of  620  feet,  and  ia  recognized  aa  "  the 
finest  specimen  of  metal-arch  cunetruction  in 
the  world,''  while  the  side  arches  are  fiOS  feet 
each  in  span.  The  Dranite  piera  all  rest  upon 
the  bed-ruck  nnderlying  the  river  depoalts. 
Two  are  mnch  deeper  than  any  bnilt  at  that 
time,  and  one,  weighing  4o.000  tuns,  was  sunk 
to  bed-rock,  184  feet  below  high-water  mark, 
through  90  feet  of  sand  and  gravel,  while 
the  other,  weighing  40,000  tons,  is  fonnded 
4iMn  lucuiuK  una.  *•"    ™*^    '^^   '"*'   below   high-water   mark. 

It  was  opened  on  July  4,  18T4.  after  an  ex- 
Uississippi  Sfty  miles  long  between  6t  Louis  penditnre  of  exactly  $«,6U,729M.  Mr.  Bade 
and  New  Orleans  on  which  he  had  not  stood  then  tnrned  his  attention  to  the  deepening 
on  the  bottom  i>f  the  stream  beneath  a  diving-  of  the  month  of  the  MisBisaippi  by  means 
bell.  In  1M6  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  of  Jetties.  His  plana,  which  were  strongly  op- 
thii  business  and  built  the  first  glass-works  in  posed  by  tlie  engineers  of  tbe  United  Slates 
the  HissiBsippi  valley.  This  proved  iinsaccess-  Army,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  by  the 
fal  financially,  and  he  ri'sumed  the  wreaking  Government,  were  submitted  to  Congress,  and 
hnsinese.  In  1843  twenty-nine  uteamers  were  finally  a  bill  was  passed  granting  hira  permis- 
burned  at  their  landings  in  St.  Louis,  moet  of  rion  to  attempt  llie  improvement  of  tbe  South 
which  were  raised  by  him,  ao  that  in  1869  be  Pass.  Work  was  began  in  the  summer  of  187S, 
bad  paid  oS  hia  lusaes  and  acquired  a  fortune  and  four  yeara  later  the  inspecting  oSicera  re- 
uf  $500,000.  lie  made  a  propoaicion  to  Con-  ported  that  a  maximum  depth  of  SO  feet  had 
gresa  in  185A  to  keep  the  chaiineis  ot  the  His-  been  secured,  and  tbe  least  width  of  the  S6- 
siaaippi,  MisMuri,  Ohio,  and  Arkansas  rivers  foot  channel  was  20O  feet,  where  previoualy 
clear  of  soaga,  wrecks,  and  other  obstmoLions  the  maiimmn  depth  had  been  but  9  feet, 
for  a  term  of  yearsi  bnt  the  bill  giving  him  Tbe  jetties  extend  from  the  hmd'a  end  at  the 
the  eoDtract,  after  pasaing  the  Iloiise,  was  not  monin  of  South  Pasa  about  3}  miles  ont  over 
acted  on  by  the  Senate,  Impaired  health  led  the  bar  and  into  the  guK.  They  are  parallel, 
to  hia  retirement  from  business  in  16G7,  but  in  and  ore  built  of  willow  mattresses  sunken  by 
1861,  soon  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  he  sione,  and  capped  near  the  eea-unds  with  masa- 
was  summoned  to  Washington  and  consulted  ive  concrete  blocks,  tbe  largest  of  which  weigh 
by  the  President  snd  hia  Cabinet  relative  to  the  205  toni,  and  were,  at  the  time  they  were  pnt 
practicability  of  nwng  lighUdraught  iron-clad  in  position,  the  largest  blocks  ever  placed  on 
reasels  on  the  Hissiaaippi  and  its  tribuloriea.  sea-wBlK  The  character  of  this  work,  ita 
Ahnost  immediately  a  contract  was  given  to  great  importance  to  the  commercial  interests 
liiin  fur  the  tranetmction  of  eiglit  iron  clad  of  tbe  country  and  the  world,  its  snccessfnl 
ateamers,  fully  equipped,  to  he  completed  witiiin  accomplishment,  the  continued  maintenance  ot 
aixty-flve  days.  The  timber  to  fi'rm  their  the  deep  and  wide  channel  that  the  works 
halis  waa  atill  nnciit,  the  rolla  for  the  mann-  created,  the  difficult  engineering  problems  Hint 
facture  of  the  armor-plates  were  not  in  exist-  were  so  succe^fully  solved,  placed  Mr.  Fads 
e nee,  and  the  engines  were  nothing  but  pig-  among  the  firi^t  of  hydraulic  engineers.  Mean- 
iron  and  bars ;  yet  in  forty  -  five  days  the  while,  he  ontlined  one  of  the  grandest  pinna 
"  St  Louis,"  the  first  American  iron-clad,  was  ever  nndertaken  by  hydraulic  en^neering, 
launched.  The  remainder  of  the  fieet  followed  having  for  it«  object  the  extension  of  the 
in  qniok  succession,  and  with  them  the  capture    deep  -  water  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
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mouth  of  the  Ohio.  This  magnificent  channel  addressed  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
was  to  be  made  permanent  by  putting  an  end  vancement  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  a 
to  the  caving  of  its  banks.  In  1879  Congress  member,  in  1881,  on  the  improvement  of  the 
authorized  the  creation  of  the  Mississippi  River  Mississippi,  and  also  on  the  Tehuantepeo  Ship- 
Commission,  to  consist  of  seven  members,  of  Railway.  In  1884  he  received  the  Albert 
which  Mr.  Sails  was  one.  The  Jetty  system  Medal  from  the  British  Society  of  Arts,  which 
Was  adopted,  and  two  reaches  of  the  Missis-  was  then  for  the  first  time  given  to  an  Ameri- 
sippi  —  rlum  Point,  twenty  miles  long,  and  can.  He  was  a  member  of  other  scientific  so- 
Lake  Providence,  thirty-five  miles  long — were  cieties,  and  had  held  the  oflice  of  Vice-Presi- 
selected  for  improvement.  The  low  -  water  dent  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  £n^- 
depth  of  the  former  was  only  five  feet,  while  neers  in  1882-'8d.  The  State  University  of 
the  latter,  400  miles  farther  down  the  river,  Missouri,  in  1877,  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
had  a  depth  of  nearly  six  feet.  Permeable  gree  of  LL.  D.  His  writings  and  professional 
contraction  works,  similar  to  those  used  at  the  papers  appeared  variously,  but  the  most  im- 
Soutfa  Pass,  were  put  in  position  in  one  season  portant  have  been  collected  and  published  as 
in  the  period  between  two  fioods,  and  the  the  **  Addresses  and  Papers  of  James  B.  Eada, 
effect  prodnced  by  the  works  during  the  first  together  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  "  (St. 
flood  that  followed  was  marvelous.    The  depth  Loois,  1884). 

Was  increased  through   the  upper  reach  to  ECIJADM,  an  independent  republic  in  South 

twelve  feet  at  low   water,  and  through  the  America.    (For  details  relating  to  area,  popn- 

lower  reach  to  fifteen  feet,  and  scores  of  mill-  lalion,  and   territorial  divisions,  see   **  Annual 

ions  of  cubic  yards  of  sediment  were  deposited  Cyclopsedia  ^'  for  1885.) 

behind  the   permeable    works,   through    the  G^feruMit — The   President   is    Don  Jo86 

checking  of  tne  current.    New  shore-lines  of  Maria  Pl^ido  Canmafio,  whose  term  of  ofiSce 

an  approximately  uniform  width  were  devel-  will  expire  on  June  80, 1888.    The  Vice- Presi- 

oped ;  but  later  Congresses  refused  to  continue  dent  is  Don  Pedro  Jos6  Cevallos.    The  Cabi- 

spflScient  appropriations,  although  enough  had  net  was  composed  as  follows:  Interior,  For- 

been  accomplisned  to  show  the  entire  practi-  eign  Affairs,  Public  Instruction,  and  Charity, 

cability  of  the  plan.    Mr.  Eads  examined  and  Sefior  J.  Modesto  Espinosa ;  Finance  and  Pub- 

ridported  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  lie  Works,    Sefior   Y.  L.  Salazar;  War  and 

John's  River,  Fla.,  in  1878 ;  on  the  improve-  Navy,  Gtn.  J.  M.  Sarasti.    The  Minister  of 

ments  of  Sacramento  river  in  1880 ;  on  the  Ecuador  at  Washington  is  Dr.  ))on  Antonio 

harbor  of  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1881 ;  on  the  Flores.    The   Consul- General    of  Ecuador  at 

ports  of  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  in  New  York  is  Don    Domingo   L.  Ruiz,    llie 

1882 ;  on  the  harbor  of  Galveston,  Texas,  in  American     Consul-General    at    Guayaquil   is 

1884;  and  had  been  personally  consulted  by  Owen  McGarr. 

the  Emperor  of  Brazil  concerning  the  harbors  Ftauiccs* — The  Government  intends  soon  to 

of  his  dominions.    During  his  visits  to  Earope  pay  a  great  portion  of  the  so-called  English 

he  inspected  the  mouths  of  nearly  every  river  debt,  which  in  1885  amounted  to  £1,824,000, 

fiowing  into  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  German  on  which  the  coupons  have  remained  unpaid 

Ocean,  and  also  the  river-courses  of  the  Rhone,  since  1867.    The  interest  on  this  debt  is  1  per 

the  Danube,  including  the  works    at   their  cent,  per  annum  as  long  as  the  duties  collected 

mouths,  and  the  Theiss  in  Hungary,  and  like-  at  Guayaquil  do  not  exceed  (400,000  per  an- 

wise  the  Suez,  Amsterdam,  and  Rhone  ship  num,  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  excess  of  such 

canals.    On  the  occasion  of  the  Parliamentary  revenue  at  Guayaquil  till  6  per  cent,  per  an- 

inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  Manchester  Ship  num  interest  be  reached.    This  foreign  indebt- 

Cnnal,  iir,  Eads  was  retained  bythe  Mersey  edness  arose  from  the  conversion  of  Ecnador^s 

docks  and  harbor  board  of  Liverpool,  at  a  fee  share  in  the  old  Colombian  debt.    Further- 

of  £8,500,  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  yet  paid  more,  the  Government  will  distribute  the  state 

to  an  engineer.    His  evidence  caused  the  re-  lands  that  the  holders  of  Ecnador  land-war- 

jection  of  the  scheme  as  it  then  stood,  and  the  rants  are  entitled  to.    The  budget  for  the  fiscal 

modification  by  which  the  canal  was  laid  out  year  1886  fixed  the  income  at  $2,421,408,  and 

along  the  wide  part  of  the  Mersey.    The  last  the  outlay  at  the  same  figure.    The  Guayaquil 

great  enterprise  to  which  Mr.  Eads  devoted  his  custom-house    yielded   in  1886  a  revenue  of 

attention  was  the  ship-railway  across  the  isth-  $1,940,586,  being  $845,885  more  than  in  1885. 

mus  of  Tehuantepec.     A  valuable  concession  The  Banco  del  Ecuador  of  Quito  declared  a 

was  obtained  from  the  Mexican  Government,  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  for  the  year  1886. 

and  for  several  years  Mr.  Eads  endeavored  to  The  Banco  de  Cr^dito  Hipotecario  has  made  a 

persuade  the  United  States  Government    to  contract  with  the  mnnicipality  of  Guayaquil  to 

undertake  the  building  of  this  railway,  but  he  advance  a  considerable  sum  for  water-works, 

finally  gave  it  up,  and  formed  a  private  com-  Ntfy. — Early  in  1887  their  arrived  at  Guayc- 

?any  for  its  construction.     He  was  elected  quil  the  **  Cotopaxi,"  a  new   steel  transport, 

'resident  of  the    St.  Louis  Academy  of  Sci-  which  the  Government  has  purchased.    This                | 

ences  in  1872,  and   held  that  office  for  two  vessel   was    originally  built  in    1884   for   the 

terms.    During  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Chilian  navy.    The  armament  consists  of  two                * 

to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.    He  Armstrong   guns.     The   machinery    is    very 
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powerfol,  8o  that  the  trip  from  Valparaiso  to  bat  it  met  with  eqaalljr  warm  support.    This 

Faoa  was  made  in  less  than  eight  days.    6i-  road  will  open  op  the  tropical   belt  of   the 

multaneoQsl  y  a  fast  gunboat  oflightdranght  was  coast,  and  will  also  pierce  the  higher  and  cool- 

bonght  in  Europe,  also  to  be  furnished  with  er  lands,  where  the  products  of  the  temperate 

the  best  guns.    This  vessel  will  be  the  third  of  zone  are  found  in  abundance.    The  contract 

its  kind  Uiat  the  navy  of  Ecuador  possesses.  made  by  the    Government,  and  approved   by 

Mate  ef  the  OMitij. — President  Gaamaflo,  in  Oongress,  with  Don  Ignaoio  Palan,  stipnlate8 

his  menage  to  Congress,  expressed  himself  that  the  coast  terminus  is  to  be  at  a  point  in  the 

as  follows  with  reference  to  the  progress  the  Bay  of  Car&qnez  where  steamers  are  to  connect 

republic  is  making:  '' Public  instruction,  con-  with  it  to  navigate  the  bay ;  that  it  is  to  be 

siaering  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  grapple  finished  in  ten  years ;  and  that  the  Govem- 

with,  is  making  most  creditable  headway  ;  aid  ment  gu&rantees  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the 

is  being  extended  to  charitable  institutions  in  capital  invested  in  every  kilometre  from  the 

a  most  thorough  and  liberal  manner  by  assist-  moment  it  shall  have  been  constructed.    As 

ing  with  all  our  might  hospitals  and  asylums ;  security  for  the  prompt  payment  of  such  in* 

a  large  amount  of  money  is  being  spent  on  the  terest,  the    revenue  to   be   collected  at  the 

construction  of  a  new  lazaretto,  and   we  are  Manabi  custom-houses  is  pledged,  such  reve* 

building  a  magnificent  lunatic  asylum,  which  niie  being  estimated  to  produce  $100,000  per 

will   be  among  the  best  appointed  in  South  annum.     Valuable  land-granta  are  made  on 

America.    Neither  the  scarcity  of  money,  nor  both  sides  of  the  line. 

the  crippled  financial  resources  of  the  country,  TsligraVia.    Early  in  1887  the  following  capi- 

nor  the  di:»turbed  political  status  it  has  suf-  tals  of  provinces  were  connected  by  telegraph: 

fered  from,  has  prevented  us  from  continuing  Quito,  Lataonnga,  Ambates,  Riobaniba,  Cafiar, 

without  interruption  the  public  works  under-  Cuenca,  Guayaquil,  and  Danle.    There  were  in 

taken, and    from   entering  upon   new    ones,  course  of  construction  the   following  lines: 

Without  going  into  full  detiuls  1  may  say  that  Quito,  Ibana,  Tuloan,  Riobambaand  Guaranda. 

work  on  the  Southern  Railroad  is  proceeding  The  republic  is  in  connection  with  the  world's 

steadily ;  that  the  telegraph  has  been  extended  system  by  means  of  a  land-line,  which  connects 

to  the  provinces  of  Imbabura,  Carchi,  Bolivar,  Guayaauii  with  Ballanita,  thence  by  cable  with 

and  Lm  Rios,  and  that  the  lines  have  begun  to  New  i  ork  via  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

be  laid  in  those  of  Loja,  Manabi,  and  Oro ;  that  The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  telephone 

the  national  wagon-road  is  being  repaired  in  at  Guayaquil  was  160  at  the  close  of  1880. 

those  of  Pinohincha,  Leon,  Tungurahua,  and  Steaa  MaTigitlsMi — Merchants  of  Bahia  have 

Cbiraboraxo ;  that  an  iron  bridge  i^  in  course  formed  a  steamship  company  for  navigating 

of   oonstmctlon   over    Lita  river;   that   the  the  Chone  and  Capotillo  rivers,  and  in  ^e  au- 

bridges  on  the  northern  and  southern  wagon-  tumn  the  first  steamer  was  being  built  at  San 

roads  are  nearly  finished ;  that  we  are  laying  Franctsoo,  Cal.,  for  Uie  service  ^tween  Motal, 

out  a  botanical  garden;  that  all  public  build-  Segna,  and  Bahia,  to  be  followed  by  another 

ings  are  being  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  to  plv  between  the  two  principal  ports  of  Man- 

and  a  Government  edifice  is  being   built  at  abi,  Manta,  and  Bahia,  touching  at  Tabnoo, 

Ohatam ;  that    we  hate  furnished  our  coast  Jama,  and  Pedomales. 

with  three  additional  lighthouseS|  so  that  this  CMMMra* — The  exports  in  1885  amounted  to 

service  of  ours  may  be  the  best  on  the  Pacific;  $6,680,815,  including  the  precious  metals,  and 

that  we  concluded  work  on  our  handsome  na-  28,227,048  pounds  of  cocoa,  worth  $5,080,918: 

tional  theatre ;  that  we  are  laying  again  the  specie  and  bullion,  $688,854;  hide«,  $269,405; 

cable  at  the  bottom  of  Guayaquil  river,  and  coffee,    1,850,088   pounds,    worth  $249,786; 

that  in  this  mattsr  of  telegraphic  cables  we  quinine-bark,  298,697  pound's,  worth  $112,011; 

are  attending  simultaneously  to  several  enter-  india-rubber,  427,254  pounds,  worth  $102,541 ; 

prises.^'  the  remainder  being   straw    hats  vegetable 

Ballrtaii  —In  February  M.  J.  Kelly,  the  con-  ivory,  tamarinds,  and  tobacco.    The  American 

tractor  for  the  railway  to  the  interior,  had  en-  trade  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows: 

tered  into  a  new  contract  for  extending  the    ,„p^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  gt^^to.  flDm  Enudor $1,181,1» 

hue  from  Yaguachi,  the  prestot  terminus,  to  Export  or  domMdc  gooda  from  Um  United  buim 

Guayaquil,  22  kilometres.    The  new  line  was       toEcuador i,04»,8W 

to  be  completed,  if  possible,  in  1887,  and  the  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Ecuado- 
Government  of  Ecuador  is  to  pay  Mr.  Kelly  an  rian  ports  in  1885  was  407,  of  which  185  en- 
interest  of  6  per  cent,  on  $500,000  for  twenty  tered  at  Guayaquil  alone  (117  thereof  being 
years.  By  this  arrangement  the  Government  steamers).  Theaggregatetonnage  was  131,522. 
ptLja  interest  only,  and  the  contractor  furnish-  Cecaa.— There  arrived  at  Guayaquil  from  the 
e9  the  capital  the  new  line  is  believed  to  be  interior  for  shipment  abroad,  in  1886,  384,752 
a  profitable  investment  Surveys  were  begun  quintals  of  cocoa,  a<?ainpt  244,724  in  1885,  and 
in  September.  The  proposal  to  construct  the  176,955  in  1884.  From  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  8, 1887, 
Bahia  de  Cariiquez  and  Quito  Railroad,  on  813,000  quintals  had  been  received  at  Guaya- 
whiob  work  was  to  begin  in  the  autumn  of  quil.  The  total  consumption  of  cocoa  is  80,- 
1887,  met  with  much  opposition  in  Quito,  as  000,000  pounds.  France  heads  the  list,  taking 
someofthetermswereoonsidered  too  onerous;  26,000,000  pounds;   Spain  comes  next  with 
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16,000,000  pottDds;  then  Knglacd,  14,000,000  Boston  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  and  her 

pounds,  and  the  United  States,  8,500, 000  pounds,  sister,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann;  in  New  York  bj 

Iftry-NotB. — There  had  been  shipped  abroad  Mrae.  Krans-Bdlte;  in  St  Louis,  by  Miss  8q- 

from  Gnayaquil  in  1886,  197,808  quintals  of  san  £.  Blow.    To  them  nearly  all  the  present 

ivory-nuts,  against  169,000  in  1886,  and  J  07,-  kindergarten  in  America  can  be  traced,  and 

759  in  1884.    From  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  1,   1887,  the  general  acceptance  of  the  theories  that  the 

237,157  quintals  had  been  shipped.  development  of  the  child  should  begin  with  a 

Earthqiuke. — The  most  violent  earthquake  guidance  of  a  spontaneous  activity  by  games 
experienced  at  Guayaquil  since  1868  occurred  and  recreations,  in  which  practical  knowledge 
at  twenty  minutes  past  six  o'clock  a.  m.  on  for  its  own  sake  is  ignored.  There  are  about 
June  29,  1887.  The  shook  lasted  two  minutes  500  kindergarten  institutions,  in  at  least  twen- 
and  twenty  seconds,  and  the  direction  of  the  ty-eight  States  and  Territories,  with  about  20,- 
movement  was  from  northeast  to  southwest.  000  pupils  and  1,000  teachers.  The  system 
All  the  clocks  in  the  city  were  stopped  at  the  has  been  introduced  into  the  first  six  grades 
moment  of  the  shock,  and  seversJ  buildings  of  the  common  schools  in  most  of  our  Isrge 
were  demolished,  but  without  ii\juring  any-  cities,  and  is  an  unquestionable  success.  The 
body.  The  great  earthquake  of  Aug.  18,  1868,  next  step  in  progress,  therefore,  is  the  move- 
was  most  severe  on  the  western  flanks  of  the  ment  to  introduce  the  manual-training  schooL 
Peruvian  Andes.  The  immense  ocean-wuve  The  kindergarten  regards  the  child  as  prima- 
creatdil  by  the  upheaval  of  the  Peruvian  coast  rily  a  doer,  so  as  to  prepare  him  to  become  a 
was  propelled  across  the  Pacific  Oc4an.  On  knower;  so-called  industrial  education  takes 
the  adjacent  South  American  coasts  the  sea^  him  from  his  recreations  to  the  workshop, 
wave  was  very  destructive,  accomplishing  in  and  proceeds  in  the  same  line  of  development, 
a  few  minutes  greater  havoc  than  the  earth-  The  doing  goes  on,  and  the  knowing  begins, 
quake  had  made.  by  means  of  a  system  that  neglects  none  of  the 

BondarylHspite. — The  Qneen-R^^nt  of  Spain  faculties  that  the  kindergarten  has  begun  to 

is  to  arbitrate  in  the  matter  of  the  limits  be-  develop,  as  does  the  present  common-school 

tween  Ecuador  and  Peru.  system,  but  proceeds  logically  to  educate  even- 

The  Death  Penilty. — ^During   the  session    of  ly  the  brain,  the  eye,  and  the  hand. 

Congress  Uiat  terminated  on  August  10,  the  fol-  This  system  has  been  advocated  as  a  part  of 

lowing  law  was  passed,  in  conformity  with  Ar-  the  common-school  curriculum  for  about  ten 

tide    186    of  the  Constitution':  ^^  The  death  years.    Among  its  first  and  leading  advocates 

penalty  is  not  to  be  applied  in  punishment  of  have  been  Felix  Adler  and  G.  von  Tanbe,  of 

purely  political  transgressions  of  the  law,  ex-  New  York,  Francis  A.  Walker  and  John  Clark, 

cept  in  cases  where  a  military,  armed,  and  or-  of  Boston,  O.  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  and 

ganized  rising  takes  place  with  the  intention  James  McAlister,  of  Philadelphia.    Since  at* 

of  disturbing  by  force  the  constitutional  order  tention  has  been  called  to  it,  the  leading  edu- 

of  things.    The  following  are  not  considered  caters  of  the  country  have  begun  to  study  its 

political  crimes,  although  they  may  have  politi-  merits  and  the  practical  tests  to  which  it  has 

cal  ends  for  a  pretext :  Treason  to  the  conn-  been  put  in  the  industrial  training-schools  of 

try,  parricide,  assassination,  incendiarism,  pil-  Europe.    By  the  mignrity  of  these  men  it  is 

lage,  piracy,  and  the  criminal  deeds  of  military  warmly  approved,  as  being  superior  to  the  old 

men  in  active  service."  system  in  its  effect  on  the  health,  the  mind, 

EDUCATION,   INDUSTRIAL.     The  term   "  in-  and  the  morals,  and  practically  in  making  the 

dustrial  education  "  has  come  into  common  hand  a  useful  instrument.    The  chief  argn- 

use  within  the  past  few  years,  with  two  dis-  ments  in  its  favor  are :  that  it  is  based  on  a 

tinct  meanings.     In  one  sense  it  is  applied  to  scientific  understanding  of  the  physiological 

education  intended  to  foster  industrial  skill  development  of  the  child^s  mental  capacity: 

and  fit  the  pupil  to  enter  some  industrial  pur-  that  in  beginning  at  an  early  age  to  give  chil- 

suit  on  leaving  school.    But  it  is  used  by  the  dren  a  knowledge  of  shape,  form,  and  color, 

most  enlightened  educators  in  a  totally  differ-  of  common  materials,  their  beauty  and  their 

ent  sense,  synonymous  with  the  terms  *^  new  usefulness,  of  tools  and  how  to  use  them,  and 

education,"  **  creative  method,"  and  **  manual  to    teach  them    the  application  of   abstract 

training,"  and  is  regarded  solely  as  a  means  of  mathematical  studies,  not  only  gives  them  a 

promoting  the  general  edncation  of  the  pu])il  broader  understanding  and  appreciation  of  art 

by  a  new  system  of  mental,  moral,  and  physi-  and  mechanics,  but  also  cultivates  habits  of 

cal   development      The    present  article   will  industry  and  practical  views,  accustoms  them 

treat  the  subject  of  industrial  education  in  the  to  exact  measurements,  to  close  obfiervation 

United   States  in   the  latter  more  restricted  and  accuracy  in  thought  as  well  as  work,  and 

meaning,  viz.,  the  development  of  the  kinder-  at  the  same  time  supplies  them  with  some  fun- 

gai'ten  principle  into  a  system  of  general  fan-  damentnl  training  for  the  practical  demands  of 

damental  training,  from  the  beginning  to  the  life,  while  employing  the  best  possible  means 

end  of  the  common-school  age.  of  developing  the  reasoning  powers,  quicken- 

The  RlDdfrgarten  wns  founded  in  this  conn-  ing  the  constructive  and  inventive  faculties, 

try    by    Miss    Hnines.      Its   first    important  overcoming  a  growing  dista5*te  in  the  race  for 

branches    were   established,   respectively,  in  purely  intellectual  work,  and  raising  the  grade 
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of  general  intelligence  in  the  nation.    The  ten-  era  in  Gbarlestown  and  the  South  End.    One 

dency  of  this  method  is  to  stimulate  a  desire  hundred  and  thirty-four  girls  attend  the  pri-' 

for  excellence  for  its  own  sake,  to  supplant  vate  School  of  Cookery  on  North  Bennett 

the  present  want  of  respect  for  manual  labor,  Street,  so  that  all  the  girls  in  the  schools  of  the 

to  foster  thoroughness,  to  stimulate  Americans  city  proper  and  South  Boston  have  the  oppor- 

to  attain  a  skill  in  handicraft  that  shall  be  tunity  to  receive  a  course  of  twenty  lessons  in 

equal  to  that  of  the  Europeans  who  now  al-  cookery  as  a  part  of  their  common-school 

most  monopolize  the  best  paying  departmeots  education. 

of  our  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  turn  the  at-  BMlMk — The  first  general  interest  in  this 
tention  of  the  rising  generation  toward  the  subject  among  Americans  was  roused  by  the 
callings  in  which  there  is  or  will  be  the  great-  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  in  187<5, 
est  demand  for  workers.  From  the  first  the  of  the  work  done  at  the  Imperial  Technical 
opposition  to  industrial  education  has  been  School  of  Moscow,  Russia.  The  School  of 
comparatively  small.  It  is  generally  approved  Mechanic  Art«  in  Boston,  efltablished  in  the 
for  special  schools,  and  ahiiost  all  the  opposi-  same  year  aa  a  department  of  the  Massachu- 
tion  to  incorporating  it  into  the  common  school  setts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  the  first  di- 
system  arises  from  a  mistaken  belief  that  it  is  rect  result  of  this  infinence,  and  was  the  first 
intended  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  present  Intel-  attempt  in  this  country  to  provide  for  boys  a 
lectnal  studies  to  fit  the  pupil»  for  immediate  course  of  study  simply  preparatory  to  trade- 
practice  in  certain  trades  and  professions,  teaching.  It  was  arranged  on  a  plan  similar 
whereas  the  soundest  advocates  of  this  indus-  to  those  of  the  Imperial  Technical  School  of 
trial  education  are  strenuously  opposed  to  any  Moscow,  the  Royal  Mechanic  Art  School  of 
sort  or  branch  of  trade-teaching  as  such,  and  Komotau  in  Bohemia,  L^Scole  Municipale  d^Ap- 
only  accept  certain  rudiments  of  certain  trades  prentis  of  Paris,  and  the  Ambachtsschoole  of 
combined  with  the  abstract  studies  on  which  the  principal  cities  of  Holland,  with  certain 
they  are  based,  because  they  provide  a  better  dififerences  adapted  to  the  American  student, 
means  than  any  now  in  use  to  develop  the  It  has  been  the  pioneer,  and,  with  modifica- 
mental  powers  and  at  the  same  time  develop  tions.  the  model  for  nearly  all  the  manual- 
and  train  manual  facility,  the  latter  of  which  training  schools  that  have  since  been  estab- 
they  regard  as  an  essential  part  of  fundamental  lished  in  this  country.  The  hand-work  is  done 
training.  without  regard  to  any  pecuniary  value,  but  is 
Ceektag  has  received  much  attention  of  late  designed  to  train  and  develop  the  judgment, 
as  a  branch  of  industrial  education,  and  in  self-reliance,  and  executive  power  of  the  stu- 
Boston  has  been  made  one  of  the  common-  dent.  Pieces  practically  usdPnl  are  only  intro- 
school  studies.  This,  also,  is  practically  teach-  duced  when  this  can  be  done  without  detri* 
ing  a  trade.  Through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  ment  to  the  real  purposes  of  the  courses.  Boys 
Augustus  Hemenway,  of  Boston,  a  cooking-  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  not  received  for 
school,  known  aa  the  Boston  School  Kitchen  the  regular  course,  and  an  examination  equiva- 
No.  1,  was  opened  in  the  Tennyson  Street  Pri-  lent  to  that  for  the  ordinary  Boston  grammar- 
mary-School  building,  North  End,  in  Novem-  school  graduation  is  required  for  admission, 
ber,  1886.  It  was  admirably  fitted  up  and  The  course  includes  two  years  of  mechanical 
placed  in  charts  of  a  skilled  cooking- teacher,  training  and  intellectual  study,  arranged  as  fol- 
who  gives  instruction  in  the  keeping  of  the  lows: 

kitchen  and  care  of  cooking- utensils,  as  well  as  Fibot  Teab.  —  l8t  term :  Bhop-work— carpeDtT>- ; 

in  the  making  of  dishes  and  the  most  important  *^^'  P°Ti^'  .^°*"oh  oomp^ition,  mechanical 

#««4^-  iw^  ^u^  «^^.»,'o*»^  «f  #o.^wio  o.,/i  ♦K^;,.  i.i.wv^.^  •nd  free-Land  drawing.   2d  term :  Shop-work— wo<xI- 

facts  in  the  chemistry  of  foods  and  their  adapta-  ^^niinff^   pattcrn-maKing,   foundrj-work  ;    algebra, 

won  to  the  wants  of  the  human  body.    1  bese  gfeomctry,  metric  Bystem,  Enjrlish  composition,  rae- 

pnpils,  like  those  in  the  carpentry  classes,  are  ohanical  and  ttnce-hand  drawing. 

selected  by  the  masters  of  the  schools  in  the  Secokd   Yeab.— Ist  term:    Shop-work— forpinff ; 

l886-'87,  there  were  ten  classes  of  fifteen  girls  Shop- work- viae- work,  machine-tool  work;  ^eom- 
each,  each  class  receiving  two  hours  a  week,  ctrv,  physics,  En^llnh  composition,  French,  mechan- 
the  sessions  of  the  cooking-school  being  held  ical  and'ft-ee-hand  drawing, 
the  same  as  in  the  regular  schools.  The  total  The  first  attempt  to  add  a  manual-training 
cost  of  such  a  school  is  about  $900  a  year,  department  to  any  public  school  was  made  in 
The  Boston  School  Kitchen  No.  2  maintsined  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1878,  with  money  placed 
bv  the  city,  under  the  direction  of  the  Manu-  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  trustees  for  this 
al-Training  Ck>mmittee,  is  in  the  Drake  Pri-  purpose  by  the  executors  of  the  estate  of 
mary  building.  South  Boston.  It  was  opened  George  O.  Ilovey.  A  room  was  fitted  up  with 
in  the  autumn  of  1886.  It  is  modeled  after  twelve  benches  and  all  equipments  necessary 
No.  1.  Being  somewhat  larger,  it  accommo*  to  teach  the  use  of  some  of  the  principal 
dates  twenty  girls.  Much  private  solicitation  tools  used  in  carpentry.  With  a  practical  car- 
has  been  made  for  similar  schools  in  various  penter  as  teacher,  the  experiment  was  begun 
parts  of  the  city,  and  in  the  present  year  the  with  four  Saturday  classes  of  twelve  members 
Board  of  Education  has  opened  one  more  each.  The  pupils  were  from  the  two  upper 
achool  in  Roxbury,  and  has  arranged  for  oth-  grades  of  the  grammar-schools.    The  course 
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was  of  forty  lessons,  each  of  which  was  eqni^-  coarse  is  stmilar  to  that  taoght  in  the  Dwight 

fdentto  half  of  a  half-<lay  session.    Jn  1880  a  School.    The  classes  come  trom  the  different 

change  was  made  by  which  pupils  did  not  have  schools.    Each  is  made  up  of  aboat  twenty 

to  sacrifice  part  of  their  holiday  for  this  in-  boys,  who  must  be  over  fourteeu  years  of  age, 

stmction,  and  with  it  the  attendance  increased  and  who  receive  one  two-honr  lesson  a  week, 

from  thirty  to  nin^ty-siz.    Lessons  in  carpen-  for  which  they  are  excused  trom  attendance  at 

try  were  given  daring  school-hours  four  after-  their  grammar-schools. 

noons  in  the  week,  two  classes  being  taught  Sewing,  which  is  more  a  branch  of  trade- 
each  afternoon.  Eight  classes  then  received  teaching  than  an  element  of  industrial  edu- 
instruction  for  one  hour  each  daring  half  the  cation,  according  to  the  restricted  use  of  that 
afternoon  session.  Two  classes  and  a  part  of  term,  has  for  many  years  been  a  part  of  the 
a  third  were  made  up  of  girls,  whose  work  was  regular  course  of  instruction  for  girls  from 
pronounced  by  the  superintendent  as  equal  to  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age  in  the  Boston  gram- 
that  of  the  boys,  and  who  seemed  to  enjoy  it  mar-schools.  The  cost  of  materials  amounts 
heartily.  The  superintendent  says :  *'  A  room  to  not  more  than  $200  a  year  for  the  whole 
similar  to  the  one  we  had  can  be  fitted  up  for  city ;  for,  as  the  children  become  proficient, 
a  carpentry  class  for  not  more  than  $600.  In  parents  are  glad  to  have  them  make  and  mend 
such  a  shop,  thoroughly  equipped,  one  teacher  for  the  family  in  their  school  classes.  The  total 
can  efficiently  instruct  four  classes  each  day —  number  of  articles  made  in  all  the  Boston 
twenty  classes  each  school- week.  Sixteen  mem-  schools  in  1887  was  72^721,  and,  by  the  skill 
hers  may  be  permitted  to  attend  each  class,  there  attained,  young  girls  ifresh  from  school 
without  detriment  to  the  progress  of  each.  Al-  every  year  find  steady,  remunerative  employ- 
lowing  forty  weeks  for  the  academic  year,  and  ment  as  sewing-women, 
making  the  salary  of  the  teacher  $20  a  week,  New  Yerfc*  —  The  Free  Kindergarten  and 
the  annual  cost  of  instruction  would  be  $800.  Workingman's  School  of  New  York  city  was 
The  cost  of  stock  would  not  exceed  50  cents  the  first  institution  in  this  country  organized 
per  annum  for  each  pupil.  Upon  this  basis  the  for  the  purpo^  of  teaching  children  of  all 
per  capita  cost  of  instructing  820  pupils  would  grades  of  the  scliool  -  age  according  to  the 
be  about  $3  a  year."  The  cost  of  this  experi-  principles  of  the  creative  method  quoted  at  the 
ment  during  its  continuance  of  about  eighteen  beginning  of  this  article.  It  was  established 
months  was  $742.60.  It  was  discontinued  in  1879  by  Felix  Adler,  President  of  the  So- 
with  the  close  of  the  spring  terra  in  1880,  be-  ciety  for  Ethical  Culture,  under  whose  au- 
canse  the  city  government  refused  to  make  on  spices  the  schools  are  maintained  as  a  part  of 
appropriation  for  it,  and  the  Uovey  executors  their  United  Relief  Works.  In  June,  1887,  n 
were  not  willing  to  maintain  it  any  longer.  It  class  of  eight  pupils  was  graduated,  the  first 
proved,  however,  some  of  the  theories  on  the  that  had  completed  the  fuU  course  above  the 
effect  of  such  training,  and  the  example  was  kindergarten.  During  the  past  four  years  the 
soon  followed  in  other  places.  schools  have  occupied  their  present  qaarters  in 

Upon  the  offer  of  the  Boston  Industrial  the  large  four- story  »chool-building  erected  for 
School  Association,  a  similar  experiment  was  them  at  109  West  Fifty-fourth  Street  They 
tried  in  the  Boston  public  schools  from  Jann-  are  unsectarian,  and  receive  pupils  of  both 
ary  to  May,  1882.  A  room  in  the  Dwight  sexes  and  all  nationalities  between  the  ages  of 
Grammar-School  for  boys  was  fitted  up  as  a  three  and  fourteen  years,  charging  no  tuition- 
carpenter-shop,  a  practical  carpenter  was  em-  fees.  At  present  the  pupils  are  only  those 
ployed  as  instructor,  and  two  classes  of  eight-  from  the  poorest  classes,  since  they  have  the 
een  merabera  each  were  selected,  one  being  greatest  need  of  the  best  education.  The 
from  the  upper  or  graduating  class,  the  other  course  of  study  covers  six  years  in  the  kinder- 
from  the  2d,  8d,  and  4th  grades.  The  boys  garten  and  eight  years  in  the  Workingman^s 
selected  were  of  both  American  and  foreign  School.  There  are  now  about  860  children  in 
parentage,  and  represented  the  oldest  and  both  departments.  The  annual  expenses  are 
largest  as  well  as  the  youngest  and  smallest  of  about  $20,000,  and  are  defrayed  by  private 
their  respective  classes.  The  course  of  instruc-  contribution.  The  school  receives  no  aid  from 
tion  was  arranged  in  eighteen  progressive  les-  the  State.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
sons,  each  class  receiving  practically  one  two-  alter  the  details  of  the  original  system  many 
hour  lesrton  a  week.  No  pupil  could  keep  on  times,  and  this  year,  under  the  new  superin- 
in  this  course  who  did  not  maintain  his  rank  tendent  of  the  school  and  kindergarten,  An- 
in  his  regular  studies.  Without  any  expense  drew  J.  Rickoff,  the  entire  curriculum  is  to  be 
for  room-rent  and  heating,  the  total  cost  of  these  thoroughly  revised  and  be  made  to  carry  out 
lessons  was  $711.96,  making  the  cost  per  pupil  more  fully  and  precisely  the  educational  and 
about  $6.  The  experiment  was  regarded  as  a  humanitarian  principles  for  which  the  institu- 
positive  benefit  to  the  students  in  its  influence  tion  was  founded.  The  general  plan  will  still 
on  their  other  school-work.  be  the  same— parallel  work  in  the  shop  for 

The  second  experiment  in  Boston  was  the  manual  training ;  in  the  atelier^  for  the  aevel- 

estabiishment,  in  1884,  of  another  carpentry  opment  of  the  artistic  and  imaginative  facul- 

class.    This  was  opened  in  the  basement  of  ties ;  and  in  the  recitation-rooms,  for  the  more 

the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  still  exists.    The  intellectual  or  literary  studies.    In  connection 
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with  the  schools  there  is  mnoh  home-work  in  brew  Technical  lostitnte,  and  the  Gramercy 

the  families  of  the  pupils.    Parents*  meetings  Park  School  and  Tool-House.    The  Industrial 

are  held  regularly,  and  in  summer  the  superin-  Education  Association,  No.  0  University  Place, 

tendent  takes  his  colony  of  pupils  to  Sherman,  was  organized  with  its  present  name  and  object 

Pa.,  to  give  those  whose  lives  are  passed  in  the  in  1884.    Ita  devotion  to  industrial  education 

city  certain  elementary  impressions  of  nature,  as  defined  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  is 

without  which,  as  a  foundation,  the  important  wholly  educational,  and  not  charitable,  and  is 

study  of  natural  history  can  not  be  built  up.  on  a  broader  basis  than  any  other  institution 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  waB  in  the  country.    As  yet  it  is  no  more  than 

the  second  institution  in  New  York  to  intro-  started  in  its  actual  working,  but  its  purposes 

duce  manual  training  into  its  curriculum.    In  are  to  unite  all  the  work  in  this  direction  in 

1888  a  workshop  was  opened,  in  which  the  the  various  parts  of  the  city,  to  influence  and 

students  might  spend  certain  hours,  and  since  educate  public  opinion  in  favor  of  it,  to  give 

1885  there  has   been  a  regular   mechanical  instruction  in  the  kindergarten  and  all  branches 

course,  including  manual  training,  which  ex-  of   industrial   education,    to    maintain    free 

tends  over  the  entire  three  years,  and  may  be  courses  of  lectures  on  this  and  other  educa- 

taken  by  any  student    For  those  who  are  un-  tional  topics,  and  to  provide  a  complete  free 

able  to  take  the  full  college  course  of  five  educational  library  and  reading-room  and  issue 

years,  there  is  a  shorter  course  of  tJiree  years,  circulars  of  information  on  educational  topics 

oalied  the  mechanical  course,  in  which  the  of  the  day.    In  1886  the  association  moved  into 

time  is  abont  equally  divided  between  academic  its  present  quarters,  and,  with  ample  room  and 

studies  and  drawing  and  workshop  practice,  excellent  eoni|)ment,  entered  on  its  enlarged 

The  student,  in  the  five-years*  course,  can  take  scale  of  work,  in  all  branches  of  which  It  has, 

extra  sliop-work  instruction  four  and  a  half  within  two  years,  made  a  successful  beginning, 

hours  a  week,  after  the  regular  exercises  of  ThriiUgh  its  instrumentality  industriiu  draw- 

the  day.    Experience  has  proved  that  the  ad-  Ing.  clay-modeling,  wood-carving,  carnentrv, 

ditional  hours  in  the  shop  do  not  overtax  or  ana  sewing  have  been  introduced  into  toe  pub- 

in  any  way  hamper  the  student^s  regular  work,  lie  schools  of  Hoboken  and  Staten  Island,  with 

It  has  generally  proved  beneficial  as  exercise  a  fair  degree  of  success.    During  the  summer 

and  recreation,    in  1886  there  were  185  stn-  of  1887  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  the  associ- 

dents  in  the  workshops,  their  ages  rnnging  from  ation*s  building  was  nuspended,  on  account  of 

fourteen  to  twenty-one  years.     The  annual  alterations  to  provide  for  more  extensive  work 

cost  of  this  instruction  is  about  $8,600,  about  in  the  autumn.    \Vith  the  beginning  of  the 

$100  of  which  is  spent  for  materials.    The  cost  second  year,  a  normal  college  in  kindergarten 

of  the  phmt  has  been  nbout  $8,460,  including  a  and  industrial  education  was  opened,  and  in 

steam-engine  and  boiler,  which  are  used  for  connection  with  it  a  model  school  for  boys  and 

ventilating  and  warming  the  college  buildings,  girls  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen 

With  the  exception  of  the  many  free,  chari-  years.  The  schools  have  begun  with  88  nor- 
table  schools  that  give  special  training  in  oer-  mal  students,  16  of  whom  are  taking  the  full 
tain  industries,  and  are  in  receipt  of  money  course,  85  children  in  the  regular  model 
from  the  public-school  fund,  the  college  had  courses,  and  55  others  in  special  instruction, 
np  to  about  Jan.  1,  1888,  the  only  manual  The  Hebrew  Technical  institute,  at  84  and 
training-classes  under  the  control  of  the  New  86  Stuyvesant  Street,  is  a  manual  training- 
York  Soard  of  Education.  But  the  kinder-  school  for  Jewish  boys.  It  was  established  m 
garten  is  established  in  the  first  six  grades  of  1884  by  the  present  director,  Henry  M.  Leip- 
the  primary  schools,  industrial  drawing  is  riger,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  attention 
taught  in  the  evening  schools  and  in  the  schools  ot  the  Hebrew  youth  toward  industrial  pur- 
where  children  of  foreign  parentage  are  in-  suits  and  giving  them  a  general  preparatory 
structed  in  the  English  language ;  and  in  Octo-  education  for  entering  the  trades.  Instruction, 
her,  1887,  the  board  decided  t<f  try  experiment-  tools,  and  materials  are  free.  There  is  an  en- 
ally  in  all  the  grades  above  the  kindergarten  rollment  of  about  100  pupils  in  five  classes, 
f  »f  a  few  schools  the  introduction  of  a  new  averaging  20  pupils  each.  Pupils  are  admitted 
system,  combining  manual  training  with  the  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  are  expected  to  have 
more  purely  intellectual  studies,  which,  ifsnc-  reached  the  fourth  grade  in  the  city  public 
ceasful,  will  be  adopted  for  all  the  common  schools.  The  hours  are  from  9  till  4  o'clock 
schools  of  the  city.  daily,  and  special  instruction  in  wood-carving 

Although,   with   the    exception    of    Prof,  is  given  from  4  to  6  o'clock  on  Mondays  and 

Adler*s  school,  New  York  has  been  in  point  of  Thursdays.    The  course  of  instruction  is  made 

time  behind  many  cities  in  providing  for  in-  up  of  common-school  studies,  drawing  and 

dustrial  education,  it  has  now,  even  l^fore  the  mechanical  work.    The  full  course  covers  three 

experiment  has  yet  been  put  into  operation  in  years,  during  the  first  two  of  which  the  prin- 

the  public  schools,  more  institutions  of  this  ciples  of  many  trades  sre  taught,  with  a  knowl- 

kind  than  any  other  place  in  the  country.    Be-  edge  of  materials,  use  of  tools,  etc.    In  the 

sides  those  already  mentioned,  it  has  three  third  year,  first  work  in  special  trades,  selected 

corporate  schools  devoted  to  this  work,  viz..  with  reference  to  the  aptitudes  and  preferences 

the  Industrial  Education  Association,  the  He-  of  the  pupils,  is  taught. 
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The  Gramercy  Park  School  and  Tool-House  growing  hoys  of  St.  Louis.  Under  the  charge 
is  a  pay-eclioo],  in  which  the  theoretical  and  of  its  present  director,  Prof.  0.  M.  Wuodwai^, 
practical  are  harmonioosly  combined  in  a  it  was  opened  with  about  fifty  pupils  in  8ep- 
course  of  study  that  is  extended  over  twelve  terober,  1880.  Sixty-seven  pupils  w*ere  en- 
years,  and  is  based  on  the  three  essential  divis-  rolled  during  the  first  year,  107  during  the 
ions  of  culture  or  education,  physical,  intellec-  second,  176  during  the  third,  at  the  close  of 
tual,  and  moral.  The  course  of  stnay,  which  which  there  were  29  graduates.  In  the  fourth 
was  originated  and  developed  by  Prof.  6.  von  year  201  were  enrolled,  29  being  graduated  in 
Taube,  is  ad-ipted  to  the  characteristics  shown  1884;  in  the  fifth,  218  were  enrolled,  39  being 
respectively  in  the  four  natural  stages  ot  brain  graduated  in  1885  ;  the  sixth  yearns  enrollment 
development.  For  the  first  two  of  these  pe-  was  238,  with  45  graduates  in  1886;  the  sev- 
rioils,  which  comprise  six  years  and  take  the  enth  yearns  enrollment,  225,  with  52  graduates 
child  up  to  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  in  1887.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  three 
course  is  designated  asobjective.  In  the  first  years  and  embraces  five  parallel  lines,  three 
three  years,  or  junior  objective  grade,  no  purely  intellectual  and  two  both  intellectnal 
books  are  used.  Very  few  are  nsed  in  the  next  and  manual,  and  including  literary  studies, 
three  years,  or  senior  objective  grade,  most  of  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  me- 
the  lessons  being  worked  out  with  the  teacher,  chanioal  exercises  in  the  shop,  together  with 
The  course  covering  the  third  and  fourth  instruction  about  tools  and  tneir  nse.  Each 
stages  is  more  purely  intellectual,  and  is  di-  wood-working  shop  has  uniform  accommoda- 
vided  into  the  junior  subjective,  for  the  ages  of  tions  for  a  class  of  24  pupils,  and  the  entire 
about  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  the  senior  sub-  building  is  admirably  equipped  with  apparatus 
jective,  for  the  student  of  the  highest  grade,  for  the  most  practical  instruction,  which  is 
whose  graduates  may  be  about  twenty-one  given  similarly  to  laboratory  lectures.  The 
years  of  age.  A  course  of  objective  and  sub-  school  is  supported  by  endowments  and  by  fees 
jective  studies,  elaborated  on  this  basis,  is  held  paid  by  its  pupils. 

by  Mr.  von  Taube  as  the  true  system  of  educa-  €Ucagt»  —  The  Chicago  Manual  Training 
tion,  and  aims  to  provide  a  complete  business  School,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  St.  Louis, 
and  social  training,  or  a  thorough  preparation  was  the  second  institution  of  its  kind  in  this 
for  the  scientific  course  in  the  American  ool-  country.  It  was  founded  as  th»  private  en- 
leges  or  foreign  polytechnia.  One  general  terprise  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago, 
course  is  followed  for  all  in  the  lower  or  ob-  which  in  1882  subscribed  $100,000  *^to  inau- 
jective  classes,  but  separate  courses  for  each  of  gurate  a  school  for  instruction  and  practice  in 
the  higher  or  subjective  classes.  As  the  school  the  use  of  tools,  with  such  instruction  as  may 
was  founded  in  1884,  there  has  not  been  time  be  deemed  necessary  in  mathematics,  drawing, 
for  a  student  to  complete  the  full  course;  but,  and  the  English  branches  of  a  high-soho(»l 
so  far  as  it  has  been  tested,  the  system  is  re-  course.'^  It  is  substantially  a  duplicate  of  the 
garded  as  eminently  successful.  St.  Louis  school,  but,  unlike  that,  is  independ- 

8t  Louta« — The  Manual  Training  School  of  ent  of  all  other  institutions.    It  was  opened 

the  Washington  University  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in   February,  1884,  under  the  charge  of  its 

was  the  first  school  established  in  this  country  present  director,  Henry  H.  Belfield,  when  72 

for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  a  graded  pupils,  all  that  could  he  accommodated,  were 

course  of  non-technical  study  for  boys  of  the  admitted.     In  September,  1886,  its  capacity 

high-school  age,  adapted  as  equally  as  pot^sible  was  increased,  and  a  junior,  or  first  year's  class 

to  intellectual  and  manual  training.    The  plan  of  96  was  admitted.    It  is  supported  by  the 

was  in  a  sense  original,  and  from  the  first  its  endowment  of  the  Commercial  Club  and  by 

success  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  served  as  its  tuition  fees. 

a  model  for  many  similar  schools  in  various  The  Chicago  Public  Training  School  ofiTer- 
States.  It  is  a  non-classical  high  -  school,  ing  manual  training  as  a  part  of  public-school 
where,  in  a  three  years'  course,  the  essential  instruction,  was*opened  in  October,  1886.  For 
mechanical  principles  of  all  trades  are  taught,  the  first  year  it  was  only  a  school  of  carpentry, 
without  going  into  the  details  of  any  trade,  Its  plans  for  the  future  are  not  yet  definitely 
where  articles  are  not  made  for  sale,  and  arranged,  but  its  work  will  be  upon  a  broad 
where  all  shop  -  work  is  disciplinary.  The  basis  and  probably  provide  a  four  years'  course 
school  exacts  close  and  thoughtful  study  with  in  combined  intellectual  and  manual  training, 
tools  as  well  as  with  books.  By  lengthening  During  the  first  year  the  attendance  was  72 
the  usual  school-day  a  full  hour,  and  by  pupils,  whose  ages  ranged  from  twelve  to  six- 
abridgiug  somewhat  the  number  of  daily  reci-  teen  years.  It  is  open  to  pupils  of  the  first  year 
tations,  time  is  found  for  drawing  and  tool-  in  the  three  city  high-schools,  and  the  sessions 
work,  and  a  more  liberal,  intellectual,  and  are  five  afternoons  in  the  week.  Attendance 
physical  development.  In  short,  a  more  sym-  is  optional,  and,  by  arrangement  of  the  study- 
metrical  education  is  given  than  can  be  afford-  hour  in  the  high  schools,  the  pupil  loses  noth- 
ed  in  the  usual  high -school.  This  school  was  ing  from  his  regular  studies  by  taking  this  ad- 
established  as  an  experiment  by  the  Board  of  ditional  course. 

Directors  of  the  University,  to  meet  the  mani-  Toledo.  —  The    Manual    Training  School  of 

fest  need  of  some  such  education  among  the  the  Toledo  University,   Toledo,  Ohio,  also  a 
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Bohool  of  the  St.  Louis  type,  was  established  were  graduated  in  June  after  the  fnll  three- 
in  February,  1885,  as  the  first  department  of  years'  course,  while  100  had  left  before  gradn- 
tbe  Toledo  University.  It  was  founded  by  ation,  to  take  employment  as  wage-workers. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  JeiKUp  W.  Scott  and  others  as  the  The  year  1887-88  opened  with  268  students. 
Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades,  but  was  A  preparatory  class  has  been  established  since 
subsequently  deeded  to  the  city,  which,  in  the  school  was  opened,  and  in  Nov..  1887,  an 
accepting  it,  passed  an  ordinance  establishing  unclassified  night-school  was  openea  for  tlie 
a  ''  university  for  the  promotion  of  free  edu-  winter  months,  to  give  as  much  of  the  work 
cation  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  within  the  laid  down  in  the  catalogue  as  possible  to  tliose 
city,^'  of  which  this  school  should  be  the  be-  who  wish  to  take  these  studies  but  are  engaged 
ginning.  The  director.  Prof.  R.  H.  Smith,  is  a  during  the  day.  In  establishing  this  training- 
graduate  of  the  St.  Louis  school,  aft^r  which  school,  the  city  council  provided  that  admission 
this  has  been  modeled  in  many  respects,  but  to  it  should  be  regulated  by  the  law  governing 
with  certain  changes.  The  course  is  more  the  ordinary  public  schools,  excepting  that 
elaborate  than  in  any  of  the  previously  named  the  Board  of  Education  should  regulate  the 
schools  ot  the  West  It  covers  four  years,  and  age  of  admission  and  have  power  to  set  terms 
includes  domestic  economy  for  girls.  The  of  tuition  for  pupils  outside  of  the  city,  and 
lowest  age  of  admission  is  thirteen  years,  and  that  the  use  of  tools  and  materials  for  the  city 
no  pupil  is  received  who  has  not  reached  the  pupils  should  not  exceed  $1  for  the  scholastic 
senior  grade  of  the  grammar-school.    Tuition  quarter. 

is  free  to  residents  of  Toledo.  During  1886-'87  PUtaddpUa.— The  Manual  Training  School  of 
the  attendance  was  270,  boys  and  girls.  In  Philadelphia  provided  for  boys  is  one  depart- 
drawing,  girls  take  much  the  same  course  as  ment  of  an  extensive  system  of  industrial 
the  boys,  modified  by  a  little  more  of  the  design  education  now  being  developed  in  the  public 
and  art  element  In  the  first  year,  girls  take  schools  of  that  city.  It  was  opened  in  Pep- 
simple  wood-carving,  and  enough  of  carpen-  tember,  1885,  in  one  of  the  school-buildings, 
try  to  teach  them  the  manipulation  and  sharp-  which  was  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  is 
ening  of  tools.  Their  work  in  this  department  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Pupils  who  have 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  boys.  In  finished  the  grammar-school  course  are  admit- 
tbe  second  year  the  girls  take  cookery.  It  ted  by  examination  once  a  year.  The  course 
is  proposed  hereafter  to  teach  sewing  in  the  of  three  years  includes  systematic  manual 
second  year,  and  cooking  in  the  third.  It  is  training  similar  to  that  in  the  Western  schools, 
ali'o  proposed  to  add  this  year  a  number  of  and  in  addition  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
senior  grammar  pupils  of  the  highest  grade.  English  language,  mathematics,  mechanics, 
The  students  who  enter  this  school  have  no  elementary  science,  history,  and  social  science, 
election  as  to  particular  studies.  Each  must  and  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing.  Three 
conform  to  the  course  as  laid  down,  and  take  hours  a  day  are  given  to  school-work,  one 
every  branch  in  its  order.  But  in  the  evening  hour  to  drawing,  and  two  hours  to  manual 
high-school,  opened  soon  after  the  day-school,  train'^ng  in  the  workshops.  The  Industrial 
the  students  can  elect  such  branches  as  meet  Art  School,  which  was  originally  in  the  hands 
their  tastes  or  have  direct  bearing  upon  their  of  a  nrivate  association,  was  adopted  by  the 
occupations,  although  a  full  course  is  provided,  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  in  1882,  when, 
which  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  day-  with  some  important  changes  in  its  course  of 
school.  instruction  and  terms  of  admission,  it  was 
BaltlBti«i — The  Baltimore  Manual  Training  made  a  free  school  for  boys  and  girls.  Pupils 
School  was  the  first  established  by  any  munici-  from  all  grades  of  the  regular  grammar-schools 
pality  of  the  United  States  as  an  integral  part  and  some  classes  of  the  secondary  schools, 
of  its  public-school  system.  The  accommo-  have  the  opportunity,  if  they  wish,  to  receive 
dations,  fittings,  and  course  of  study  in  this  class  instruction  there  in  free-hand  designing, 
school,  as  well  as  its  aims  and  purposes,  are  modeling  in  clay,  wood-carving,  and  metal- 
similar  to  those  of  the  St  Lonis  and  Chicago  work,  including  hammering,  embossing,  snd 
schools.  Intellectually,  the  school  is  on  a  level  chasing.  The  total  attendance  is  about  600, 
with  the  city  college,  from  which  it  differs  in  about  160  pupils  being  received  at  once,  and 
affording  scientific  instruction  and  actual  prac-  each  having  two  hours'  instruction  a  week, 
tice  in  the  care  and  use  of  tools,  in  giving  Other  branches  of  industrial  education  in  the 
prominence  1o  mechanical  drawing,  in  having  Philadelphia  public-school  system  consiBt  of 
more  practical  methods  of  teaching  book-  the  kindergarten,  which  were  aflopted  Jan.  1, 
keeping,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  in  omit-  1887,  and  of  which  80  are  in  operation  this 
ting  from  its  required  studies  foreign  and  year;  of  instruction  in  sewing,  which  has 
ancient  languages.  It  was  opened  in  March,  been  in  the  schools  since  about  1882,  and, 
1884,  with  sixty  students,  and  under  the  general  thoroughly  systematized,  now  forms  a  part  of 
direction  of  the  present  principal,  John  D.  the  regular  sohool-work  of  all  the  grades  of 
Ford,  P.  A.  E.,  U.  S.  N.  The  enrollment  in-  the  girls*  schools,  beginning  with  the  third 
creased  to  100  before  the  close  of  the  year,  grade,  so  that  25,000  girls  received  the  instmc- 
snd  to  150  in  the  following  September.  In  tion  in  1887;  and  the  cooking-classes.  These 
188d-*87  there  were  281  students,  of  whom  25  were  begun  as  an  experiment  in  the  autumn  of 
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EGYPT. 


1887  in  the  girls'  normal  or  high  school,  from 
which,  if  saooessfiil,  it  will  be  extended  into 
the  girls'  grammar-schools. 

The  mechaDical  training  department  of  Gi- 
rard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  best 
planned  and  conducted  manoal-training  schools 
iQ  this  country.  The  present  course  of  study 
was  adopted  in  1886,  and  has  thus  far  resulted 
so  well  that  the  trustees  feel  every  encourage- 
ment to  continue  and  improve  it.  ^^  Every 
branch  indicated  by  Mr.  Girard  is  taught,  and, 
although  six  hours  of  the  week  of  the  thir- 
ty-two heretofore  devoted  to  study  are  now 
spent  in  the  mechanical  shops,  we  find  that, 
owing  to  the  change  of  pursuit,  the  boys  get 
through  as  much  work  and  as  well  in  the 
twenty-six  honrs  as  they  did  formerly  in  thirty- 
two.''  The  course  embraces  the  whole  range 
of  mechanical  drawing,  carpentry  and  wood- 
turning,  foundry,  forge,  and  iron- work;  but  it 
differs  from  nearly  all  other  schools  of  this 
kind  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion. The  pupil  first  makes  his  drawing  from 
the  object — some  simple  article  or  piece  of 
machinery.  This  drawing  he  takes  to  the 
wood-working  and  turning  department  and 
works  out  a  model  to  scale  as  a  pattern.  This, 
after  it  is  approved,  he  takes  to  the  molding- 
room  and  makes  ready  for  casting,  which  is 
done  in  lead  or  iron.  Then  he  carries  his 
metal  casting  to  the  metal  bench,  where,  with 
ehisel  and  file,  and  at  an  advanced  stage  with 
the  lathe,  he  completes  his  article.  He  then 
begins  again  in  the  draughting-room  with 
something  a  little  more  complicated,  and  fol- 
lows the  same  course  as  before.  The  method 
has  proved  eminently  successfuL 

Moatdilr,  H.  J.— This  was  one  of  the  first 
places  in  the  country  to  introduce  manual 
training  into  the  various  grades  of  the  public 
schools.  The  experiment  of  a  carpentry-class 
was  first  tried,  with  a  plant  costing  $850,  in 
1882.  Since  then  it  has  steadily  grown  and 
improved.  The  teacher  is  a  carpenter  and 
skilled  mechanic.  The  instruction  is  given  to 
all  the  grammar-school  boys  of  the  fourth,  third, 
and  second  grades,  whose  ages  are  from  ten 
and  one  half  to  fotirteen  years.  Girls  are  in- 
structed in  sewing  in  their  class-rooms  by  their 
regular  dads  teachers  while  the  boys  of  their 
classes  are  in  the  shop.  Pupils  of  the  high- 
school,  the  highest  grade  of  the  grammar- 
school,  and  the  primary  departments  do  not 
receive  this  training. 

Ckinbmi^  Olilai — Here  a  simple  start  has  been 
mode  in  a  private  enterprise  which,  in  view  of  its 
almost  certain  adoption  or  absorption  into  the 
public-school  system,  is  about  to  be  enlarged, 
and  in  its  control,  general  course  of  instruction, 
etc.,  will  resemble  the  institution  at  Toledo. 
Even  in  1887  no  pupils  were  admitted  who 
could  not  pass  an  examination  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  admission  to  the  local  high- 
school. 

Industrial  edacation  is  also  in  some  way  pro- 
vided for  or  encouraged  in  some  of  the  schools 


of  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Moline  and  Pern,  and 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  Normal  Park, 
111. ;  in  Milford  and  Springfield,  Mass. ;  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  Conn. ; 
in  Omaha,  Neb.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Barnes- 
ville,  0.,  and  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E6TPT9  a  principality  in  northern  Africa, 
tributary  to  Turkey.  The  reigning  sovereign, 
called  the  Khedive,  is  Mohammed  Tewfik,  born 
in  1852,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  Aug.  8, 
1879,  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  the  Khe- 
dive Ismail.  The  President  of  the  Council  of  • 
Ministers  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is 
Nubar  Pasha,  who  is  also  Minister  of  Justice. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  Mustapha 
Fehmi  Pasha,  who  is  at  the  same  time  Minis- 
ter of  War  and  of  the  Marine.  The  Minister 
of  Public  Works  and  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction ad  interim  is  Abderrahman  Rnshdi 
Pasha.  The  Minister  of  Finance  is  Mohammed 
Zeki  Pasha.  Mnstapha  Fehmi  Pasha  was  for- 
merly Minister  of  Finance,  but  exchanged  that 
department  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and 
of  War  on  the  retirement  of  Abd-cd-Kader 
Pasha  in  March,  1887,  being  succeeded  by 
Zeki  Pasha,  previously  Minister  of  the  Wal^ 
or  religious  estates. 

Ana  aid  PipilatlMf — ^Egypt  proper  extends 
as  far  south  as  Wady  Haifa,  at  the  second  cata- 
ract of  the  Nile.  This  place  has  been  pro- 
visionally agreed  upon  as  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  i^gyptian  dominions,  which  former- 
ly extended  nearly  to  the  equator. 


DIVIBIOirS. 


LniFBB  EOTPT. 

Govaramenti : 

Cftiro 

AlezandifA. . , 
DaiEtetU . . . , 
Ro8«tU 

MoudlrlebB : 

Beben 

Gharkteh  .... 

DakjOieh 

Gharbleh  . . . . 
Ealloabieh  .. 
Menoafleb  .. 

larmcnt  or  Birn 
OovernnMDtB : 
Port  Bald.... 
Bum 


▲■14. 

GoTflmmeDt : 
EIArisb.... 

Uppr  Eotpt. 
Goveniment : 

KoMoIr 

MoadlrfebB : 

Assloat 

BenlSoaef.. 

Fayoam  . . . . 

Qateeb 

Mlnieb 

Esaeb 

Guerga . . . . , 

Kena 

OAsra : 

Biwa 


Total 


16 

180 

11 


i.418 

8,411 

e,OttB 

918 

1,654 


87 


87,e7e 


874,888 

881,896 

48,616 

19^78 

898,886 
464,630 

066,088 
986,876 
871.891 
646,018 


8^ 


8,480 


8474 

068,096 

1.820 

819.078 

i,8n 

884.891 

006 

988.888 

1,999 

814,818 

861 

887JM1 

1,688 

081,418 

1,400 

406«8fi8 

•  •  •  • 

a846 

6|817,9«0 


The  total  area  of  Egypt,  not  including  the 
still  occupied  territories  of  uie  Soudan,  is  com- 
puted by  the  general  staff  to  be  1,021,854  square 
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kilometres.  Outdde  of  the  vaHe j  and  delta  of 
the  Nile,  it  oompriaeB  the  Oo^ernmeflts  of  Koe- 
seir,  on  the  Red  Sea,  £1  Arish,  in  Syria,  and  the 
istbtnoB  of  Suez  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west 
the  oases  of  the  Libyan  De^rt.  A  great  part 
of  the  surface  is  aninhabited,  ezoept  bj  nomads. 
The  population  of  the  admiDistratiye  divisions, 
with  their  area  in  sqoare  kilometres,  according 
to  the  census  taken  on  May  8,  1882,  is  as  shown 
in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  areas  given  include  only  the  lands  that 
are  surveyed  and  taxed.  The  popolation  is 
divided  into  8,401,498  males  and  8,416,767  fe- 
males. There  are  246  inhabitants  per  square 
kilometre.  The  sedentary  population  in  1882 
was  6,470,860;  the  nomadic  and  semi-nomadic 
Bedouins,  246,620;  foreigners,  00,886.  The 
alien  population  included  87,801  Greeks,  18,- 
666  Italians,  16,716  French,  8,022  Austrians, 
6,118  British  subjects,  948  Germans,  687  Bel- 
frians.  680  Spaniards,  688  Russians,  412  Swiss, 
828  Servians,  Roumanians,  and  Montenegrins, 
221  Dutch,  66  other  Europeans,  188  Ameri- 
cans, and  1,168  Persians  and  other  Asiatics. 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities  in  1882 
was  as  follows:  Cairo,  874,888,  including  21,- 
660  foreigners ;  Alexandria,  227,064,  including 
48,672  foreigners;  Damietta,  84,044;  Tanta, 
88,760;  Assiout,  81,676;  Meballa-el-Kobra, 
27,828 ;  Mansourah,  26,042 ;  Fayoum,  26,700 ; 
Damanhour,  28,868 ;  Zagazig,  10,816;  Roselta, 
16,666;  Port  Said,  16,660;  Menou^  16,208; 
Chibrin^l-Kom,  16,260. 

CSHMffiei— The  average  annual  value  of  the 
merchandise  imports  between  1870  and  1888 
was  7,127,162  Egyptian  pound#«  and  the  average 
value  of  exports  12,488,702  Egyptian  pounds 
(£Els$6).  During  that  period  there  was  an 
annual  net  importation  of  roeoie  averaging 
2,881,606  Egyptian  pounds.  The  commercial 
movement  for  the  tnree  years  following  1888 
has  been  as  follows^  the  values  being  given  in 
Egyptian  pounds: 


768,824  tons  was  British,  216,106  Turkish, 
186,818  Austrian,  118,800  French,  112,007 
Ruifsian,  68,422  Italian,  and  48,444  Greek.  The 
English  and  French,  nearly  all  the  Austrian 
and  Russian,  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Turkish,  vessels 
were  steamers. 

The  values  imported  and  exported  of  the 
various  classes  of  commodities  in  1886  were, 
in  Egyptian  pounds,  as  follow : 


MKBCHAKDIftB. 


Ocff«dS 

Frulta,  MMdA,  ate 

Colonial  products  . . . . 

Tolweeo 

ITaniMoted  bsTWifiM. 
Animals,  eto. 


Ttftsl  allBMBtnry  sttklas , 


Fuel 

Ifineisls 

Ifatsls 

HMas and  skins. 
TexUle  materials 
Timber,  etc 


Total  nw  materials. 


Glass  and  pottery 

Metal  mannflMtnrsa  and  marhlneiy 

Textile  yarns 

Textile  Ihbries 

Leather  goods 

Wood  manubotures 

Fisper  and  books 


Total  manntetored  aitkles 


Dniics  and  ebemicals 

Aams.  oils,  etc 

Ysrloos  anielea 


Total  mlseellsneoas  articles 


Total 


660,000 
010,000 
S67.000 
888,000 
870,000 
888,000 


8^884,000 


467,000 
80,000 

800.000 
48,000 
78.000 

887,000 


1,800,000 


80.000 

880.000 

100,000 

8,880,000 

184,000 

98,000 
107,000 


8,188,000 


808,000 
081,000 
808,000 


1,180,000 


7,848,000 


XxpOTt*. 


71^0UO 
490,000 

tooo 

88^1)00 


8,008,000 


8,000 

48,000 

140,000 

74S7,000 


7376,000 


41,000 
18,000 
88,000 

1,000 
16,000 

7,000 


110,000 


88,000 
1^000 
88,000 


76.000 


10,180,000 


MBBCBAXmn. 


1884 8.188,708.  18,548,000 

ISSft 8.989,048,  11,484,970 

1886 7,848,8811  10,189.088 


aracn. 


t178,696 
8J914,787 
1,889,797 


889,768 
1,898.660 
8,978,080 


Of  the  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1886 
£E8,652,000  came  from  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  ££888,000  l^om  Fraoce,  ££1,828,000 
from  Tarkev,  ££446,000  from  Russia,  £E910,- 
000  from  Aastria-Hangary,  ££270,000  from 
Italy,  and  ££460,000  from  other  conntries,  in- 
eluding  ££B8,000  from  America.  Of  the  ex- 
ports ££6,422,000  went  to  Great  Britain, 
££007,000  to  France,  ££878,000  to  Turkey, 
££1,046,000  to  Russia,  ££598,000  to  Austria- 
Huogary,  ££692,000  to  Italy,  ££187,000  to 
other  countries,  including  ££21,000  to  America. 
Of  the  imports  ££6,781,749  and  of  the  exports 
££9,866,022  passed  through  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria. Of  the  total  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  there  in  1885,  which  was  1,584,407, 


, — ^The  nonnal  hudget  of  receipts 
fixed  upon  hy  the  international  financial  con- 
vention of  March  17,  1885,  was  as  follows: 

EKCEIFTS.  IkSTtlHi  peuda. 

Dlreet  eontrlbntions 0,116.000 

Indireet  contHbatlons 1,OKO.OOO 

Bevennes  of  reec4pu*  sdmlDtstratloBS 1,680.000 

Beceipts  of  admlinstratlTe  serrlces 806.000 

Bent  of  OoTerament  nropertir 78,000 

ContribattoBS  to  pension  fond 60,000 

Totol 8,910,000 

The  expenditure  of  the  Government  was 
limited  as  follows : 

KXPIMDITinm.  bypltaB  puusda. 

nTllllstet« 808,000 

Administration  and  coUeetlon  of  taxi's 1,796,000 

Cost  of  reeelpu*  admlnlstrstion »78.000 

Pabllc  security 097,000 

EastemHoaOsn 180.000 

Pensioos 407,000 

TribQteanddebt 1,087,000 

Extraordinary  expenditure 

Total 0^887,000 

The  receipts  of  the  treasury  in  1885  amounted 
to  ££9,687,178,  and  the  expenditures  to 
££9,184,746,  including  ££417,761  of  extraor- 
dinary expenditures  that  were  defrayed  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  new  loan  of  1885.  In 
1886  the  receipts  amounted  to  ££9,574,898, 
and  the  expenditures  to  ££9,402,529.     The 
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loan  of  1885  was  drawn  on  to  meet  £E61 6,797  dive's  shares  of  the  8nez  Canal  that  were  pur- 

of  extraordinary  expenditure,  and  a  budget  chased  by  the  British  Gpvercment,  the  Abe- 

sarplas  of  £E85,012    was  applied  to  the  re-  dive  Ismail  having  for  that  period  mortgaged 

daotion  of  the  debt    The  budget  estimates  for  the  dividends  to  his  creditors.    The  MoakaMa 

1887,  as  sanctioned  by  the  conneii  of  ministers  debt,  an  internal  forced  loan,  is  not  incladed  in 

on  Deo.  1,  1886,  make  the  total  revenue  ££0,-  the  above  statement.    The  original  Monkabala 

675,247  after  deducting  ££240,000   for  un-  arrangement  was  that,  if  the  Egyptians  paid 

foreseen  deficiencies.    The  receipts  under  the  for  twelve  years  about  46  per  cent  more  than 

Tarious  heads  were  estimated  as  follows :  Di-  the  regular  land-tax,  they  would .  after  that 

rect  contributions,  ££5,665,883;  indirect  con-  period  have  to  pay  only  one  half  the  former 

tributions,  ££1,748,069;  revenues  of  the   re-  tax.    This  agreement  was  abrogated  in  1876 

ceipts*  administration,  ££1,864,408 ;  receipts  by  the  Khedive,  who  promised  to  return  the 

of  the    administrative  services,    ££498,940 ;  sums  paid  in  excess  of  the  regular  tax.    This 

pro<1nct  of  Government  property,  ££84,152 ;  the  foreign  creditors  would  not  allow,  and,  in 

receipts  of  the  Government  of  8uakin,  ££13,-  the  final  settlement  made  by  the  international 

800;  retentions  of  salaries,  £E40,000.     The  commission  of  liquidation,  the  bulk  of  the 

expenditures  under  the  various  heads  were  es-  debt,  which  amounted  to  £17,000,000,  was 

tiraated  at  the  following  amounts:  Civil  list  repudiated,  the  only  return  that  was  promised 

etc.,  ££858,100;  cost  of  administration  and  to  the  holders  of  Monkabala  certificates  being 

tax-collection,  ££1,845,716;  expenses  of  the  an  annuity  of  ££150,000,  to  be  paid  for  fifty 

administration  of  receipts,  ££941,452;  public  yean^,  or  until  1980. 

security,  ££589,517;    the  Soudan,  ££85,200;  By  the  financial  convention  of  1885  thegreat 

pensions,  ££500,000 ;  tribute  and  public  debt,  powers  agreed  to  guarantee  a  new  loan  of  £9,- 

££6,048,976 ;  partial  suppression  of  the  eor^  000,000,  bearing  interest  at  8  per  c^nt,  which 

v^  ££250,000 ;   various  expenses,  ££65,000.  was  to  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  the  Alex- 

The  total  expenditure   amounts  to  ££9,628,-  andria  indemnities  and  the  floating  debt,  each 

961,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  of  the  amount  amounting  to  about  £4,000.000,  and  to  the 

of  ££46,286.    The  final  accounts  for  1886-87  construction  of  irri^tion  works.    The  sum  of 

showed  a  surplus  of  £177,000,  which,  added  £1,000,000  was  destined  to  meet  the  expense 

to  that  of  the  preceding  year,  made  £578,-  of  evacuating  the  Soudan  and  defending  the 

000,  out  of  which  the  Government  ordered  frontier,  and  this  appropriation  was  exhausted 

the  deduction  of  5  per  cent  from  the  coupon,  by  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1886-^87.    The 

amounting  to  £437,000,  to  be  refunded.    The  powers  at  that  time  sanctioned  the  suspension 

occurrence  of  a  deficit  which  would  have  en-  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  other  loans  and  the 

tailed  an  international  commission  in  accord-  levying  of  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  their  oonpons, 

ance  with  the  financial  convention  of  1885,  to  be  repaid  if  the  finances  of  Egypt  permit  at 

was  only  avoided  by  a  contribution  of  £200,-  any  future  time,  but  only  for  the  years  1885 

000  from  the  British  exchequer.    This  subsidy  and  1886,  unless  an  international  commission 

was  given  under  pretense  of  satisfying  claims  shall  sanction  the  continuance  of  the  tax. 

of  the  Egyptian  Government  for  the  transpor-  The  Amy* — ^The  Egyptian  army  has  recently 

tation  of  British  troops  and  for  the  expenses  of  been  reduced  from  17,000  to  11,200  men.    It 

the  Nile  expedition  and  of  the  defense  of  the  is  under  the  command  of  an  English  migor- 

frontier,  although  previously  the  British  Gov-  general,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  ofiScered  partly 

ernment  had  declined  to  assume  these  burdens,  by  Englishmen  and  partly  by  Egyptians.    It 

The  budget  for  1887-^88,  as  finally  approved,  consists  of  15  battalions  of  infantry  of  about 

places  the  revenue  at  £9,600,000,  and  the  ex-  600  men  each,  2  squadrons  of  cavalry  of  180 

penditure  at  £9,576.000.     For  the  next  year  men  each,  1  battery  of  field-artillery,  2  camel 

the  Government  will  have  to  meet  the  expense  batteries,  and  1  battery  of  heavy  artillery, 

of  defending  the  Soudan  frontier  out  of  the  The  gendarmerie  and  police  as  organized  by 

ordinary  revenue,  as  the  guaranteed  loan  has  Baker  Pasha  consists  of  2  infantry  battalions, 

been  exhausted.    It  has  therefore  determined  of  which  one  of  400  men  is  mounted,  and  4 

on  increasing  the  duty  on  domestic  tobacco.  divisions  of  police  troops.     The  entire  force 

The  various  classes  of  the  public  debt  stood  numbers  6,936  men.    One  of  the  police  di- 

on  Jan.  1,  1887,  at  the  following  amounts  in  visions,  1,180  strong,  is  destined  for  the  police 

pounds  sterling:  service  of  Cairo. 

Unified  debt  (4  per  oeot.) £5Sl990.440  The  British  Government  in  the  beginning  of 

Privilejfod  debt  (5  per  cent ) 22,296.800  1 007  announced  the  intention  r>f  redncinir  th« 

Ooannteed  Ioud  of  188.0  (8  per  cent.) 9,801,700  *  °^ '  a""°""Ce« .•^"® '"^":!r °^r*  rea"^  «^  ""« 

l-l —  army  of  occupation  from  11,000  to  5,000.    The 

Total  ooDBoiidated  debt _£S7.ft8S.940  red uctiou  was  begun  in  January,  but  was  not 

Domains  loan ~£7.»M,24o  Carried  out.    In  May  the  force  remaining  in 

Dalxm-Sanieh  and  Dalra-Khassa  ioaos 8,*6de,'s00  Egypt  was  9,800. 

Total  inianinteed  loans ~£:^^  ^  The  8««  CaMl.--The  cost  of  the  original  con- 

—  r  -^    —  struction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  of  its  subse- 

Totai  pabUc  debt £ioa,6i)2,cso  quent  enlargement  and  other  improvement^ 

The  Egyptian  people  have  yet  to  pay  for  amounted  in  the  beginning  of  1884  to  488,- 

nine  years  to  come  the  interest  on  the  Khe-  055,019  francs.     The   receipts   during   1886 
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amoanted  to  57,780,449  francs.  The  namber  was  to  enjoy  immnnity  from  blockade  and  all 
of  aiiips  that  passed  through  in  1886  waa  actaof  war,  while  the  powers  were  to  be  aske^l 
8,100;  the  aggregate  tonnage  was  8,188,813.  to  agree  that  no  obstacle  sboald  be  placed  in 
The  English  vessels  nambered  2,881,  of  6,254,-  the  way  of  any  measures  that  might  be  neces- 
418  tons;  the  French  227,  of  699,104  tons;  sary  for  the  defense  of  Egypt.  The  fourth  ar- 
ihe  German  161,  of  314,716  tons;  the  Dutch  tide  asserted  the  right  of  the  English  Govem- 
127,  of  812,965  tons;  the  Austrian  77,  of  191,-  nient  to  maintiiin  troops  in  Egypt  as  long  as 
388  tons;  the  Italian  69,  of  184,960  tons;  the  might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  or- 
Spanish  26,  of  88,077  tons ;  the  Russian  24,  of  der  and  the  protection  of  the  country  against 
08,289  tons;  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  28,  internal  or  external  dangers;  but  by  the  fifth 
of 47,991  tons ;  the  American,  7  of  9,767  tons;  England  bound  herself  to  wididraw  her  forces 
the  Japanese  4,  of  9,855  tons;  the  Turkish  10,  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
of  6,41 9  tons;  Portagueee,  Belgian,  and  others  Tention,  or,  if  danger  rendered  necessary  the 
8,  of  5,829  tons.  The  canal  has  a  length  from  prolongation  of  the  occupation  beyond  that 
Port  Said  to  Suez  of  160  kilometres,  a  breadth  period,  to  evacuate  immediately  on  the  dis- 
of  from  58  to  100  metres  at  the  level  of  the  appearance  of  the  danger.  Egypt  was  to  enjov 
water  and  22  metres  at  the  bottom,  and  a  **  territorial  security,**  a  term  that  the  Sultan 
deptJi  of  8  metres.  Further  improvements  are  considered  more  consonant  with  his  suxerain 
in  progress,  to  be  completed  in  1888,  and  fur  rights  than  the  word  ^'neutralization,'*  and  the 
these  a  loan  of  100,000,000  francs  was  raised  powers  were  to  be  invited  to  sign  an  act  recog- 
on  8-per-ceat  bonds  among  the  shareholders,  nizing  and  guaranteeing  inviolability.  The 
Mian  af  the  iagt^OMLlih  CsBfcaUsa.— The  fifth  article  provided  also  that  in  the  event 
Conservative  Government  in  England  has  never  of  external  danger  or  internal  disorder,  at  any 
repudiated  the  engagement  made  by  the  Glad-  future  time,  or  of  the  failure  of  the  Khedive 
atone  Cabinet  to  evacuate  Egypt  as  soon  as  or-  in  his  duties  as  a  vassal,  or  in  his  interna- 
der  shonld  be  restored.  While  promising  to  tional  obligations,  the  country  might  be  occu- 
retire  whenever  a  stable  native  government  pied  by  Turkish  troops,  or  reoccupied  by 
should  be  established,  it  has  taken  every  prac*  British  troops,  each  country  being  bound  to 
tical  measure  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  notify  the  other  In  case  of  contemplated  action, 
Khedive*s  government,  and  has  prevented  the  and  to  withdraw  its  forces  as  soon  as  the  rea- 
organization  of  a  native  army.  The  reiterated  8i»ns  for  the  military  intervention  should  cease 
demands  of  the  Porte  and  the  troublesome  in-  to  exist.  The  final  article  provided  that  Eng- 
dstence  of  France  did  not  permit  the  English  land  and  Turkey  should  conjointly  invite  the 
Ui  ignore  their  promiseiL  In  1886  Sir  Henry  powers  to  approve  the  convention,  and  should 
Drnmmond  Wolff  was  sent  as  a  special  com-  propose  certain  modifications  in  the  capitula- 
missioner  to  Egypt,  and  as  a  specuil  envoy  to  tions  and  in  certain  branches  of  the  Egyptian 
the  Porte,  to  discuss  arrangements  for  the  administration  which  should  be  especially  set- 
evacuation  of  the  country.  The  Ghazi  Makh-  tied  without  further  discussion.  Tne  proposed 
tar  Pasha  was  sent  to  ^^ypt  as  high  commi»-  modification  of  the  capitalations  related  chiefiy 
sioner  of  the  Sultan  to  conduct  the  necessary  to  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  mixed 
inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish  Gk>vernment  tribunals  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  rases 
in  consultation  with  Sir  Drummond  Wolff.  In  Another  protocol  had  reference  to  the  passage 
the  early  part  of  1887  negotiations  were  car-  of  foreign  troops  through  Egypt  in  time  of  war, 
ried  on  by  the  British  envoy  with  the  Porte  at  should  communication  by  way  of  the  Suez 
Constantinople.  The  Turkish  Government  de-  Canal  be  interrupted.  In  an  annex  to  the 
raanded  before  all  that  a  term  should  be  fixed  convention  it  was  stipulated  that  the  refusal  of 
for  the  evacuation.  The  English  proposed  to  any  Mediterranean  power  to  agree  to  the  con- 
prolong  their  occupation  for  five  years  more,  ventton  before  the  expiration  of  the  three 
and  then  withdraw  their  troops  if  the  security  years  should  be  held  to  constitute  a  danger 
of  the  country  were  not  thereby  endangered,  from  without,  justifying  postponement  of  the 
A  proposition  for  the  neutralization  of  Egypt  evacuation.  The  Turkish  negotiators  long  re- 
was  considered,  the  English  reserving  the  sisted  the  right  of  re-entry,  on  which  point  the 
right  to  officer  the  Egyptian  troops,  and  to  British  Government  remained  firm.  On  Jan. 
march  their  own  forces  into  the  country  in  15,  1887,  when  the  negotiations  were  reoptned 
case  of  threatened  dicAurbance.  Finally,  aeon-  at  Constantinople,  Lord  Salisbury  sent  a  dis- 
vention  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Drummond  patch  declaring  that  the  British  Government 
Wolff  and  the  Ottoman  ministers.  The  first  would  never  consent  to  leave  Egypt  to  the  dan- 
and  second  articles  confirmed  the  impe/iol  fir-  ger  of  renewed  anarchy,  or  accept  as  an  od- 
mana  relative  to  Egypt,  and  defined  the  limits  missible  contingency  that  the  void  left  by  the 
of  the  Khedive*s  rights  to  be  such  as  the  fir-  retirement  of  the  British  troops  should  be  filled 
mans  prescribe.  By  the  third  article  the  Otto-  by  the  forces  of  any  othtT  power.  Finally  the 
man  Government  bound  iu«elf  to  invite  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries  agreed  to  recognize 
powers  to  approve  a  convention  for  the  better  the  British  right  of  reoccupation  on  condition 
regulation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  shonld  de-  that  Turkey  should  have  a  concurrent  right.  The 
dare  the  channel  to  be  neutral  and  free  to  the  convention  was  signed  on  May  22.  The  British 
ships  of  all  nations,  alike  in  peace  or  war.    It  and  Turkish  Governments  had  promised  to 
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keep  the  French  miniBtry  informed  of  the  prog-  WertiiBratlf  af  tte  Ami  CaiaL — ^The  provisions 
ress  c>f  the  negotiations.  Both  Bassia  and  in  the  Wolff  Convention  relative  to  the  neutral- 
France  had  protested  from  the  beginning  ization  of  the  Suez  Canal  were  made  the  snb- 
against  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  Great  ject  of  negotiations  between  the  British  and 
Britain  to  reoccupy  Egypt.  'When  the  ne-  French  Governments  after  the  failure  of  the 
gotiations  approached  a  conclusion  the  British  convention.  A  convention  was  concluded  in 
Cabinet  ceased  to  hold  any  communications  on  October  providing  for  the  inviolabOity  of  the 
the  subject  with  the  French  Foreign  Office.  The  canal  and  its  ports,  and  the  free  passage  of  the 
Ottoman  ministers,  however,  continued  to  con-  ships  of  all  nations  in  time  of  peace  or  war. 
suit  with  the  French  minister  at  Constanti-  The  Khedive  and  the  Sultan  are  charged  with 
nople.  The  convention  was  promptly  ratified  the  protection  of  its  neutrality.  An  Interna- 
by  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  but  before  lional  Commission  is  created,  consisting  of  the 
finally  approving  the  arrangement  the  Sultan  consuls-general  of  the  powers  in  Egypt,  which 
desired  to  hear  the  last  word  from  France,  shall  meet  in  time  of  war,  and  apprise  the 
After  an  interview  with  the  Count  de  Monte-  Khedive  if  any  danger  exists  that  requires 
belto  on  June  19,  the  Sultan  was  presented  by  him  to  take  measures  for  protecting  the  nea- 
him  with  a  note  declaring  that  the  French  trality  of  the  canal.  The  commission  will  de- 
Government  would  not  accept  the  situation  tenuine  the  ports  and  territory  that  shall  be 
arising  from  the  ratification  of  the  convention,  included  in  the  neutralized  zone.  Jn  time  of 
and  if  the  ratification  were  given  it  intended  to  peace  it  will  hold  a  regular  session  annuaUy« 
take  measures  for  safeguarding  its  interests,  prej-  and  formally  record  the  continued  observance 
udicedasthey  would  be  by  the  rupture  of  the  of  the  convention.  Of  the  sixteen  articles 
equilibrium  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  if  the  composing  the  instrument,  ten  had  been  ac* 
ratification  were  refused  it  would  preserve  and  eepted  by  the  powers  at  the  Egyptian  Confer* 
guarantee  the  Sultan  against  the  consequences  ence  of  1B85.  The  convention,  which  is  to  be 
of  the  non-ratification.  The  note  concluded  submitted  to  all  the  powers  for  ratification, 
with  the  remark  that  it  is  only  the  disinterested  stipulates  that  the  canal  is  not  to  be  subject  to 
policy  of  France  that  can  safeguard  the  Otto-  blockade,  and  that  no  right  of  war  shall  be 
man  Empire  in  view  of  the  encroachments  and  exercised  or  act  of  ha^tility  committed  within 
ambitious  desires  of  England.  The  Russian  a  radius  of  three  marine  miles  from  its  ports 
Government  supported  the  attitude  taken  by  of  entry.  The  International  Commission  will 
France,  and  the  Sultan  suffered  the  final  date  be  presided  over  at  each  meeting  by  the  senior 
fixed  for  the  ratification,  June  22,  to  go  by  diplomatic  agent  present, 
without  confirming  the  instrument.  The  Beselti  af  Eagllsk  Eitoi — Under  the  super- 
British  ministry,  in  compliance  with  the  re-  vision  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  the  British  con- 
quest of  the  Porte,  directed  Sir  Henry  D.  sul-general  and  adviser  of  the  Khedive,  the 
Wolff  to  remain  in  Constantinople  for  a  few  administrative  methods  of  India  have  been  in- 
days  longer,  and  then  granted  further  ex-  troduced  into  Egypt,  the  authority  of  the 
tensions  of  the  period  of  ratification,  but  when  Khedive  has  been  completely  superseded,  and 
he  had  been  kept  in  attendance  on  tlie  Saltan  the  ministry  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  in- 
fer a  month,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  strument  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  adminis- 
latter  was  determined  to  withhold  the  ratifica-  trators.  This  process  has  increased  the  hatred 
tion,  and  only  wished  to  prolong  the  sitnntion  of  the  Egyptians  for  their  conquerors,  but,  on 
indefinitely,  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Eng-  the  other  hand,  it  has  enabled  tlie  latter  to 
land,  and  accordingly  sailed  from  Cunstanti-  carry  out  reforms  and  improvements  that  off- 
nople  on  July  17.  set  to  a  considerable  extent  the  additional  bur- 
Tlie  Tarktah  OtawMasir. — Ahmed  Muklitar  dens  imposed  on  the  people.  The  land-taxes 
Pasha,  who  accompanied  Sir  Henry  D.  Wolff  were  formerly  collected  at  uncertiun  intervals, 
to  Egypt  in  18S6,  remained  after  the  latter  de-  and  the  officials  often  extorted  more  than  the 
parted  to  report  to  his  Government  on  the  po-  amount  of  the  tax.  Now  they  are  collected 
litical  situation.  His  reports  were  entirely  monthly  in  amounts  varying  according  to  the 
adverse  to  British  rule,  which  he  considered  to  times  of  tho  crops  and  the  ability  of  the  peas- 
have  greatly  retarded  instead  of  advancing  the  ants  to  pay.  There  is,  consequently,  a  dimi- 
development  of  Egypt.  In  March  he  sent  a  nution  of  debt  and  usury.  The  use  of  the 
memorandum  complaining  that  the  British  oc-  kourbash  and  the  bastinado  by  the  tax-gather- 
cupation  had  brought  a  swarm  of  adventurers  ers,  once  universal,  is  now  interdicted.  The 
to  tlie  Nile  valley,  who  only  seek  to  make  for-  diminution  of  the  conscription  is  felt  to  be  a 
tunes,  and  care  nothing  for  the  good  of  Egypt,  relief  by  the  peasantry,  and  the  abolition  of 
The  higher  officials,  he  said,  are  arrogant  and  the  ctfrvSe  where  it  was  most  oppressive  saves 
tyrannical  in  their  demeanor,  and  pay  little  at-  them  from  much  loss  and  suffering.  The  bar- 
tention  to  serious  work.  On  the  failure  of  rage  has  been  completed,  new  canals  have  been 
the  Wolff  negotiations  he  reported  tliat  the  re-  made,  and  old  ones  have  been  dredged  ont, 
suit  had  increased  Ottoman  prestige,  and  coun-  with  the  result  that  the  productive  area  has 
seled  abstention  from  further  negotiations  been  enlarged,  and  expenses  for  steam-pump- 
with  England  respecting  the  presence  of  Brit-  ing  are  much  lighter.  The  administration  of 
ish  troops  in  Egypt  justice  is  much  improved.    The  sanitary  ooa- 
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dition  of  the  prisons  has  been  greatly  amelio-  Government  raised  a  protest,  insisting  that  the 
rated,  and  prisoners  are  no  longer  incarcerated  revenue  from  that  source  should  be  applied  to 
for  jears  without  trial.  Although  the  speedy  establishing  a  native  army.  Thesnmof  JBE180,- 
dearing  of  the  criminal  dockets  is  still  impos-  000  set  down  in  the  budget  was  declared  to 
sible,  prisoners  who  have  been  detained  for  a  be  palpably  inadequate,  and  the  entire  budget 
number  of  months  can  demand  a  hearing  in  to  be  \llusory.  The  protest  of  France  was 
court  to  determine  whether  there  is  ground  backed  by  Russia.  The  English  sought  to 
for  holding  them  longer.  The  Code  Napoleon  make  the  French  unpopular  by  throwing  on 
has  been  introduced,  and  a  system  of  procedure  them  the  responsibility  of  preventing  the  abo- 
adopted,  and  eleven  European  judges  nave  been  lition  of  the  earvee^  and  a  decree  was  issued  on 
imported  to  act  as  guides  to  the  native  judges  Feb.  8, 1887,  calling  out  the  fellaheen  to  work 
in  applying  European  principles  of  jnrispru-  on  the  canals.  After  further  discussion  this 
dence.  These  new  native  courts  came  into  order  was  revoked,  and  the  labor  was  per- 
collision,  not  only  with  the  consular  and  inter-  formed  by  contract  Finallv,  in  August,  1887, 
national  tribunals,  but  with  the  Mohammedan  an  understanding  was  reached,  by  which  the 
religious  courts.  The  8faeikh-ul-Islam  and  the  proceeds  of  militnry  exemptions  should  be  left 
Grand  Oadi  claimed  jurisdiction  in  all  ques-  intact  for  the  army  expenses,  but  the  land- 
tions  of  marriage  and  succession,  and  also  the  taxes,  which  in  accordance  with  Lord  North- 
right  to  decide  any  civil  dispute  that  was  brook^s  report  were  to  be  reduced  by  £E4dO,- 
bronght  before  them.  As  a  consequence,  there  000,  should  continue  to  be  levied  at  the  same 
arose  confusion  from  contradictory  decisions,  rates  except  where  they  were  manifestly  too 
The  conflict  culminated  in  the  dismissal  from  high  for  the  taxpayers  to  pay  them, 
office  of  the  8heikh-nl-lBlam,  and  the  issuance  The  Samaad  IwMmL  —  The  International 
of  a  decree  requiring  all  civil  cases  to  be  Tribunal  of  Appeal  consisted  originally  of 
brought  before  the  lay  tribunals.  judges  representing  each  of  the  great  powers 
AWmiM  af  tte  CarTMt — The  condition  of  the  of  Europe,  nominated  by  the  Egyptian  author- 
fellaheen  has  been  much  improved  by  the  abo-  ities,  and  approved  by  their  several  Govern- 
lition  of  the  forced  labor  on  the  canals,  in  cases  ments,  and  one  appointed  from  the  United 
where  it  was  most  burdensome.  The  number  States.  In  1884  two  additional  judges  were 
of  men  called  out  for  100  days  to  clean  and  called  up  from  the  lower  court,  without  re- 
repair  the  irrigation  canals  was  284,000  in  gard  to  nationality,  one  of  whom  was  a  Greek, 
1882.  They  were  taken  away  when  their  and  the  other  a  Frenchman  named  Bellet.  In 
labor  was  necessary  for  the  tillage  of  their  the  spring  of  1887,  the  regular  French  repre- 
farma,  and  were  often  compelled  to  abandon  sentative  on  the  tribunal,  Martin  Sarzeaud,  was 
ripe  grain  and  lose  their  crops.  The  English  found  to  be  financially  embarrassed,  and  was 
promised  to  do  away  with  the  corvee^  but  were  accused  of  having  borrowed  from  attorneys 
only  able  to  accomplish  it  by  gradual  reduc-  practicing  before  the  court,  and  of  frandu- 
tions.  There  were  202,000  summoned  for  the  Jently  selling  securities  that  he  had  already 
eorvSe  in  1888.  In  1886  the  number  was  95,-  hypothecated.  He  fled  from  his  creditors,  re- 
000.  The  peasants  were  not  compelled  to  march  signing  his  post,  but  the  Government  refused 
from  distant  places  and  provide  tliemselves  to  accept  the  resignation,  bringing  formal 
with  food  away  from  home,  as  formerly,  but  charges  against  him.  He  then  sent  word  from 
only  those  living  near  the  works  were  taken.  France  that  he  would  withdraw  his  resigna- 
In  1887  the  Government  prepared  to  forego  tion  and  meet  the  charges,  but  soon  afterward 
forced  labor  entirely,  but  abandoned  that  pur-  was  drowned  by  acc^ent  or  suicide.  The 
pose,  and  provided  only  for  the  continued  par-  English  induced  the  Egyptian  ministry  to  re- 
tial  suppression  of  the  eorvee.  For  this  the  frain  from  nominating  a  successor,  on  the 
sum  of  ££260,000  per  annum  was  necessary  ground  that  an  extra  number  of  judges  was  no 
to  pay  for  cleaning  the  canals  by  contract.  A  longer  required,  but  M.  d'Aunay  protested 
similar  sum  was  available  from  purcha^ses  of  that  France  would  then  be  left  without  a  rep- 
military  exemptions ;  for  so  averse  are  the  resentative  on  the  tribunal.  Nubar  Pasha  pro- 
fellaheen  to  military  service  that  they  will  pny  posed  then  to  moke  M.  Bellet  the  regular 
£100  or  more  to  escape  it.  Out  of  the  £5,-  French  judge,  and  to  abolish  the  snpernn- 
870,000  to  which  the  administrative  expendi-  merary  judgeship  thus  made  vacant.  The 
tnrea,  including  the  cost  of  collecting  the  cus-  French  Government  declined  to  accept  him, 
toms  and  working  the  railroads,  were  limited  but  finally  agreed  to  allow  the  post  to  remain 
by  the  financial  convention,  it  was  considered  racHut  as  long  as  M.  Bellet  continued  to  be  as- 
impossible  to  economize  enough  to  meet  the  sistant  judge,  on  condition  tliat  the  ofilce  of 
expense  of  cleaning  the  canals  with  paid  in-  procureur-g^n6ral,  which  would  be  vacated  by 
stead  of  with  forced  labor.  The  decree  for  the  the  resignation  of  M.  Vacher,  should  be  filled 
partial  substitution  of  paid  labor  for  another  by  a  Frenchman  during  the  two  years  required 
year  had  been  agreed  to  in  principle  by  the  to  complete  the  latter^s  term.  This  office  had 
powers  in  1886.  Yet,  when  Nubar  Pasha  in  been  for  many  months  a  subject  of  contention 
the  provisional  budget  for  1887  proposed  to  between  the  English  and  the  French.  M. 
apply  the  receipts  obtained  from  purchases  of  Vacher  had  returned  toFrance  on  account  of 
mjiltary  exemption  to  this  object,  the  French  ill  health,  but  resumed  his  duties  when  the 
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British  decided  to  sanction  the  appointment  The  Soudanese,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  at- 

of  another  Frenchman  in  his  place.  tempted  a  forward  movement,  but  when  they 

Aftaj  Wtweoi  NattfCi  and  Bridak  <Hllen8» — A  had  occupied  Sarraa,  Colonels  Chermside  and 

party  of  British  military  officers  who  were  Barrow  marched  from  Haifa  on  April  28  with 

shooting  qnail  in  March,  1887,  near  the  Pyra-  800  black  infantry  and  200  cavalry,  camel  corps, 

mids  gave  offense  to  the  villagers,  as  had  often  and  irregulars,  with  two  guns,  surrounded  their 

happened,  by  trampling  their  crops,  tod  one  position,  and  completely  routed  the  200  der- 

of  the  Englishmen  accidentally  wounded  some  vishes  and  800  Dongolese  that  had  been  im- 

natives,  who  were  passing  on  camels.     The  pressed  into  the  Mahdi^s  service,  killing  about 

Egyptians  rushed  upon  the  party,  and  in  a  200,  including  the  three  leaders,  though  th« 

hana-to-hand  struggle  one  of  the  officers  shot  dervishes  fought  stubbornly,  checking  the  first 

and  killed  a  native.    The  sportsmen  were  over-  attack. 

powered,  taken  to  the  village  in  bands,  and  Osman  Digma  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  the 

subjected  to  indignities.    A  conr^  consisting  coast  region  against  the  Eabbabish,  Hadendo- 

of  the  Mudir  of  the  province,  the  Egyptian  wah,  and  other  tribes  who  turned  against  him, 

prooureur-g^n^ral,  and  an  English  officer,  went  and  when  he  retired  to  Eassala,  he  was  sur- 

to  the  village,  and,  after  holmng  an  investiga-  rounded  with  enemies.    In  Sennaar  and  other 

tion,  condemned  fourteen  persons  to  fines  and  remote  provinces  the  Mahdi^s  successor  was 

imprisonment,  and  nine  of  them  to  be  fiogged,  unable  to  maintain  his  authority.    The  friend- 

whioli  was  done  by  the  English  military  au-  ly  tribes  were  reported  as  attacking  Ofman 

thorities  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  village  Digma  near  Kassaia  in  July,  and  a  severe  en- 

and  of  the  officials  of  the  district,  and  the  regi-  gagement  was  said  to  have  taken  place,  in 

ment  to  which  the  officers  belonged,  which  was  which  1,200  were  killed.    Another  fight  of 

drawn  up  to  witness  the  expiation.  equal  magnitude  was  reported  in  August  be- 

Tiie  Sevdai* — The  Government  established  by  tween  the  Eabbabish  and  the  dervishes  in  the 

the  Mahdi  is  continued  by  Abdallah  Tashi,  Baggara  country.    On  the  southeast  the  Mah- 

who  calls  himself  the  Khalifa,  and  has  his  seat  dists  were  harassed  also  by  the  Abyssinians. 

of  government  at  Omdurman.    Khartoum  has  Abdallah,  nevertheless,  maintained  his  power 

been  abandoned,  and  the  material  of  the  houses  over  a  large  population,  and  in  October  his  der- 

has  been  used  as  fuel  for  the  steamers  that  vishes  again  intrenched  themselves  near  Sarraa, 

were  taken  to  the  Upper  Nile  by  Gen.  Gordon,  and  threatened  an  inroad  into  Egypt. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  the  Khalifats  lieutenant,  Reieese  vf  Zebehr  Paduu— Zebehr,  who  has 

Nejumi,  had  a  force  at  Dongola,  and  incursions  since  1882  been  confined  as  a  state  prisoner  at 

of  dervishes  were  feared  in  Upper  Egypt.  Gibraltar,  was  set  at  liberty  on  Aug.  8,  1887. 

Osman  Digma,  who  had  been  appointed  the  He  signed  an  agreement  to  remain  in  the  place 

Khalifats  Emir,  was  encamped  near  Galabat,  that  should  be  selected  by  the  Egyptian  Gov- 

where  he  was  scarcely  able  to  hold  his  ground  ernment,  to  submit  to  surveillance,  and  to  ah- 

against  the  Kabbabish  and  other  Arabs  that  stain  from  interference  in  any  political  or  mill- 

were  friendly  to  the  Egyptians.    Nejumi  was    tary  question.    (See  Emin  Pasha.)  

also  hard  pressed  at  times  by  the  "  friendlies,"  ILECTIONS,  LAWS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  THEORIES 

and  was  reported  to  have  been  defeated  in  a  OF*    The  antiquity  of  the  ballot  is  very  great, 

three-days'  battle  about  the  Ist  of  April.  As  soon  as  men  associated  into  bands  or  com- 

Abdallah  sent  envoys  to  Cairo,  bearing  let-  munities,  it  became  necessary  to  determine  the 
ters,  dated  March  15,  addressed  to  the  Khedive,  opinions  of  the  associators  or  of  some  of  them, 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  Sultan.  The  Different  methods  of  determining  the  send- 
letter  to  the  Khedive,  which  was  filled  with  roents  of  the  voters  were  arrived  at  —  the 
texts  from  the  Koran,  said  that  God  had  sent  simpler  being  probably  the  earliest  used  — 
the  Mahdi  to  restore  his  true  religion,  and  such,  for  example,  as  by  acclamation  (or  viva 
warned  the  Khedive  not  to  listen  to  the  false  voce),  by  ^how  of  hands,  by  the  counting  of 
sayings,  but  to  embrace  the  teachings  of  the  polls,  or  by  the  casting  of  ballots.  At  Athens 
Mahdi,  or  the  Khalifa  would  come  and  slay  several  substances  were  used  as  ballots;  the 
him.  Abdallah  declared  that  he  had  no  desire  Dikasts,  in  giving  their  verdict,  generally  used 
for  worldly  empire,  for  the  Soudan  and  its  balls  of  stone  {p%ephi)  or  of  metal  {^pcnduU), 
riches  were  his,  and  that  pity  alone  induced  Of  these,  the  ones  pierced  in  the  center,  or 
him  to  send  a  warning,  which,  ii'  it  were  not  black,  signified  conoemnation ;  and  those  un- 
heeded, would  be  followed  by  the  occupation  pierced,  or  white,  signified  acquittal.  Shells, 
of  Tewfik*s  country  by  the  Mahdi's  forces,  stones,  and  beans  of  different  colors  were  like- 
The  document  was  returned  to  the  messengers  wise  used  by  the  Greeks ;  marked  shells  {o%- 
without  an  answer,  and  the  Queen's  letter  was  trahon)  were  used  to  drive  persons  into  exile, 
sent  back  unopened,  but  that  addressed  to  the  and  from  this  custom  is  derived  the  wonl 
Sultan  was  forwarded  by  Mukhtar  Pasha  to  '^  ostracism.''  The  method  of  voting  at  Syra- 
Constantinople.  cuse  was  by  olive-leaves  appropriately  marked 

The  English  troops  having  been  withdrawn  by  the  voters.    At  Rome  the  ballot  (meaning 

from  Upper  Egypt,  the  frontier  was  defended  thereby  the  expression  of  the  voter's  will  by 

at  Wady  Haifa  by  Egyptian  soldiers,  blacks,  the  casting  of  a  designated  substance  into  a 

end  fellaheen,  commanded  by  British  officers,  designated  receptacle)  was  regulated  by  the 
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Lege$  TaheUaria^  a  collection  or  seriefl  of  laws,  Mfrafei — The  right  to  vote  has  seldom  heen 
of  which  the  Lex  Gahiana  (adopted  1<39  b.  o.)  f^iven  to  all  the  inhabitanta  of  a  coantrv.  The 
related  to  the  election  of  magistrates ;  the  Lex  United  States  is  the  first  country  to  have  made 
Cassia  (adopted  187  b.  o.}i  to  the  judieiapmmli  the  right  of  safl^rage  universal  to  all  her  male 
(or  expression  of  popular  judgment) ;  and  the  citizens ;  but  even  here  there  are  certain  States 
Lex  Papiria  (adopted  181  b.  o.),  to  the  enact-  tliat  impose  restrictions  upon  this  right — such 
ment  and  repeal  of  laws.  The  ballots  in  Rome  as  Rhoae  Island,  which,  in  aome  Instances,  re- 
were  wooden  tahella^  or  tabula;  in  the  case  quires  the  voter  to  have  been  native-born  or 
of  a  vote  on  a  proposed  statute,  these  were  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  property, 
marked  V.  R.  {vH  rogaB\  to  express  consent  EepracatatlMk — Under  the  system  of  voting 
tothepassageofthestatute,  and  A  (antique),  to  now  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 
express  a  desire  to  keep  the  ancient  or  former  Union,  the  voter  has  one  vote  for  each  candi- 
law.  In  the  case  of  an  election,  puneta  (hdles)  date.  There  are  several  objections  to  this 
were  made  opposite  the  names  of  the  candi-  method,  tlie  principal  one  being  that  a  very 
dates.  TaheUa  were  also  used  by  the  Roman  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  left  without 
judges,  who  expressed  their  verdict  or  judg-  any  representation.  To  obviate  this  objection, 
ment  by  the  letter  A  {aheoho)  if  acquitting,  and  to  afford  the  minority  some  representa- 
and  by  0  (eondemno)  if  condemning,  and  by  tion,  many  systems  have  been  proposed,  the 
N.  L.  {non  liquet)  if  not  voting.  The  earliest  chief  of  wiiich  are  known  as:  1.  Cumnlntive; 
known  instance  of  the  use  of  a  written  paper  2.  Preferentia] ;  .8.  Limited ;  4.  Substitutive ; 
ballot  hi  Great  Britain  was  in  1662.  The  Scot-  5.  Proxy ;  and  6.  List.  Cumulative  voting 
tish  Parliament  being  desirous  of  banish ingcer-  permits  an  elector  to  give  all  or  any  of  his 
tain  persons  from  the  realm,  each  Parliamentary  votes  to  a  single  can^date;  thus,  if  he  is  to 
member  wrote  in  a  disguised  hand  on  a  piece  vote  for  three  candidates,  he  is  allowed  to  give 
of  paper  the  names  of  the  persons  he  thought  either  one  vote  to  each,  or  to  give  three  votes 
ouffht  to  be  exiled.  The  papers  were  put  into  for  one,  or  two  votes  for  one  candidate  and  one 
a  bag,  which  was  afterward  opened  in  the  vote  for  another.  Thia  system  is  in  general 
exchequer  chamber,  and  the  ballots  were  then  use  in  Illinois,  and  is  said  to  give  generid  satis- 
counted  and  were  burned  immediately  upon  faction.  The  preferential  system  first  ascer- 
the  result  being  known.  In  modern  times  the  tains  the  nimiber  of  votes  necessary  to  elect  a 
ballot  has  generally  been  of  paper,  appropri-  candidate.  Tlius,  if  the  total  of  voters  be 
ately  written  or  printe<l  upon;  but  up  to  within  800,000,  and  the  number  of  representatives  to 
fifty  years  the  French  imitated  the  6reeks  and  be  chosen  200,  the  anota  of  each  representative 
nsed  marbles  or  bullets  as  their  ballots ;  and  would  be  4,000.  Tnen  the  voter  is  to  deposit 
small  organizations  still  use  the  same  systems  a  ballot,  on  which  he  shall  have  placed,  in  the 
of  color^  balls — ^hence  the  term  **  black-balls  "  order  of  his  preference,  the  names  of  the  can- 
as  a  signification  of  adverse  votes.  In  the  didates.  Any  candidate  receiving  4,000  votes 
United  States,  the  ballots  nsed  at  elections  are  is  declared  elected.  On  counting  these  votes, 
pieces  of  white  paper,  printed  upon  as  directed  when  a  candidate  has  obtained  4,000  votes, 
by  the  laws  of  the  several  States.  the  ballots  electing  him  are  laid  aside,  and  the 
BaM-BaxM. — Any  receptacle  may  be  used  to  remaining  votes  are  counted  for  the  candidates 
receive  the  ballots  oast  at  an  election  or  other  next  in  order  of  preference.  If  there  be  not 
occasion  of  voting,  yet  in  different  ages  the  200  persons  credited  each  with  4,000  votes, 
shape  and  material  of  the  ballot  -  box  have  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  representatives 
varied.  In  ancient  times  the  ballot-box  was  is  made  up  by  taking  the  candidates  who  come 
sometimes  of  metal  in  the  form  of  an  nrn.  nearest  to  the  required  quota.  This  system 
The  Greeks  used  a  brass  box  to  receive  the  of  preferential  voting  is  used  in  the  election 
ballots  cast,  and  a  wooden  box  to  receive  the  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College, 
ballots  not  cast  The  Romans  used  a  wicker-  and  its  practical  working  in  these  elections 
woven  box  or  covered  basket.  The  French,  is  said  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  far  more 
until  very  recently  (voting  by  means  of  metal-  simple  than  would  at  first  be  surmised.  Lim- 
lio  balls),  nsed  boxes  with  tubes  connecting  ited  voting  is  the  plan  of  requiring  the  votes 
with  a  larger  tube,  into  which  latter  the  voter  to  be  cast  for  a  smaller  number  of  candidates 
put  his  hand  until  it  was  hidden  from  sight,  than  the  whole.  Thus,  where  a  district  is 
when  he  dropped  his  bullet  into  one  small  tube  entitled  to  three  representatives,  each  voter 
for  assent  and  into  the  other  for  dissent.  The  can  vote  for  only  two  representatives.  This 
European  nations  now  deposit  their  paper  method  is  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  of 
ballots  in  wooden  boxes,  and  this  was  the  ens-  New  York,  in  the  provision  that  provides  ~ 
torn  in  the  United  States  up  to  about  twenty  for  the  first  election  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
years  ago.  Now  we  have  adopted  a  box  that  of  Appeals,  which  election  is  by  general  ticket 
consists  of  a  glass  globe  with  a  movable  top,  of  the  whole  State — ^that  each  ticket  shall  con- 
having  a  slit  jnst  large  enough  to  admit  a  tain  the  names  of  only  five  candidates.  Of 
folded  ballot.  This  top  is  locked  down  during  course  there  will  always  be  two  tickets,  each 
the  voting,  and  only  removed  when  the  votes  nominated  by  a  party  convention  ;  but  the 
are  to  be  counted.  It  is  easy  to  detect  any  minority  party  will  certainly  elect  two  judges, 
attempt  to  cast  two  ballots  at  once.  Substitutive  voting  permits  candidates  to  cast 
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anew  the  oaeleM  Totes  given  them,  and  sabeti- 
tute  a  third  person  in  their  place.  Proxy 
voting  permits  every  voter  to  give  his  vote 
or  proxy  to  any  nerson  he  nleases.  Proxy 
voting,  it  is  claim ea,  will  result  in  each  elect- 
or's exerc'ising  the  right  of  franchise.  last 
voting,  in  some  respects,  resembles  preferential 
voting.  It  was  first  reoomroended  by  M. 
Naville,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland.  It  supposes 
lists  of  candidates,  each  containing  a  noiuber 
of  names  equal  to  the  number  of  representa- 
tives to  be  chosen,  ranged  in  the  order  of 
preference,  to  be  deposited  with  the  authorities 
a  certain  time  before  election,  and  numbered. 
Each  elector  gives  his  vote  for  a  particular 
list.  The  whole  number  of  votes  for  that  list 
is  divided  by  the  electoral  quotient,  and  the 
result  gives  the  number  of  candidates  chosen 
on  that  list  For  example,  if  there  be  15 
representatives  to  be  elected,  16,000  voters, 
and  5  lists  of  candidates :  list  A,  receiving 
5,000  votes,  secures  5  representatives ;  iist  B, 
receiving  4,^^^  votes,  secures  4  representa- 
tives ;  and  so  on. 

Bcgifltntloi*~Re^stration  laws  require  the 
electors  who  desire  to  vote  to  register  their 
names,  addresses,  and,  in  some  cases,  other 
personal  information,  in  book^  or  lists  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  several  days  before  vot- 
ing. The  object  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  right  of  each  person  to  vote. 
In  some  States,  special  constitutional  provision 
is  made  for  the  enactment  of  registration  laws ; 
such  States  as  Alabama,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  In  Arkan- 
sas, Nevada,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia 
some  exceptions  are  made  to  the  application  of 
the  registry  laws,  and  in  Texas  registration 
laws  are  forbidden. 

NmidullMS. — Candidates  must  be  nominated 
before  they  can  be  voted  for,  and  while  in  the- 
ory the  right  to  nominate  is  open  to  every  citi- 
zen, yet  in  practice  the  nominations  are  made 
by  party  organizations.  The  voters  of  each 
party  and  each  district  meet  on  an  appointed 
evening,  and  ballot  either  for  the  candidate 
whom  they  desire  to  nominate,  or  for  repre- 
sentatives to  some  nominating  convention. 
Such  meetings  are  known  as  primary  elections, 
and  while  the  same  general  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed all  over  the  country*  there  are  minor 
details  la  which  one  primary  election  differs 
from  another.  In  every  election  district,  how- 
ever, there  are  men  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, have  become  leaders :  These  leaders  hold, 
prior  to  the  primary  election,  a  caucus,  at  which 
they  decide  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  the  can- 
didate nominated,  and  their  influence  with  the 
majority  of  the  attendants  at  the  primary  is 
usually  sufficient  to  procure  such  nomination. 
In  order  that  the  people  at  large  may  be  given 
a  better  opportunity  to  nominate  candidates,  it 


has  been  proposed  to  adopt  the  Australian  sys- 
tem of  nomination,  which,  briefly,  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  candidate  is  nominated  in  writing 
(called  a  ^'  nommation  paper  '*),  which  must  be 
subscribed  by  a  certain  number  of  electors. 
During  a  certain  time,  a  designated  public  offi- 
cial furnishes  the  blank  forms  of  nomination 
to  any  voter,  and  at  a  certain  date  all  nomina- 
tion papers  that  are  to  be  of  force  must  be  filed 
with  a  designated  public  official  Only  those 
persons  whose  names  are  on  a  nomination  pa- 
per duly  tiled  and  signed  by  the  necessary 
number  of  electors  can  be  voted  for.  This 
method  recommends  itself  by  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  the  thorough  opportunity  afforded 
the  people  for  nomination.  The  form  of  the 
Australian  nomination  paper  is  as  follows : 

We,  the  andenlgiMd,  ^  J^^of ,  in  the of 

and  C.  i>»  of ,  In  tho of 

being  electors  for  the of .do  hereby  ncMni- 

nate  the  folJowing  person  at  a  proper  person  to  serre  at  meni' 
ber  for  the  said in  I'arUament : 


_ 

OthWDHMt. 

Abod*. 

IUnk«|in>- 

fMrioB,or 

BROWN, 

John, 

Oe  Oeori^eSt., 
Bristol. 

Mer- 
chant 

JONES, 

WtlUam  David, 

Hi^Elma, 

Eeqnire. 

MEKTON, 

or 

Hon.  Geonre  Trayis, 

eommonly  called 

VIsoonnt, 

Bwansworth, 
Berks. 

Vis- 

oount 

SMITH, 

or 
Henry  Sydney, 

79HtirhSt, 
Bath. 

Attor- 
ney. 

(Signed)  A.  a 

CD. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  registered  electors  of  the 

do  hereby  assent  to  the  nomination  of  the  abore-mentioned 
John  Brown  as  a  proper  person  to  serve  as  member  for  the 

said in  Farilament. 

(Signed) 

ProMdm  af  Etoctiau.— The  elections  in  the 
different  States  are  conducted  under  the  same 
general  procedure.  The  polling  >  places  are 
opened  at  a  designated  hour,  one  or  more  in- 
spectors are  present,  each  candidate  or  party 
has  some  one  present  to  distribute  ballots,  the 
voter  drops  them  into  the  box  in  the  presence 
of  the  inspectors  (if  a  registration  system  is  in 
force,  he  first  gives  his  name,  and  it  is  verified 
by  the  list).  The  polls  close  at  a  certain  hour, 
after  which  the  votes  are  counted.  This  sys- 
tem is  so  well  known,  and  may  be  so  easily 
seen  in  practice,  that  no  detailed  description 
is  necessary  here.  It  has  been  found  to  ofier 
numerous  opportunities  for  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption of  all  kinds.  Recently,  there  has 
sprung  up  a  movement  looking  to  the  adoption 
in  the  United  States  of  the  election  procedure 
now  in  vogue  in  Great  Britain,  known  as  the 
Australian  system.  Briefly,  this  system  is  as 
follows :  The  polls  being  open,  the  voter  en- 
ters, and  gives  his  name.     His  right  to  vote 
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being  asoertalned,  the  chief  inspector  gives 
him  a  ticket  or  ballot  containing  all  the  numes 
of  the  persons  to  be  voted  for.  These  tickets 
or  ballots  are  bound  in  books,  which  are  dis- 
tribotcd  by  an  otfioer  designated  by  law  to 
the  several  chief  inspectors  on  the  morning  of 
election-day.  These  books  are  somewhat  like 
the  check-books  used  by  the  banks,  in.-isiiiach 
as  each  ballot  is  connected  with  a  stub  (called 
in  England  a  **  counter-foil "),  which  remains 
in  the  book  after  the  ballot  is  torn  out.  The 
following  is  the  form  of  the  ballot : 


OoantefML 
Now 

BKOWN. 
■4         (John  Brown,    of  A3 
±    L  G  eorK«  St ,  liri8U>l,Mer- 
chaat.) 

2 

JONR^. 
(William  Diirld  Jones, 
of  High    kUns,   WUts, 
Esq) 

NoTB.->Tb«eonii- 

3 

MEBTON. 
(Hon.  Oeoive  TVarta, 
eommooly   calM    Vls- 
ooont  Mertoo,  of  B  waas- 
worth,  Berks.) 

tMibll  is  to  have  ft 
nnmber  to  corre- 
•poiMlwIthtlMtoii 
the   toek   of  tbo 
bftUot  paper. 

SMITH. 
A         (Hennr  ^ydn^T  Smith, 
4t    i  of  72  aiffh  St.,  Bath, 
Attorney.) 

No. 


Farm  qf  Back  qf  Ballot  Paptr, 


Electton  ft>r 

18..       . 
NoTV— The  number  on  the  baltot  paper  Is  to conwpond 
with  that  la  the  eoanterfolL 

Each  of  these  tickets  or  ballots,  when  it  is 
handed  to  the  voter,  is  marked  by  the  chief 
inspector,  either  by  a  stamp  specially  prepared, 
or  by  his  initials.  Having  received  his  paper, 
the  voter  goes  into  a  ballot-room,  where  a  pen- 
cil is  provided,  and  marks  a  cross  opposite  the 
name  of  the  candidate  he  votes  for.  He  then 
folds  the  ballot  so  that  none  can  see  his  mark, 
returns  to  the  chief  inspector,  shows  him  the 
initial  or  stamp,  and  deposits  the  folded  paper 
in  the  box.  He  then  leaves  by  another  door. 
BO  that  he  does  not  come  into  contact  with 
voters  entering  to  vote.  Each  polling-place 
U  provided  with  six  or  more  ballot-rooms. 
These  ballot-rooms  are  against  the  wall,  at  the 
side  of  the  inspector.  They  are  mere  tempo- 
rary structures,  built  of  boards,  about  thirty 
inches  wide,  and  a  curtain  hangs  in  the  front. 
A  board  about  a  foot  wide  is  attached  to  the 
wall  throngbont  the  ballot- room,  tn  serve  tlie 
voter  while  marking  the  names.  Each  pencil 
is  secnred  by  a  strong  tape.  Red  lead  is  pre- 
ferred, as  it  is  seen  better  on  blnck  printing- 
ink,  and  prevents  blotting,  which  would  other- 
wise be  inevitable  if  ink  were  used  to  mark  the 
name.  A  policeman  is  placed  near  the  ballot- 
room  to  show  the  voters  in,  and  to  take  care 
that  one  voter  only  enters  the  ballot-room  at 
a  time,  and  to  show  the  voter  the  way  out. 
When  the  voter  can  not  read  or  write,  he  in- 
forms the  inspector  of  the  fact  and  for  whom 


he  intends  voting.  The  inspector  then  goes  to 
the  ballot-room  with  him,  and  marks  the  names 
as  directed.  The  voter  then  folds  the  paper 
and  puts  it  into  the  ballot-box  and  retires.  If 
the  voter  inadvertently  in)oil8  a  ballot-paper, 
he  can  retnm  it  to  the  officer,  who  wUl,  if  sat- 
isfied of  the  inadvertence,  give  him  another 
pa|>er.  Any  one  who  fraudulently  forses,  de- 
faces, or  destroys  a  ballot-paper,  is  gniTty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  the  punishment  for  such 
misdemeanor  is  fixed  at  from  six  months^  to 
two  years^  imprisonment  The  same  punish- 
ment is  meted  oat  to  any  person  who,  without 
due  authority,  supplies  any  one  with  a  ballot- 
paper,  or  puts  into  any  haUot-box  any  other 
thing  than  his  ballot,  or  takes  any  ballot  away 
from  the  polling-etation,  or  otherwise  interferes 
with  the  ballot-box.  Every  officer,  clerk,  or 
agent  in  attendance  at  the  polling-place  must 
take  an  oath  of  secrecy.  Immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  polls,  each  presiding  officer 
must  return  the  unnsea  and  the  spoiled  ballot- 
papers,  with  a  statement  showing  the  number 
of  ballot-papers  given  him,  and  the  number 
placed  in  the  ballot-boXfUnused,  si>oi]ed,  or  il- 
legally tendered.  Each  candidate  may  appoint 
one  agent  to  attend  at  each  polling-place.  1  he 
State  or  city  or  county,  according  to  tlie  elec- 
tion, pays  all  the  expense  of  the  ballots,  sala- 
ries of  inspectors,  etc.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  ballot  given  above  has  a  number  on 
the  stub  and  on  the  ballot-paper ;  this  same 
number  is  placed  on  the  registration-list  oppo- 
site the  name  of  the  voter,  and  this  is  called 
the  open  system  of  voting.  The  secret  system 
consists  in  merely  leaving  off,  from  both  stub 
and  ballot-paper,  such  numbering,  thus  pre- 
venting the  identification  of  any  ballot.  When 
the  polls  are  closed,  the  votes  are  counted  us 
under  the  existing  system. 

The  CnwIM  Ctnty  Plan.— This  is  a  system 
of  conducting  primary  elections  which  origi- 
nate<1  and  is  still  in  use  in  Crawford  County, 
Pa.  The  plan  was  suggested  and  adopted  at  a 
county  convention  of  Republicans  by  C.  D. 
Ashley  in  1861.  This  plan  nominates  candi- 
dates directly  at  the  primaries.  It  compels 
them  to  come  before  the  people  and  have  their 
merits  discussed  before  the  nominating  ma- 
chinery is  started.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the 
first  large  city  to  adopt  the  plan  (1887).  The 
rules  in  Crawford  County  are  as  follow : 

1.  The  candi  dates  for  the  several  offloes  shall  have 
their  nnmes  announoed  in  one  or  giore  of  tlie  county 
papcnt  at  least  three  weeks  previous  to  the  primary 
meeting,  stating  the  office,  and  subject  to  the  action 
of  said  primary  meetinj^. 

2.  The  voten  belon^ng  to  the  Eepublican  party  in 
each  ward,  town,  or  borouf^h,  shall  meet  on  the  day 
desiffnatcd  by  the  Republican  party  committee  at  the 
usual  ]>laoe  of  holding  elections,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and 
proceed  to  eloct  one  person  for  judfl:e  and  two  persons 
for  clerks,  who  shall  form  a  board  of  election  to  re- 
ceive votes  and  determine  who  are  proper  persons  to 
vote,  and  shall  hold  open  the  polls  ontii  7  oVBlock  p.  y. 
After  the  polls  are  opened,  the  candidatea  annonnoed 
aa  aforesaid  shall  be  oalloted  for.  The  name  of  each 
person  voting  shall  be  written  on  a  list  at  the  time  of 
voting,  and  no  penK>n  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  more 
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than  onoB  for  each  offloe.  The  ballots  sliall  be  nam-  sheet  for  the  use  of  judges  and  clerks  of  eleo- 
bered  and  the  oorresponding  number  written  on  tlw  ^Jq^  ^  retarn-sheet  to  be  sworn  to  and  be 
poll-list  opposite  the  names  of  the  voters,  and  said  f^.^'-rdad  tn  th«  rptnrn  indcrML  a  blank  fnr  r«. 
poU-listB  andballotB  shall  be  preserved  and  returned  wrw  araea  to  tlie  return  joages,  a  Oianr  lor  re- 
with  the  return  of  each  dintrict.  Every  person  claim-  cording  the  names  of  every  voter,  a  blank  affi- 
ing  to  be  a  Republican  who  voted  for  the  Republican  davit  to  be  sobscribed  by  voters  whose  poKtics 
candidate  at  the  last  i>re<»din^  election  at  which  he  are  in  donbt,  and  another  for  the  judges  and 
voted,  and  declares  hie  intentiou  to,  support  «ikU-  ^j^^ks,  and  envelopes  for  forwarding  the  re- 
dates  nominated  at  such  pnmary  election,  shall  ^e  «»i-  *„-«  - 

titled  to  vote,  and  every  person  challenged,  or  whose  ^*"j2     ^  ^      ^      a_«.          rr.i..              a^. 

vote  is  doubted  by  any  election  officer,  shall  be  sworn  The  QailM  Ctmty  Flan. — ^Tbis  is  named  from 

as  to  the  qualifications  i^oresaid  and  his  oath  shall  be  Clarion  County,  Pa.    It  allows  each  ward  and 

returned  with  the  return  of  said  district.    Any  peison  township  represented  in  a  Republican  primary 

to  support  the  ticket  nominated  at  such  primary  eleo-  tidn  for  the  Repubhcan   candidate  for  Gov- 

tion.  emor.    At  the  primary  elections  the  voters 

8.  After  the  polls  are  dosed,  the  board  shall  pro-  cast  their  votes  directly  for  candidates  not 

coed  to  count  the  votes  that  each  candidate  has  re-  Q^ly  for  tirst  choice,  but  for  second  and  third 

oeivod  and  make  out  the  returns  accordingly,  to  be  «v  J-^^   «i,^       vu^^   ^i^^*-   «    a^^^^^*^   *^   ♦k^ 

certified  toby  the  ludge  and  attested  by  the  clerks.  «^«>i««  a^-     ^^^7  f^^  »  delegate   to  the 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  persons  hold^nif  the  primary  county  convention,  who  is  alfto  the  representa- 

eleotion,  as  soon  as  the  count  is  completed  in  eacn  tive  of  the  ward  or  town  on  the  county  cen- 

district,  to  make  a  public  announcement  of  the  result,  tral  committee.     The  delegate  is  required  to 

Stt;t'°CS'~by1lS,'~^fon'^oa°;t^^  «"t  *«  r%K"^  ""  oonstitnency  as  jJready 

tlie  votes  rodlvcd  by  each  candidate  voted  for  at  said  expressed  for  the  several  candidates.     For  in- 

election.  stance,  if  the  ward  cast  600  votes  for  Governor 

4.  The  judge,  or  one  of  the  clerks  appointed  by  the  it  would  be  entitled  to  10  votes  for  each  oflBce 
iud«e  of  each  district,  shall  meet  at  the  coui^^  to  be  fiUed  without  regard  to  the  aggregate 

i^t^%ri  5Sor?.^^hi"J{^Z  ttSSS^  n-'P'-r  of  votes  or  thfpmber  of ';^or 

turns  and  lists  of  votere,  and  the  person  having?  the  each  candidate  cast  at  the  pnmary  election, 

highest  number  of  votes  for  any  office  shall  be  de-  If  the  convention  is  to  nominate  a  candidate 

dared  the  reguUr  nominee  of  the  Republi<»n  pwty.  for  Congress,  the  delegate  will  cast  the  10  votes 

Whenever  any  return  .*Vom  any  dw^"^/j»^*^^^  of  his  ward  or  township  for  the  candidate  who 

any  more  votes,  exclusive  of  the  number  of  persons    lj^ii.i^  i.^      «.  <• ^    u  • 

castmff  their  firlt  vote  at  such  election,  than  were  cast  '^a^, "»®  highest  number  of  votes  as  farst  choice 

b^  the  district  for  the  last  i>recedinff  Republican  can-  so  long  as  he  remains  a  candidate.    If  this 

didate  for  Governor  or  President,  such  excess  shall  be  candidate  is  retired,  the  10  votes  must  be  cast 

deducted  from  such  return,  stud  deductions  to  be  taken  f  q^  the  candidate  who  has  the  hiffhest  number 

pro  rata  from  the  vote  returned  from  the  district  ibr  ^      ^     ^            ^    j^  .      ^  the  primary  eleo- 

the  respective  candidates  for  each  offloe  at  said  pn-  Yj*  ^vw^o  ivi  oo^.vli^*  vuvtv^  nv  •««  ptii^Bij  ^^ 

mary  election.  ^^^^  ^  l^^S  ^  "^  remains  a  candidate,  etc 

5.  Any  two  or  more  persons  having  an  equal  num-  At  the  convention  the  candidate  having  the 
her  of  votes  for  the  same  offloe,  the  return  judges  smallest  number  of  vot«  on  the  first  ballot  is 
shall  proceed  to  ballot  for  a  choi^,  the  person  having  dropped  and  the  votes  cast  for  him  go  to  some 
the  hicfhest  number  of  votes  to  be  the  nommee.  ^»urjr^««^:,i««.^   „«^  „^  ^«  „«#;i  ^^^K-n  ^  «,• 

6.  The  convention  of  return  judges  shall  have  the  ?'n«r  candidate,  and  SO  on  until  one  has  a  ma- 
power  to  reject  all  fraudulent  votes  from  the  returns  jority.  In  this  way  a  nomination  is  certain  to 
ofanv  district,  and  where  frauds  have  been  commit-  be  made  on  the  second  or  third  ballot. 

ted  or  allowed  by  the  bow-d  of  election  of  such  a  na-  EHERT-WHEELS.     A  generation  ago  the  uses 

ture  and  extent  that  It  18  impossible  to  determine  the  ^                         confined  to  the  polishing  and 

true  vote  of  a  district,  the  convention  may  reject  alto-  "»-,''«"«' J  '»«»^  ^viiu«^?«  iv  wm«  mv*«*.ewb  «»"^ 

gether  the  return  from  such  district.  grinding  processes  possible  with  powders  of 

7.  The  return  judges  shall  have  power  to  appoint  various  degrees  of  fineness.  Every  woman 
oonibroes,  senatorial  and  oon^rressional,  or  either,  as  had  in  her  work-basket  a  little  cushion  or  bag 
the  «we  may  be,  who  shall  be  recommended  to  sup-  ^f  powdered  emery,  to  remove  particles  of  rust 
port  the  person  who  shall  have  received  the  highest  p.^tL  i.«-  »^^;ii^«  ifA^k<.«:».  ««.wi  ^u^  -— .« 
Suraber  oTvotes  cast  for  that  office  in  the  county  ^^^  ^®F  ^^^^^'  ^  Mechamcb  used  the  same 

8.  The  return  judges  may,  at  any  time,  change  this  powder  in  various  forms,  such  as  emery-paper 
mode  of  selecting  candidates  as  they  may  be  instructed  and  emery-cloth,  the  powder  being  fixed  to  the 
by  the  people  at  the  primary  meetings,  due  notice  of  cloth   or  paper  by  means  of  glue.     Wheels 

wSnt^committJ^  ^^  "^  *^''*'''  ^  were  made  with  the  periphery  covered  with 
^9°ft^8hSu\e  'the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  emery- powder,  and  polishing  sticks  and  rods, 
county  committee  to  issue  a  call  for  the  primary  similarly  covered,  are  still  in  common  use. 
meetiu!^  in  pursuance  of  the  action  of  the  county  The  new  industries  and  mechanical  processes, 
committee,  to  print  and  distribute  blanks  for  returns,  g^  universal  to-day,  are  of  comparatively  re- 
poll- L^ts,  and  oaths,  as  required  by  the  forejromfif  ^^„4.  ^«:^„  o«j  i,«««  ««^,««  ««♦  JJt^k^  ^utr;/*™- 
roles.  It  shall  be  tie  duty  of  the  Jhairman  of  the  cent  origin,  and  have  grown  out  of  the  obvious 
county  committee  to  call  a  meeting  on  the  request  hi  advantages  resulting  from  the  introduction  of 
writinj?  often  members.  solid  emery-wheels.  Twenty  years  ago  these 
Under  the  rules  printed  above,  the  names  of  wheels  were  few,  and  were  viewed  with  dis- 
all  the  candidates  for  each  ofiSoe  who  have  trust  by  mo«t  workmen,  owing  to  real  or  fan- 
given  dne  notice  of  their  candidacy  are  printed  cied  imperfections  of  manufacture,  and  con- 
on  the  ticket  to  be  nsed  at  the  primaries.  The  sequent  danger  to  the  workman.  A  long 
blanks  include  one  for  a  statement  of  the  vote  series  of  experiments  was  tried  before  even 
for  each  candidate  at  each  primary,  a  tally-  approximate  perfection  was  attained.    To  ae- 
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core  the  best  meohanical  resalta,  a  very  high  withstand  the  shoclt,  and  side-flanges  can  not 

rate  of  speed  was  necessary,  and  immense  diffi-  be  so  tightly  adjusted  as  to  restrain  the  frag- 

onlties  lay  in  the  way  of  securing  adequate  inents  of  a  broken  wheel,  responding  to  a  oen- 

o«>hetton   of    the   particles.      Rubber,    glue,  trifngal  force  of  1,500  or  1,600  revolutions  a 

shellac,  oxidized  linseed-oil,  and  various  me-  minute. 

tallio  and  mineral  cements  were  tried,  with       All  this  elaboration  of  ezfieriment  and  pre- 

varying  degrees  of  soocess.    Among  the  earlier  caution  presupposes  an  enormous  demand  for 

devices  was   a  composition  of   emery  with  a  trustworthy  manufactured  article.    In  point 

melted  brimstone;   but  the  friable  character  of  fact,  the  solid  emery-wheel  has  already 

of  this  was  so  effectually  demonstrated  by  fre-  superseded  the  file,  and  all  other  methods  of 

qnent  accidents,  that  its  use  was  speedily  dis-  grinding  and  polishing  on  a  large  scale.    An 

continued,  and  years  passed  before  the  record  elaborate  series  of  experiments  have  been  in- 

of  precedence  was   forgotten.     The  solnble  stituted  to  establish  tne  comparative  merits  of 

silicates  were  tried  at  an  early  date,  and  with  the  old  and  new  methods.    Perhops  the  most 

Sromising,  but  not  wholly  satisfactory,  results,  striking  of  the  results  is  fonnd  in  a  table  com- 
ome  of  the  earlier  experiments  hinged  upon  paring  the  cost  of  wearing  away  one  pound  of 
the  chemical  affinities  and  interchanges  of  the  brass,  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  and  steel,  re- 
oxides  and  chlorides  of  zinc,  magnesium,  and  spectively,  with  a  file  and  with  an  emery- 
other  bases,  and  many  failures  resulted,  owing  wheeL  Skilled  workmen  were  employed  ao- 
to  the  unknown  and  unexpected  changes  that  customed  to  the  use  of  the  file,  and  they 
went  on  silently  beneath  the  exterior  surface  worked  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  wear  away 
of  the  wheel  and  only  made  themselves  mani-  the  required  pound  of  filings  and  chippings  in 
fest  after  a  lapse  of  time  altogether  uncertain  the  shortest  possible  time,  without  regard  to 
in  duration.  the  shape  in  which  the  metal  was  left. 

An  instance  is  mentioned,  on  good  authority,  ^^^  ,„  p^^^  ^^  bhioviko  or  wxabwo  awat 
where  a  manufacturer  kept  samples  of  all  the  mvtals. 

wheels  sent  out  from  his  establishment,  and  

found  after  a  time  that  they  had  fallen  to  pieces  looLa 

on  the  shelf  where  they  were  stored.    Another  

difficulty  encountered  by  the  early  man uf act-  onii.  c«ita.    c«iti.    cmu, 

urers  was  the  warping  of  wheek,  particularly  fjP**^^***^ A'.i    gSiS     II'}     «S!* 

those  that  were  thin.    It  was  found  that  this  Hammian'dcoid^hiwV!!!;.  loi     6-5     196     187  6 

was  due  to  turning  the  sides  first  and  the  face 

lost.    A  reversal  of  the  process  corrected  the       A  careful  comportson  of  these  results  shows 

tenden<7.    The  main  difficulty,  however,  lay  very  largely  in  favor  of  the  wheels.     While 

in  the  composition.   V itriiaction,  it  was  found,  every  stroke  of  the  file  or  chisel  diminished  the 

was  inseparable  from  a  degree  of  brittleness  cutting  power  of  the  instrument,  the  wheel  re- 

incompatible  with  sufficient  cohesion,  and  it  mained  as  good  as  new  at  the  end  of  the  trial, 

appears  that  upon  the  whole  tanite  and  vul-  The  wheel  is  in  fact  a  circular  file,  costing 

canite  wheels  give  the  best  results.    The  secret  2)  cents  a  pound,  while  files  cost  about  16 

of  the  details  of  manufacture  of  all  the  best  cents  apiece.    The  speed  of  the  wheel  during 

makers  is  closely  guarded  to  this  day ;  but  it  is  the  test-trials  was  1,660  revolutions,  or  about 

known  that  success  was  reached  only  through  one  mile  a  minute  measured  at  the  cutting- 

a  long  series  of  careful  experiments.    The  ter-  edge. 

rific  force  of  an  exploding  wheel  is  little  ap-       Emery-wheels  are  made  of  all  sizes,  from 

predated   save   by  the   workmen  who   are  the  size  of  a  shirt-button  up  to  86  inches  in 

obliged  to  stand  over  them,  and  by  the  em-  diameter,  and  of  various  thicknesses,  according 

ployers  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  responsible  to  the  work  required  of  them,  which  may  be 

for  their  safety.    The  testiiur-room  of  one  of  simple  saw-gumming,  or  grinding  the  treads 

the  largest  manufactories  of  emery-wheels  is  of  car- wheels,  evening  plate-surfaces,  or  other 

similar  to  a  bomb-proof  for  strength.      Its  heavy  work.    The  mounting  of  the  wheels  to 

walls  are  of  stone,  8|  to  4  feet  thick,  and  the  secure  the  utmost  durability  and  immunity 

roof  is  made  of  heavy  oaken  lo^  covered  with  from  fracture  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and 

loose  stones.    The  testing-machine  is  run  by  a  has  called  for  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity 

belt,  which  paraes  through  a  narrow  slit  in  the  in  bringing  them  to  their  present  state  of  per- 

rear  wall,  and  can  be  thrown  into  and  out  of  fection.     Vibration  has  been  reduced   to  a 

gear  by  a  person  outside  of  the  building.    The  minimum,  and  the  breaking  of  a  good  wheel 

test-spteed  applied  to  the  wheels  is  largely  in  when  properly  mounted  is  now  a  rare  occur- 

excess  of  any  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  rence.     Wheels  when  fresh  from  the  factory 

subjected  in  practice,  and  when  they  break  in  are,  or  should  be,  absolutely  true,  but  the 

the  testing- room  they  strike  the  walls  and  roof  wear  of  usage  is  apt  to  make  them  somewhat 

with  the  force  of  artillery,  splintering  the  uneven.    This  is  easily  corrected  by  the  use  of 

stone  and  penetrating  the  solid  timbers.    There  a  diamond  tool,  which  is  the  only  instrument 

is.  in  fact,  no  safe-guard  except  the  intrinsic  that  can  remove  the  ineqnnlities  and  reduce 

oohesiveness  of  the  wheel.      Hoods,  cowls,  the    outting-face    to    its    normal    condition, 

and  screens  can  not  be  made  heavy  enough  to  Wlieels  are  made  with  edges  of  various  shapes, 
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and  they  can  be  cut  to  all  sorts  of  re-entrant  the  wild  beasts  in  the  thickets  a  man  conld 
and  irregular  angles  and  carves  by  any  me-  have  gone  from  one  end  to  the  other  armed 
cfaanic  with  a  diamond  tool.  So  easy  is  it,  with  no  more  than  a  walking-stick.*^  Einin's 
indeed,  for  the  workman  to  shape  the  wheel  idea  of  government  was  to  civilize  the  negroes 
accord ini?  to  his  needs,  that  by  far  the  greater  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  and  by  the  ezer- 
proportion  of  wheels  are  made  with  a  plain,  cise  of  methods  of*  kindness  and  consideration, 
square  face  like  an  ordinary  grindstone.  To  this  end  he  appointed  the  most  efficient 
EHUf  PiSHA.  The  expedition  of  Henry  M.  men  he  could  get  as  officers,  and  these  en- 
Stanley  for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha,  under-  forced  a  strict  discipline,  treating  the  natives 
taken  in  the  spring  of  1887  awakened  general  as  children,  "but  yet  gently.  Hospitals  were 
public  interest.  The  fact  that  an  able  and  built,  roads  were  constructed  through  the 
actiye  explorer,  well  known  to  all  the  geo-  country,  the  natives  were  taught  how  to  make 
graphical  societies  of  Europe,  was,  so  to  speak,  wagons,  and  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  indigo,  and 
cast  away  in  Central  Africa  and  unable  to  re-  wheat  were  cultivated  with  success, 
turn  to  civilization,  was  most  romantic.  Lit-  In  the  mean  time  the  country  surrounding 
tie  had  been  publicly  known  of  the  personality  the  territory  of  Emin  remained  in  its  originid 
of  the  explorer  prior  to  the  general  discussion  condition  of  barbarity,  and  there  the  Arab 
awakened  by  the  organization  of  this  ezpedi-  slave-traders  carried  on  their  infamous  traffic 
tion,  and  eyen  now  but  few  persons  are  thor-  unmolested.  These  slave-traders  had  been  the 
onghly  informed  regarding  his  career.  •  Emin  bitter  enemies  of  Gordon  and  were  now  the 
Pasha  is  an  Austrian,  his  real  name  being  most  active  supporters  of  the  Mahdi,  and  it 
Schnitzer,  and  was  bcH*n  in  1840,  at  Oppeln.  was  these  that  created  for  Emin  his  greatei«t 
After  studying  medicine  for  a  time  at  Breslau,  difficulties.  On  first  reaching  Wadelai  he  suo- 
Berlin,  and  Eonigsberg,  he  was  appointed  in  ceeded  in  forming  friendly  relations  with  the 
1868  a  surgeon  in  the  Turkish  army.  It  has  kings  of  Uganda  and  IJigoro,  and  the  latter 
been  said  that  upon  receiving  this  appointment  continued  faithful  to  him  up  to  the  last  that 
he  embraced  Monammedanism,  but  there  is  no  was  heard  of  him ;  but  in  Uganda  a  new  king 
positive  evidence  of  it.  He  was  sent  to  Egypt  came  on  the  throne  who  was  under  the  influ- 
and  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Gordon  surgeon-  ence  of  the  Arab  slave-traders  and  hostile  to 
general  of  nis  army.  In  1878  he  was  made  the  missionaries,  and  he  was  able,  with  the  as- 
uoyemor  General  of  the  E(juatoria!  Provinces,  sistance  of  native  tribes  in  various  directions, 
with  the  title  of  Bey  (bemg  afterward  pro-  to  imprison  Emin  in  his  own  territory,  so  that 
moted  to  Pasha),  and  immediately  set  out  for  from  1882  he  was  entirely  cut  off  from  com- 
tbe  provinces  over  which  he  was  to  rule.  Here  manication  with  the  outside  world.  To  the 
his  remarkable  energy  and  quick  grasp  of  the  north  of  him  the  Egyptian  mle  had  been  de- 
situation  became  evident  at  once.  These  prov-  stroyed,  while  the  hostile  King  of  Uganda  pre- 
inoes  were  at  the  time  of  his  assumption  of  au-  vented  assistance  reaching  him  from  the  south. 
thority  in  a  terrible  condition.  A  vast  terri-  It  was  not  until  October,  1886,  tiiat  such  news 
tory,  containing  six  million  inhabitants,  had  came  from  him  in  letters  which  he  succeeded 
been  for  years  overrun  by  the  slave-traders,  in  getting  through  in  the  hands  of  negro  rnn- 
who  did  an  enormous  business  in  kidnapping  ners  as  to  set  forth  clearly  the  nature  of  his 
or  buying  the  natives  and  taking  them  to  the  situation.  At  that  time  he  had  ten  fortified 
nearest  slave  -  market.  Within  three  years  stations  along  the  Nile,  while  his  command 
Emin  had  driven  the  slave-traders  out  of  his  consisted  of  1,500  soldiers,  10  Egyptian  and  15 
dominions,  while  the  provinces,  which  up  to  negro  officers,  and  20  Ooptic  officials.  He  ex- 
his  acquisition  of  power  had  cost  for  their  gov-  pected  that  his  ammunition  would  last  until 
ernment  nearly  $200,000  annually,  were  able  the  end  of  1886,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to 
to  send  in  1882  and  thereafter  a  yearly  surplus  maintain  himself  still  longer  if  not  attacked  by 
of  $40,000  to  the  Oairo  Government  sifter  pay-  the  wild  tribes ;  but  this  latter  event  he  feared 
ing  all  expenses,  besides  the  cost  of  large  public  as  weU  as  that  he  would  be  assaulted  by  the 
works  which  had  been  completed.  This  change  tribes  of  the  Mahdi  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
in  the  financial  condition  of  the  territory  was  that  he  had  no  more  ammunition.  Meanwhile, 
brought  about,  not  by  increased  taxation,  but  Emin  could  have  escaped  on  his  own  account 
by  the  exercise  of  economy  and  the  suppression  by  taking  picked  men  and  cutting  his  way 
of  abuses,  by  training  the  natives  to  become  through  had  he  been  willing  to  leave  the 
industrious  producers,  and  by  the  general  exer-  women  and  children  to  their  fate  and  the  na- 
cise  of  good  government.  The  new  Bey  de-  tives  to  the  mercy  of  the  slave-traders;  but 
▼oted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  language  and  this  idea  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him, 
customs  of  the  races  over  whom  he  ruled,  and  in  the  last  letters  received  from  him  he 
while  with  wise  judgment  and  a  kindly  nature  made  no  appeal  for  assistance,  but  simply  said 
he  taught  the  natives  to  have  full  confidence  in  that  if  a  relief  force  should  be  sent  to  him  it 
him.  Training-stations  were  established  all  would  save  his  life  and  prevent  his  provinces 
over  his  provinces,  agriculture  was  developed,  from  lapsing  into  barbarism.  He  kept  his  men 
and  murder,  war,  and  slavery  became  things  busy  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  taught  them 
of  the  past,  so  that  at  last,  as  is  said,  ^'  the  how  to  make  boots,  and  established  a  soap- 
whole  country  was  made  so  safe  that  but  for  factory  and  tobacco  plantations,  placing  his 
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foroes  toward  the  Upper  Nile,  his  natural  line  southern  tributaries  of  the  Congo,  which  oome 

of  retreat,  and  thus  succeeded  in  retaining  his  from  the  water-shed  between  the  Congo  and  the 

sway  over  the  southern  and  eastern  districts  of  Zambezi.    Emtn  has  eiplored  the  greater  part 

the  ancient  province  of  the  equator.  of  his  territory.    He  made  his  first  excursion 

Dr.  Junker,  the  Russian  explorer,  left  Emin  in  1876,  with  Gordon.  In  1877  be  went  from 
Bey  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  and  after  encountering  his  station  of  Lado  to  Lake  Mwutan,  passing 
many  dangers  reached  Europe.  It  was  his  by  Dufileh,  and  returning  by  way  of  tlnjoro 
account  that  called  the  attention  of  the  world  and  Rubaga.  In  1880  he  explored  the  Makraka 
to  the  perilous  position  of  Emin.  It  was  country,  in  1881  the  Lattuka  territory  east  of 
known  that  in  the  spring  of  1882  Emin  went  the  Nile,  and  in  1882  the  Uelle.  He  is  a  hard 
down  the  Nile  to  Khartoum  to  consult  in  re-  worker,  passing  long  hours  in  bis  office,  gives 
gard  to  the  Mahdi,  but  was  instructed  to  re-  receptions,  makes  inspections,  and  when  his 
turn  to  his  provinces  and  defend  himself  as  official  occupations  allow  him  leisure  he  writes 
beet  he  could.  This  he  did,  but  he  was  gradu-  his  memoirs  and  the  results  of  the  geographical, 
ally  forced  to  relinquish  outlying  stations,  physical,  ethnographical,  and  metallurgical  ob- 
though  losing  ground  only  on  compulsion,  and  servations  made  during  his  freauent  tours  of 
at  last  accounts  he  was  at  Wadelai,  near  Lake  inspection,  transmitting  them,  whenever  some 
Albert  Nyanza.  His  last  letter  contained  the  trader  passes,  to  the  German  scientific  reviews, 
following :  ^'I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  His  present  stations  include  Lado,  Red|iaf,  Bed- 
that  the  province  is  in  complete  safety  and  den,  Keri,  Labos,  Dnfilah,  Fatkio,  and  Wadelai. 
order.  It  is  true  that  the  Bari  gave  us  some  On  receiving  Dr.  Junker's  account  of  the 
little  trouble,  but  I  was  soon  able  to  restore  situation  of  Emin,  a  great  deal  of  feeling  was 
order  in  their  district  Since  I  last  wrote  you  aroused  in  England  and  Germany  and  in  £gypt> 
all  the  stations  have  been  busily  emploved  in  and  the  necessity  of  fitting  out  a  relief  expedi- 
agricultural  work,  and  at  each  one  considerable  tion  was  universally  conceded.  Different  plans 
cotton  has  been  planted  and  is  doing  welL  were  proposed;  but,  while  King  Leopold  of 
This  is  all  the  more  important  for  ue,  as  it  en-  Belgium  and  tlie  Khedive  of  E|jjpt  were  both 
ables  us  to  a  certain  extent  to  cover  our  naked-  willing  to  assist,  nothing  positive  was  done  until 
ne!«.  I  have  also  introduced  the  shoemaker's  a  Mr.  Mackinnon,  of  Glasgow,  and  some  other 
art,  and  yon  would  be  smrprised  to  see  the  Scotchmen  subscribed  a  fbnd  of  $100,000,  and 
progress  we  have  made.  We  now  make  our  called  for  Henry  M.  Stanley  to  take  charge  of 
own  soap,  and  we  have  at  least  enough  meat  it,  and  undertake  the  expedition.  Stanley  was 
and  grain,  so  we  have  sufficient  to  keep  life  engaged  at  that  time  in  a  lecturing- tour  in  the 
going.  Such  luxuries,  however,  as  sugar,  etc..  United  States,  but  immediately  canceled  all  his 
of  course  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a  long  engagements  and  sailed  for  England,  and  in 
day.  I  forgot  to  say  that  we  are  growing  ten  days  left  for  Zanzibar  by  way  of  the  Suez 
most  splendid  tobacco.  .  .  .  Our  relations  Canal.  This  was  on  Feb.  8,  1887.  Twenty 
with  Kabraga,  King  of  Unjoro,  have  stiU  con-  days  after  arriving  in  Zanzibar,  the  relief  ex- 
tinued  friendly.  He  has  also  had  the  goodness  pedition  sailed  in  the  steamer  *^  Madeira,"  bv 
to  send  my  letters  to  Mr.  Mackay  in  Uganda,  way  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  month 
and  has  permitted  me  to  bay  several  necessary  of  the  Congo.  The  expedition  incladed  61 
articles  from  the  Zanzibar  Arabs  who  live  in  Soudanese,  18  Somalas,  620  natives  of  Zanzi- 
bis  country."  bar,  8  interpreters,  and  40  of  Tippoo  Tib's  fol- 

Since  that  period  Emin's  position  has  not  lowers.  With  Tippoo  Tib,  the  great  Arab  slave- 
become  any  worse,  as  Dr.  Junker  succeeded  in  trader,  Stanley  succeeded  in  making  an  agree- 
sending  him  from  tfganda  $2,000  worth  of  cot-  ment  by  which  he  was  to  accompany  him  as 
ton  goods,  and  afterward  goods  were  bought  second  in  command,  an  arrangement  that  was 
by  Emin's  agents  in  Uganda,  while,  under  date  pronounced  by  the  London  ^^  Times  "  *'  a  mos- 
of  Dec.  18,  1886,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Junker  that  ter  stroke."  Tippoo  Tib,  an  ivory-  and  slave- 
King  Mwanga  allowed  him  to  buy  goods  from  hunter,  is  a  most  powerful  factor  in  Central 
Zanzibar  merchants,  and  that  he  obtained  per-  Africa.  In  men  and  means  his  resources  are 
roisflion  ro  have  ammunition  and  provisions  said  to  be  practically  unlimited.  His  agents 
sent  to  him  from  Zanzibar.  are  found  in  all  directions  throughout  the  coun- 

This  part  of  the  continent  forms  one  of  the  try,  while  he  has  factors  in  Muscat  and  India, 

large  plateaus  that  give  Africa  its  peculiar  to  whom  every  year  he  sends  vast  stores  of 

character.    An  immense  highland  occupies  the  material  for  trade.    The  Stanley  expedition  ar- 

continent  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Abys-  rived  at  Cape  Town  on  March  9,  and  proi-eed- 

dnia  to  the  Niger.  Its  rim  is  formed  by  mount-  ed  on  the  following  day  to  the  Congo  river, 

ain-ranges  that  fall  off  in  terraces  toward  the  In  the  mean  time  news  had  been  received  at 

sea.     A  depression,  indicated  by  the  valleys  Zanzibar  from  Emin  Pasha,  to  the  effect  that 

of  the  Kunene  and  Zambezi,  separates  the  in  the  preceding  November  he  went  to  Uganda, 

plateau  of  South  Africa  from  that  of  Central  and  that  King  Mwanga  refused  to  permit  him  to 

Africa.    The  eastern  side  of  the  latter  consists  go  through  his  country.  Then  Emin  tried  to  ef- 

of  high  mountain-ranges  and  plateaus.    This  feet  a  passage  at  Karagwa,  on  the  western  shore 

mountainous  district  contains  the  sources  of  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza :  but  in  this  also  he 

all  the  rivers  of  Central  Africa  except  the  failed.    He  then  returned  to  Wadelai,  leaving  a 
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detachment  of  soldiers  at  Un  joro  nnder  the  com-  gerons  and  diffioalt  unexplored  coantrj,  Stan- 

mand  of  Oasati,  his  sole  European  companion,  ley  would  find  that  he  ran  fi^eat  risks.    Sir 

There  were  four  routes,  any  one  of  which  John  Kirk,  British  Consul- General  to  Zaozi- 
Stanley  could  take  for  his  expedition :  one  har,  said :  "  The  Congo  route  hy  Mobangi  or 
straight  through  the  hostile  Uganda  country,  Biyerre  is  impossible.  No  one  is  able  to  say 
the  second  through  the  Masai  country,  a  third  how  many  months  such  an  expedition  would 
more  southerly  by  the  shores  of  Lake  Alexan-  take.  Besides,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
dra,  and  the  fourth  by  the  Congo.  He  chose  porters  from  Zanzibar,  for  the  Congo  negroes 
the  fourth.  The  steamer  '*  Navarino  "  carrie<l  are  not  used  to  that  sort  of  work.  The  Congo 
his  merchandise  and  ammunition  from  Graves-  Free  State  depends  even  now  upon  Zanzibar  ne- 
end  to  the  starting-point  of  the  expedition,  groes  for  labor.^^  Gen.  Charles  P.  Stone,  for- 
and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  where  merly  ohief-of-staff  of  the  Egyptian  war  estab- 
the  Belgian  steamers,  loaned  by  King  Leopold,  lishment,  expressed  the  opinion  that  **  a  well- 
were  to  transport  everything  and  everybody  organized  expedition,  thoroughly  prepared  with 
to  within  250  miles  of  Wadelai,  thus  reducing  such  full  information  of  the  route,  the  obsta- 
by  about  three  quarters  of  its  distance  the  cles,  and  the  dangers  as  can  be  given  by  Dr. 
march  to  be  made  overland — an  immense  ad-  Junker,  commanded  by  such  a  man  as  Stanley, 
vantage,  considering  that  every  article  has  to  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  conn- 
be  carried  on  the  backs  of  porters  from  the  tries  and  their  population,  starting  in  a  favor- 
sea  to  the  objective  point.  Stanley  took  with  able  season,  could  effect  the  rescue,  provided 
him  a  transportable  steel  boat,  about  80  feet  Emin  Pasha  could  hold  out  for  the  necessary 
long  and  6  feet  broad,  which  could  be  sepa-  time,  which  Dr.  Junker  feels  he  can  do."  If 
rated  and  easily  carried  by  two  men,  and  when  this  expedition  should  fail,  the  result  would  be 
in  use  could  carry  22  men  and  1,000  |iounds  of  to  hana  over  to  the  slave-traders  a  population 
baggage.  He  was  also  provided  with  a  mod-  of  6,000,000  and  a  province  nearly  as  large  as 
em  aatomatic  Maxim  gun,  which  can  discharge  Europe. 

666  bullets  every  minute,  with  a  range  of  about  EEVdNEBUNCU  BiMse  at  Ptighkeepsk,  K.  T. 
2,000  yards,  and  which  is  provided  with  an  ^— Ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  North 
armor-plate  as  protection  against  assault  by  America  the  Hudson  river  has  been  one  of 
arrows  and  spears.  Altogether  the  expedition  the  chief  arteries  of  commerce.  Forming  with 
embraced  about  1,000  people.  Arriving  on  the  its  main  tributary,  the  Mohawk,  the  most  di- 
Congo,  Stanley  dispatcned  couriers  overland  to  rect  route  from  the  sea  to  the  Great  Lakes  ftnd 
the  King  of  Uganda,  informing  him  of  the  ob-  through  them  to  the  West,  it  has  for  upward 
jeot  of  the  expedition,  and  to  Tippoo  Tib  at  of  two  centuries  been  the  main  highway  of 
Stanley  Pool.  He  found  the  latter  at  Stanley  emigration.  The  canoe  and  bateau  have  been 
Pool,  virtually  in  command  of  the  whole  coun-  *  successively  superseded  by  the  canal-boat,  the 
try,  and  at  once  completed  the  arrangement  steamer,  and  tbe  railroad.  It  must  ever  re- 
already  mentioned.  This  was  rather  forced  main  a  natural  highway  for  trafiSc,  but  with 
upon  Stanley,  as  he  found  that  since  his  ab-  the  development  of  artificial  as  distinguished 
sence  from  the  country  the  power  of  the  Congo  from  natural  highways,  it  has  assumed  a  new 
Free  State  had  been  crippled  at  most  of  the  character  as  an  obstacle.  A  glance  at  the  map 
outposts.  The  Belgians,  who  had  everywhere  will  show  that  it  divides  New  England  from 
been  left  in  charge,  seemed  to  have  proved  the  West  in  a  way  that  does  not  at  all  harmo- 
quite  inefficient  for  the  work  left  in  their  nize  with  the  demands  of  modern  economic  en- 
hands.  Stanley  Falls  Station  had  been  de-  gineering.  For  many  years  it  has  been  bridged 
stroyed,  and  all  around  that  neighborhood  the  at  Albany,  but  there  remained  a  long  stretch 
savages  were  in  hostile  humor.  of  150  miles  involving  either  an  indirect  course 

The  expedition  left  Bolombo  on  May  11,  by  rail,  or  the  transshipment  of  freight  and  pas- 

and  it  was  expected  that  it  would  arrive  at  sengers  at  New  York. 

the  mouth  of  the  Aruwiml  the  first  week  in  Several  sdiemes  for  bridging  the  river  at 

June.    At  this  point  Stanley  proposed  leaving  Peekskill,  Fishkill,  and  Hudson  have  been  pro- 

the  Congo  and  pushing  on  overland  through  posed,  but  that  at  Poughkeepsie  is  the  first  that 

the  unexplored  territory  850  miles  to  Wadelai,  nas  been  pushed  to  a  successful  issue.    The 

where  Emin  Bey  was  supposed  to  be  encamped,  bridge  was  designed  about  1870.    It  has  four 

On  Dec.  80,  1887,  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  the  ex-  piers  of  masonry  resting  upon  timber  caissons 

plorer,  wrote  from  Cairo  to  Berlin  that  news  which  are  dredged  to  a  aepth  of  about  125 

of  the  junction  of  Stanley   with  Emin  had  feet  below  high  water.     The  dimensions  of 

reached  Cairo  on  Dec.  22,  but  without  further  these  caissons  are  60  feet  by  100.     Twelve 

Sarticulars.    It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  pockets  were  left  open  for  convenienoe  of 

Igyptian  Government  gave  £10,000  toward  workmen,  and  were  filled  with  concrete  after 

the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  not  for  the  res-  the  caissons  were  sunk  to  their  final  level, 

cue  of  Emin,  but  for  carrying  dispatches  and  The  tops  of  the  caissons  proper  are  20  feet  be- 

ammunition  to  him.  low  high  water,  and  are  surmounted  by  grill- 

The  general  feeling  among  experts  in  Qen-  age-work  10  feet  deep  and  closely  oorrespond- 

tral  Africa  exploration  was  that  in  choosing  ing  in  area  with  the  caissons  themselves.    The 

the  Congo  route,  which  has  850  miles  of  dan-  solid  masonry  piers  are  24  feet  thick  and  86 
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feet  Ions,  and  rise  80  feet 
above  bigh  wat«r,aSord- 
ing  sDptrart  forateel  tow* 
era  16  feet  b;  00  st  the 
tuae,  lefeetbjSOottUe 
top,  and  100  feetbluh  to 
the  lover  part  of  tbe 
BDperatraotare.  The 

lower  constrnotion  ia 
ahowD  in  the  illuatration, 
coaaUting,  in  effect,  of 
two  pyramidal  stmct- 
nrea  tecurely  braced  in 
every  direotioD.  Tlie 
cantilevera  are  three  in 
uomber,  of  648  feet  each, 
andtwoconDeotionspans 
of  62fi  feet  eaoli.  It  will 
bo  noticed  tliat  the  two 
end  spans  and  the  cen- 
tral span  give  a  greater 
clear  height  above  the 
water — aamely,  160  feet 
—  while  the  connected 
spans  give  130  feet,  a 
plan  which  fucilitated 
the  placing  of  the  canti- 
levers wiihoat  staging, 
and  therefore  with  less 
obstrnctiontocoDimercB. 
The  wind -pressures  are 
estimated  oa  the  basis  of 
80  ponnds  per  square 
foot  of  surface,  including 
towers,  spans,  and  area 
of  trains.  The  pressure 
on  the  caisson  bases  ia 
about  S  tons  per  square 
foot,  and  the  material 
upon  which  the;  reet  is 
hard  gravel. 

From  end  to  end,  in- 
cluding approaches,  the 
Htractnre  le  about  1} 
mile  long,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the 
latest  ideaa  in  bridge 
coBstruotion. 

Thelkr  M^— Some 
of  the  ingenious  devices 
fur  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  this  grand  bridge 
were  described  and  illua- 
trated  in  the  article  on 
engineering  for  18SS. 
The  year  1867  saw  the 
completion  of  the  whole 
Blractnre,  and  trains  were 
passed  over  it  early  In 
June.  Throughout  the 
whole  course  of  oon- 
struotion  the  ruins  of  the 
old  bridge,  which  fell  in 
1879,  were  utilized,  and 
the  engineers  were  thus 
enabled  to  dispense  with 
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•oaColding  more  eamlj  than  tbeir  brethren  wbo  bridge  can  be  opened  in  five  minatee.  Cap- 
are  engaged  in  a  nmiUr  task  on  the  Firth  of  auns  are  provided  for  operutiiig  the  mechan- 
Forth.  Mr.  William  Arrol  was  the  superrtsing  ism  by  hand-power  in  ease  of  De:«88i^,  tb« 
engiaeer  of  the  whole  work,  sod  he  haa  ilia-  time  required  being  seventeen  inlnntea.  The 
oharged  htadatiesBO  «atufaotoril}r  that  hia  place  ftnictiire  waaopen^  forpablic  nse  on  Ma;  22, 
aa  a  bridge  engineer  ia  assured.  As  regards  the  with  imposing  ceremoniee.  Tlie  dhitanne  be- 
possible  recurrence  of  sneh  a  disaster  as  atartled  tween  the  aiea  of  rotation  is  320  feet  (nearlv), 
the  civilized  world  in  1879,  all  coatidenc«  may  The  total  weight  of  the  iron- work  is  536  tona, 
be  felL    A.  wind-pressure  of  &&  poonds  per  with  a  connterbalanoe  of  6SD  tona.     The  dear 


square  foot  has  been  provided  for,  and  every 
part  of  the  foandation  haa  been  tested  to  one 
third  more  than  the  greatest  possitile  load  that 
can  be  placed  upon  it. 

IrUgs  at  lunula,  Itali. — A  strait  separates 
the  old  and  nevr  towns  of  Taranto,  and  gud- 
nects  what  is  known  as  the  Little  Sea  (Mare 
Piccolo)  with  the  Golf  of  Taranto,  both  of 
olaatic  fame  and  of  conaidwable  maritime  im- 
portance. The  bridge  recently  finished  was 
ooDstrDcted  with  a  view  to  the  ready  passage 
of  large  vesaels.  It  consists  of  two  half-arcs 
meeting  above  the  middle  of  the  etrait.  Each 
half  ia  moved  by  machinery  driven  by  two 
turbines  of  14-horse  power.  The  halves  are 
raised  and  rotated,  the  lifting  motion  being 
Kiven  by  four  nnta  worked  by  an  endless  screw, 
and  the  rotation  effected  through  large  wheels 
at  the  end  of  the  nbatnient.  The  turbines  are 
driven  by  water  from  a  reservoir,   and  the 


distance  between  abntmenta  is  188  feet  A 
teet-loadof  290  tons  waa  left  for  24  honr^npoQ  . 
the  bridge,  and  oansed  a  deflection  of  \etm  than 
8}  inches,  or  about  half  what  was  allowed  in 
the  specifications.  On  the  removal  of  the  load, 
the  deflection  disappeared  altogether. 

BtUtaed  HMpwriia  BrUgts. — A  peculiar  type 
of  Baspension  bridge,  known  ea  Garson'e  pat- 
ent, has  been  adopted  by  the  British  anthoii- 
tiea  in  India,  which  is  believed  to  aecnre  greater 
stability  with  less  weight  of  metal,  for  small 
bridges,  than  any  previonsly  adopted  plan.  The 
nenEd  plan  has  been  to  adopt  side'  girders  for 
small  suspension  bridges,  bnt  this  involved  too 
mnoh  weight  and  too  great  cost.  The  distri- 
bntion  of  stress  is  stated  as  follows :  Upper 
c^tn. — Stress  at  center  equal  to  zero,  increases 
toward  piers  until  it  reaches  &  raazimnin. 
Lcwer  lutruontal  member. — Stress  at  abutments 
equal  to  zero,  increases  toward  center,  where  it 
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reaches  a  maziroam.  Diagonal  braees.Str^^s 
horizonta],  almost  equalized,  and  of  small 
amount.  The  bridge  is  hinged  at  the  center, 
8o  that  it  can  rise  and  fall  with  changes  of 
temtieratare.  Tbe  pins  are  of  wrought-iron  or 
steel,  and  are  hinged  at  the  hase  and  connected 
at  the  sammit,  so  that  the  stress  on  thera  is 
always  axial.  The  stress  on  the  foandations 
18  purely  in  the  nature  of  a  vertical  load. 
The  bridges  are  built  in  Glasgow  in  70- foot 

spans  complete,  and  are  de- 
bvered  in  Calcutta  for  $626 
each,  the  weight  being  187 
cwt. 

Other  notable  bridges  are 
finished  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction, namely,  across 
the  Harlem  river  at  181st 
Street,  New  York  city, 
across  the  Missouri  river, 
m  m   near  Kansas  City,  and  the 

■  V^       ^^  I   Rulo  Bridge  over  the  same 

■  ^^o^*^  I  nver.  The  Hawkesbiiry 
l^^^x'^^^N^  I  river  bridge  in  New  South 
Bp  '     I  ft  Wales  IS  well  under  way  in 

®_ _■*  charge  of   American  con- 

«w»iOTOBTO««ioif  tractors,  and  it  may  be  said, 

BRIOOK.— CBOaS  BBC-     .  V      .  ▲l    ^     a  • 

TioN.  ID  conclusion,  that  Ameri- 

can systems  of  bridge  con* 
structton  are  commanding  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  engineers  the  world  over. 

flaip—lia  Fet^fcygc  al  Oak  Pttk,  BL— Among 
the  feats  of  noteworthy  amateur  engineering 
is  a  bridge  described  by  the  ^*  Scientific  Ameri- 
can **  as  Uie  work  of  amateurs,  young  men  ^*  just 
in  their  twenties.*'  It  crosses  the  Desplaines 
river  with  a  central  span  of  126  feet.  One 
bank  of  the  river  is  a  bluff,  upon  which  a  con- 
crete tower  was  erected.  On  the  other  bank 
an  elm-tree,  having  double  trunks  nearly  side 
by  side,  was  used,  the  bridge  passing  between 
them  to  a  concrete  anchorage  76  feet  distant. 
The  anchorage  on  the  bluff  side  is  afforded  by 
an  oak-tree,  to  which  the  cables  are  made  fast 
near  its  base.  The  cables  are  five  eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  are  four  in  number, 
two  of  them  being  merely  auxiliary.  The  foot- 
way is  about  four  feet  wide,  and  the  whole 
structure  weighs  only  2,760  pounds.  It  has 
borne  a  test- strain  of  fifteen  men  standing  to- 
gether upon  it,  and  is  constantly  used  by  foot- 
passengers  as  means  of  transit. 

Hail— Tbe  near  completion  of  the  Vyrnwy 
dam  in  Wales,  for  the  water-supply  of  Liver- 
pool, England,  and  the  beginning  of  work  on 
the  great  dam  at  Quaker  Bridge,  N.  T.,  for  the 
supply  of  New  York  city,  are  among  the  larg- 
est engineering  works  of  the  day.  In  connec- 
tion with  them  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
other  great  dams  of  the  world,  ancient  and 
modem,  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
dates  back  to  prehistoric  times,  and  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  oldest  civilizations. 
Herodotus  describes  the  lake  of  Moeris  as 
formed  by  tbe  Egyptians  for  husbanding  the 
surplus  of  the  Nile  noods,  and  within  a  year  or 


two  there  has  been  some  talk  of  reconstructing 
the  ancient  canals  and  restoring  the  lake  to  its 
former  usefulness.  The  same  writer  mentions 
the  reservoir  of  Nebuchadnezanr  at  Sippara, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  140  miles  in  cir- 
cumference— a  statement  that  must  be  taken 
with  some  grains  of  allowance.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  Egypt,  Asia,  India,  Ceylon,  and  China, 
vast  works  were  executed  for  the  retention  of 
the  surplus  rain-fall  of  the  winter  months. 
Some  of  these  ancient  earthworks  and  masonry 
have  wholly  disappeared,  bat  traces  of  others 
still  remain.  Conspicuous  among  them  are 
the  reservoirs  of  Cummum,  Kala-Weva,  and 
Horra  Bern,  in  Hindostan.  Mo9t  of  the  dams 
are  in  ruins  now,  but  have  l>een  surveyed,  and 
evince  a  very  creditable  degree  of  engineering 
skill.  The  first  named,  though  perhaps  the 
oldest,  is  still  serviceable.  The  embankment 
is  102  feet  high,  with  a  breadth  on  top  of  76 
feet,  and  a  base  of  about  800  feet.  Tne  lake 
that  it  created,  when  perfect,  was  about  15 
square  miles  in  area.  The  ruins  of  the  dam  of 
EjBla-Weva  are  12  miles  long,  and  the  lake, 
when  full,  must  have  been  40  miles  in  circum- 
ference. That  of  Horra-Bera  is  from  60  to  70 
feet  high,  between  8  and  4  miles  long,  and  con- 
trolled a  lake  8  or  10  miles  long  and  8  or  4 
miles  wide. 

The  advance  from  earthwork  to  masonry 
marks  a  long  step  toward  theoretical  perfect 
tion.  Most  of  the  great  masonry  dams  have 
been  constructed  within  the  present  century. 
Sections  of  several  of  them  are  shown  on  the 
next  page  in  outline,  resting  upon  a  common 
base  tor  ease  of  comparison,  ana  having  a  scale 
in  feet  at  the  left. 

The  Puentes  Dam,  No.  6,  is  in  Spain,  and  is 
almost  identical  in  its  elements  with  the  Ali- 
cante dam  in  the  same  country.  Its  height  is 
164  feet,  and  its  width  66  feet  at  crest.  It  was 
built  about  three  centuries  ago.  The  sides  of 
the  valley  at  Puentes  were  rock,  but  the  bot- 
tom was  untrustworthy,  and  a  heavy  arch  of 
masonry  was  thrown  serosa,  springing  from 
solid  rock,  and  upon  this  the  dam  was  built, 
the  under  space  being  filled  in  with  -walling. 
The  locality  was  liable  to  sudden  and  violent 
floods,  and  probably  the  great  width  at  top 
was  provided  in  view  of  unavoidable  over- 
flows, covering  the  entire  extent  of  the  dam 
and  calling  for  great  weight,  the  elements  of 
pressures  not  being  fully  understood  at  that 
time.  It  was  not  practicable  to  construct  side 
overflows.  A  very  large  amount  of  sand  and 
silt  is  broQght  down  these  streams,  and  to  get 
rid  of  it  a  somewhat  primitive  method  was 
adopted.  Two  openings  were  provided  at  the 
base  of  the  dam,  the  upper  ena  being  stopped 
with  loose  timber,  while  the  lower  end  was 
closed  by  iron  doors.  When  the  accumulation 
of  silt  necessitated  flushing  the  dam  the  iron 
gates  were  opened,  and  workmen  sent  in  to 
break  out  the  timber  screen.  If  they  had  good 
luck  it  was  hoped  that  the  silt  would  keep 
back  the  rush  of  water  long  enough  for  them 
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to  esoape,  but,  if  not,  thej  must  take  their    dations  are  carried  down  into  solid  rock.    Its 
chances.  total  height  is  154  feet,  and  the  width  of  the 

Of  modero  dams,  that  at  Farens  is  the  most  crest,  which  carries  a  roadway,  is  49  feet, 
famous  of  those  actaally  finished.  It  was  built  The  base  is  216  feet  thick.  The  outlet  pipes, 
from  desiguB  by  Messrs.  Graiff  and  Grand-    always  a  source  of  danger,  are  carried  thron«:b 

a  hiU  at  some  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
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8XOTIOKS  or  GREAT  DAMS. 


dam. 

Another  great  Spanish  dam  is  on  the  river 
Lozoyers,  and  supplies  water  to  the  city  of 
Madrid.  It  is  known  as  the  Villar  Dam.  The 
capacity  of  its  reservoir  is  4,400,000,000  gal- 
lons, nearly  thirteen  times  that  of  Furens.  It 
is  built  on  a  sharp  curve,  the  radius  being  440 
feet,  and  the  length  of  the  dam,  on  the  crest, 
646  feet.  A  curve  like  this  probably  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  strength  of  a  short  dam.  The 
material  is  rubble  masonry  in  hydraulic  mor- 
tar, costing  $402,780. 

The  Vyrnwy  Dam,  shown  in  section  in  No. 
4,  crosses  the  Vyrnwy  river  in  North  Wales. 
The  area  that  will  be  flooded  is,  or  was,  a 
charming  region,  largely  occupied  by  villas  and 
country-seats,  and,  of  course,  involving  a  large 
amount  of  outlay  in  property  rights.  The  dam 
will  impound  an  area  of  1,115  acres.  It  is 
Champs  between  the  years  1859  and  1866,  and  1,255  feet  long,  built  of  Cydopean  rubble  set 
was  intended  partly  to  protect  the  town  from  in  mortar,  and  with  the  interspaces  filled  with 
freshets,  and  partly  to  afford  a  perennial  water-  cement-concrete.  The  individual  masses  weigh 
supply.  Its  cross  section  is  shown  in  the  en-  from  2  to  8  tons  each,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
graving.  Its  plan  is  a  curve  on  a  radius  of  this  method  of  construction  will  give  excep- 
828  feet  from  a  center  on  the  down-stream  tional  solidity  to  the  wall.  The  upper  face  of 
side.  It  is  founded  on  compact  granite,  a  the  dam  is  coated  with  cement.  The  height 
trench  8  feet  deep  having  been  quarried  out  to  is  146  feet,  and  the  breadth  at  base  117  feet  9 
prevent  slipping.    The  material  is  rubble  ma-    inches. 

sonry,  laid  in  courses  of  5  feet,  and  carried  up  A  large  dam  is  building  at  San  Mateo,  Gal., 
to  a  height  of  184  feet.  At  the 
base  it  is  110  feet  thick,  and  9  feet 
8  inches  at  the  crest.  The  calcu- 
lations aimed  for  a  pressure  of 
about  95  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
The  dam  contains  about  62,000  cu- 
bic yards  of  masonry,  and  the  cost 
of  erection  was  $180,400.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  reservoir  is  862,000,- 
000  gallons.  The  reservoir  dis- 
charges its  surplus  water  through 
two  tunnels,  leading  through^  hill 
into  an  ad[jacent  valley,  where  sucli 
power  as  is  constant  is  usefully 
employed. 

Another  famous  structure  is  the 
Gileppe  Dam  at  Verviers,  Belgium, 
No.  3.  It  was  finished  in  1876, 
under  the  supervision  of  M.  Bod- 
son.  It  differs  largely  from  the 
Furens  section,  and,  indeed,  from 
the  best  theories  of  dam-construc- 
tion. This  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  anxiety  of  down-stream 
residents,  who  strongly  opposed 
the  construction  of  the  dam,  on 
the  ground  of  danger.  It  is  laid 
on  an  arc,  described  by  a  radins  of  1,640  feet,  designed  for  the  water-supply  of  San  Francisco, 
with  a  length  of  771  feet.  The  reservoir  con-  It  is  1 70  feet  high,  176  feet  thick  at  the  base, 
tains  2,701,687,000  gallons,  nearly  eight  times  and  20  feet  wide,  being  in  shape  very  much 
as  much  as  the  reservoir  at  Furens.    The  foun-    like  a  truncated  pyramid. 
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No.  6  repreeento  another  variety  of  what  sonroes  it  is  unlikely  that  serious  interruptions 

may  be  termed  the  square-blook  type  of  dam,  will  oocar. 

which  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  with  The  system  of  construction  is  simple.    The 

Moorish  engineers.    It  is  known  as  the  Val  first  work  is  to  lay  bare  the  bed-rock  of  ^yenitic 

dUnfemo,  and  is  in  the  province  of  Sarco,  Spain,  gneiss  that  underlies  the  whole  valley,  at  a 

The  dam  at  Quaker  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  shown  in  depth  of  aboat  90  feet  below  the  river-bed,  the 
the  diagram,  towers  above  all  other  struct-  width  of  the  trench  corresponding  with  the 
ures  of  the  Kind,  actual  or  prospective.  The  base  of  the  dam.  Two  smaller  trencnes  will  be 
lake  that  will  be  created  will  include  the  pres-  made,  each  10  feet  wide  and  as  many  deep, 
ent  reservoirs,  covering  the  existing  dams  to  a  running  lengthwise  of  the  dam,  and,  after  all 
depth  of  many  feet.  It  will  contain  something  natural  fissures  in  the  bed-rock  have  been  filled 
like  40,000,000,000  gallons  of  water,  more  or  with  hydraulic  cement,  the  trenches  will  be 
less— a  matter  of  a  few  million  gallons  is  of  built  in  with  Oyclopean  rubble,  as  it  is  termed — 
small  moment  where  such  amounts  are  con-  namely,  large,  rough,  irregular  blocks  of  stone, 
cerned.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dam  will  im-  laid  so  as  to  break  joints  and  filled  in  with  ce- 
ponnd  the  whole  rainfall  of  the  Groton  water-  ment,  so  that  the  mass  becomes  as  solid  as 
shed,  and  will  afford  an  ample  supply  for  die  natural  rook.  All  unevenness  will  be  used  to 
city,  even  if  no  rain  at  all  falls  for  a  period  of  anchor  the  dam  beyond  the  possibility  of  slip- 
several  months.  The  plans  and  calculations  for  ping.  Gates  and  weirs  of  the  best  construe- 
this  vast  structure  were  drawn  by  Benjamin  S.  tion  will  be  provided  to  carry  off  any  overflow 
Church,  chief  engineer.  The  estimated  strength  during  exceptionally  wet  seasons,  and  the 
of  the  wall  is  about  double  what  it  will  ever  be  whole  mass  of  water  can  be  drawn  off  in  case 
called  upon  to  bear.    The  Croton  water-shed,  of  necessity. 

as  may  be  seen  from  the  map,  is  an  irregular  The  estimates  for  the  actual  cost  of  con- 
valley  about  25  miles  long  by  12  or  15  miles  struclion  are  $8,000,000,  and  the  contracts 
wide.  contemplate  its  completion  in  1891. 

The  dam  proper  will  be  1,850  feet  long  on  Floatlag  Deekt — An  off-shore  floating  dock  for 

the  crest,  rather  more  than  i  of  a  mile.    It  Cardiff,   Wales,   was  constructed  at  Gray's, 

will  rest  in  a  ditch,  quarried  out  of  the  solid  near  Tilbury,  and  towed  to  Cardiff  in  June, 

rock,  216  feet  wide  at  the  widest  part,  and  In  end  elevation  the  structure  resembles  the 

will  have  an  extreme  height  of  277  feet,  de-  letter  L,  the  horizontal  limb,  which  is  in  fact 

creasing  to  nothing  at  the  wings.    The  dam  the  pontoon,  being  wider  than  the  vertical 

will  not  be  Idd  on  the  arc  of  a  circle,  that  plan  limb  is  high.    The  upright  part  of  the  dock  is 

being  regarded  as  obsolete  for  a  structure  of  this  attached  to  vertical  columns  on  shore  by  means 

size,  however  it  may  add  to  the  stability  of  of  booms  arranged  in  pairs,  so  as  to  insure 

a  short  span  like  that  at  Furens.    The  dam  is  parallel  motion  with  the  rising  or  sinking  of 

planned  to  resist  by  sheer  weight  any  possible  the  dock. 

pressure  that  can  result  from  the  accumulation  The  pontoon,  being  filled  with  water,  sinks 
of  water.  The  idea  that  the  extent  of  area  in-  to  the  desired  depth,  and  the  vessel  is  floated 
creases  pressure  is  wholly  erroneous.  The  press-  over  it  with  obvious  ease^  Fince  it  can  be 
nre  of  water  is  due  to  its  depth,  not  to  its  ex-  warped  into  position  broadside  on.  The  keel- 
tent,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  reference  to  blocks  and  bilge-blocks  are  all  worked  by  ma- 
any  authority  on  hydrostatics.  The  danger  chinery  from  the  top  deck,  as  in  all  the  best 
from  a  large  impounded  body  of  water  arises,  modem  docks.  The  pontoon  can  be  held  at  a 
not  from  the  increased  pressure  upon  the  re-  level  or  given  an  inclination,  if  a  vessel  with  a 
straining  dam,  but  from  the  cumulative  rush  considerable  list  has  to  be  taken  up. 
of  water  after  a  break  has  occurred.  In  an  MaritlBe  BigtMottg. — Among  the  great  feats 
earthwork  dam,  a  trifling  leak  may  spread  with  of  launching  should  be  noted  tnat  of  an  enor- 
disastrous  rapidity  and  carry  away  the  whole  mous  lumber-raft  at  Joggins,  Nova  Scotia, 
structure ;  but  a  masonry  dam,  if  properly  con-  The  construction  was  begun  in  1885,  the  de- 
structed,  might  be  split  from  crest  to  base,  and  sign  being  to  tow  the  completed  raft  to  New 
would  remain  in  position  while  the  water  York,  and  thereby  save  expense,  and  at  the 
trickled  through  the  crack.  same  time  bring  to  market  larger  logs  than  can 

While  the  dam  is  in  process  of  construction,  be  handled  on  ordinary  coasting- vessels.    The 
the  natural  overflow 
of  the  Croton  river                   _^ 
wiU  be  confined  to     I            efe  riKT  tow^ 

an  artifieiid  channel 

ranning   along    the 

aide  of  the   valley. 

An  unavoidable  dan-  _ 

ger    from    freshets                                   5^..  ^   o^M^iTik' 

must  exist  while  the  ths  orkat  baft. 

work  is  going  on,  but 

the  habits  of  the  river  have  long  been  under  first  attempt  failed,  the  ways  breaking  down 

close  scientific  scrutiny,  and  with  existing  re-  under  the  enormous  weight;  but  the  designer, 
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H.  R.  RobinBon,  of  Nova  Scotia,  made  a  seo-  ateadiljr  pushing  on  toward  the  Aaiatic  fron- 
ond  attempt,  which  proved  saccessfnl,  in  No-  tier  and  across  Siberia.  German  contractors 
Tember,  1887.  The  raft  was  560  feet  long,  50  have  secured  a  large  proportion  of  the  Japan- 
feet  wide,  86  feet  deep,  and  cigar-shaped,  as  ese  railways  now  in  coarse  of  construction, 
shown  in  the  engraving.  A  heavy  chain-  In  South  America  the  daring  schemes  of 
cable  ran  longitudinally  from  end  to  end  at  the  engineers  continue  to  receive  encouragement, 
center  of  the  mass,  and  to  this  flexible  back-  and  the  already  elaborate  system  of  railways 
bone  were  attached  other  chains  at  intervals  of  through  different  regions  is  being  farther  ex- 
ten  feet,  binding  the  whole  together  in  a  solid,  tended.  It  is  singular  to  find  at  this  day  that 
yet  more  or  less  elastic  mass.  Other  chains  a  tramway  200  miles  long,  with  animds  for 
were  tightened  around  the  outside,  and  the  motive  power,  is  under  construction  in  Buenos 
swelling  of  the  logs  when  immersed  was  count-  Ayres.  The  explanation  is,  of  course,  the  ex- 
ed  upon  still  farther  to  stiffen  the  whole.  No  pensiveness  of  machinery  and  the  local  cheap- 
fewer  than  25,000  logs  were  thus  lashed  togeth-  ness  of  draught-animals, 
er  upon  lannching-ways  constructed  with  the  Trwufvrtittim  \j  BalL — The  French  Govern- 
greatest  possible  strength.  In  weight  the  raft  ment,  having  recently  met  with  some  disasters 
largely  exceeded  any  vessel  that  has  ever  been  in  sending  torpedo-boats  from  Toulon  to  Cher- 
launched,  and  in  size  nearly  equaled  the  Great  bourg  by  sea,  decided  to  make  the  attempt  to 
Eastern.  Its  successful  management  on  the  send  them  by  rail.  Trucks  were  constructed 
ways  is  certainly  a  very  creditable  feat  of  en-  for  the  service.  Each  had  three  axles  seven 
gineering.  The  subsequent  fate  of  the  raft  was  feet  apart,  the  end  axles  having  Recour  bear- 
not  encouraging  for  a  repetition  of  the  experi-  ings,  which  enable  it  to  turn  readily  on  a  curve 
ment.  The  voyage  was  undertaken  in  Decern-  of  876  feet  radius.  The  main  platform  con- 
ber,  and  in  tow  of  an  ocean-steamer  the  raft  siats  of  a  frame  secured  to  the  truck  by  a  main 
was  towed  through  several  gales  and  reached  bolt  and  supported  by  spherical  bearings  which 
a  point  near  Nantucket  shoals,  when  a  gale  of  rest  in  guides.  On  each  of  the  trucks  is  a 
such  violence  was  encountered  that  the  cables  large  cradle  or  skid,  shaped  to  correspond 

?arted  and  the  steamer  abandoned  her  char^^e.  with  the  contour  of  the  boat,  and  pivoted  upon 

he  United  States  Gk>vernment  at  once  dis-  its  bed.    The  two  trucks  are  coupled  dosely 

patched  vessels  to  remove  such  a  danger  to  together,  forming  as  it  were  a  ^ngle  car,  with 

navigation,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  ascer^  the  cradle-pivots  about  27  feet  apart.     To 

tained  that  the  raft  had  broken  up,  covering  lower  the  cradles  as  much  as  possible  the  sup- 

the  sea  for  miles  with  its  fragments.  ports  are  sunk  between  the  wheels,  the  height 

Under  this  heading  should  be  mentioned  the  of  the  vessel  being,  of  course,  limited  by  that 

laanching  of  the  Trafalgar  (12,000  tons  dis-  of  the  bridges  under  which  it  is  obliged  to 

placement),  the  largest  iron-clad  afloat,  and  the  pass.    The  boat  selected  for  the  trial  was  111 

successful  raising  of  the  steamers  Welles  City  feet  long,  11  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  deep,  and 

and  Looksley  Hall,  the  first  of  which  was  sunk  weighed,  when  stripped  for  the  journey,  88 

in  the  Hadsou  river  opposite  New  York  city,  tons.    Of  course  all  the  removable  parts  were 

and  the  other  in  the  river  Mersey  at  liver-  detached  before  shipment.    The  line  of  the 

pool.    In  both  cases  wire  cables  were  passed  keel  corresponded  always  with  a  line  nassing 

under  the  sunken  vessels,  and  the  rise  and  fall  through  the  cradle-pivots,  and   consiaerable 

of  the  tide  utilized  in  raising  them  to  the  sur-  deflection  had  to  be  provided  for,  since  the 

face,  so  that  they  could  be  towed  into  shoal  bow  and  stem  projected,  respectively,  44  feet 

water  for  repairs.  and  88  feet  in  front  and  rear  of  the  cradles. 

Kailways. — A  few    years   ago   conservative  There  was  some  danger  that  this  overhang 

travelers  denoanced  the  railway  to  the  summit  would  cause  too  great  a  strain,  as  the  iron 

of  Mount  Washington  as  a  desecration  of  na-  plates  were  only  tiiree  millimetres  thick,  but 

ture,  and  were  fond  of  saying  that  such  out-  the  journey  of  847  miles  was  ]>eiformed  wiUi 

rages  would   not   be    permitted   in  Europe,  no  apparent  injury. 

Since  then  similar  railways  have  been  con-  The  boat  occunied  the  space  of  about  five 

structed  on  Mount  Rigi  and  Mount  Pilatns  in  ordinary  cars.    The  train  was  moved  at  a  rate 

Switzerland,  the  last  named  having  been  com-  of  about  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  except  for  an 

pleted  within  the  year.    It  overcomes  steeper  experimental  test,  when  the  speed  was  in- 

grades  than  any  other  road  of  its  kind,  and  creased  to  twenty- four  miles  an  hour.     It 

such  is  the  rugged  character  of  the  mountain  was  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

that  excessive  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  engineers  that  a  boat  even  larger  than  the 

guard  a<2:ainst  the  creeping  downward  of  the  one  used  could  be  transported  from  Toulon  to 

rails.    The  steepest  grade  of  this  road  is  480  Cherbourg  in  four  days  and  three  nights,  and 

in  1,000.    Among  the  difficulties  to  be  over-  could    be    ready  for  service  in  twenty-four 

Come  was  the  provision  against  expansion  and  hours  after  its  arrival.    This  exploit  ia,  be- 

contraction    from    changes   of    temperature,  yond   doubt,  the  most  considerable  feat  of 

which  are  often  abrupt,  and  in  the  course  of  ship-transportation  by  rail  ever  undertaken, 

twenty-four  hours  may  cover  many  degrees.  and  it  goes  far  to  demonstrate  the  practicabili- 

In  Russia  some  of  the  great  government  ty  of  sach  transportation,  under  more  favor- 
lines  are  laying  double  tracks,  and  the  rails  are  able  conditions,  of  ships  of  far  greater  size. 
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Id  this  connection  maj  be  noticed  the  ship-  ^de  tbo  lO-incb  cuAag,  weU-piecei,  6  inchca 
iD«Dt  from  the  Krapp  gun-fonndr?  at  Esaea  in  in  dianiet«r,  b^g  sunk  in  the  nenal  niuiner, 
Westphalia,  to  Antwerp,  of  aii  enormona  gaa  and  the  apace  between  the  6-inob  and  lO-inch 
destined  for  the  Italian  navj.  In  this  case  the 
inflezihilit;  of  the  article  to  be  transported 
simplified  the  problem,  as  weight  alone  had 
to  oe  considered.  This  one  item,  however, 
waa  formidable  enough.  The  gun  is  4fi  feet 
long,  16  inches  caliber,  and  weighs  IIS  tons. 
The  special  truck  constrncted  for  the  trip 
weighed  98  tons.  It  was  70  feet  long,  and  rested 
on  S2  wheels.  The  tracks  were  adJQSted  so 
that  at  six  different  points  ileflectiona  could  take 
place  for  paasing  carves,  withoat  distarhing 
the  adjastment-level  of  the  mun  platform.  The 
transit  was  effucted  without  accident  and  the 
transferred  to  shipboard  at  Antwerp.  It 
linoe  reached  its  destination  at  Spezzia. 
worth  meDtioning  that  this  gun  has  been 
two  years  in  making,  and  two  othem  still  larger 
are  at  present  in  the  works  at  Eascn. 

WcBi,  IrtcdaH^-The  great  orteaiau  belt,  as  It 
is  called,  In  Kem  and  Tulare  coantjes,  Califor- 
nia, contains  hundreds  of  flowing  nells,  and  the 
importance  of  economlziDg  the  water  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation  has  led  to  the  adoption  of 
varioaa  devices,  of  which  storage  reservoirs  are 
the  simplest  and,  when  all  the  circumatanoes 
favor,  are  perhaps  cheapest  and  best.  Some 
of  the  wells  deliver  2, GOO, 000  galloua  of  water 
everj  day,  and,  taking  the  whole  artesian  belt^ 
it  is  probable  that  100,000,000  gallons  of  water  caaingsfllled  with  sand  and  cemenL  The  small 
nm  daily  to  waste.  If  it  found  IVi  way  openiDg  in  the  aide  of  the  casing  is  intended 
promptly  into  natural  water-couraes  this  would  to  connect  with  a  8-inch  pipe  to  lead  the  water 
not  be  particularly  objectionable,  bat  the  cod-  to  houses,  bants,  etc  Wnen  the  cap  U  closed 
formation  of  the  country  is  such  that  it  often  there  is,  of  course,  a  heavy  pressure  in  the 
stays  where  it  is  not  wanted  and  rarely  goes  of  well  and  all  its  connections,  but  it  has  thus  far 
ita  own  accord  where  it  is  wanted.  There  is  a  shown  no  aigna  of  weakness.  The  maltlpllca- 
State  law  reqairing  snch  wella  to  he  capped  tion  of  artesian  wells  rendera  their  snceessfal 
when  not  in  actual  use,  but  it  has  heretofore  management  a  matter  of  considerable  moment, 
been  a  dead  letter.  The  nuisance  of  waste  Another  remarkable  well  of  this  character  ia 
water  threatens  now  to  become  so  serious  that  that  recently  bored  for  the  new  Ponoe  de  Leon 
the  best  systems  of  capping  are  of  prime  Im-  Hotel  at  Bt.  Augustine,  Fla.  It  is  12  inchea 
portanoe.  The  illuatration  ahowa  the  cap  in  diameter,  l,iOO  feet  deep,  and  flowa  with  a 
that  controls  a  large  well  recently  simk  for  constant  volume  estimated  at  10,000,000  gal- 
the  Miramonte  Colony  in  Eern  County.  A  ia  Ions  of  excellent  water  daily.  It  issues  from 
an  B-inch  elbow  of  oast-iron;  B  is  a  water-oap  the  pipe  with  anfficient  force  to  rise  about  20 
or  gate  of  the  same  diameter;  0  is  the  gate-  feet  perpendicular! v.  The  mouth  of  the  well 
flange;  D  ia  a  lO-inch  casing;  E  ia  the  small  is  ten  feet  above  tide-water.  The  geologi- 
connection  and  pipe ;  F  is  the  anchor  of  con-  cal  formationa  pierced  were  sand,  small  Bhelts, 
arete;  C,  the  cast-iron  flange;  H,  the  8-inch  and  blue-dar  rock,  while  at  a  depth  of 460 feet 
casing,  and  I,  the  sand  and  cement  between  the  a  good  supply  of  water  waa  struck.  Atadepth 
casings.  In  beginning  the  work,  the  lO-inch  of  620  feet  a  large  accession  of  water  occurred, 
watertight  oanng  of  galvanixed  iron  was  put  andagainafter,  at  a  depthof  l,100feel,paadng 
down  forty  feet.  To  the  outside  of  the  casing,  through  coral  and  limestone.  The  drilling  was 
nine  feet  below  tlie  surface  of  the  ground,  was  continued  through  sandstone  old  limestone  to 
riveted  a  east- iron  collar  and  flange,  on  top  of  l,400feet,butnoadvantBge  waagainedthereby. 
which  cement  was  poured,  forming  a  rnnglily-  Tiie  temperature  ateoililr  rose  as  the  depth  in- 
circnlar  block,  four  feet  in  diameter  and  a  foot  creased,  and  reached  B6  at  the  bottom  of  the 
thick.  When  this  "set,"  the  earth  was  filled  boring.  Only  two  months  were  occupied  in 
in  above  it,  and  it  formed  a  very  secure  bar  the  work,  the  atrata  being  generally  eaay  to 
againit  upward  movement.  At  the  upper  end  penetrate.  American  engineera  have  been  vei? 
of  the  10-inoh  canng  ia  a  flange  and  collar  auccessfnl  in  ainking  artesian  wells,  bat  mncn 
with  a  water-valve  gate,  and  above  it  a  cast-  time  and  money  are  annually  wasted  In  ill- 
iron  elbow  to  divert  the  water.  Everylhiog  advised  attemptstoainkwellswherethereisno 
bring  in  place,  the  well  proper  waa  started  in-    reason  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  a  water 
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tupp];.     The    Athletic  Clab  of  New  York  dragraog  their  anohon  end  going  ashore.    The 

oitj  reoentlj  sunk  a  well  onder  their  house  breakwater  fa  placed  bo  oi  to  afford  shelter 

and  obtained  a  fine  yield  of  water,  but,  bopinff  from  the  prevailiag  winds,  and  is  of  ampltt 

for  stili  better  reaolts,  the  drill  was  pushed  ounatractioD.    The  principal  qaa;  is  of  solid 

Btill  farther,  when  the  "  bottom  dropped  oat,"  concrete,  and  is  connected  with  the  shore  by  a 

and  the  water  all  went  down  instead  of  upward,  viaduct  of  iron  and  steel  700  feet  long.    A  rall- 

Buch  failures  must  oocasionalty  happen,  since  way  runs  tbe  entire  len^h  of  the  stnictare, 

at  beat  the  location  of  a  well  is  a  matter  of  nn-  alongdde  of  which  vessels  drawins  19  feet  of 

certainty.  water  can  lie  enn  at  low  tide,  Uie  rise  and 

Harkar  ImrmmmL — The  port  of  Cear^  capt-  fall  being  G  feet    The  works  are  oonatnicted 

tal  of  the  Brazilian  province  of  the  same  name,  nnder  an  imperial  conoeauon  from  tbe  emperor 


has  long  been   one  of  the  principal  Sonth  of  Brazil,  and  it  b  esUmated  that  tbe  income 

American   ports   at  which  toieiga  steamers  from  port-dnes  will  amount  to  at  least  (100,- 

oall,  and  with  which  a  conaiderabte  commerce  000  per  annam.    The  fine  granite  used  in  Ihe 

baa  sprang  up  within  tbe  last  generation.    Prior  construction  of  the  work  and  of  the  adjoining 

to  tbe  erection  of  the  works  illQBtrated  here-  oastom-bouse  buildings  is  quarried  sbont  six- 

with,  the  port  hardly  deserved  tbe  name,  dnoe  teen  miles  from  the  port,  and  brought  by  rail 


tbe  only  anchorage  was  an  open  roadstead,  and  direct  to  the  works.  Railroads  alread;  exist- 
all  goods  aod  pssseogera  had  to  pass  between  ing  afford  commnnioation  with  an  inland 
ahip  and  shore  by  means  of  suiall  boats  or  region  rich  in  all  tbe  staples  of  SoDtb  Ameri- 
lighters.  The  sltnation  was  very  dangerous  for  can  commerce.  Tbe  engineers  in  oharf^e 
vessels  receiving  or  discharging  cargo,  and  it  are  Messrs.  R.  E.  Wilson  and  R.  T.  H.  Sannders, 
was  often  necessary  for  large  vessels  to  run  both  of  En«land,  and  the  work  is  done  by  a 
oat  to  sea  in  order  to  escape  tbe  danger  of  firm  of  English  contractora. 
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E¥11I€ELICAI<    AIUAirCE.     The    American  Wealth/'  President  Gates,  of  Rutgers  College, 

branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  March  and  Rev.  Robert  C.  Matlack ;  '^  Estrangement 

iasaed  an  appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  a  from  the  Charch,"  Bishop  J.  M.  Hnrst  and 

closer  and  more  intelligent  co-operation  on  the  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson ;  *'  Ultramontanism," 

part  of  Christians  for  defense  against  the  many  Bishop  A.  C.Coxe;  *' Jesnitism,"  Rev.  J.  M. 

and  great  perils  with  which  American  insti-  King,  D.  D. ;  ''  The  Saloon,"  Rev.  R.  S.  Mo- 

tntions  and  Christian  civilization  seem  to  be  Arthur,  I).  D.,  Rev.  A.  G.  Haygood,  D.  D. ; 

threatened.     Such  co-operation,  it  was   be-  ^' Perils  to  the  Family,"  Rev.  S.W.  Dike;  *^  The 

lieved,  would  strengthen  every  denomination  Social  Vice,"  CoL  J.  L.  Greene,  Rev.  J.  C. 

and  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  each.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  Prof.  S.  E.  Baldwin;  **Illit- 

Many  prominent  men  of  different  denomina-  eracy,"  Gen.  John  Eaton  and  Mr.  N.  M.  Butler ; 

tions  had  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Evan-  ^*  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Capital  and 

gelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States  was  a  Labor,"  Rev.  James  McCosh,  D.  D.,  lion.  Seth 

medium  through  which  the  desired  co-opera-  Low,  and  others;  *'The  Christian  Resourcea 

tion   could   be   naturaUy  sought   and   easily  of  our  Countrv,"  Rev.  J.  M.  King,  D.  D. ; 

effected.    The  alliance  therefore  would  labor  ^*  Influence  of  the  Universities  on  the  Religious 

to  promote  this  objectu  by  the  organization  of  Character  of  the  Nation,"  President  GUman, 

branch  alliances,  which,  being  formed  so  far  of  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  ^*  The  Christian 

as  practicable   in    every  community,   would  Resources  of  the  South,"  Rev.  N.  E.  Hatcher, 

afford  opportunities)  for  meeting  and  discussing  D.  D. ;  "  Co-operation  of  Churches  in  Chris- 

the  situation,  and  devising  plans  for  the  co-  tian  Work,"  Bishop  Samuel  Harris,  Rev.  Wadi- 

X ration  of  the  churches ;  by  holding  annu-  ington  Gladden,  I).  D.,  and  Prof.  George  E. 
,  great  conventions,  the  discussions  of  which  Post,  of  Beyrout,  Syria ;  *'  Methods  of  Co-oper- 
would  be  put  in  print  for  general  distribution ;  ation  among  Christian  Denominations,"  Rev. 
and  by  making  the  National  Alliance  a  bureau  Josiah  Strong,  D.  D. ;  **  Methods  of  Co-oper&- 
of  information  touching  religious  and  reforma-  tion  in  Large  Cities,"  Rev.  A.  F.  Scbauffler, 
tory  work,  in  pursuance  of  which  aim  careful-  D.  D.,  with  discussion  of  the  general  subject  of 
ly  prepared  tracts,  bearing  upon  different  de-  "  Christian  Co-operation,"  by  other  speakers ; 
partments  of  the  subject,  would  be  issued  at  and  '^  Individual  Duty,  (^wing  out  of  Perils 
short  intervals.  In  accordance  with  the  mo-  and  Opportunities,"  ReV.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  D. 
tives  of  this  appeal,  a  National  Christian  Con-  EfANGELICAL  AflSOdATIOll.  The  following 
ference  was  called  by  the  Alliance,  and  was  is  a  summary  of  the  statistical  report  of  the 
held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  December  Evangelical  Association,  which  was  made  to 
7,  8  and  9,  for  the  discussion  of  the  follow-  the  General  Conference  at  its  meeting  in  Sep- 
ing  questions:  "What  are  the  present  per-  tember:  Numberof  itinerant  preachers,  1,128; 
lis  and  opportunities  of  the  Christian  Church  of  local  preachers,  684;  of  members,  188,668; 
and  of  thecountry  ? "  "Can  any  of  them  be  of  Sunday- schools,  2,848,  with  27,210  officers 
met  best  by  a  hearty  co-operation  of  all  Evan-  and  teachers,  and  162,887  pupils;  number  of 
gelical  Christians,  which,  without  detriment  churches,  1,886,  the  value  of  which  was  esti- 
to  any  denominational  interests,  will  serve  mated  at  $4,286,948 ;  number  of  parsonages, 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  Church  ?  "  "  What  572,  having  a  probable  value  of  $685,689.  The 
are  the  best  means  to  secure  such  co-operation  returns  show  an  increase  in  four  years  of  18,- 
and  to  awaken  the  whole  Church  to  its  re-  487  members,  or  15^  per  cent,  while  the  in- 
sponsibility  ?  "  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  Presi-  crease  during  the  preceding  four  years  (1879 
dent  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  made  an  to  1888)  amounted  to  9^  per  cent.  The  value 
opening  address,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  of  church  property  had  mcreased  during  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  truths  of  Christianity  past  f  onr  years  18f  per  cent.,  and  the  Snnday- 
to  bear  upon  the  social  and  economical  ques-  schools  showed  an  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
tions  of  the  day,  and  insisted  upon  their  power.  The  Charitable  Society  had  a  capital  fund  of 
with  the  forces  which  they  had  in  reserve,  to  $24,822,  had  received  an  income  during  the 
meet  the  perils  of  the  time,  and  find  a  solution  past  four  years  of  $5,948,  and  had  expended, 
for  its  perplexing  problems.  The  several  meet-  during  the  same  time,  $5,852.  Its  capital  had 
ings  on  successive  days  were  presided  over  in  increased  $1,048  since  1888.  The  Ebenezer 
turn  by  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  Orphan  Home  returned  a  realized  endowment 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ;  Senator  fund  of  $158,875.  Its  receipts  and  expendi- 
Colquitt,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Justice  Harlan;  tures  for  the  year  were  balanced  at  $11,920. 
Prendent  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Miclii-  The  Publication  House  returned  the  value  of 
gan;  and  Senator  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  its  assets  at  $498,488,  and  reported  a  gross 
Subjects  pertaining  to  the  objects  of  the  Con-  profit  in  four  years  of  $181,749;  the  net  in- 
ference were  discussed  in  stated  papers  and  crease  in  the  value  of  its  assets  during  the  some 
addresses,  as  follows:  ^^TheCityas  a  Peril,"  time  was  $51,681. 

Rev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.  D.,  Rev.  S.  J.  Mc-  The  total  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society 
Pherson,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Loomis,  of  for  the  year  had  been  $189,448.  Of  the  ex- 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  **  Immigration,"  Professor  penditures,  $12,144  had  been  on  account  of  the 
Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen,  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  '"European,"  and  $9,888  of  the  ** heathen," 
and   Rev.    J.  M.  Foster;    "'The   Misuse   of  treasury.    The  total  receipts  for  the  past  four 
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years  had  been  $496,613,  and  the  total  expen-  and  political  oomplioations  that  threaten  reTo- 
ditares  $520,851.  The  indebtedness  of  the  so-  lation,  have  been  the  Jot  of  nearly  all  the  great 
ciety  had  increased  in  foor  years  $19,710,  and  povrers.  In  this  country  onr  only  serious  for- 
was  now  $40,819.  The  society  possessed  fands  eign  complication  has  been  with  Canada,  whose 
and  real  estate  to  the  value  oi  $112,846.  It  interests  are  after  all  practically  identical  with 
sustained  542  missions,  which  were  served  by  ours.  Our  elections  have  been  free  from  undue 
552  missionaries,  and  returned  45,581  mem-  excitement,  and  anarchy  has  received  a  severe 
hers,  with  9,904  officers  and  teachers,  and  68,-  though  somewhat  tardy  lesson.  The  year's 
'788  pupils  in  Sunday-schools.  The  conferences  disasters  will  be  found  under  the  appropriate 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  reoorted  a  Joint  head,  and  details,  as  of  elections  and  other  lin- 
net increase  of  400  members.  The  mission  in  portant  local  occurrences,  wiU  in  general  be 
Japan  returned  8  itinerant  preachers,  2  local  found  in  the  special  articles  on  the  different 

Sreachers,  4  churches  with  150  members,  7  States  and  countries, 
unday-schools  with  88  officers  and  teachers,       j  ^^  ^he  Emperor  of  Germany  celebnrted  th« 

and  an  average  attendance  or  280  pupils,  and  eightieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance  mto  the  German 

18  baptisms  during  the  year.    The  Woman^s  army. 
Missionary  Society  was  sustained  by  77  aux-       S*  Stephen  H.  Mayham  appointed  Judge  of  the  Sn- 

iliaries,  with  2,012  members,  and  had  received  P^g,?^?,":' , ,       i,  .,     ^  v.    i  *  *i.  «         m^ 
A,^^JJ*\,^  ««—  *i  QOK  *•  The  Fitchbunr  Railroad  bought  the  Hoooao  Tmi- 

dunng  the  year  $1,825.  ^^1  f^^  ^q  qqq  qq^  ^ 

The  General  Conference  met  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,       6.  Pension  iill  appropriating  $76,247,600  piuBed 

September  1.    The  bishops  in  their  quadrennial  by  the  House  of  Bepresentativea ;  P.  C.  Lounsbuiy 

address  reviewed  the  condition  and  growth  of  rKepublican)  elected  Governor  of  Connecticut  by  the 

the  church  during  the  past  four  years,  showing  ^g'^^^"^*  '^"^  ^"^"^  ^"^  "**  ^^'^'^  ^^  P^P"^ 
increase  in  every  department,  particularly  in       lo*.  a  new  Britash  Minirtiy  appointed.    (For  de- 

the  building  of  churches,  which,  with  a  few  tails,  see  article  on  Great  Britain.) 
local  exceptions,  had  involved  no  additional       l^-  Con^rress  passed  a  bill  creating  a  Department 

debts,  and  progress  in  the  cause  of  higher  edu-  **^^«^Vi^^~  S^o?^'^!:  ,^^  n  •*  ^  q*  *     o 

cation.    The  business  tramiactedrelatldchieiiy  ^i2j^WJ^mM.  Stewart 

to  the  special  interests  of  the  funds  and  benev-       14.  German  Beichstaff  ^solved  on  the  passaee  of 

olent  enterprises  of  the  church,  and  to  cases  an  amendment  to  PrinoeBismarck's  army  bill,  limiting 

of  discipline.    A  motion  to  permit  an  extension  its  duration  to  three  years.  ,  ,     . 

of  the  tune  during  which  a  preacher  may  re-  J,^^,  P^^^u^h^^^^^^SjS^  ^  S2?^£!? 

main  on  a  sinrie  charge  was  disapproved.  Reso-  %^th  Ce  '  ^PP~P"^*°«  175,000,000,  passed 
Intions  passed  by  the  preceding  General  Con-       20.  Electoral  count  bill  passed  by  Senate,  having 

ference  respecting  changes  in  certain  of  the  ar-  already  passed  the  House, 
tides  of  faith  were  rescinded.     Regulations       21.  ^»«age  by  Congress  of  the  hitcrstate  00m- 

were  adopted  for  procuring  more  exact  statis-  ""1^ Bill' authorizing  the  President  to  protect  the 

tical  returns  of  the  denomination.    They  in-  ri^yhts  of  American  fishermen  passed  by  Senate  (46 

dude  provisions  for  the  appointment  of  a  sta-  to  1). 

tistical  secretarv  by  each  annual  conference,         27.  Dependent  pension   bill  passed  by  Senate; 

and  a  general  statistical  secretary  by  the  Gen-  ?^^»«  fleets  resolution  to  have  United  States  Sena- 

eral  Conference,  and  directions  to  the  minis-  t^o'S^^fseS^thatL^.'trf^^^^ 

tors,  regularly  and  properly  to  fill  out  the  statis-  by  the  Queen. 

tical  blanks,  and  deliver  them  to  the  statistical       28.  BUI  appropriadng  $400,000  for  State  militia 

secretary  of  their  conference.    The  blanks  in-  pwsed  the  Senate. 

dude  tables  of  membership,  property,  collec-  hoL  "  «PP«>Pnation  bdl  passed  the 
tions,  Sunday-schools,  and  perii^ieals,  and  of  gl.  Agricultural  appropriation  bUl  passed  the  Sen- 
financial  returns.    The  sense  of  the  Conference  ate. 

was  expressed  as  in  favor  of  more  stringent       rehrnary  4.  Congress  reassembled  after  the  holiday 

sanctions  of  marriage,  and  ministers  were  ad-  "*<»ss,  but  adjourned  at  once  out  of  rapert  to  the 

vl«.l  "not  to  marry  person-  who  in  oonBe-  S^°SVLt^'?ii°iS.^^'  "^  ^"^^ 
quence  of  the  existmg  laxity  of  the  divorce       e.  Stanley,the  African  explorer,  set  out  from  Zanzi- 

laws  of  the  different  States,  have  been  di-  bar  in  command  of  an  expedition  for  therescoeof 

vorced."    The  formation  of  a  stock  company  Emin  Bey.     .   .     ^  ,  , 

in  the  Germanv  ConfarenrA  for  imnmrin*  t>iA  ,.Ti  Appropnation  for  armament  and  coast  defenses 

Indemnity 


I  of  their  doubt- 
list  of  the  events  of  the  year  presents  in  strong  ful  position  in  the  I'arliament. 
contrast  the  divided  interests  of  Europe  and  J?-  9^^°?®  indemnity  bill  passed  the  Senate. 

the  comparative  harmony  of  the  Western  Con-  n  ^'  ,  ''•  ™®".^  **^??2>T°o*.i?  *!??  "P]^  ^  ^^ 

*.     ^"*F~«»"'^  "«"»"v"j  "'  »'"«'      OTwrii  v^uu  Queen's  speech  rejected  (862  to  246).  Dependent  pcn- 

tinent.    Riot  and  bloodshed  have  marked  the  sions  bill  vetoed  by  the  President. 

history  of  the  '^Jubilee"  year  for  Great  Brit-  12.  Post-Office  appropriation  bill  passed  the  Sen- 

ain,  and  she,  perhaps,  has  less  to  fear  from  ^^'^  bill  to  redeem  and  recoin  the  trade-dollar  passed 

violence  than  any  of  the  Continental  nations,    the  Senate.  .  .      ,  ^u    ^       li     « 

Repeated  attempts  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  the  Treiu^^.          '^  ""^           secretaiyship  of 

of  Russia,  almost  ceaseless  mutterings  of  war,  15.  In  honor  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jabileo,  25,000 
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piiaoneTB  were  released  in  India.  Munidpal  election 
in  Philadelphia  rcaulta  in  a  Sepublican  victory  by 
SSfOOOplanOity. 

16.  Bill  to  increase  the  naval  establishment  ($22,- 
000,000)  passed  the  Senate.  Woman  suftage  in 
municipal  elections,  went  into  effect  in  Kansas. 

21.  Election  for  German  Reichstaji^  resultinff  as  fol- 
lows :  Comtcrvative,  81 ;  Imperialist,  89 :  National 
Liberal,  100 ;  Center,  97 :  New  Qerman  Idberal,  84 ; 
Polish,  15;  Protester,  15;  Socialist,  11 ;  Guelph,  4. 

28.  Election  in  Canad*  resulting  in  the  choice  of 
112  Ministerialists,  95  Opposition.  8  doubtful.  Sena- 
tor Ingidls  elected  (pro  t*m,)  to  the  pre6iden<7'  of  the 
Senate,  tfM  Shennan  resigned. 

28.  Retaliation  bill  regarding  the  fisheries  dispute 
passed  the  House  (252  to  1).  Private  pensions  bill 
passed  over  the  President's  veto. 

24.  Veto  of  the  dependent  pensions  bill  sustained 
in  the  House  (175  to  125). 

25  and  26.  Prolonged  engagement  between  the 
Italians  and  Abyssinians  near  Aussowah  ;  Italians  de- 
feated. 

26.  Consular,  <Uplomatio,  and  agricultural  appro- 
priation bills  passed  the  Senate  ($1,429,942.14). 

Hanh  1.  Fisheries  retaliatory  bill  as  proposed  in 
the  Senate  agreed  to  by  the  House ;  legislative  and 
deficiency  appropriation  bills  passed  the  House. 
Mr.  Pamell  twice  defeated  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  on  motions  relative  to  the  clUurt, 

2.  Naval  appropriation  passed  by  Senate  ($25,- 
758,165.44). 

8.  Opening  of  the  new  German  Bcichstag  (see 
February  21).  Legislative  appropriation  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  ($20,701,221.67);  Mexican  pensions 
bUl  passed  by  the  Senate  ($6,000,000.96). 

4.  Sunday  dvil  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  ($22^62,490) ;  end  of  the  Forty-ninth  Con- 
gress; both  Mouses  a4]oumed. 

11.  The  seven  yean'  army  bill  passed  the  Beicha- 
tag  (227  to  81). 

12.  Schooner  yachts  Coronet  and  Dauntless  sailed 
from  Now  York  for  an  ocean  race  to  Qneenatown. 

18.  An  unsnocessful  attempt  made  to  assassinate  the 
Ciar  of  Russia ;  many  arrests. 

19.  Bill  for  the  redemption  of  trade-dollari  passed 
both  Houses. 

21.  River  and  harbor  appropriation  bill  passed  the 
Senate. 

22.  Interstate  Commerce  Commisaion  appointed  by 
the  President.  Ninetieth  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

24.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York,  appointed  Biin- 
Ister  to  Austria. 

27.  Schooner  yacht  Coronet  reached  Queenstown. 

28.  Mr.  Balfour  moved  the  Irish  crimes  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

81.  The  President  made  an  allotment  of  land  to  the 
Warm  Spring  Indians  under  the  now  law ;  Charles 
8.  FairdiUd  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  vice 
Manning,  resigned. 

Anil  1.  The  Irish  Crimes  bill  passed  its  first  read- 
ing dv  application  o^doture  (861  to  258). 

4.  In  Michigan  a  Constitutional  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  liquor  was  defeated  by  about  5,000 
minority. 

6.  John  W.  Davis,  Democrat,  elected  (Governor  of 
Rhode  Island. 

12.  The  Governor  of  New  York  vetoed  the  Crosby 
high  liccuM  bill. 

18.  Opening  of  the  Dominion  Parliament. 

14.  Tlie  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  removed  to  its 
final  resting-place  at  Springfield,  111. 

16.  Gen.  Alexander  R.  Lawton  appointed  Minister 
to  Austrisrllungarv. 

18.  The  Irii»h  crimes  bill  passed  its  second  reading 
in  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

20.  The  Queen  of  Hawaii  and  suite  arrived  in  San 
Frandsoo. 

21.  A  French  official,  Schnaebelea  by  name,  was 
arrested  as  a  spy  by  German  police  near  Pagny-sur- 


Moselle,  and  much  excitement  followed,  but  a  peace- 
ful solution  was  at  last  reached. 

26.  Resolutions  against  the  Irish  ooerdon  bill  were 
passed  in  the  CanMUan  Pariiament.  Monument  to 
John  C.  Calhotm  unveiled  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

27.  The  ecclesiastical  bill  passed  the  Prussian  House 
(248  to  100). 

29.  The  British  House  of  Commons  declined  to  sub- 
stitute the  word  *'  crime  "  for  '^  c^ense  "  in  the  ooer^ 
don  bilL 

80.  Commissary  Schnaebelea  released  by  the  Ger- 


Mvr  1.  Convention  announced  between  England 
and  Turkey  looking  to  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  in 
1890.    Turkey  cedes  to  England  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

11.  James  W.  Hyatt,  of  Connecticut,  apnomted 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  viet  Connui  N«  Jordan, 
resigned. 

12.  Monument  to  James  A.  Garfield  unvdled  in 
Washington.  Annexation  of  Zululand  by  Great 
Britain.    French  crown-Jewels  sold. 

17.  The  French  mlniatry  resigned  on  the  rejection 
of  its  financial  scheme  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

19.  Samuel  Pasco  chosen  United  Statea  Senator 
ftt>m  Florida. 

Jobs  14.  A  bill  granting  a  temporary  extension  of 
the  franchise  on  a  property  qualification  passed  by  the 
Dutch  Parliament 

21.  Jubilee  celebration  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  Victoria's  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain. 

27.  British  House  of  Commons  paased  the  Irish 
crimes  Inll  (849  to  262).  The  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  rejects  a  measure  providing  for  the  election 
of  Senators  DV  universal  vote.  Cutter-yacht  Genesta 
won  the  Jubilee  yacht-race  around  Great  Britain. 

29.  Jacob  Sharp  convicted  of  briUng  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  New  York  city. 

80.  Bloodless  revolution  in  Hawui.  The  King 
forced  to  grant  concessions  demanded  by  dtiaens  <» 
Honolulu. 

Jahr  1.  Yale  won  the  University  boat-race. 

8.  Meeting  of  veterans  on  the  battie-field  of  Gettys- 
h\xrg. 

4.*  Equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Ambrose  £.  Bumside 
dedicated  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

7.  Mormon  convention  at  Utah  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion for  a  proposed  new  State,  separating  Church  and 
State,  and  forbidding  polvgamy.  Prince  Ferdinand, 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by 
the  Sobra^je.  British  House  of  Lords  abolished  pri- 
mogeniture in  cases  of  intestacy. 

9.  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn  excommunicated  by 
Archbishop  Corrigan. 

14.  Jacob  Sharp  found  guilty  of  bribing  New  York 
Board  of  Aldermen :  sentenced  to  four  years'  impris- 
onment and  $5,000  nne. 

19.  Queen  Victoria  ossented  to  the  Irish  crimes  bill. 

28.  Review  of  the  British  Navy  off  Spithead  in 
honor  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee. 

During  the  month  elections  in  Hungary  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  224  Liberals.  59  Independents,  and  88 
Moderate  Oppositionists ;  Otto,  Kiiw  of  Bavaria,  was 
offldidly  declared  insane ;  and  a  bul  was  passed  bv 
the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies  exempting,  with 
limitations,  the  pay  of  clerks  and  laboren  from  legal 
process. 

Aunt  1.  Election  in  Kentucky ;  Gen.  S.  B.  Budc- 
ner  (Democrat)  chosen  Governor  by  17,000  plurality. 

2.  An  unsuccessfVil  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
the  Czar  of  Russia. 

4.  Election  in  Texas :  vote  on  Prohibitionist  consti- 
tutional amendment,  127,278  for,  and  221,627  ag«nst. 

5.  Land  bill  passed  to  a  third  readin|^  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  Conviction  in  Chicago  of  eleven 
dtv  officials  for  receiving  bribes. 

'§.  fight  in  Colorado  between  Ute  Indians  and  State 
troops ;  4  Indians  killed.  Celebration  at  Monmouth, 
England,  of  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
bbih  of  Henry  V. 
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14.  Prinoe  Ferdinand,  of  Saxe-CobuTig-Gotha,  in- 
stalled ruler  of  Bol^^a;  the  ministry  resigned  at 
once,  and  the  Sobranje  wan  dissolved. 

15.  Contracts  for  new  United  States  cruisers  and 
gun-beats  awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

19.  Proclamation  of  the  Irish  National  League  an- 
nounced in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

25.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, moved  an  address  to  the  Queen,  asking  the 
withdrawal  of  the  proclamation ;  motion  lost  by  272 
to  194. 

September  1.  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  at  Round  Island,  N.  Y. 

2.  New  Bulgarian  Cabinet  announced,  with  M. 
Stambuloff  as  Prime  Minister. 

2^.  Annual  encampment  of  the  Orand  Army  of  the 
Sepublio  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

4.  Meeting  of  the  Irish  National  League  at  Ennis, 
Ireland,  in  defiance  of  the  Queen's  procuimation. 

5.  Labor  Day,  a  holiday  legalized  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  now  observed  for  the  first  time. 
The  9th  International  Medical  Congress  met  in  Wa^- 
ington ;  more  than  4,000  physidans  in  attendance. 

15-17.  Celebration  in  Philadelphia  of  the  framing 
of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

16.  British  Parliament  prorogued.  Mexican  Con- 
gress opened  by  President  Diaz. 

19.  Parliament  of  Holland  opened  by  King  William. 
21.  Launch  of  the  Trafalgar  at  Portsmouth,  England. 
She  is  the  largest  iron-dad  ever  oonstructed. 

24.  William  O'Brien,  the  Irish  agitator,  found 
guilty  of  seditious  language  and  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment.  A  party  of  French  sportsmen 
fired  upon  by  Gennan  guards  near  the  frontier  at  Baon- 
sur-Plaine,  1  killed,  1  wounded ;  much  international 
excitement  followed  but  an  amicable  arrangement  was 
finally  reached. 

25.  Encounter  between  the  police  and  the  people  at 
Mitchelstown,  Ireland. 

27-80.  International  yadit-race  between  British 
cutter  Thistle  and  American  sloop  Volunteer ;  won 
by  Volunteer. 

28.  The  Jubilee  receptions  of  the  Pope  began  at 
Borne,  Italy. 

29.  The  Hungarian  Parliament  opened.  Election 
in  Tennessee  ;  constitutional  amcnoment  in  favor  of 
prohibition  defeated  by  27,693  m^ority. 

Ootobor  1.  Official  scandal  in  French  army  dreles 
oonoemingthe  alWed  sale  of  decorations*  Generals 
Boulanger  and  Ca££rel  involved  and  placed  under  ar- 
rest. 

8.  GKsneral  convention  of  Knights  of  Labor  at  Min- 
neapolis. 

9.  Elections  in  Bulgaria;  258  supporters  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  elected  against  27  Oppositionists. 

14-17.    Riotons  demonstrations  in  London  on  the 
part  of  the  homeless  poor. 
18.  Bronze  statue  or  Gen.  George  Gordon  Meade  un- 


veiled in  Furmount  Paric,  Philadelphia.  Shalce- 
speare  Memorial,  presented  oy  George  W.  Childs  of 
Philadelphia,  dedicated  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Eng- 
land. 

27.  Corner-stone  of  the  monument  to  Gen.  R.  £. 
Lee  laid  at  Biohmond,  Va. 

29.  Statue  of  Lief  Erikson,  the  Noree  explorer,  un- 
veiled at  Boston.  Mass. 

Vorember  8.  Elections  were  held  in  eleven  of  the 
United  States  (details  will  be  found  in  the  special 
articles  on  those  States). 

12.  Four  convicted  anarchists  and  rioters  hanged  in 
Chicago  (the  sentences  of  two  othere  were  commuted 
to  imprisonment  and  another  oonunitted  suicide  in  hia 
cdl). 

1 6.  Bronze  statue  unveiled  at  Lexington,  Ey.,  in 
memorv  of  John  C.  Breckenridge 

17.  John  Most,  anarchist,  arrested  for  uttering  in- 
oendiaiy  language. 

18.  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Churoh,  held  in  Brookl3m,  N.  Y.  The  Czar  and 
Czarina  of  Russia  made  a  state  visit  to  Berlin. 

24.  Yale  won  the  college  diampionship  at  footbaU, 
defeating  Harvard  by  a  score  of  17  to  8. 

27.  Riotous  demonstrations  at  Limeridc,  Ireland,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  mass  meeting  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Irish  patriots. 

29.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York 
reversed  judgment  of  the  lower  court  in  the  conviction 
of  Jacob  Sharp  for  bribing  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
New  York  dty. 

December  1.  Jacob  Sharp  released  on  bail  to  the 
amount  of  $40,000. 

2.  President  Gr^vy,  of  Franoe,  redgned  his  office 
amid  great  exdtement. 

8.  Marie  Francois  Sadi-Camot  chosen  President  of 
the  French  Repuolic. 

5.  The  Fiftieth  Congress  of  the  United  States  met 
•and  oraanized. 

6.  The  President's  message  was  read  to  Congress. 
7-10.  General  Conferences  of  EvaugelicalClmstians 

in  Washington. 

8.  John  Most,  the  anarchist,  sentenced  to  one  year's 
confinement  at  nard  labor  in  the  penitentiary. 

11.  Attempted  assassination  or  Jules  Ferry  in  the 
hall  of  the  Cnamber  of  Deputies  by  a  lunatic. 

12.  £.  L.  Harper,  ktely  President  of  the  Fidelitv 
Bank  of  Cincinnati,  sentenced  to  ten  vcars  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  misappropriation  of  banx  funds. 

15.  National  convention  of  Republican  clubs  in 
New  York  city. 

20.  IsTge  lumber-raft  abandoned  at  sea  while  tow- 
ing from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  York ;  raft  subsequentiy 
broken  up  by  the  sea. 

21.  Steamship  Great  Eastern  sold,  to  be  broken  up. 
Independence  of  Cores  recognized  by  China. 

81.  The  Pope  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  into  the  priesthood. 


F 


rnrANCIiL  review  of  ISST*  This  year  was 
one  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Althoogh  at  inter- 
vals political  afiFairs  in  Europe  were  in  a  state 
of  extreme  tension,  no  serious  resnlts  followed, 
and  the  preparations  which  some  of  ^e  Con- 
tinental nations  made  daring  the  year  for  of- 
fensive or  defensive  operations  may,  unless 
some  accident  should  occur,  prevent  the  collis- 
ion which  has  so  long  been  expected.  In 
France  the  change  in  the  Presidency  from  M. 
Gr^vy  to  M.  Sadi-Oamot  was  attended  with 
even  less  friction  than  sometimes  results  from 
a  municipal  election  or  a  senatorial  contest  in 
this  country.    In  Germany  the  efforts  of  the 


nonagenarian  Emperor  and  of  his  Prime  Minis- 
ter were  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  peace- 
ful relations  with  neighboring  nations,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  military  and  financial 
strength  of  the  Empire  was  materially  aug- 
mented. Russia  was  restless  and  apparently 
continually  on  the  alert  for  a  pretext  for  war, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  carefully  avoided  en- 
tanglements with  any  of  the  great  powers. 
England  enjoyed  a  season  of  political  repose, 
broken  only  by  occasional  disturbances  among 
some  of  her  Irish  subjects. 

The  trade  of  European  nations  appears  to 
have  been  prosperous,  and  the  financial  con- 
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dition  of  all,  with  the  exception  of  Rnasia,  anzietj  in  1886,  bad  less  of  a  distarbing  infln- 

abows  an  improTement.  ence,  mainlj  because  of  tbe  ntilizatioD  of  tbe 

Id  this  ooantry  nothing  of  a  disturbing  char-  coinage  through  the  issue  of  siiver  certificates 
acter  occurred ;  the  laws  were  enforced,  of  small  denominations,  which,  to  a  considera- 
anarchical  demonstrations  were  suppressed,  ble  extent,  satisfied  the  want  for  currency,  and 
and  the  growth  of  socialism  was  materiallj  therefore  proved  of  great  public  convenience, 
checked.  The  organization  of  the  Knights  of  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
Labor  was,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  less  formi-  States  shows  that  during  tbe  fiscal  vear  ending 
dable  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Apparent-  June  80, 1887,  27*8  per  cent,  of  the  receipts 
ly,  members  of  tbe  association  found  that  their  for  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York  consisted  of 
leaders  had,  in  too  many  instances,  been  gov-  United  States  notc«,69|  of  gold  certificates,  and 
erned  more  by  a  desire  for  personid  gain  tnan  12  of  silver  certificates.  I>uring  the  previous 
for  the  good  of  the  order,  and  graduaUy  the  fiscal  year  the  percentage  of  the  latter  was  18*1, 
power  of  the  executive  officers  lessened,  and  and  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1880,  it  was 
disintegration  of  the  organization  commenced.  85*6  percent.  This  is  an  indication  that  the 
The  most  serious  blow  which  the  order  re-  witharawid  of  small  United  States  notes  and 
ceived  was  in  February,  when  members  of  a  the  substitution  of  silver  certificates  of  low  de- 
district  association  refused  to  quit  work  for  the  nomination  was  a  wise  measure,  resulting  in 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  strike  of  the  long-  keeping  the  latter  in  active  circulation.  With 
shoremen  and  coal-handlers.  The  rebellion  a  view  to  prevent  the  embarrassment  which 
quickly  spread  to  other  districts  of  the  Knights,  may  some  time  occur  from  the  continued  coin- 
and  then  those  who  had  by  blind  obedience  to  age  of  the  standard  dollar,  the  Secretary  of  the 
the  demands  of  their  leaders  sufiTered  privation.  Treasury,  in  his  report  to  Congress,  suggested 
sought  to  return  to  their  former  employment  that  the  214,000,000  silver  dollars  in  the  Treas- 
only  to  find  their  places  filled.  The  signal  faU-  nry  at  the  date  of  his  report  will  more  than 
ure  of  this  strike  encouraged  employers  to  re-  suffice  to  redeem  all  the  sUver  certificates  that 
sist  unjust  demands  when  made  by  their  work-  can  be  issued  against  all  the  dollars  which  will 
men,  and  the  result  was  more  peaceful  if  not  be  coined  for  years  to  come  under  the  present 
harmonious  relations  between  capital  and  la-  act,  and  he  therefore  advised  that  the  law  be 
bor.  Manufacturing  interests  revived,  and  in  so  amended  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  is- 
almost  all  branches  they  were  active  and  at-  sue  certificates  against  the  coining  value  of  tbe 
tended  with  profitable  results.  The  workmen  bullion  bought,  and  to  coin  only  such  number 
had  steady  employment  at  fair  wages  in  place  of  dollars  as  be  might  deem  expedient, 
of  the  irregular  labor  from  which  they  suf-  The  constantly  accumulating  surplus  in  the 
fered  during  the  greater  part  of  the  previous  Treasury  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  during 
year,  and,  in  view  of  this  experience,  doubtless  the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  the  conviction 
the  large  majority  of  intelligent  laborers  de-  that  the  Secretary  was  unable,  without  further 
cided  at  the  first  opportunity  to  abandon  the  authority  of  law,  to  distribute  this  surplus,  in- 
organization  which,  while  promising  so  much,  dnced  bank-officers  to  pursue  a  very  conserva- 
resulted  in  so  little  real  benefit.  tive  course,  fearing  trouble  should  an  emer- 

That  the  year  was  a  prosperous  one  for  agri-  gency  arise.  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
culturists  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  our  crop  promptly  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
of  wheat  is  valued  at  t41 9,520,000;  that  of  subject;  and  asked  for  early  legislation,  at  the 
com  at  $917,280,000,  and  that  of  cotton  at  same  time  suggesting  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 
$884,620,000,  making  a  total  of  $1,671,420,-  Toward  the  close  oif  the  year  some  bankers 
000.  The  production  of  anthracite  coal  is  feared  that  the  action  taken  by  Congress  might 
valued  at  not  far  from  $140,000,000.  The  con-  compel  the  Secretary  to  withdraw  from  the  de- 
struction of  nearly  18,000  miles  of  railroad  pository  banks  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds 
called  for  the  distribution  of  about  $254,000,-  he  had  placed  therein  for  tne  purpose  of  assist- 
000  among  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  ing  in  relieving  the  money  market ;  but  these 
land-owners,  and  men  who  were  employed  fears  were  partially  allayed  when  it  was  seen 
upon  the  work.  The  speculation  in  lands  and  that  the  withdrawal  could  be  gradually  made, 
town  sites  West  and  South  brought  fortunes  to  and  that  if  the  money  should  be  taken  for  gov- 
those  who  were  in  a  position  to  benefit  by  the  emment  disbursements  it  would  pass  from  one 
rise  in  values.  The  industrial  development  of  bank  to  another  like  any  other  deposit,  and 
the  South  was  in  some  instances  marvelous,  thus  remain  in  the  channels  of  trade. 
Earnings  of  railroads  in  almost  every  section  While  legitimate  business  in  almost  all 
of  the  country  were  unprecedentedly  great  branches  was  good  and  generally  profitable 
Capitalists  obtained  satisfactory  returns  for  the  during  the  year,  speculation  was  not  attend- 
money  they  had  to  loan  or  had  invested  in  ed  with  satisfactory  results.  Tbe  attempt  to 
banking  or  other  enterprises.  Commerce  was  comer  coffee  and  wheat  in  June  met  with  a 
generally  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and,  al-  disastrous  failure,  and  the  snbseqnent  manipn- 
though  mercantile  failures  were  in  excess  of  lation  of  wheat  at  San  Francisco  seriously 
those  for  1886,  doubtless  many  resulted  from  involved  all  the  parties  connected  with  it. 
tbe  unprofitable  operations  of  previous  years.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  a  very 

The  silver  question,  which  was  a  source  of  decided  rise  in  copper,  caused  by  the  operations 


see 
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of  a  foreign  syndicate  who  had  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  product.  Few,  ontside  the  cliqaei^i, 
made  money  in  stocks,  and  the  majority  of  the 
non- professional  specoktors  were  unfortunate 
in  their  ^entares. 

The  following  tabular  sorTey  of  the  econom- 
ical conditions  and  results  of  1887  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  is  from  of- 
ficial returns,  and  also  from  the  ^^  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  ^' : 


ECONOMICAL  CONDrriONS 
AND  RISULTS. 

18M. 

1887. 

Coin  ABd  ciureney  in  tlie  Unit- 
ed dtatefl,  November  1  . . . . 
Merctotile  teilom 

$l,686.Sn,000 

114,644,119 

666,489,189 

718,404,081 

6a,598,646 

68,880,198 

8,646 

816.046,887 

457,000,000 

l,66a.000,000 

6.418,000 

6,86^82S 

8S,18^862 

86,048,646 

886,681 

$1,678,009,950 
167,560,944 

Imports  of  mereliandiae 

Exports  of  merchandise 

Iroporti  of  irold  and  f  liver . . . 
Exports  of  gold  and  stiver . . . 
Bailroads  oonstmeted,  mlies . 
Oroes  earnings,  110  railroads 

Wheat  raised,  bushels 

Com  raised,  bosbHs 

708,807,811 

715,880,956 

61,661,918 

86,789,414 

18,784 

860,880,567 

456,000.000 

1,456,000.000 

6,650,000 

Cotton  nUsed,  bales 

PIg-lron  produced,  net  tons.. 
Anthracite   ooal   produced, 
tons 

7,187,206 
81,641,017 

Petroleum,  barrels 

Immigration 

81,570,000 
509,881 

The  prices  of  leading  staples  on  or  abont 
Jan.  1, 1888,  compared  with  prices  at  the  same 
date  in  1887  and  1886,  were  as  follow : 


6  per  cent.,  and  very  little  conid  be  done  in 
commercial  paper;  and  late  in  September 
merchants  were  unable  to  obtain  discounts 
except  at  high  rates,  and  in  some  cases  9  and 
even  15  per  cent,  were  paid  for  the  accommo- 
dation. For  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the 
tendency  was  toward  ease  for  commercial 
paper,  and  time-loans  were  renewed  at  5  @  6 
per  cent,  for  80  days  to  four  and  five  monlLf^, 
out  chiefly  by  out-of-town  institutions,  oar 
city  banks,  daring  the  month  of  December, 
preferring  to  loan  on  call,  thus  keeping  bank- 
ers* balances  unusaally  low  for  Uie  season. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  under  the 
act  of  March  80,  1887,  on  the  application  of 
banks  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  early  in  the 
year  made  those  cities  central  reserve  centers, 
requiring  the  banks  to  keep  25  per  cent,  of 
their  reserve  at  home.  This,  to  some  extent, 
assisted  in  the  withdrawal  of  balances  held  in 
New  York  to  the  credit  of  institutions  in  these 
new  reserve  cities,  and  the  money  thus  sent  to 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  was  retained.  Specula- 
tion in  farm-lands  and  real-estate  mortgages, 
extensions  of  r^lroads  in  the  Western  country, 
and  active  business  throughout  that  section 
and  in  the  South,  altogether  contributed  to 
drain  the  banks  of  New  York  of  the  balances 
owing  to  interior  institutions,  and  fears  that 


Cotton,  middlinjf  uplands,  per  pound . . . 

Wool,  American  X  a,  per  poond 

Iron,  American  pig  Ko.  1,  per  ton 

Bteel  rails  at  miUs 

Wlieat,  No.  8  red  winter,  per  bosliel  . . . 
Com,  Western  mixed  No.  8,  per  bnahel 
PoriL,  mesa,  per  barrel 


1886. 


H 
87 

$18  00^118  50 
$84  00(^185  00 

9i>i 

50i 
$10  00  ^  $10  85 


1887. 


H 
84^  88 

$20  00  ig  $81  00 

$8700 

98| 

$18  60  (^  $18  75 


1888. 


8H®i8^ 
$21  00^  $81  50 
$88  00g$88  00 

68 
$16  50  ^  $1$  00 


The  HtMy  Market — The  range  for  the  year 
for  money  on  call,  represented  by  bankers' 
balances,  was  from  67  per  cent.,  June  30,  to 
1  per  cent.,  August  18.  The  highest  rate 
was  in  part  due  to  manipulation,  but  mainly  to 
the  disturbance  resulting  from  the  collapse  of 
the  wheat-corner  at  Chicago  and  tiie  subse- 
quent failure  of  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  at 
Cincinnati.  The  lowest  rate  simply  reflected 
a  temporary  absence  of  demand  toward  the 
close  of  the  day^s  business.  During  the  first 
qaarter  of  the  year  the  range  for  bankers'  bal- 
ances was  from  8  to  H  P^i*  oent,  averaging 
about  4.  For  the  next  quarter  the  range  was 
from  20  to  2^  per  cent.,  averaging  6.  Dnring 
the  third  quarter  there  was  a  range  of  from 
67  to  1  per  cent.,  the  average  falling  from  10 
to  5.  Thereafter,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  bankers'  balances  ranged  from  10  to  2 
per  cent.,  averaging  4^.  Conimeroial  paper  of 
60  to  90  days'  date,  and  first  class,  was  com- 
paratively easy  dnring  the  first  quarter  at 
from  4i  to  6  per  cent,  and  at  this  period  time- 
loans  on  stock  collateral,  running  from  four 
to  five  months,  gradually  became  in  good  re- 

Suest,  borrowers  anticipating  active  money  and 
esiring  to  make  early  provision.  This  in- 
quiry for  time-loans  was  so  urgent  during  the 
next  six  months  that  rates  advanced  from  4  to 


the  wild  speculation  in  wheat  and  in  other 
staples  and  in  mortgages  upon  farms  of  uncer- 
tain value  would  some  day  suddenly  collapse, 
induced  our  bankers  to  pursue  a  very  conserva- 
tive course,  which,  in  many  cases,  resulted  in 
injury  to  mercantile  interests,  especially  in  the 
city.  The  break  in  the  wheat  and  coffee 
corners,  June  14  and  15,  and  the  disas- 
trous results  which  followed  seemed  to  justify 
bank-managers  in  continuing  their  conserva- 
tive course,  and  appeals  were  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  relieve,  by  pur- 
chases of  bonds,  the  monetary  stringency 
which  threatened  all  commercial  interests. 
The  Secretary  had,  up  to  and  including  May 

20,  called  in  $63,612,250  Sper-cent.  bonds 
for  redemption,  the  last  call  on  the  above- 
named  date  being  for  $19,717,500  on  all  the 
outstanding  bonds  of  tiiis  issue,  and  this  call 
matured  July  1.  After  consideration  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  country,  the  Secretary,  on 
August  4,  directed  that  the  interest  due  at 
various  dat-es,  to  and  including  January  1,  be 
paid  with  a  rebate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  also  that  41-per-cent.  bonds  be  purchased 
for  the  sinking-fund  each  week.  After  $11,- 
565,800  had  been  so  bought  up  to  September 

21,  the  supply  became  so  limited  that  further 
purchases  could  not  be  made  with  profit  to  the 
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GovemiDent.  The  money  market  had  been 
only  temporarily  relieved  by  this  nolicy  of  the 
Secretary,  and  therefore  he  deciaed,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  to  bny  4-  as  well  as  4i-per-cent 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  $14,000,000,  also  for  the 
sinking-fond,  and  to  pay,  without  rebate,  $6,- 
600, 0(K)  interest  dne  October  1.  Purchases 
of  about  $18,000,000  of  these  bonds  were  made, 
thus  completing  the  sinkiDg-fnnd  requirements 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  resulted  in  a 
little  easier  feeling,  and  the  market  was  fur- 
ther relieved  by  the  increase,  commencing  in 
October,  of  the  number  of  the  depository 
banks  throughout  the  country  and  tne  aug- 
mentation of  the  amount  of  pnblic  money 
which  each  bank  was  entitled  to  hold.  As 
this  increase  in  the  deposits  naturally  called 
for  United  States  bonds  as  security,  no  further 
purchases  of  them  could  be  profitably  made, 
even  if  the  Secretary  had  anthority  of  law 
therefor.  Both  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  called  the  attention  of 
Congress,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  De- 
cember, to  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  de- 
partment further  to  diFtribute  the  almost  con- 
stantly-increasing  surplus  was  exhausted,  and 
prompt  legislation  asked  for.  Summing  up 
the  operations  of  the  Treasury  for  the  relief  of 
the  monev  market,  we  have  $68,612,250  8-per- 
cents.  called  in  for  redemption,  of  which  $62,- 
877,160  were  redeemed;  $11,565,800  4i-per- 
cents.,  and  $18,000,000  4-per-cents.  bought  for 
the  sinking  fund,  and  $25,714,417  public  money 

5 laced  in  the  designated  depositories  since 
uly  1.  This  makes  $112,656,867  distributed 
from  the  Treasury  independent  of  interest  pay- 
ments. The  net  gold  imports  for  the  year  to 
November  80th  were  $84,806,111,  which, 
added  to  the  above,  makes  a  total  supply  of 
$146,962,978.    Notwithstanding  this,  however. 


the  demand  for  customs  and  the  drain  to  the 
interior  kept  the  reserves  of  the  banks  com- 
paratively low.  The  highest  amount  of  sur- 
plus reported  was  $22,298,450  on  January  29, 
when  the  banks  held  an  average  of  $118,088,- 
900  reserve,  consisting  of  $92,851,600  gold  and 
$25,187,800  legal  tenders.  The  surplus  gradu- 
ally fell  to  $8,845,900  by  June  26,  but  the 
gold  dropped  to  $68,120,400  September  10, 
then  recovered  to  $78,816,600  by  October  29, 
and  again  fell  to  $68,146,800  December  8. 
The  demand  from  the  interior  for  legal  tenders 
reduced  the  amount  to  $18,989,500  by  April 
9.  Then  came  an  increase  to  $24,889,200  by 
May  28,  followed  by  a  fall  to  $20,828,800, 
October  1,  and  then  there  was  a  recovery  to 
$27,259,800  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  sur- 
plus then  stood  at  $8,659,160,  against  $11,- 
962,176,  October  29.  Discounts  were  $870,- 
917,500,  April  9,  the  highest  point  of  the  year. 
Then  came  a  fall  to  $844,888,900  by  Septem- 
ber 8,  and  a  recovery  to  $856,540,000  by  the 
close  of  December.  Deposits  were  at  the 
maximum  $892,771,200,  February  12.  The 
full  was  gradual  to  $841,986,900,  September 
24,  and  then  came  a  recovery  to  $858,768,- 
400,  November  4.  Bank-clearings  showed  the 
highest  daily  average,  $184,794,859,  January 
9.  The  lowest  average  was  $84,251,288,  Au- 
gust 20,  and  the  highest  after  that  date,  $129,- 
654,229,  November  19. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports  the 
failure,  during  the  year,  of  eight  national  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,550,000,  and  six 
of  these  failures  resulted  from  mismanagement 
or  embezzlements.  The  condition  ot  the  New 
York  Clearing-House  banks,  the  rates  for 
money,  exchange,  and  nlver,  and  prices  for 
United  States  bonds  on  or  about  Jan.  1, 1886-8, 
are  shown  in  the  following  summary : 


BANK  RrrnnNS,  etc. 


Kcw  Touc  Cnr  Bamki: 
IxMiiB  ftod  dlseoonU .... 

8p6cio  ................. 

Ctrcvlatloo 

Ketdflpoifts i 

Legftl  tenders 

Retpdred  rsMrre 

Beaerreheld 


Borphit 

Iffomnr.  Exauiios,  8n.Tn: 

Call-kwns 

Prime  |Mper,  60  dAji 

Bflver  in  London,  per  onnee . 
Prime  Bterilxv  bllb.  60  di^s. 

0iiiTB>  Statu  Boiim: 
6e.  ctUTMcy,  1808  .........< 

4|«of  1901,  eoapon 

4tofl907,  ooQpoo 


1886. 


$880,900,800 

60,791.100 

94»T9,S00 

87«,9ao.aoo 

89.8O<),S00 

04,280.825 

118,020,800 


$24^,475 

4§0 
46H<f< 

4be 


1887. 


$848,667,600 

88,718,100 
7,011,iM)0 

800.866,600 
19,870,400 
89,817,160 

102,088,600 


$12,871360 

40^9 
6^6» 
40|cr. 
4  61i 


1888. 


$868,640,000 
71,189,800 
8.0774M)0 
869,860.800 
87,260.800 
80,S89,960 
98,899,100 


$8,&&0,160 

6®6 

44/.  d, 
4  6Si 

185 

lOBi 
126| 


Appended  is  the  New  York  Olearing-House  statement  of  totals  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter  of  1887  and  at  the  end  of  the  year : 


DATE. 


•Imtturr  8.... 

March  «8 

June  85 

DeotomDer  84 
'      81. 


$848,470,800 
86^408,000 
865,4(^.400 
846,488wM¥) 
850,540,000 


Sptda. 


$<«.6O9.8O0 
79,602.700 
72.980.700 
70,621,900 
71,180,800 


ClmlatlsB. 

$7,fe«.^oo 

7,647,500 
8.294,100 
8,2«7,900 
8.on300 


Dtpodto. 


$870,188,900 
874.702.800 
889.154,400 
841.085,900 
869360,800 


$81,812,800 
80.260.700 
88,106,800 
80.778.a00 
87,860,800 
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FvreigB  EidMigCi — ^Imports  of  merohandise  market,  whicb  enabled  importations  of  gold  to 
for  the  year  ending  Dea  31,1887,  were  $46,-  be  made,  was  manifestly  one  neither  to  trade 
878,122  above  those  for  the  corresponding  pe-  conditions  nor  to  any  plethora  of  gold  in  Eng- 
riod  in  1886,  and  the  exports  of  domestic  and  land  or  France,  bat  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
foreign  goods  for  the  same  time  were  $1,916,-  the  rates  for  money  niled  in  this  oonntry  so 
985  more.  The  excess  of  merchandise  exports  mnch  higher  than  they  did  in  London  as  to  in- 
over  imports  for  the  calendar  year  was  $6,618,-  dnce  bankers  to  employ  their  foreign  balances 
646  against  $49,974,832  for  the  same  time  in  in  our  market.  These  borrowings  of  foreign 
1886.  There  was  an  excess  of  imports  over  capital  for  temporary  use  were  extended  from 
exports  of  specie  and  bullion  amounting  to  time  to  time,  as  the  loan  bills  matared,  and  it 
$24,872,499  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1887,  is  estimated  that  they  amonnted  to  at  least 
against  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  $9,-  £6,000,000  sterling.  In  addition  to  this  there 
806,562  for  the  same  time  in  1886.  The  excess  of  were  negotiations  of  loans  upon  bonds  of  new 
imports  over  exports  of  merchandise  and  specie  or  reorganized  roads,  or  borrowings  of  capital 
for  the  period  mentioned  was  $18,868,864,  upon  lines  in  process  of  reorganization,  amount- 
against  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  ing  to  as  much  more;  and  there  were  also 
$69,781,384  for  the  corres|>onding  twelve  purchases  at  intervals  of  stocks  or  bonds  or 
months  of  1886.  Bat,  notwithstanding  this  Wh  for  speculative  purposes,  which  were 
adverse  apparent  trade  balance,  foreign  ex-  more  or  less  promptly  arawn  against.  All 
change  only  at  infrequent  intervals  daring  the  these  transactions  famished  a  supply  of  ex- 
year  ruled  at  or  near  the  gold-exporting  point  change  which,  while  it  was  plentiful,  stima- 
The  banks  of  England  and  of  France,  when-  lated  imports  of  gold.  Early  in  January  there 
ever  a  drain  of  gold  to  America  was  either  was  a  good  demand  for  sterling  to  remit  for 
threatened  or  in  actual  progress,  sought  to  stocks  sold  for  European  account,  and  there 
avert  or  to  limit  such  drain,  either  by  manipu-  was  also  an  inquiry  for  long  bills  for  investment 
lation  of  the  discount  market  or  by  an  advance  and  for  speculation.  This  strong  tone  carried 
in  the  premium  upon  gold  bars  or  full- weight  exchange  above  the  gold-importing  pointy  and 
coins.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  bull-  the  limit  at  which  imports  could  be  made  was 
ion  in  the  Bank  of  England  amonnted  to  increased  by  the  Bank  of  England  putting  a 
£19,307,231,  and  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  premium  upon  bars,  and  the  Bank  of  France 
liabilities  was  30|  per  cent.  The  largest  amount  holding  full- weight  Napoleons  at  an  advance  of 
of  bullion  held  by  the  bank  daring  the  year  one  franc  per  1,000.  Toward  the  dose  of 
was  £24,770,532  on  March  30,  and  with  this  January  the  intamption  to  exports,  caused  by 
sum  the  bank  governors  decided  a  fortnight  later  the  strike  of  longshoremen  in  New  York  and 
to  reduce  the  minimum  rate  of  discount  to  2^  vicinity,  made  commercial  bills  so  scarce  as  to 
percent.,  and  by  the  close  of  April  a  further  re-  force  rates  of  bonkers^  sterling  to  within  a 
auction  was  made  to  2  per  cent.,  the  proportion  fraction  of  the  gold-exporting  point,  and  by  the 
of  reserve  to  liabilities  then  being  601-  per  middle  of  February  gold  was  shipped  to  Eng- 
cent  It  was  not  until  August  3  that  the  bank  land  in  moderate  amounts.  By  tiie  end  of 
rate  was  raised,  and  then  it  was  placed  at  3,  February  the  supply  of  bills  increased,  in  con- 
remaining  at  that  point  until  the  close  of  the  sequence  of  the  free  movement  of  breadstuffs, 
month,  when  it  was  further  advanced  to  4  per  the  partial  embargo  on  the  commerce  of  the 
cent.,  at  which  it  stood  at  the  end  of  the  year,  port  having  been  raised  by  the  collapse  of  the 
But  at  no  time  was  the  open  market  rate  close  longshoremen^s  strike.  Early  in  the  following 
to  the  bank  minimum,  with  perhaps  the  excep-  month  liberal  sales  of  short  sterling,  mainly 
tion  of  a  few  days  early  in  the  fall,  and  on  matnring  long  bills,  boaght  in  January,  started 
two  occasions  the  bank  governors  sought  to  selling  of  commercial  sterling,  and  the  market 
sustain  the  street  rate  by  borrowing  for  the  was  somewhat  affected  by  activity  in  money, 
bank  upon  consols.  The  Bank  of  France  By  the  middle  of  March  sales  of  loan  bills  had 
opened  the  year  with  the  equivalent  of  £49,-  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  rates  of  sterling, 
100,166  gold.  This  was  reduced  to  £47,494,-  and  then  commenced  the  borrowings  of  foreign 
079  by  April  14,  and  after  this  the  amonnt  capital,  which  thereafter  had  such  an  important 
fluctuated  between  this  sum  and  £48,400,182.  influence  upon  the  market.  At  the  beginning 
The  gold  in  the  Bank  of  Germany  can  not  be  of  April  the  discount  rate  for  sixty-day  tothree- 
accurately  stated,  but  the  closest  estimate  months'  bills  in  London  was  1|  per  cent.,  and 
places  it  at  about  £18,000,000  January  1,  at  Paris  the  open  market  rate  was  2,  and  at 
advancing  to  £21,800,000  by  June  28,  then  Berlin  2f  per  cent,  while  the  call-loan  rate 
falling  to  £19,300,000  October  7,  and  rising  to  in  New  York  averaged  about  6.  This  condi- 
about  £20,159,000  by  tlie  end  of  the  year.  ti<m  of  the  money  markets  induced  buying  of 
London  and  Paris  doubtless  sapplied  a  large  long  bills  and  further  borrowings  of  foreign 
part  of  Germany's  reqnirements  during  1887,  capital  were  made  later  in  the  month.  In  May 
and  it  is  known  that,  while  this  movement  to  the  tone  was  steadier,  although  money  con- 
Germany  was  in  progress,  the  centers  above  tinned  cheap  in  London  and  on  the  Continent, 
named  were  meeting  demands  for  America  and  comparatively  dear  here,  but  early  in  June 
and  tlie  Argentine  Republic.  sterling  declined  under  the  influence  of  offer- 
That   condition   of   our  foreign  exchange  ings  of  bills  against  outgoing  securities  and  ne- 
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godatioDB  of  railroad  loans,  and  by  the  middle  year.  The  Bessemer  steel-rail  ])rodaction  was 
of  the  month  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  re-  1,950,000  tons  against  1,574,708  in  1886.  Iron- 
salted  in  such  fi'ee  sales  of  commercial  drafts  ore  was  product  to  the  extent  of  11,000,000 
that  the  market  became  very  weak.  Later,  gross  tons.  Prices  for  rails  were  maintained 
active  money,  due  to  the  feverish  condition  of  until  after  the  middle  of  the  year,  when  they 
the  stock  market,  the  break  in  wheat  and  yielded,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
coffee,  and  the  failure  of  the  Fidelity  Bank  at  petition  of  imported  rails,  but  mainly  because 
Cincinnati,  assisted  in  unsettling  exchange,  and  uf  the  conviction  that  the  phenomenid  demand 
in  the  last  few  days  of  the  month  sterling  fell  for  new  railroads  could  not  continue.  New 
to  points  which  justified  gold  imports,  and  iron-mines  were  developed,  principally  in  the 
about  $1,850,000  of  the  metal  was  ordered  out  Gogebic  region  and  in  Alabama.  The  indus- 
from  London.  At  the  same  time  Germany  trial  growth  of  the  South  during  the  year  was 
drew  gold  from  the  British  metropolis  to  assist  most  remarkable,  covering  almost  the  entire 
in  floating  her  new  loan  of  100,000,000  nuirks.  range  of  manufacturing.  Of  the  fourteen  South- 
In  July  the  tone  of  exchange  was  heavy,  but  em  States  there  were  only  four  in  which  the 
rates  were  fractionally  above  the  gold-import-  capital  invested  in  new  enterprises  was  not 
ing  point.  Early  in  August  the  Bank  of  Eng-  double  the  amount  of  the  previous  year.  Wool- 
land  minimum  rate  of  discount  was  advanced  en-goods  manufacturers,  particularly  at  the 
to  8  per  cent,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  drain  North,  probably  made  leas  money  than  they  did 
of  gold  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  this  only  in  1886,  but  they  worked  principally  on  orders, 
temporarily  affected  exchange,  and  by  the  and,  therefore,  did  not  accumalate  large  stocks 
middle  of  the  month  rates  fell  so  as  to  justify  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  auction-rooms.  Pro- 
a  renewal  of  gold  imports,  the  dedine  bemg  as-  ducers  of  worsted  goods,  such  as  cloths  and 
flisted  by  the  negotiation  of  a  railroad  loan,  and  coatings,  turned  their  attention  to  casrimeres, 
the  metal  moved  hither  from  London  and  the  chiefly  because  they  could  not  compete  with 
Continent  in  comparatively  liberal  amounts  the  foreign  fabrics  of  the  same  class  of  mate- 
during  the  remaiDoer  of  this  month  until  the  rial,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  change,  they  had 
middle  of  September  when  a  rise  in  sterling  a  prosperous  year.  The  manufacturers  of  knit- 
checked  imports  from  London,  but  the  move-  goods  were  full  of  orders  during  the  whole  of 
ment  from  Paris  was  only  partially  interrupted,  uie  twelvemonth,  the  consumption  was  marvel- 
although  the  Bank  of  France  advanced  the  ous,  sales  were  prompt,  and  prices  fair.    In  cot- 

Eremium  on  gold  to  8  francs  per  1,000,  the  ton  and  print  goods  the  business  of  the  mills 

ighest  point  recorded  in  many  years.  Toward  was  profitable,  with  some  notable  exceptions, 

the  close  of  the  month  a  fall  in  sterling  again  New  railroad  mileage  was  about  12,724  miles, 

started  gold  from  London,  but  it  was  checked  principally  in  Kansas,  Texas,  Nebraska,  Michi- 

in  October,'  and  exchange  was  strong  during  gan,   Alabama,   Colorado,   Montana,   Dakota, 

this  month  in  response  to  a  demand  to  remit  Georgia,  and  California.    Coal  prodoction  was 

for  stocks  sold  for  European  account  and  in  vigorously  pushed,  the  demand  was  good,  and 

settlement  of  borrowed  capital  which  was  then  pnces  generally  uniform.     The  total  output 

being   returned.    Thereafter  during   the  re-  for  the  year  was  84,641,017  tons  against  82,- 

mainder  of  the  year  commercial  bills  were  186,862  in  1886. 

scarce,  bankers^  sterling  in  limited  supply,  and  RaflreaJs*— The  most  important  event  of  the 
the  market  gradually  i^vanced  so  that  at  the  year  affecting  the  railroad  interests  of  the 
end  of  December  it  stood  midway  between  the  country  was  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
gold  importing  and  the  exporting  points.  interstate  commerce  act,  which  went  into 
BanMirtag  IntatricSi^ — ^The  laoor  troubles  operation  April  5.  While  the  bill  was  under 
had  less  infiuenoe  upon  manufacturing  enter-  discussion,  opinions  were  expressed  by  promi- 
prises  in  1887  than  they  did  in  the  previous  nent  railroad-managers  that  its  rigid  enforce- 
year.  The  employers  seemed  to  feel  more  con-  ment  would  prove  injurious,  if  not  disastrous 
fidence  in  their  ability  to  resist  uigust  demands,  to  the  transportation  interests  of  the  country, 
and  the  various  organizations  of  the  Knights  of  and  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  law, 
Labor,  probably  profiting  by  the  ill-success  in  their  estimation,  was  the  fourth  section  de- 
which  attended  their  efforts  in  1886,  were  less  daring  it  to  be  unlawful  for  any  common  car- 
exacting  in  their  requirements.  The  strike  of  rier,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to 
the  coal-handlers  in  January  temporarily  un-  charge  or  receive  any  greater  compensation,  in 
settled  the  market  for  coal,  but  it  only  partial-  the  aggregate,  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
ly  checked  the  operations  of  the  iron- works  in  gers  or  of  like  kind  of  property,  under  sub- 
Pennsylvania,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  strike  stantially  similar  conditions,  for  a  shorter  than 
manufacturing  of  iron  and  steel  increased,  and,  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line,  in  the 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  demand  for  railroad  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  included 
and  structural  purposes,  the  mills  were  kept  at  within  the  longer  distance.  Immediately  upon 
their  full  capacity  for  the  greater  part  of  the  the  measure  taking  effect  the  commissioners 
▼ear.  The  production  of  these  articles  was  the  appointed  under  it,  acting  by  authority  of  the 
largest  on  record,  exceeding  that  of  1886,  and  law  giving  them  the  power,  suspended,  for 
the  output  of  pig-iron  is  estimated  at  6,260,000  ninety  days,  the  operation  of  this  section  on 
gross  tons  a^nst  6,683,829  in  the  previous  the  application  of  Southern  and  other  roads 
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baring  competing  water-rontes  or  other  com- 
petitive lines,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
ninetj  days  the  commissioners  rendered  a  de- 
cision, in  substance  declaring  that  the  carrier 
must  for  himself,  and  at  his  own  risk,  decide 
the  qaestion  of  his  liabilitj  nnder  the  section. 
The  only  judicial  decision  on  this  point  is  the 
one  rendered  bj  Jadge  Deady,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  sitting  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, in  which  the  rule  was  laid  down  that 
*'  freight  carried  to  or  from  a  competitive  point 
is  alwajs  carried  under  substantially  dissimilar 
circumstances  and  conditions  from  that  carried 
to  or  from  non-competitive  points.  In  the 
latter  case  the  railway  makes  its  own  rates. 
In  Uie  former  case  the  circumstances  are  al- 
together different  The  power  of  a  corpora- 
tion to  make  its  own  rates  is  limited  to  the 
necessities  of  the  situation.  Competition  con- 
trols the  charge.  It  must  take  what  it  can  get, 
or  abandon  the  field  and  let  its  trade  go  to 
rust."  This  decision  was  regarded  as  practi- 
cally nullifying  the  fourth  section  of  the  inter- 
state law,  and  soon  after  its  announcement  the 


Trunk.  At  the  close  of  the  year  amendments 
to  the  interstate  law  were  suggested,  one  of 
which  was  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  goods 
transported  on  Canadian  roads  from  points  in 
the  United  States  to  other  points  in  this  conn- 
try,  the  object  being  to  prevent  competition  bj 
these  lines.  By  the  change  in  tiie  management 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  through  the  retire- 
ment of  its  president,  Mr.  Garrett,  the  road 
was  brought  into  harmony  with  the  other  main 
trunk-lines,  thus  insuring  uniformity  of  rates. 
The  successful  reorganization  of  the  Reading 
had  an  important  influence  upon  the  anthracite- 
coal  Irad^  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Cen- 
tral New  Jersey,  together  with  its  alliance  with 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  tended  to  harmonize  trans- 
portation interests  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  which  had  long  been  in  conflict. 

The  following  table  shows  gross  and  net 
earnings  of  the  principal  trunk-roads,  the  re- 
ports, except  for  the  Pennsylvania,  being  made 
for  fiscal  years,  and  the  returns  of  the  New 
York  Central  including  the  operation  of  the 
West  Shore  leased  line : 


ROADS. 

1881-'88. 

1882-'83. 

188&-'84. 

1884-'85. 

X885-'86. 

1886-'87. 

Pbnnbtltania  : 
Oroaa  eamingt 

$49,079,884 
18,482,420 

80,828,781 
11,282,807 

19,975,774 
6,887,681 

]8,88ae75 
7,4M,C62 

$61,088,«ltt 
19,886,102 

88,770,722 
13,020,128 

22,802,246 
7,867,668 

19,789,$87 

8,706,828 

$48,666,911 
18,069,902 

28,148.667 
10,299,866 

21,687,485 
^279,863 

19,486.607 
7,760,800 

$46,615,027 
16,186,260 

24,429,441 
8410,069 

18,984,678 

4,687,066 

16.616.642 
6.648,067 

$60,879,068 
17,769,461 

80,606,861 
ll,89^984 

22,000,046 
6,111,408 

18^22,488 
6,886,606 

POMUM 

Net  eamlngB 

18,664,788 
86.297,066 

ITkw  Tobk  Cbhtbal  : 
OroM  eamlngB 

Net  eamliiffa 

12,908,482 

Ebii: 
GroAS etfolngB 

24,210,858 

Net  eernlniTB 

6,819,686 
20,656,086 

Daltxmo&b  and  Obio  : 
Oros>  earnings 

Net  eArnings 

6,668,906 

transcontinental  lines  of  road  proceeded  to  tnke 
advantage  of  it,  claiming  that  they  were  in  com- 
petition with  the  Pacific  Mail  as  a  water-ronte. 
A  few  suits  were  brought  during  the  year  by 
shippers  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  who 
claimed  that  this  and  other  provisions  of  the 
law  had  been  evaded  or  disregarded,  but  no 

Judicial  decision  was  reached,  the  cases  not 
laving  been  brought  to  trial.  The  main  trunk- 
lines  of  the  country  were  not  unfavorably  af- 
fected by  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  only  a 
comparatively  few  local  roads  suffered.  Kates 
for  freight  and  passengers  were  advanced  by 
nearly  all  the  lines  on  or  after  the  passage  of 
the  law;  the  pooling- system  was  abandoned, 
this  being  prohibited  by  the  act ;  free  passes 
were  generally  abolished,  and  other  reforms, 
permitted  or  required  by  the  act,  were  insti- 
tuted, and  the  result  was  shown  in  substantial- 
ly increased  earnings  of  nearly  all  the  railroads 
of  the  country.  After  the  winter- wheat  crop 
was  moved,  the  Granger  roads  began  to  cut 
rates,  and  this  cutting  was  more  or  less  vigor- 
ous at  intervals  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  in  the  fall.  Early  in  the  winter 
the  Grand  Trunk,  of  Canada,  commenced  a  cut 
upon  dressed-beef  rates,  which  was  met  by  the 
American  trunk-lines,  and  the  war  was  carried 
on  so  vigorously  that  it  soon  after  ended  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  contest  by  the  Grand 


The  Cn^ — The  yield  of  wheat  for  the  season 
of  1687  is  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  only  abont  1,000,000  bushels  less  than 
that  for  the  previous  year,  while  that  of  com 
is  nearly  210,000,000  bushels  less.  The  esti- 
mates of  cotton  vary,  but  good  authorities 
claim  a  crop  of  6,660,000  bales  against  6,513,- 
620  for  1886.  The  spring- wheat  area  was  en- 
larged west  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  the  ex- 
treme Northwest  and  particularly  in  Dakota^ 
where  there  was  a  gain  in  acreage  of  24  per 
cent.  The  injury  to  winter  wheat  by  thawing 
and  freezing  and  the  absence  of  snow  was  se- 
vere in  Kansas,  and  moderate  in  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  in  other  sections  of  this 
belt  The  harvest  exhibited  the  results  of  in- 
sect ravages  and  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
weight  of  the  grain.  Drought  and  insects 
threatened  serious  deterioration  of  spring  wheat 
early  in  the  season,  but  more  favorable  condi- 
tions followed,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  result  of 
the  harvest  was  better  than  was  expected, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  acreage.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reports  the  yield  about 
466,000,000  bushels.  After  com  was  planted 
there  was  an  extraordinary  development  which 
gave  promise  of  an  abundant  yield.  A  high 
condition  was  maintained  through  July,  but  in 
the  following  month  and  in  September  the 
drought  was  so  severe  that  wide-spread  ruin 
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seemed  inevitable.  Rain  came^  but  too  late  to  re- 
pair  the  damage.  The  seventy  of  the  reduc- 
tion fell  upon  Kansas,  liltnois,  Indiana,  and 
Ohio,  and  in  other  of  the  surplus-producing 
States.  Large  Quantities  of  the  green  com 
were  cat  for  f  odaer  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction bj  drought  of  pastures,  and  therefore 
a  close  estimate  of  the  yield  of  this  cereal  can 
not  be  made,  bat  the  Department  of  Agricult- 
ure calculates  that  the  crop  will  not  vary 
muchfroml,456,000,000 bushels.  The  quality  of 
oats  is  below  the  a?erage,  but  the  enlarged 
area  planted  will  probably  bring  the  crop  up 
to  about  659,000,000  bushels.  The  crop  of 
barley  is  estimated  at  65,000,000,  that  of  rje  at 
24,000,000,  potatoes  at  184,000,000  bushels, 
and  cotton  at  about  6,650,000  bales.  At  the 
International  Seed  and  Grain  Convention,  held 
in  Vienna  early  in  December,  the  reports  re- 
ceived indicated  average  crops  of  wheat  in  the 
principal  exporting  countries  of  the  Continent, 
and  a  slight  deficiency  in  India.  The  require- 
ments of  Great  Britain  and  France  would,  it 
was  estimated,  be  less  than  those  of  last  year. 
The  corner  in  wheat,  which  was  the  feature  of 
our  market  in  June,  carried  the  price  so  high 
that  it  drew  large  supplies  of  the  new  crop  of 
winter  wheat  from  farmers'  hands,  and  it  is 
probable  that  all  the  available  surplus  was  then 
thrown  upon  the  market.  After  the  collapse 
of  the  corner,  about  the  middle  of  June,  the 
export  movement  was  stimulated,  and  spring 
wheat  came  from  the  producers  rapidly  imme- 
diately after  the  harvest  The  visible  supply 
of  this  cereal  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  about 
44^000,000  bushels  against  a  little  over  62, 000,- 
000  at  the  close  of  1886.  Taking  the  prices  in 
the  New  York  market  on  or  about  the  1st  of 
January  in  each  year  and  the  total  yield  for  the 
previous  season,  we  have  the  following  aproxi- 
mate  results  in  quantities  and  values: 


THBcaon. 

TbU. 

Mm. 

ValM. 

1896. 

W1iet«,baihtb 

Coni,bothelt 

Cottoa,lMlM.. 

4ffr,sia,ooo 

l,6S.\i41.000 

4S<.000,000 

l,4fia,000.(K)0 

S,6ft0,000 

lOMf 

M 

68 
10* 

•428,641376 
801,498,481 
800,788,974 

419,090,000 
017,280.000 
884,090,000 

1887. 

Wbeaft,  iHuhek 

Convbmbelft 

CoCtODtbtlM.... 

Tke  9Mk  Market — After  an  irregular  move- 
ment in  January  the  course  of  the  stock  market 
was  generally  upward  until  June,  when  a  bear 
combination  commenced  operations,  which 
were  aided  by  the  unsettled  feeling  resulting 
from  the  collapse  of  the  comers  in  coffee  and 
wheat,  and  the  tendency  was  downward  until 
early  in  the  fall.  Then  came  a  recovery  fol- 
lowed by  another  decline  in  October,  after 
which  the  market  reacted  and  gave  promise 
of  a  dedded  improvement.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year,  however,  there  was  a  feverish  feel- 
ing due  to  various  causes,  and  the  tone  was 
more  or  less  unsettled  to  the  end  of  the  twelve- 
month. Comparing  closing  prices  on  the  dOth 
of  December  with  those  at  the  opening  on 


January  8,  thirty-three  of  the  active  stocks 
exhibited  an  average  decline  of  10  per  cent. 
During  the  first  few  days  of  January,  Cen* 
tral  New  Jersey,  Reading,  Western  Union,  and 
Richmond  Terminal  were  pushed  upward  by 
the  cliques,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  for  a  control  in  the  latter  which 
resulted  in  the  deal  with  the  holders  of  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  preferred 
stock.  The  rise  in  Central  New  Jersey  was 
also  due  to  purchases  for  control,  as  it  subse- 
quently appeared,  by  the  Corbin  party,  who 
had  in  view  the  reorganization  of  the  property 
on  a  dividend  paying  basis.  Hocking  Valley 
advanced  in  consequence  of  buying  for  the 
Vanderbilts,  and  Reading  was  favorably  influ- 
enced by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gowen,  to  holders 
of  junior  securities,  to  accept  the  plan  of  re- 
organization. Raiding  of  Richmond  Termi- 
nai  followed  the  announcement  of  the  in- 
tended issue  of  new  stock,  with  which  to  pay 
for  East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  pre- 
ferred, and  thereafter,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month,  the  bears  succeeded  in  keeping  the  mar- 
ket in  a  more  or  less  unsettled  condition.  The 
passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
20th  of  the  interstate  commerce  bill,  and  its 
transmission  to  the  President  on  the  25th,  as- 
sisted the  bearish  demonstrations,  and  the  par- 
tial embargo  of  the  commerce  of  the  port  of 
New  York  through  the  strike  of  the  long- 
shoremen and  coal-handlers  also  had  an  un- 
favorable influence  on  the  market.  Stocks 
were  feverish  and  generally  lower  during  the 
early  part  of  February,  but  before  the  close 
there  was  a  recovery,  and  siity  out  of  sixty- 
six  more  or  less  active  pronerties  exhibited  a 
gain,  comparing  prices  at  trie  end  with  those 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  During  the 
first  week  the  London  and  Continental  mar- 
kets were  unsettled  in  conseouence  of  war  ru- 
mors ;  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  on  strike  in  this  city  excited  some 
apprehensions,  and  reports  that  the  President 
would  sign  the  interstate  bill  were  used  by 
the  bears  to  their  advantage  until  the  bill  was 
signed  on  the  4th,  and  then  there  were  indica- 
tions that  the  event  had  been  discounted.  The 
strike  of  the  longshoremen  came  to  an  end  on 
the  11th  through  a  refusal  of  other  organiza- 
tions to  assist  it  by  also  quitting  their  employ- 
ment ;  the  European  markets  recovered  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  war  feeling;  the  Grangers 
advanced  on  favorable  traffic  reports ;  the  coal- 
riiares  steadily  improved  on  news  that  a  strike 
on  the  Reading  had  been  prevented,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  whole  market  was  upward, 
notwithstanding  realizing  sales  and  bearish 
pressure,  for  the  remainder  of  the  month.  The 
tone  was  generally  strong  during  March,  and 
only  five  out  of  sixty-six  stocks  recorded  de- 
clines. The  favoring  influences  were  the  as- 
surance of  tJie  success  of  the  Reading  reorgan- 
ization scheme,  as  indicated  by  the  prompt 
deposit  of  securities ;  the  announcement  that 
an  extra  session  of  Congress  would  be  unneces- 
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sarj,  and  the  news  that  Mr.  Robert  Gktrrett  had  tacked  was  St.  Panl  on  the  news  that  the  direct- 
offered  the  Bale  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  orshad  decided  upon  an  isBae  of  100,000  ahares 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  a  specalator  who,  it  was  of  additional  stock.  Then  came  on  the  14th  and 
supposed,  woald,  if  he  were  sncoessfol,  use  it  to  the  16th  the  collapse  of  the  bull  movement  in  cof- 
the  advantage  of  the  Richmond  Terminal  and  fee  and  wheat,  but  after  this  there  was  a  partial 
the  Western  Union.  During  the  second  week  recovery.  During  the  third  week  rumors  of  a 
the  news  that  the  publication  of  the  Baltimore  disouieting  character  regarding  the  stability  of 
and  Ohio  scheme  was  premature  started  a  free-  bauKs  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston, 
selling  movement  in  Richmond  Terminal,  West-  resulting  from  the  failure  on  the  20th  of  the 
ern  Union,  Central  New  Jersey,  and  Reading,  Fidelity  Bank  at  Cincinnati,  assisted  the  bearish 
which  made  the  whole  market  unsettled  until  demonstrations,  and  then  followed  a  fall  of  41f 
the  last  week  in  the  month,  when  purchases  points  in  Manhattan  Elevated  on  June  24, 
of  stocks  for  European  account,  manipulation  which  made  the  market  panicky.  In  the  lust 
by  the  bulls  in  the  Grangers  and  Southwest-  week  of  the  month  Pacific  Mail  was  broken 
ems,  and  a  sharp  advance  in  some  of  the  so-  down,  money  became  active,  and  persistent  at- 
called  fancy  stocks  carried  prices  upward,  and  tacks  by  the  bears  kept  the  market  in  a  more 
the  market  closed  stroug.  On  the  6th  of  April  or  less  feverish  condition  to  near  the  dose, 
the  interstate  law  went  into  effect,  but  the  com-  when  there  was  a  sharp  upward  turn  imparting 
missiouers  immediately  suspended  for  ninety  a  better  feeling.  One  of  the  most  important 
days  the  operation  of  the  4th  section,  relating  events  in  July  was  the  decision  of  JudgeDeady, 
to  the  long  and  short  haul,  so  far  as  it  affect-  sitting  in  United  States  Circuit  at  Portland, 
ed  Southern  roads  in  competition  with  water-  Oregon,  in  the  case  of  the  California  and  Ore- 
routes,  and  subsequently  ordered  a  suspendon  gon  road,  whose  receiver  asked  for  instructions 
on  all  roads  of  the  country  making  application,  as  to  what  rates  should  be  established  in  view 
As  this  section  was  regarded  by  the  railroads  of  the  competition  of  the  water-routes  between 
as  the  most  unjust  feature  of  the  measure,  the  Portland  and  San  Francisco.  The  court  de- 
action  of  the  commissioners  had  a  favorable  ef-  cided  that  the  road  might  charge  a  greater 
feet  on  the  market.  One  feature  early  in  April  price  for  a  short  than  for  a  long  haul  because 
was  a  rise  in  Central  New  Jersey  on  a  report  of  this  competition,  and  then  laid  down  the 
that  the  parties  in  control  were  negotiating  for  broad  principle  that  the  interstate  law  was  not 
an  alliance  with  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  ad-  intended  to  ruin  railroad  properties  but  to 
vance  in  this  stock  stimulated  an  improvement  foster  interstate  communication.  This  was  the 
in  Reading  and  subsequently  in  the  other  coal-  first  Judicial  decision  under  the  law,  and  it  was, 
shares.  Later  came  good  buying  of  the  trunk-  to  some  extent,  subsequently  taken  advantage 
line  properties,  Manhattan  Elevated,  Richmond  of  by  the  transcontinental  roads  in  competition 
Terminal,  Union  Pacific,  Western  Uoion,  and  with  the  Pacific  MaiL  Another  event  was  the 
the  Grangers,  and  the  tendency  of  the  market  failure  of  the  so-called  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
was  generally  upward  to  the  close.  In  May  deal,  the  negotiations  being  declared  by  Mr. 
only  six  of  the  sixty- six  active  stocks  showed  Garrett  at  an  end,  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
declines,  comparing  the  opening  with  the  close  parties  propoidng  to  purchase  the  property  to 
of  the  month,  and  some  of  the  advances  were  meet  their  engagements.  The  course  of  the 
important,  especially  those  in  the  San  Fran-  stock  market  was  generally  downward  during 
cisco'S,  Dnlutb,  Manitoba,  Pullman,  and  the  July,  it  being  subjected  to  frequent  rdds. 
Grangers.  An  attack  upon  New  York  and  Western  Union  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
New  England  was  one  of  the  features  early  in  month,  feverishly  strong  in  consequence  of 
the  month,  but  the  bulls  seemed  to  combine  to  rumors  of  favorable  progress  toward  a 
resist  the  assault  and  the  market  was  advanced  consummation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
more  or  less  rapidly  during  the  next  fortnight,  deal,  which  it  was  expected  would  result  in 
the  rise  being  assisted  by  favorable  news,  a  the  transfer  of  the  telegraph  line  to  the  West- 
manipulation  of  the  short  interest,  and  decided  em  Union,  but  on  the  18th  the  announce- 
increases  in  railroad  earnings,  which  were  re-  ment  that  the  negotiations  were  off,  and 
garded  as  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  that  Mr.  Gould  did  not  consider  it  advisable 
these,  in  some  degree,  reflected  the  operation  to  buy  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph 
of  the  interstate  commerce  law.  Toward  the  property,  had  an  unsettling  effect,  and  one 
close  of  the  month  raiding  by  the  bears  and  feature  was  a  fall  in  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and 
realizing  sales  by  many  speculators,  who  had  a  Dayton  stock,  which  was  largely  held  as  col- 
profit  on  their  holdings,  made  the  market  more  lateral  for  a  loan  to  the  parties  negotiating 
or  less  unsettled,  but  the  tone  was  generally  with  Mr.  Garrett.  The  market  was  feverish 
better  at  the  dose.  Early  in  June  the  indica-  daring  the  last  week  in  the  month,  when 
tions  pointed  to  a  further  rise  in  prices  of  lead-  Western  Union,  New  England,  Richmond  Ter- 
ing  stocks,  but  comparisons  at  the  end  of  the  niinal,  Reading,  St.  Paul,  and,  indeed,  nearly 
month  showed  that,  out  of  fifty-eight  stocks,  all  the  active  stocks  were,  in  turn,  attacked, 
only  four  had  advanced.  Reading  opened  at  a  and  comparisons  of  prices  at  the  close  with 
price  representing  the  first  installment  of  the  those  at  the  opening  of  the  month  showed  a 
assessment,  and  a  few  days  thereafter  the  bears  fall  in  every  stock  on  the  list  with  the  excep- 
oommenced  to  hammer  it.  The  next  stock  at-  tion  of  Northern  Pacific  common,  and  the  ad- 
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vanoe  in  this  was  only  ^  of  1  per  oent  The  and  4^  per  cents,  to  the  extent  of  $14,000,000, 
market  was  unsettled  during  the  greater  part  and  also  to  pay  the  October  interest,  amount- 
of  Angnst.  The  bear  campaign  temporarily  ing  to  $6,600,000,  without  rebate.  This  causeJ 
culminated  in  the  first  week,  the  short  con-  a  recovery,  and,  although  feverish,  the  market 
tracts  being  partially  covered,  and  an  advance  was  generally  strong  for  the  remainder  of  the 
was  encouraged  on  the  4tb  by  the  announce-  week  and  to  the  close  of  the  mouth.  Pacific 
ment  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  Mail  rose  sharplv  on  news  that  Mr.  Gould  had 
buy  4(-per-cent.  bonds  for  the  Sinking  Fund,  obtained  control,  and  there  was  also  a  rapid 
and  would  also  anticipate  interest  for  the  pur-  rise  in  Central  New  Jersey  on  an  intimation 
pose  of  relieving  the  stringency  in  the  money  that  the  fioating  stock  was  very  small.  One 
market  During  the  next  week  the  Northern  feature  early  in  October  was  the  purchase  on 
Pacifies  and  the  Grangers  were  freely  sold,  but  the  7th  by  Mr.  Gould,  for  the  Western  Union, 
there  was  a  recovery  toward  the  close  on  the  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  line  for 
news  of  gold  imports  from  London.  In  the  60,000  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  first-named 
early  part  of  the  next  week  the  tendency  was  company,  and  on  the  28th  it  was  announced 
slightly  upward,  but  later  New  England,  the  that  the  roetal  and  United  lines  had  agreed  to 
other  active  stocks,  and  Manhattan  were  freely  an  advance  in  rates  to  the  Western  Union 
sold  with  an  unsettling  eflTect.  The  raiding  was  tariff,  thus  settling  the  telegraph  war.  An- 
continued  early  in  the  last  week,  when  Mis-  other  feature  was  easier  money,  the  result  of 
eouri  Pacific  fell  heavily,  and  the  circulation  the  Treasury  bond  purchases,  gold  imports, 
of  reports  of  a  disquieting  character  caused  and  liberal  deposits  of  public  funds  in  the 
the  market  to  close  feverish.  One  feature  designated  depositories.  The  bear  party  de- 
was  the  failure  of  a  house  which  had  borrowed  voted  their  attention  early  in  the  month  to 
upon  unsalable  bond  collaterals,  and  this  in-  raids  upon  Richmond  Terminal,  New  England, 
duced  lenders  to  discriminate  against  securi-  and  the  Grangers,  and  the  ftdl  in  the  latter 
ties  ft)r  which  a  ready  market  could  not  be  was  assisted  by  news  of  cutting  of  rates.  Dur- 
found.  There  was  a  better  feeling  at  the  ing  the  second  week  Reading,  Western  Union, 
opening  of  September.  The  announcement  the  Grangers,  Erie,  and  Missouri  Pacific  were 
was  made  that  a  syndicate  of  responsible  attacked  in  turn,  and  the  passing  of  the  quar- 
bankers  had  undertaken  to  relieve  the  embar-  terly  dividend  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had 
rassments  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  «  disturbing  effect,  as  also  did  the  report  of  an 
Company  by  advancing  money  with  which  to  interview  in  a  St  Louis  paper  with  Mr.  Chaun- 
pay  off  the  fioating  debt  on  condition  that  the  cey  M.  Depew,  in  which  that  gentleman  was 
entire  property  should  be  managed  in  harmony  represented  as  predicting  serious  disasters  as 
with  competing  lines.  One  feature  was  the  the  result  of  excessive  construction  of  rail- 
aale  by  the  Oregon  and  Transcontinental  of  roads  and  speculation  in  Western  and  Southern 
about  $6,000,000  of  its  treasury  stock,  thus  giv-  lands.  This  statement  caused  free  selling  of 
ing  that  company  financial  relief.  On  the  first  the  Vanderbilt  properties,  and  the  fall  in  these 
day  of  the  month  the  announcement  was  made  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  whole  list, 
that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  express  line  had  During  the  third  week  the  explanation  given 
been  sold,  and,  as  this  was  regarded  as  pre-  by  Mr.  Depew  of  his  statements  to  the  repor- 
liminary  to  the  sale  of  the  telegraph  lines,  ter,  good  support  of  the  Yanderbilts,  buying  of 
Western  Union  sharply  advanced.  The  im-  stocks  for  European  account,  and  coTcring  of 
provement  was  not  sustained,  however,  and  short  contracts  by  the  smaller  bears,  caused  a 
the  market  was  unfavorably  affected  on  the  more  or  less  decided  recovery,  and  the  tone 
7th  by  the  refusal  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  was  generally  stronger  until  toward  the  close 
the  Treasury  to  buy  bonds  at  the  price  at  when  the  bears  renewed  their  demonstrations, 
which  they  were  offered.  Considering  the  forcing  important  declines  in  Missouri,  Kansas, 
strained  condition  of  the  money  market  this  and  Texas  bonds,  by  the  aid  of  a  rumor,  subse- 
was  regarded  as  unfortunate,  and  the  bears  qnently  shown  to  be  false,  and  the  market  was 
took  advantage  of  the  fear  that  serious  trouble  unsettled  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Only  ten 
would  follow.  The  market  was  kept  in  a  of  the  active  stocks  showed  an  improvement 
feverish  state  for  the  remainder  of  that  week  compared  with  the  opening,  and  Rock  Island 
and  in  the  next,  and  it  was  only  temporarily  fell  11  points.  Mr.  Gould  left  for  Europe  on 
strengthened  on  the  14th  by  the  purchase  of  the  29tn,  intending  to  be  absent  for  several 
$4,000,000  bonds  by  the  Treasury.  Toward  months.  The  bears  were  apparently  content 
the  dose  of  that  week  the  discussion  of  a  new  with  attack  ing  Missouri  Pacific  after  Mr.  Gould^s 
policy  of  financial  relief  had  somewhat  of  an  departure,  but  soon  after  the  opening  of  No- 
assuring  infiuence,  but  the  failure  of  the  Secre-  vember  good  buying  of  the  coal-shares  and  of 
tary  to  promptly  act  upon  the  suggestions  Western  Union  had  a  stimulating  infiuence,  and 
made  by  leading  bankers  caused  a  panicky  f^l  subsequently  there  was  an  important  rise  in 
in  stocks  on  the  20th,  which  was  checked  be-  the  trunk-lines  and  in  the  Grangers.  During 
fore  the  close  of  the  day  by  supporting  orders  the  second  week  the  Gould  specialties  took  the 
and  by  purchases  for  European  account  On  lead,  followed  by  Reading,  the  Vanderbilt  prop- 
the  following  day  the  announcement  was  made  erties,  and  Union  Pacific,  and  the  tone  was 
that  the  Secretary  had  decided  to  purchase  4  strong  for  the  next  fortnight,  the  impression 
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that  the  bear  campaign  was  at  an  end  enconr- 
aging  pnrchases  by  non-profeasional  specalat- 
ora.  This  resulted  in  sach  a  wide  distribntion 
of  stocks  that  the  bears  resumed  their  demon- 
strations with  more  or  less  success,  bat  tlie 
market  was  generally  strong  to  the  dose,  al- 
though a  little  activity  in  money  made  the 
movement  irregnlar  in  the  last  days  of  the 
month.  One  feature  was  the  issue  of  decrees 
removing  tbe  receivers  of  the  Reading  and  of 
the  Oentral  New  Jersey,  and  another  was  the 
negotiation  of  a  third  mortgage  on  the  North- 
em  Pacific.  Comparisons  fihow  a  gain  for  the 
month  in  all  but  eleven  of  the  active  stocks, 
and  the  most  important  was  10^  per  cent,  in 
Union  Paciilc  on  news  of  more  harmonious  re- 
lations with  the  Northern  Pacific  and  theOregon 
lines.  Stocks  were  comparatively  strong  dar- 
ing the  first  few  days  in  December,  the  market 
bemg  affected  by  tbe  ending  of  the  French  po- 
litick crisis,  which  imparted  a  more  confident 
tone  to  the  foreign  markets.  Then  followed  a 
temporary  derangement  due  to  the  tariff  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage, the  bears  were  encouraffed  to  renew 
their  demonstrations,  and  the  decline  was  as- 
sisted by  news  of  unsettled  markets  abroad 
caused  by  the  movements  of  the  Russians  on 
the  Austrian  frontier.  Tbe  raiding  was  con- 
fined to  Richmond  Terminal,  New  England,  the 
coal-shares,  and  the  Grangers,  but  toward  the 
close  of  tbe  second  week  the  market  was 
turned  upward  by  news  of  the  restoration  of 
rates  for  dressed  beef,  which  had  been  cut  by 
the  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  tone  was  generally 
strong  until  the  last  week  in  the  month,  al- 
though at  intervals  irregnlar  and  fractionally 
lower.  The  attempt  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
to  force  a  strike  on  the  Reading  on  the  25th 
proved  abortive,  and  on  the  following  day 
there  was  a  decided  advance  in  this  property, 
the  other  coal-shares,  and  indeed  in  all  the  ac- 
tive stocks,  the  market  having  been  oversold 
in  expectation  that  the  strike  would  succeed. 
Then  came  realizing  sales  and  a  renewal  of 
bearish  pressure  based  upon  rumors  regarding 
the  intentions  of  the  Knights,  but  there  was  a 
steadier  feeling  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  quotations  of  lead- 
ing stocks  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1886, 
1887,  and  1888 : 


118,892,685  in  1881.  The  transactions  in  Gor- 
emraent  bonds  during  1887  were  $7,110,400, 
and  in  railroad  and  miscellaneous  bonds  $847,- 
127,830. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  specu- 
lative stocks,  the  highest  prices  at  which  they 
sold  in  1886,  and  the  highest  and  lowest  in 
1887: 


SPECULITIVK  AND  OTHER 
BHARBS. 


Canadian  Padfio 

Canada  Sootbeni 

Central  New  Jtnej 

Central  PacUlc 

Chattanooga 

CleTeiand,  Col .  C,  and  Ind 

Couolldated  Oaa 

Delaware  and  UndBon 

Dela.,  Lackawanna,  and  Western. 
I^fl0  J 

Hocking  Valley '.!!!!..!!*!',!.!! 

LakeBhore 

LoalsTllle  and  NaahTille 

Manhattan  Elerated  Consol 

Memphis  and  Charleston 

MIchigsn  Central 

Minnesota  and  8t  Lonis 

Minnesota  and  Ht  Loais.  prsfd. . 
Mlasoari,  Kansas,  and  Texas  .... 

Mlssoari  Paetflo 

New  York  Central 

New  York  and  New  England  . . . 

Northwestern   

Northern  Padflo 

Northern  Padfle;  preferred 

Ohio 

Omaha 

Omaha,  preferred 

Oregon  Transcontinental 

PadfloMail 

Reading 

Blchmond  Terminal 

fit.  Paul 

Texas  and  i'adfle 

Union  Padfle 

Western  Union 


1886. 


HlghML 


1887. 


H^llMl. 


18 

TU 

64 

51 
105| 

I6i 
111 
10S| 
144 

4£| 

1(M^ 

66 
176 

9f 

28i 


8^ 
IW 
1171 

12(4 
66} 

65 

1161 

88 

67 

J? 

99 

il 

8Ui 


86i 

^ 

68 

89 
1061 
1881 

851 

89f 

7oI 

161| 

M« 

85* 

lis 
1"! 

66 
12T| 

841 

«^» 

82* 
64* 
llfci 
85# 
K| 

P* 
68 

95 


4H 

«>* 

67 
1K-* 
]S8i 
84} 
16 
80 

<W* 
«* 
46 
80 

16 

!€♦ 

Mf 

1011 
84* 

104i 
80 

81 

84 

100 

16 

m 

84 

m 

6P4 

so 

44 

«* 


LCADINO  8T0CK& 

New  York  Central 

Erie 

LakeHhore 

Midilvan  Central  

Bock  Island 

Illinois  Central 

Northwestern,  common 

St  Paul,  common 

Dela.,  Lackawanna,  and  Western, 
Central  New  Jersey 


1886. 

1887. 

1064 
86| 

llSi 

Wi 

89 

90i 

77 

98| 

]2r<* 

120^ 

140 

188 

llOi 

1164 

96| 

iSH 

90 
186 

44 

6i4 

1888. 

1071 
8S| 
94| 

67* 
llSf 
118f 
107 

7." 
189 

76 


Total  sales  of  all  stocks  for  the  year  1887 
were  85,291,028  shares  against  100,802,050  in 
1886;  93,184,478  in  1885;  95,416,868  in  1884; 
93,037,905  in  1883;  113,720,665  in  1882;  and 


IIHE  ARTS  nr  1887.  Under  this  title  arc 
treated  the  principal  art  events  of  the  past 
year,  ending  with  December,  1887,  inolading 
especially  the  great  exhibitions  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  the  sales  and  acquisitions  of 
works  of  art,  and  the  erection  of  pablic  statnes 
and  monoments. 

Pttlst  Baltiir— The  exhibition  (May  1  to  Jane 
80)  comprised  6,818  nambers,  classified  as  fol- 
low :  Paintings,  2,521 ;  cartoons,  water-oolors, 
pastels,  porcelain  pictures,  etc.,  1,042 ;  sculpt- 
ure, 1,046;  engraving  in  medals  and  precious 
stones,  46;  architecture.  187;  engraving,  476. 

Section  of  painting:  Medal  of  honor  awu*d- 
ed  to  Femand  Cormon.  No  first-class  medal 
awarded.  Second-class  medals:  Henri  Saintin, 
Eugdne  Buland,  Lucien  Doucet,  Pierre  Marie 
Beyle,  Albert  Fonri6,  Eug^e  Garridre,  Maurice 
Francis  Augaste  Oonrant,  Armand  Berton,  Jo- 
seph Bail,  Jean  Desbro8sea,  Arturo  Michelena, 
F^lix  Lucas,  Alexandre  Thiollet,  G-aston  Guig- 
nard,  Antoine  Paul  £mile  Morion.  Third- 
class  medals:  Jnles  Alexis  Muenier,  Ghibriel 
Thumer,  L^n  Tanzi,  Louis  Anguste  Georges 
Loustaunau,  Eugene  Henri  Alexandre  Ohigot, 
Eugene  Claude,  Anton  Mauve,  Prosper  Ga- 
lerne,  Maurice  Eliot,  MUe.  Jeanne  Kougier, 
MLe.  Elizabeth  Jane  Gardner,  Jules  Oharles 
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Aviat,  Eog^neChaperon,  Luis  Jimenez,  Pierre  kneeling  and  bareheaded,  with  their  weapons 

Louis  L6ger  Vaathier,  Jalius  de  Payer,  £d-  and  shields  cast  down.    A  gronp  of  soldiers, 

inond  Picard,  Smile  Cagniart,  Victor  Henri  civic  dignitaries,  and  priests  prostrate  them- 

L^ar,  Jean  Jacqnes  Scherrer,  Lonis  Anguste  selves  before  the  dnke^s  horse,  while  the  pitiless 

Girardot,  Jean  Andr6  Marty,  Stephen  Jacob,  storm,  hail  and  snow  mingled  with  rain,  beats 

Mile.  Anna  Bilinska,  Raonl  Aros,  Camille  Da-  on  their  heads,  and  nearly  blows  away  their 

fonr,  Georges  Bnsson,  Thdophile  Deyrolle.  crape-dressed  banners. 

Among  the  '*  mentions  honorables "  are  the       Alexandre    Paul    Protais^s    *'  Convoy    of 

following  American  artists :  0.  S.  Reinhart,  J.  Wounded "  is  a  fine  landscape,  with  a  long 

Carroll    Beckwith,    George    Hitohoock,    and  line  of  men  and  vehicles  passing  at  evening 

Francis  B.  Chad  wick.   Elizabeth  Jane  Gardner  along  the  edge  of  a  meadow  in  the  shadow  of 

is  the  only  American  that  received  a  medal.  trees,  and  descending  into  a  valley,  where  twi- 

Section  of  sculpture :  Medal  of  honor  award-  light  mists  are  mingled  with  the  rays  of  the 

ed  to  Emmanuel  Fr6miet    First-class  medal :  setting  sun.    Lancers,  drasoona,  artillerymen, 

Jules  Desboia,  for  his  marble  statue  of  '*  Acts  and  infantry  move  slowlj  iSong,  with  here  and 

changed  into  a  Flower'^  (owned  by  WiUiam  there  an  arabulance-wagon  or  a  group  of  offi- 

Schaus,  New  York).     Second-class   medals :  cers  directing  the  march. 
Jean   Snl-Abadie,    F61ix    Charpentier,  Henri       Puvis  de  Chavannes  exhibited  the  cartoon 

Peinte,  Francois  Roger,  Raoul  Charles  Verlet,  of  an  immense  composition  (85  feet  x  20  feet), 

Michel  L^nard  B^guine,  Jeanne  Marie  Mengue.  intended  for  the  decoration  of  the  hemicycle 

Third-class  medals:  £doaard  Charles  Houssin,  of  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne, 

£mile  Louis  Truffot,  Alpbonse  Yoisin-Dela-  symbolizing  the  ancient  Sorbonne,  and  Elo- 

croix,  Virginias  Arias,  Georges  Chirdet, quence  recounting  the  struggles  and  triumphs 

Cadoux, Leqneult,  GuiUaume  (iharlier,  of  the  human  intellect.    The  left  of  the  three 

Charles  Joseph  Roufosse,  Paul  Berthet.  panels  is  devoted  to  Philosophy  and  History, 

Section  of  engraving :  Medal  of  honor  award-  and  the  right  to  Science. 
ed  to  Charles  Courtry.    No  first-clasa  medal       Francis  Flameng*s  *'  History  of  Literature,*' 

awarded.    Second-class  medals:  Messrs.  Bou-  intended  for  the  decoration  of  the  staircase  of 

teller  (line  engraving),  Ecepping,  Gaqjean,  &  the  same  building,  is  also  a  triptych.    The  first 

Mathey  (etching),  Lepdre  (wood  engraving),  panel  represents  Saint  Louis  delivering  the 

Lunois,  Yergnes  (lithography).     Third -class  charter  of  the  institution  to  Robert  de  Sorbon, 

medals:  Messrs.  Abot  (line  engraving),  Ardail,  the  second,  Ab^Iard  and  his  school,  and  the 

Eratk6  (etching),  Hnyot,  Florian  (wood  en-  third,  Jean  Heynlin  setting  up  in  the  cellars  of 

graving),  Bahuet  (lithography).  the  Sorbonne  the  first  printing-press  estab- 

Section  of  architecture:  No  medal  of  honor  lished  in  France, 
awarded.  First-class  medal:  Charles  Wable.  Opposite  Puvis  de  Chavannes's  huge  work 
Second-class  medals:  Messrs.  Devienne,  Deg-  hung  another  large  decorative  canvas,  *^Th6 
lanne,  Bonnier,  Esqni6,  and  Monnier.  Third-  Evening  of  Life,'*  by  Paul  Albert  Besnard,  in- 
class  medals:  Messrs.  Louzier,  Joannis,  De-  tended  for  the  mairie  of  the  first  arrondisse- 
brie,  Gontier,  Touzet,  and  Balleyguier.  ment.    On  the  threshold  of  a  house  are  seated 

The  Salon  receipts  for  the  season  were  828,-  an  old  couple,  the  wife  resting  her  head  on  the 

190  francs.  shoulder  of  her  husband,  who,  leaning  on  his 

Among  the  noteworthy  pictures  was  Fer-  staff,  looks  upward  at  the  stars.    Behind  them 

nand  Corroon's  "  Victors  ox  Salamis,"  a  large  a  mother  and  child  represent  the  earlier  stages 

work,  commissioned  by  the  state,  and  to  which  of  life.    It  is  a  poetical  work,  nobly  designed 

was  awarded  the  medal  of  honor.    On  the  sea-  and  technically  fine. 

shore,  with  sea  and  ships  in  the  distance,  is  a       Bouguerean's  *^L' Amour  Vainqueur  "  shows 

throng  of  Greek  victors,  with  citizens,  women,  a  Cupid  bearing  triumphantly  through  the  air 

and  children  in  festal  attire,  dancing  for  Joy  a  beautiful  female  child,  who  clings  submissive- 

or  moving  around  in  a  circle,  shouting  and  ly  to  her  conqueror. 

singing  in  triumph  as  they  wave  aloft  weapons       Alexandre  Cabanel's  "  Cleopatra,"  illustrat- 

and  palms  of  victory.     Some  hold  sistrums,  ing  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  ^*  Life  of  Antony,^' 

cymbals,  and  timbrels,  many  are  wounded,  and  represents  the  Egyptian  queen  in  a  vast  hsQ  re- 

a  few  are  laden  with  spoil.'  This,  one  of  the  dining  languidly  on  a  lion-skin,  with  a  leoparft 

roost  striking  pictures  of  the  season,  was  al-  at  her  feet  and  a  female  slave  behind  ner, 

ways  surrounded  by  admiring  crowds.  watching  the  effect  of  poisons  on  unfortunate 

Another  historical  picture  of  large  size  (80  wretches  selected  for  experiment    One  of  her 

feet  long),  by  Francis  Tattegrain,  illustrates  a  victims  rolls  in  agony  on  the  fioor,  while  two 

passage  in  the  chronicle  of  Jean  Le  F^vre,  slaves  bear  away  the  body  of  another. 
^*  The  Surrender  of  the  Casselois  to  Philippe  le       Gorges  Clairin's  ^^Funeral  of  Victor  Hugo^ 

Bonn,  of  Burgundy,  in  the  Marsh  of  Saint-  Evening,"  is  another  huge  canvas.    A  long  line 

Omer.'*     In  the  mid-distance   the  duke,  in  of  cuirassiers,  sitting  motionless  on  their  horses, 

armor,  with  his  visor  up,  and  mounted  on  a  hold  torches  which  light  up  a  catafalque  cov- 

handsomely  caparisoned  horse,  is  halted  with  ered  with  fiowers,  while  above,  a  winged  spirit, 

his  attendants  on  a  low  ridge  of  land,  while  in  apparently  representing  Poetry,  shrouds  her- 

the  foreground  are  the  people  of  Cassel,  all  self  in  a  black  veil  and  holds  a  golden  crown. 
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Georges  Bocbegrosse  coDtribated  two  plot-  toire  des  GirondiDs."    It  represents  MBe.  de 

nres,  '*La  Oar^e,"  a  laree  work  illustrating  Sombrenil  drinldDg  a  goblet  of  haman  blood 

Plataroh's  account  of  tbe  deatb  of  Julius  Csesar  at  the  dictation  of  the  mob  to  save  her  father 

in  the  Senate  House,  and  a  smaller  one,  ^'  Sa-  from  the  guillotine.    It  is  a  powerful  pictare, 

lome  dancing  before  Herod.*'    In  the  former,  and  was  awarded  honorable  mention,  but  its 

CsBsar,  wounded,  lies  at  the  base  of  Pom-  subject  is  too  hideous  for  art. 

pej's  statue,  the  center  of  a  knot  of  assassins,  American  art  was  also  represented  in  tbe 

among  whom  Brutus  is  prominent,  all  striving  Salon  by  Elizabeth  Jane  Gardner's  **  Farmer's 

to  stab  him.    In  the  background,  which  is  all  Daughter"  (2d  class  medal)  and  '* Innpcence," 

white  marble,  are  many  figures  in  confusion,  James  Carroll  Beckwitfa*s  *^  Portrait  of  William 

some  flying  between  the  columns  of  the  portico,  Walton  "  (honorable  mention),  Charles  Spra^jgne 

some  hiding  their  faces,  and  some  rushing  for-  Pearce's  ''St.  Genevidve,"  Frederick  A.  Bridg- 

ward  with  drawn  daggers.    In  the  smaller  man's  ''  On  the   Terraces,  Algiers,"   Daniel 

picture,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  dances  to  the  Ridgeway  Knight's  ''  In  October,"  Alexander 

music  of  a  band  of  negroes  and  Egyptians  Harrison's ''Twilight,"  Walter  Gay's ''Petition 

seated  on  the  floor  in  a  ring,  of  which  she  is  to  Richelieu,"  and  by  many  others, 

the  center,  before  Herod  and  his  companions  The  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts  awarded  the 

seated  on  a  dais.  biennial  prize  of  20,()00  francs,  given  to  tbe 

Benjamin-Constant  is  represented  by  two  author  of  the  work  most  creditable  to  the  coon- 
pictures,  "Orpheus"  and  "Theodora,"  the  latter  try,  to  the  sculptor  Antonin  Meroi6  for  his 
a  vigorous  piece  of  melodramatic  art,  magnifi-  tomb  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  Queen  Am^lie,  ex- 
cent  in  details.  The  Empress  Theodora,  seated  hibited  at  the  Salon  of  1886.  The  10,000-franc 
on  a  throne  of  white  marble,  rests  both  her  prize  was  awarded  to  £mile  Paladilhe,  mn^c 
jeweled  wrists  on  its  arms.    Her  robe  of  dark  composer. 

silk  is  set  with  jewels  and  loaded  with  gold  LtadMt  B^yal  Acadeay. — Tbe  eighteenth  win- 
ornaments,  and  on  her  head  is  a  Byzantine  ter  exhibition  was  devoted,  like  the  preceding 
crown  studded  with  precious  stones,  contrflst-  one,  to  works  of  the  old  masters  and  deceased 
ing  strongly  with  the  pale  bronze  of  her  face  British  artists,  gathered  from  the  collections 
and  her  cruel,  snake-like  eyes.  "Orpheus"  of  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
represents  the  singer,  entirely  nude,  advancing  the  Earl  of  Normanton,  Lord  Leconfield,  Lord 
through  a  rocky,  dimly  lighted  gorge  into  the  Carnarvon,  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  Mr.  R.  S.  Hol- 
depths  of  a  mysterious  night.  ford,  and  many  others.    Among  the  old  mas- 

Uenry  Rachou's  "  How  the  Dauphin  of  ters  represented  were  Velasquez,  Murillo,  Ra- 
France  entered  Paris "  is  an  illustration  of  phael,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Rembrandt,  Rubens, 
Henri  Martin's  description  of  the  scene  after  Vandyke,  Frans  Hals,  Hobbema,  Ruysdael, 
the  revolt  of  £tienne  Marcel.  The  dead  bodies  Cuyp,  and,  of  the  more  modem  schools,  Greuze, 
of  Marcel  and  his  partisans  are  stretched  upon  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Hogarth, 
tbe  steps  of  the  (^nrch  of  St.  Catherine  as  a  Prout,  William  Collins,  and  Turner,  the  last  by 
long  line  of  knights  armed  eap-d-pie^  riding  on  a  collection  of  more  than  a  hundred  water- 
splendidly  caparisoned  horses,  pick  their  way  color  drawings, 
among  corpses.  The  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  annual  ex- 

Henner  was  represented  by  "  A  Creole  "  and  hibition  opened  in  May,  with  1,946  numbers, 

"  Herodias,"  the  latter  a  young  girl  with  di-  selected  from  nearly  6,000  contributions,  in- 

sheveled  auburn  hair,  clad  in  bright  scarlet,  eluding  oil-paintings,  water-colors,  works  in 

standing  against  a  brown  wall,  holding  the  black  and  white,  architectural  drawings,  and 

charger  and  head.    Carolus  Duran^s  "  Androm-  sculptures. 

eda ''  is  a  masterly  nude  figure,  with  a  pro-  Among  the  prominent  contributions  were 

fusion  of  blonde  hair,  against  a  background  of  "  Mariamne,"  by  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  represent- 

grayish-green  rocks.   Jules  Lefebvre's  "  Morn-  ing  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great  going  to  exe- 

ing-Glory "  is  an  idealized  female  figure  with  cution  after  her  trial  for  the  false  charges 

pale -yellow  locks  twined  with  the  flowers  brought  against  her  by  Salome  and  others.   By 

which  give  the  picture  its  name.  tbe  side  of  the  king,  who  is  seated  on  his 

Among  the  best  of  the  genre  pictures  was  throne  at  the  right,  stands  Salome,  while  Mari- 

Gaston  M^lingue's  "Molidre  and   his   Com-  amne  stands  on  a  marble  staircase  in  the  fore- 

pany,"  representing  the  dramatist  reading  one  ground.    In  the  background  are  seated  the 

of  his  plays  to  a  small  audience.  judges. 

Of  the  noteworthy  religious  pictures,  Herr  "The  Last  Watch  of  Hero,"  by  Sir  Frederick 
von  IJhde^s  "  Last  Supper  "  is  as  characteristic  Leighton,  exhibits  her,  in  a  dark-blue  mantle 
as  his  "  Christ  with  the  Little  Children  "  of  the  over  a  rose-colored  robe,  gazing  anxiously  forth 
Salon  of  1885.  Deschamp's  "  Sleep  of  Jesus  "  from  between  marble  columns,  just  tinted  with 
and  Dinet's  "  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds "  the  sunrise.  In  a  predella  below  is  a  smaller 
are  somewhat  similar  attempts  to  excite  pathos  picture  in  brown  monochrome,  showing  tbe  fate 
and  religious  fervor  through  eccentricity  of  of  Leander.  The  picture  goes  to  the  Man- 
treatment.  Chester  Gallery. 

Julian  Story's  "  Episode  of  the  Massacres  of  "  The  Women  of  Amphissa,"  by  L.  Alma- 
September,  1792,"  is  from  Lamartine's  "  His-  Tadema,  represents  the  market-place  of  that 
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oitj   with  deeping  Bacchantes,  with  white  of  the  story  of  Persens  and  Andromeda,  ezhib- 

rubea,  ivj  wreath^  tambonrines,  and  leopard-  its  the  former  showing  the  latter  the  reflection 

skins,  watched  over  bj  the  women  of  the  city,  in  water  of  the  head  of  Mednsa.    By  him  also 

Dawn  is  breaking  over  the  marble  payement  were  a  portrait  of  a  damsel  in  lapis-Iaznli  bine 

and  columns  of  the  baildings.  seated  before  a  circular  mirror ;   "  Katie, ^'  a 

** Mercy,"  by  Sir  J.  £•  Millais,  is  a  scene  on  girl  lying  on  a  sofa  reading:  and  a  memorial 

St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  1672,  and  a  companion  tablet.  George  F.  Watts's  '*  Judgment  of  Paris '' 

giece  to  **  A  Huguenot."    A  priest,  standing  represents  the  three  goddesses  standing  facing 

I  an  open  door,  is  beckoning  a  soldier,  bearing  the  spectator  in  a  golden  haze  on  a  floor  of 

the  badge  of  the  cross,  to  jom  in  the  massacre,  clouds.    Uolman  Hunt  sent  two  works,  *'Ama- 

"while  a  kneeling  nun  is  attempting  to  restrain  ryllis  "  (an  illustration  of  derrick's  *'  Pastoral 

him.  Song  to  the  King"),  and  "Master  Hilary  the 

^^Samson,'*  by  S.  J.  Solomon,  is  a  large  can-  Tracer,"  a  boy  tracing  a  picture  at  a  win* 

vaa  (8  feet  high  x  12  feet),  representing  the  dow.    E.  J.  Poynter's  "Comer  in  the  Market- 

9tmggle  of  the  strong  man  with  the  Philistines  Place  "  represents  a  young  mother  seated  on  a 

after  his  locks  are  shorn.  marble  bench  watching  an  infant  playing  on 

Briton  Riviere^s  "  Old  World  Wanderer "  the  floor,  with  a  girl  seated  beside  it  binding  a 

represents  a  Greek  explorer  who  has  landed  wreath.     W.  B.  Richmond's  "  Icarus "  depicts 

on  the  shore  of  a  rocky  bay  from  a  galley  seen  him  at  the  moment  of  starting  on  his  flight 

in  the  distance.    He  is  walking  along,  spear  from  a  high  rock  above  the  sea.    G.  £.  Halle's 

in  hand,  his  presence  unnoticed  by  the  gulls,  "  Buondelmonte  and  the  Donati "  is  an  iUus- 

which  have  never  had  'cause  to  fear  a  human  tration  of  an  incident  which  led  to  the  war  of 

being.  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  as  related  in 

"Misery  and  Mercy,"  by  Frederick  Goodall,  Machiavelli's  "  History  of  Florence."   Sir  John 

is  the  oft-told  story  of  Christ  and  the  adulter-  £.  Millais  and  Hubert  Herkomer  contributed 

ess.    "The  Institution  of  the  Franciscan  Or-  portraits. 

der,"  by  Edward  Armitage,  is  a  large  picture  An  exhibition  of  a  collection  of  the  works 
(11  feet,  6  inches  x  17  feet)  painted  for  St.  of  Basil  Yereschaj^,  the  Russian  painter,  was 
John's  Catholic  church,  Islington.  "  The  First  held  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  October. 
Cloud  "  is  one  of  W.  Q.  Orchardson's  best  and  Among  the  pictures  were :  "  After  the  Battle," 
most  characteristic  pictures,  representing  a  "  Blowing  from  Guns  in  British  India^'  "  The 
handsome  drawing-room  interior,  with  a  bus-  Spy,"  "  Skobeleff  at  Shipka,"  "  The  Koad  of 
band  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  while  the  War  Prisoners,"  "  Before  the  Attack," 
his  wife  walks  out  in  graceful  anger.  It  goes  "  The  Future  Emperor  of  India "  (entrance  of 
to  Australia.  John  S.  Sargent's  "  Carnation,  Prince  of  Wales  into  Jeypore),  and  "  Crucifix- 
Lily,  Lily,  Rose,"  two  little  girls  in  a  garden,  ion  by  the  Romans." 

with  a  foreground  of  lilies  and  rose-carnations,  hmimt  UsMHaietUi — The  art  sales  in  1887 

has  been  purchased  by  the  Royal  Academy  were  not  as  noteworthy  as  those  of  the  pre- 

nnder  the  Chantry  bequest  ceding  year.    One  of  the  most  interesting  was 

Marcus  Stone  and  Luke  Fildes  were  elected  the  famous  collection  of  engravings  made  by 

full  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  Al-  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  begun  March  8, 

fred  Gilbert,  sculptor,  an  associate  member,  and  lasting  twelve  days,  including  the  works 

W.  F.  Calderon  was  elected  Keeper  of  the  of  Landseer,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Adrian  van 

Boyal  Academy  in  place  of  Frederick  R.  Pick-  Ostade,  and  others,  and  a  nearly  full  set  of 

ersgill,  resigned.  Rembrandt's  etchings.    High  prices  were  ob- 

Lsatai  CftBTCMT  Galterji — The  winter  exlii-  tained  for  some  of  the  rarer  states  of  fine  ex- 
bition  consisted  of  a  collection  of  166  works  of  amples  by  Rembrandt:  The  Hundred-Guilder 
Sir  Anton  Van  Dyck,  principally  portraits,  in-  Piece^  "  Jesus  Healing  the  Sick,"  first  state, 
eluding  many  of  the  best  examples  from  Wind-  £1,800 ;  "  Coppenol,"  large  plate,  second  state, 
8or  and  other  noble  collections  throughout  £ng-  £1,190;  "Coppenol,"  small  plate,  first  state, 
land.  Among  them  were  the  well-known  por-  £320 ;  "Jesus  before  Pilate,  "first  state,  £1,150; 
traits  of  Charles  I,  of  Henrietta  Maria,  and  of  "Portrait  of  Van  Tolling,"  second  state,  £800; 
their  children,  of  Van  Dyck  himself,  and  of  "  Abraham  Fransz,"  second  state,  £510. 
many  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  time  whom  On  April  2  the  collection  of  Charles  H.  Rick- 
he  depicted.  Other  pictures  were  "Armida  and  ards,  of  Manchester,  was  sold,  including  57 
Rinaldo,"  "  The  Betrayal  of  Christ,"  "  Dseda-  pictures  and  designs  by  George  F.  Watte,  which 
Ina,"  "  Virgin  and  St.  Catherine,"  "  Christ  giv-  realized  £16,686.  Of  these,  many  of  which 
ing  the  Keys  to  Peter,"  and  a  " Pieta."  were  replicas,  "Love  and  Death"  went  at 

The  eleventh   summer   exhibition   of   the  £1,156;  "Love  and  Life,"  £1,207;  "Return 

Grosvenor  Gallery  contained  420  numbers,  in-  of  the  Dove,"  £908 :  "  Angel  of  Death,"  £577 ; 

eluding  oil-paintings,  water-colors,  and  sculpt-  "  Time,  Death,  and  Judgment,"  £626.     The 

nre.    Among  the  noteworthy  pictures  were  the  portrait  of  Herr  Joachim  was  bought  for  the 

contributions  of  Edward  Burne-Jones,  "The  Chicafro  Gallery  at  £441.    At  the  same  sale 

Garden  of  Pan,"  representing  the  youthful  god  Alma-Tadema's  "  Emperor  Hadrian  visiting  a 

playing  to  a  nude  youth  and  maiden,  seated.  Romano-British  Pottery"  (R.  A.,  1884)  was 

"  The  Baleful  Head,"  one  of  a  series  illustrative  sold  for  750  guineas ;  Vicat  Cole's  "Heart  of 
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Surrey''  (1874)  for  680  guineas;  and  George  laMliiiter«^In  the  exhibition  in  honor  of 

H.  Booghton's  ''Mosic  Lesson  "  (1880)  for  800  the  Queen's  Jubilee  the  fine-art  section  was  an 

guineas.  epitome  of  the  history  of  British  art  within 

The  J.  Graham  collection,  sold  April  30,  real-  the  Victorian  era.  The  thirteen  picture-gal- 
ized  a  total  of  £61,847.  Among  the  notable  leries  were  painted  and  decorated  under  the 
canvases  disposed  of  were :  Paul  Delaroche,  supervision  of  Mr.  Bume-Jones,  who  was  him- 
^^Ohristian Martyr,'*  550  guineas;  ^* Mary  Mag-  self  represented  by  twelve  pictures,  includ- 
dalene,"  620  guineas;  ''St.  John  in  Patmos,"  ing  the  ''Wheel  of  Fortune,"  the  ''Chant 
680  guineas.  Henri  Leys, '' Antwerp  during  the  d* Amour,"  and  the  series  illustrating  the 
Spanish  Occupation,"  1,400  guineas.  J.  L.  G6-  "  Story  of  Pygnialion."  Ten  works  by  Dante 
r6me,  '*  The  Nile  Boat,"  1,500  guineas.  Rosa  Rossetti  hung  in  one  gallery,  among  them 
Bonheur,  "  Early  Morning  in  Forest  of  Fon-  "  Dante's  Dream,"  *'  Beata  Beatrix,"  "  The 
tainebleau,"  810  guineas:  ''Oighland  Raid,"  Blessed  Damosel,"  and  ^'llie  Blue  Bower." 
3,900  guineas.  SirEdwinLandseer, ''TheShep-  Holman  Hunt  was  represented  by  five  exam- 
herd's  Bible,"  1,020  guineas.  Holman  Hunt,  pies,  including  ''  Claudio  and  Isabella,"  ''  The 
''  Finding  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple,"  1,200  guin-  Scapegoat,"  and  '^  The  Shadow  of  the  Cross" ; 
eas.  John  Linnell,  '^  Edge  of  the  Wood,"  550  and  Ford  Madox  Brown  by  his  "  Work," 
guineas ;  *'  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,"  ''  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  *'  Cromwell  on  his 
570  guineas ;  ''  Under  the  Hawthorn-Tree,"  Farm."  Sir  John  E.  Millais  had  fifteen  works, 
1,020  guineas ;  "  The  Sheep  Drove,"  1,850  among  them  "  The  Vale  of  Rest,"  "  The  Boy- 
guineas;  ^*  Return  of  Ulysses,"  1,400  guineas;  hood  of  Raleigh,"  '^Asleep,"  "Awake,"  and 
"  The  Peat-Gatherers  "  (with  Cox),  215  guineas,  the  wonderful  portrait  of  "  Cardinal  Newman." 
Sir  John  E.  Millais,  "  Dream  of  the  Past,"  1,800  Alma-Tadema's  "  Painter's  Studio,"  "  Sculp- 
guineas.  D.  G.  Rossetti,  "  Venus  Verticordia,"  tor's  Studio,"  **  Parting  Kiss,"  "  Vintage  Fes- 
450  ffuineas ;  **  Pandora,"  650  guineas.  Sir  tival,"  "  The  Apodyterium,"  and  others,  nearly 
David  Wilkie,  "  The  School "  (his  last  work),  filled  one  room ;  and  George  Frederick  Watts^s 
1,650  guineas.  Edward  Bume-Jones,  ^^  Fides "  twenty-three  pictures,  including  **Love  and 
(tempera), 440 guineas:  ^^Sperantia" (tempera).  Death"  and  many  of  bis  portraits,  dominated 
640 guineas.  Turner, "Italian Landscape,"  1,100  another.  Edwin  Long's  "Diana  or  Christ" 
guiueas;  *^ The  Wreck  Buoy,"  1,000  guineas;  and  "  Babylonian  Marriage-Market,"  Sir  Fred- 
"  Van  Goyen  going  about  to  choose  a  Subject,"  eriok  Leighton's  *'  Daphnephoria,"  and  char- 
6,500  guineas;  "Mercury  and  Argus,"  8,600  acteristic  works  by  Sir  James  Linton  and 
guineas.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  The  School-  Messrs.  Poynter,  Fildes,  Orchardson,  Gow, 
boys"  (Masters  Gawler),  2,810 guineas.  Gains-  Vicat  Cole,  Hook,  Miss  Montalba,  and  numer- 
borougn,  "  The  Sisters  "  (Lady  Day  and  Bar-  ous  others,  made  up  a  large  and  most  interest- 
oness  de  Noailles),  9,500  guineas.  ing  collection. 

In  May  Edwin  Long's  "  Christmas  at  Se-  8t  PilwAugi— The  Hermitage  has  been  en- 

ville"    (1868)  sold  at   Chrystie's   for  1,080  riched  by  the  collection  of  Prince  Galitzin,  ao- 

guineas;  John  Linnell's  "Storm  in  Harvest,"  qnired  by  the  Government  for  800,000  rubles, 

1,450  guineas ;   Holman  Hunt's  "  Scene  from  comprising,  besides  painting  and  statuary,  por- 

'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'"  1,000  guineas  celain,  tapestries,    and   valuable   illuminated 

(Birmingham  Museum)  ;    "  The  Scapegoat,"  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  and 

1,850  guineas;   David  Cox's  "Going  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.    The  most  important  pict- 

Hay-field,"  1,805  guineas.  ure  is  a  triptych  by  Raphael,  representing 

In  Mr.  Kaye  Enowles's  collection,  sold  May  Christ  on  Calvary,  surrounded  by  the  Virgin, 

14,  which  brought  £18,343,  were:  Meissonier,  St.  John,  and  two  other  persons,  formerly  pre- 

"  The  Smoker  "  (water-color),  500  guineas ;  sented  by  the  confessor  of  Pope  Alexander  VI 

Alma-Tadema,  "  A  Bacchante— There  he  is  "  to  the  Dominicans  of  San  Gimignano,  and  ac- 

(1875),  550  guineas ;  Millais,  "  Over  the  Hills  quired  by  Prince  Galitzin  in  1840. 

and  Far  Away,"  5,000  guineas  (G.  Clayton).  ValM  States  t  ExUMCteu,  ete.— The  National 

The  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  sold  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  held  its  sixty- 

in  June,  realized  £62,702,  of  which  the  pict-  second  annual  exhibition  (April  4  to  May  14), 

ures  brought  £28,713.   Among  the  noteworthy  with  503  works.     The   sales   at   the   close 

canvases  were:   Reynolds,  "Laughing  Girl,"  amounted    to  $33,000.     J.  Francis  Murphy 

240  guineas.    J.  B.  Pacer,  "  The  Toilet,"  845  was    elected    an    academician,    and    Alfred 

guineas.    F.  Drouais,  "  Madame  du  Barri,"  950  Kappes,  Frederick  W.  Freer,  Walter  L.  Palmer, 

guineas ;  "  Flower-Gatherers,"  1,000  guineas.  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  and  Walter  Shirlaw,  as- 

Gainsborough,  "  Horses  Drinking,"  1,620  guin-  sociates.    The  Clarke  prize  for  the  best  figure- 

eas.    Pannini,  "  Exterior  of  St.  Peter's,"  800  composition  was  awarded  to  Thomas  W.  Dew- 

fineas;  "Interior  of  St.  Peter's,"  1,100  guineas,  ing  for  his  decorative  picture  entitled  "  Days." 
B.  Santerre,  "Mile.  Charlotte  Desioares,"  The  first  Hallgarten  prize,  $300,  was  given  to 
2,000 guineas.  Boucher,  "Madame  dePompa-  Alfred  Kappes  for  his  genre  picture,  "Buck- 
dour,"  9,900  guineas.  wheat  Cakes  " ;  the  second,  $200,  to  Walter  L. 
In  July,  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  the  "  Hon.  Palmer  for  landscape,  "  January  " ;  the  third, 
Mrs.  Henry  Fane  "  (1777),  from  Fulbeck  Hall,  $100,  to  D.  W.  Tryon,  for  a  landscape.  Messrs. 
Frantham,  sold  for  4,686  guineas.  Palmer  and  Tryon  being  Ineligible  as  to  age, 
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their  prizes  could  not  be  given  to  tbem,  and  Balloon,"  and  Josef  IsraeVs  *' Expectation" 

they  will  probably  be  added  to  those  of  next  and  ^*  Bashf  al  Saitor."    Other  works  acquired 

year.    The  Norman  W.  Dodge  prize  of  $800,  by   the  ninsenm  daring   the  past   year  are 

for  the  best  picture  painted  in  the  United  States  ^^  Ohristopher  Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Fer- 

by  a  woman,  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Mary  Curtis  dinand  and  Isabella,"  by  Yacslav  Brozik,  pre- 

Richardson   for   her  portrait  -  piece  entitled  sented  by  Morris  K.  Jesup,  who  purchased  it 

"  Lenten  LUies."  for  $30,000 ;  "  The  Horse  Fair,"  by  Rosa  Bon- 

Atthe  third  annual  Prize  Fund  Exhibition  heur,  presented  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt; 
of  the  American  Art  Association,  held  in  New  ''  1807,"  by  Meissonier,  and  *'  The  Defense  of 
York  in  May,  the  catalogue  contained  242  Champigny,"  by  Detaille,  presented  by  Henry 
numbers,  including  pictures  and  sculpture.  Hilton ;  **  Thusnelda  at  the  Triumph  of  Ger- 
Two  prizes  of  $2J0OO  each  were  awarded  as  raaoicua,"  presented  by  Horace  Russell ;  *'  The 
follows:  Charles  H.  Davis  for  his  landscape  Vintage,"  by  L'Hermitte,  presented  by  Will- 
entitled  *'Late  Afternoon  " ;  Edward  Gay  for  a  iam  Schaus ;  ^*  Trustees  of  the  Earl  of  West- 
landscape,  *'*'  Broad  Acres."  The  former  be-  moreland,"  by  Sir  Joehua  Reynolds,  presented 
longs  to  the  Union  League  Club  and  the  latter  by  Junius  S.  Morgan,  London, 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Ten  gold  medals  Among  the  important  pictures  exhibited  in 
of  $100  eacn  were  distributed  as  follows:  New  York  during  the  past  year  were  "The 
Robert  Blum  for  "  Venetian  Lacemakers  " ;  Gilder  "  (Le  Doreur),  one  of  Rembrandt^s  best 
W.  L.  Dodge,  "  Death  of  Minnehaha  "j  Hora-  works,  purchased  by  William  Schaus  from  the 
tio  Walker,  *<  Milkmaid  " ;  George  W.  May-  heirs  of  the  De  Momy  estate ;  '*  Christ  before 
nard,  "  Sappho  " :  Carlton  Wiggins,  "  Early  Pilate,"  "  Christ  on  Calvary,"  and  ^'  The  Death 
Morning  " ;  J.  F.  Murphy,  "  September  After-  of  Mozart,"  by  Mihail  Munkacsy ;  "  Madonna 
noon";  F.  D.  Millet,  "Difficult  Duet";  J.  and  Child,"  by  Franz  Defregger ;  "Tel-el-Ke- 
Scott  Hartley,  " Satan  Vanquished"  (sculpt-  bir,"by AlphonsedeNeurille;  "UneBerg^re— 
ure);  George  Hitdicock,  "Toilers  of  the  Souvenir  ae  la  Picardie,"  by  Charles  Spraguc 
Sea  " ;  D.  W.  Tryon,  *'  Night"  Pearce,  which  won  the  great  medal  of  honor 

The  Society  of  American  Artists  held  its  at  Ghent^  1686;  "Russian  Wedding  Feast," 

ninth  annual  exhibition  at  the  Yandell  Gallery,  and   "  Choosing  the  Bride,"  by  Konstantin 

New  York,  April  26  to  May  14,  with  148  en-  Makoffsky ;    "The   Wise   and    Foolish   Vir- 

tries.    A  prize  of  $800,  offered  to  the  society  gins,"  by  Carl  von  Piloty ;  "  Diana*s  Hunting 

by  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  for  the  best  land-  Party,"  and    "The  Five  Senses,"   by  Hans 

scape  by  an  American  artist  under  forty  years  Makart ;  "  Elaine,"  by  Toby  Rosenthal ;  "  The 

of  age,  was  awarded  to  J.  Francis  Murphy  for  Two  Sisters,"  by  Charles  Giron.    Munkacsy^s 

his  "  Brook  and  Field."  "  Christ  before  Pilate  "  has  been  purchased  by 

The  American  Water-Color  Society's  twen-  John  Wannamaker,   Philadelphia,  for  more 

tieth  annual  exhibition,  held  in  New  York  than  $100,000,  and  his  "  Last  Days  of  Mozart," 

(January  81  to  February  26),  contained  656  for  $60,000,  by  R.  A.  Alger,  Detroit,  who  has 

works.    An  exhibition  of  works  by  the  New  presented  it  to  the  Detroit  Museum.    Benja- 

York  Etching  Club  was  held  in  one  of  the  min-Constant^s  "  Justinian "  (Salon,  1886)  has 

rooms  of  the  Academy  at  the  same  time.  been  bought  by  Robert  Mannheim er,  St.  Paul, 

An  exhibition  of  228  pictures  by  French  art-  Minn. ;  De  Neuville^s  "  Tel-el-Eebir  "  has  been 

ists  was  held  at  the  Academy,  New  York  (May  purchased  by  James  Hill,  also  of  St.  Paul. 

25  to  June  80),  under  the  management  of  M.  The  most  important  art  sale  of  the  year  was 

Durand-Ruel,  of  Paris.    The  place  of  honor  that  of  the  A.  T.  Stewart  collection,  which  was 

was  occupied  by  Eugene   Delacroix's  great  exhibited  at  the  American  Art  Galleries,  New 

picture,  "The  Death  of  Sardanapalus "  (Salon,  York,  from  February  21  until  the  sale,  March 

1827),  which  marked  the  transition  of  the  28,  and  the  following  days.    An  illustrated  edi- 

French  school  from  classicism  to  romanticism,  tion  of  the  catalogue,  limited  to  600  copies. 

Other   noted   pictures  were   ten  studies  by  with  etchings  of  the  pictures  by  prominent 

Puvis  de  Chavannes,  from  which  were  painted  artists,  was  issued.    The  total  amount  of  the 

the  mural  decorations  of  the  Pantheon  in  Paris  sale,  including  pictures,  sculptures,  bronzes, 

and  the  museum  at  Amiens;  Manet's  "Death  ceramics,  books,  etc.,  was  $581,938.    Among 

of  Maximilian,"  and  examples  by  Henner,  Re-  the  best  prices  obtained  were :    Meissonier, 

noir,  Monet,  Jules  Dnpri,  and  other  famed  "1807,"  $66,000,  "  At  the  Barracks,"  $16,000, 

artists.  "Charity,"  $10,500;  Rosa  Bonheur,  "Horse 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  received,  by  Fair,"  $58,000 ;  Anguste  Bonheur,  "Environs 

bequest  of  Miss  Catherine  L.  Wolfe,  late  of  of  Fontainebleau,"  $17,800;  G^rAme, "  Chariot 

New  York,  a  magnificent  collection  of  about  Race,"   $7,100,    '*The  Gladiators,"  $11,000, 

200  works  in  oil  and  water-color,  valued  at  "  Une  Collaboration,"  $8,100;  Erskine  Nicoll, 

from  $400,000  to  $500,000.    It  includes  chiefly  "  The  Disputed  Boundary,"  $15,250 ;  Mariano 

fine  examples  of  the  modem  French  and  Grer-  Fortuny,  "The  Serpent  Charmer,"  $18,100, 

man  schools.    Another  noteworthy  gift,  by  "Beach  at  Portici,"  $10,100;  LudwigKnaus, 

George   L  Seney,  of  Brooklyn,   consists  of  "The  Children's  Party,"  $21,800;   Constant 

about   twenty    pictures,    including   Lerolle's  Troyon,    "Landscape   and  Cattle,"  $11,000, 

**Oi^gan  Rehearsal,"   Julum    Dupr68  "The  "Cattle,"  $7,150;  Bouguereau,  "Homer  and 
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his  Gaide,^*  $6,200,  '^Return  from  the  Har-  Figures  on  the  pedestal  represent  a  ntadloos 

vest,'*  $8, 100;  Zamacois,  *^The  Begging  Monk,'*  youth,  a  warrior,  and  a  statesman,  emblematic 

$4,^0 ;   Piloty,  ^^  Triumph  of  Germanicus,*'  of  periods  in  his  career. 

$8,900 ;  F.  £.  Church,  *'  Niagara  Falls  from  A  bronze  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  by  Carl 

American  Side,''  $7,050  (Edinburgh  Gallery) ;  Gerhardt,  was  nnveUed  at  Hartford,  Conn^  in 

Daniel  Huntington,  ^*  Lady  Washington's  Re-  June.    The  figure,  which  is  of  heroic  size, 

ception,"  $8,800;  Daubigny,  "End  of  Month  represents  him  standing  with  his  palms  open 

of  May,"  $7,900;   Mnnkacsy,  "Visit  to  the  as  if  addressing  the  crowd  about  his  place  of 

Baby,"  $8,700 ;  Benjamin-Constant,  "  Evening  execution. 

on  the  Terrace,"  $4,000.    The  price  paid  for  A  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument,  dedicated 

Meiseonier's  "  1807  "  was  the   highest,  and  to  those  who  fell  in  the  civil  war,  was  also  nn- 

that  for  Rosa  Bonheur's  "  Horse  Fair  "  the  veiled  at  Hartford.    It  is  a  shaft  seventy-five 

second  highest,  ever  given  for  a  picture  at  an  feet  high  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted 

auction  sale  in  this  country.  by  a  statue  of  Peace.    The  pedestal  has  five 

The  collection  of  Henry  Probasco,  of  Cincin-  steps,  with  statues  of  History,  Victory,  Pros- 

nnti,  sold  in  New  York,  April  18,  realized  perity,  and  Patriotism,  at  the  four  corners, 

more  than  $170,000  for  102  works.    Among  An  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Gen.  Bum- 

the  highest  prices  obtained  were:  Rousseau,  side,  by  Launt  Thompson,  was  unveiled  at 

"Summer  Landscape,"  $21,000,   "Forest  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  4. 

Fontainebleau,"  $7,400 ;  J.  F.  Millet,  "  Peas-  An  eauestrian  bronze  statue  of  Gen.  George 

ants  bringing  home  a  New-bom  Calf,"  $18,-  G.  Meade,  by  Alexander  Miine-Calder,  was  un- 

500;  Jules  Breton,  "  Colza  Gatherers,"  $16,-  veiled  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  Octo- 

600;  Troyon,  "Landscape  with  Cattle,"  $10,-  ber  18. 

000 ;  Sohreyer,  "  Russian  Landscape,"  $6,900 ;  A  bronze  statue  of  Solomon  Junean,  the  first 
Eugdne  Delacroix,  "Clorinda  delivering  the  white  settler,  mayor,  and  postmaster  of  Mil- 
Martyrs,"  $6,000.  waukee,  Wis.,  was  unveiled  in  Junean  Park,  in 

A  collection  of  pictures,  engravings,  art  that  city,  July  6. 

books,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Asber  B.  The  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln,  by  Augustus 

Durand,  sold  also   in  New   York  in  April,  St.  Gaudens,  was  inaugurated  in  Chicago.    The 

brought  $10,656,  of  which  $9,200   was  for  figure,  which  is  eleven  and  a  half  feet  high, 

eiglity  studies  by  the  artist.  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  pink  granite,  forming  a 

The  Richard  H.  Halstead  collection,  sold  in  long,  curved  seat  approached  by  steps.    The 

New    York,    January    10,   brought   $84,820.  work  cost  $40,000,  and  the  money  was  be- 

Works  by  Bouguerean  and  by  Vibert  brought  queathed  for  the  purpose  by  Eli  Bates,  of 

respectively  $7,600  and  $7,800,  and  William  Chicago. 

Bliss  Baker's  "  Woodland  Brook,"  $2,800.    At  A  bronze  statue  of  Gen.  Moses  Cleveland, 

the  Robert  Graves  sale.  New  York,  February  the  founder  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  J.  G.  C. 

9  to  11,  Corot's  "Landscape  with  Figures"  Hamilton,  was  unveiled  in  that  city  in  No  vem- 

brought  $10,100;   Bouguereau's  "Cupid  Dis-  ber. 

armed,"  $7,700;  "  Le  Jour,"  $5,600;  "Little  Mtmirealr— At  an  exhibition  in  April  of  piot- 
Sufferer,"  $2,525 ;  Rousseau's  "  Oak  Tree  in  ures  by  native  and  foreign  artists,  some  note- 
Autumn,"  $2,000 ;  David  Johnson's  "  On  the  worthy  works  were  shown,  among  them  Jules 
Unadilla,"  $1,575.  Breton's    "Communicants,"    Benjamin  -  Con- 

TheCharlesF.Haseltine  collection  of  modem  stant's  "After  the  Victory,"  Gabriel  Max's 

French  works  was  sold  in  New  York,  February  "  Raising  of  Jairus's  Daughter,"  Henner's  "La 

15  to  17,  and  realized  $107,177.  Source,"  Bougnereau's  "Crown  of  Flowers," 

The  fifty-seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  and  choice  examples  by  Millet,  Oorot,  Diaz, 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadel-  Dupr^,  Berne-Bellecour,  Leys,  Pettie,  Bough- 

phia  (March  10  to  April  21),  comprised  690  ton,  Jaconin,  Van  Marcke,  Kowalski,  and  other 

numbers,  including  oil  and  water-color  pictures,  representative  artists. 

black  and  whites,  and  sculptures.    Among  the  FISHERT  (tUfesmONB.     One  of   the  minor 

black  and  whites  were  £.  A.  Abbey's  drawings  points  at  issue  in  the  Revolutionary  War  was 

for  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  first  exhibited  at  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  fishery  fran- 

the  Grolier  Club,  New  York.    The  endowment  chises.    By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  the 

fund  of  $100,000,  asked  for  by  the  Academy,  Americans  were  accorded  the  liberty  of  fishing 

has  been  more  than  filled  by  the  subscriptions  both  on  the  banks  and  within  the  territorial 

of  about  seventy  persons.  waters  of  the  maritime  provinces,  the  same  as 

A  statue  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  by  Harnisch,  was  possessed  by  British  subjects ;  and  also  of 

a  Philadelphia  sculptor  resident  in  Rome,  was  drying  and  curing  their  catch  on  the  unoccupied 

unveiled  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  April.    He  is  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Magdalen  Islands, 

represented  seated  in  a  chair,  and  the  work  is  and  Labrador.    The  Loyalists  who  settled  Nova 

to  be  supplemented  by  accessory  statues  of  Scotia,  and  whom  the  States  refused  to  compen- 

Truth,  Justice,  the  Constitution,  and  History,  sate  for  their  confiscated  property,  raised  diffi- 

to  be  finished  next  year.  culties  in  regard  to  the  fishery  privileges  granted 

A  statue  of  Gen.  Garfield,  standing,  with  arm  to  the  Americans.  In  the  war  of  1812-'15  Great 

extended,  was  unveiled  in  May  in  Washington.  Britain  declared  the  treaty  rights  to  be  abro- 
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gated,  and  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ood-  cans  therefore  possessed  no  fishery  rights  in 
eluded  refused  to  accept  the  restoration  of  her  the  bays  of  Fundy  and  Chalenr ;  also  that 
former  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  in  re-  they  had  not  the  right  to  land  on  the  shores  of 
torn  for  the  fishery.  Thus  the  United  States  the  Magdalen  Islands  or  to  navigate  the  Strait 
lost  the  inshore  fishing  rights,  and  the  use  of  of  Canso.  The  Nova  Scotian  authorities  ap- 
the  uninhabited  coasts  for  drying  and  curing  plied  the  principles  thus  enunciated,  closing  to 
fish,  and  were  restricted  to  the  limit  of  three  Americans  the  herring  fishery  of  the  Magdalen 
nautical  miles  from  the  nearest  shore,  which  Islands,  and  in  1848  seizing  a  fishing-schooner 
has  been  accepted  in  international  law.  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  When  Edward  Everett, 
The  nshcrj  Treaty  ef  1818* — American  vessels  the  minister  at  London,  demanded  an  ezpla- 
were  seized,  and  a  diplomatic  correspondence  nation  of  this  act,  the  British  Government 
was  opened  by  John  Qnincy  Adams,  who  offered  to  admit  Americans  to  the  fisheries  of 
claimed  that  the  treaty  of  1788  had  recognized  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  but,  on  receiving  a  protest 
an  imprescriptible  right.  The  New  Englanders  from  Nova  Scotia,  retracted  the  concession, 
had  developed  and  defended  the  fisheries,  and  The  Question  was  discussed  by  a  joint  commis- 
the  acknowledgment  of  tbeir  rights  was  of  the  sion  in  1858,  and  on  the  disagreement  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  partition  of  the  territories  commissioners  was  decided  by  an  umpire,  who 
in  North  America  by  the  same  treaty.  The  held  that  bays  are  not  territorial  waters  when 
question  was  settled  by  the  Convention  of  1818,  the  distance  from  headland  to  headland  ex« 
whereby  the  United  States  gave  up  the  right  ceeds  ten  marine  miles, 
claimed  of  fishing  and  of  curing  and  drying  fish  The  BeHpreclty  'Treaty  ef  IS&I*— The  fishery 
within  the  maritime  boundaries  except  on  the  (question  had  become  involved  with  negotia- 
southern  shore  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  tions  for  reciprocity  of  trade  between  Canada 
Rameau  Islands  westward  to  Cape  Ray,  and  and  the  United  States,  and  was  used  by  the 
thence  along  the  whole  western  and  northern  politicians  of  the  British  provinces  as  a  means 
shore  to  Quirpon  Island,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  obtaining  commercial  concessions.  In  1854 
of  Labrador  from  Mount  Joly  northward  the  El^in  treaty  of  reciprocity  was  concluded, 
through  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  on  all  the  Canadian  natural  products  were  admitted  free 
^oree  of  the  continent  and  islands  farther  of  duty  into  the  United  States,  and  the  inshore 
north ;  also  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  fishing  privileges  were  granted  to  Americans, 
Islands.  The  right  to  dry  or  cure  fish  on  the  as  under  the  treaty  of  1788.  The  maritime 
coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  de-  provinces  objected  to  this,  but  the  British  Gov- 
scribed  was  granted  for  so  long  a  period  as  ernment,  anxious  to  obtain  for  the  produce  of 
those  coasts  should  remain  unsettled,  and  after-  Canada  an  outlet  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  ex- 
ward  on  agreement  with  the  inhabitants  or  elusive  market  the  colonies  had  enjoyed  in 
proprietors  of  the  ground.  The  rights  defined  Great  Britain  before  the  adoption  of  free 
in  tnis  treaty  were  to  be  permanent  and  not  trade,  paid  no  attention  to  them.  The  pro- 
liable  to  be  denounced  or  to  lapse  in  case  of  vincials  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
war.  The  United  States  renounced  the  liberty  operation  of  the  treaty,  for  the  trade  that 
to  take,  cure,  or  dry  fish  on  or  within  three  sprang  up  between  them  and  the  neighboring 
marine  miles  of  the  other  coasts,  bays,  or  bar-  parts  of  the  United  States  led  to  the  develop- 
bors  of  the  British  dominions,  *^  provided,  how-  ment  of  neglected  resources,  and  was  followed 
ever,  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  per-  by  prosperity  such  as  they  had  never  before 
mitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  Uie  known.  Even  the  fisheries  partook  of  the 
purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  general  improvement,  and  were  hardly  injured 
therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  by  American  competition.  By  the  treaty  of 
water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever;  but  1854  the  bounty  system  came  to  an  end  in  the 
they  sliall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  United  States.  The  bounties,  which  had  been 
necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  granted  to  fishermen  by  the  general  Govem- 
curing  fish  therein  or  in  any  manner  abusing  ment  since  1789,  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
the  privileges  hereby  reserved  for  them."  The  causes  of  the  jealous  and  hostile  feelings  enter- 
American  commissioners  originally  inserted  tained  on  the  fishery  question  in  the  maritime 
bait  among  the  supplies  that  might  be  pro-  provinces.  Their  removal  was  the  special 
cured,  and  then  suffered  it  to  be  stricken  out  compensation  to  the  colonial  fishing-industry 
as  being  a  concession  of  slight  value,  as  was  for  the  admission  of  Americans  to  the  terri- 
the  fact  before  the  mackerel  fishery  was  devel-  torial  fishing-grounds.  In  consequence  of  nn- 
oped.  The  inshore  mackerel  fishery  tempted  friendly  acts  of  the  British  andt^auadians  dur- 
American  fishermen  to  transgress  the  three-  ing  the  civil  war,  the  relations  between  the 
mile  limit,  while  the  provincial  authorities  be-  Government  at  Washington  and  the  British 
gan  to  impose  novel  penalties  for  infractions  of  Government  were  so  strained  that  neither 
the  treaty,  and  to  interpret  its  provisions  in  party  was  disposed  to  renew  the  treaty,  which 
new  ways.  In  1841  the  British  legal  authori-  terminated  in  1866.  The  citizens  of  the  mari- 
ttes  broached  the  headlands  anestion,  laying  time  provinces  now  felt  aggrieved  because  the 
down  the  doctrine  that  in  all  bays  the  three*  British  ministers  had  not  seen  a  way  to  per- 
raUe  limit  should  be  taken  from  a  line  drawn  petuate  the  commercial  relations  that  had  been 
from  headUmd  to  headland,  and  that  Ameri-  to  them  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity., 
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The  Preffldent  notified  the  American  fishermen  ing  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  M.  de 
by  proclamation  of  the  cessation  of  their  fish-  la  Fosse,  the  Belgian  Minister  at  Washington, 
erj  rights  in  Canadian  waters,  yet  they  con-  as  umpire,  met  at  Halifax  in  1877.  The  Cana- 
tinned  to  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit,  as  dian  counsel  claimed  that  the  actaal  and  pros- 
before.  Then  a  license  fee  was  exacted  by  the  pective  value  of  the  mackerel  fisheries  to  the 
provincial  authorities,  and  American  fishermen  United  States  was  $1,000,000  per  annum ;  the 
paid  it  until  it  was  raised  from  60  cents  to  $2  American  case  represented  that  the  commis- 
a  ton.  In  1868  and  1870  the  Dominion  Par-  sion  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  calculate  their 
liament  passed  special  acts  prohibiting  foreign  Talne  from  the  trade  returns,  and  that  the  re- 
fishermen  from  poaching  on  the  Canadian  mission  of  $860,000  of  duties,  collected  annu- 
gronnda,  and  imposing  penalties  for  their  in-  ally  on  fish  and  oil,  was  a  full  equivalent  for 
fraction.  the  Canadian  fishery  privileges.  By  its  de- 
The  WasUngtcB  Tteaty  ef  187t« — When  the  cision,  rendered  Nov.  28,  1877,  the  commis- 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  sion  fixed  the  sum  due  to  Canada  for  the  term 
were  united  to  Canada,  and  the  fisheries  were  of  treaty  at  $6,600,000.  There  was  much 
placed  in  charge  of  a  Cabinet  minuter,  that  surprise  at  the  amount  of  the  award,  which 
official  took  measures,  not  only  to  protect  the  was  compared  with  the  sum  awarded  to  the 
Canadian  fisheries,  but  to  secure  for  the  fisher-  United  States  by  the  ^^  Alabama ''  commisaon. 
men  of  the  Dominion  advantages  over  their  Congress  authorized  the  payment  only  under 
American  competitors  in  the  open-sea  fisheries  the  proviso  that  the  Presioent  should  consider 
by  reviving  the  illiberal  interpretation  that,  in  that  the  good  faith  of  the  nation  demanded  it. 
periods  of  tension,  had  been  given  to  the  words  Mr.  Evarts,  the  Secretary  of  State,  laid  before 
of  the  treaty  of  1818.  The  right  of  buying  the  British  Government  statistical  evidence, 
bait  and  other  supplies  in  Canadian  ports  waa  showing  that  the  Canadian  fisheries  were 
called  in  question.  The  right  of  landing  fish  worth  to  the  United  States  only  $26,000  per 
and  shipping  them  in  bond  over  the  railroads  annum,  and  that  the  highest  computation 
to  the  Unit^  States  was  denied,  but  the  sup-  would  not  place  their  value  at  more  than  $125,- 
pression  of  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  excln-  000,  while  the  duties  remitted  amounted  to 
sion  of  Americans  from  the  bay  fisheries  under  $4,200,000  for  the  twelve  years*  period  of  the 
the  old  doctrine  that  the  headlands  mark  the  treaty.  Lord  Salisbury  insisted  that  the  de- 
shore,  was  left  in  abeyance  pending  a  satisfac-  cree  of  the  commission  was  final,  and  the  award 
tory  settlement  of  the  whole  question.    The  was  duly  paid. 

Canadian  authorities  had  reason  to  complain  Some  years  after  the  treaty  went  into  opera- 
of  the  New  England  fishermen,  who  continued  tion,  the  irritation  of  the  Americans  was  in- 
to invade  the  territorial  fishing-grounds  with-  creased  by  the  Fortune  Bay  dispute.  A  mob 
out  regard  to  the  proclamations  of  their  own  of  Newfoundlanders  had  attacked  American 
Government,  or  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  fishermen,  and  driven  them  out  of  the  bay,  for 
Dominion  acts.  During  1869--^70  the  Cana-  the  reason  that  they  were  fishing  on  Sunday, 
dian  Government  endeavored  to  police  its  fish-  which  was  forbidden  by  the  local  statutes, 
eries  with  cruisers,  which  cost  nearly  $1,000,-  Lord  Salisbury  claimed,  when  the  case  was 
000  to  maintain.  The  United  States  protested  presented  to  him,  that  the  fishery  rights  were 
at  the  English  court  against  the  exercise  of  neld  subject  to  all  local  regulations.  Lord 
technical  rights,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  the  Granville,  who  succeeded  him,  admitted  that 
purchase  of  bait.  Negotiations  were  begun  unreasonable  local  laws  could  not  act  as  a  re- 
fer the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  Great  strictionof  rights  granted  by  treaty.  Damages 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  fishery  were  paid  for  the  Fortune  Bay  disturbance, 
question  was  complicated  with  the  American  and  rules  for  a  close  season  were  made  the 
daim  for  damages  for  the  depredations  of  Con-  subject  of  further  negotiations.  The  treaty  of 
federate  cruisers  built  and  fitted  out  in  Eng-  Washington  was  made  for  ten  years,  and  either 
land.  The  American  Government  made  an  party  had  the  right  to  abrogate  it  thereafter 
offer  of  $1,000,000  for  the  right  of  the  inshore  on  two  years*  notice.  The  United  States 
fisheries  in  perpetuity,  but  it  was  declined,  promptly  renounced  the  treaty  in  1888,  and  it 
The  joint  commission,  which  sat  at  Washing-  expired  on  July  1,  1886. 
ton,  agreed  that  the  fisheries  of  Canada  and  of  Beccnt  Fishery  IHspatcSt — As  the  termination 
the  United  States,  north  of  89°  north  latitude,  of  the  fishery  rights  occurred  in  the  midst  of 
should  be  thrown  open  to  the  citizens  of  both  the  fishing  season,  the  British  Government 
countries,  and  !hat  the  United  States,  besides  agreed  to  prolong  them  for  six  months,  while 
admitting  Canadian  fish  and  fish* oil  free  of  the  President  promised  to  recommend  to  Con- 
duty,  should  pay  in  money  the  value  of  the  gress  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  to 
rights  granted  to  American  fishermen  in  Cana-  consider  an  arrangement  for  the  extension  of 
dian  waters,  with  the  deduction  of  the  value  trade  between  the  United  States  and  British 
of  the  American  fishery  rights  to  Canada.  North  America.  Congress,  which  even  under 
The  amount  was  to  be  fixed  by  joint  com  mis-  the  Washington  Convention  had  taxed  tinned 
sioners  and  an  umpire.  The  treaty  went  into  metal  cans,  now  imposed  a  duty  of  one  cent  a 
force  in  1878.  The  fishery  commission,  com-  pound  on  preserved  fish  for  the  benefit  of  the 
posed  of  Messrs.  Gait  and  Kellogg,  represent-  Maine  canning-establishments.    The  Canadian 
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aothorities  proceeded  in  the  spring  of  1886  to  contraTention  of  principles  of  general  applica- 
assert  the  most  inconvenient  literal  constrao-  tion  and  acceptance  between  friendly  nations, 
tion  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  to  carry  into  Minister  Phelps  held  that  the  right  to  pnr- 
effect  the  restrictions  that  in  previous  disputes  chase  bait  and  sappUes  belonged  to  American 
had  been  only  threatened,  and  to  enforce  the  vessels  by  the  ordinary  usage  of  international 
headlands  doctrine  in  an  exaggerated  form,  iotercoorse.  The  United  States  Government 
They  were  actuated  partly  by  a  desire  to  ex-  does  not  desire  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  the 
tort  valuable  commercial  concessions  from  the  inshore  fisheries,  which  are  considered  of 
United  States  and  partly  by  resentment  against  very  littie  value,  since  the  use  of  pnrse^nets 
American  fishermen,  who,  in  s)>ite  of  warn-  has  increased  the  catch  of  mackerel  in  the  out- 
ings and  penalties,  continued  to  take  fish  with-  side  waters.  The  yield  of  the  duty  on  Cana- 
in  Canadian  jurisdiction,  driving  the  Govern-  dian  fish  imports  is  worth  more,  and  the 
ment  to  the  expeuse  of  sending  cruisers  to  Americans  would  be  unwilling  to  remit  that 
patrol  the  coast.  There  was  an  unusual  temp-  duty  to  secure  the  inshore  fisheries,  while  the 
tation  to  poach  on  the  Dominion  fisheries,  be-  Canadians  would  desire  larger  concessions, 
cause  in  the  season  that  followed  tlie  abroga-  Minister  Phelps  took  the  ground  that  the 
tion  of  the  treaty  the  run  of  mackerel  was  restrictive  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1818 
good  near  the  shore  but  very  light  outside  and  were  intended  to  prevent  encroachments  on  the 
on  the  New  England  coast.  The  Canadians  territorial  fisheries,  and  should  be  interpreted 
sometimes  have  asserted  that  the  New  Eng-  according  to  their  spirit  and  purpose.  For- 
landers,  by  not  observing  a  close  season,  have  merly  the  British  Government  was  guided  by 
exhausted  their  own  fisheries.  the  same  principle,  and   never  before   had 

The  right  to  purchase  bait,  or  to  land  and  American  nshermen  been  denied  the  privilege 
transship  fish,  or  to  enter  Canadian  ports  for  of  entering  the  ports  and  procuring  bait  or  en- 
any  purpose  other  than  the  ones  specifically  gaging  crows,  in  a  dispatch  of  LonlEimberley 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  1818,  was  strict-  it  was  formerly  held  that,  while  the  exclusion 
ly  inhibited.  The  United  States  authorities  of  American  fishermen,  except  for  purposes  of 
granted  licenses  to  touch  and  trade  to  fishing-  shelter,  repairs,  or  obtaining  wooti  or  water, 
vessels,  and  claimed  that,  for  the  purposes  of  might  be  warranted  by  the  letter  of  the  treaty 
purchasing  supplies  and  transshipping  cargoes,  of  1818,  it  would  be  **an  extreme  measure,  in- 
they  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  secur^  to  consistent  with  the  general  policy  of  the  em- 
trading- vessels  under  the  treaties.  But  by  a  pire."  In  reference  to  the  seizure  of  the 
decision  of  the  Canadian  customs  authorities,  "  David  J.  Adams"  for  purchasing  bait  in  the 
no  vessel  has  liberty  of  commercial  intercourse  port  of  Digby  and  violating  the  customs  act 
that  is  manned,  equipped,  or  in  any  way  pre-  by  not  reporting  to  the  authorities,  Mr.  Phelps, 
pared  for  taking  fish.  in  a  communication  dated  June  2,  1886,  called 

During  the  season  of  1886  thirty-two  ves-  attention  to  the  fact  that  fishing- vessels  had 

sels  were  detained  by  the  Canadian  officials,  been  accustomed  for  forty  years  to  do  as  this 

some  for  buying  bait,  landing  fish,  or  taking  vessel  had  done.    The  seizure  and  confiscation 

on  crews,  but  in  the  migority  of  cases  for  sim-  of  vessels  for  such  acts  he  considered  a  ques- 

ply  breaking  the  customs  rules  by  anchoring  tion  apart  from   the    interpretation   of  the 

within  the  port  boundaries  or  landing  persons  treaty.    At  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  this  and 

without  re^^ar  entry  at  the  custom-house.    In  other  vessels  there  was  no  British  or  colonial 

no  instance  was  a  seizure  made  for  fishing  law  prohibiting  or  providing  any  penalty  for 

within  the  three-mile  limit,  and  in  only  two  the  purchase  of  bait.    There  had  never  before 

cases  for  preparing  to  fish  within  the  forbidden  been  a  seizure  of  an  American  vessel  for  the 

bounds.    In  evading  the  customs  and  fishery  purchase  of  bait  or  other  supplies,  but  in  every 

regulations,  the  fishermen  of  Gloucester  and  previous  case  vessels  condemned  were  shown 

other  New  England  coast  towns  were  aided  by  to  have  been  guilty  of  fishing  or  preparing  to 

their  numerous  relatives  and  business  associates  fish  within  the   prohibited   limit.     On    the 

in  tiie  provincial  ports.  More  than  one  hundred  Canadian  side  the  argument  was  advanced 

complaints  of  illegal  interference,  arrests,  and  that  the  catching  of  bait  is  fishing,  and  that, 

seizures  were  made  to  the  United  States  Gov-  since  it  is  necessarily  caught  within  the  three- 

emment    against   the    Canadian    authorities,  mile  limit,  to  come  within  that  limit  and  buy 

Some  of  the  arrested  fishermen  were  fined,  fish  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  fishing.    The 

some  were  released  after  being  detained  and  infliction  of  severe  penalties,  amounting  even 

sustaining  considerable  losses,  two  vessels  were  to  confiscation  of  vessels  and  their  contents  for 

condemned  to  confiscation,  and  one  of  these  technical  violations  of  a  treaty,  even  if  the 

was  fitted  out  at  St.  Johns  as  a  cruiser.  Canadian   construction  were   admitted,   was 

The  iHcrlcaa  Case. — In  providing  fishing-ves-  considered  by  the  American  minister  to  be 

flwls  with  trading-permits  the  United  States  au-  a  ground  for  the  recovery  of  damages, 

thorities  desired  to  bring  cases  of  seizure  and  RetaBatary  UgMatliiu — During  the  Congres- 

arrest  before  the  British  admiralty  courts,  in  sional  session  of  1886,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 

order  that  they  be  may  decided  according  to  in-  the  House  of  Representatives  to  close  Ameri- 

temational  law,  and  not  under  acts  of  the  Do-  can  ports  to  Canadian  vessels,  and  to  forbid 

minion  Parliament  that  are  believed  to  be  in  the  entrance  of  Canadian  fresh  or  salt  fish  or 
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other  prodacts  into  the  TTDited  States  by  rail-  cause  the  French  have  the  advantage  of  a 

road,  if  the  Dominion  authorities  continued  to  bounty  of  over  $2  a  quintal  from  their  Gov- 

deny  to  American  fishermen  the  rights  secured  emment.    The  British  Grovemment  has  found 

to  them  under  the  treaty  of  1818  and  by  it  neoessary  to  veto  various  acts  of  the  colonial 

international  law.    For  this  was  substituted  a  Legislature  designed  to  hamper  the  French 

bill,  which  originated  in  the  Senate,  giving  the  fishermen.    There  were  certain  open  questions 

President  discretionary  authority  to  deny  to  between  the  French  and  British  Governments 

the  vessels  of  the  British  Dominions  entrance  which,  after  an  intermittent  controversy  ex- 

into  any  or  all  the  ports  or  waters  of  the  Unit-  tending  over  many  years,  were  settled  by  a 

ed  States,  except  m  cases  of  distress,  and  to  new  convention  on  Nov.  14, 1886,  which  was 

prohibit  the  entry  of  fish  or  other  products  agreed  to  notwithstanding  its  being  unaocept- 

from  them  into  the  United  States.  able  to  the  colonists.     Tlie  English  Govem- 

DIjiiMyitlc  ArrugMMitBt — ^In  December,  1886,  ment  has  not  been  guided  by  the  same  rules  in 
the  American  minister  in  London  presented  dealing  with  the  French  as  have  governed  its 
to  Lord  Iddesleigh  a  proposal  for  an  ad  interim  recent  course  toward  the  United  States.  In 
arrangement,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  reference  to  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislative 
to  establish  a  mixed  commission  in  order  to  Council  and  Assembly  of  Newfoundland,  in  re- 
**  separate  the  exdasive  from  the  common  gard  to  the  sale  of  bait,  the  home  Government 
right  of  fishing  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  adja-  declared  that,  in  the  negotiations  that  bad 
cent  waters  of  the  British  North  American  taken  place  since  1867,  a  provision  for  the  sale 
colonies.^'  The  vexed  question  of  the  head-  of  bait  had  always  been  contemplated, 
lands  was  to  be  considered  as  settled  by  the  Nerdi  PadUk  Flsherj  fH^vte* — ^In  1868,  Con- 
former  decision  of  a  British  referee,  viz.,  that  gress  placed  Alaska  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
bays  can  only  be  claimed  as  territorial  waters  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  the  same  act 
when  the  entrance  is  ten  miles  wide  or  less,  forbade  the  killing,  except  by  leave  of  the  de- 
or  from  the  point  where  the  width  does  not  partment,  of  any  mink,  marten,  sable,  or  fur- 
exceed  ten  miles.  American  fishermen  were  seal,  or  other  fur-bearing  animal  within  the 
to  have  the  right  of  purchasing  bait  and  other  limits  of  Alaska  Territory,  or  in  the  waters 
supplies,  and  British  and  American  war-ves-  thereof,  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprison- 
sels  were  to  act  as  police  to  prevent  poaching  ment  or  both,  and  the  forfeiture  of  any  vessel 
on  the  inshore  fisheries.  The  Canadian  Govern-  found  in  violation  of  the  act.  The  Pribylov 
ment  declined  to  accept  the  proposals  either  islands  of  St.  Paal  and  St  Greorge,  which  are 
as  to  the  headlands  or  as  to  provisionally  the  breeding-grounds  of  the  seal,  were  leased 
granting  commercial  privileges  to  fishing-craft,  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  of  San 
On  March  24,  1887,  Lord  Salisbury  presented  Francisco,  at  a  rental  of  $60,000  a  year,  with 
a  counter-proposition,  which  was  to  return  for  $2  royalty  for  every  sealskin  shipped.  The 
a  season  to  the  condition  of  things  as  they  ex-  company  is  allowed  to  kill  none  but  young 
isted  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  The  male  seals,  and  only  during  certain  months, 
American  fishermen  were  to  have  the  right  of  and  is  restricted  to  the  number  of  100,- 
bnying  bait,  hiring  crews,  and  shipping  fish  by  000  in  any  one  year,  while  the  use  of  fire- 
ra^road,  with  the  privilege  of  the  inshore  fish-  arms,  or  of  any  means  tending  to  drive  the 
eries,  and  the  Canadians  the  right  of  import-  seals  away,  is  prohibited.  These  stringent 
ing  fish  duty  free  into  the  United  States.  Mr.  regulations  are  designed  for  the  preservation  j 
Bayard  had  already  proposed  a  mixed  oommis-  of  the  seals.  They  have  hitherto  been  more 
slon.  After  considerable  further  correspond-  strictly  enforced  than  similar  regulations  were  | 
ence,  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  sent  to  Wash-  under  the  Russian  rule,  and,  consequently,  the 
ington  in  the  autumn  to  endeavor  to  effect  a  seals,  which  had  begun  to  diminish,  have  be- 
settlement.  The  conference  began  in  Novem-  come  more  numerous  since  the  monopoly  of 
ber,  and  was  continued  through  December  the  Alaska  Company  began  in  1870.  The  lack 
without  accomplishing  much  toward  reconcil-  of  protective  laws  has  resulted  in  the  disap- 
ing  American  and  Canadian  views.  A  resumS  pearance  of  the  fur-bearing  seal,  which  once 
of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  North  Atlantic  abounded  in  the  Kerguelen  group  and  other 
fisheries  from  their  first  discovery  is  given  in  islands  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the  Falk- 
*^  The  Fishery  Question,"  by  Charles  Isham  land  Islands,  and  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
(New  York,  1887).  South  America,  from  all  their  known  habitats 

Freadi  Ftehery  Rights. — The  French  treaty  excepting  these  Alaskan  isles.     The  Indians 

with  England  in  1783  secured  to  France  fish-  of  the  Pribylov  Islands  are  allowed  to  kill  and 

ery  rights  nearly  identical  with  those  accorded  sell  a  certain  number  of  seals  for  their  own 

to  the  United  States.    A  large  part  of  the  benefit.   The  Alaska  Company  has  the  monop- 

French  rights  exist  at  the  present  day.    There  oly  of  the  fur-trade  of  Alaska,  as  well  as  of 

has  been  as  much  or  more  hostility  to  French  the  seal-fishery  of  the  islands,  and,  since  other 

fishermen  in  the  colonies  as  was  ever  felt  to-  fur-animals  besides  seals  vanish  rapidly  before 

ward  Americans.    The  right,  not  only  to  fish  the  destructive  agencies  of  white  men,  many 

in  their  waters  but  to  land  on  their  coasts  obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way  of  opening 

for  drying  and  curing  fish,  is  felt  to  be  a  griev-  Alaska  to  traders,  settlers,  miners,  and  hunt- 

ance  by  ^e  Newfoundlanders — the  more  so  be-  ers.    With  the  increase  of  population  on  the 
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western  coast  of  North  Amerioa,  the  diificultj  damages  for  loss  of  time  and  probable  profits, 
of  preserving  the  seal-fisheries  from  destroc-  and  for  illegal  arrest  and  imprisonment.  The 
tiun  becomes  greater.  Schooners  and  steam-  first  demand  for  information  was  made  on 
ers  from  British  Columbia  hover  around  the  September  21,  and  the  claim  for  redress  was 
seal  islands,  and  find  ways  of  obtaining  a  share  presented  on  Oct.  21, 1886.  On  Jan.  26, 1887, 
in  tbe  profitable  seal-trade  that  the  American  dj  direction  of  the  President,  Attorney-Gen- 
company  can  not  prevent.  American  vessels  eral  Garland  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  authorities 
also  engage  in  the  business,  which  may  be  the  in  Alaska  ordering  the  unconditional  release  of 
main  object  of  the  trip,  or  may  be  pursued  in  the  imprisoned  men,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
connection  with  fishing  and  walrus-hunting,  vessels  and  other  property.  The  order  was 
The  seal-hunters  have  been  accustomed  to  not  executed,  and  it  was  not  till  September  20 
shoot  the  seals  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  that  a  letter  was  received  from  the  United 
breedinff-places,  but  this  method  of  obtaining  States  Marshal  at  Sitka,  explaining  that  the 
them,  though  exceedingly  destructive,  would  telemm  was  supposed  to  be  a  fraudulent  dis- 
not  be  profitable  by  itself,  for  only  a  small  patch.  On  October  12  the  Attorney-General 
proportion  of  the  animals  hit  are  killed  in-  sent  another  telegram,  ordering  the  vessels  to 
stantly  and  secured  while  floating  on  the  wa-  be  released,  which  directions  were  repeated  in 
ter.  It  was  more  advantageous  to  land  on  a  letter  dated  October  15.  Meanwhile,  the 
the  islands  and  shoot  the  seals  on  the  rocks,  ofiiciuls  of  the  Treasury  Department  had  not 
In  1876  the  United  States  sent  cruisers  to  put  revoked  their  instructions,  but  had  sent  out 
a  stop  to  such  depredations,  and  since  then  a  the  steamer  *^Rush^'  with  the  same  orders, 
more  or  less  effective  guard  has  been  main-  which  during  the  summer  of  1887  seized  the 
tained  against  poachers  on  the  islands.  It  British  vessels  ^^  Dolphin,**  *^  Annie  Beck," 
has  been  much  more  difficult  to  prevent  an  "  W.  P.  Say  wood,"  "  Grace,"  "  Alfred  Adams," 
illicit  traffic  in  sealskins  with  the  Indians,  who  besides  seven  American  sealers,  at  distances 
stalk  and  harpoon  the  seals  on  the  islands,  of  from  thirty  to  seventy  miles  from  land, 
and  take  the  skins  out  to  sea  in  their  boats,  FLMIDJL  State  Gtvenneit*— The  following 
exchanging  them  for  money  or  whisky  with  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
the  vessels  engaged  in  tbe  traffic.  In  order  to  emor,  Edward  A.  Perry,  Democrat ;  lieuten- 
prevent  the  destructive  practices  that  threat-  ant-Governor,  Milton  H.  Mabry ;  Secretary  of 
ened  the  extermination  of  the  seals,  the  Treas-  State,  John  L.  Crawford;  Comptroller,  Will- 
nry  Department  in  1886  attempted  to  enforce  iam  D.  Barnes;  Treasurer,  Edward  S.  Grill; 
a  doctrine  that  it  had  not  previously  asserted.  Attorney- General,  Charles  M.  Cooper ;  Super- 
viz.,  that  Behring  Sea  was  a  mare  elaummy  and  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albert  J.  Kus- 
that  the  United  States  had  jurisdiction  over  sell ;  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Immigration, 
one  half  of  it.  This  right  was  specifically  Charles  L.  Mitchell ;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Su- 
granted  in  the  treaty  ceding  Alaska  to  the  preme  Court,  George  G.  McWhorter,  succeeded 
United  States,  yet  in  1822,  when  Russia  at-  by  A.  E.  Maxwell;  Associate  Justices,  George 
tempted  to  claim  sovereignty  over  the  sea,  the  P.  Raney  and  R.  B.  Van  Valkenbnrgh. 
United  States,  as  well  as  Great  Britdn,  raised  Ugisfaitlve  Scarisn*— The  Legislature  assembled 
a  strong  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  a  on  April  6,  and  continued  in  session  sixty  days, 
nation  could  claim  territorial  jurisdiction  over  Being  the  first  that  had  met  since  the  adoption 
a  sea  having  an  entrance  a  thousand  miles  wide,  of  the  new  Constitution  in  1886,  it  had  impor- 
The  commander  of  the  revenue  cutter  '^  Cor-  tant  work  to  perform  in  revising  and  enlarging 
win  "  was  instructed  to  seize  all  sealers  found  the  laws  to  harmonize  with  or  give  effect  to 
to  the  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  between  the  that  instrument.  An  unusually  Targe  amount 
Diomede  Islands  in  Behring  strait  in  a  south-  of  legislation  was  secured,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
westerly  direction  to  a  point  equidistant  from  that  much  time  was  taken  from  the  session  by 
Copper  and  Otter  islands  in  the  Aleutian  a  prolonged  contest  in  the  Democratic  caucus 
group.  In  1889  the  British  schooners  *'  Caro-  over  the  succession  to  United  States  Senator 
lina,^  "  Onward,"  and  "  Thornton  "  were  capt-  0.  W.  Jones.  Ex-Gov.  Bioxham  and  Gov.  Per- 
nred  and  taken  to  Sitka.  A  trial  was  held,  the  ry  were  the  leading  candidates  through  nearly 
vessels  were  condemned,  the  masters  fined,  100  ballots,  when,  upon  their  withdrawal,  Sam- 
and  the  sed-skins  on  board  confiscated  and  uel  Pasco,  Speaker  of  the  House,  was  chosen 
sent  to  San  Francisco.  The  vessels  were  not  as  a  compromise  candidate.  The  Legislature 
taken  within  the  three-mile  limit.  Several  in  joint  session  elecred  him  Senator  by  a  vote 
American  schooners  were  captured  and  con-  of  84  to  17  for  F.  S.  Goodrich,  Republican.  As 
fiscated.  Judge  Dawson  told  the  captain  of  the  term  of  Senator  Jones  expu'ed  in  March, 
the  '^  Thornton,"  in  sentencing  him  to  a  fine  of  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  the  Gov- 
$500  and  imprisonment,  that  it  was  little  ernor  had  previously  appointed  Gen.  J.  J.  Fin- 
better  than  piracy  to  go  into  the  waters  of  an-  ley  to  hold  the  office  in  the  interim. 
other  nation  and  interfere  with  its  industries  The  legislation  adopted  embraces  a  railroad 
as  he  and  the  other  prisoners  were  doing.  The  commission  act,  an  act  revising  the  entire  meth- 
Britlsh  Government  made  a  demand  for  the  od  of  assessing  and  collecting  State  taxes,  a  new 
release  of  the  prisoners,  and  presented  a  claim  appointment  of  members  of  the  Legislature  ac- 
of  about  $160,000  for  loss  of  property  and  cordingtothecensusof  1885,  and  a  State  militia 
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bill.    The  last  measore  provides  for  the  organ-  Proridiog  that  the  conntj  judM  shall  iasne 

ization  of  not  more  than  10  companiea  of  volan-  ^^  ^^°'9t  ^^  *^f  ^^  f  H^  ^  recorded.^ 

tears,  to  be  caUed  the  florida  State  troop^  e^  Jl^^^'^u^'Jt!  ^^^ 

tabhsbes  armories  for  them,  and  prescribes  their  in  dvil  and  criminal  oases. 

eqaipment  and  discipline.  Before  the  passage  Forbidding  free  paases  or  special  rates  for  memben 
.  of  this  act  the  State  mUitia  was  disorganized  of  the  Le^^Citure  or  any  aakried  Stote  officer, 
and  almost  defunct.  New  charters  were  grant-  FtaaneN.— The  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  at 
ed  to  the  oities  of  Jacksonville,  Tampa.  Fer-  the  beginning  of  the  year,  consisted  of  $S50,< 
nandina,  Palatka,  and  De  Land.  The  St.  John's  OOO  seven-per  cent  bonds  of  1871,  and  $925,- 
Conference  College  (Methodist),  and  De  Land  oOO  siz-per-cent.  bonds  of  1878,  making  a  total 
University,  in  the  city  of  De  Land,  were  in-  indebtedness  of  $1,276,000.  Of  these  bonds, 
corporated.  The  regular  appropriation  for  the  $218,800  are  held  in  the  sinking  fond  of  the 
year  188T  was  $470,293 ;  for  1888,  $406,900 ;  State,  and  $626,600  by  the  various  educational 
and  for  the  first  quarter  of  1889,  $61,400.  funds,  leaving  only  $480,700  in  the  hands  of  in- 
Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  dividuals.    Ko  provision  being  made  for  re- 

Aroropriating  $10,000  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  East  funding  them  before  maturity,  the  State  is  un- 

Flortda  Seminary,  and  $1,000  for  each  of  the  next  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  rates  of 

two  years  for  its  support.  interest  now  prevailing.    During  1886  the  to- 

To  repeal  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  that  impose  a  *  i  «*  *            '^  j.*        ^          a^tS  aki       j  ^V^ 

Uoense  tw  upon  oommeroial  agents  or  "  drmnmers."  ^  State  expenditures  were  $407,806,  and  the 

To  supply  deficiencies  for  the^ears  1886  and  1886,  income  from  State  tax  and  licenses  $428,679, 

viz. :  for  expenses  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  which  $296,328  was  the  State  tax.    In  1887 

2t  in^'  •«>,600 ;  for  expenses  of  the  census  of  1886,  the  same  tax  was  $828,088,  an  increase  caused 

$6,000;  for  contingent  expenses  ofthe  Supreme  Court,  v„  «  1a«>-  *«;<.;»»  ♦v^^  »lfA  i^^^  a  ^^  a\  «.:ii- 

$2  600    for  jurore  and  witoesses  during  1886  and  pn?  ?,<[  *  ^^Y  ^^^}^^/^^  '«>m  4  to  41  mills, 

vious  yean»,  $76,000.                                        '^  Ihis  act  was  rendered  necessary  by  a  provision 

To  provide,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  new  Constitn-  of  the  new  Constitution,  throwing  upon  the 

tion,  that  on  petition  of  one  fourth  of  the  eleotore  of  State  the  cost  and  expenses  of  criminid  prose- 

!SL?«Ti?;Z«*t'Tp«Mt^w^^^^^^  editions,  which  were  heretofore  paid  by  the 
once  m  two  yearp,  to  aeoide  wnetner  the  sale  of  mtoxi-  _  ^.^  ^  i  v  i.  i.  j.  v  x  ai/^ /^/va 
eating  liquore  shall  be  prohibited  therein,  and  re;<u-  counties,  and  which  amount  to  about  $100,000 
lating  the  prooedaro  at  such  elections.  annually.  At  the  same  time,  the  county  tax 
Fixing  tne  date  of  elections,  the  officers  to  be  voted  was  reduced  one  mill,  making  a  genend  re- 
fer, and  the  procedure  at  such  elections  under  the  new  duction  of  taxes  to  the  people  of  half  a  mill 
Constitution.  [By  this  act  aconiplete  setof  Stateof-  rr»^  a-x-i  ^^..-.f-  *«-  ;«  iqoa  „oa  *aAQna>7. 
fleers-legislative,  executive,  and^judidal-^e  to  be  T^^ o^J^a^^onl  ^  ^^  ^^  $662,067; 
chosen  on  the  Tuesday  atUr  the  first  Monday  of  No-  ^  ioblj  $060,879. 

vember,  1888,  and  a  general  election  is  to  be  held  StatisttcBt — ^The  population  of  the  State,  now 

every  two  vears  thereafter.    Meraben  of  the  Lower  over  350,000,  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 

House  of  tLe  Legishiture  are  elected  for  two  years,  ^t  any  previous  period.    In  two  years  from 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  six  years,  one  of  vr„!7if    iqqk     ;uJl   1**       /  d         /^**»  *f"»" 

them  retiring  every  two  years;  all  other  State  officers  r?^^"'  1885,    the  city  of   Fensacola  gained 

hold  their  places  for  four  ;rear8.]  8,684  people,  increasing  her  whole  population 

Requiring  all  railroads  m  the  State  to  be  fenced.  to  14,220.     One  city,  Gainesville,  contuning 

Prohibiting  the  consolidation  of  parallel  or  oompct-  6,038  people,  has  gained  1,200  in  a  year. 

'^!!Sr«l^r^^4''.'?IS^.bore™,  «.d  pe^ons  The  foLwing  figu«8  «e  taken  from  the 

furnishing  materials,  a  lien  on  the  property  construct-  assessment  rolls  Of  1886 :  number  of  acres  of 

ed,  or  upon  the  property  of  the  oontnctor  for  such  land  assessed,  19,888,091 ;  number  improved 

work  or  materials.       ,        ,      ,  and  cultivated,  709,950;  value  of  city  or  town 

F«fcg  the  age  of  consent  in  females  at  17  years.  <>?  ^*^®^  ^  property,  $41,159,728 ;  number 

To  suppress  gambling-houses  and  gambling.  of  horses  and  mules,  40,217 ;  cattle,  464,454;' 

The  foUowing  new  counties  were  createdTOsoeola.  sheep  and  goats,   111,093  ;    swine,   177,187 : 

from  portions  of  Orange  and  Brevard;  Lee,  out  of  yalne  of  all  animals,  $5,466,248 ;  value  of  all 

Monroe ;  De  Soto,  out  of  Manatee ;  Lake,  from  poi^  neraonal  nronArtv  lift  486  04ii  •  total  viilnAiimi 

tions  of  Sumter  and  Orange ;  Pasco  and  Citrus  coun-  PJ"®"*^  property,  f  1»,4»0,U40 ,  Wtai  v«iaaa<» 

ties,  from  portions  of  Hernando.  of  real  and  personal  property,  $76,611,409. 

To  authorize  the  Savannah,  Florida,  and  Western  Charities  and  Prtoom. — The  superintendent  of 

Railway  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad  the  State  Insane  Asylum  reports  an  increase 

from  TalUbassee,  and  also  a  Riikoad  from  Monticello  of  patients  for  the  two  years  ending  Jan.  1, 

^^'rSnrg'^tS^iiSL^"^^^                to  dig  and  \^«M^nl'^i^  ''^'    ^"^  '^^'''T  '^ 

mine  in  the  beds  ofthe  navigable  streams  and  waten  ftory  brick  building  has  been  erected.    There 

forphosphate  rooks  and  deposits.  is  a  large  farm  connected  with  the  institution 

To  incorporate  the  Florida  Normal  School  and  Busi-  in  successful  operation.     The  total  cost  to  the 

ness  Institute  at  White  Springs.  g^^  f      ^j^    support  of  its  lunatics  in  1886 

For  the  incorporation  and  rogulation  of  buildmg  and  ^  aaaqkI     ''^*^'^*''  "■"  '*"  .«««mw»  u<  *>/«j^ 

loan  associations.  '''"^  IJ*4»«'04. 

To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  colleges,  acade-  At  the  State  Bhnd  and  Deaf  Mute  Institute, 

mies,  and  other  institutions  of  Icaming.  15  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  beginning 

To  provide  for  tiie  appointment  or  a  board  of  ex-  ^f  i}^q  year 

"trndlS^  Se7.^rin''2SJln"«tt*<Jf%.te  The  oon;ict.  are  hired  out  and  cared  for, 

individuals  or  corporations  for  the  use  of  railroads  or  without  expense  to  the  btate,  under  a  four 

c;mals.  years*  contract  endiog  in  December,  1889,  with 


mis. 

18M. 

i88e. 

Kmnber  of  schooU 

1,734 

67,887 

991 

788 

40,860 

1,919 

Nombtr  of  paplis 

K  amber  of  mde  taochert 

Knmber  of  fomale  teachers 

ATorage  dally  attendance 

79,687 

1,018 

880 

44,818 
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Kk  individoal  who  employs  tbem  in  the  mana-  applicable  to  all  the  railroads  of  the  State, 

factare  of  naval  stores.     Their  nnmber  has  They  can  require  railroads  to  produce  books 

increased  from  197  in  1885  to  236  in  1886,  and  and  papers  for  inspection,  and  they  may  ex- 

818  in  1887.    The  health  of  the  prisoners  and  amine  such,  as  well  as  all  agents  or  employes 

their  treatment  by  the  lessee  are  satisfactory.  of  the  roads.    Their  decisions  may  be  appealed 

EdacadMU — ^The  State  superintendent  reports  from.     The  GK>vemor  appointed  £x-Chief- 

for  1886  an  increased  organization  and  effi-  Justice  MoWhorter,  Ez-Cirouit  Judge  Enoch 

ciency  in  the  public  schools,  and  a  hopeful  pros-  J.  Vause,  and  William  Himes  as  members  of 

pect    The  following  table  shows  their  growth  the  board. 

and  condition  as  compared  with  1886 :  The  OkceAttte  Dralaagei — By  a  contract  made 

in  1881  between  the  trustees  of  the  State  In- 
ternal Improvement  Fond  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Canal  and  Okeechobee  Land  Com- 
pany, it  was  agreed  that  the  company  might 
drain  and  reclaim  all  the  overflowed  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  or  submerged  by  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee or  the  Kissimmee  river,  or  their  tributaries 
Estimating  the  population  at  860,000,  Florida  or  outlets,  by  permanently  lowering  the  waters 
has  a  school  for  every  175  inhabitants.  She  of  the  lake ;  and  of  the  lands  of  the  State  so  re- 
expends  $6  for  every  child  of  school  age  and  claimed  the  company  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
$7.87  for  every  average  attendant  upon  the  half.  In  pursaance  of  this  agreement  the 
schools.  During  1885  and  1886  teachers*  insti-  company  constructed  canals  and  other  works 
tutes  were  held  in  twenty -eight  counties,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  by  1884  claimed  to 
bringing  under  their  instruction  795  teachers,  have  drained  a  large  area.  In  that  year  agents 
Normal  departments  for  instruction  of  white  of  the  State  sent  to  inspect  the  work  reported 
teachers  were  conducted  in  the  West  and  East  that  nearly  2,500,000  acres  had  been  perma- 
Florida  seminaries,  and  normal  schools  for  nently  restored  to  cultivation.  The  trustees, 
colored  teachers  organized  and  conducted  at  accordingly,  conveyed  to  the  company  1,174,- 
Tallahassee  and  Gainesville,  and  continoed  for  942  acres  as  its  share.  Bnt  a  committee  ap- 
two  months,  giving  276  attendants  the  benefit  pointed  by  the  Legislature  of  1885  made  a  re- 
of  training  for  their  work  as  educators.  These  port  at  the  session  of  this  year  which  denies 
short  normal  courses  were  the  only  instruction  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  trustees,  and 
the  State  could  offer  for  the  training  of  teach-  represents  that  only  80,000  acres  have  been 
ers,  until  the  Legblature  this  year  provided  for  actually  reclaimed.  This  report,  impljing  that 
the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  maintenance  the  company  had  unfairly  obtained  title  to 
of  reffularly  equipped  normal  schools  at  De  nearly  all  of  its  land,  was  the  subject  of  ex- 
Fnniak  Springs  ana  at  Tallahassee,  the  former  tended  discussion,  and  resulted  in  the  passage 
for  white  and  the  latter  for  colored  pupils,  of  a  bill  giving  the  trustees  power  to  bring 
The  higher  institutions,  East  and  West  Florida  suits  to  recover  the  lands  so  alienated  or  to 
seminaries,  and  the  State  Agricultural  CoUege  enter  into  any  compromise  with  the  company 
are  making  satisfactory  progress.  that  should  seem  advisable. 

BaUraais. — ^The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  Mlaenlit — A  report  upon  the  geology  and 
the  Legislature,  says :  "  The  two  years  last  past  mineralogy  of  the  State  was  made  to  the  Legis- 
have  witnessed  the  building  and  equipment  of  lature  of  tLis  year,  from  which  the  following 
more  than  500  miles  of  new,  and  the  renova-  facts  are  gathered:  No  deposits  of  the  pre- 
tion  of  more  than  500  miles  of  almost  worse  cious  metaili  and  but  few  of  the  lower  metals 
than  useless  old  road,  thus  substantially  add-  except  iron  can  be  found.  The  iron-ore  is  not 
ing  to  first-class  railroad  facilities  fully  1,000  the  best,  being  of  the  Umonite  variety.  It  is 
miles.  In  no  other  equal  time  in  the  history  found  in  the  largest  Quantities  in  Jackson 
of  oar  State  has  such  progress  been  made."  County,  but  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
The  total  narober  of  mues  of  road  assessed  in  utilize  it  Rich  deposits  ofphosphates  exist 
1886  was  1,701,  with  a  total  assessment  of  in  several  counties,  notably  Wakulla,  Alachua, 
railroad  property  amounting  to  $11,872,016^  Marion,  Hillsborough,  and  Manatee.  These 
During  1887  the  Legislature  granted  letters  of  are  as  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  as  the  well- 
incorporation  to  nine  new  companies,  and  known  rocks  on  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers 
probably  over  150  miles  of  road  were  con-  in  Roath  Carolina.  The  largest  deposit^  in 
atmcted.  The  assessed  value  of  railroad  prop-  Wakulla  County,  is  a  triple  phosphate  of  lime, 
erty  for  this  year  rose  to  $12,752,881,  a  gain  of  iron,  and  alumina.  Limestone  is  found  in  con- 
$1^80,815  over  1886.  siderable  quantities  throughout  the  State,  but 
By  the  railroad  law  passed  this  year,  the  is  generally  too  siliceous  to  produce  good  lime. 
duty  of  supervision  was  given  into  the  hands  Clay  suitable  for  making  good  brick  exists  in 
of  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  appointed  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  best  quality  being 
by  the  Governor,  and  holding  office  four  years,  in  Escambia  County.  A  considerable  deposit 
They  have  power  to  make  and  establish  rea-  of  soft  brown  or  lignite  coal  has  recently  been 
flonable  rates  of  fare  for  passengers  and  freight,  discovered  in  Santa  Rosa  County,  near  the 
and  to  make  any  other  reasonable  regulations  west  bank  of  Blackwater  river.    The  vein  lies 
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eight  feet  below  the  snrface  and  has  an  average  1879,  and  re-elected  in  December,  1885.     On 

depth  of  abont  thir^  inches.  There  is  available  his  resignation  the  National  Assembly  elected 

bailding-stone,  bat  none  of  marked  value.  as  his  saccessor  on  Dec.  8,  1887,  M.  Sadi-Gar- 

Ceast  Mmm* — In  response  to  a  call  issned  not,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance  (see  Cabz^ot, 

by  the  Ezecative  Oommittee  of  the  Coast  De-  Mabie  Fbanoois  Saoi). 

fense  Association  of  the  coast  cities  of  the  Area  aid  PepilttlMb — ^The  table  on  next  page 

Sonth,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  gives  the  area,  in  square  kilometres,  and  the 

Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf   States  met  at  popolation  of  the  eighty- six  departments  of 

De  Funiak  Sprinss  on  February  8  to  organize  a  France  and  the  territory  of  Belfort,  according 

movement  for  the  better  protection  of  the  to  the  census  taken  on  May  80,  1886. 

Soutbem  seaboard.    The  following  memorial  The  increase  of  population  between    1881 

to  Congress  was  adopted :  and  1886,  amounting  to  766,26(X  did  not  ex- 

In  view  of  the  defeDseleas  condition  of  the  harbom  H''^  «>^«^  ^^^l^^  departments.     In  thirty-two 

ofthe  Atlantic  Gulf  States  as  well  as  the  Pacific  and  there  was  a  decrease,  the  greatest  being  m 

Lake  States,  we  meet  respectftilly  memorialize  Con-  Ome,  which  had  8,878  more  inhabitants  in 

grt^B  of  the  United  States  to  take  such  steps  and  en-  1881  than  in  1886. 

act  such  bws  as  are  nejessary  to  put  our  coasts  in  a  j^^  population  of  the  cities  having  over 

LTe^n'^^n^nX^^  100, 000 habitants  in  1886  was  as  foUows : 

tormine  to  be  the  Dest  and  most  important,  and,  fur-  crma.                F^mhtieB.  |     nriES.               VtopaiaHoo. 

tber,  by  supplying  our  navy  witu  such  ships  and     Paris 2^^^   HuitM 127,48S 

armament  as  modem  science  renders  necessary,  and^      I^ons 401,980  ,  St.  titlannc 1 1 7,^75 

Whtreas,  There  is  no  arsenal  south  of  the  Ohio     «"*«*"«• SIMS  i  2*"* JI2'?2 

river;   and,  wAer^flw,  steel-making  ores  abound  in     "JJT?*"* JtS'S?! '  i^^Si; JS'iS 

Tennessee,  Alalyuna,Geoi^aiiJvirgmia.  as  well    ^^^:::::\::''    ISlcul  ^ 

as  other  matenals  for  the  manufacture  of  all  appli- 
ances of  war,  we  recommend  to  Congress  the  location  xhe  number  of  marriages  in  1886  was  283,- 
of  a  manufactunng  arsenal  at  some  pomt  remote  from  ioq  «„  ««.«•*« ,.i*;i  »;fTi  ooQifrA  <t«  iQft«.  ♦W^ 
the  sea-board  and'convenient  to  the  Bteol-ore  belts  of  ^^^V^  ^2  ?P!u^  n^aoaS^'^  ^'  .*u 
the  South;  and,  vfhereM,  m  our  opinion,  our  navy  number  Of  births,  966,868,  as  compared  with 
must  be  our  chief  means  of  defenaive  and  offensive  966,819;  the  number  of  deaths,  908,803,  as 
warfare,  we  recommend  that  a  navy^yard  for  the  con-  compared  with  880,866 ;  the  eicess  of  births, 


)uildinfif  ships  and  manufacturing  the  api  . 

war  should  not  be  confined  to  one  place,  out  should  to  the  United   States,   886  to  Brazil,    838  to 

be  widely  separated,  80  that  the  loss  of  one  would  not  Chili,  and  small   numbers  to   Mexico,  Cuba, 

be  the  loss  of  aU.  ^^^  ^^^j^^^  countries. 

Later  in  the  same  month  a  meeting  of  the  CeHBwrce. — ^The  value  of  the  special  imports 

Southern  States  Forestry  Congress  was  held  in  1886  was  4,088,401,000  francs,  and  of  the 

at  the  same  place,  and  measures  were  taken  special  exports,  8,088,146,000  francs.    The  im- 

toward  insuring  the  preservation  of  the  timber  ports  of  bullion  and  specie  amounted  to  480,- 

wealth  of  the  South.  000,000  francs,  and  the  exports  to  339,000,000 

FRANCE,  a  republic  in  western  Europe.  The  francs.  The  returns  of  the  special  commerce 
republican  form  of  government  was  proclaimed  for  1886  make  the  total  value  of  merchandise 
Sept.  4,  1870.  Under  the  law  of  Feb.  26, 1876,  imports  4,234,868,000  francs,  and  the  exports 
thelegislativepower  is  exercised  by  two  cham-  8,800,230,000  francs.  The  imports  of  cereals 
hers.  The  Senate  consists  of  800  members,  in  1886  were  valued  at  297,622,000  francs,  and 
elected  by  the  departments  and  the  colonies  the  exports  at  62,828,000  francs ;  imports  of 
in  accordance  with  a  special  law  adopted  Dec.  wines  and  liquors,  667,432,000  franca,  exports 
9,  1884.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  850,076,000  francs;  imports  of  sugar,  coffee, 
684  deputies,  or  one  to  every  70,000  inhabi-  et«.,  192,886,000  francs,  of  tobacco,  83,669,- 
tants,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  the  000  franca,  of  vegetables,  etc.,  842,388,000 
term  of  four  years.  The  list  of  deputies  for  francs,  of  live  animals  and  animal  food  prod- 
each  department  is  chosen  by  all  the  voters  of  nets,  389,809,000  francs:  exports,  262,004,000 
the  department  on  a  single  ticket.  The  Presi-  francs ;  total  imports  of  articles  of  consump- 
dent  of  the  republic  is  elected  for  seven  years  tion,  1,763,666,000  francs ;  exports,  822,669,- 
by  a  miy'ority  of  votes  in  a  Congress  or  Na-  000  francs.  The  imports  of  fuel  were  142,- 
tional  Assembly,  consisting  of  the  Senate  and  014,000  franca,  of  hides,  etc.,  242,286,000 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  united.  While  the  francs,  exports,  198,228,000  francs;  impicNrts 
ministers  are  responsible  to  the  Chambers  for  of  textile  materials,  869,046,000  francs,  ex- 
the  general  policy  of  the  Government,  the  ports,  306,128,000  francs ;  imports  of  timber. 
President  is  responsible  only  on  impeachment  167,728,000  francs ;  total  imports  of  raw  ma- 
f or  high  treason.  terials,    1,683,640,000   francs;  total  exports. 

The  President  of  tlie  republic  in  the  begin-  678,107,000  francs.  The  imports  of  textile 
ning  of  1887  was  Francois  P.  Jules  Gr6vy,  fabrics  were  216,039,000  francs,  exports,  907,- 
born  Aug.  16,  1813,  who  was  President  of  the  678,000  francs;  the  exports  of  pottery  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1876-'79,  and  was  glass,  84,666,000  francs;  imports  of  ma- 
elected  to  the  chief  magistracy  in  January,  chinery  and  metal  manufactures,  77,721,000 
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DKPARTlfXNTS. 


Ala 

Alioe 

AlUer , 

Alpet(BMaM-) 

Alp6S(UautM-)...., 
AlpM-MaritimM.... 

Anldcha 

ArdenoM 

Atiegv 

Aabe 

Aude 

ATevroo 

BelfbrUdlftrictof... 
BoochflAHla-KhAiM . . 

CaiTftdot 

C'«nUl 

ChAreDte 

ChAreDto-Inftrienre . 

Cbor 

Cocrtee 

Cone 

C6te.d*Or 

C^tM-da-Nord , 

CreiiM 

DordogiM 

l>01ltMI 

Drftme , 

Eare , 

Enre-et-LoIr , 

FlotoUM 

OMd 

OaroniM  (HMite-) . .  < 

0«r» 

Oironda 

H6nuit 

Ille-«t-ViImiiM 

lodre 

Indre<«t-Loiro 

Uin 

Jars 

ijLode* 

I^.|r>«tCher 

Loire , 

Lolie  (Hente-) , 

Lofr»>Iiiflrleiir« 

Lolret . 

Lot 

Lot-et-OarooiM  . . . . . 

Lottre 

Ifalne-et-LoIre 

Manche , 

Mane 

Mtfne  (Hsnte-) 

MafeniM 

If  eiirtbe*et^Moflcl)e  . 

Mease 

MorMhftB 

Ntdrre 

Noitl 

Olie 

Orne 

PM-de-CidAlt 

Pax-de-DAme 

Pyrinbe*  (Baaaee-) . . 
ryr^ntet  (Heutes-) . 
PTT6ii^et-OrtenUlefl 

BoAoa 

BeAne  (EUote-) 

Batee-ei-LoIre 

Berthe 

BeTole 

BiTole  (Hrnnto-) 

Setae 

Selne-IofMeare 

Beloe-et-Menie 

8«lne-«t-Olae 

BevTM(Deaz-) 

Bomme 

Tun , 

Tam-et-OwoaM . . . . 

Var 

YanehiM 

Teadte 

Vieaae 

Vfeooe  (Haate-) 


Toaae 


Popalatlon. 


6,7»8-97 
7,858*00 
7,808-87, 

^688-61 
8,916-M 

^^^6•6^ 

fi,282'69 
1893  87 
0,001*89 

8,748 -88 
610- U 
M04-87 
^620•78 
M41  47 
^942-8S 
6,d2A*69 
7.199-84 
^S«6-09 
aT47  10 
8,701 -16 
0,^85-02 
^&0S•8O 
9,lt<2  50 
^»27  55 
0,521  55 
6,957-05 
^874-8(l 
0,721-07 
6,885-50 
0.289-^8 
0,2SO'81 
9,740-82 
0,197-99 
0,725  68 
0,795-80 
0,118-70 
6,2S0-84 
4,994-01 
M21-81 
0.850-92 
4,759-02 
4,902-25 
0,874-50 
0,771-19 
6,211-74 
6,858-90 
^109-73 
7,120-96 
6,928-88 
8,180*44 
0.219-0$ 
6,170-08 
6,282-84 
0,227-87 
0.797-811 
0,810-501 
5,0SO-87l 
6,S55-O0; 
0,097-29, 
0,005-08 
7,950  51, 
7,022-60, 
4,529-451 
4,122-11 
2,790-89 
^889-92 
8,551-74, 
0.200-08 
6,759-50 
4,814  72, 
47rJ-75' 
0,ttr{5-5O' 
6,786-a5, 
^6l)8-G4' 
^W9•aS 
0,101-20; 
5.742' 10; 
8,720- 10 
0.027-5^ 
8.547  71 
0,708-50 
0.970-87" 
6,510-58; 
^85^-05' 
1,428-041 


804,408 
655,925 
4^4,5S2 
129.494 
122,924 
2}J»,«&7 
875,472 
8n2,759 
287.019 
257.874 
882,0^ 
415.S20 
79.758 
0OI.&57 
487,207 
241.742 
80<]^4OS 
402.808 
855,849 
826,494 
278,501 
881,674 
028,250 
284,942 
492,206 
810,968 
814.015 
858,829 
288,719 
707,S20 
417,099 
491.109 
274,891 
775,845 
489,044 
021,884 
290,147 
840.921 
681,080 
^61.292 
802,200 
279,214 
008384 
820,008 
048,1^ 
874.876 
271,614 
807,487 
141,204 
627,080 
620,805 
429,494 
247.781 
840,008 
481,098 
291,971 
685.250 
847,045 

1,»70,I84 
408.140 
807,248 
653,526 
670.064 
482,999 
284,825 
211,187 
7T2.912 
S9<),954 
025.b85 
480,111 
207.42S 
275,018 

2,961.089 
888,880 
85M86 
018,«»89 
a'3,766 
64<^9^ 
85«,i57 
214,040 
2^:^.0^ 
241.7!J7 
484,n03 
842,7^ 
808,1 02 
418,707 
855304 


Total |628,571-99!  88,218,906 
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francs,  exports,  186,685,000  francs;  exports 
of  leather  mannfactures,  141,118,000  francs; 
imports  of  textile  jams,  71,288,000  francs, 
exports,  45,208,000  francs;  exports  of  Jewelry 
and  art  objects,  149,082,000  francs ;  total  im- 
ports of  mannfactared  articles,  484,871,000 
francs;  total  exports,  1,517,106,000.  The 
imports  of  drafts,  chemicals,  and  coloring  mat- 
ters were  188,376,000  francs,  exports,  100,756,- 
000  francs;  imports  of  gums,  fats,  and  oils, 
117,987,000  francs,  exports,  68,857,000  francs ; 
totaJ  imports  of  miscellaneous  products,  402,- 
228,000  francs;  total  exports,  882,848,000 
francs.  The  imports  of  preoioas  metals  in  1886 
amoonted  to  448,518,000  francs,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  888,262,000  francs. 

NsTlgallM* — ^The  nomber  of  vessels  entered 
at  French  ports  during  1886  was  27,877,  of 
12,419,848  tons,  of  which  7,971,  of  4,885,258 
tons,  sailed  under  the  French  flslg.  The  num- 
ber cleared  was  21,878 ;  tonnage,  9,024,902. 

The  commercial  navy  consisted  on  Jan.  1, 
1885,  of  14,414  sailing-vessels,  of  522,759  tons, 
and  988  steamers,  of  1,088,881  tons. 

lUUrtads. — There  were  in  operation  on  Dec. 
81,  1886,  18,390  miles  of  railroad,  besides 
1,165  miles  of  local  roads. 

Tbe  Past-Ofllce  and  Tetognqilii. — ^The  number 
of  letters  and  postal-cards  transmitted  in  the 
mails  during  1885  was  679,145,988 ;  circulars, 
etc.,  433,024,178;  newspapers,  418.981,888. 
The  receipts  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  service 
in  1885  were  166,578,658  francs;  the  expenses, 
184,424,285  francs.  The  length  of  the  state 
telegraph  lines  in  1885  was  51,800  miles;  the 
len^h  of  wires,  161,800  miles;  the  number  ot 
messages  during  the  year  82,540,780. 

FlaaocOi — ^The  financial  accounts  of  1870 
and  1871  showed  a  surplus.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  deficit  every  year.  Ministries  have 
been  repeatedly  overturned  on  financial  ques- 
tions, yet  the  nnal  accounts  are  never  made  to 
balance,  though  the  budget  has  doubled  since 
1869.  The  increased  expenditure  has  been 
covered  chiefly  by  new  indirect  taxes,  such  as 
customs  duties,  stamps,  the  sugar-tax,  and  du- 
ties on  wine,  salt,  and  railroad  transportation. 
The  accumulated  deficits  from  1870  to  1885 
amount  to  481,352,000  francs.  Taking  account 
only  of  the  ordinary  and  normal  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  same  period,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  there  has  been  really  a  surplus  of 
receipts  amounting  to  81,941,802  francs. 

The  budget  for  1887,  as  adopted  on  Feb.  17, 
1887,  makes  the  total  ordinary  receipts  2,957,- 
994,090  francs,  and  the  expenditures  2,967,- 
888,964.  The  expenditure  of  the  Ministry  of 
War  is  set  down  as  555,984,629  francs ;  of  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  229,701,- 
863  francs;  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 145,303,435  francs;  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  121,166,269  francs;  the  cost  of 
collection,  831,275,175  francs;  the  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  the  public  debt,  1,286,872,- 
814  francs.  The  revenue  from  direct  taxes  is 
taken  as  440,270,690  francs;    from  indirect 
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taxes,  1,802,850,300  francs ;  from  domains  and  gendarmerie  and  Garde  R^pnblicaiae,  and  52,- 

forests,  47,560,880  franos;  from  monopolies  708  were  quartered  in  Algeria.    Alt  soldiers 

and  industrial  institutions,  580,447,925  francs,  in  the  regular  army  who  can  read  and  write 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  are  191,000,-  and  are  properly  trained  in  military  exercises 

000  francs  for  the  army,  80,705,000  for  the  may  be  sent  on  indefinite  furloughs  at  the  end 

navy,  and  54,704,400  for  public  works.    They  of  a  year. 

are  provided  for  by  loans.    The  budget  of  re-  France  is   divided  into   eighteen   military 

ceipts  and  expenses  from   special   resources  regions,  each  under  the  command  of  a  general 

balances  with  the  sum  of  467,128,452  francs,  of  division,  and  subdivided  into  districts,  each 

Apart  from  the  other  accounts  is  that  of  spe-  under  a  general  of  brigade.    There  is  a  sepa- 

cial  servicer,  viz.,  the  mint,  printing  establish-  rate  service  for  the  strong  places.     Paris  is 

ment,  state  railroads,  and  the  invalid  fund,  fortified  as  a  central  place  of  arms.    The  first- 

which  shows  79,124,758  francs  of  expendi-  class  frontier  fortresses   are  Lille,  Dunkirk, 

tnres,  balanced  by  the  receipts.  Arras,  and  Douai,  on  the  Belgian  frontier; 

The  capitalized  value  of  the  consolidated  Belifort,  Verdun,  and  Brian^on,  on  the  Ger- 

debt    amounted    in    1887   to  21,449,066,123  man;  Lyons,  Grenoble,  and  Besan^on,  on  the 

franos,  paying  769,908,038    francs   of  rente.  Italian;  the  naval  harbor  of  Toulon,  on  the 

The  total  debt  of  the  country  was  calculated  Mediterranean  coast ;  Perpignan  and  Bayonne, 

by  M.  Tirard  in  1884  at  85,874,736,654  francs,  on  the  Spanish  frontier;   Rochefort,  Lorient, 

The  conversion  of  the  old  4|-per-cent.  rentes^  and  Brest,  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  Cher- 

of  the  capital  amount  of  840,000,000  francs,  bonrg,  on  the  Channel  coast, 

into  3  per  cents.,  was  authorized  by  the  Cham-  The  Navy. — ^The  French  navy  consists  of  410 

hers  in  November,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vessels.    There  are  52  armor-dads,  of  which 

S residential  crisis,  was  successfully  effected  on  84  are  line-of-battle  ships,  21  of  the  first  and 

[ovember  24.  21  of  the  second  class,  and  18  are  designed  for 

The  iray. — The  law  of  July  25,  1887,  in-  coast  defense,  comprising  12  coa8t-gniu*ds,  1 
creased  the  number  of  regiments  of  the  line  gunboat,  and  5  floating  batteries.  The  nnm- 
from  144  to  162,  and  in  the  existing  regiments  ber  of  cruisers  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
suppressed  a  battalion  in  each  in  order  to  form  classes  is  54.  There  are  22  gunboats  of  the 
complementary  cadres.  The  same  law  author-  first  and  second  classes,  57  sloop  gunboats,  and 
ized  the  formation  of  four  regiments  of  dra-  64  torpedo-boats.  The  vessels  on  the  stocks 
goons,  one  of  chasseurs,  six  of  hussars,  and  two  include  9  first-class  ironclads,  7  armored  gun- 
of  chasseurs  d*Afrique.  The  new  infantry  boats,  4  cruisers,  8  torpedo  avisos,  and  13  tor- 
regiments  are  destined  to  garrison  the  prinoi-  pedo- boats. 
fal  fortresses.  The  peace  effective  of  the  The  GeUeC  Ministry. — After  the  defeat  of  the 
"rench  army  is  as  follows :  Infantry,  12,200  Cabinet  of  M.  Freycinet  in  December,  1886,  on 
officers  and  290,000  rank  and  file ;  total,  802,-  the  question  of  abolishing  the  sub-prefectures, 
200,  with  6,400  horses;  cavalry,  8,850  officers  it  was  reconstituted  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
and  73,000  men ;  total,  76,850,  with  60,000  Instruction  in  the  defeated  Cabinet,  MM.  de 
horses ;  artillery,  3,000  officers  -and  64,600  Freycinet,  Sadi-Camot,  and  one  or  two  others 
men ;  total,  67,600,  with  29,600  horses ;  engi-  going  out,  and  was  composed  at  the  beginning 
neers,  880  officers  and  10,300  men;  total,  11,-  of  1887  as  follows:  President  of  the  Council 
180,  with  1,000  horses;  military  train,  408  offi-  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Ren4  Goblet; 
cers  and  7,720  men ;  total,  8,128,  with  7,672  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Leopold  £mile 
horses;  general  staff,  3  marshals,  100  generals  Flourens;  Minister  of  Finance,  H.  Albert  Dau- 
of  division,  200  generals  of  brigade,  and  33  phin;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Pierre 
generals  of  the  ecidres  and  reserve ;  total,  336,  Eugdne  Marcelin  Berthelot ;  Minister  of  Jus- 
with  392  servants  and  2,100  horses ;  employes  tice,  Jean  Marie  Ferdinand  Sarrien ;  Mhijster 
of  the  general  staff  of  officers*  rank,  3,678;  ad-  of  War,  General  Boulanger:  Minister  of  Ma- 
ministrative  troops,  military  schools,  etc.,  18,-  rine  and  the  Colonies,  Admiral  Aube;  Minis- 
474,  with  2,470  horses ;  gendarmerie,  788  offi-  ter  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  £tienne  Armand 
cers  and  25,024  men;  total,  25,812,  with  13,-  F^lixGranet;  Minister  of  Commerce,  Edouard 
152  horses.  Total  active  army,  25,532  officers  £tienne  Antoine  Simon  Lockroy ;  Minister  of 
and  489,118  men;  together,  514,650,  with  Public  Works,  Edouard  B.  P.  Millaud ;  Mini:»- 
122,394  horses.  ter  of  Agriculture,  Jean  Paul  Denelle. 

The  territorial  army  numbers  37,000  officers  The  programme  of  the  new  ministry  was  to 

and  579,000  men.    The  war  effective  is  esti-  balance  the  budget  by  reducing  the  redemp- 

mated  at  3,759,000  men,  of  whom  1,887,000  tion  of  the  debt  and  to  abolish  about  one  nxth 

belong  to  the  nine  classes  of  the  active  army  of  the  sub-prefectures.    Special  military  cred- 

and  its  reserve,  903,000  to  the  five  classes  of  its  of  86,000,000  francs  for  the  new  rifles  and 

the  territorial  army,  and  969,000  to  the  re-  30,000,000  francs  for  the  navy  were  voted  with- 

serve  of  that  army.  out  discussion.  The  Radicals  called  on  theGov- 

The  strength  of  the  active  army,  as  provided  emment  to  establish  as  the. sole  tax  a  progress- 
for  in  the  budget  of  1887,  was  523,693  men,  ive  income-tax,  but  the  proposal  for  a  progress- 
including  the  sick  and  furloughed,  and  130,920  ive  tax  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  221  to  110, 
horses.    Of  these  24,812  men  belonged  to  the  while  a  resolution  for  an  income  tax  was  agreed 
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to.  The  Mlniflter  of  Jnstioe  proposed  one  in  while  40,  with  60  Radioals  and  160  Moderates 
the  shape  of  a  daty  on  honses  leyied  on  the  and  Independents,  voted  to  sustain  the  minis- 
occopiers,  who  should  pay  a  percentage  of  try.  M.  de  Freycinet  declined  to  form  a  new 
their  rent,  to  be  fixed  annually  according  to  ministry,  while  M.  Gr^vy  objected  firmly  to 
the  financial  exigencies  of  the  Government,  sending  for  M.  G16menceau.  M.  Duclerc, 
This  scheme,  like  most  of  the  Government  M.  Rouvier,  and  others  were  summoned  to  the 
proposals  met  with  little  favor.  The  Radi-  £lys4e,  and  finally  M.  Floquet,  President  of 
cals  and  Reactionaries  who  demanded  the  dis-  the  Chamber  and  a  member  of  the  Radical 
missal  of  the  sub-prefects  would  not  accept  Left,  undertook  the  task,  after  first  declining, 
the  Government  proposal  merely  to  reduce  A  war  policy  could  not  be  thought  of  under 
the  number  from  860  to  296,  and  the  question  the  premiership  of  a  roan  who  once  shouted 
was  left  in  abeyance.  The  Chamber  agreed  to  for  Poland  in  tne  presence  of  the  Czar.  The 
bills  raising  the  duty  on  wheat  from  3  francs  Opportunists  would  promise  him  no  support ; 
to  6  francs,  with  a  corresponding  increase  on  and,  after  others  had  tried  and  failed,  M.  Rou- 
other  cereals  andfi  our,  and  the  duties  on  oxen  vier,  who  was  Minister  of  Commerce  under 
from  25  francs  to  88  francs,  on  cows  from  12  Gambetta  and  Ferry,  succeeded  in  forming  a 
francs  to  20  francs,  on  sheep  from  8  francs  to  cabinet  from  which — in  view  of  the  fact  that 
5  francs,  and  on  meat  from  7  francs  to  12  M.  Goblet,  who  was  a  Radical,  had  been  over- 
francs  per  hundred  kilos.  The  last  item  af-  thrown  by  a  part  of  the  Opportunist  party 
fects  only  tlie  United  States,  since  with  other  joining  with  the  Extremists  and  the  Mon- 
countries  there  are  treaties  fixing  the  meat  archists — all  Radical  elements  were  excluded, 
duty  at  8  francs.  A  surtax  of  10  francs  per  The  SMvler  CaMnet — The  new  ministry,  con- 
1,000  kilos  on  sugar  was  approved.  Tlie  sale  stituted  on  Mav  80,  was  composed  as  follows : 
of  the  crown  jewels  realized  6,684,000  francs.  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Fi- 
The  Cabinet  had  no  element  of  strength,  but  nance  and  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Maurice 
the  question  of  its  displacement  was  a  matter  Rouvier ;  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Wor- 
of  anxiety  on  account  of  the  military  situation,  ship,  Clement  Armand  Falli^res ;  Minister  ot 
Gen.  Boulanger's  efforts  to  increase  Uie  effi-  Education,  M.  Spuller;  Minister  of  Foreign 
ciency  of  the  army  hsd  been  followed  by  Prince  Affairs,  L.  E.  Flourens;  Minister  of  Justice, 
Bismarck's  alarming  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  M.  Bousquet;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  M.  de 
and  the  increase  of  the  German  army  with  the  H^r^dia ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Barbe ; 
sanction  of  the  nation,  attested  by  a  general  Minister  of  Commerce,  M.  Dautresroe.  The 
election.  A  grave  situation  was  thus  created,  portfolio  of  War  was  accepted  bj  Gen.  Saussier, 
which  had  passed  beyond  the  ability  of  states-  commandant  of  Paris,  but  on  his  insisting  on 
men  to  control.  The  German  authorities  for-  the  withdrawal  of  the  military  bill.  Gen.  Fer- 
bade  the  export  of  horses,  called  out  reservists,  ron  was  appointed  in  his  nlace. 
and  were  engaged  in  military  preparations  on  The  phrase  with  whicn  the  new  ministry 
the  French  frontier  that  might  portend  an  in-  introduced  itself  was  '*  a  cabinet  of  Republican 
vasion  in  the  spring.  Gren.  Boulanger  had  con-  concentration.^'  In  the  ministerial  declaration 
structed  barracks,  and  was  planning  an  exper-  **  all  Republicans,  all  patriots,"  were  invited  to 
imental  mobilization  on  the  German  frontier,  help  in  the  work  of  reconciliation.  M.  Goblet 
To  forego  this  test  of  the  army  organization,  had  offended  the  Extremists  by  asserting  his 
or  to  dismiss  the  reorganizer  of  the  military  independence  of  them,  and  invoking  support 
resources  of  the  republic  would  seem  an  evi-  from  the  moderate  section  of  the  Right.  Dur- 
dence  of  fear,  and  might  even  precipitate  in-  ing  the  crisis  the  Monarchists  had  received  a 
stead  of  averting  an  attack.  The  Radicals,  sup-  rebuke  from  the  Comte  de  Paris  for  their 
ported  by  tlie  Monarchists,  would  not  assent  readiness  to  combine  with  Radicals  and  Social- 
to  the  budget  presented  by  the  Minister  of  ists  for  the  purpose  of  upsetting  cabinets.  The 
Finance,  and  the  budget  committee  called  for  a  Extremists,  who  had  no  representation  in  the 
reduction  of  from  2  to  8  per  cent,  in  each  de-  new  Cabinet,  pressed  M.Rouvier  to  say  whether 
partroent  The  ministry  could  not  see  its  way  he  intended  to  govern  with  a  Republican  ma- 
to  a  retrenchment  of  more  than  26,000,000  jority.  This  he  affirmed,  and  in  tne  vote,  on  a 
fhmcs  without  disorganiang  the  services.  The  motion  of  want  of  confidence,  he  received  a 
vote,  nominally  on  the  retrenchments  demand-  majority  of  ten  or  twelve  among  the  Repabli- 
ed  by  the  Radicals,  was  determined  by  the  cans,  and,  with  the  Right,  a  majority  of  286 
military  situation,  yet  it  was  very  uncertain  against  189  in  the  Chamber.  He  promised  a 
whether,  if  the  Goblet  Cabinet  were  defeated,  reduction  of  60,000,000  francs  in  the  expendi- 
it  would  not  give  place  to  a  Freycinet-Boulan-  ture,  and  expected  to  make  existing  taxes  suf- 
oer  Cabinet  that  would  probably  lead  to  war.  fice  by  making  collections  more  stringent  and 
The  result  of  the  vote,  which  was  taken  on  May  repressing  fraud. 

17,  indicated  the  perplexity  of  men's  minds.  The  Hllltary  BDL— The  military  organization 

but  resulted  in  a  defeat  of  the  Government  by  bill,  which  Gen.  Boulanger  had  prepared,  was 

a  majority  of  276,  composed  of  166  Reactiona-  adopted  by  the  new  ministry,  and  discussion 

lies  and  1 10  Republicans,  augmented  by  M.  Fer-  on  it  began  on  June  6.    Seminarists,  students, 

Tj  and  67  other  Moderates,  less  than  half  of  and  teachers,  previously  exempt  from  military 

the  Extreme  Left  voting  with  M.  C16menceaU|  conscriptiun,  were  to  be  compelled  to  undergo 
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trftiDing,  and  made  liable  to  serre  as  reservists,  example  of  that  twofold'  discipline,  at  once 
The  one-year  yolanteer  system  was  to  be  abol-  military  and  repnblican."  The  evening  of 
ished,  and  a  universal  obligatory  three-year  the  day  on  which  the  ministers  appeared  he- 
service  established,  instead  of  the  period  of  foretheOhamber,May  81,  was  the  occasion  of  a 
five  years.  All  the  Republicans  voted  in  favor  grand  military  festival  that  had  been  arranged 
of  abolishing  the  exemption  of  seminarists,  by  the  departing  Minister  of  War.  HerefruDed 
The  one-year  volunteer  system,  which  was  from  attending.  During  the  festivities  crowds 
adopted  after  the  war  of  1870  as  a  mitigation  gathered  around  the  Opira  cheering  Bonlanger 
of  the  abolition  of  substitution  and  in  imita-  and  marched  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  shouting 
tion  of  Germany,  permits  young  men  of  the  for  his  return.  Finally  troops  appeared,  and 
upper  and  middle  classes  to  serve  only  twelve  drove  from  the  Op^ra  square  the  clamoring 
months,  during  which  they  enjoy  a  privileged  and  singing  mob. 

position  in  the  army  on  passing  a  literary  ex-  Gen.  Boulanger  was  assigned  to  the  com- 

amination  and  paying  1,000  francs.    Under  the  roand  of  the  Clermont-Ferrand  Army  CorpsL 

proposed  conscription  law.  young  men,  who  His  departure  for  his  post  was  the  occasion  of 

are  liable  from  the  age  oif  twenty,  may  have  noisy  demonstrations  in  the  streets  of  Pazis, 

the  date  of  their  entrance  into  the  army  post-  at  the  Lyons  railroad-station,  and  in  the  towns 

poned  for  a  year,  and  the  postponement  re-  along  the  route.    This  was  followed  on  July 

newed  for  another  year,  on  provmg  that  their  11  by  a  Radical  attempt  to  upset  the  Govern- 

studies,  or  apprenticeship,  or  agricultural  or  ment  on  an  interpeUation  of  Tony  R^villon, 

commercial  occupations  would  be  interrupted  who  charged  it  with  an  aUiance  with  the  Right 

to  their  prejudice.    The  period  may  be  ex-  and  an  indifference  to  Royalist  intrigues.    M. 

tended  to  three  or  four  years  in  the  case  of  Cltoenceau,   by  whose  influence  Gen.  Bou- 

students  of  the  universities  and  certain  techni-  langer  had  first  been  elevated  to  the  ministry* 

cal  schools  and  seminarists.    The  same  privi-  while  asserting  that  the  general^s  popularity 

lege  was  extended  to  the  Catholic  colleges  that  was  due  to  his  being  attacked  by  the  German 

were  established  in  1875  in  opposition  to  the  press  and  the  Right,  declared  that  Gen.  Bou- 

IJniverslty.     These  exceptions,  which  were  langer  was  now  in  his  right  place,  and  ought 

adopted  during  the  discussion  in  spite  of  the  to  remain  in  it.    M.  Laisant,  who  had  just  re- 

objeclioDS  of  the  Radicals,  were  the  only  com-  signed  from  the  army  bill  committee  on  the 

promise  that  the  upholders  of  a  democratic  rejection  of  the  two-year  service,  followed 

army  system  would  offer  to  the  advocates  of  with  a  defense  of  Boulanger,  declaring  that 

volunteering.  the  Rouvier  Cabinet  had  been  constituted  under 

It  was  originally  intended  to  furlough  a  foreign  pressure.    The  uproar  caused  by  this 

considerable  part  of  the  conscripts  at  the  end  remark  was  such  that  M.  Floquet  tendered  his 

of  two  years,  but  the  general  three-years*  serv-  resignation  as  speaker,  but  it  was  not  accepted, 

ice  was  agreed  to  at  the  request  of  Gen.  M.  Rouvier  declared  that  in  case  a  dear  ma- 

Ferron,  who  showed  that  the  aggregate  force  jority  of  all  the  Republicans  voted  against  the 

under  the  colors  would  then  be  480,000,  or  ministry  it  would  resign.    The  Right  joined 

only  66,000  more  tlmn  under  the  old  law,  and  their  votes  to  those  of  the  Opportunists  in  sup- 

the  extra  expense  of  keeping  the  whole  yearly  port  of  the  Government,  securing  a  m^ority  ci 

contingent   with    the    colors  only   8,000,000  882  against  120. 

francs  per  annum.  At  this  point  M.  Laisant,  The  imposing  demonstrations  that  attended 
the  originator  of  the  measure,  resigned  his  Gen.  Boulanger's  return  to  the  routine  of  his 
post  as  reporter  of  the  committee,  and  the  bill  profession  did  not  occur  without  some  encour- 
was  abandoned  by  its  friends,  who  thus  put  agement  or  connivance  on  his  part.  Not  long 
off  a  reform  for  which  the  democracy  of  a^rward  he  seized  on  another  opportunity  to 
France  have  been  clamoring  for  twelve  years,  keep  his  personality  before  the  public  M. 
rather  than  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  relief  from  Ferry,  in  a  speech  at  Spinal,  alluded  to  him  in 
the  blood-tax  that  the  working-people  would  sarcai«tie  terms  as  a  *^  St  Arnaud  of  the  music- 
gain.  The  Chambers  authorized  the  creation  halls,"  comparing  him  with  the  general  who 
of  four  new  cavalry  regiments  and  eighteen  in-  carried  out  Louis  Napoleon^a c<nip  d^HdU  Gen. 
fantry  regiments,  and  voted  7,000,000  francs  Boulanger  thereupon  sent  a  challenge  to  the 
for  the  experimental  mobilization  of  an  army  statesman,  which  was  accepted.  '^  et  when 
corps,  and  adjourned  on  July  28,  after  a  ses-  the  former,  claiming  "  a  serious  satisfaction, 
sion  almost  barren  of  legislative  re^^ults.  justified  by  the  gravi^  of  the  offense,"  insisted 

Beilavgtat  DeMOUtntiensi — During  the  minis-  that  the  parties  should  continue  firing  until  one 

terial  crisis  the  Radical  populace  of  Paris  be-  should  be  struck,  or  should  shoot  with  deliber- 

came  excited  over  the  prospective  exclusion  of  ate  aim  at  twenty  paoes,  M.  Ferry^s  seconds 

Gen.  Boulanger,  and  when  the  list  of  the  new  would  not  aocede  to  such  an  encounter,  deem- 

ministry  was  published,  it  was  decried  in  the  ing  sufficient  tiie  customary  exchange  of  shots 

Radicsl  journals  as  a  *^  German  Cabinet^'    On  at  twenty-five  paces,  as  in  the  duel  fought  a 

taking  leave  of  office,  Boulanger  thought  it  fit,  year  before  between  Boulanger  and   M.  de 

contrary  to  all  precedent,  to  issue  a  farewell  Lareinty,  a  Royalist  senator  wno  bad  branded 

order  of  the  day  to  the  troops,  closing  with  as  "  cowardly  "  a  reference  to  the  exiled  Dae 

the  words :  *'  I  shall  be  the  first  to  set  yon  the  d^Aumale.    The  result  of  the  disagreement  of 
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the  seconds  was  th&tno  duel  took  place.    Just  14  the  Comte  de  Paris  puhlished  a  manifesto 

before  this  incident  Oen.  Bonlanger  had  inti-  in  the  form  of  instructions  to  the  representa- 

mated,  in  a  conversation  that  was  made  public,  tives  of  the  Royalist  party,  in  which  he  defined 

that  during  the  ministerial  crisis  he  had  repelled  the  system  of  monarchy  that  he  would  set  up  in 

two  incitements  to  a  coup  tPetdt^  one  proceed-  France.    The  main  features  of  his  scheme  are 

ing  firom  the  Monarchists,  and  one  approved  the  restoration  of  the  royal  prerogative  and 

by  ninety-four  generals  of  the  army.  the  re-establishment  of  an  aristocratic  senate. 

IrrltatliB  aguM  ISenunyt — The  increase  of  He  would  even  deprive  the  popular  represen- 

armaments  and  greater  attention  to  military  tatives  of  their  control  over  the  budget.    The 

precautions  in  both  France  and  Germany  led  restoration  of  the  monarchy  might  take  place 

to  acts  and  incidents  that  intensified  the  ill-  by  the  vote  of  a  constituent  assembly  or  by  a 

feeling  between  the  two  countries,    llie  Ger-  plebiscite^  and  preferably  by  the  latter  method, 

mans  expelled  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  which,  however,  could  not  be  invoked  to  un- 

of  Alsace-Lorraine,  including  a  deputy  in  the  seat  the  king,  who  would  be  resuming  his  his- 

Reichstag,  named  An  tome,  and  a  German  offi-  toric  right  and  reviving  the  covenant  with  tlie 

cial  decoyed  a  French  functionary  to  the  fron-  nation  which  has  its  sanction  in  historical  tra- 

tier,  and  there  had  him  arrested.    (See  Gsb-  dition.    The  most  important  paragraphs  of  the 

many).    Military  trials  in  Germany  afforded  document  are  the  following : 

proof  that  Gen    Boulanger  had  elaborat^  a  j,  j,  ^^  direct  univcraid  buSt^  that  the  choice  of 

system  or  military  intelligence  that  required  deputies  oivht  to  belong.    Thanks  to  its  early  origin 

the  services  of  many  ))aid  agents  in  Germany,  and  its  recent  establishment  the  monarchy  will  be 

The  French  have  cried  out  against  German  sufilcientljr  strong  to  reconcile  the  cuatom  of  universal 

spies  for  years,  but  have  not  been  so  succesa-  f!?5fiirl^i,^*^'™.iffl?'^'^®'vT>*^**  the  coun- 

fjl  in  det^t^  their  methods.    An  official  in  ^^1^^^  ^o^elimeS,  willTm'irof  r "rhl 

the  French  War  Office  was  in  March  detected  country  will  desire  a  stronfir  (rovemment,  because  it 

in  giving  up  documents  to  the  military  attachS  clearly  understands  that  even  the  real  parliamentarv 

of  the  German  embassy.     Severid  arrests  of  "y?^™*  ^^i«h  under  the  monarchy  cast  so  much 

supposed  German  spies  were  made  by  local  '^l^?,^''' '??w^'' y**"  ^S™  ^®!5i?  i®*^'  !•  not  coni- 

ii*r',        n?u     i    V  *^     r  Z\Zn*^        i     i.  i-T  patible  with  an  asscmblv  elected  by  universal  suf- 

officials.     The  feeling  of  hostihty  against  Ger-  fra«.    The  method  of  election  must  be  modified  in 

mans  was  so  strong  that  persons  of  that  nation-  on^r  to  fit  it  to  thin  new  and  powerful  a^rent.   Under 

ality  were  nowhere  safe  from  insult.     The  the  republic  the  Chombcr  governs  without  control ; 

provocations  on  both  sides  were  less  frequent,  1^<^«'  *^«  '^JT'X  ^l}'"^  ^"^  8°^^™  ^^^  **»« 

J  .    .A.  A*          V  •  J  J     «▲      ^1.         X*            M.    B  concurrence  oi  tno  cnamDers. 

and  irritation  subsided  after  the  retirement  of  By  the  side  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  an  equal 

Boulanger,  but  m  the  beginning  of  August  the  authority  will  belong  to  the  Senate^  which  will  be 

closing  of  a  factory  belonging  to  a  German  partly  elective,  nnd  which  will  unite  m  itaelf  the  rcp- 

who  had  burned  a  French  flag  at  Embemil  was  je«entatives  of  the  great  forces  and  interests  of  societ;r. 


foUo  wed  by  the  exonlsion  ^  French  railroad    SfST.^™  S'ffteJ^^uTiSS'iSle'S^tlSi'  tlSI^ 
Officials  from  their  homes  in  a  German  village,    ©n  either  the  one  or  the  other,  will  be  enlightened 
lie  MtMhitlM  EipcilBWt—Gen.  Boulanger    and  ^ided,  but  not  enslaved,    it  needs  but  a  modi- 


had  planned  a  mobilization  test  on  the  German  fication  of  our  parliamentary  system  to  maintain  this 

frontier,  but  his  successor  was  unwilling  to  eq^ilihrium  and  to  obviate  all  exclusive  domination 

*.ir^  onlk  <i  ^^^..^  »:*i.^..4.  ««  n»j^^»« J^«.»»  of  o°«  Cbambcr  or  the  other.    The  budget,  instead 

take  such  a  course  without  an  understanding  ^,f  being  yoted  annually,  wiU  be  in  future  an  ordi- 

with  Germany.     Alxer  some  diplomatic  corre-  nary  law,  and  consequently  can  only  be  amended  by 

spondence  it  was  decided  to  make  the  experi-  the  agreement  of  the  three  powers.    £very  year  the 

ment  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  where  no  fears  financial  project  will  include  only  the  modiflcatlons 

would  be  aroused.    Four  days  before  the  orders  P«>P«»<^  ^y  ^^J®  Government  on  the  last  budget..  If 

nx/ui««^way/ucFc^.    xv/uA  uajDuvivtv  uivvAuvio  ^hcse  proposals  sro  rejected  all  the  public  services 

were  issued  the  main  features  of  the  scheme  ^iii  not  be  thrown  out  of  jrear,  nor  will  private  inter- 
were  divulged  by  a  person  who  had  access  to  esu  be  compromised,  as  they  now  would  be  by  the 
the  War  Office,  and  were  published  in  a  news-  rejection  of  the  budget,  and  meanwhile  real  constitu- 
paper.  Some  changes  were  made  in  the  plan  {JT^  PllJS^P^^  ^"  *^  respected,  for  no  new  tax  can 
ri*.  fki.  «AA«^nn4>  Tk..^iv;iu  #v^«  ♦Va  •»^i««i:..^;^»  be  miposed,  no  new  expense  can  be  determmed  on, 
on  this  account.  The  bills  for  the  mobilization  withoSt  the  consent  of  therepreaentetives  of  the  na^ 
were  issued  on  August  80.    The  17th  Army  tion. 

Corps,  including  the  departments  of  Arri6ge,  To  these  representatives  will  also  fall  the  task  of 

Hante-Garonne,    Gers,    Lotet-Garonne,    end  ft»"y  discussing  all  the  subjerts  which  interest  the 

Tam-et-Garonne,  was  ordered  to  concentrate  ooimtry  of  Iwtemng  to  aU  complaints  which  th^ 

•    -u  ^•^™/f""^»   " ""  i^  A  Vi        vvuv«u«»i«  ^j.  ^^  Government  can  relieve.    If  these  complaints 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Castelnaudary,  in  the  are  legitimate,  the  represcnutives  will  be  the  fiwt  to 

Ande,  to  meet  a  supposed  enemy  marching  on  give  them  utterance,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  other 

Toulouse.     The  troops  reached  the  point  of  assembly  will  not  rail  them.    But  a  caprice  of  the 

concentration  in  from  two  to  six  davs,  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  no  lowr  be  able  unex- 

during  the  ten  days  foUo wing  carried  ou?  van-  ^^^^JS^^  Al^l'^t'X^^'^S^n^y 

ons  manoeuvres,  ending  with  a  march  to  the  \u  finance,  order  in  admiuistrution,  and  independence 

frontier  against  the  putative  invader.    Serious  in  the  exercise  of  justice.    The  monarehy  will  have 

defects  were  observed  in  the  administrative  to  raise  by  peaocflil  means  our  position  hi  Europe,  to 

services,  especially  the  commissariat,  and  offi-  "^«  ''^IXT'^i^^  our  alfianoe  sought  after  by 

^ \_Z     ^^r^,.    y   ir .,  ^-vuiiiiioowiiou,  «Miu  vu*  ^yj.  neijphboni.    The  ministers  who  serve  the  mon- 

cers  responsible  for  failures  were  displaced.  arehy  in  this  great  undertaking  will  not  be  able  to 

JUllMe  ff  the  Ceate  4e  FariSi — ^On  September  persevere  in  the  realization  of  ite  views  if  they  are 
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tmmmeled  by  the  fear  that  their  efforts  may  be  inter-  were  found  partly  burned  letters  and  acconnt- 
rupted  by  a  simple  parliamentary  accident.  They  books  with  incriminating  contents.  The  Corn- 
will  feel  themselvea  aet  free.gom  anch  afw' ^h«^  ^^  Despr^aux  de  Saint-Sanveur  was  also  ar- 
they  find  themselvea  responsible  not  to  one  omnipo-  ^^ ,  K^^  n««u««i  «.«-  K»/vn»i*4>  ^^f>^^^  - 
tent  chamber  only,  but  to  the  three  estates  invested  rested.  Gen.  Oi^arel  was  brought  before  a 
with  legislative  power.  Thus  the  deputies,  beinig^  no*  military  court  of  honor,  which  on  October  13 
longer  able  to  ruse  to  power  or  to  overthrow  minis-  found  unanimously  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
tries,  will  not  exercise  that  disastrous  influence  which  dishonorable  conduct  and  should  be  placed  on 
is  as  &tal  to  the  Assembly  as  to  the  Administration.  ^^^  ^^.^^  j.^  ^j^j^  half-pay. 

The  Royalist  pretender  promised  to  guaran-  Qen.  Boulanger,  in  a  newspaper  interview, 
tee  to  the  clergy  the  respect  that  is  necessary  accused  the  Minister  of  War  of  pursuing  the 
to  insure  the  ^equate  pursuit  of  their  calling,  Gaffarel  investigation  with  a  view  of  entan- 
and  to  restore  to  the  districts  independence  in  gHng  him  in  the  scandal  Gen.  Ferron  de- 
education  al  matters  and  to  France  freedom  of  manded  an  explanation,  and,  on  securing  an 
reUgious  education.  The  army  would  have  a  admission  that  ne  had  asserted  that  the  Oaffa- 
single  and  immovable  head,  and  thus  be  sbel-  rel  prosecution  was  directed  solely  against  liixn- 
tered  from  the  fluctuations  of  politics.  The  self,  ordered  Gen.  Boulanger  to  hold  himself 
monarchy  would  satisfy  at  once  the  conserva-  under  an  arrit  de  rigueur^  or  close  confinement 
tive  needs  of  France  and  her  passion  for  equal-  to  his  house,  for  thirty  days, 
ity.  The  stability  of  a  monarchical  govern-  The  persons  accused  of  traffic  in  decorations, 
ment  would  enable  it  to  study  the  problem  of  who,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  included 
industrial  conditions  and  work  for  the  ameli-  Paul  Lorentz  and  a  man  named  Bary,  who 
oration  of  the  lot  of  the  working-people.  IJni-  committed  suicide,  were  arraigned  before  the 
versal  suffrage  would  be  preserved  for  the  Correctional  Tribunal  on  November  7.  There 
election  of  deputies  in  parliament  and  for  the  was  no  evidence  that  Gen.  Gaffarel  had  before 
appointment  of  mayors  by  the  municipal  coun-  procured  or  engaged  to  procure  decorations  for 
cils  in  the  rural  communes.  money.    It  was  shown  that  Gen.  d^Andlau  had 

The  Sato  of  DecarmtlaiiB. — A  disclosure  of  guilt  received  bribes  from  different  persons  on  the 
and  dishonor  in  high  places  startled  the  coun-  promise  of  getting  them  decorated.  The  pris- 
try  before  the  Chambers  met  again.  A  wom-  oners  were  condemned  to  suffer  various  terms 
an  named  Limouziu,  who  had  access  to  per-  of  imprisonment,  and  some  of  them  to  pay 
sons  of  influential  position  in  military  and  fines,  on  the  charge  of  obtaining  money  on 
political  circles,  had  offered  to  procure  the  false  pretenses,  which  was  all  that  could  be 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  certain  peo-  proved.  Senator  d^Andlau,  who  had  abscond- 
pie  in  mercantile  life,  who  informed  the  po-  ed,  was  sentenced  in  contumaciam. 
lice.  A  detective,  representing  himself  to  be  The  WUnb  S«aidal. — The  two  generals  were 
a  silk-merchant  who  couductea  a  model  estab-  the  only  persons  of  official  station  implicated 
lishment  at  St.  £tienne,  went  first  to  one  of  in  the  transactions  of  the  decoration  agency, 
the  woman's  agents.  Baron  Ereitmayer,  a  Ba-  Some  asserted  that  the  authorities  would  not 
varian  nobleman  who  had  been  convicted  in  have  made  so  much  of  a  simple  case  of  swin- 
G^rmany  of  selling  military  secrets,  and  was  dling  if  they  had  not  desired  to  divert  attention 
taken  by  him  to  Mme.  Limoazin,  who  in-  from  a  scandal  affecting  the  detective  bureau, 
troduced  him  to  Brig-Gen.  Gaffarel,  sub-  two  of  the  chiefs  of  which  had  ordered  card- 
chief  of  the  General  Staff  at  the  Ministry  of  cases  made  from  the  skin  of  Pranzini,  an  exe- 
War.  This  officer  had  been  appointed  by  Gen.  cuted  murderer,  whose  trial  had  been  the  sen- 
Boulanger  as  a  pliable  man  in  the  place  of  sation  of  Paris  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  year. 
Gen.  Peaucellier,  who  criticised  some  of  the  Many,  however,  believed  that  the  diief  cul- 
plans  of  the  minister.  He  was  retained  with  prits  had  escaped  detection,  if  they  were  not, 
the  rest  of  the  staff  by  Gen.  Ferron,  but  had  indeed,  shielded  by  the  authorities.  This  sup- 
fallen  into  disgrace  by  incurring  debts  on  the  podtion  was  based  on  a  remark  of  Mme.  Li- 
merit  of  his  official  position.  Gaffarel  told  the  mouzin,  who,  when  arrested,  said  that  the 
supposed  silk-merchant,  who  agreed  to  pay  police  would  find  at  her  house  letters  from 
Mme.  Limouzin  25,000  francs,  that  he  was  de-  Gen.  Thibaudin,  MM.  Wilson,  Delattre,  Mac- 
serving,  and  should  have  the  red  ribbon  of  a  kau,  and  others.  M.  Wilson,  the  son-in-law  of 
chevalier  that  he  solicited.  Mme.  Limourin  President  Gr6vy,  has  for  years  been  subjected 
and  Gen.  Gaffarel  were  arrested  and  the  papers  to  journalistio  attacks  and  popular  suspicion, 
in  their  houses  were  seized.  Mme.  Ratazzi,  also  .He  had  been  accused  of  making  use  of  his  ex- 
known  as  Mme.  de  la  Motte  du  Portail,  Mme.  ceptional  sources  of  political  information  to 
YSron,  who  called  herself  Mme.  de  Gourtenil,  gain  millions  on  the  bourse.  His  last  stock 
and  a  man  named  Bayle,  were  arrested  as  ac-  operations,  conducted  at  the  time  of  the 
complices  of  the  Limouzin  woman.  On  in-  Sohnaebele  incident,  when  he  speculated  for 
formation  given  by  a  jeweler,  who  was  ap-  a  fall  in  prices,  and  spoke  of  war  as  imminent, 
proaohed  by  Mme.  du  Gourteuil  and  Bayle,  resulted  in  heavy  losses  for  him,  because  the 
the  police  proceeded  to  the  house  of  another  affair  was  arranged  more  speedily  than  he  had 
general,  the  Gomte  d'Andlau,  a  senator  and  a  expected ;  still,  he  incurred  •  obloquy  by  his 
man  of  considerable  military  and  literary  repo-  conduct,  and  popular  suspicion  began  from 
tation.    The  senator  had  fled,  and  in  his  house  that  time  to  extend  to  his  ^ther-in-law,  with 
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whom  he  lived.  After  his  name  became  mixed  M.  ^'TilBon  and  the  police  had  been  goilt j  of 
np  in  the  decoration  scandd,  his  constitnents  the  suppression  and  falsification  of  jadicial  evi- 
at  Tours  called  on  him  to  appear  before  them  dence,  and  made  away  with  documents  that 
and  give  an  account  of  his  actions.  He  was  were  so  incriminating  as  to  require  to  be  con- 
received  by  a  crowded  assemblage,  but,  before  cealed  by  criminal  means,  produced  a  state  of 
he  had  completed  his  first  sentence,  his  speech  political  perturbation  that  led  almost  to  an- 
was  out  short  by  jeers  and  cries  of  execration,  archy.  M.  Gragnon  was  dismissed  from  office 
and  the  meeting  passed  a  resolution  demanding  for  his  share  in  the  transaction.  M.  Mazeau, 
the  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  House  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  resigned,  but  was  in- 
Deputies.  When  a  committee  was  appointed  daced  to  continue  in  his  post.  M.  Wilson 
by  the  Chamber  to  inquire  into  the  scandals  would  not  resign  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  in 
that  had  recently  transpired,  he  demanded  an  order  to  stand  a  criminal  trial,  and  therefore 
investigation  when  his  case  was  mentioned,  a  motion  was  brought  to  allow  the  authorities 
and  offered  an  explanation  of  his  relations  to  prosecute.  He  did  not  appear  before  the 
with  the  Limonzin  woman,  saying  that  she  committee  to  which  tbe  case  was  referred,  and 
had  once  approached  him  on  behalf  of  her  hus-  when,  on  November  17,  the  vote  was  taken  on 
band,  who  was  one  of  his  constituents.  Among  the  question  of  waiving  his  immunity  as  a 
the  delinquencies  now  brought  to  bis  charge  deputy  from  arrest,  the  Chamber  was  unani- 
was  using  the  official  stamp  of  the  £lys^  to  mous  in  his  condemnation.  M.  Gr6vy  had 
forward  his  private  letters  and  effects  Uirough  already  threatened  to  resign  if  the  Chamber 
the  mails.  He  confessed  the  truth  of  this  com-  voted  for  prosecution,  while  in  the  legislative 
plaint  by  paying  to  the  post-office  authorities  hall  and  in  the  street  were  heard  demands  for 
40,000  francs  to  cover  the  amount  of  postage  his  resignation,  which  became  gradually  more 
withheld.    When  the  seized  documents  were  decided. 

brought  into  court  during  Mme.  Limouzin^s  On  November  20  M.  Cl^menoeau  demanded 

trial,  she  exclaimed  that  letters  from  Gen.  a  discussion  of  the  general  political  situation. 

Thibaudin  and  two  important  ones  written  to  M.  Rouvier  declined  to  enter  into  a  discussion 

her  by  M.  Wilson  in  1884  were  missing.    The  until  after  the  conversion  of  the  debt  on  the 

prosecuting  attorney  and  the  examining  magis-  24th ;   but  the  Radical  leader  ridiculed  the 

trate  had  three  times  refused  to  receive  the  idea  that  the  Cabinet  could  save  the  financial 

documents  from  the  police  authorities  on  ac-  situation  by  siting,  "Rest  in  peace  till  Wednes* 

count  of  informalities  before  they  were  finally  day,  and  on  Thursday  I  promise  you  a  crisis 

delivered,  duly  sealed  and  scheduled.    When  such  as  marks  an  epoch  in  parliamentary  his- 

Mme.  limouzin's  papers  were  seized,  the  pre-  tory " ;   and  continued,  '*  Action  is  needed, 

feet  of  police,  M.  Gragnon,  discovered  the  two  There  is  no  government.     Public  power  is 

letters,  the  first  of  which  began  by  saying  that  without  authority ;  the  administration  is  dis- 

thePresidentof  the  republic,  as  well  as  Wilson,  organized.    This  infamy  can  last  no  longer, 

was  doing  his  utmost  to  have  Gen.  Thibaudin  You  demand  time,  but  tbe  disaster  accords 

promoted,  though  thus  far  without  success.  M.  none."    The  Royalists  supported  the  interpel- 

Gragnon  took  them  to  M.  Gr6vy,  who  threw  lation,  and  M.  Rouvier,  being  defeated  by  828 

them  into  the  fire.    When  Mme.  Limouzin  de-  votes  against  242,  announced  the  resignation 

manded  their  production,  he  asked  to  have  them  of  the  Cabinet. 

returned.  M.  Gr^vy  then  told  his  son-in-law  to  The  vote  was  directed  against  tbe  President, 

rewrite  the  letters,  which  he  did,  omitting  tbe  but  M.  Gr6vy  declared  that  he  would  not  yield 

compromising  passages.  These  substituted  let-  to  an  unconstitutional  agitation  or  to  legislative 

ters,  with  those  from  Gen.  Thibaudin,  were  pressure.    The  retiring  prime  minister  advised 

then  produced  in  court.    The  woman  declared  him  to  send  for  M.  Cl^menceau,  but  he  first 

that  they  were  like  the  letters  that  Wilson  asked  M.  de  Freycinet  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and, 

had  written  her,  but  were  not  the  same.    No  after  next  consulting  M.  Floquet,  and  then  M. 

credence  was  given  to  this  assertion  in  the  face  Goblet,  at  last  appealed  to  M.  Cl^mencean, 

of  M.  Wilson's  denials  until  it  was  shown  that  who  told  him,  like  the  others,  that  the  crisis 

the  forged  letters  were  written  on  paper  bear-  was  of  a  presidential  rather  than  of  a  minis- 

ing  a  water-mark  that  was  not  used  till  1885.  terial  character.    M.  Brisson,  who  was  next 

The  trial  of  M.  Wilson  and  of  the  police  called,  M.  Le  Royer,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
officials,  MM.  Gragnon  and  Geron,  for  the  ab-  ate,  and  M.  Ribot  likewise  intimated  that  the 
straction  of  the  letters  took  place  in  December,  only  solution  was  his  retirement  from  the 
The  court  decided  that  the  case  did  not  fall  presidency.  He  was  told  the  same  thing  by 
within  the  penal  code,  because  Mme.  Limonzin  several  others.  He  appealed  a  second  time  to 
was  not  prejudiced  by  the  suppression  of  the  M.  C16menceau,  of  whom  he  said  in  May  that 
letters,  which  act  was  fastened  on  M.  Grag-  when  he  entered  the  filys^e  by  one  door  he 
non,  or  the  fabrication  of  substitutes,  in  which  would  leave  it  himself  by  the  other.  When 
M.  Wilson  was  concerned.  The  latter  conld  Henri  Maret,  almost  the  only  journalist  that 
not  be  held  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  because  the  had  defended  him,  declined  to  attempt  to  form 
contents  were  similar  and  the  signature  his  a  ministry,  and  advised  the  President  that 
own  in  the  original  and  the  substituted  letters,  there  was  no  man  in  the  French  parliament 

He  PrfiMmtlil  CrtalSi — ^The  discovery  that  who  had  sufficient  influence  to  prevent  his 
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retirement,  M.  Gr6vj,  on  November  23,  an-  log,  meetings  at  Belleville  and  in  the  other 
noanced  his  decision  tc  resign.  He  requested  faubourgs  were  addressed  by  Gen.  Eod^  Mu- 
M.  Ribot  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and  charged  him  nicipal  Councilor  Vaillant,  Citizen  Ba^y,  and 
to  convey  his  message  of  resignation  to  the  other  socialist  deputies  and  revolutionary  ora- 
Chamber.  M.  Ribot  consented,  but  afterward  tors.  Denunciation  of  Ferry  formed  the  bur- 
advised  him  to  confer  with  the  retiring  mini&-  den  of  their  speeches.  He  has  incurred  the 
ters,  as  the  message  was  a  political  act,  reqnir*  hatred  of  the  democracy,  and  is  decried  as 
ing  the  approval  of  the  Cabinet  He  recalled  *^  assassin  '^  and  **  Tonquinese,"  not  so  much 
M.  Rouvier  and  his  colleagues,  who  consented  because  he  is  politically  responsible  for  the 
to  continue  in  office  only  for  the  purpose  of  Tonquin  expedition,  but  because  he  is  supposed 
delivering  his  message.  Although  he  was  told  to  have  made  that  and  other  acts,  especially 
by  every  responsible  politician  that  his  con-  his  policy  toward  Germany,  the  means  and  the 
tinuance  in  power  was  impossible,  M.  Gr6vy,  cover  of  financial  speculations,  by  which  he 
with  the  obstinacy  of  conviction  and  vacilla-  has  acquired  great  wealth.  Gen.  Boulanger, 
tlon  of  purpose  characteristic  of  his  period  of  who,  with  other  corps  commanders,  was  or- 
life,  after  authorizing  M.  Rouvier  again  to  an-  dered  away  from  Paris,  and  left  for  his  post, 
nounce  his  retirement  in  a  note  published  on  was  very  little  heard  of. 
November  26th,  recalled  the  decision  in  the  The  Chamber  resumed  its  sitting  only  to 
afternoon.  The  minister  told  him  that  he  was  adopt  another  resolution  of  adjournment  in 
at  liberty  to  refrain  from  laying  down  his  expectancy  of  *^  the  communication  which  was 
functions,  but  that  the  ministers  could  not  con-  promised  it."  On  again  coming  to  order,  it 
tinue  in  office.  After  another  conversation  on  listened  to  a  statement  from  M.  Rouvier,  who 
the  following  morning,  the  President  author-  announced  that  the  President  had  no  idea 
ized  him  to  publish  a  note  requesting  the  Cham-  of  entering  into  a  confiiot  with  the  national 
hers  not  to  meet  till  Thursday,  Deo.  1,  when  representatives,  and  would  on  the  following 
a  message  would  be  communicated  to  them.  morning  make  known  his  sentiments  on  the 
The  fears  and  passions  of  the  French  were  situation.  When  the  House  met  on  December 
wrought  up  by  the  prolongation  of  the  crisis.  2,  M.  Floquet  read  the  message,  which  was 
The  Communists  and  Socialists  of  Paris  carried  couched  in  the  following  terms : 
on  an  agitation  against  M.  Ferry  and  threat-  ^s  lonj?  as  I  had  only  to  contend  with  the  difflcul- 
ened  a  rising  il  he  were  elected  i'resident.  ties  that  have  aocumiifated  in  my  path— the  attacks 
His  supporters  among  the  moderate  Republi-  of  the  press,  the  abstention  of  the  men  whom  the 
cans  were  the  more  determined  to  press  his  public  voice  called  to  my  side,  and  the  increasing  im- • 

claims  to  the  succession.    Many  of  the  Radi-  P?'^i>'^'yj?  ST^  J"!?^^"?  f^}^  ^"^  "4 

I        ..1    . .                                 r       •            ^*  remained  where  duty  bade  me,  but  at  the  moment 

cals,  with  timorous  persons  of  various  parties,  ^hen   public  opinion,  better  informed,  marked  a 

and  some  who,  like  the  President,  desired  to  change  which  eave  me  hope  of  formin^r  a  government, 

preserve  the  constitutional  principle  of  a  fixed  the  Senate  ana  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  a  doable 

term  for  the  presidential  oflSce,  and  to  keep  it  resolution,  which,  under  the  form  of  an  adjournment 

beyond  the  reach  of  parliamentary  attacks  and  ^*ef  S^^^^utT^^^^ 

•   popular  clamor,  urged  M  Gr6vy  to  withdraw  ^l    u  would  be  my  duty  anS  right  to  resist,  but 

Ins  resignation.     When  the  Chambers  met  on  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  a 

December  1  to  hear  the  message,  M.  Gr^vy  conflict  between  the  Executive  and  Parliament  mi^rbt 

told  the  ministers  that,  in  view  of  the  danger  entail  consequences  which  restrain  me.    Wisdom  and 

of  insurrection,  and  of  a  nopular  demand  from  Tirv^tST^Te^iS^^  ^L^l^t  the  responsibility 
all  parts  of  h  ranee  that  he  should  defend  the  for  such  a  precedent  and  for  the  evento  that  may  en- 
Constitution  and  tlie  prerogatives  of  his  sue-  sue.  1  relinquish  without  regret,  but  not  without 
cessors,  he  could  not  retire.  They  offered  their  sadness,  the  position  of  power  to  which  I  have  been 
resignation,  which,  they  said,  should  be  final,  t^^^e  raised  without  solicitation,  and  m  wHch  I  feel 

««,i  ««♦.,,«: 4.^*v^^rn:^    V     """""*       j  * u  I  conscious  I  have  done  my  duty.     To  this  I  call 

and,  returning  to  the  Chamber,  announced  that  France  to  witness.  She  will  say  that  for  nme  yeare 
the  President  had  altered  his  resolution,  and  my  government  has  secured  to  the  country  peace,  or- 
that  they  had  in  consequence  resigned.  The  der,  and  liberty,  has  made  France  respected  through- 
house  suspended  its  sitting  for  two  hours,  and  ^^^^®  "^'^^H^  }T  worked  unremittingly  to  raise  her, 
^VkA  QAnaf^  r^oa»/>/i  a  oSv^Uo.  »^«^^^*l^^  «.vii<>  ^^^  BurTounded  by  an  armed  Europe  leaves  her  in  a 
the  Senate  passed  a  similar  resolution,  while  condition  to  defend  her  honor  ani  rights;  ftirther, 
the  ministers  informed  the  President.  that  at  home  it  has  been  able  to  nudntain  the  republic 
When  the  news  of  what  had  happened  spread  in  the  wise  course  traced  before  it  by  the  interest  and 
abroad,  the  streets  and  squares  filled  with  peo-  wishes  of  the  country.    She  will  say  that,  in  return, 

pie.     f  he  legislators  were  agitated  by  rumors  Lt^pte^dr.^Tn  l^Sn?  pSScIl'SS  itr^SSt 

of  a  coup  fetdtana  dread  of  a  revolution,  and  one  wish.    It  is  that  the  rep^bfic  may  not  suffer  fiom 

it  would  have  been  possible  for  a  small  band  blows  aimed  at  myself,  but  that  it  may  issue  triim^b- 

of  resolute  men  to  gain  possession  of  the  hall,  snt  from  the  dan^re  it  itimade  to  incur. 

The  mob,  however,  had  no  revolutionary  pur-  ^  P^««5  ^2  the  bureau  of  the  Chmnber  of  Deputies 

pose.    The  troops  were  vigihmt,  noisy  demon-  pren'^h  Kuc                   "" 

strations  were  stopped,  and' in  the  evening 

Louise  Michel,  the  anarchist,  and  Paul  D^ron-  The  Congress  to  elect  a  new  President  was 

Idde,  chief  of  the  Patriotic  League,  were  ar-  summoned  to  meet  at  VersailleB  on  the  follow- 

rested  while  leading  processions.   In  the  even-  ing  day. 
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Street  RMigt— After  the  redgnation  of  the  senator ;  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies, 
President  riotons  demonstrations  against  Ferry  Francois  C.  de  Mahy,  a  native  of  lUnnion ; 
took  place  in  the  streets.  A  crowd  that  snr-  Minister  of  Pnhlio  Works,  M.  Lonhet;  Minis- 
rounded  the  Palais  Boorhon  was  driven  away  ter  of  Agriculture,  M.  Yiette ;  Minister  of 
by  the  military  and  police.  The  deputies,  Commerce,  M.  Dautresme ;  Minister  of  War, 
Cam^linat,  Duo  Quercy,  and  Basly,  marched  Gen.  Logerot,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  war  of 
at  the  head  of  a  procession  toward  the  H6tel-  1870,  distinguished  himself  in  Tunis  in  1881, 
de-Ville,  and  when  they  attempted  to  force  a  was  made  general  of  division,  and  succeeded 
passage  through  asquad[ron  of  the  Garde  R6-  Qen.  For^mol  in  the  chief  command, 
publioaine,  the  soldiers  charged  into  the  crowd,  In  President  Camot's  inaugural  message,  read 
and  striking  with  the  flat  side  of  their  sabers,  in  Parliament  on  December  18,  he  speaks  of 
soon  put  the  mob  to  flight.  Other  crowds  himself  as  ''one  of  the  most  modest  servants  of 
were  dispersed  in  like  manner.  There  were  France,"  and  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
revolvers  fired  and  stones  thrown  at  the  sol-  deputies  to  sustam  a  policy  of  '*  progress,  rec- 
dters.  but  no  one  was  killed  on  either  side,  onciliadon,  and  concord.'^ 
The  Municipal  Council  met  at  six  oVlool^  and  ktbmpM  inasrfiallM  ff  Jates  Ferrjt — ^The  agi- 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  the  conviction  tution  against  M.  Ferry  Jbring  the  presiden- 
that  the  election  of  Jules  Ferry  would  lead  to  tial  canvass  prompted  a  desperate  roan,  who 
the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  was  desirous  of  noteriety,  to  attempt  his  life  in 
and  civil  war  throughout  France.  the  lobby  of  the  Chamber,  on  December  10. 

Tke  Pmt^Mtial  EMIm.— The  election  took  He  sent  in  his  card,  and  when  M.  Ferry  ap- 

place  in  the  great  hall  of  the  fMdace  of  Ver-  peared,  while  engaging  him  in  conversation, 

saillea,  on  the  afternoon  of  December  8.    The  fired  two  shots  from  a  revolver,  but  inflicted 

Opportunists  were  united  in  favor  of  M.  Ferry,  only  a  slight  wound. 

while  the  Radicals  had  expected  to  support  M.  He  Furls  HolciiMllty.— A  question  under- 
de  Freycinet  The  Right  had  been  expected  lying  the  political  events  of  the  year  was  the 
to  give  their  votes  to  M.  Ferry,  but  they  deter-  old  one  of  the  right  of  the  oommunes,  notably 
mined  to  throw  them  away  on  Gen.  8aus-  the  city  of  Paris,  to  legislative  autonomy.  The 
sier,  who  had  declined  to  be  a  candidate,  or  idea  of  local  self-government,  which  inspires 
on  Gen.  Appert  In  the  Republican  caucus,  with  dread  all  the  conservative  elements  of 
M.  Sadi-Camot  had  been  prominently  brought  French  society,  and  has  been  resisted  and  re- 
forward  as  a  compromise  candidate,  yet  the  pressed  by  every  means,  because  the  hopes 
Mends  of  M.  Ferry  did  not  despair  of  gaining  of  the  Socialists  and  Revolutionists  of  every 
monarchist  votes,  and  electing  him  yet.  The  shade  are  bound  up  in  it,  has  made  great  prog- 
first  vote  gave  Sadi-Camot  808  ballots ;  Ferry,  ress  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  ana  has 
212 ;  Saussier,  148 ;  de  Freycinet,  76 ;  Appert,  been  adopted  as  a  practical  issue  by  a  consider- 
72;  Brisson,  26;  Floqnet,  6;  Anatole  de  la  able  section  of  the  Radical  party  in  parliament. 
Forge,  FMix  Pyat,  and  Pasteur,  2  each;  and  The  elections  for  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  in 
SpuUer,  1.  MM.  Ferry  and  de  Freycinet  an-  May  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the  Radi- 
nottuced  their  withdrawal  in  favor  of  M.  Car-  cal  and  Revolutionary  elements  in  that  body, 
not.  On  the  second  vote  M.  Sadi-Camot  was  On  July  27  the  municipality  voted  to  convene 
elected  by  616  ballots,  to  188  cast  for  Gen.  a  congress  of  municipal  delegates,  but  the  gov- 
Baussier,  11  for  Ferry,  5  for  de  Freycinet,  and  erament  vetoed  the  project  The  President  of 
1  for  Pyat.  the  Municipal  Council  nevertheless  issued  a  cir- 

Tle   nnri  CaUMt — ^The  Rouvier  ministry  cular  inviting  delegates  of  all  French  munici- 

faanded  in  their  resignations  to  the  new  Presi-  palities  to  meet  on  September  22,  and  the  Min- 

dent,  who  had  much  difficulty  in  finding  a  ister  of  the  Interior  again  interfered,  threaten- 

statesman  who  could  form  a  Cabinet.    M.  Fal-  ing  to  annul  any  resolutions  passed  in  response 

litres  declined  to  undertake  the  task.    M.  Gob-  to  the  invitation.  The  fear  of  a  Paris  commune 

let  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  in  the  same  and  central  mayoralty  was  the  main  motive 

ministry  men  from  the  opposite  wings  of  the  that   deterred  M.  Gr6vy  from  calling  on  M. 

party,  but  gave  up  the  attempt.   On  December  Cl^menceau  to  form  a  ministry  in  May,  and 

18  a  Cabinet  was  formed  from  Opportunist  ele-  that  govemed  the  selection  of  the  Tlrard  Cabi- 

ments,  composed  as  follows:  President  of  the  net  in  December. 

Council  and  Minister  of  Finance,  Paul  Emman-  The  ExUkltlOB  ff  1889.— The  Republic  re- 

nel  Tirard,  bora  in  Geneva,  of  French  parents,  ceived  negative  replies  from  the  monarchical 

in  1827,  who  established  a  wholesale  jewelry  governments  of  Europe  in  response  to  its  invi- 

establishment  in  Paris,  was  a  zealous  Repnbli-  tation  to  participate  in  a  world^s  fair  at  Paris 

can  under  the  Empire,  a  deputy  in  1871,  after-  in  1889.    The  Czar  of  Russia  directed  his  min- 

ward  a  life-senator.  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  ister  to  declare  that  the  Russian  Government 

1879,  and  subsequently  Minister  of  Finance;  would  take  no  part  in  festivities  for  the  glori- 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  L.  £.  Flourens :  fication  of   a  revolution,  and  would  prohibit 

Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Falli^res ;  Minister  of  Russian  merchants  and  manufacturers  from 

the  Interior,  Jean  M.  F.  Sarrien,  who  held  the  having   anything  to  do  with    it    The  Ger- 

iame  portfolio  under  M.  de  Freycinet  in  1866 ;  man  and  Austrian  Governments  declined  to 

Ministerof  Education  and  Worship,  M.  Faye,  a  countenance   the  exhibition  by   any   official 
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aotioD.  The  Chamber  has  appropriated  the  000  francs.  The  imports  of  Tonqnin  for  18^ 
sums  necessary  for  the  exhibition.  Buildings,  are  reported  as  21,679,879  francs,  and  the  ex- 
including  a  great  iron  tower,  are  being  erected  ports  as  8,079,438  francs, 
in  Paris.  During  the  exhibition  there  will  be  The  fighting  in  Tonquin  still  oontinnes.  In 
held,  under  the  direction  of  committees  ap-  January,  1887,  the  French  made  two  unsuc- 
pointed  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  meet-  cessful  attempts  to  expel  a  rebel  force  from 
mgs  and  lectures  on  literature,  art,  history  and  Than  Hoa,  where  they  were  strongly  intrenched, 
archflsology,  mathematical  science,  physics  and  A  few  weeks  later  Col.  Brissaud  captured  a 
chemistry,  natural  science,  geography,  politi-  fort  in  the  same  district,  which  was  stubbornly 
cal  economy  and  legislation,  hygiene  and  sani-  defended  by  Chinese  and  Annamites  from 
tation,  social  economy,  education,  engineering,  Thuyet.  Columns  were  sent  into  the  prov- 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  inces  of  Phu-Yen  and  Bin-Dinh.     By  June 

Algeria* — The  area  of  Algeria  is  818,884  the  rebels  had  been  driven  into  the  remoter 
square  kilometres,  not  including  the  ten*itory  districts.  The  delimitation  of  the  Chinese 
extending  into  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  which  is  frontier  had  then  been  nearly  completed.  By 
849,900  square  kilometres  in  extent.  Thepopu-  a  ministerial  decree,  issued  August  4,  the  sys- 
lationon  May  80, 1886,  was  8,867,466,  of  which  tem  of  protection,  exempting  from  duty  French 
number  8,324,475  are  resident  in  the  the  terri-  merchandise  imported  in  French  ships,  and 
tories  administered  by  the  civil  authorities,  492,-  subjecting  to  the  French  general  tariff  all  for- 
990  in  the  military  divisions,  and  60,000  in  the  eign  merchandise,  was  established  in  Cochin- 
Algerian  Sahara.  The  number  of  Arabs  and  China,  Cambodia,  Annam,  and  Tonquin.  For- 
Kabyles  is  8,274,864;  of  French,  261,591 ;  of  eign  goods  in- transit  pay  only  one  fifth  of  the 
naturalized  Israelites,  28,876.    The  population  regular  duty. 

of  the  city  of  Algiers  was  71,199.    The  budget  Celeilcs* — The  colonies  and  protectorates  of 

for  1886  makes  the  receipts  42,887,628  francs,  France,  including  Algeria,  Tunis,  Madagascar, 

and  the  expenditures  62,788,472  francs.    The  and  Annam,  have  a  combined  area  of  8,043,- 

imports  in  1884  amounted  to  289,800,000  francs,  600  square  kilometres,  and  an  aggregate  popu- 

and  the  exports  to  175,900,000  francs.    There  lation  of  28,816,400  souls.    The  French  estab- 

were  2,065  kilometres  of  railroad  in  operation  lishments  in  India,  with  an  area  of  608  square 

in  April,  1887.  kilometres,  had,  in  1885,  a  population  of  275,- 

Tub. — The  regency  of  Tunis  has  an  area  of  261.     The  public  expenditure  in  1886  was 

about  116,000  square  kilometres,  and  a  popu-  2,206,000  francs;    imports,  8,000,000  francs; 

lation  of  1,600,000  souls,  of  which  number  exports,  26,500,000  francs.     The  colony  ot 

36,500  are  Christians,  45,000  Israelites,  and  Cochin-China,  is  69,800  square  kilometres  in 

the  rest  Mohammedans.     Tunis,  the  capital,  extent,  and  in  1885  contained  1,792,933  in- 

has  160,000  inhabitants.    The  expenditures  of  habitants.    The  colonial  budget  was  28,488,000 

the  Government  amounted  in  1886  to  27,146,-  francs,  exclusive  of  8,239,000  francs  of  ex- 

000  francs.    There  is  a  debt  of  142,650,000  penditure  assumed  by  the  French  Government; 

francs.    The  value  of  imports  in   1886  was  imports,  108,700,000  francs ;  exports,  85,400,- 

80,215,776  francs;  of  exports,  19,416,476  francs.  000  francs.    The  protected  kingdom  of  Cam- 

The  chief  exports  are  rye,  barley,  olive-oil,  bodia  has  an  area  of  about  100,000  square 

and  esparto-grass.    There  are  410  kilometres  kilometres  and  1,600,000   inhabitants.     The 

of  railroad  completed.  French  resident-^neral  was  in  April,  1887, 

Auia. — ^The  kingdom  of  Annam  was  taken  appointed  Prime  Minister  to  King  Norodom, 
under  the  protectorate  of  France  in  1884.  A  and  intrusted  with  the  task  of  reorganizing 
French  resident-general  represents  the  repub*  and  directing  the  finances.  The  kingdom  has 
lie  in  the  citadel  of  Hu6,  with  a  military  escort,  an  export  and  import  trade  of  from  10,000,000 
and  under  the  treaty  European  engineers  and  to  12,000,000  francs,  not  reckoning  the  com- 
agents  were  to  direct  the  customs,  public  mercial  movement  across  the  frontier  of  Siam. 
works,  and  other  services.  The  province  of  The  estimated  extent  of  Sene^  and  its  de- 
Tonquin  was  placed  more  particularly  under  pendencies  in  1885  was  667,000  square  kilo- 
French  control,  and  is  administered  by  native  metres,  the  population,  8,817,466.  Protector- 
functionaries  under  the  direction  of  French  ates  have  been  proclaimed  over  the  Upper 
residents  in  all  the  chief  places.  Senegal  and  the  Upper  Niger.    The  warlike 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  about  276,800  natives  in  these  regions  frequently  attack  the 

square  kilometres.    The  population  of  Tonquin  French   posts.    The  colonial  expenditure  in 

is  from  10,000.000  to  12,000,000  persons ;  that  1886  was  2,861,000  francs,  besides  8,897,000 

of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  about  2,000,000.  francs  which  were  made  a  charge  on  the  treas- 

The  receipts  of  Annam  and  Tonquin  in  1887  ury  of  the  republic.    The  imports  in  1885 

amounted  to  44,860,000  francs,  including  a  were  26,100,000  francs;  the  exports,  19,600,000 

subvention  of  30,000,000  fi^incs.    The  expendi-  francs.    The  French  possessions  on  the  Gold 

tures  were  calculated  at  44,768,280  francs,  of  Coast  had,  in  1886,  an  extent  of  24,000  square 

which  20,425,000  francs  were  for  the  military,  kilometres.     The    French    authorities   made 

and  10,830,000  francs  for  the  naval  expendi-  treaties  with  chiefs  of  an  extensive  tract  on 

ture.    The  imports  of  Annam  in  1883  amounted  the  northern  bank  of  the  Gambia  river,  called 

to  2,860,000  francs,  and  the  exports  to  1,200,-  the  Badiboo  territory.    The  British  officials  at 
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Lagos,  conceiving  the  opinion  that  the  region  jond  which  each  power  engaged  not  to  extend 
belonged  within  the  sphere  of  British  infla-  its  possessions,  after  an  English  officer  had 
ence,  led  a  force  into  the  district  in  April,  hanled  down  the  French  fiag  at  a  place  called 
1887,  and  placed  a  chief  in  power  who  was  Donsareta.  The  understanding  that  was  ar- 
friendly  to  the  English.  The  French  there-  rived  at  between  Lord  Salisbary  and  M.  Flon- 
npon  repelled  him.  and  reinstated  their  protege,  rens,  recognizes  the  rights  of  France  over  the 
raising  the  Frencm  flag  over  the  districts  of  Obock  territory  and  the  Gnlf  of  Tadjonrah, 
Badiboo  Saba  and  SangaJlv.  The  officer  in  Great  Britain  ceding  the  island  of  Mashoh, 
command  of  the  troops  at  Lagos  marched  into  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  gnlf.  The  frontier 
the  disputed  territory,  and  polled  down  the  line  of  the  French  territory  extends  from  Cape 
French  flag.  The  British  and  French  Govern-  Diiboajeh  to  Harrar,  and  thence  westward  to 
ments  bolli  sent  gunboats  and  higher  officials  Sboa.  France  acknowledges  the  rights  of  £ng- 
to  the  spot,  and  entered  into  diplomatio  cor-  land  to  the  territory  situate  to  the  east  of  Cape 
respondence  over  the  <^estion.  Sir  Samuel  DJiboigeh,  including  Dongareta. 
Rowe,  Governor  of  the  British  West  African  The  colony  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon,  with 
settlements,  hoisted  the  British  flag  at  various  an  area  of  286  square  kilometres,  had,  in  1885, 
points  on  the  Gambia  river,  but  the  French  6,800  inhabitants.  The  imports  were  18,200,- 
remained  in  practical  possession  of  the  Badiboo  000  francs,  and  the  exports  20,200,000  francs, 
district.  The  estimated  area  of  the  French  Guadalouoe  and  its  dependencies  have  1,870 
possessions  at  Gaboon  and  on  the  Congo  is  square  kilometres  of  territory,  and  in  1885 
670,000  square  kilometres.  On  May  27,  1887,  contained  181,098  inhabitants,  and  exported 
a*diplomatic  arrangement  was  concluded  be-  7,700,000  francs  worth  of  goods,  with  imports 
tween  France  and  Germany,  legalizing  the  amounting  to  4,800,000  francs.  Martinique  is 
importation  of  spirituous  liquors,  rifles,  gun-  988  kilometres  in  area,  with  169,282  inhabit- 
powder,  and  tobacco  into  their  possessions  on  ants,  and  imported  21,900,000  francs,  and  ex- 
the  Slave  Coast,  at  flxed  rates  of  duty.  The  ported  21,500,000  francs  worth  of  merchandise, 
expenditure  of  the  colonial  government  in  French  Guiana  has  an  area  of  121,418  square 
Gaboon  in  1885  was  619,000  francs,  and  that  kilometres,  and  26,502  European  inhabitants, 
of  the  home  Government  125,000  francs.  The  The  imports  in  1885  were  19,500,000  francs, 
trade  is  about  1,900,000  francs  either  way.  and  Uie  exports  18,000,000  francs. 
For  the  French  Congo,  M.  de  Brazza,  the  In  the  Paciflc  the  penal  colony  of  New  Cale- 
Govemor,  was  allowed  1,600^000  francs  in  tlie  donia,  with  the  Loyalty  Islands,  has  an  area  of 
budget  of  1887.  A  convention  concluded  in  19,950  square  kilometres,  and  had  a  population 
April,  1887,  between  France  and  the  Congo  of56,45d  souls  in  1885.  The  imports  amounted 
Free  State,  alters  the  boundaries  indicated  in  to  8,500,000  francs,  and  the  exports  to  4,600,- 
tbe  original  treaty  in  favor  of  France.  The  000  francs.  The  New  Hebrides,  occupied  by 
Lecona  river  and  the  17tii  meridian  of  east  French  troops,  have  not  yet  been  definitively 
longitude  were  to  mark  the  eastern  boundary  annexed.  (See  New  Hbbsidbs).  The  other 
of  the  French  possessions.  It  has  since  been  possessions  in  the  Paciflc  include  Tahiti,  the 
ascertained  that  the  Lecona  is  not  a  favorable  Touamotou  Archipelago,  and  the  Wallis  Isl- 
route  into  the  interior,  and  by  the  new  arrange-  ands,  which  were  annexed  in  1886.  The  latter 
ment  the  boundary  will  follow  the  Dubrangi  have  an  area  of  96  square  kilometres  and  8,500 
or  Mabongi,  the  right  bank  of  which  is  to  inhabitants.  They  are  situated  between  the 
belong  to  France,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Fyi  and  Samoa  islands,  and  were  occupied, 
Congo  below  their  Junction.  The  Congo  Free  with  the  intention  of  making  them  a  coaling- 
State  in  return  acquires  the  right  of  having  its  station,  by  the  expedition  which  went  from 
loan  quoted  in  Paris  to  the  amount  of  80,000,-  Noumea  in  April,  1887.  The  total  expendi- 
000  francs.  France  also  admits  that  the  pre-  ture  of  the  French  Government  on  its  colonies 
emptive  rights  acquired  in  1883  over  the  Congo  in  1885  was  82,659,000  francs, 
possessions  can  not  be  exercised  against  Bel-  iEIENDS.  Cleieral  Ceiferaice  tf  Yearly  MttU 
gium,  should  it  desire  to  acquire  the  territory  tags^ — A  General  Conference  of  the  yearly 
of  the  Free  State,  but  only  in  respect  to  other  meetings  of  Friends  in  America,  with  those  of 
powers,  should  the  founders  desire  to  cede  the  London  and  Dublin,  met  in  Richmond,  Ind., 
territory.  On  the  east  coast  of  Africa  are  the  September  22.  The  meeting  was  held  in  pur- 
colonies  of  Reunion,  Sainte-Marie  de  Madagas-  suance  of  a  call  which  was  made  by  the  Indi- 
car,  Mayotte,  Nossi-B^  and  Obock,  besides  ana  Yearly  Meeting  in  1886,  for  such  a  confer- 
the  recently  annexed  Comoro  Islands,  which  ence,  to  consider  matters  of  doctrine,  govem- 
were  occupied  without  fighting,  and  the  resi-  ment,  and  methods  of  work,  and  to  consult 
dent  installed  at  Anjouan  on  March  25, 1887.  with  respect  to  a  closer  union  of  the  several 
These  islands,  which  lie  between  the  island  of  bodies  of  Friends.  Thirteen  yearly  meetings 
Madagascar  and  the  African  continent,  are  were  represented  by  108  delegates.  The  first 
1,606  square  kilometres  in  extent,  and  contain  question  discussed  after  the  preliminary  mat- 
58,000  inhabitants.  There  occured  in  the  ters  of  organization  were  disposed  of—"  Is  it 
early  part  of  1887,  disputes  between  French  desirable  that  all  the  yearly  meetings  of  Friends 
and  English  authorities  on  the  Somali  coast,  in  the  world  should  adopt  one  declaration  of 
and  a  line  of  demarkation  was  agreed  on,  be-  doctrine?  *' — was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
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To  the  second  question,  '^  What  is  the  miseion  doctrines  was  adopted  which  was  compiled 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  what  is  its  mes-  from  the  expressions  made  at  various  times  hy 
sage  to  the  world  ?  "  the  answers  were  given  the  different  yearly  meetings.  It  includes  the 
insuhstance:  That  the  mission  of  the  Society  is  headings  of  ^'  God,  our  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
to  declare  salvation  to  lost  men ;  to  promul^te  Ghost  ^ ;  **  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ " ;  '^  The 
a  pure,  sound,  full  gospel;  to  hold  theology  in  Holy  Spirit^';  *'The  Holy  Scriptures*^; 
a  living  experieoce,  so  that  the  doctrines  **  Man^s  Creation  and  Fall  ** ;  "  Justification '' ; 
preached  shall  be  ever  fresh  and  vital ;  to  labor  "  Sanctification  " ;  '^  Regeneration" ;  *'  Bap- 
to  get  men  saved  and  sanctified;  to  go  with  tism'*;  ^*Tbe  Lord's  Supper";  '* Worship"; 
Christ  into  every  reform,  especially  peace,  **  Ministry,  and  the  Exercise  of  Spiritual  Gifts"; 
temperance,  and  purity ;  to  maintain  the  priest-  '*  Prayer  and  Praise  " ;  ^^  Civil  Government " ; 
hood  of  believers  and  simple  worship  without  ^*  Peace  " ;  **  Oaths  " ;  '*  Marriage  " ;  and  ^^The 
priestly  intervention ;  to  preach  the  only  sav-  First  Day  of  the  Week,"  upon  which,  except 
mg  baptism  which  is  Christ's  with  the  Holy  that  the  outward  rites  of  baptism  and  the 
Ghost,  and  the  one  Supper  of  the  Lord,  which  Lord's  Supper,  war,  fighting,  and  oaths  are 
is  the  spiritual  partaking  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  specially  declared  against,  the  expresmons  are 
That  mission  can  be  best  fulfilled  and  that  mes-  in  general  harmony  with  the  doctrines  held  by 
sage  declared  by  Friends  being  pure,  baptized  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  ArminiansohooL 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  filled  with  Christ's  love,  A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  William  Nicholson  at 
called  to  the  work,  united,  and  well  organized ;  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  whose  session  was 
by  preaching,  teaching,  writing;  going  to  the  held  after  the  close  of  the  Conference,  advo- 
poor,  rich,  honored,  and  unlearned;  and  by  eating  the  institution  of  triennial  cooferenesa, 
being  zealous  as  missionaries,  evangelists,  and  and  of  a  court  of  final  appeal  uniting  and  hind- 
pastors,  according  as  God  bestows  gifts.  The  ing  all  the  yearly  meetings. 
Conference  declared  it  desirable  that  there  Leidflii  Teariy  Ibettag. — ^The  statistical  reports 
should  be  a  union  in  missionary  work  of  the  to  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  gave  the  whole 
yearly  meetings,  which  have  now,  severally,  number  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
their  own  separate  missions.  The  following  in  England  as  15,458,  and  in  Lreland  as  2,774. 
paper  was  adopted  on  the  questions  of  baptism  These  returns  show  an  increase  during  the 
and  the  Lord's  Supper :  ^*  A  number  of  sug-  year  of  78  members  in  England,  and  a  decrease 
gestions  having  been  made  by  members  of  the  of  61  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  attendants 
Conference  to  the  business  committee,  in  refer-  upon  meetings  not  members  was  5,808  in  Eng* 
ence  to  the  teaching  of  water  baptism  and  the  land,  and  660  in  Ireland.  The  London  Yearly 
Supper  by  those  in  ofllcial  position  in  the  Soci-  Meeting  assembled  May  18.  Though  having  no 
ety  of  Fridnds,  the  committee  have  given  care-  official  supremacy  in  the  Society,  it,  being  the 
f  ul  attention  thereto,  but  believe  that  the  re-  parent  body  of  all,  is  recognized  by  the  denomi- 
cent  official  utterances  and  reaffirmations  of  nation  at  large  as  the  leading  meeting,  and 
eight  yearly  meetings  on  this  continent  have  general  respect  is  accorded  to  its  determinations 
definitely  settled  that  question.  They  present  on  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Sod- 
wit  h  the  report  the  minute  of  the  Indiana  Year-  ety ;  and  they  have  usually  been  influential  in 
ly  Meeting,  which  is  in  substantial  agreement  pointing  out  the  course  to  be  followed  by  the 
with  the  minutes  of  other  yearly  meetings,  other  meetings.  A  question  which  had  already 
and  advise  that  the  subject  be  not  entered  upon  given  considerable  difficulty  came  up  before  the 
or  debated  at  this  time."  The  minute  referred  meeting  concerning  correspondence  with  the 
to  declares  that :  ^^  We  believe  it  to  be  incon-  American  meetings.  Divisions  have  occurred 
sistent  for  any  one  to  be  acknowledged  or  re-  in  several  of  the  yearly  meetings  of  the  United 
taiued  in  the  position  of  a  minister  or  elder  States  and  Canada  on  questions  of  divergent 
among  us  who  continues  to  participate  in  or  practices  in  meetings.  While  conservative 
to  teach  the  necessity  of  the  outward  rites  of  members  still  hold  to  the  old  order  of  quiet 
baptism  and  the  supper."  Concerning  the  meetings,  and  look  disparagingly  on  active 
manner  of  conducting  public  worship,  a  general  movements  for  spreading  the  Word,  other  par- 
consensus  was  expressed  in  favor  of  preserving  ties  favor  active  methods,  with  diversified  s^rv- 
the  long-established  form  of  silent  meetings,  ices,  somewhat  resembling  those  employed  by 
having  Jesus  as  the  only  head,  and  no  minister  other  Protestant  denominations ;  and  several 
necessary  but  much  to  be  desired.  The  discus-  meetings  have  been  split  in  two  on  these  diver- 
sion of  the  question  of  ^'  The  proper  relation-  gences.  To  maintain  the  even  balance,  and 
ship  of  the  ministry  to  the  Church,  and  the  recognize  by  correspondence  the  party  repre- 
duty  of  the  Church  toward  the  ministry,  in  senting  the  English  society  as  it  is,  has  not 
connection  with  the  liberty  of  prophesying,  and  been  an  easy  task.  A  conference  had  been 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  it  inviolate  in  all  held  in  London  on  the  subject  in  the  autumn 
our  meetings,"  which  involved  the  propriety  of  1886,  but  no  real  change  had  been  made,  and 
of  recognizing  the  innovations  of  revival  meet-  the  discussion  at  the  present  yearly  meeting 
ings,  with  acknowledged  leaders,  and  formal  was  without  result.  The  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
supplies  of  regular  ministers  to  certain  meet-  ings  was  commissioned  to  prepare  a  scheme  for 
ings,  disclosed  a  predominance  of  sentiment  in  simplifying  and  amending  the  marriage  usages 
favor  of  these  movements.    A  declaration  of  of  tne  society.    The  committee  on  education 
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was  directed  to  report  to  the  next  yearljr  ffascar,  and  diplomas  had  been  granted  to  eight 
meeting  respecting  tiie  feasibility  of  establish-  Malagasy  stadents.  The  mission  in  that  conn- 
inff  a  high-class  school  for  yonng  men.  The  try  returned  88,000  adherents,  of  whom  19,- 
polioy  fdlowed  b^  the  Home  Misrion  Commit-  600  were  regular  attendants  at  worship.  The 
tee  in  ihe  organization  and  execution  of  the  work  carried  on  there  was  chiefly  educational, 
work  intrusted  to  it  was  discussed.  On  the  At  the  Syrian  mission  6,121  cases  had  been 
one  side  it  was  feared  that  the  committee  was  treated  at  the  dispensary,  and  the  attendiug 
departing  from  the  usages  of  the  Society ;  on  physician  had  made  more  than  1,000  visits.  A 
the  other  side  it  was  shown  that  the  committee  hospital  had  been  opened  at  Ramleh,  Pales- 
represented  an  almost  similar  organism  that  was  tine.  Favorable  reports  were  also  received 
vital  when  Friends'  principles  flourished  most  from  the  missions  in  Natal,  India,  and  China, 
in  England.  The  committee  was  reappointed.  The  Friends'  Tract  Association  had  expended 
The  meeting  was  interested  in  the  aiscussion  more  than  £200,  and  had  a  balance  of  £60. 
of  a  possible  manner  in  which  it  might  use  its  The  total  issue  of  tracts  had  been  180,194, 
influence  for  the  preservation  of  peace  between  against  108,684  in  the  previous  year,  with  28,- 
nations  whose  relations  appear  precarious,  000  leaflets  in  addition.  A  considerable  pro- 
wl thout  becoming  involved  in  political  compli-  portion  of  these  tracts  were  in  foreign  lan- 
cations.  The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  asked  guages.  The  standing  committee  of  the  London 
**  prayerfully  and  carefully  ^  to  watch,  and  as  Yearly  Meeting  bronght  in  reports  from  France, 
the  way  may  open,  to  promote  by  deputation  Germany.  Australasia,  Norway,  Denmark,  Con- 
or otherwise,  peaceful  solutions.  A  deputa-  stantinople,  Syria  and  Palestine,  Madagascar, 
tion  was  appointed  to  attend  the  General  Con-  India,  Natal,  and  China,  representing  the  work 
ference  of  yearly  meetings  to  be  held  in  Rich-  of  the  agencies  of  the  society  as  in  most  places 
mond,  Ind.,  in  September.  hopeful  and  well  sustained.  While  enlightened 
MMds'  UmImm. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Christian  education  was  everywhere  advanced. 
Friends'  (English)  Foreign  Mission  Associa-  the  military  laws  of  France  and  Germany  were 
tion  was  held  May  28.  Mr.  Arthur  Pease  the  only  hindrances  to  Friends  in  those  coun- 
presided.  The  income  of  the  Association  for  tries.  The  Friends'  Home  Mission  had  ex- 
the  year  had  been  £8,687,  and  the  number  pended  £1,887  during  the  year,  the  most  of  it 
of  missionaries  employed  24.  A  medical  mis-  m  aid  of  Friends  performing  missionary  labors 
sionary  academy  bad  been  opened  in  Mada-  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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CEOCBAPmCAL  F106RE8B  IMD  DISGOTERT.  he  reiterates  his  resolution  not  to  desert  his 
Aftka. — ^Although  not  fewer  than  the  usual  province ;  he  can  not  abandon  the  results  of 
number  of  travelers  have  been  in  Africa  dur-  nis  twelve  years'  work  of  civilization,  and  still 
ing  the  year,  and  the  interests  of  trade  have  hopes  to  restore  order  in  his  domain ;  but  he  is 
been  served  to  some  extent  by  the  increase  of  most  anxious  to  secure  some  means  of  regular 
topographical  knowledge,  yet  the  gain  to  geo-  communication  with  the  outside  world.  His 
graphical  science  is  not  large.  The  chief  in-  present  facilities  depend  entirely  on  the  caprice 
terest  has  centered  on  the  expedition  under-  of  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  Uganda  and  Un- 
taken  by  Stanley  for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha  joro,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  receive 
— not  to  bring  him  away,  for  he  has  declared  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  If  a  free  route 
that  he  will  not  leave  his  province,  but  to  could  be  opened  for  him,  he  might  be  able  to 
open  a  route  of  communication  and  relieve  defend  his  own  province,  tdnce  he  has  a  force 
him  from  his  position  of  isolation  from  the  of  about  1,400  Egyptians  and  Soudanese.  In 
civilized  world,  beleaguered  as  he  is  by  jealous  February  last  he  met  with  a  serious  loss  by 
tribes  ready  to  fall  upon  his  troops  at  any  the  burning  of  Wadelai,  his  principal  station, 
moment  Since  he  has  been  able  to  send  let-  by  which  large  stores  of  ivory  and  provisions, 
ters  and  packages  by  way  of  Uganda  and  Zan-  as  well  as  much  of  his  private  property,  were 
zibar,  collections  of  birds,  butterflies,  and  moths,  destroyed.  The  arms  and  ammunition  were 
that  he  has  collected,  have  been  received  in  saved  with  difficulty.  Emin  was  compelled^ 
London,  and  accounts  of  short  journeys  made  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  provisioning,  to  give 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  station.  In  one  of  these  up  the  stations  at  Lado  and  Gondokoro,  which 
he  visited  the  Albert  Nyanza«  and  found  that,  were  important  as  terminals  of  the  navigation 
alnce  1879,  a  low  islimd.  about  one  kilo-  of  the  Nile;  but  he  has  on  the  other  hand  ex- 
metre  in  length,  has  been  formed  not  far  south  tended  his  sway  toward  the  south,  and  founded 
from  the  former  station  of  Mahagi,  by  the  de-  a  new  station,  Ssongo,  on  an  island  near  the 
poaits  of  rivers  flowing  into  the  lake.  He  western  shore  of  Albert  Lake, 
thinks  the  western  part  of  the  lake  is  gradually  In  one  of  his  excursions  he  discovered  a  new 
filling  up.  He  describes  the  character  and  river  flowing  from  the  Usungora  mountains  to 
customs  of  the  Monbuttu,  their  weapons  and  Albert  Lake,  and  called  Eakibbi  by  the  Wa- 
ifflplementa  ot  various  kinda    In  recent  letters  songora,  and  Duera  by  the  Wa-mboga.    Near 
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its  moath  is  a  large  island.  It  has  a  great  yol-  was  to  march  400  miles  through  an  nnknown 
ame  of  water,  but  numerous  rapidf^  making  country  to  Emin^s  capital.  It  was  as  late  as 
the  naTigation  difficult.  He  was  told  bj  the  April  26  before  it  could  leave  Leopold ville, 
natives  that  there  is  a  river  to  the  southwest,  on  Stanley  Pool,  and  it  was  not  until  the  see- 
on  the  banks  of  which  lives  a  colony  of  the  cu-  ond  week  in  June  that  the  explorer  himself 
rious  dwarf  race,  or  Akkas,  called  Balia  by  was  at  Aruwimi,  much  delay  having  been 
the  Ungoro  people,  but  showing  by  their  caused  by  defective  means  of  transportation, 
speech  that  they  are  Betua.  A  rear  -  guard  was  left  at  Yambouya,   and 

When  Mr.  Stanley  announced  his  intention  of  the  advance  column  of  five  Europeans  and 

taking  the  Congo  route  to  Emin^s  territory,  the  three  hundred  and  eighty  natives  passed  on  to 

plan  was  disapproved  by  both  Junker  and  the  limit  of  navigation  and  began  tne  overland 

Schweinfurth.    They  thought  that   at   least  march.     Few   difficulties   were  encountered 

eighteen  months  would  be  required  for  the  apart  from  the  natural  obstacles  presented  by 

journey;   and   they  recommended  instead  a  such  a  country.    Meantime,  Tippoo-Tip  had 

route  from  the  Red  Sea  or  from  Zanzibar.  gone  to  Stanley  Falls  to  restore  to  the  Congo 

Mr.  Stanley  convinced  them  that  the  land  State  the  station  which  was  seized  by  the 
journey  by  the  Upper  Congo  would  not  ex-  Arabs,  and  gather  a  company  of  his  people  to 
ceed  400  miles,  whereas  from  Zanzibar  to  Al-  accompany  the  expedition  as  carriers.  The 
bert  Lake  the  distance  would  be  950  miles,  steamer  *^  Stanley,''  the  largest  on  the  Congo, 
and  the  Masai  route  would  be  925  miles.  A  returned  to  Bolobo  to  carry  to  the  Aruwimi 
strong  expedition  was  determined  upon,  the  station  the  remaining  men  and  supplies, 
cost  being  defrayed  mainly  by  English  contribu-  By  July  25  the  advance  expedition  had  as- 
tors  to  the  relief  fund  with  a  subsidy  from  the  cended  the  river  Aruwimi  as  far  as  an  elevated 
Egyptian  treasury.  In  Mr.  Stanley's  own  tract  of  country  forming  a  portion  of  the  Ma- 
words  :  "  The  expedition  is  non-military — ^that  bodi  district.  Here  the  river  became  very  nar- 
is  to  say,  its  purpose  is  not  to  fight,  destroy,  or  row,  being  no  longer  navigable,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
waste  ;  its  purpose  is  to  save,  to  relieve  dis-  ley  was  compelled  for  several  days  to  have  all 
tress,  to  carry  comfort.  Emln  Pasha  may  be  the  provisions  and  munitions  for  the  use  of 
a  good  man,  a  brave  officer,  a  gallant  fellow  the  expedition,  as  well  as  those  intended  for 
deserving  of  a  strong  effort  of  relief;  but  I  de-  the  revictualing  of  Emin  Pasha's  garrison,  Car- 
oline to  believe,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  ried  on  the  men^s  backs.  The  quantity  of  rice 
gather  from  any  one  in  England,  an  impression  was  so  large  that  each  man  had  to  bear  a  double 
that  his  life,  or  the  lives  of  the  few  hundreds  burden.  The  rafts  which  had  been  employed 
under  him,  would  overbalance  the  lives  of  to  convey  the  heavy  baggage  were  left  be- 
thousands  of  natives  and  the  devastation  of  hind,  and  only  the  steel  whale-boat  brought 
immense  tracts  of  country  which  an  expedi-  from  the  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  Aruwimi 
[  tion  strictly  military  would  naturally  cause.  Rapids  was  carried  past  the  narrows  and  again 
The  expedition  is  a  mere  powerful  caravan,  launched  in  the  river,  Mr.  Stanley  greatly  con- 
armed  with  rifles  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  gratulating  himself  that  he  had  brought  it, 
the  safe  conduct  of  the  ammunition  to  Emin  owing  to  the  amount  of  water  which,  accord- 
Pasha  and  for  the  more  certain  protection  of  ing  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  ooun- 
this  people  during  the  retreat  home;  but  it  try,  the  expedition  would  have  to  cross  before 
also  has  means  of  purchasing  the  friendship  of  reaching  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Mr.  Stanley  cal- 
tribes  and  chiefs,  of  buying  food,  and  paying  oulated  that,  once  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
its  way  liberally."  the  table-lands  which  shape  the  basin  of  the 

On  his  arrival  at  Zanzibar  Mr.  Stanley  found  Aruwimi,  he  would  be  able  to  halt  for  two 
that  his  agents  had  already  recruited  a  force  days  in  order  to  rest  his  men  and  establi^  a 
of  600  men  for  the  expedition,  and  that  Tip-  fresh  camp  garrisoned  like  that  at  Yambouya 
poo-Tip,  who  had  escorted  his  caravan  in  1877  by  twenty  men  and  a  European  officer.  The 
when  the  first  descent  of  the  Congo  was  made,  population  of  the  country  through  which  Mr. 
was  waiting  for  him.  Tippoo-Tip  was  the  Stanley  was  then  traveling  was  considerable, 
Zobehr  of  the  Upper  Congo,  commanding  two  but  the  people  were  much  scatter^.  The  dis- 
of  the  best  roads  from  the  river  to  Wadelai.  trict  was  tranquil,  the  agitation  prevalent  in 
lie  agreed  to  supply  600  carriers  at  $80  a  man,  the  neighborhood  of  Stanley  Falls  not  having 
and,  as  Emin  was  reported  by  Dr.  Junker  to  spread  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
have  75  tons  of  ivory,  the  expenses  of  the  ex-  At  the  beginning  of  August  the  expedition 
pedition  might  be  largely  defrayed  by  the  re-  was  reported  to  be  advancing  without  the  am- 
t urn  of  the  IZanzibaris  to  the  Congo  with  their  munition  and  stores  designed  for  Emin.  Pro- 
precious  loads.  Tippoo-Tip  was  also  offered  visions  were  scarce,  the  officers  and  men  un- 
the  position  of  Governor  at  Stanley  Falls  at  a  dergoing  great  privations,  and  suffering  from 
regular  salary.  He  consented  to  accompany  disease  and  hunger.  Tippoo-Tip  had  failed  to 
Mr.  Stanley  on  these  terms.  The  steamer  set  send  to  Yambouya  the  500  carriers  who  were 
out  on  February  25  for  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  convey  the  stores.  This  failure  was  not 
with  about  700  men  of  the  expedition,  reach-  due  to  treachery,  since  he  was  still  at  his  post 
ing  its  destination  in  four  weeks.  It  was  and  faithful  to  Mr.  Stanley's  interesta.  In 
then  1,266  miles  from  Aruwimi,  whence  it  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
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try  he  could  not,  as  had  heen  agreed  upon,  or-  project  of  penetrating  to  the  npper  waters  of 
ganize  a  revictoaling  caravan  to  he  dispatched  the  more  northerly  tribntary  of  the  Congo  had 
direct  to  the  Albert  Nyanza  by  way  of  the  to  be  abandoned.  Withoat  passing  the  Loma- 
river  MbonrocLhnt  he  agreed  to  do  so  as  soon  mi,  the  lieutenant  turned  his  course  to  the 
as  possible.  The  agitation  continued  in  the  southward,  crossed  his  route  of  1861  in  the 
country  between  Stanley  Falls  and  the  confln-  territory  of  the  Beneki,  now  laid  waste  by  war, 
ence  of  the  Aruwimi  with  the  Congo.  Several  slave-hunting,  and  pestilence,  and  reached  Ny- 
Tillages  on  the  risht  bank  of  the  Congo  had  angwe,  whence  he  crossed  by  the  usual  route 
been  pillaged  and  laid  waste,  and  a  large  num-  to  Tanganyika.  From  the  southern  shore  of 
ber  of  the  natives  had  crossed  the  river  to  the  this  lake  he  went  to  Nyassa  and  thence  to  Mo- 
opposite  bank.  zambic^ue  by  a  new  way.    He  reports  the  peo- 

The  last  report  was  that  news  had  arrived  at  pie  visited  on  both  his  expeditions  as  having 

Cairo,  December  22,  that  Stanley  had  reached  made  progress  during   the  four  intervening 

Emin  Pasha,  and  details  of  the  latter  part  of  years,  and  taken  the  first  steps  toward  civiliza- 

the  Jonmey  were  expected.  tion.    A  small  lake  called  Limbi  has  been  dis- 

Mr.  A.  J.  Waoters  advances  the  theory  that  covered  southeast  from  the  Schirwa  or  Eilwa 

the  Mnta  Nsige,  discovered  by  Stanley  in  1876,  Lake,  in  the  Nyassa  territory,  having  an  outlet 

is  not  connected  with  the  Albert  Nyanza  or  to  the  larger  lake. 

with  the  Nile  system  at  all,  but  is  the  source  Bishop  Smythies^s  report  of  his  journey  to 

of  the  Aruwimi.    He  founds  his  opinion  on  the  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  llagwaugwara,  uuder- 

difficnlty  of  accounting  for  the  great  mass  of  taken  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  mission  in 

water  in  the  Aruwimi  if  it  is  fed  only  by  the  their  territory,  describes  them  as  warlike  and 

streams  and  springs  of  the  limited  territory  lawless,  like  tne  Massai  to  the  north  and  tho 

that  can  be  drained  by  it.    On  the  other  hand,  Masitn  to  the  west.    Their  land  is  between 

this  leaves  unaccounted  for  the  fact  that  the  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  coast.    The  height  of  the 

Nile  is  twice  as  great  when  it  issues  from  the  mountains  where  the  Rovuma  has  its  sources 

Albert  Nyanxa  as  when  it  enters.   Perhaps  the  was  estimated  by  the  bishop  at  1,700  metres, 

return  of  Stanley^s  expedition,  when  it  is  in-  The  Grerman  and  English  goVernments  have 

tended  to  devote  some  time  to  exploration,  will  at  length  come  to  an  agreement  respecting  the 

answer  this  question,  as  well  as  the  still  unset-  boundaries  of  the  territory  in  Eastern  Africa 

tied  one  aa  to  the  identity  and  final  destination  under  their  influence,  and  of  the  Sultanate  of 

of  the  Welle.  Zanzibar.    Following  are  in  substance  the  spe- 

The  latest  attempt  to  solve  this  ever-present  dfications : 

problem  has  come  to  naught.    Capt.  Van  G^le,  i.  Gennany  and  Great  Britain  recognize  the  sover- 

who  has  made  journeys  on  the  Ubangi  and  Lo-  eignty  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  over  the  islanda  of 

pun,  had  charge  of  this  attempt     lie  left  the  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  and  over  those  jinaller  glands 

a«4>f;/««i  «f  Ro«w*ai<>  i«i^  1    «,;/k  ♦!.*  o«^tt.n^».«  iy»n«  m  the  vicmity  of  the  former,  within  a  circle  of 

Henry  Reed    and  "  A.  J.  A.,"  to  ascend  the  Malia.    They  recognize  also  as  the  poBseseion  of  the 

Itimbiri,  which  is  supposed  to  approach  near-  aultan  a  line  of  coot«t  on  the  continent,  passing  firom 

est  to  the  Welle.    Tne  plan  was  to  go  up  this  the  mouth  of  the  Minimnini  river  on  the  south  to  Ki- 

river  as  far  as  it  is  navigable,  to  the  Lubi  Falls,  P^^tJ?'*  .^^  ?°??\-    This  line  begins  at  tbesouUi  of 

»t.^-^  u-v  —  -  4.^  1^^  >.  T  :-.«r  T\k  -.s-  iv^u:.;i !!?  ^he  Mmingani,  follows  its  course  five  nautical  miles, 

where  he  was  to  leave  Lient  Dhanis  behind  as  ^^  is  theS  extended  on  the  parallel  of  latitude  to  the 

the  head  of  a  new  station,  while  he  himself  fwiot  vbere  it  meets  the  right  bank  of  the  Rovuma 

ahonld  proceed  northward  in  as  direct  a  line  as  river,  when  it  crosses  that  river  and  extends  along  its 

possible  to  the  Welle.    Here  another  station  !«!*  b«nk.    This  strip  has  a  breadth  of  ten  nauti<al 

was  to  be^left  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Li^nart,  while  ->«»  ^T^^^Jt  '^^r^l  ^Th"?  ^oThe'^^ 

tne  captain  niroself  was  to  follow  the  course  of  boundary  includes  Kau.    The  governments  acknowl- 

the  WeUe  to  its  mouth.    But  wiien  he  arrived  edge  the  right  of  the  sultan  to  the  stations  Kismajo, 

at  the  falls  he  found  the  country  uninhabited,  Barawa,  Merka,  and  Magadoxa,  with  land  extending 

contrary  to  Mr.  GrenfelFs  descriptions ;  and,  Sr'^^uti^^milw  °*                        Warsheik  with 

leariiing  from  a  neighboring  petty  chief  th^  l*.^Scat  B^rit^n  agrees  to  support  those  negotia- 

the  land  he  would  have  to  traverse  was  covered  tions  of  Germany  with  the  sultan  which  have  in  view 

with  primitive  forests,  he  saw  no  way  of  pro-  the  leasing  of  the  harbor  dues  of  Dar-es-Salaam  and 

visioning  his  people  or  making  his  journey  sue-  Pangani  to  the  German  East  African  Comply,  in 

ocMfiiUy,  and  retnrned  -»  ^dily  ..  pjo«ible  ^^^TS.'LS^^^!^  ''"^' '"  ""  "''" '"' 

Lieut  Wissmann  made  an  extended  report  4>.  Both  powers  agree  to  make  a  boundary-line  bc- 

of  his  second  Jommey  across  the  continent  of  tween  their  respective  spheres  of  influence,  as  was 

Africa  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Berlin  geviously  done  with  the  territory  on  the  Gulf  of 

Society  for   Geographical   Research.     After    ^??*v  — s*      •  *  u^  i a^  ^^  *i,-  .^^♦u  v-  ♦!,- 

•f.«4^:/^  <•  •  «^«.rK»r««^«.i«,  Ai^^^^i^^  ?««.^  ♦v^  This  temtory  is  to  be  bounded  on  tho  south  by  the 

sUrtmg  in  a  aontbeasterly  direction  into  the  Rovuma  river  and  on  the  north  by  a  line  starting  from 

temtory  of  the  Baluba,  the  expedition  turned  the  mouth  of  the  Tana  river,  and  following  iu  couree, 

to  the  northeast  toward  the   Lnbi ;    at  the  or  that  of  its  tributaries,  to  the  Intersection  of  the 

mouth  of  thia  river  Lake  Sankuro  was  trav-  equator  and  the  thirty^ighth  degree  of  east  longitude. 

med.  bat  hero  it  b««»e  app«««t  that  the  {SfflTi^o?  »t!Sd.^Uh' ^ ~i^y^^^^ 

dense  and  swampy  woodlands  would  not  aflow  enth  degree  of  east  longitude,  where  the  line  ends, 

farther  progress  toward  the  northeast,  and  the  The  line  of  demarkation  shall  begin  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  Wanga  or  Umbo  liver,  pass  direct  to  Lake  Jipe.  of  any  kind,  and  Dr.  Meyer  had  to  content 

along  iti  eartem  and  northern  Bhorea,  aCTojs  the  Luml  himgelf  with  the  eatirfaotion  of  having  reached 

SS:^tlfto4«S,SSn4  oW^^  what  shaald  b«  the«lge  of  the  cr.ter  withont 

man^Qwo  range.  aioS  be  carried  on  in  a  rtitdght  line  to  the  privilege  of  loiJdng  into  it.    He  thinks  it 

a  point  vhere  the  first  degree  of  aouth  latitude  meets  altogether  probable  that  the  glacier  fills  it  en- 

the  eastern  shore  of  Victoria  Lake.   Germany  engages  tirely.    Observation  showed  that  the  wall  of 

to  dum  no  territory  north  of  this  l^e,  to  aftsume  no  j^  surronnds  it  on  the  northeast  as  well  as  the 

frortrr4l^h"i^U2e'L^%n^^^^  east  and  south  ^des.    Dr.  M^er  found  to^ 

unmakes  the  same  agreement  regarding  the  territory  regret  afterward  that  the  north  side  of  toe 

south  of  the  line.  mountain  was  almost  entirely  free  from  the 

4.  Great  Britain  will  use  its  influence  to  forward  a  gnow  which  stretched  in  great  fields  over  the 

man  Ea»t  African  Company.  added  greatly  to  the  hardships  of  the  ascent. 

6.  Both  powers  recognize  as  belongiiv  to  Wita  the  The  height  reached  was  about  6,050  metres, 

coast  from  Kipini  northward  to  MandaBajr.  The  polltioal  changes  in  the  lands  to  the 

6.  Genmay  and  Greot  Britoin  will  ooifiointly  call  ^^^i^  of  Abyssinia  have  led  to  several  journeys 
upon  the  Stlltan  of  Zanabar  to  accede  to  the  general  ^-  «w,vi-,*»***?^«  4«  *\*^  ;n«-A»Ao»  ^t  *^a^  ^^a 
act  of  tiie  Berlin  Conference,  the  existing  right?  of  his  of  exploration  m  the  interest  of  trade  and 
Highness  being  reserved,  aoco»iing  to  the  speciflca-  plans  for  opening  toe  best  routes  of  communi- 
tions  of  Article  I  of  the  act.  cation.    M.  Rimband,  a  French  merchant,  has 

7.  Germany  engages  to  accede  to  the  declaration  made  a  report  of  a  new  and  direct  route  which 

"^il*/  ^S'l^.^ni^i  fh^^^i^^^ni^'J  fl?i  he  followed  in  returning  to  Harrar  from  En- 

fiX^^fzSSriSST                       ^  totto.    He  does  not,  however,  share  the  views 

of  some  earlier  travelers  as  to  the  oommercial 
The  private  claims  of  the  German  East  Af-  value  of  this  region,  and  doabts  whether  the 
rioan  Company  on  the  territc»7  granted  to  railroad  which  has  been  phmned  to  Lake  Assal 
Great  Britain  are  not  affected  by  this  treaty,  nor  for  transporting  salt,  will  not  meet  with  such 
are  the  acquisitions  in  Somali  Land  from  Tana  great  engineering  difficulties  as  to  render  it  an 
to  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  The  German  protector-  unprofitable  enterprise;  neither  does  he  be- 
ate  has  heretofore  extended  only  over  Usegub  a,  lieve  in  the  possibility  of  navigating  the  Ha- 
lf karai,  Nguru,  and  Usogara.  It  is  intended  to  wash,  even  at  the  season  of  highest  water. 
cultivate  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cotton  in  the  He  recommends  the  route  from  Sela  by  way 
German  territory,  and  a  ^*  Plantation  Com-  of  Harrar  to  Shoa,  because  it  avoids  the  lan& 
pany  ^  with  a  large  capital  has  been  founded  of  the  lawless  Denakil  and  passes  through 
for  the  purpose.  A  survey  for  a  railway  is  the  more  fertile  regiona  to  the  southward, 
soon  to  be  beinm.  The  oi>antry  of  the  Itu-Galla  is  a  plateaa 
Germany  thus  becomes  the  next  neighbor  about  2,600  metres  high,  covered  with  fine 
of  Portugal  on  the  coast,  and  a  treaty  has  been  pastures  and  great  forests,  and  is  well  adapted 
made  with  this  power  also  regarding  bounda-  to  European  colonization  by  ita  fertility  and 
ries.  According  to  this  treaty  the  southern  the  mildness  of  its  climate, 
boundary  of  Angola  is  marked  by  the  course  Italy  »  gradually  extending  her  sway  along 
of  the  Kunene  fH)m  its  mouth  to  the  second  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  8he  has  fuU 
cataract  in  the  Chella  or  Eanna  mountains ;  possession  of  the  colony  on  Assab  Bay,  which 
thence  by  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  the  falls  was  extended  northward  to  Cape  Dermah  by 
to  the  Eubango;  thence  by  the  course  of  that  the  annexing  of  Beilul  and  Gobbi  in  1894. 
stream  to  Andara;  then  by  a  straight  line  to  The  .aoutbem  boundary  is  not  definitely  settled, 
the  Zambezi  at  the  Rapids  of  Eatima.  The  but  includes  the  saltanate  of  Raheita.  The 
northern  boundary  of  Mozambique  is  marked  stretch  of  coast  from  Cape  Dermah  in  the  south 
by  the  course  of  the  Rovuma  to  its  function  to  the  Buri  peninsula  in  the  north  is  under  the 
with  the  Msinje ;  thrice  by  the  parallel  of  lati-  Italian  protectcN'ate,  and  the  Dahlak  Islands 
tude  to  Nyassa.  and  the  vicinity  of  M assuah  from  the  Buri  pen- 
Letters  from  Lake  Tanganyika  can  now  insula  to  Emberemi  north  from  Massuah  are- 
reach  England  in  about  three  montha,  the  Lon-  under  Italy^s  control. 

don  Missionary  Society  having  established  a  Lake  Suai,  in  the  southern  part  of  Shoa,  has 

monthly  mail  from  the  lake  to  Zanzibar.  been  supposed  to  be  without  an  outlet;  but  it 

In  the  early  days  of  July,  Dr.  Hans  Meyer  has  been  visited  by  Count  Antonelli  and  Dr. 

made  the  first  ascent  of  Eibo,  the  westerly  and  Traversi,  who  discovered  an  outlet  from  the 

highest  peak  of  Mount  Eiliman^jaro  from  the  southern  shore.    It  is  called  Shneiiuki,  and 

southeast,  accompanied  for  most  of  the  dis-  after'forming  some  smaller  lakes  it  flows  into 

tance  by  Herr  von  Eberstein.     Passing  the  Lake  Ocah,  and  leaving  that  makes  \ta  way  to 

highest  points  reached  by  Johnston  and  Count  the  Bhilate,  a  tributary  of  the  Wabi 

Teleki,  he  climbed  to  an  immense  field  strewed  L.  Robecchi,  an  Italian  engineer,  explored 

with  broken  ice-blocka,  and  found  himself  con-  the  northeastern  part  of  tiie  lUbyan  Desert  in 

fronted  by  a  blue  wall  of  ice  from  thirty-five  to  an  adventurous  journey  begun  in  the  autumn 

forty  metres  in  height,  presumably  the  onter  of  1686.    The  route  taken,  from  Alexandria 

wall  of  the  crater.    This  barrier  is  impassable  along  the  coast  to  Ras-el-Eanais  and  over  the 

to  a  single  climber  without  apparatus  or  help  oasis  Garah  to  Siwidi,  was  not  new ;  but  it  a 
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said  to  have  afforded  some  data  that  will  be  of  upper  Gambia,  and  the  hitherto  unexplored 

use  in  perfecting  the  map  of  that  region.    Ro-  parrs  of  the  Faleme.    Two  companies  of  offi- 

becchi  entered  Ht  night  the  old  necropolis  of  cers  had  quitted  Diana ;  one  had  surveyed  the 

Siwah,  and  carried  away  a  number  of  skulls  country  between  the  Faleme  and  the  Tankesso. 

and  skeletons.    The  people  of  Siwah  are  fierce-  the  other  had  crossed  the  Gambia  at  Bada  and 

ly  hostile  toward  Europeans.  the  Faleme  at  Erimina,  and  had  penetrated  to 

A  great  part  of  the  western  Sahara  has  Dingniray,  which  has  never  before  been  visited 

passed  under  the  Spanish  protectorate,  and  by  by  a  European.    The  whole  region  has  been 

a  government  order  in  the  spring  that  strip  of  placed  under  the  protectorate  of  France.    A 

territory  along  the  coast  from  near  Cape  Blan-  most  advantageous  treaty  has  been  made  with 

CO  to  Cape  Bojador,  that  is,  from  20*^  51'  north  the  Prophet  Samory,  who  founded  an  extended 

latitude  and  10°  56'  east  longitude  to  26°  8'  empire,  Wassulu,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 

north  latitude  and  8°  17'  east   longitude,  is  Niger,  from  the  ruins  of  Sego  and  other  con- 

plaoed  under  the  general  government  of  the  quered  territory.    Bv  the  treaty  Uie  Niger  and 

Canary  Islands.    The  governor  will  have  his  the  Tankesso  from  their  sources  constitute  the 

capital  at  Rio  del  Oro.  boundary  between  the  French  Soudan  and  the 

A  French  explorer,  C.  Douls,  gives  an  ac-  territory  of  Samory,  who  aUo  agreed  to  place 

count  of  a  remarkable  journey  made  by  him  in  all  his  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  tho 

the  western  Sahara.    Disguised  as  a  Mussul-  Niger  under  French  protection.    This  extends 

man,  he  landed  in  a  Canary  Island  fishing-boat  the  French  influence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

at  a  ^int  on  the  coast  between  Cape  Bolador  Niger  from  Sego  to  Sierra  Leone  and  the  re- 

and  the  Rio  del  Oro.    He  was  suspected  and  public  of  Liberia. 

taken  prisoner  by  the  first  Moors  he  met,  but  G.  A.  Kranse  returned  in  September  from 

after  some  time  succeeded  in  gaining  their  con-  Salaga  to  the  coast  after  encountering  many 

fidence,  and  was  admitted  into  their  tribe  as  a  hardships  on  the  route,  the  greater  part  of 

**  brother."    They  proved  to  be  a  noted  rob-  which  bas  never  before  been  travelea  by  a 

ber-band  of  the  Sahara  called  the  Ulad  Delim.  European.    In  going  from  ^6gede  to  the  slave 

M.  Doalfl  wandered  with  them  five  months,  going  coast,  he  turned  to  the  south  and  went  to  Atak- 

aa  far  as  the  border  of  the  Desert  of  Uarau  p&me  by  way  of  BeletA  or  Anguinga,  the 

and  Djuf,  the  great  depression  of  the  Sahara,  center  of  the  salt  trade  in  that  region,  passing 

making  some  important  observations  with  his  twice  by  boat  over  the  If  ono,  called  the  jfjele  in 

barometer,  which,  with  his  compass,  had  been  the  north,  and  fording  its  western  tributary, 

given  back  to  him  by  the  Moors.  Turning  to  the  Angai  or  Anai,  three  times.    In  BeletA  and  in 

north  he  passed  near  the  sebka  of  Zemmur,  de-  Gbeschi  opposition  was  made  to  his  farther 

termining  its  exact  position  and  surveying  the  progress,  and  though  he  saved  himself  both 

course  of  the  Saguiat-al-Hamra,  which  had  not  times  by  escaping  during  the  night,  he  was 

before  been  ascended.    At  the  end  of  March  he  obliged  to  leave  behind  at  Belet4  his  baggage 

was  in  TendQf,  the  great  slave-market    Since  and  his  collections,  the  latter   consisting  of 

Dr.  Lenz  was  there  iu  1880,  the  oasis,  according  from  600  to  800  plants  and  seeds  of  various 

to  this  account,  has  greatly  increased  in  size,  kinds,  a  number  of  beetles,  butterflies,  and 

Returning,  he  crossed  the  plains  of  the  Eetaua  other  insects,  and  a  few  articles  from  prehis- 

and  the  Takua.    Between  Tarfaya  and  Uad  toric  settlements  between  Mosi  and  Timbuctoo. 

Nun  the  level  surface  of  the  desert  becomes  He  discovered  in  the  land  of  the  Gurunsi  a 

broken  and  hilly,  and  the  beds  of  rivers  that  remedy  for  fever  which  proved  efiicocious  in 

have  been  destroyed  by  upheavals  can  be  traced,  the  thirteen  attacks  that  he  suffered  after  leav- 

At  Glimin  he  parted  from  his  companions,  they  ing  Salaga.    He  arrived  at  Accra  September 

passing  on  south  along  the  steppes,  and  he  28,  having  traveled  on  foot  from  Little  Popo 

north  along  the  Atlas  range.     Passing  the  along  the  strand. 

country  of  the  Berbers,  and  crossing  the  Atlas,  One  important  result  of  his  journey  is  the 
he  reached  Morocco.  Here  the  sultan,  enraged  discovery  that  the  Yolta  rises  far  inland, 
at  having  his  country  entered  from  the  south  northeast  of  Waga-Dngu,  the  capital  of  Mosi. 
by  a  European,  threw  him  into  a  dungeon.  But  He  found  also  that  Timbuctoo  had  acknowl- 
the  English  embassy,  as  it  happened,  reached  edged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sheik  Tidshani, 
the  city  the  same  day,  and  upon  the  represen-  alUiough  the  troops  of  El  Bakai  are  stiU  in  the 
tations  of  Sir  Kirby  Green  the  traveler  was  re-  field  against  him.  Following  is  a  translation 
leased.  M.  Douls  has  thus  traversed  a  tract  of  of  a  part  of  one  of  Herr  Krause's  letters:  ''I 
country  new  to  Europeans,  and  reports  that  he  left  Salaga  July  7, 1886,  to  go  to  Mosi.  The 
has  brought  away  important  geographical  and  route  led  by  way  of  the  Dagamba  city  of  Kan- 
ethnological  information.  kanga  to  Wala-Wala,  near  which  we  crossed 

Lieut.-Col.  Gallieni  has  sent  to  Paris  a  sketch  the  Yolta  and  entered  the  eastern  part  of  the 

of  the  work  of  the  French  expeditions  to  the  country  of  the  tribes  called  the  Gunmsi.    After 

interior  of  Senegal.    The  two  military  columns  crossing  a  large  tributary  of  the  eastern  Yolta 

moved  against  the  marabout  Mahmadu  Lamine  we  entered  the  land  of  the  Busanga,  and  then 

at  Diana,  who  was  threatening  the  forts  on  the  Most,  where  we  spent  a  month  in  Beri  before 

Senegal,  and  put  him  speedily  to  flight.    They  we  went  on  to  Waga-Dugu,  the  capital.  Leav- 

made  surveys  of  the  valley  of  the  Nieriko,  the  ing  that  place  October  26,  and  passing  through 

voi^  xxvn. — 20  A 
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the  Hon  provinces  Tema  and  Jftdega,  I  arrived  the  number  of  inhabitants  under  the  German 
at  Ban,  the  first  place  in  the  domain  of  the  protectorate  at  250,000,  about  10,000  in  Great 
Sheik  Tidshani,  a  son  of  that  liadsh  Omar  Namaqualand,  120,000  in  Ovaherero,  and  120,- 
who  fought  BO  obstinately  against  the  French  000  in  Ovambo.  His  observation  of  Lake 
on  the  Senegal  thirty  or  more  years  ago.  From  Ngami  convinced  him  that  the  surface  of  the 
Ban  I  went,  November  15,  to  Dudnsa,  a  depot  lake  is  yearly  decreasing, 
for  the  salt  trade.  Before  continuing  my  jour-  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  name  of  Uie 
ney  northward,  I  crossed  a  high  table-land  Bay  of  Angra  Peqnena  to  LtLderitz  Bay,  in 
southwesterly  to  Ban-Dj^ra,  the  seat  of  the  memory  of  Adolph  Ltlderitz,  to  whose  ezer- 
Sheik  TidshanL  After  two  days'  sojourn,  I  tions  the  colonization  movement  in  Southwest- 
was  ordered  out  of  the  town,  but  received  per-  em  Africa  in  1884  is  due,  and  who  lost  his  life 
mission  to  go  to  Timbuctoo  under  the  Sheik's  in  October,  1886,  on  his  way  back  from  a 
protection,  thongh  through  the  dangerous  re-  journey  made  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
gion  to  the  east  of  tlie  Niger.  I  returned  to  the  obstructions  to  navigation  in  Orange  river. 
Dnensa  and  started  from  there  for  Timbuctoo,  His  memory  is  already  honored  in  the  colony 
but  after  one  day's  march  received  an  order,  by  the  name  Ltlderitz  Land,  which  is  applied 
December  8,  to  go  back  to  Mosi.  From  Mosi  to  the  stretch  of  coast  between  Angra  Pequena 
I  turned  to  the  southwest  and  south  by  way  of  and  the  mouth  of  the  Orange. 
Sinsani  Gasftri  in  the  western  territory  of  the  The  New  Republic  founded  by  the  Boers 
Gurunsi,  Funsi,  Wa,  and  Bole,  to  Euntampo  in  from  the  Transvaal,  in  Zululand,  includes,  ac- 
northern  Ashantee.  This  was  March  80.  I  cording  to  the  statement  of  tlie  ministry  in 
had  previously  crossed  the  western  Yolta.  Parliament,  May  17,  1887,  2,854  square  miles 
From  Euntampo,  eight  marches  brought  me  to  (English),  or  7,892  square  kilometres,  a  much 
Salaga.  As  my  goods  were  exhausted,  I  was  smaller  area  than  was  at  first  claimed.  The  re- 
obliged  to  return.  If  I  could  have  had  from  public  also  failed  to  secure  the  direct  connection 
400  to  600  marks  I  could  have  gone  on  with  with  the  sesrcoast,  which  was  one  of  the  sub- 
my  explorations. "  jects  of  negotiation.    The  remaining  part  of 

The  territory  on  the  lower  Congo,  secured  Zululand,  8,220  square  miles,  or  21,290  sauare 

to  Portugal  by  the  treaty  of  February  14, 1885,  kilometres,  falls  under  the  control  of  England, 

with  the  Oongo  State  and  the  confirmation  by  and  is  placed  under  the  administration  of  th^ 

the  Berlin  Oonferenoe,  has  been  united  with  Governor  of  NataL 

the  colony  of  Angola  as  the  Fourth  Oongo  Dis-  The  last  census  (1886)  of  the  Transvaal  gives 

trict,  and  is  divided  into  five  sub-districts:  the  native  population  at  299,748,  62,826  of 

Oacongo  with  the  capital  Landana.  and  Oa-  whom  are  full-grown  men.    There  is  a  strik- 

binda,  Ambrizette,  San  Antonio,  ana  San  Sal-  ing  difference  between  these  figures  and  those 

vador,  with  capitals  of  the  same  names.  of  the  census  of  1879,  which  gave  the  native 

The  Swedish  traveler,  Baron  von  Schwerin,  population  as  774,980,  of  whom  154,986  were 

has  discovered  the  celebrated  Pedra  PadraO  or  grown  men,  a  difference  not  accounted  for  by 

inscribed  stone,  which  the  Portuguese  naviga-  the  fact  that  one  district  was  not  numbered 

tor  Diego  CS6  (Cam)  placed  at  the  mouth  of  and  one  other  but  incompletely.    The  white 

the  Congo  when  be  discovered  it.    The  baron  population,  according  to  a  church  census  or 

learned  that  the  natives  had  been  heard  to  estimate,  numbers  45,000   adherents  of  the 

speak  of  a  large  ^^  fetich  stone  "  hidden  in  the  Dutch  churches  and  about  10,000  belonging  to 

jungle.    They  stood  so  in  awe  of  it  that  it  was  other  churches,  without  counting  the  fluctu- 

with  some  difficulty  that  he  persuaded  them  to  ating  population  of  the  gold-mining  districts, 

show  him  the  way  to  it.    It  proved  to  be  the  The  first  section  of  the  railroad  from  Dela- 

veritable  Pedra  PadraO.  goa  Bay  to  the  South  African  Republic,  86 

In  reference  to  the  voyages  of  Diego  Ca5,  kilometres  in  length,  was  opened  October  31. 
the  Visconde  de  Sanohes  de  Baena  has  been  This  is  the  first  step  toward  making  the  repub- 
led  by  an  examination  of  unpublished  docu-  lie  of  the  Boers  independent  of  Great  Bntain 
ments  to  the  conclusion  that  he  started  on  his  and  her  South  African  coloniea 
first  voyage  in  1482  and  remained  away  nine-  iibu — ^The  explorations  of  this  year  in  Asia 
teen  months,  and  that  it  was  during  this  voy-  are  mostly  due  to  Russian  and  British  officers, 
a^e  that  he  set  up  the  Pedra  PadraO.  After  some  of  whom  have  been  engaged  in  defining 
his  return  he  was  granted  a  coat  of  arms,  the  boundaries,  and  some  in  examining  the  re- 
patent  of  which  is  dated  April  14,  1484.  He  sources  of  the  territory  lately  acquir^  and  the 
started  on  a  second  voyage  in  1485  and  erected  prospects  it  offers  for  business  enterprises, 
similar  stones  on  Cape  Agostinho  and  Cape  Several  French  explorers  have  also  been  in  the 
Cross.    This  differs  from  former  accounts.  field,  and  three  of  them  have  made  the  difficult 

Dr.  H.  Schinz,  the  Swiss  botanist,  made  a  Journey  across  the  Pamir.     The  French  an- 

two  years^  journey,  from  October,  1884,  to  thorities  in  Cochin-China  are  improving  their 

October,  1886,  over  the  German  territory  in  possessions  by  opening  the  Mekong  for  naviga- 

South  western  Africa.    His  reports  are  of  im-  tion.    They  have  already  succeeded  in  remov- 

portance  as  showing  the  extent  and  quality  of  ing  the  rocks  causing  the  rapids  between  Sam- 

the  arable  lands,  and  his  careful  ethnological  bor  and  Stung-trang,  so  that  the  stream  oan  be 

researches  are  also  of  interest    He  estimates  ascended  to  the  Siamese  borders. 
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Dr.G.  J.  Radde.  Director  of  the  CaucastuMn-  of  the  neighboring  parts  of  Afghanistan  and 

86um  and  the  poolic  library  at  Tiflis,  has  pub*  Khorassan. 

lished  this  year  Lis  report  of  the  expedition  As  to  the  adaptability  of  the  country  to 
undertaken  last  year  (1886)  for  the  ezplora-  agriculture,  M.  Konscbin  saya  scarcely  the 
tion  of  the  Trana-Caspian  lands  recently  ac-  hundredth  part  of  the  surface  is  fit  for  oulti- 
qnired  by  Russia,  and  the  adjoining  territory  vation.  ^*  AU  of  the  remainder  bears  the  typi- 
of  northern  Khorassan,  under  the  auspices  of  cal  desolate  character  of  the  central  AsUtic 
the  Russian  authorities.  The  objects  of  the  desert.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  with 
expedition,  which  lasted  eight  months,  were:  vast  maraes  of  sand  in  monotonous  wave-like 
the  study  of  the  general  physico- geographical  forms.  Here  and  there  the  sand-hills  alternate 
conditions  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  with  bare  day-fields  or  barren,  salt- bearing 
former  Aral-Caspian  basin  and  the  isolated  basins  and  dried-up  lagoon-beds.  These  three, 
mountains  rising  from  it  and  connected  mount-  the  salt  hills,  day-beds,  and  dry  valleys  of  salt 
ain  cbaina;  the  study  of  the  geological  forma-  and  gypsum,  are  the  typical  features  of  the 
tions  in  their  general  character  and  in  the  physiognomy  of  Turkomania.  Unattractive 
special  features  thai  may  be  of  use  in  future  as  the  country  is,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
mining  undertakings,  such  as  deposits  of  salt,  geologist.  Here  must  be  dedded  the  questions 
sulphur,  and  naphtha;  and  the  study  of  the  raised  by  Pallas  and  Humboldt  regarding  the 
fauna  and  flora  with  the  gathering  A  coUec-  history  of  the  ancient  Pontic- Aral-Caspian  Sea 
tions  for  future  study.  The  principal  mem-  and  its  division  into  three  great  basins,  now 
bers  of  the  expedition  were  Dr.  Radae,  Dr.  A.  represented  by  the  Caspian,  the  Aral,  and  the 
Walker,  and  A.  M.  Eonschin,  an  engineer  who  Black  seas.  Was  the  change  made  gradually 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  having  under  the  influence  of  dry  polar  winds,  or  by 
been  engaged  in  mining  operations  there  since  an  upheaval  of  the  earth's  surface  causing  a 
1881,  and  who  has  given  considerable  study  to  sudden  outflow  of  the  waters,  according  to 
the  Oxus  question.  Manv  deposits  of  naph-  Baer's  theory,  or  were  there  upheavals  at 
tha,  saltpetre,  common  salt,  sulphur,  gypsum,  some  points  with  corresponding  simultaneous 
GlauberVsalt,  and  the  like  have  been  discovered  depressions  at  others,  causing  the  water  to 
by  him  in  his  various  tours,  in  which  he  esti-  settle  in  the  smaller  and  deeper  basins  f  Here 
mates  that  he  has  traveled  in  all  about  8,500  also  is  the  question  as  to  what  is  called  the 
kilometres.  The  Trans-Caspian  naphtha-fields  old  beds  of  the  Amu-Daija,  known  as  the 
lie  in  the  sandy  depression  at  the  foot  of  the  Usboi,  Ungus,  Aktama,  etc.,  all  of  which  trav- 
Balkan  mountains,  80  kilometres  west  of  the  erse  the  plain  between  the  present  Amu  and^ 
stations  Bala-isohem  and  Aidin  on  the  Trans-  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  question  is  not  only  of* 
Caspian  railway.  The  naphtha-bearing  hills,  interest  to  scientists,  but  its  practical  impor- 
of  which  there  are  two  groups,  the  Naphtha-  tance  was  recognized  even  by  Peter  the  Great, 
dagh  and  the  Buja-dagh,  are  made  up  of  salty,  and  is  seen  by  the  Russian  Government  to-day. 
parti-colored  clays  and  marls,  saturated  with  The  question  is  whether  the  Amu-Darja  can 
the  naphtha  and  covered  with  coarse  and  fine  again  be  connected  with  the  Caspian,  a  oues- 
sand,  having  a  stratified  form  and  also  filled  tion  of  great  moment  to  Russia,  politically  as 
with  naphtha.  As  to  the  value  of  this  product  well  as  oommerdally." 
in  future,  Herr  Eonschin  does  not  think  that  H.  Eonschin's  condusion  is  that  the  dried- 
its  export  in  either  crude  or  distilled  form  will  up  lakes,  gulfs,  etc.,  the  principal  series  of 
over  be  profitable.  But  he  thinks  it  promises  which  intersects  the  Earakum  steppe  from 
to  be  of  great  service  as  fuel  for  the  railroad  northwest  to  southeast,  are  only  an  ancient 
and  the  country,  which  ia  wholly  destitute  of  shore-line  of  the  Caspian,  and  not  an  old  bed 
forests  and  of  coaL  Naphtha  is  also  found  on  of  the  Amu-darja.  The  Sarakamysh  basin 
the  island  of  Cheleken,  and  traces  of  it  have  when  filled  with  water  was  in  connection  with 
been  noticed  at  Chikishljar  and  on  the  moun-  the  Aral  by  means  of  the  Gulf  of  Abougir  and 
tains  of  Eelat.  with  the  Caspian  by  the  Balkan  Gulf,  and  into 

A  rich  deposit  of  sulphur  was  found  in  the  the  basin  fiowed  the  Amu-daija  from  the 
midst  of  the  Desert  of  Earakum  in  numerous  southeast.  The  final  connection  between  the 
groups  of  rotmded  hills.  The  place  is  called  Aral  and  the  Caspian  was  by  means  of  the  de- 
by  the  natives  Eyrk-dsuhulba,  meaning  '^  forty  pression  of  the  western  Usboi  extending  along 
hills.'*  The  sulphur,  which  is  in  masses  and  the  Ust-Urt  and  the  Great  Balkan.  The  Usboi, 
veins  amid  strata  of  marl,  clay,  and  sand,  is  of  therefore,  was  not  a  continuation  of  the  Amu- 
excellent  quality,  and  in  spite  of  its  remote  darja  or  an  old  bed  of  the  Oxus.  The  dear 
position  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  inter-  salt  water  of  the  Usboi  oan  not  be  traced  to 
ested  in  the  sulphur-trade.  The  railway  is  at  the  muddy  fresh  water  of  the  Amu-darja,  and 
least  200  kilometres  distant.  The  other  rain-  the  kok  of  cut-oflTs  from  the  latter  in  the  de- 
erals  named  exist  in  good  quality  and  abun-  pressed  plain  of  Turkomania  and  of  every 
dance.  Great  quantities  of  salt  are  found  along  trace  of  life  forbids  the  supposition  that  it  was 
the  Caspian  on  ita  ancient  bed ;  and  the  depof>-  ever  connected  with  the  Caspian  in  its  present 
its  near  Akrabad,  not  far  from  the  Afghan  limits.  The  presence  of  salt  in  large  quanti- 
border,  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  oases  ties  is  a  further  proof  of  this  view,  and  traces 
of  Merv,  Pende.  and  Tejend,  as  well  as  those  of  the  action  of  flowing  water,  such  as  rounded 
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pebbles,  pebbly  sand,  tbe  washing  awaj  of  character  of  a  desolate  waste.  Natare  has 
Danks  and  the  like,  are  scarcely  to  be  found,  given  to  it  only  a  olondless  sky,  barren  monnt- 
Another  proof  is  afforded  by  the  discorery  of  ains,  rivers  without  water,  doads  of  dost  and 
Important  traces  of  the  action  of  marine  ice  in  sand,  and  dead  plains  of  salt." 
this  depression — ^a  very  rare  phenomenon  in  The  boundary  between  the  Russian  posses- 
Central  Asia.  sions  in  Asia  and  Afghanistan  has  been  settled 

As  to  the  practical  question  involved,  M.  after  three  years  of  negotiation,  by  a  trea^ 
Konschin  says :  ^^  In  order  to  pass  around  the  concluded  July  22  at  St.  Petersburg  and  rati- 
Sarakamysh  basin  from  the  Amu-daria  toward  fied  August  8.  Herr  H.  Wichmann  gives  an 
Bala^ischem  to  the  Ust-Urt  it  would  be  neces-  account  of  the  difficulties  and  the  progress  of 
sary  to  construct  a  canal  of  at  least  800  kilo-  the  agreement  substantially  as  follows:  As  long 
metres  through  a  region  of  large  sand-hills  and  ago  as  1878,  England  and  Russia,  whose  lead- 
partly  through  rock.  But  to  fill  the  basin  ing  statetonen  were  convinced  of  the  undeara- 
again  with  water  seems  to  me  an  undertaking  bility  of  having  their  possessions  meet  in  Asia, 
not  to  be  thought  o^  as  it  would  be  to  form  a  made  provisional  agreement  to  maintain  tbe 
sea  in  a  place  where  it  would  be  subjected  to  territory  of  Afghanistan  as  it  then  stood,  giv- 
the  powerful  geological  agencies  there  active,  ing  that  state  the  position  of  a  bulwark  be- 
Neither  would  the  western  Usboi  in  its  present  tween  the  two  powers.  The  Amn-darja  from 
condition,  even  at  high  water,  afford  ship-pas-  the  mouth  of  the  Koktsha  to  Ehodsba-Salih 
sage  to  it.  A  series  of  canals  would  have  to  was  designated  as  the  northern  boundary  of 
be  constructed  through  the  Balkan  plain,  as  Afghanistan ;  tbe  line  from  there  to  the  Per- 
well  as  through  the  swampy  tract  at  Baba-  sian  borders  was  not  settled,  but  the  districts 
chodsba,  and  at  other  points  costly  bydrotech-  of  Aktsha,  Seripul,  Maimeneh,  Shibagan,  and 
nic  machinery  would  be  needed.  The  cost  of  Andkhoi  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  Af- 
the  undertaking  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  ghanistan.  The  western  boundary  tSao  was 
the  advantages  Russia  would  be  likely  to  gain  left  undefined,  as  this  was  premised  to  be  al- 
by  ti^is  connection  with  Central  Asia.  ready  known.    There  was  no  anxiety  in  Eng- 

*'  In  conclusion,  it  remains  to  devote  a  few  land  about  the  northwestern  boundary,  as  at 

words  to  the  question :  What  causes  effected  tbe  that  time  there  was  no  indication  that  Russia 

drying  up  of  the  Turkomanian  plain  ?    In  my  would  advance  from  that  side  through  the  ter- 

opinion  two  causes  contributed :  first,  the  ao-  ritory  of  the  Turkoman  tribes  and  the  Desert 

tion  of  polar  winds;  and,  second,  the  upheaval  of  Earakum. 

of  the  earth.  It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years 

^'  The  latter  is  evidenced  by,  first,  the  high  and  more  that  it  became  apparent  that  very 

altitude  pf  the  more  recent  PUocene  strata  in  little  was  known  of  the  real  extent  of  the  Af- 

the  ravines  of  the  Kioren-dagh;  second,  the  ghan  empire,  and   that  the  boundaries  laid 

hooked  form  of  the  peninsulas  of  Krasnovolsk  down  so  long  on  the  maps  between  Sarakhs 

and  Darshe,  of  the  island  of  Cheleken,  which  and  the  Oxns  had  been  drawn  at  random, 

is  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  peninsula,  and  of  without  any  credible  information  about  the 

the  Great  Balkan,  which  was  a  peninsula;  tribes  subject  to  Afghanistan  and  those  that 

third,  the  hooked  and  finger-form  of  numerous  were  independent.    The  question  was  again 

tongues  of  land  on  the  northern  and  western  agitated  in  1881,  but  nothing  came  of  it    It 

shores  of  the  peninsula  Darshe,  as  on  the  became  more  pressing  after  the  surrender  of 

neighboring  shore  of  the  Caspian ;  fourth,  the  Merv  in  Marob,  1886,  when  the  Turkoman 

long,  narrow  coast-lakes  that  line  tbe  shore  ot  tribes,  even  those  most  remote,  the  Sarik  Tur- 

the  Cai^pian  between  tbe  Khiva  and  Cbikishliar  komans,  who  had  their  pasture-grounds  along 

bays ;  fifth,  the  many  narrow  lagoon-beds  run-  the  middle  course  of  the  Murghab  and  on  the 

ning  parallel  to  tbe  length  of  the  oasis  of  lower  Kushk,  voluntarily  subjected  themselves 

Akaltekke  and  to  tbe  Eioren  and  Kopet-dagh  to  Russia ;  for  this  made  it  evident  that  Af- 

ranges;  sixth,  tbe  peculiarity  of  tbe  months  ghan  sovereignty  did  not  extend  over  the  ter- 

of  the  Atrek  and  Gurgan  rivers,  showing  great  ritory  between  tbe  rivers  Tejend  and  Murghab. 

marshy  stretches,  bays,  and  numerous  chan-  The  negotiations,  taken  up  again  in  March, 

nels;  seventh,  the  many  remains  of  marine  or-  1884,  were  delayed,  after  the  appointment  of 

ganisms  and  traces  of  tbe  dynamic  and  static  a  mixed  commission,  by  the  demand  on  the 

action  of  the  sea  at  elevations  considerably  part  of  Russia  that  an  understanding  should 

above  the  present  sea-level.  first  be  had  as  to  the  starting-place  of  the  Af- 

*^  As  to  the  action  of  polar  winds,  the  effect  ghan  boundary  from  Persia,  the  place  of  cross- 

of  the  north  and  northeast  winds  in  Turko-  ing  the  Murghab,  and  tbe  direction  it  should 

mania  is  well  known.    They  are  like  powerful  take  to  tbe  Amu-daija.    These  questions  were 

pumps  continually  acting  to  draw  the  moisture  settled  Sept.  10,  1885,  and  tbe  oommiarion  be- 

from  the  soil  and  carrying  it  from  east  to  west,  ^n  its  work  in  November  at  Zulfikar  on  the 

So  few  showers  fall  during  the  warm  season  Beri-Rnd,  tbe  upper  oonrse  of  the  Tejend, 

that  constant  diminution  of  the  water  would  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Persia  and 

be  inevitable.  Russian  Tnrkistan  to  a  little  north  of  Sarakhs. 

*^From  all  these  considerations  it  appears  No  difficulties  were  experienced  until  the  ques- 

that  the  country  is  condemned  to  bear  the  tion  arose  as  to  the  ending  of  the  line  at  the 
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OzuB.    By  the  agreement  of  January  81, 1878,  has  been  surveyed  or  at  leant  examined,  as  well 

the  post  at  Kodsha-Salih  had  been  designated  as  the  Persian  province  of  Ehorassan. 

as  the  most  westerly  point  of  Afghanistan.    It  The  soorce  of  the  Ueri-Rnd  proved  to  be  at 

now  appeared  that  the  actual  boundary  be-  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of 

tween  Bokhara  and  A^hanistan  at  the  left  the  sea;  it  flows  70  or  80  miles  under  the 

bank  of  the  Ozus,  as  it  had  stood  for  thirty-six  name  of  the  Ab-i-Sar-i-jangal  to  Danlalyar,  al- 

years,  took  an  entirely  different  course  than  most  due  west,  and  in  a  direction  different 

had  been  supposed,  since  it  passed  between  the  from  that  laid  down  on  the  maps.   The  Chalop- 

village  of  Boss&ga  in  Bokhara  and  the  Afghan  dalan  or  Chahil  Abdak  petak  in  Imam  Sherirs 

town  of  Khamiab.   Another  difficulty  was  pre-  journey  through  the  Taimani  country,  was 

sented  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  town  identified,  a  solitary  mountun  12,000  feet  high, 

called  Kodsha-Salih ;  the  place  having  most  said  to  be  the  Takht  of  Zohak-i-Maran,  the 

claim  to  the  appellation  is  the  tomb  of  a  Mo-  suake-bearing  governor  of  these  provinces  in 

hammedan  saint,  called  Ziaret  Eodsha-Salih.  the  days  of  Gbur ;  and  it  was  from  here  that 

The  largest  of  the  four  Afghan  districts  be-  he  built  the  massive  walls  and  towers  of  the 

tween  Bossdga  and  Eilif,  Karkin,  is  frequently  old  forts  which  surround  Taiwara  and  border 

called  Eodsha-Salih.   As  the  commission  could  the  road  to  Ghur. 

not  agree  on  this  point,  the  governments  de-  The  Pamir  has  been  crossed  this  year  by  the 
cided  in  August,  1886,  to  declare  its  work  end-  French  travelers  MM.  Capua,  Bonvalot,*  and 
ed,  and  decide  by  direct  negotiation  the  termi-  P6pin.  They  were  robbed  on  the  way,  but 
nal  of  the  Afghan  boundary  at  the  Oxus.  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Pamir  and  the  Hindu 
The  matter  was  resumed  in  April,  1887,  at  Eush  between  Samarcand  and  Chitral,  whither 
St.  Petersburg.  On  the  side  of  England  it  was  help  was  sent  to  them  from  India.  Grum 
insisted  that  the  agreement  of  1878  had  for  its  Gref^himalo  also  made  his  third  ioumey  to  the 
object  only  the  maintenance  of  the  then  posi-  Pamir,  starting  this  time  from  Fergana, 
tion  of  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan ;  and  there-  In  an  address  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
fore  it  would  be  fair  not  to  insist  on  a  bound-  Society  by  E.  D.  Morgan,  giving  an  account  of 
ary  drawn  in  ignorance  of  some  of  the  facts.  Gen.  Prcgevalski^s  Journeys  in  Central  Asia, 
but  to  allow  to  Afghanistan  the  whole  terri-  the  following  details,  with  reference  to  the 
tory  of  Ehamiab.  On  the  part  of  Russia  it  eastern  part  of  the  journey,  were  specified  as 
was  urged  that  this  principle  of  the  recognition  having  been  given  to  the  speaker  oy  the  ex- 
of  the  boundary  of  Afghanistan  in  1878  was  plorer :  First,  the  changes  to  be  made  in  exist- 
already  broken  by  the  treaty  of  September,  mgmaps  are,  ^'(l)the  Ehoten  river  makes  no 
1885,  which  gave  lands  on  the  upper  Eushk,  bend  to  the  west,  but  has  a  nearly  meridional 
the  Eashan,  and  the  Murghab,  to  the  Emir  of  course  from  south  to  north  (our  itinerary  frem 
Afghanistan,  which  had  undoubtedly  before  Ehoten  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ehoten-darja 
been  the  property  of  the  independent  tribes  with  the Tarim measures 827 miles);  (2)  there 
of  the  oasis  of  Pen^eh.  is  no  such  lake  as  Yashil-kul,  nor  any  lakes 
After  tedious  debates  an  understanding  was  along  the  course  of  the  Ehoten-darja ;  (8) 
reached  by  which  Rusna  allowed  to  Afghanis-  thirty  miles  below  the  fork  of  the  Eara-Eash 
tan  the  disputed  territory  on  the  Oxus,  the  dis-  and  Ehoten  rivers,  a  low,  narrow,  and  abso- 
trict  of  Ehamiab,  and  received  in  exchange  the  lutely  barren  ridge,  having  an  elevation  of  only 
districts  on  the  Eushk,  Eashan,  and  Murghab  500  feet,  stretches  from  Fort  Maral-bashi  in 
previously  accorded  to  Afghanistan.  By  this  this  direction,  that  is,  northeast  toward  the 
arrangement  the  latter  country  received  about  Ehoten-daija.*' 

784  square  miles  of  which  26^  square  miles  are  Further  details  were :  *'  Forty-three  miles 
farming-landa,  with  about  18,000  inhabitants,  below  Ehoten,  following  the  Ehoten-daria, 
while  the  Turkomans  received  824f  square  otherwise  known  as  the  Turun-Eash,  lies  the 
miles  of  which  6^  square  miles  are  farming-  oasis  of  Tavek-Eehl,  inhabited  by  about  500 
lands,  and  only  14  square  miles  are  arable.  families,  not  marked  on  any  map.  Accord- 
Great  gain  to  geographical  knowledge  has  ing  to  native  information,  the  population  of 
resulted  from  the  work  of  the  Russian  and  the  Ehoten  oasis  (including  Ehoten,  Eara- 
British  surveyors,  who  were  engaged  during  Eash,  and  Sam-pul)  numbers  600,000.  In 
the  delay  in  1885  and  1886  in  a  thorough  ex-  September  the  Ehoten  river  is  an  insignifi- 
amination  of  great  tracts  in  Central  Asia  long  cant  stream,  70  to  100  feet  wide,  and  from  six 

Eractically  clewed  to  European  travelers.    The  inches  to  one  foot  in  depth.    Alter  a  devious 

Russian  aurveyors  worked  upon  the  lands  of  course  of  seventeen  miles  below    Mazartagh 

the  former  independent  tribes,  the  borders  to-  ridge  it  dries  up,  only  leaving  pools  here  and 

ward  Persia  and  the  Oxus.    The  British  en-  there  along  its  sandy  bed.    In  summer,  how- 

gineers  laid  down  upon  the  map  a  surface  of  ever,  there  is  an  abundance  of  water,  and  the 

about  120,000  square  miles.    They  measured,  river  then  reaches  the  Tarim. 

besides  the  new  borders,  the  entire  province  On  either  side  of  the  Ehoten  river  are  drift- 

of  Herat,  including  the  heretofore  unknown  sands  the  whole  way  from  Ehoten  to  the 

districts  of  Taimani  and  Firuzkuhi.     Almost  Tarim.    The  valley  of  the  former  river  is  about 

the  whole  of  Afghan  Turkistan,  and  a  great  three  miles  wide,  and  indistinctly  defined ;  on 

part  of  Hazareh  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Bamian,  the  lower  river  there  are  no  inhabitants.    The 
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flora  and  fauna  are  eztreniely  poor.    Khoten  wadl.    CoL  Woodthorpe  has  been  busied  wifii 

has  an  elevation  of  4,100  feet,  and  the  conflu-  extensive  surveys  in  Burmah,  and  Mr.  Mac- 

ence  of  the  Khoten  and  the  Tarim  2,800,  twelve  Carthy  has  made  some  explorations  in  Siam. 

miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Tarkand  and  Mr.  G.  N.  Potanin  returned  to  St.  Peter&> 

Aksu  daijas.    Here  the  Tarim  has  a  width  of  burg  in  the  spring  after  his  three  years^  ex- 

about  200  yards  at  low  water,  and  a  depth  of  plorations  in  Mongolia.    At  the  end  of  1886 

not  less  than  five  feet.    The  whole  of  the  he  crossed  the  Desert  of  Gobi  to  Eiakhta  and 

Tarim  is  navigable   for  small  river-steamers  Irkutsk,  following   the  course  of  the  river 

from  the  oonnnenoe  of  its  upper  waters  to  Ezsin.    In  its  lower  part  it  divides  into  two 

Lob   Nor.    The  first  inhabited  parts  of  the  streams,  the  eastern  forming  the  half-dried 

Aksu  oasvi  occur  on  the  left  bank  of  its  river,  lake  Sugu-nor,  while  the  western  flows  into 

eighteen  miles  from  the  ford  across  the  Tarim,  the  great  salt  lake  Gushun-nor,  situated  in  a 

coming  from  Khoten,  and  it  is  exactly  sixty-  desert  where  neither  water  nor  grass  is  found 

six  miles  farther  to  the  town  of  Aksu.    The  for  fifty  miles.    M.  Potanin^s  companion,  M. 

Aksu  oasis  has  a  population  of  56,000  families,  Beresovski,  remained  behind  to  increase  his 

according  to   native  information,  and  is  the  already  large  natural  history  collection.    M. 

most  fertile  part  of  Kasbgaria.  Potanin  took  home  more  than  1,600  botanical 

Some  parts  of  Thibet  not  explored  by  Gen.  specimens  and  15,000  insects,  with  photographs 

Prejevalski,  seem  to  have  been  visited  by  Mr.  and  ethnological  objects.    M.  Skassi,  a  mem- 

A.  D.  Carey,  of  the  Bombay  civil  service,  who  ber  of  the  party,  surveyed  4,000  miles  of  coun- 

is  making  a  two  years'  journey  through  that  try,  and  determined  by  astronomical  observa- 

part  of  Asia,  accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  Dalgleish  tions  the  position  of  more  than  sixty  points, 

as  interpreter.    They  left  India  in  May,  1885,  Three   English    travelers,    Messrs.   James, 

and  marched  through  the  hills  to  Ladak.    The  Yonnffhusband,  and  Fulford,  have  succeeded 

plan  was  to  travel  eastward  into  Northern  in  finding  the  sources  of  the  western  Sungari. 

Thibet  as  far  as  the  Mangtsa  lake,  and  then  They  started  from  Mookdeu  for  the  valley  of 

turning  northward  to  go  on  to  the  plains  of  the  Jalu,  intending  to  go  to  the  boundary 

Turkistan  near.  Kiria.    In  carrying  out  this  mountains  of  Gorea  and  Manchuria.    But  the 

plan  the  travelers  passed  over  more  than  800  way  was  so  difficult  that  they  turned  toward 

miles  believed  not  to  have   been  previously  the  north  into  a  side  valley,  and,  having  crossed 

visited  by  Europeans.    The  height  of  one  of  the  mountains  by  a  pass  900  metres  high,  they 

the  passes  crossed  was  estimated  at  19,000  feet,  followed  the  He-ho  or  Black  river  to  tiie  Sun- 

From  Khoten  the  Khoten  river  was  followed  gari,  the  western  fork  of  which  they  traced  to 

toits  jimotion  with  the  Tarim,  then  that  river  its  source  in  the  Peistau  or  White  mountains, 

to  Sarik,  and  from  there  the  travelers  crossed  The  highest  point  was  found  to  be  about  2,500 

the  desert  to  Sh4b-yAr  and  Kuchar.    Thence  metres ;  it  has  heretofore  been  estimated  at 

the  Tarim  was  followed  to  a  point  where  it  from  8,000  to  4,000.    There  are  no  glaciers, 

turns  southward  to  Lake  Lob,  and  after  some  but  the  snow  lies  in  the  ravines  throughout 

delay  tlie  travelers  followed  it  on  to  the  lake,  the  year.    Near  by  are  the  sources  of  the  Jalu 

thus  exploring  its  entire  course.  and  the  Tumen,  the  river  on  the  border  of 

The  country  about  is  flat  and  reedy,  and  the  Corea.  They  attempted  to  reach  it,  but  find- 
people  are  poor  and  destitute.  Mr.  Carey  was  ing  the  mountains  impassable  turned  north- 
everywhere  kindly  received — a  contrast  to  the  ward  to  Kirin,  the  capital  of  Chinese  Mancha- 
treatment  encountered  by  Gen.  Prejevalski.  ria.  They  afterward  traveled  through  northern 
After  leaving  Lob  Nor  in  April,  1886,  he  and  eastern  Manchuria,  their  whole  journey  ex- 
crossed  the  Altyn  and  Chiman  mountains,  and  tending  over  more  than  8,000  miles.  They 
reached  the  foot  of  a  high  chain  supposed  to  found  the  people  civil  and  kind,  but  the  coun- 
be  the  true  Kuen-Lun.  To  the  eastward  a  pass  try  is  overrun  with  brigands.  The  administra- 
was  found  leading  to  the  valley  of  the  Machu,  tion  is  too  weak  to  maintain  an  efficient  police 
the  head  source  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Want  system,  and  probably  order  can  only  be  intro- 
of  supplies  prevented  the  travelers  from  follow-  duced  by  Chinese  authority.  The  Manchu 
ing  the  Machu  very  far.  In  the  subsequent  Tartars  are  fast  losing  their  language,  spoken 
journey  they  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  nomadic  and  written,  and  adopting  the  Chinese.  This 
Kalmuks  and  Mongols  in  the  valleys  of  Tsai-  substitution  of  a  complicated  hieroglyphic  sys- 
dam.  Though  rather  inhospitable,  they  were  tem  for  a  simple  alphabet  forms  an  inatance  of 
not  hostile;  they  often  refused  to  part  with  national  retrogression  unparalleled  in  modern 
food  or  grain  for  money.  On  the  way  from  times.  The  people,  say  the  travelers,  are  de- 
Chaklik  to  the  point  where  the  Shassa  track  was  moralized  with  idlene«i;  for  every  man  be- 
struck,  a  journey  of  eighty- two  days,  not  a  longing  to  the  higher  classes  that  can  draw  a 
single  human  being  was  met  with.  bow  receives  two  taels  a  month,  and  land  rent 

Several  joorneys,  undertaken  by  native  ex-  free,  as  compensation  for  training  with  the 

Elorers  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Sanpo  and  militia  twice  a  year.    The  country  is  rich  in 

rut-se-kiang,  have  been  unsuccessful ;  but  it  gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  furs,  and  silk.    Large 

seems  probable  from  what  is  known  that  the  quantities  of  opium  are  raised,  which  find  a 

Sanpo  flows  into  the  Brahmaputra,  and  that  market  in  China, 

the  Lut-se^kiang  is  the  upper  part  of  the  Irra-  The  English  Government  has  given  up  ica 
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claim  to  the  little  islands  near  Corea  which  season  it  is  crossed  hy  the  Playford,  Bachanan, 

were  to  be  nsed  as  a  marine  station — Port  and  other  rivers,  flowing  westward ;  in  the  drj 

Hamilton — thej  having  been  fonnd  nnsaitable  season  thej  are  lost  in  the  depressions  that 

for  the  purpose.  stretch  eastward  from  the  Ashbnrton  range. 

Several  attempts  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  Water  can  be  conveyed  to  all  parts,  and  Mr. 

crater  of  the  volcano  of  Asarna-jama  north-  Lindsaj  believes  that  the  whole  plateau  can  be 

west  of  Tokio  were  made  by  Mr.  Milne  some  made  available  for  sheep-raising.    An  impor- 

time  since.    One  hundred  feet  from  the  edge  tant  ^scovery  made  by  Mr.  Lindsay  in  the 

of  the  crater  the  lead  reached  a  depth  of  441  McDonell  moantains  has  drawn  there  a  crowd 

feet;  at  800  feet  from  the  edge  the  lead  de-  of  adventurers  and  caused  the  formation  of  a 

scended  more  than  700  feet,  when  the  attempt  mining  company  in  Adelaide.    This  is  the  dis- 

had  to  be  given  up  on  account  of  the  breaking  covery  of  rubies  and  garnets.    R.  Pearson,  who 

of  the  line.  made  a  joumev  to  the  place  for  further  search, 

In  a  report  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  returned  in  July  with  a  box  of  the  stones  taken 

Paris,  Joseph  Martin,  the  French  mining  en-  from  a  slight  depth  at  Barrow  Creek  during 

gineer,  describes  his  journeys  in  Eastern  Si-  the  space  of  a  fortnight, 

eria.    He  crossed  the  Stanowoi  mountains,  a  Uaaiii — An  ezpeaition  left  Sydney  in  the 

route  never  before  taken  by  scientific  explor-  spring,  under  tlie  leadership  of  Theodore  F. 

era.    He  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  first  plan  iSevan,  to  explore  some  parts  of  New  Guinea, 

to  cross  this  watershed  between  the  Lena  and  and  met  with  good  success,  three  new  rivers 

Amoor  by  the  two  tributaries  Aldan  and  Zea,  being  discovered.    Mr.  Bevan*s  ship,  the  ^*  Vic- 

and  to  pass  again  over  the  watershed  between  tory,*'  entered  the  Aird  river,  discovered  by 

Olekma  and  Witim,  and  then  the  parallel  chains  Joseph  Blackwood  in  1845,  and,  sailing  up  it, 

of  the  Stanowoi  between  the  Tungir  and  Ama-  found  it  to  be  only  one  of  many  sulxHvisions  in 

sar.    In  this  southwestern  part  the  range  pre-  the  delta  of  a  large  river,  navigable  to  the 

aenta  rounded  summits  covered  with  forests  mountains.    This  was  named  Donglas  river, 

mostly  of  larches  and  birches;    its  average  and  a  large  tributary  was  called  Philip  river, 

height  is  1,200  metres,  while  single  points  rise  Returning,  the  steamer  followed  another  of 

as  high  as  1,500  metres.  the  arms  of  the  river  to  Deception  Bay.    Near 

An  attempt  made  by  M.  Sibiriakoff  to  send  Bald. Head,  the  eastern  promontory  of  this 

his  steamer  ^^Nordenskiold"  to  the  Yenesei  this  bay,  a  third  large  stream  was  found,  and  fol- 

autumn,  by  way  of  the  Kara  Sea,  was  unsuc-  lowed  a  distance  of  110  jniles,  when  it  became 

cesaful.    The  vessel  encountered  much  drift-ice  too  shallow  for  farther  progress.    It  was  called 

and  fog,  but  reached  the  month  of  the  Pet-  the    Queen^s    Jubilee,  or  Jubilee  river.     It 

ohora,  where  it  secured  a  cargo,  and  returned  was  found  to  be  bordered  with  forests  seem* 

to  Bremen  after  a  voyage  of  sixteen  days.    An-  ingly  uninhabited.    The  Stanhope  river  forma 

other  vessel,  the  ^'  Phoenix,"  in  charge  of  Cap-  a  common  estuary  with  the  Queen's  Jubilee, 

tain  Wiggins,  reached  and  entered  the  Yenesei  west  of  Bald  Head,  and  ia  navigable  for  a 

i^r  a  voyage  of  about  six  weeks,  the  first  since  distance  of  forty  miles.    The  many  branchings 

1880.  of  the  Queen^s  Jubilee  indicate  that  this  port  of 

AvtraBa. — ^The  central  desert  of  Australia  the  idand  is  a  great  delta, 

ia   graduallj  becoming  available  for  pasture-  Of  the  people  encountered  Mr.  Bevan  writes : 

land,  as  the  geography  of  the  country  is  better  '^  The  natives  of  the  few  viUagea  found  gave 

understood.     Water  is  conveyed  by  ditches,  indications  of  Dravidian  origin,  as  well  as  of 

and  great  tracts  from  which  travelers  have  here-  both  Moluccan  and  Melanesian  characteristics, 

tofore  been  shut  out  by  the  want  of  water  are  by  dialect,  appearance,  and  customs.    From  a 

found  capable  of  sustaining  vast  herds  of  cattle,  new  tribe  beyond  Aird  HilK  a  long  screen  of 

W.  J.  O'Donnell  has  found  a  new  route  to  lattice-work  was  obtained,  like  those  nsed  in 

the  Derby  gold-fields  by  the  Ord  river  from  Siam  for  stretching  across  the  mouths  of  creeks 

Weet  Austridia.    He  discovered  a  pass  through  to  insnare  fish.    New  Guineans  likewise  use 

the  Leopold  II  mountains  near  Mount  Leake,  it  to  form  a  weir.    The  war-shields  of  the 

whereby  the  long  circuit  by  way  of  the  Mar-  Kiva  Pori  natives  resembled  not  indistinctly 

garet  river  can  be  avoided.  those  used  till  lately  in  New  Caledonia.    All 

The  Melbourne  section  of  the  geographical  these  tribes  wore  nose-pencils  and  dintended 

society  of  Australia  is  planning  an  expedition  the  lobes  of  their  ears.    They  smoked  sun- 

into  the    west  Australian  desert  under  the  dried   tobacco  (corresponding  to  the  manila 

leadership  of  £.  Giles,  to  penetrate  in  a  north-  leaf)  by  means  of  bamboo  tubes.    The  Tu- 

westerly  direction  from  Lake  Amadeus,  and  muans,  especially,  might  be  described  as  almost 

cross  the  unknown  portion  of  the  continent.  of  an  intellectual  cast.    The  canoes  were  dug- 

In  an  account  of  his  expedition  through  Cen-  outs,  with  either  a  bank  of  mud  or  a  small 

tral  Australia  from  Lake  Nash  to  the  border  of  boy  squatting  in  the  prow  and  opposing  his 

Queensland,  David  Lindsay  describee  the  region  back  as  an  obstacle  to  the  incoming  water, 

traversed  as  a  high  table-land,  bordered  on  the  All  were  without  outriggers.    Some,  however. 

sfiUth  by  sandy  plains  and  on  the  north  by  were  of  unusual  dimensions,  one  Kiva  Pori 

the  coast  mountains ;   large  tracts  of  it  are  canoe  holding  twenty-nine  men,  who  all  stood 

covered  with  nutritions  grass.    In  the  rainy  up  to  paddle.    Not  a  few  were  grotesquely 
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carved  and  painted  outside  to  represent  either  tw^een  the  south  and  east  coasts  by  the  report 

inverted  turtle-shells  or  crocodile  scales.    We  of  Messrs.  Harding  and  Hunter,  who  ascended 

were  not  a  little  amused  at  the  action  of  one  it  in  the  summer.    It  is  from  ^ve  to  six  thon- 

Moko  native,  who  singly,  in  his  fragile  canoe,  sand  feet  high.  Mount  Obree,  10,240  feet  high, 

baled  the  water  oat  by  a  motion  of  his  left  was  ascended  by  W.  R.  Cuthbertson.    Pines 

foot,  keeping  his  balance  and  paddling  vigor-  were  growing  at  heights  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet, 

ously  against  the  choppy  sea  meanwhile."  and  rhododendrons  at  the  summit. 

The  Baron  von  Schleinitz,  in  a  voyage  to  In   an    article    in  Petermann's    ^Mitteil- 

the  Huon  Gulf  in  New  Guinea,  made  the  dis-  ungen,"  Dr.  Th.  Posewitz  discusses  the  Eiaa- 

covery  of  eight  harbors  and  nine  rivers  not  balu  Lake  in  Borneo.    This  lake,  described  as 

heretofore  laid  down  on  the  maps.    He  could  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Klna-balu  (Chinese 

not  ascend  the  rivers,  but  he  found  reason  to  woman)  mountain  on  the  south  or  southeast, 

suppose  that  some  of  them,  in  particular  the  has  been  said  by  some  travelers  to  be  a  great 

Markham  river,  would  afford  means  for  ex-  body  of  water,  while  its  existence  has  been 

ploring  the  interior,  as  its  broad  valley  stretches  doubted  and  even  wholly  denied  by  others 

far  inland  between  high  mountains.  The  rocks  since  its  first  reported  discovery  in  1812.    An 

on  the  southern  coast  are  primitive  and  meta-  examination  of  the  various  reports  leads  him 

morphic,  with  older  sedimentary  and  volcanic  to  conclude  that  the  Kina-bala  is  a  swampy 

formations ;  a  fact  which  indicates  greater  ac-  depression  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Ubo^- 

cessibility  to  the  interior,  because  erosion  does  Labuk  river,  which  was  originally  a  lake  like 

not  make  the  harder  rocks  so  broken  and  im-  many  of  those  found  along  the  course  of  the 

passable  as  the  chalk  formations  in  the  vicinity  Barito  and  other  streams  of  Barito ;  it  appears 

of  Finch  Bay  and  other  parts  of  Kaiser  Wil-  as  a  level  tract  or  a  marshy  lowland,  according 

helm's  Laud.    Another  voyage  was  devoted  to  to  the  time  of  year  it  is  observed.    It  is  simply 

the  coast,  from  Astrolabe  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  now  in  the  course  of  transformation  from  a 

Augusta  river,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  lake  to  a  dry  plain.  This  view  is  supported  by 

many  bays,  harbors,  islands,  and  rivers  not  the  name  given  to  it  on  Hatton's  map,  Danau^ 

upon  the  maps,  as  well  as  the  gathering  of  in-  £bene,  that  is,  lake-plain,  presumably  taken 

formation  about  the  country,  which  wiU  be  of  from  the  natives,  and  embodying  the  history  of 

value  in  making  plans  for  its  cultivation.  the  lake.    The  Eina-balu  mountain  was  lately 

The  baron  measured  140  nautical  miles  in  ascended  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Little,  one  of  the  offi- 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land^  and  110  in  New  Pom-  cials  of  the  Borneo  Company,  who  describes 

erania  (New  Britain)  and  Rook  Island,  and  it  as  a  hage  volcanic  mass,  and  estimates  its 

laid  down  many  good  harbors  and  anchoring  height  at  11,565  feet. 

places.    In  New  Pomerania  a  low  plain  of  A  visit  made  by  Capt.  J.  Fairchild  to  the 

great  extent  was  discovered,  having  a  fertile  little  islands  Antipodes  and  Bounty,  near  New 

soil,  and  traversed  by  navigable  streams.    Its  Zealand,  for  the  purpose  of  building  on  them 

area  was  estimated  at  4,000  square  kilometres,  some  little  huts  as  refuges  for  shipwrecked 

The  coast  between  Juno  Island  and  Cape  people,  gives   some    interesting   information 

Croisilles  was  visited  in  April  and  May  by  Dr.  about  those  islands.    Mount  Gallavay  on  the 

Sohrader^s  scientifio  expedition,  to  which  the  Antipodes  is  aboat  400  metres  in  height,  and 

discovery  of  the  Empress  Augusta  river  is  due.  is  apparently  of  volcanic  origin ;  the  level  part 

Though  lacking  in  harbors,  the  region  seemed  of  the  island  is  covered  with  grass  of  poor 

worth  cultivating,  the  land  being  fertile,  and  quality,  and  is  the  home  of  thousands  of  tiie 

the  coast- waters  favorable  for  anchorage.  albatross.    Capt.  Fairchild  thinks  that,  if  good 

The  Catholic  missionaries  on  Yule  Island  grass  were  sown  and  sheep  and  (roats  placed 
have  discovered,  in  the  course  of  some  excur-  there,  they  would  thrive  well.  There  are  no 
sions  to  the  opposite  shore,  that  the  two  rivers,  trees  either  on  these  or  the  Bounty  islands, 
Hilda  and  Ethel,  flowing  into  Hall  Sound,  are  which  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  have  neither 
only  insignificant  streams;  but  they  have  found  flowing  water  nor  vegetation,  not  even  lichens 
a  new  and  large  river,  the  St.  Joseph,  rising  in  and  mosses.  Millions  of  penguins  and  other 
Mount  Yule  and  flowing  directly  southward,  sea-birds  make  their  nests  there,  so  that  ship- 
In  fifteen  villages  which  they  visited,  the  mis-  wrecked  men  could  find  enough  to  eat,  and 
sionaries  numbered  about  2,000  inhabitants,  the  frequent  showers  would  afford  water 
all  of  whom  seemed  very  peaceable.  They  in-  enough  for  drinking  purposes, 
tend  to  found  a  new  station  twenty  miles  up  The  population  of  New  Zealand,  acoording 
the  river.  Dr.  Edenfeldt  was  to  accompany  to  a  census  made  March  28,  1886,  is  578,482, 
them  in  an  ascent  of  Mount  Yule,  which  is  exclusive  of  Maoris,  of  whom  there  are  41,969, 
10,046  feet  in  height  and  2,254  half-castes  living  with  them.    The 

Mount  Owen  Stanley,  the  highest  peak  of  number  of  Chinese  was  4,527. 

the  range  of  that  name,  has  at  last  been  as-  The  Caroline  Islands  have  been  divided  by 

cended  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  who  estimates  its  the  Governor-General  of  the  Philippine  Islands 

height  at  18,205  feet  He  describes  the  north-  into  two  administration  districts,  the  east  and 

em  slope  of  the  mountain  as  a  paradise  of  ferns  west,  divided  by  the  148th  degree  of  east 

and  palms.     The  same  general  character  is  longitude, 

given  to  the  ridge  forming  the  water-shed  be-  By  a  treaty  of  Nov.  19, 1886,  the  little  group 
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of  the  Uvea  or  WaUis  Islands  was  placed  under  The  ascent  cost  thirteen  honni  walking  from  a 

French  protection.    The  territory  amounts  to  hivonac  of  9,000  feet    The  views  were  clear 

onlj  aboat  ninety-six  square  kilometres  with  and  glorious.    Mr.  Freshfield  describes  Tetnuld 

about  8,500  inhabitants ;    but  it  is  of  some  as  the  only  one  of  tbe  great  peaks  standing  out 

political  value  to  France,  tending  to  strengthen  on  a  short  southern  spur  from  the  Caucasian 

French  influence  in  the  Pacific  and  forming  a  water-shed,  and  therefore  most  favorable  for 

link  between  the  French  colonies  of  New  Cale-  views.    A  single  observation  gave  the  height  as 

donia  and  Tahiti.  16,700  feet.  Four  higher  summits,  16,900  to  17,- 

Mons.  A.  Marche,  after  two  months  of  ex*  200  feet  in  height,  were  close  at  hand.    Of  the 

ploratiou  in  Saipan,  one  of  the  Ladronee  or  view  firom  Mount  Schoda,  11,128  feet  in  height, 

Mariana  Islands,  says  the  maps  are  very  incor-  he  says :  **  The  glacier  and  forest  scenery  is  in 

rect.    It  has  been  supposed  that  a  volcano,  many  parts  superb.     It  would  be  difficult  to 

eitber  active  or  extinct,  was  situated  on  the  imagine  a  more  sublime  and  fantastic  landscape 

island,  but  he  found  none  and  no  trace  of  vol-  than  that  of  Ushkul,  the  highest  community  in 

canic  action.    Tapachao,  the  highest  peak,  he  Suanetia,  when  behind  its  fifty  towers  and  two 

found  to  be  only  1,845  instead  of  2,000  feet  black  castles  the  frozen  ridge  of  Schkara  rises 

high.    Other  hills  were  not  over  600  or  700  10,000  feet  overhead  against  an  unclouded  htj. 

feet.  The  northern  part  terminates  in  a  mount-  From  the  vfdley  of  the  Scena,  or  western  source 

ain  looking  like  tbe  cliffs  at  Dieppe,  and  form-  of  the  Zenes  Skali,  the  five  crests  of  the  same 

ing  a  long,  narrow  plateau.  great  mountain  recall  one  of  the  noblest  views 

Eirtpe. — According  to  a  report  of  the  forest  in  the  Alps,  Monte  Rosa  from  Yal  Anzasca, 

department  of  Russia,  the  work  of  draining  the  and  they  are  seen  over  virgin  forests  and  fields 

swamps  in  that  country  has  been  very  success-  and  flowers  which  are  high  enough  to  conceal 

ful.     During  the  years  1888  and  1884,  1,580  a  laden  horse." 

square  kilometres  were  drained  and  opened  The  travelers  say  there  is  no  danger  or  difll- 
for  cultivation  between  the  Dnieper,  Pripet,  culty  to  encounter  in  travd  in  the  Caucasus 
and  Beresina,  and  about  1,100  between  the  district  they  visited,  the  one  most  interesting 
Pripet^  Slutch,  the^  lakes  Schid,  and  Domano-  to  mountaineers,  except  the  delay,  as  in  aU 
witch,  and  the  basin  of  the  Ossipovka.  Dur-  countries  where  time  is  no  object.  The  com- 
ing a  space  of  about  ten  years  after  the  begin-  plerion  of  a  railway  to  Kovorossisk,  which  as 
ning  of  the  work,  2,025  kilometres  of  canal  a  port  accessible  at  all  seasons  is  expected  to 
were  made,  and  16,600  square  kilometres  of  supersede  Tacanrog,  will  open  a  new  route 
land  drained.  The  expense  was  1,875,000  next  year  to  the  Caucasus, 
roubles.  In  the  government  of  Riazan  420  Prof.  A.  Penck  describes  a  journey  to  the 
kilometres  of  caniJs  were  constructed ;  in  the  Boehmer  Wald  with  two  others  for  the  study 
government  of  Moscow  the  canalization  of  of  the  traces  of  glaciers.  lie  believes  that  the 
the  Dubna  was  finished ;  and  in  the  northern  walls  between  the  lakes  are  real  moraines,  as 
^vemments  the  work  of  leveling  and  exam*  indicated  by  the  glacier  cliffs  on  the  Devil's 
ming  the  land  was  carried  on.  Lake ;  but  outside  of  the  lake  region  he  finds 

The  Grovemment  of  Roumania  has  ordered  no  trace  of  glacial  phenomena, 
a  trianffulation  of  the  country,  a  work  which  An  examination  of  the  subterranean  water- 
will  fill  a  gap  in  the  cartography  of  Europe,  courses  in  the  Karst  district  of  Austria  by  W. 
All  tbe  maps  of  Roumania  are  based  on  the  ob-  Pntik  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  several  caves 
servations  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  the  year  of  considerable  size,  among  which  the  Count 
1865.  Falkenhayn  Cave  is  tbe  lar^st.    The  practi- 

Travelers  and  students  are  turning  their  at-  cal  result  expected  from  this  examination  is 

tent  ion  of  late  to  the  Caucasus,  which  offers  a  the  prevention  of  overflows  by  removal  of  the 

field  for  research  readily  accessible  to  Euro-  masses  of  dehrii  hindering  the  regular  drain- 

peans.      Messrs.  Dent  and  Donkin  have  re-  age ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  great  tracts,  now 

oently  published  a  report  of  a  tour  made  last  swampy,  will  be  ready  for  cultivation. 

year  in  the  group  of  the  Easch-tan-tau.    They  Tbe  following;  are  the  soundings  obtained 

did  not  succeed  in  ascending  that  mountain,  in  the  Swiss  Ittkes  by  a  recent  survey  of  the 

because  they  could  not  persuade  the  natives  Topographical   Department :   The  Bodensee, 

with  them  to  wait  for  favorable  weather  or  greatest  depth  between  UttwO  and  Friedrichs- 

bring  fresh  supplies  to  the  foot  of  the  Besingi  hafen,  888  feet ;  Lake  Geneva,  upper  part, 

glacier.    But  they  climbed  the  Tetnuld-tau  un-  between  Revaz,  St.  Gingolph,  and  Villeneuve, 

der  great  difficulties,  ascertaining  its  height  by  842  feet;  in  the  center,  between  Oucby  and 

aneroid  measurement  to  be  about  5,040  metres,  Evian,   1,017  feet;  Lake    Lucerne,  between 

or  16,550  feet    Notwithstanding  tbe  unfavor-  Gersan  and  Rutenen,  700  feet;  Lake  Zug,  be- 

able  weather,  they  were  able  to  learn  some-  tween  Walchwill  and  Iromensee,  650  feet ; 

thing  of  tbe  orography  of  the  central  Cauca-  Lake  Sempach,  between  Eich  and  Nottwell, 

aus ;  they  found  that  the  Tetnuld  and  Totonal  286  feet ;  Lake  Baldegg,  between  Rettschwil 

are  not  identical,  but  neighboring  peaks  of  and  GOlpi,  216  feet 

about  equal  height  M.  Schrader,  wbo  has  devoted  ten  years  to 

The  Tetnuld  was  again  ascended  in  August  of  the  study  of  the  orography  of  the  Pyrenees, 

thifl  year  by  M.  Dechy  and  Mr.  D.  Freshfield.  gives  a  report  of  his  researches  to  the  French 
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Association  for  the  Adranoemeot  of  Science.  The  censas  report  of  Hanitoha  for  July, 

He  says  the  latest  maps  are  sixty  years  old,  1886,  shows  a  redaction  of  its  area  from  123,- 

and  fall  of   inaconracies,  and  no  aaooessfnl  200  to  60,520  square  miles  since  1881,  the  re- 

corrections  have  heen  made  since.    He  made  mainder  having  been  added  to  the  province  of 

observations  with  an  instrnment  of  his  own  Ontario  and  the  district  of  Keewatin.    On  the 

invention,  which  he  calls  an  orograph.    The  remaining  area  the  population  has  increased 

mass  of  the  moontains  is  south  of  the  boundary-  from  62,260  to  108,640  auring  the  five  years, 

line,  the  water-shed,  and  they  slope  gradually  West  Indlest — ^By  a  series  of  careful  observa- 

into  Spain  but  descend  abruptly  into  France,  tions  Mr.  HaU  has  determined  the  height  of 

On  the  Spanish  side  the  descent  is  formed  by  Blue  Mountain  Peak,  Jamaica,  to  be  7,428  ft 

two  stages.    Starting  from  the  central  crests,  Stitt  ABSriok — Very  many  explorers  have 

we  find  a  sort  of  plateau,  a  compound  mam-  been  at  work  in  South  America  during  the 

miUated  surface,  twelve  to  twenty  miles  wide,  year,  some  of  them  sent  out  by  their  govem- 

of  a  wild  and  melancholy  aspect,  contrasting  ments  to  gain  data  on  which  to  base  a  setUe- 

with  the  beauty  of  the  great  crests.    At  the  ment  of  boundaries,  and  others  by  local  scien- 

limit  of  this  region  a  new  chain  rises  to  a  tific  associations.    In  Venezuela  M.  Chaffanjon 

height  of  1,000  to  1,600  feet    This  long  belt  explored  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco,  following 

of  sierra,  crossed  by  narrow  river  gorges,  it  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  Meta,  and  giving 

seems  to  inclose  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  Pyre-  special  attention  to  the  connection  between 

nees  in  a  circle  of  gigantic  walls.  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon  by  the  Oassiqniart 

In  old  descriptions  the  general  appearance  He  named  the  mountains  at  its  source  *^  Ferdi- 

of  the  range  is  compared  to  a  fern-leaf  or  the  nand  de  Lesseps,'^  although  they  have  long 

dorsal  ridge  of  a  fish.    But  M.  Sohrader  says  borne  the  name  Serra  Parime.    A  commission 

there  are  many  lines  of  elevation  oblique  to  is  at  work  to  settle  the  boundary  between  this 

the  main  axis  of  the  chain  and  generally  form-  country  and  BrazU.    In  Guiana  the  Bureau  of 

ing  an  acute  angle  with  it    Certain  regions —  Education  has  again  sent  out  H.  Condreau, 

for  example,  that  of  Mont  Perdu — ^present  this  who  has  been  engaged  in  exploration  affecting 

conformation  with  almost  geometrical  regn-  the   boundary   between  French  Guiana  and 

larity,  while  others  are  less  marked.    One  is  Brazil.     He  will  examine  the  Tumucnraque 

struck  by  the  regularity  of  the  meshes  of  the  mountains,  the  water-shed  between  the  coast 

network  shown  on  the  map  hy  the  valleys  and  rivers  of  Guiana  and  the  Amazon  branches, 

the  elevations,  broken  in  places,  by  gorges  of  One  of  the  least  known  parts  of  Brazil  was 

streams  that  pass  from  one  line  of  elevation  to  visited  by  an  expedition,  accompanied  by  Dr. 

another,  and  descend  at  the  first  opportunity.  Hassler.    Starting  from  Ouyab4  they  croased 

On  the  side  of  France,  the  crests  are  blunted,  the  water-shed  between  the  La  Plata  and  Ama- 

having  been  worn  away  by  the  humidity  of  zon,  and  passed  several  streams  entering  the 

the  atmosphere ;  but  on  the  side  of  Spain,  the  upper  Xingu,  and  reached  the  Rio  Mortea,  the 

features  are  much  more  strongly  marked.  The  largest  western  tributary  of  the  Aragnay,  and, 

hot  and   cold    climate   has   evaporated   the  following  it  to  its  mouth,  took  the  main  stream 

moisture,  destroyed  the  lichens,  and  preserved  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tocantins.    The  return 

the  primitive  and  rugged  aspect  of  the  rooks.  was  made  across  the  table-land  from  Matto 

Nerth  ABericat — The  expedition  sent  out  to  Grosso  to  the  Rio  Louren^o. 
survey  the  boundary-line  between  Alaska  and  A  journey  on  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  the  largest 
the  British  possessions,  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  tributary  of  the  upper  Rio  San  Francisco,  was 
of  1825,  has  not  yet  finished  its  work.  As  the  made  by  Dr.  P.  de  fVontin  and  F.  Paranagua. 
Yukon  could  not  be  followed  to  the  coast  be-  They  passed  200  rapids,  but  believe  that  a  oom- 
fore  the  dose  of  navigation.  Dr.  G.  M.  Daw-  paratively  small  amount  of  labor  would  be  suf- 
son,  the  leader,  after  examining  the  Pelly  ficient  to  remove  them,  and  make  the  river 
river,  returned  to  Ohilcat,  and  his  companion,  a  convenient  route  for  the  province  Minas- 
Mr.  Ogilvie,  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Fort  Geraes,  which  needs  only  better  facilities  for 
Reliance,  in  order  to  explore  next  season  the  communication  to  lead  to  a  much  greater  de- 
country  bordering  the  Mackenzie  to  its  mouth,  velopment  of  its  gold-mines,  which  have 
Dr.  Dawson  finds  that  the  tract  of  country  be-  already  been  worked  with  good  success  for 
tween  Gassiar  and  Forty  Mile  Creek,  a  tribu-  more  than  two  centuriea  It  is  abo  the  great 
tary  of  the  Yukon,  is  rich  in  gold.  diamond-field  of  Brazil. 

It  looks  as  if  the  hope  of  opening  a  regular  Dr.  von  den  Steinen^s  expedition,  though 
summer  passage  through  Hudson  strait  and  not  able  to  carry  out  its  ori^nal  plan  of  ex- 
bay,  and  thus  establishing  connection  with  ploring  the  upper  valley  of  the  Aingn,  employed 
Manitoba,  must  be  definitely  given  up.  In  the  time  in  examining  the  remains  of  ancient 
Lieut.  A.  R.  Gordon's  report  of  the  voyage  ot  Indian  life  in  the  province  of  Santa  Catharina. 
the  Alert  in  1886,  published  this  year,  he  says  A  great  collection  of  stone  implements,  human 
that  the  route  is  not  available  for  ordinary  remains,  and  the  like,  together  with  photo- 
carrying  ships,  even  when  they  are  made  graphs  and  drawings,  were  sent  to  the  Berlin 
specially  strong  to  re<^i8t  the  ice ;  for  it  is  in  such  Museum  of  Ethnography, 
dangerous  masses  that  no  ship,  not  expressly  Richard  Payer,  whose  three  years'  work  on 
made  for  polar  voyages,  can  withstand  it.  the  Amazon  was  noted  last  year,  is  about  to 
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retam  to  Europe  with  large  ethnological  col-  the  sonroes  of  the  Btreams  south  of  the  Santa 

lections.  Oroz.    He  finds  that  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 

The  Government  of  the  province  of  Cor-  penetrate  fortj-five  naotical  miles  eastward  of 

dova,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  granted  the  Cordilleras  and  form  harbors  in  East  Pata* 

funds  for  establishing  a  network  of  meteoro-  gonia,  and  that  the  Argentine  lake  is  connected 

logical  stations  over  tiie  province,  and  ap-  with  the  lake  lying  south  of  it    This  agrees 

pointed  Prof.  Doering  head  of  the  service,  with  the  observation  of  Moreno  and  Mojano  in 

The  value  of  the  undertaking  is  enhanced  bj  1677,  but  was  disputed  by  Rogers  and  Ibar 

the  great  diversity  of  position  among  the  sta-  after  their  journey  in  1880.    Lieut.  Moyano 

tions,  on  pampas,  wooded  plains,  mountains,  finds  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  Patagonian 

and  salt  lakes,  and  in  their  varied  elevations  lakes  are  connected.    As  to  the  Otness  of  the 

ranging  from  240  to  9,425  feet  above  the  sea.  country  for  colonization,  he  says :  **  The  coast 

An  international  commission  is  at  work  sur-  region  has   scanty  but   peculiar  vegetation, 

veying  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  the  which  can  be  utilized  for  the  feeding  of  cattle, 

Argentine    Republic ;    and   the   question   of  sheep,  horses,  and  goats.    A  few  tracts  in  the 

boundary  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  lowlands  and   river-valleys   are  adapted  for 

Paraguay  threatens  to  come  up  if  it  should  farming.    The  central  region  is  less  suitable 

{irove  that  the  Araguay-Guazti  is  the  main  for  these  purposes;  for,  besides  the  poverty 

ower  stream  of  the  Pilcomayo,  for  the  line  is  of  vegetation,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to 

defined  to  be  the  Great  Chaco  to  the  Pil-  maintain  cattle  there  during  the  winter,  which 

comayo ;  and  in  that  case  the  Argentine  Re-  is  uncommonly  severe,  owing  to  the  height  of 

public  would  lay  claim  to  the  territory  between  the  table-lands  and  the  distance  from  the  sea. 

the  Pilcomayo  and  the  Araguay-Guazt^.    Ac-  The  mountain  region,  beginning  at  the  first 

cording  to  older  Spanish  geographers,  the  latter  spurs  of  the  Cordilleras,  is  marked  by  vast, 

stream  is  the  largest  arm  of  the  lower  Pilco-  dense  forests  of  antarctic  beeches,  and  is  rich 

mayo,  but  recent  attempts  to  establish  the  fact  in  plants  adapted  for  grazing.    I  think  it  well 

have  not  been  fully  carried  out.  suited  for  that  purpose ;  the  presence  of  thou- 

By  an  ordinance  of  March  12, 1887,  two  sands  of  wild  horses  indicates  that  the  protec- 

new  provinces  were  formed  in  Cliili,  Malleco  tion  of  the  forests  offsets  the  cold  produced  by 

and  Cautin,  thus  bringing  what  remains  of  the  elevation.   As  to  the  prospects  for  mining, 

Araucania  into  administrative  relations  with  though  I  have  found  traces  of  coal  and  iron  at 

the  rest  of  the  country.    The  chief  town  of  many  points,  yet  they  were  so  far  from  the 

Malleco  is  Angol ;  it  is  divided  into  three  de-  highways  as  not  to  be  of  any  value  at  present, 

partments,  Angol,  Collipilli,    and   Traiguen,  I  have  not  found  other  minerals,  but  1  believe 

named  by  their  principal  towns.    The  chief  the  mountain  region  is  rich  in  many  that  a 

town  of  Cautin  is  Temuco,  and  it  is  divided  specialist  could  discover."      The  lieutenant 

into  two  departments,  Temuco  and  Imperial,  named  three  mountains,  '^  Monte  Andrade,^^ 

These  towns  have  8,000  to  4,000  inhabitants  6,808  feet  high,  after  the  poet  of  that  name ; 

and  will  soon  be  reached  by  railway.  '^  Monte  Guido,"  4,200  feet,  after  the  poet  and 

According  to  the  report  of  Captain  Serrano,  scholar ;  and  ^*  Monte  Guerrico,"  4,495  feet, 

who  was  sent  out  by  the  Chilian  Government,  for  Colonel  Martin  Gnerriqo,  to  whom  many 

the  Palena  is  a  much  larger  stream  than  it  has  joung  marine  officers  are  greatly  indebted  for 

been  supposed  and  represented  on  the  maps,  instruction. 

having  a  breadth  in  its  lower  reaches  ot  800  Lieut,  del  Castillo  undertook  an  expedition 
metres,  and  being  navigable  for  a  long  distance,  to  examine  the  harbors  mentioned  by  MoyanO. 
Many  new  species  of  plants  and  a  few  of  insects  Ue  says  that  with  comparatively  little  expense 
were  found  by  the  expedition.  It  also  con-  the  Gallegos  can  be  connected  with  the  liar- 
firmed  the  report  that  the  high  chain  of  the  bors  of  the  Pacific;  that  Ae  pampas  of  the 
Andes  is  not  here  the  water-shed  between  the  Gallegos  are  habitable  in  winter,  and  in  every 
Atlantic  and  Pacific ;  bnt  that  this  is  formed  respect  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle ;  and 
by  a  table-land  about  500  metres  in  height  that  there  are  coal-beds  of  immense  value  in 
lying  east  of  the  Andes.    The  streams  upon  it  that  region. 

rise  in  small  lakes  and  pass  through  narrow  More  favorable  views  of  the  fitness  of  Terra 

defiles  in  the  Cordilleras,  and  thus  reach  the  del  Fuego,  also,  for  cultivation  are  expressed 

Pacific.    The  land  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  by  recent  travelers — among  them  Ramon  Lista 

mountains  west  of  this  water-shed   is  well  and  Julius  Popper — and  that  it  is  particularly 

adapted  for  grazing.    This  makes  necessary  a  suitable  for  a  grazing  country.    The  discovery 

new  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  Chili  of  gold  on  the  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan 

and  the  Argentine  Republic,  which,  according  has  awakened  a  sudden  interest  in  the  island, 

to  the  treaty  of  1681,  is  to  follow  the  water-  M.  Lista  says  that  the  mountain-chain  in  the 

abed,  and,  in  case  of  any  difficulties  arising  Argentine  part  of  the  island  should  bear  the 

from  thia  line  being  indistinct  or  not  under-  name  of  its  discoverer,  Bartolom6  Nodal.   The 

stood,  to  be  settled  by  a  commission  appointed  Indians  encountered  were  timid,  but  not  un- 

by  the  governments  of  the  two  countries.  friendly  when  reassured.    Some  of  them  were 

Lieut.  C.  Moyano  reports  to  the  Argentine  painted,  or  had  their  hands  and  arms  colored 

authoritiea  the  results  of  a  recent  journey  to  white  with  clay,  and  all  had  their  hair  cut  and 
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greased  with  a  reddish  ointment.    They  wore  been  planned  bj  the  Anstralian  colonies,  and 

cloaks  of  silver-fox  fur.   Thej  wonld  not  allow  it  is  understood  that  the  English  Government 

themselves  to  be  measured,  bat  were  induced  will  contribute  £5,000  on  condition  that  an 

to  dance  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.    Thej  equal  amount  is  raised  in  Australia. 

Iceep  great  numbers  of  dogs,  whicn  they  use  Atlaatfc  Ocean* — Prince  Albert  of  Monaco 

in  hunting.    The  foxes  are  greatly  prized  on  took  with  him  this  summer  Prof.  Pouchet  and 

account  of  tbeir  fur.    The  island  is  infested  Prof.  Gueme,  the  zodlogist,  in  his  yacht  ^  Hi- 

with  great  numbers  of  rodents,  and  the  woods  rondelle  ^'  for  an  excursion  in  the  northern 

and  shores  are  visited  by  vast  flocks  of  the  Atlantic.      They  spent  three  weeks  in  the 

wild  goose,  plover,  duck,  snipe,  ibis,  and  par-  Azores,  where  Prof.  Gueme  studied  the  &una 

rot.    Seals  and  penguins  frequent  the  coast.  in  the  lakes  of  the  extinct  crater. 

Pilar  Regtens.— Dr.  Alexander  Bun^  and  The  falling-off  of  the  whale-fisheries  in  ant^ 

Baron  £.  von  Toll  report  a  close  exammadon  arctic  waters  threatens  the  very  existence  of 

of  the  New  Siberian  Islands  begun  in  April,  the   people   of   the   solitary   island   Tristan 

1886.    The  island  of  Liakov  was  found  to  be  d'Acunha,  who  are  descendants  of  the  garrison 

rich  in  bone  fossils.    On  the  island  of  New  kept  there  while  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  in 

Siberia,  Baron  von  Toll  made  a  special  examina-  St.  Helena,  with  a  few  shipwrecked  men  that 

tion  of  the  mountain  known  to  travelers  as  the  have  made  their  home  there  since.   Their  chief 

*^  wood-mountain,^*  which  was  found  to  be  a  means  of  support — the  supplying  of  whalers 

beautiful  tertiary  profile,  with  carbonized  tree-  with  fresh  meat  and  potatoes— is  falling  off; 

trunks  and  a  rich  collection  of  leaf  impressions  and,  moreover,  the  island  is  infested  with  rats 

and  fruits  like  the  tertiary  fiora  of  Greenland  from  a  wrecked  ship,  that  make  the  raising  of 

and  Spitzbergen,  as  described  by  Oswald  Heer.  grain  impossible,  and  greatly  injure  the  potato- 

Besides  the  fossil  remains  of  the  mammoth,  crop.   Relief  was  sent  to  them  in  August,  1886, 

rhinoceros,  and  musk-ox.  Dr.  Bunge  disco v-  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  remove  the  entire 

ered  in  Liakov  remains  of  two  species  of  oxen,  population  to  St.  Helena  or  Cape  Colony, 

deer,  horses,  and  some  smaller  animals.  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  will  become 

Lieuts.  Ryder  and  Block  have  closed  for  the  homesick,  like  the  people  removed  thirty  years 

present  their  survey  of  the  western  coast  of  ago  from  Pitcaim  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  take 

Greenland  for  the  Danish  Government,  having  the  first  opportunity  to  return.    In  August, 

carried  it  as  far  as  from  72°  to  74*"  north  lati-  1886,  the  i^and  had  97  inhabitants,  of  whom 

tude.    The  winter  of  1886-'87  was  uncom-  only  28  were  men. 

monly  severe,  and  occasioned  destitution  among  Observations  made  by  M.  J.  Thoulet  in  the 

the  Greenlanders.    Sickness  among  the  dogs  Gulf  Stream  tend  toward  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 

and  scarcity  of  food  for  them  prevented  much  Findlay  that,  after  the  stream  reaches  the  vicin- 

use  of  sledges.    In  April  an  exploration  was  ity  of  Newfoundland,  its  volume  and  depth  are 

made  of  the  ice-fiords  and  glaciers  of  Augpad-  no  longer  great  enough  to  exert  any  consider- 

lartok,  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  undertak-  able  influence  on  climate,  and  therefore  the 

ing.    Not  until  the  end  of  June  had  the  ice  causes  of  the  mild  climate  of  Western  Europe 

so  far  opened  that  a  boat- voyage  could  be  must  be  sought  elsewhere, 

taken  northward,  and  even  then  it  was  with  Watdlmt&n, — Mi\jor-G«nera]  von  TiUo  gives 

difficalty  that  a  point  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  the  lengths  of  the  longest  eight  rivers  of  the 

last  town  of  the   Danish  district  could   be  world  as  follows : 

reached.    Seen  from  a  moantain  height,  the  wi-MnJ  maOMi  ni                                        Sfi 

sea  presented  an  unbroken  surface  of  ice,  and    2,  NUe FJ:/^\\\\\\V^\V^'^'^'^V.V.V.'.'^  tow 

the  sura mer  was  so  far  advanced  that  a  break-    8-  Yantr-tM-kiaog !.*..'!*..'.'.'.*.'!.'.'.'.*!!!'.!!.'!!!  ^  s.i98 

ing-up  of  the  ice  could  not  be  expected  in  time    J  TSeM°-B«teiigi.!!!; VV.'.\ *";."*'!!  aSS 

for  anything  more  to  be  accomplished,  as  the    a  Amur !.'!!!!!;*.!!!!!".!!."*..'.';*!!.*!!.\'!"  «.wo 

travelers  were  due  at  TJpemavik  for  the  return    J;  mSSK,^; %^ 

to  Europe.    Besides  making  the  coast  survey  * ^^ 

and  a  close  examination  of  the  great  ice-fiords  At  the  Brussels   International    Exhibition 

and  inland  lakes,  they  have  made  astronomical  next  year,  a  department  will  be  devoted  to 

and  physical  observations,  and  gathered  anthro-  geography  and  kindred  sciences.    It  is  desired 

pologic  and  natural  science  collections.  that  contributions  be  sent  in  of  maps  and 

Expeditions  were  undertaken  this  summer  atlases  of  all  kinds,  globes  and  spheres,  statis- 

by  Mr.  Mc Arthur,  a  former  ofiicial  of  the  Und-  tical  works  and  diagrams,  general  treatises,  in- 

son  Bay  Company,  who  proposed  to  go  north  struments,  and  articles  for  explorers, 

by  land  to  King  William  Land,  winter  there,  Geogmphy  la  EdacatiM. — Prof.  Anton  Stauber, 

and  resume  his  explorations  in  the  spring  so  of  the  Real  Gymnasium  of  Augsburg,  has  taken 

Iat  as  the  west  coast  of  Grinnell  Land,  and  by  the  prize  of  25,000  francs  offered  by  the  King 

Col.  Gilder,  of  New  York,  whose  plan  was  to  of  the  Belgians  for  the  best  essay  on  the  mesns 

go  northward  by  sledge,  with  Esquimau  at-  of  popularizing  geography  and  improving  iia 

tendants  from  Wager  River.    He  expects  to  position  in  education  of  all  degrees, 

reach  Fury  and  Hecla  Straits  in  the  spring,  A  committee  met  in  England  near  the  begin- 

and  Lancaster  Sound  by  autumn.  ning  of  the  year  to  consider  the  propriety  of 

An  expedition  to  the  antarctic  regions  has  attempting  to  have  geography  placea  among 
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the  subjects  of  stodj  in  the  national  aniversi-  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  per  capita  is  devoted  to 

ties.    In  conseanence  of  their  efforts  it  was  educational  purposes^  while  a  long  list  of  spe- 

decided  to  establish  a  readership  of  geography  cific   taxes   upon    tne   professions,  trayehng 

for  five  years  at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  U.  J.  Mac-  agents,  peddlers,  cor^rations,  and  other  basi- 

kioder,  M.  A.,  was  appointed.    Mr.  Mackinder  ness  enterprises,  go  into  tlie  general  fand  of 

arranged  eleven  ooarses,  comprising  eighty-  the  State.    Among  the  §pecific  appropriations 

eight  lectures,  to  be  given  under  the  extension  are  the  following :  For  interest  on  the  public 

scheme  from  October,  18S7,  to  April,  1886,  be-  debt,  1887,  $509,948 ;  for  1888,  $607,575  :  for 

fore  about  2,700  students.    It  is  expected  that,  work  upon  the  capitol  building  in  1887,  $258,- 

in  view  of  the  growing  interest  taken  in  the  734 ;   in  1888,  $200,000~the  last  two  sums 

subject,  a  similar  course  wOl  be  established  at  forming  a  part  of  $1,000,000  to  be  expended 

Cambridge.  upon  the  structure;  for  the  Academy  of  the 

By  a  new  ordinance  of  the  German  Educa-  Blind,  $19,000;  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 

tional  Department,  the  subject  of  geography  lum,  $15,000;  for  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  $175,- 

has  been  raised  to  the  first  rank  in  the  higher  000 :  for  the  State  universities,  $8,000  each — 

schools  of  Germany;  that  is,  it  may  be  taken  the  last  three  amounts  being  payable  annually. 

as  one  of  a  teaoher^s  two  specialties  in  connec-  Other  acts  passed  at  this  session  were  as 

tion  with  either  a  scientific,  linguistic,  or  his-  follow : 

torical  subject    The  subjects  of  examination  Autboriiinff  the  probate  of  foreign  wills,  if  the  tes- 

for  a  teacher  wishing  to  take  the  facuUa$  tator  was  at  the  time  competent  to  make  a  will  under 

docendi  in  geography  are  ^d  ^own     There  %?flXS?'Peni  of  commissione™  of  pilotage 

are  three  grades,  for  lower,  middle,  and  higher  fo^  ^^^  p^  of  the  Bute.    [This  is  a  general  pUouJe 

classes.    For  the  lower  the  teacher  must  have  law,  giving  tbe  oommissionen  power  to  grant,  sus- 

an  elementary  but  exact  knowledge  of  mathe-  pend,  or  revoke  licenses  to  pilots ;  to  make  rules  gov- 

maticaL  physical,  and  political  geography ;  for  eming  those  engaged  in  pUotye ;  to  PMuUte  the  fees 

Ik!.  «^ii^^  „^  ri.it  Vtvsl    K«*   Ju^Liit\.^^^  to  be  charged ;  tolniiict  penalties ;  and  In  other  ways 

the  middle,  not  only  this,  but  acouamtance  ^  .upervSe  the  buFincas.    Ail  vessels  to  whom  a 

with  the  history  of  exploration  and  important  lioensed  pilot  offers  his  services  aie  compelled  to  nay 

trade-routes.     For  the  higher,  the  candidate  a  pilotage  fee  whether  the  offer  be  accepted  or  not.] 

must  have  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  a  knowl-  ^  Authoming  the  city  of  Macon  to  issue  $20,000  of 

edge  of  the  imjH,rUnt  eeologuXconditions  of  ^^^jJ.ro'SPi'^aS,  SSS^^h^L*!""  '^'  "  *' 

the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  political  geog-  Authorizing  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  issue  new  bonds 

raphy  of  the  present,  the  politico-historical  at  4*  per  cent  or  at  a  lesser  rate,  to  retire  oeitain 

geography  of  the  chief  civilized  peoples,  and  maturing  6-per-cent.  bondn. 

the  leading  facts  of  ethnography ;  also,  a  readi-  At  the  midsummer  session  the  most  notable 

ness  in  the  construction  of  maps.  action  was  that  upon  the  Glenn  bill,  so  called. 

It  has  been  decided  to  found  professorships  prohibiting  coeducation  of  the  races.     The 

of  geography  at  the  Russian  Universities,  and  provisions  of  this  bUl,  which  applied  to  every 

A  chair  was  to  be  established  at  the  St.  Peters-  public  and  private  educational  institution  in 

burg  University  in  the  autumn  of  1887.  the  State,  made  it  a  penal  offense  for  any 

ItEMGU.  ttate  ClffinuMit — The  following  teacher  of  a  school  for  colored  children  to  ad- 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  mit  white  pupils,  or  for  any  teacher  of  white 
emor,  John  B.  Gordon,  Democrat ;  Secretary  pupils  to  admit  colored  children,  the  penalty 
of  State,  Nathan  0.  Bamett ;  Treasurer,  R.  U.  being  a  fine  of  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not 
Hardeman;  Comptroller- General,  William  A.  over  six  months,  or  work  in  the  chain-gang 
Wright;  Attorney-General,  Clifford  Anderson;  not  over  twelve  months.  The  measure  was 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  J.  T.  Henderson ;  reported  favorably  to  the  lower  house  by  its 
Railroad  Commissioners,  Alexander  S.  Irwin^  committee  on  education,  and  passed  that  body 
O.  Wallace,  L.  N.  Trammel! ;  Chief-Justice  of  almost  unanimously,  only  two  votes  (those  of 
Supreme  Court,  L.  E.  Bleckley ;  Associate-  the  only  colored  members  of  the  body)  being 
Justicea,  M.  H.  Blanford  and  Samuel  Hall,  sue-  recorded  against  it.  The  bill  was  apparently 
ceeded  by  T.  J.  Simmons.  directed  against  a  few  white  teachers  at  the 

UgMathe  8cal«. — ^The  session  of  this  year  Atlanta  State  University  for  colored  students, 
was  an  adjournment  of  the  November-Decem-  who  had  instructed  their  own  children  among 
ber  session  of  1880.  It  continued  from  July  6  the  regular  pupils  of  the  institution.  The 
to  October  20,  a  period  of  107  days,  which,  Senate  yielded  in  a  measure  to  numerous  pro- 
with  the  60  days  consumed  by  the  first  session,  tests,  and  amended  the  bill  by  restricting  its 
makes  the  longest  legislative  record  in  the  his-  application  to  schools  receiving  aid  from  tlie 
tor^  of  Uie  State.  Fully  nine  tenths  of  the  State,  and  by  making  the  only  penalty  a  pro- 
legislation  was  local  or  special.  The  principal  hibition  of  the  teacher  from  receiving  any 
acts  of  the  first  meeting  were  those  fixing  the  public  funds  of  the  State,  and  of  the  pupils 
tax-rate  and  making  the  regular  biennial  ap-  from  ever  becoming  teachers  in  the  public 

fropriation.    For  1887  the  levy  is  as  follows:  schools.    These  amendments  the  House  refused 

or  general  purposes,  2*6  mills ;  for  completing  to  accept,  no  compromise  was  reached,  and 

the  State  capital,  *85  of  a  mill ;  for  the  sinking  the  bill  was  dropped.    A  subject  of  fruitful 

fund,  *82  of  a  mill ;  total,  8*77  mills.  For  1888  discussion  at  this  session  was  the  State  road, 

the  State  cfl|>itol  tax  is  '2  of  a  mill  less.    A  otherwise  known  as  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
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Kailrood,  a  lease  of  which  from  the  State  will  CiNnlcts. — Attempts  were  made  this  year  to 
expire  in  1889.  Resolntions  advising  its  sale  improve  the  condition  of  the  convict  camps, 
at  the  end  of  the  lease  were  rejected,  as  also  and  to  abolish  in  part  the  camp  system,  bat  the 
tliose  recommending  a  new  lease  upon  lower  Legislature  took  no  action  except  to  pass  a  bill 
terms.  The  only  action  taken  declares  that  rewarding  good  behavior  by  diminishing  the 
the  State  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  better-  length  of  sentence.  It  provides  that  for  con- 
ments  made  by  the  lessees,  provides  for  a  com-  tinaons  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
mission  to  appraise  the  road,  to  ascertun  its  vict  two  months  shall  be  deducted  from  his 
present  condition^  to  keep  it  constantly  under  sentence  the  second  year,  and  three  months 
inspection  daring  the  remainder  of  the  lease,  each  succeeding  year  to  ten,  inclusive ;  after 
ana  to  report  promptly  to  the  Governor  any  ten,  four  months  each  year.  An  investigation 
attempt  of  tlie  lessees  to  depreciate  its  value,  was  had  by  the  Governor  during  the  summer 
in  which  case  the  Governor  is  authorized  to  into  the  conduct  of  the  lessees  at  several  of  the 
take  immediate  possession  in  behalf  of  the  camps,  against  whom  charges  of  excessive 
State,  and  to  assume  the  management  of  its  punishment  of  convicts  and  of  requiring  ex- 
operations.  A  bill  increasing  the  number  of  cessive  labor  were  prefeiTcd.  The  Governor 
Supreme  Oourt  judges  from  three  to  five  was  found  these  charges  sustained  with  respect  to 
among  the  most  meritorious  acts  of  the  session,  penitentiary  companies  numbered  two  and 
Another  bUl  regulates  the  business  of  insnr-  three,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  $2,500  upon  each, 
ance  in  the  State,  making  the  Comptroller-  KallreadB  aad  WateMra7i.~Daring  the  year, 
General  an  Insurance  Commissioner,  and  re-  eight  different  lines  of  railroad  were  in  process 
quiring  companies  to  secure  a  license  from  him  of  construction,  and  281  miles  were  completed, 
before  soliciting  business.  Other  acts  of  this  This  is  a  considerable  increase  over  previous 
session  were  as  follow :  years.    The  Legislature  granted  incorporation 

Providing  for  the  levy  and  sale  of  personalty  when  to  more  than  forty  new  companies,  some  of 

the  title  is  retained  in  the  vendor.  which  were  prepared  to  begin  construction  be- 

Authoriang  the  aale  of  the  Governor's  mannon  fore  the  end  of  the  year.    The  citv  of  Atlanta 

and  penitentUry  lota  in  MiUedgeviUe.        ,  ,  ^      .  wUl  reap  a  large  share  of  the  benefit  from  this 

Empowering  grand  luiora  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  .     *  ,  ••^.o^    -i       j  x'T:x*X  "™^"' 

schoolpurposea.                                  ^^  ^^^  impulse  m  radroad  building,  three  differ- 

A  bill  to  prevent  the  runnhig  of  exouraion  trains,  ent  lines  being  already  nearly  completed  to  tibat 

steamboatA,  and  sailing-veaaels  on  Sandav.  place,  and  a  fourth  and  most  important  one, 

To  rescind  and  revoke  the  license  of  any  foreign  connecting  it  with  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  thence 

corporation  in  this  State  which  shall  remove  any  case  -„sf k  oil  T^infa  in  «Ka  Ti^Aaf   i^^tn^  JL,^^  ^$  «.— i» 

fix)m  the  courts  of  this  State  to  the  United  Statea  wurto,  ^ith  aU  points  in  the  West,  being  sure  of  early 

except  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  construction.    At  the  same  time  improvements 

Amending  Uie  practice  in  equity  as  to  granting  in-  have  been  made  on  many  of  the  rivers  of  the 

junctions.       ,         ,.       -  State  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Govcm- 

lefSS  the  SwSfons  SdSc  of  naval  stores  ™®^*-  ^^  *^®  Ocmulgee  a  good  navigable  chan- 

Gi^ng'  the  MethoSLt  Hiatorical  Society  aocesa  Xo  nol  has  been  obtained  between  Hawkinsville  and 

the  State  records  at  all  times,  and  directing  tiie  Qov-  the  junction  of  the  Oconee.  The  Oconee  is  being 

emortosend  the  secretary  of  the  Bodety  copies  of  the  dredged  to  secure  a  uniform  depth  of  three 

journals  of  the  General  Assembly.    ^    ^^     ^      ,  feet  at  low  water  as  far  up  as  Milledgeville. 

die^rBo'af  ^'^r^'xotTlL^^^^Txot.  '^'''^''r'''''^''fl^^^ 
Constitution  adopted  at  the  Uist  election.    The  bill  •100,000  has  been  expended  on  Flint  nver,  re- 
includes  those  who  were  disabled,  though  their  limbs  suiting  in  a  completed  high-water  channel  from 
were  not  amputated.    It  make»  an  annual  payment  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  up  to  Albany,  a  oora- 

f^ f^r S X ^l\^^^Z\y^j]^Z.2l ^^'  ^^  V^^^    low- water  channel  of  the   projected 

%w  for  an  arm  or  leg  below  elbow  or  knee.  5  ^^4,1.  « .^  i.i i.i   a.^  n^      n        "li        j 

Codifying  and  revising  all  the  present  common-  ^epth  from  tlie  month  to  Tea- Cup  shoal,  and  a 

school  laws,  and  perfecting  the  machinery  of  the  com-  partially  completed  high- water  channel  over 

mon-school  system.  the  river  between  Albany  and   Montezuma. 

Authorizing  the  payment  of  tiie  six  months'  inter-  The  expenditure  on  the  Chattahoochee  has  been 

est  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad  bonds.  $188,867,  and  it  has  resulted  in  securing  a  fair 

EdicatHNi. — In  1886  there  were  enrolled  in  navigable  channel  between  Chattahoochee  and 

the  public  schools  819,724  pupils,  196,852  being  Eufaula  at  all  seasons,  and  between  Eufaula  snd 

white,  and  122,872  colored.    The  per  cent,  of  Columbus  at  all  times  except  during  the  preva- 

white  youth  of  school-age  enrolled  was  74*18,  lence  of  extreme  low  water.    Improvements  on 

the  per  cent,  of  colored  youth  being  50*52.    Of  Coosariverhave  cost  $417,896,  and  have  opened 

the  total  number  of  youths  of  school-age,  white  a  good  channel  from  Rome  to  Greensport    To 

and  colored,  62*84  per  cent  are  enrolled  in  develop  the  Coosa  cofd-fields  in  the  vicinity  of 

these  schools.    The  institutions  of  higher  edn-  Broken  Arrow,  is  the  primary  object  of  this 

cation  supported  by  the  State  are  reported  to  work.  The  Tallapoosa,  Oostenaula,  and  Coosa- 

be  doing  good  work.    An  extra  appropriation,  wattee  rivers  have  also  been  improved, 

aggregating  $17,000,  was  made  by  the  Legis-  FrohlUtleB.--As  the  local-option  law  permits 

liitare  of  this  year  for  repairs  upon  the  State  an  election  upon  this  question  in  any  county 

University  buildings  at  Athens,  and   at  the  once  in  two  years,  on  petition  of  a  sufficient 

branch  colleges  at  Dahlonega,  Milledgeville,  number  of  voters,  contests  similar  to  those  of 

imd  ThomasvUle.  1885  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  in. 
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nearly  all  the  large  cooDties.    Strennona  efforts  ^  large  Portions  of  the  States  here  repreeented; 

were  made  by  the  friends  of  license  to  recover  *^5^^S'^»?®iJ.  .  ., .              ^.                        ,, 

*i  ^ ^««j  J„^^*.  *»^.«  ♦v^.«  u«  ^u^  tiA^  ^f  JutoUMdy   That  this  coDvention  urges  upon  the 

the  ground  swept  from  them  by  the  tide  of  formers  th^ughout  the  South  the  pressiSg  importance 

prohibition  sentiment  at  the  previous  election,  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  Letnslature  of  uieir  re- 

Dnt  ontside  of  Atlanta  they  ^ere  attended  with  spective  States  all  legitimate  influences  which  mar 

only   slight  suooess.      In  that    city,   after  a  tend  to  give  speedy  reUef  to  our  farmers  and  final 


total  vote  of  9,244.    The    majority  against  ton  tax. 

license  in  1885  was  225  out  of  a  total  of  about  ,  Wh^rtat,  Certain  corporatSoM  and  mdi^duak  have 

7,000  votes     Of  the  enforcement  and  effect  of  J^T  rp?eSrtleTaliSlf^ie^^^^^^ 

prohibition  in  tne  city  dunng  tne  year  a  local  products  of  the  cotton  States  by  such  specukdon  or 

paper  says :  gambling  as  that  usually  termed  ^  *  dealing  in  iHitures." 

with  the  proepoctiye  cotton-crop  as  a  basis,  and  by  th 

operations  of  the  Ameri"-'^'*    — "^ --'•'^  ' 

well-nigh  suocessftil  ef 

.tc  wuv  w«i«  s,wy»a^  «w  b^»u|5  sb  ^wt.»^t»,  i«»  h»w  either  In  the  purchase  < 

las  been  marvelously  well  oWved.    Prohibition  bis  ^cts  thereof  ^therefore 

not  injured  the  city  flnancially.    According  to  the  Staohed,  That  the  influence  of  the  entire  agricnlt- 

•■^^^L^*'  XT'^^y  ^  ^?  ^^?  *^  increased  ^^i  population  of  all  the  States  hero  convSied  be 

over  $2  000,000.  Taxes  have  not  been  increased.  Two  brought  to  bear  upon  the  legUIative  powew  of  our 

streets  k  the  city,  Decatur  and  Peters,  were  known  as  respective  SUtes  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such  laws 

liquor  streets.    Property  on  them  has  advanced  ftom  ^  ^m  properly  define  these  crimes  and  funiisfa  com- 

10  to  25  per  cent.    The  loss  of  {40,000  re  venue,  con-  mensurkte  Unities  therefor, 

sequent  on  closing  the  saloons,  has  tended  in  no  de-  rrt        A                 m  r^        •    «     « ^^t.            ^» 

gree  to  impedethe  dty's  progress  in  any  direction.  The  cotton-crop  of  Greorgia  for  1887  was  esti- 

Larse  appropriations  have  been  made  to  the  water-  mated  at  890,900  bales,  raised  npon  2,950,000 

works,  the  public  schools,  the  Piedmont  fair,  and  acres.    A  severe  cold  and  frost,  which  visited 

2SSriS^'^l*M5'\?"  aTi^'I^^'^'TS^^v-  ^•mI'S"^  the  State  early  in  March,  did  great  injury  to 

$400,000  to  bmld  the  Atlanta  and  Hawkinsville  Bail-  .^^«,:__  a-,:*/  „u^ii     a    *.       •        av               • 

road.    The  number  of  city  banks  is  to  be  increased  to  EfTO'^'Dg  fruits,  wholly  destroying  the  crop  m 

Ave.    The  coming  of  four  new  rtdlroads  has  been  set-  some  sections, 

tied  during  tiie  year.  CHtllAlfT,   an    empire  in   central   Europe, 

nmm'  C«T«rtl«u— There  was  held  at  At-  &°°^®^  ^°  *^****®!  concluded  between  the 

lanta  in  August  an  important  and  interesting  ^^™  ^®i"J?^  Confederation  and  the  Grand 

interstate  convention  of  farmers,  at  which  all  R^^?.'^^^  ^*^/S  and  Hesse  on  Nov.  15, 1870, 

the  Southern  States  were  represented,  and  at  JJ*  ^M"""^  ""^  wJ!^^?"  ^'''' v^'  ^nl^cSS? 

which  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  existing  ^}^  ^•°^T,  ^'  ^A*?^?^*^  ''"'  ^''^'  ^\  ^^^?J 

agricultural  depression  in  that  region  were  dii^  ^^  V*^^S*^^Si  ""^^  n  ^^^'^^'^'^^f?  exchanged 

cSssed  at  lengtL.    Between  200  iid  800  dele-  ""^  •^*%^^/!!l' l^ '^S:^*";.    For  these  treaties 

gates  were  in  attendance.    The  foUowing  are  fJ^,  »JjJ>«*!,^°^:  ^7  the  decree  of  April  16, 

^me  of  the  resolutiomi  adopted :  ^l^.^  V^^*  Constitution  of  the  German  fcmpire, 

J^:r.\of^Xo^Xt:^fl^^  headship  of  the  empire  belongs  to  the  P^^^ 

duties  for  borrowing  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest;  crown.     The  hereditary  dignity  of  German 

therefore,  be  it  Emperor  was  accepted  by  King  William  I  of 

Bmolved.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  Prussia  at  Versailles  on  Jan.  18,  1871,  in  a 

K  now  ezii 
d;  second 

. ^ prohibits ¥»        •           f           ' 

banks  from  accepting  land  as  security  fbr  the  loan  of  ercised  by  the  crown  of  Prussia  and  By  the  Fed- 

tooMiy,  eral  Council,  composed  of  representatives  of 

BM^tiidy  That  our  Senators  and  BepiwentoUves  in  ^^  confederated  states.    The  imperial  power, 

Washington  be  requested  to  use  all  eiToTts  in  their  ""''"""» ^"^».*»»'^"  j***"*     '"^  liiii^im*  pvn^i, 

power  to  advance  the  Department  of  Agrieulturo  to  the  ^V**®  exercise  Of  cwtsin  functions,  requires 

dignity  of  a  Cabinet  position.  the  consent  of  the  Reichstag  or  psrhament, 

ifTCrfos,  It  appeara,  and  really  is  a  ftwt,  that  great  composed  of  representatives  freely  elected  by 

depression  exists  throughout  the  whole  wtton-groy^  the  German  people.    This  assembly  exercises 

region ;  and,  whereas,  we  believe  It  to  be  the  duty  of  .i_-  a-,  *.»-♦.:«  w>™-^«  «  «;„i,»  r^^  >*rJLkw.rA 

tbli  ooivention  to  as^rtain  tiie  cause  and  to  flni  a  awoju  certain  rewds  a  right  of  con^ol. 

remedy;  therefore,  belt  The  Emperor  William  was  bom  March  22, 

IUm>l94dy  1.  That  we  believe  the  cause  to  be  two-  1797.    Tlie  heir-apparent  is  Prince  Frederick 

fold,  to-wit:  flnt,  undue  taxation;  second,  the  raising  William,  bom  Oct.  18, 1881.    The  next  in  sue- 

oftoo  much  cotton,  Uiereby  neglecting  to  produce  home  cession  is  his  son,  Frederick  William  (called 

""SLSJ'^,  2.  That  we  believe  the  remedy  for  tiie  ^^^e  William),  born  Jan.  27,  1859,  whose 

first  is  the  united  efforts  of  our  public  servants  in  the  eldest  son,  nsmed  also  Frederick  William,  was 

Legislatures  and  in  Congress,  and  this  convention  born  May  6, 1882.    (See  illustration,  page  821.) 

earnestly  request  both  those  bodies  to  grant  us  relief.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  is  Prince  Otto 

of «!?ft!5,Jhir'iSZrinl*".Sv?SInr^^^^^  voj^  Bismarck,  who  is  also  President  of  the 

ox  too  Boutn  IS  lai>onnff,  and  amonff  tnesenouBOwta-     ^         n    «  \fl«  & s  at,  a.     t.f   »^       /••w 

cles  to  its  progress,  is  the  crop-lien  and  chattel-mort-  Council  of  Ministers  of  SUte,  Minister  of  For- 

gage  system,  now  being  a  part  of  the  business  methods  oign  Affairs,  and  Minister  of  Commerce  in  the 
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Prussian  Goyemment.  The  ministers,  who 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  Chancellor,  are 
as  follow :  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Herbert  von  Bismarck- 
SchOnhausen ;  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Im- 
perial Office  of  the  Interior,  Herr  von  B5tti- 
cher;  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Admiralty,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  von  Caprivi;  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Imperial  Ministry  o(  Justice,  Dr.  von  Schell- 
ing ;  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
Empire,  Dr.  Jacobi ;  President  of  the  Imperud 
Office  for  Rdlroads,  Herr  Maybach ;  President 
of  the  Court  of  Audit,  Herr  von  Stuenzner; 
President  of  the  Administration  of  the  Invalid 
Funds,  Dr.  Michaelis ;  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
Post-Office,  Dr.  von  Stephan. 

Area  and  Pvpilatlon* — ^The  area  of  the  several 
states  of  the  empire  in  square  kilometres  and 
their  population  as  shown  by  the  final  results 
of  the  census  of  Dec.  1,  1885,  are  as  follow : 


STATES. 


ProBsIa 

Bavaria 

Saxony 

W&rtemberg .... 

Baden 

Heiae 

MecUenbnrg- 

Schwerin 

Baxe- WelDiar 

MecUenbnrg- 

BtreUtz 

Oldenburg 

Branswtck 

Baze-Melningen . . 
Baze-Altenburg . . 
Saxe-Coborg* 

Gotha 

Anhalt 

Bchwarzburg- 

Kudolstadt  .... 
Bchwarzburg- 

Bondershaasen. 

Waldeck 

BensB  (elder  line;. 
Beaaa  (cadet  line). 
Bchanmborg- 

Li|>pe 

Llppe 

Lubeck 


Bremen 

Hamburg 

Alsace-Lorraine.. 


▲m. 


84«i,84T 
T5.859' 
14,992 
19,508 
15,081- 
7,681 


24 
71 
94 
09 
18 
88 


18,808-77 
8,504  86 

2.920-60 
6,422-52 
8,690-43 
2,468*45 
1,838-75 

1,956-60 
2,847-85 

040-43 

862-11 

1,121  05 

816-39 

825-67 

889-71 
1,215-20 
297-70 
255*56 
409  7S 
14,509-42 


ICidM. 


18,898,604 

2,6^9,242 

1,542,44»6 

960,S10 

782,089 

478,740 

284.241 
151,996 

48,103 
169,049 
186,175 
105,061 

78,572 

95,681 
122,676 

40,788 

85,906 
26.901 
27^7 
63,947 

18,563 
6f),776 
82,692 
79,409 
252,8iy5 
771,269 


Total 
popolatlo 


14,424.86628,313,470 
2,780,957,  5,420,199 


1,689,008 

1,084,875 

819,216 

432,871 

290,911 
161,950 

60.263 
172,477 
186,277 
109.828 

82,82id 

108,298! 
125,490 


8,132,008 

l,995,13,'l 

1,601,255 

056,611 

675,162 
818,946 

03371 
841,525 
872,452 

214.834 
161,460 

199,320 
24>,16J 


Main,  154,518 ;  Ednigsberg,  151,151 ;  Magde- 
burg, including  Kenstadt,  148,471 ;  Hanover, 
189,781;  Stuttgart,  125,901;  Bremen,  118,- 
895;  Dnsseldorf,  115,190;  Nuremberg,  114,- 
891;  Dantzic,  114,805;  Strasburg,  111,987; 
Chemnitz,  110,817 ;  Elberfeld,  106,499  ;  Alto- 
na,  104,717 ;  Barmen,  108,068. 

The  number  of  foreigners  naturalized  in 
1885  was  4,898 ;  the  number  of  Germans  who 
renounced  their  rights  of  nationality,  18,877, 
of  whom  18,965  were  emigrants  to  tibe  United 
States.  The  total  emigration  in  1886  was  76,- 
687,  as  compared  with  108,642  in  1885  and 
143,586  in  1884.  The  emigration  to  the  United 
States  in  1886  was  72,408,  as  compared  with 
98,628  in  1885,  189,839  in  1884,  159,894  in 
1883,  189,873  in  1882,  206,189  in  1881,  103,- 
115  in  1880,  30,808  in  1879,  and  20,373  in 
1878.  The  total  emigration  from  Germany 
since  1820  is  reckoned  at  4,700,000  persons,  of 
whom  8,600,000  settled  in  the  United  States. 

Cmumtss* — The  Custom-House  returns  for 
1885  and  1886  give  the  values  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  German  Zollverein,  in  mill- 
ions of  marks  and  tenths  of  millions,  as  fol- 
low: 


48,108       83,886 


I 


German  Empire  540,506-68  22,988,664 


87,700 
29,674 
28,597 
60,651 

18,641 
62,486 
84,966 
86,150 
266,167 
708,086 


78.606 

66,575 

55,004 

110,538 

87,204 
124,212 

67,658 

165,623 

6I8.6-20 

1,664,855 


28,022,040  46,856,704 


The  natural  movement  of  population  in  the 
principal  states  was  in  1885  as  follows : 

STATES. 


Pmsela 

Bayarla 

Bazony  

Wfirtembeig . . . 

Baden  

Alsaoe-Lorrdne 

Ileese  

Other  states.... 


Oennan  Empire.. 


Marrlagw. 

Bfarthi. 

DmUm. 

230,707 
86,496 
29,286 
18,264 
10,646 
10,400 
6,960 
30,860 

1,108,760 

206,644 

187,086 

74,582 

64,107 

60,281 

81,220 

185,143 

761,184 
160,164 
06,861 
65,798 
40,020 
41,096 
22,398 
01,488 

863,610 

1,798,687 

1,263,462 

847,626 
46,480 
42,084 
18,734 
14,138 
0.180 
8,822 
48,666 


The  population  of  the  principal  cities  on 
Dec.  1,  1885,  was  as  follows:  Berlin,  1,815,- 
287;  Hamburg,  805,690;  Breslau,  299,640; 
Munich,  261,981;  Dresden,  246,086;  Leipsic, 
170,840 ;  Cologne,  161,401 ;  Frankfort-on-the- 


ARTICLES. 

IMPOBTATIOK. 

XXFOBTATIOar. 

1885. 

i88e. 

1885. 

1888. 

Cereals 

822*8 
470 

168-6 
66*8 

1060 

278-2 

9066 
44-4 

172-4 

64-7 

128-0 

814*6 

75-0 
76-7 

2102 

0-8 

21-5 

171-6 

60-7 

Fermented  bcTeragea . . 

Colonial  prodaoe 

Tobacco 

69-0 
104  3 

5-8 

Yegetobles,  etc 

Animals  and  meat 

81-6 
145-6 

Total  srtlcies  of  con- 
sumption   

074-7 

081-5 

564-8 

606-5 

Fuel 

42  6 
106-6 

88-8 
102-0 
6S2  0 
1852 

46-7 

08-7 

86  0 

104-7 

667-1 

106-7 

00-5 
60-1 
64-4 
120-5 
1451 
78-2 

04-4 

Minerals 

885 

Kaw  metals 

68*8 

Hides  and  leather 

Textile  materials 

Timber 

127-7 

110-1 

561 

Total  raw  materials . . 

1,098-5 

1,1880 

6488 

489-6 

lottery  and  g)u» 

Partiv  manafsctored 
metals 

8-1 

7-0 

168 

44*0 

170 

170-7 

100-0 
6-8 
68 

14-4 

86-2 
120 

18-2 

60 

15-8 

82-6 

18-6 

102-1 

80-6 
6-1 
66 

12-8 
860 
18  2 

560 

801 
1280 
1225 
127-6 

76  1 

627-4 
21-T 
72-8 

87-2 
02-8 
68-5 

72-5 
74-0 

Metal  manuflietares  . . . 

Machinery 

Leather  goods  and  tan. 

Yams 

Textile  fiibrics  and  gar- 
ments   

152-1 
117-2 
1870 
106-0 

760  8 

India-rubber  goods 

Pai^er  manofaotores. . . . 
Wood  and  straw  mann- 

fnctures 

Jewelry  snd  works  of  art 
Books  .  

21-8 
81-8 

48-4 
00-7 
54*7 

Total  mannihetares. . 

4670 

446-4 

1,400-6 

1,786-0 

Waste  materials  and  fer- 
tilicers 

27-7 

177-4 
200-1 

20-4 

1671 
186-1 

6-7 

186-2 

60-4 

0-8 

12-2 

Drugs,  dyea,  and  chem- 

165-7 

Gums,  flita.  and  oils — 
Miscellaneous 

742 

05 

Total  mlsoellaneona . . 

414-2 

872-6 

252-6 

2686 

Total  merchandise 

Coin  and  bnlUon 

2,044-4 
46-5 

2,888-4 
66-6 

2,860-8 
560 

2,035-6 
•6-8 

Total 

2,080-0 

2,045-0 

2,015*8 

8,0514 

M»Tlg>tlw.— The  moTement  of  shipping  i 
Oermoii  part«  for  the  jesr  1886  was  oa  ful 


r^ 

IMd 

K^WtK    ,    WM     tl.(M«<    IU«-    f^m^ 

t_d.. 

-^      "'»°--i    i«^    1  ".       I— . 

KDlcnd: 

WM 

UW.TOl  8T,M<1.«MS15  IS.TB0t(.Ml.ATO 

it^. 

l\SI8 

1,8:7  *,i*i;*) 

Total.. 

WW 

ID,IM.aM  ia.1M93*VM 

«,«7  I,TTa,IIB 

Owwl: 

t5.411      MTUm  SB.«1S  «.«e.4IB 

1«.II» 

s.«a,i« 

fonlpi: 

IMie     e.OU,IH«  l<US8»,Mt,«M 

T.M1 

t.isiA« 

Total.. 

«;» loSMTi.'AaM  iioTiiM 

11,«M 

7,n<j» 

The  merchant  merine  od  Jen.  1,  1886,  fota- 

prised  4.1S5  vesselt,  oa  oompared  with  4,267  in 

1S80  and  4,S1S  in  1884. 

The    aggregate  tonnage 

was  1,283,449,   as  com- 

pared with  l,2e4,38H  in 

1880    a 

nd    1,269,4T7    in 

ANT.  8SI 

190  kilometres,  inohisive  of  the  8.GS1  kilome- 
tres of  Bat-ariaD  and  2,668  kilometres  of  WOr- 
temberg  lines.  The  total  length  of  wirea  was 
S06,0S8  kilometres.  There  were  30,510,294 
dispatohea  sent  m  1886,  of  which  18,698,466 
were  paid,  and  974,890  official  internal  mes- 
sages, and  2,4S3,6TS  departing.  2.7B3,S87  fn- 
and   720  transit   international  mes- 


aages. 
The  I 


The  postal  traffic  of  the  Im|«rial,  Bavarian, 
and  WQrtemberg  post-offices  in  1886  was  aa 
follows:  Letters,  868,687,660;  postal  -  cards, 
261,056,660;  lettersunder  bands,  345,618,870; 
circalars,  20,187,170;  newspapers,  639, 61S,- 
480 ;  monejr-orderH,  G4.817.46S  ;  packages,  98,- 
664.640,  of  the  aggregate  weight  of  404,256,- 
460  kilogram  met. 


1884.  Tlie  crewH  r 
bered  SB.98I  men.  The 
Bteam-vesaela  were  664  in 
nomber.aacora pared  with 
650  in  1886  and  608  in 
1884.  Theirtonnage  was 
420,605.  having  increased 
from  413,948  in  1886  and 
874,699  in  1884.  Of  the 
total  fl«et,  2,625  vessels 
belonged  to  North  Sea 
porta,  witli  an  aggregate 
harden  of  661088  tons; 
and  of  the  steamers,  887, 
of 297,808 tons.  Theves- 
sels  of  the  Baltic  ports 
namber^d  1.610,  of  421,- 
366  tons,  of  which  827, 
of  122,797  tiins,  were 
steamers. 

■aUnadi.  —  The   state 
lines  of  railroad  in  op- 
eration  in    April,    1887. 
had    a    total    length    of 
38,782  kilometres.    The 
lines  belonging  to  com- 
panies had  a  length  of 
4,644  kilometres,  beridea 
290   kilometres  managed 
hy  the  GoTemment.  The 
railroads    of    Germany, 
Aoatria,  the  Netherlands, 
Lniernhnrg.  Rasrifln  Po- 
land, the  joint- stock  rail- 
roads of  Ronmania,  and  some  of  those  of  Bel- 
gium, are  under  the  control  of  the  Union  of 
German  Railroads,  which  has  its  office  in  Ber- 
lin, and  regulates  the  traffic  and  arrangements 
on  the  88,140  kilometres  of  German  lines,  23,- 
201  kilometres  of  Anstrian  lines,  2.076  kilo- 
metres in  Holland,  and  2,499  kilometres  in 
other  conntries,  making  in  all  6e,5!S  kilometres. 

PMb  a^  Telegraphs.— The  Ulegrapb-lines  of 
the  empire  had  in  1886  a  total  length  ot  S6,- 

TOk  XITII. — 21  A 


Bavaria  and  Wdrtemberg  retain  Uie  ndmin- 
istration  of  their  telegraphs  and  postal  service. 
The  receipts  of  the  Imperial,  Bavarian,  and 
Wftrtemberg  postal  and  telegraph  administra- 
tions in  the  fiscal  jear  1886-'87  were  2<i2,346,- 
932  marks,  and  the  expenses  176,076.000. 


proved  o  ... 

for  1887-'88  at  the  following  amoantB  in  Ger- 
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souRCB  OF  REVXNT7E.                             Jir^SlSft^AA  temporary  expenditures,  are  made  to  balance 

Cu*t^^............................y.....  »«|«5J;JJJ  the  estimated  revenue.    The  Saxon  budget  for 

Beet-Bii««rtax*.'.*.'.'.'.!.'.'.'/.'.i..'....i!...M!..ii   8&,4)SO,ooo  1887  makes  the  ordinary  expenditures  74,- 

Satt-tox.. alislooo  S^»542  marks,  and  the  extraordinary  27,608,- 

SSw^tiSf . '. '. V.'.V.V.'.V.'.'.                        .'•-.   njm,im  690,  which  sums  balance  the  estimated  reve- 

CnatouM'iod  Mcifle'VintkJs  of  statM  not  in  the  Dues.    The  debt  of  Baxony  in  January,  1887, 

in^u?^\:;;:;::::::^                             f^m  was  644,061,400  marks.    The  budget  of  Ba- 

BUUttunps MiOfOOO  TaHa  for  each  year  of  the  hienmal  period  of 

2^'T** ^*»2'ooo  1886-'87  estimates  the  receipts  at  241,491,646 

pSSMduiegiiphk  !^^^*.^**!^^^^'.".^^*.*i^"!^*.'  »,447;«b8  marks,  and  the  expenditures  at  the  same  fig- 

Imperua  printing-offloe ,l'2if'^  ^r©-    The  public  debt  of  Bavaria  waa  l,d54,- 

FmteiSr':".::;:::::::::::::::".:::.:::  wolSK  esi.ece  marks  on  Apru  i,  isst.  The  budget 

Vaiioos  MimiiiiB^mtioDs 8,429,288  of  WUrtemberg  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 

Jn^^<^*Vu* ^Mmmo  1887,  makes  the  receipts  66,288,427 marks,  and 

ExtnumiiDary  reeeipts 78^7,'<9i  the  expenditures  the  same.   The  debt  on  Apnl 

Matiicttlar  qdotM 167,0*4,406  j^  igg^^  ^^g  424,061,519  marks,  of  which  all 

TotaiNodpts 7«,aOT.486  but  44,717,897  marks  was  contracted  for  the 

construction  of  railroads.    The  budget  of  Al- 

The  total  expenditure   decided  on  for  the  saoe-Lorraine  for  1887-*88  makes  the  ordinary 

year  ending  March  81,  1888,  was  746,207,486  gross  receipts  40,181,981  marks,  and  the  to- 

marks.     An  annex  to  the  law  fixed  the  ex-  tal  expenditures  89,090,196  marks,  including 

penditure  on  the  Imperial  Bank  at  188,000  1,662,088  marks  for  extraordinary  purposes, 

marks,  and  on  June  1,  1887,  a  supplementary  There  is,  besides,  an  extraordinary  budget  of 

credit  of  176,086,950  marks  was  granted,  of  984,801  marks  of  receipts,  and  2,026,000  marks 

which  19,408,019  marks  were  for  permanent  of  expenditure. 

and  166,677,981  for  non-recurring  expenditures,  TheAmit— The  peace  effective  of  the  Ger* 
the  latter  to  be  covered  by  a  loan.  Of  this  man  army,  under  tne  new  army  law  of  1887, 
80,226,077  marks  is  devoted  to  the  army  ad-  is  19,262  officers,  and  468,409  rank  and  file, 
ministration,  29,600,000  marks  to  strengthen-  with  1,600  guns  and  84,077  horses.  The  gen- 
ing  fortresses,  and  86,814,000  marks  to  rail-  eral  staff  numbers  1,972  oflScers,  with  66  sol- 
roads  for  military  purposes.  diers  employed ;   there  are  618  battalions  of 

The  debt  of  the  empire,  of  the  nominal  infantry  of  the  line,  numbering  10,861  officers 

amount  of  460,000,000  marks,  was  raised  on  4-  and  812,496  men  ;  21  battalions  of  Jfigers,  446 

per-cent.  bonds  at  various  times.   Issues  of  8^-  officers  and  11,816  men;  Land  wehr  cadres  for 

per-cent  bonds    have   been  authorized,  and  277  battalions,  816  officers  and  4,862  men; 

6,078,500  marks  had  been  emitted  on  March  total  infantry,  811  battalions,  11,128  officers, 

81,  1887,  while  816,264,478  marks  were  still  to  and  829,178  men.    There  are  465  squadrons 

be  realizedf.    An  imperial  decree  was  issued  of  cavcdry,  numbering  2,858  officers  and  64,- 

on  June  24, 1887,  for  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  690  men,  with  62,469  horses.    The  field  artU- 

288,004,970  marks,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  lery,   consisting  of  866  batteries,  with   1,600 

to  be  employed  in  covering  the  expenses  con-  guns,  counts  1,989  officers  and  88,098  men, 

nected  with  the  incorporation  of  Hamburg  and  with  18,282  horses.    The  fortress  artillery  is 

Bremen  in  the  Oustom^s  Union,  the  construe-  divided  into  81  battalions,  and   numbers  780 

tion  of  the  North  Sea  Canal,  the  army  and  officers  and  17,226  men.     Of  pioneers  there 

navy  administration,  and  the  completion  of  are  24  battalions,  having  668  officers  and  12,- 

the  railroad  network  in  the  interests  of  the  na-  285  men ;  train,  18  battalions,  numbering  256 

tional  defense.    When   100,000,000  marks  of  officers  and  6.111  men,  with  8,860  horses;  spe- 

these  bonds  were  put  on  the  market  on  July  cial  corps,  826  officers  and  861   men.     The 

6,  1887,  they  were  subscribed  for  more  than  rank  ana  file  of  the  army  is  divided  into  66,- 

seven  times  over.    The  currency  notes  in  cir-  447   non-commissioned   officers,  19,270  musi- 

culation  on  April  1,  1887,  amounted  to  188,-  cians,  878,290  soldiers,  3,704  hospital-attend- 

868,475  marks.  ants,  10,860  workmen,  and  848  assistant-pay- 

The  invalid  fund  on  March  1, 1887,  amounted  masters.  Not  included  in  these  figures  are 
to  492,719,529  marks,  besides  8,671,897  Frank-  1,777  surgeons,  641  veterinarians,  840  pay- 
fort  florins  in  securities,  and  7,491,884  marks  in  masters,  808  armorers,  and  93  saddlers.  The 
silver.  The  fortress  construction  fund  was  20,-  horses,  as  enumerated,  do  not  include  the 
479,691  marks;  the  Reichstag-building  fund,  officers'  mounts  and  the  work-horses.  The 
19,748,721  marks;  the  war  fund,  120,000,000,  Bavarian,  Royal  Saxon,  and  WUrtemberg  ar- 

The  budget  for  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  as  mies  are  independently  organized  and  under 

adopted  for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1888,  the  command  of  the  rulers  of  those  states, 

makes  the  total  gross  receipts  1,316,717,807  while  all  other  parte  of  the  empire  are  under 

marks,  and  the  net  revenue  684,648,761  marks,  the  Prussian  military  jurisdiction.    The  Prus- 

The  ordinary  expenditures,  including  632,178,-  sian  army  consisted  of   14,987  officers  and 

646  marks  for  financial   administration,   are  362,468  men,  with  66,010  horses;  the  Bava- 

calculated  at  1,288,120,623  marks,  and  the  to-  rian  army,  2,267  officers  and  54,186  men,  with 

tal  diabursements,  including  extraordinary  and  9,004  horses ;  the  Royal  Saxon  army,  1,261 
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officers  and  81,810  men,  witb  5,869  horses ;  liable  to  serve  until  tbej  have  completed  their 

the  army  of  the  King  of  WUrtemberg,  807  thirty-ninth  year.    The  second  class  of  tlje 

officers  and  19,946  men,  with  8,694  horses.  Landstnrin  will  only  be  called  oat  in  the  last 

The  increase  in  the  peace  effective  of  the  line  of  defense,  and  will  be  composed  of  men 

German  army  under  the  septennate  law  of  who  have  already  served,  or  are  still  liable  to 

1887  is  41,135  men.    Of  these,  83,298  go  to  service,  and  are  between  the  ages  of  thirty-nine 

increase  the  infantry.    Of  the  81  new  battal-  and  forty- five. 

ions  are  created  four  new  Prussian  regiments  Hie  Navy. — The  war  fleet  on  April  1,  1887, 

and  oue  Saxon,  while  fourth  battalions  are  consisted  of  18  arroorclad  ships,  carrying  148 

added  to  15  Prussian  regiments,  and  a  new  guns ;  14  smaller  iron-clads  and  protected  ves- 

battalion  of  Saxon  JAgers  is  formed.    The  ef-  sela,  with  17  guns;  9  frigate  cruisers,  with  122 

fective  of  each  Prussian  battalion  is  raised  from  guns,  8  corvettes,  with  94,  and  5  other  cruis- 

569,  including  18  officers,  to  592.    Of  the  885,-  ers  with  22;  5  gunboatfs  ^'i^h  16    guns;  5 

828  troops  in  active  service,  42,967  are  sta-  avisos,  with  12  guns;  11  school-ships,  with  84 

tioned  in  Alsace-Lorraine.    The  system  of  re-  guns ;  and  81  vessels  for  various  purposes,  hav- 

serve  which  has  been  adopted  enables  Ger-  ing  9  guns.    The  aggregate  tonnage  is  182,- 

many  to  fill  the  cadres  of  166  fourth  battalions  102 ;  the  number  of  men  in  the  crews,  16,581. 

on  tlie  day  following  mobilization,  and  thus  The  military  marines,  accoi-ding  to  the  budget 

have  700  battalions  available  for  service.    The  of  1887-'88,  number  15,256.  The  *'Scbwall)e,'* 

artillery  batteries  are  increased  from  840  to  864)  a  new  cruiser  of  1,800  tons,  was  launched  at 

while  arrangements  are  introduced  for  the  for-  Wilhelmshaven  in  1887.    She  is  intended  for 

mation  of  91  more  in  case  of  mobilization.  service  on  the  coasts  of  the  African  colonies. 

The  German  army  is  divided  into  18  army  and  has  a  speed  of  18^  knots.    The  armament 

corps,  viz.,  11  Prussian,  besides  the  Guard,  consists  of  4  Krupp  guns  of  10^  centimetres* 

which  forms  a  distinct  corps;    the   Saxon,  caliber,  firing  fore  and  aft,  and  4  revolving  can - 

Baden,  and  Wdrtemberg   corps,   which   are  non  of  the  same  description, 

numbered  12,  18,  and  14;  the  new  Alsace-  DtaMlitleB  af  Ike  Seldistag. — On  January  11 

Lorraine  corps,  which  is  called  the  15th  ;  and  the   Ohancellor  made  bis  final  appeal  to  the 

2  Bavarian  corps,  which  have  no  numbers.    A  Reichstag  in  behalf  of  an  increase  of  the  army 

Hessian  division  is  attached  to  the  11th  corp&  by  41,000  men,  and  a   new  septennial  army 

During  the  past  tve  years  the  peace  effective  budget.    "  The  probability  of  a  French  attack 

of  the  German  army  has  been  increased  65  bat-  on  us,"  he  said,  '*  which  does  not  exist  to-day, 

talions  and  885  guns.  will  arise  upon  the  accession  to  power  of  an- 

The  fortifications  on  the  French  frontier,  other  Government  than  the  present,  if  France 
with  the  railroads,  have  been  designed  with  has  any  reason  to  believe  that  she  can  overcome 
reference  to  a  rapid  offensive  movement,  us.  Then,  I  believe,  war  will  be  ouite  certain." 
Strong  works  and  strategic  railroads  have  also  If  the  French,  he  added,  thongnt  that  their 
been  bailt  on  the  Russian  frontier,  but  more  army  was  more  numerous  than  that  of  Ger- 
of  a  defensive  nature  and  without  the  same  many,  their  artillery  more  efficient,  or  their 
facilities  for  rapid  concentration.  The  Ger-  armament  more  effective,  the  resolution  to  go 
man  troops  on  the  Russian  frontier  have  been  to  war  might  be  taken,  for  as  soon  as  they  be- 
increased  21  battalions  of  infantry,  27  batteries  lieved  themselves  able  to  win,  they  would  be- 
ef artillery,  and  15  squadrons  of  cavalry,  gin  war.  That  was  his  firm  and  irreversible 
Since  1878  Germany  has  built  in  the  eastern  conviction,  which  he  based  upon  long  ezperi- 
provincea  4,850  kilometres  of  railroads.  There  ence  in  politics.  He  had  no  fear  of  Germany 
are  11  German  railroads,  by  means  of  which  being  worsted,  but  they  must  allow  for  the 
troops  can  be  forwarded  to  the  Russian  fron-  possibility.  Those  who  pretended  that  the 
tier,  and  ten  junction  stations  where  they  can  army  needed  no  strengthening  were  civilians ; 
be  thrown  out  of  trains  and  concentrated,  but  generals  and  officers  who  had  been  in  con- 
Germany  has  created  first-class  fortresses  at  tact  with  French  sabers  were  of  a  very  differ- 
Thom,  Poeen,  Dantzic,  and  KOnigsberg,  and  is  ent  opinion.  It  would  not  do  to  underesti- 
building  a  similar  fortress  at  Grand enz.  mate  the  strength  of  France.    '*  France,^'  said 

In  the  autumn  session  of  the  Reichstag,  bills  Prince  Bismarck,  ^*  is  a  great  and  powerful 

were  introduced  for  the  reorganization  of  the  country,  as  powerful  as  we.    France  has  a  war- 

Landsturm,  and  the  modification  of  the  condi-  like  people,  and  a  brave  people,  and  at  all  times 

tions  of  service  in  the  Landwehr.    Both  the  has  possessed  skillful  generals.    It  is  an  acci- 

Landwehr  and  the  Landsturm  will  henceforth  dent  that  the  French  have  succumbed  to  us. 

be  divided  into  two  classes.    In  the  first  class  You  underestimate  the  French  in  a  most  mif>- 

of  the  Landwehr  the  term  of  service  is,  as  now,  taken  way,  and  it  wonid  be  vanity  to  say  that 

five  years ;  while  in  the  second  class,  in  which  France  might  at  once  be  regarded  as  beaten  if 

there  is  no  drill  and  no  periodical  roll-call,  she  were  opposed  to  ns.^'     Moltke  expressed 

with  liberty  to  emigrate,  the  liability  to  service  his  conviction  that  if  the  demands  of  the  Gov- 

continnes  until  the  men  have  completed  their  emment  were  refused  war  would  be  certain, 

thirty-ninth  year.    The  first  class  of  the  Land-  Dr.  von  Stauffenberg,  a  deputy  of  the  Op- 

aturm  consists  of  persons  who  have,  for  some  position,  moved  to  fix  the  peace  establishment 

reascm,  not  served  in  the  army,  but  who  remain  of  the  army  at  468,409    men,  the  figure  de- 
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manded  hj  the  Government,  bnt  to  vote  tbe  Bennigsen,  who  through  dissatisfaction  with 

sapplies  for  three  years,  beginning  April  1,  tbe  Chancellor's  domestic  policy  had  retired 

1887,  instead  of  for  seven  years.    Tbis  amend-  from   public  life  two  years  before,  resumed 

ment  was  carried  by  183  votes  against  154,  the  the  leadership  of  the  National  Liberals,  who, 

Social  Democrats  abstaining  from  voting.    The  with  the  help  of  the  cartel,  recovered  a  great 

Chancellor,  as  soon  as  the  vote  was  announced,  part  of  their  former  strength,  and  became  the 

read  a  decree  from  the  Emperor  dissolving  the  most  nnmerons  party  in  the  new  Reichstag. 

Reichstag.  Their  members  were  increased  from  61  to  104. 

He  GeMral  EtecliMM. — The  new  elections  were  Their  popular  vote  was  1,658,158,  showing  an 
fixed  for  February  21,  the  electoral  campaign,  increase  of  661,125.  The  Old  Conservatives, 
The  Chancellor  had  made  a  distinct  threat  to  who  had  77  members  in  tbe  last  Parliament, 
carry  out  his  military  plans,  whether  the  Par-  gained  only  three  seats,  though  their  popular 
liament  acrreed  to  them  or  not.  Not  only  the  strength  increased  to  1,194,504,  a  gain  of  333,- 
chief  of  the  ge>neral  staff,  but  the  Emperor  in-  441  ballots.  The  Imperialists  polled  693,195 
tervened  in  the  question,  and  appealed  to  the  votes,  an  increase  of  306,508,  giving  them  39 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  Grerman  people  to  deputies,  instead  of  28  in  the  last  Parliament, 
return  a  willing  majority.  Official,  military.  The  Cartel  Brothers  gained  votes  at  the  ex- 
and  journalistic  agencies  were  made  the  most  pense  of  the  Deutsche  Freisinnigen,  or  Liberal- 
of  by  the  Government  in  the  electoral  cam-  ist  party,  which  was  founded  from  the  old 
paign.  Not  content  with  aU  his  ordinary  elect-  Progressive  party  and  seceders  from  the  Na- 
oral  weapons,  Prince  Bismarck  procured  the  tional  Liberals,  and  follows  the  lead  of  Engen 
intervention  of  the  Pope.  A  dispatch  was  Richter,  deputy  from  Hagen.  The  popalar 
sent  on  January  21  by  Cardinal  Jacobini,  the  vote  for  this  fraction  fell  to  549,302  biulots. 
Papal  Secretary  of  Btate,  to  the  Nuncio  at  and  the  representation  in  the  Reichstag  was 
Munich,  in  response  to  a  question  addressed  to  reduced  from  67  to  31,  and  would  have  been 
the  latter  by  Baron  von  Frankenstein,  one  of  still  smaller  if  the  Socialists  had  not  come  to  the 
the  leaders  of  the  Clericals  in  the  Reichstag,  aid  of  the  Liberalists  in  the  supplementary  eleo- 
who  asked  whether  the  Curia  considered  the  tions.  The  Socialistdepnties  were  again  redaeed 
Center  party  as  superfluous.  Cardinal  Jacobini,  to  11,  although  the  party  polled  774,128  votes, 
in  the  Pope's  name,  acknowledged  the  services  showing  an  increase  of  224,192  since  1884.  In 
of  the  Center  party,  and  expressed  the  desire  Alsace-Lorraine  the  stadtholder.  Prince  Hohen- 
that  it  would  still  continue  to  work  for  the  lobe,  had  issued  a  vigorous  manifesto,  appeal- 
complete  removal  of  exceptional  ecclesiastical  ing  to  the  people  to  accept  definitely  the  treaty 
legislation,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  1871.  Jn  addition  to  the  covert  menaces  of 
of  German  Catholics,  and  the  improvement  of  the  proclamation,  military  and  administrative 
the  Pope's  position.  While  admitting  that  the  pressure  was  exerted  to  influence  the  elections, 
members  of  the  party  have  liberty  of  action  in  but  the  result  was  that  247,654  votes  were  cast 
non-ecclesiastical  matters,  the  Pope  had  the  for  Protesting  candidates,  being  82,Q88  more 
right  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  military  than  in  the  last  elections,  again  returning  a 
septennate  question,  because  it  involved  con-  solid  phalanx  of  15  AIsace-Lorrainers  to  the 
siderations  of  moral  and  religious  import.  He  Chamber.  The  Volkspartei,  known  as  the 
expected  from  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  Popularist  or  Democratic  party,  was  entirely 
Center  on  tbis  question  a  beneficial  effect  in  extinguished,  losing  all  of  \U  8  seats.  The 
regard  to  the  final  revision  of  the  May  laws.  Clericals,  or  Center  party,  otherwise  called  the 
and  also  hoped,  through  the  intermediary  of  Ul tramontanes,  or  Blacks,  came  back  in  nn- 
the  Center,  to  work  tor  the  maintenance  of  diminished  strength,  having  99  members  in 
peace.  In  conclusion,  the  Pope  expressed  his  the  new  Reichstag  as  in  the  old,  and  polling 
desire  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Emperor  and  1,627,095  votes,  a  gain  of  248,701 ;  yet  before 
Prince  Bismarck  in  order  to  render  the  power-  the  electors,  in  deference  to  the  Pope^s  appeal^ 
fnl  German  Empire  disposed  to  a  future  im-  a  part  of  thetri  had  changed  their  attitude 
provement  of  the  position  of  the  Papacy,  toward  the  septennate  bill  and  were  pledged 
There  was  much  speculation  throughout  Eu-  for  its  support,  while  the  bulk  of  tlie  party, 
rope  on  the  publication  of  this  note  as  to  following  Windhorst  and  Frankenstein,  strong- 
whether  Prince  Bismarck  had  actually  agreed  ly  resented  the  dictation  of  the  Pope,  The 
to  intervene  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  temporal  Poles  in  the  new  Parliament  number  13,  hav- 
power  of  the  Pope.  ing   lost  3    seats,  though    the   popular  vote 

The  National  Liberals,  who  had  declared  for  showed  a  slight  increase.  The  Independents, 
the  septennate,  and  have  returned  to  the  lead  or  Savages,  with  the  Guelpbs  and  Danes,  were 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  become  identified  with  reduced  in  the  Reichstag  from  12  to  5,  thon^rh 
the  policy  previously  supported  by  the  two  they  also  received  as  many  ballots  as  in  1884. 
Conservative  parties,  formed  an  electoral  The  Social  Democratic  vote  in  1871  was 
agreement  with  the  latter  to  give  a  united  vote  123,975;  in  1874  it  had  increased  to  351,592; 
in  each  district  for  a  candidate  of  the  party  and  in  1877  to  493,288.  In  1878,  after  the  al- 
most numerously  represented.  This  treaty,  or  tempts  of  H&del  and  Nobiling,  and  immedi- 
cartel,  gave  the  nnme  of  ** Cartel  Brothers"  to  ately  before  the  passing  of  tbe  anti-Socialist 
the  members  of  the  three  parties.    Herr  von  law,  it  was  437,158.    In  1881,  after  the  Social- 
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ist  law  had  been  three  years  in  operation,  it  Special  Envoy  of  Leo  XIII  on  the  occasion  of 
fell  away  to  811,961.  In  18B4  it  increased  to  the  Emperor^s  birthday,  to  telegraph  the  result 
abont  550,000,  and  in  18h7  showed  a  further  in-  to  the  Vatican  as  a  cause  of  gratutation.  The 
crease  of  224,192.  In  Berlin  the  number  of  So-  fate  of  the  bill  was  more  doubtful  in  the  Upper 
oialist  voters,  which  was  only  67  in  1867,  was  Chamber.  The  Chancellor  made  an  important 
about  68,000  in  1884,  and  in  1887  had  grown  speech  in  its  defense,  which  he  began  by  point- 
to  98,000.  ing  out  that,  with  regard  to  the  readmission  of 

The  New  lelchstag. — Parliament  was  opened  religious  orders,  the  chief  point  to  be  ascer- 
on  March  8.  The  army  bill  was  announced  at  tained  was  whether  Prussian  Catholic  citizens 
the  head  of  the  Goyernment  programme,  and  believed  themselves  to  be  in  need  of  such  or- 
in  connection  with  it  the  budget  would  have  ders.  It  was  his  opinion  that  this  need  should 
to  be  promptly  voted  and  new  sonrces  of  reve-  be  satisfied  in  harmony  with  the  legislation  of 
nue  considered.  The  minor  measures  heralded  the  country.  The  state,  proceeded  the  Chan- 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne  were  the  exten-  cellor,  naturally  had  an  interest  in  the  good 
sion  of  accident  insurance  to  mariners  and  training  of  the  priests,  but  such  training  could 
house-builders,  the  amplification  of  the  func-  just  as  well  be  acquired  at  seminaries  as  at  the 
tions  of  artisans'  guilds,  the  prevention  of  the  universities.  The  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Gov- 
use  of  noxious  colors  in  articles  of  food  and  emment  came  from  universities,  not  from  semi- 
drink,  and  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  at  naries.  Referring  next  to  the  law  which  re- 
Berlin  for  the  teaching  of  Oriental  languages,  quired  the  higher  ecclesiastics  to  n(»tify  to  the 

The  septennate  bill  was  passed  on  the  second  state  appointments  of  subordinates,  Prince  Bis- 
reading,  March  9,  by  247  votes  to  20,  there  be-  marck  observed  that  he  did  not  attach  any 
ing  88  abstentions,  mainly  on  the  part  of  Cler-  special  importance  to  this  provision,  more  par- 
icals.  A  motion  to  restrict  the  period  to  three  ticularly  in  view  of  the  experience  gained  that 
years  was  negatived  by  222  votes  against  28.  clergymen,  who  had  for  years  exercised  their 
The  army  budget,  including  a  provision  for  a  functions  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Govem- 
school  for  non-c(immissioned  officers  at  Neu-  ment,  bad  changed  their  disposition  as  soon  as 
Breisach,  which  was  several  times  rejected  in  they  became  bishops.  It  was  unjust  to  charge 
the  former  Reichstag,  was  agreed  to  on  March  the  Government  with  making  too  large  con- 
21  by  a  large  majority.  A  bill  to  impose  a  tax  cessions  to  the  Catholics.  It  had  not  given  up 
on  brandy  was  introduced  in  May.  A  higher  any  of  its  sovereign  rights.  He  had  never 
duty  on  imported  and  domestic  sugar  was  also  dreamed  of  engaging  in  permanent  strife  with 
demanded.  On  May  20  the  Reichstag  passed  the  Curia.  As  long  ago  as  1875  he  had  called 
the  supplementary  estimates,  authorizing  with-  Cardinal  Antouelli^s  attention  to  the  danger 
in  the  next  few  years  the  expenditure  of  860,  which  would  arise  from  the  formation  of  a 
000,000  marks  for  altering  and  perfecting  the  Catholic  political  party  in  Prussia.  From  the 
defensive  resources  of  the  empire,  providing  moment  when  the  Curia  manifested  a  pacific 
new  equipments  for  the  troops,  building  bar-  disposition  he  had  put  forward  a  programme 
racks  and  fortresses,  laying  double  tracks  on  of  peace,  for  the  renlization  of  which  he  had 
the  railroad  lines  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  build-  now  worked  ten  years.  By  the  proposals  be- 
ing new  strategic  lines,  including  a  railroad  to  fore  the  House  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  lasting 
South  Germany  that  will  not  pass  through  peace.  But,  should  that  expectation  not  be 
Switzerland.  On  May  28  the  international  fulfilled,  the  measures  now  proposed  could  at 
treaties  for  the  protection  of  works  of  liters-  any  moment  be  easily  rescinded.  It  was  im- 
ture  and  art  and  for  the  protection  of  submarine  perative  that  the  Center,  which  constantly  al- 
cables  were  approved.  The  seamen's  insurance  lied  itself  with  all  elements  hostile  to  the  state 
bill  was  agreed  to.  A  bill  relating  to  the  ad-  and  the  empire,  should  be  deprived  of  any  pre- 
ministration  of  justice  in  territories  under  Ger-  text  for  opposition  which  the  existing  state 
man  protection  setties  the  law  regarding  real  of  the  law  might  afford.  It  was,  he  added,  out 
estate  in  the  new  colonial  possessions.  The  (»f  regard  for  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  the 
spirit  tax,  with  some  amendments,  was  passed  dangers  with  which  that  unity  was  threat- 
finally  on  June  17;  also  a  bill  prohibiting  the  ened,  that  he  had  initiated  the  present  Ecclesi- 
ose  of  injurious  colors  in  articles  of  nourish-  astical  Bill,  and  he  did  this  with  a  full  recog- 
ment,  a  bill  relating  to  artificial  butter,  and  a  nition  of  his  responsibility.  Whether  the  bill 
workingtnen^s  protection  bill.  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  religious 

AneadBCil  af  tte  Mmj  Lawit — In  April  the  peace  could  not  yet  be  known,  as  the  leaders 
F.nssian  Diet  and  Herrenhans  repealed  impor-  of  the  Center  party  had  placed  themselves  in 
tant  sections  of  the  restrictive  ecclesiastical  opposition  to  the  Pope.  The  principles  of  the 
laws.  The  new  amendments  to  the  May  laws  Progressist  party  itself  were  not  less  dangerous 
were  first  introduced  on  the  basis  of  an  agree-  than  the  subversive  tendencies  of  the  lower 
ment  between  the  Prussian  Government  and  clergy,  in  whose  removal  the  Pope  and  the  £m- 
Dr.  Kopp,  Bishop  of  Fulda,  acting  under  di-  peror  had  an  equal  interest.  If  the  Sovereign 
rect  instructions  from  Rome,  and,  after  under-  Pontiff  and  the  Emperor  were  at  one,  the  op- 
going  a  few  modifications,  the  bill  was  finally  position  of  Herr  windthorst  and  the  Center 
IHiseed  in  such  a  shape  as  caused  Monsignor  ceased  to  have  further  significance.  Prince 
Gatimbertif  who  was  in  Berlin  at  the  time  as  Bismarck  had  threatened  that  if  the  bill  were 
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rejected  lie  would  resign  tbe  post  of  Minister-  the  French  side,  stopping  as  soon  as  be  had 
President  of  the  Prassian  Cabinet.  passed  the  boondary  pillar,  and  pointing  to  it 
FrMitier  IttiMM* — Before  the  elections,  as  a  to  indicate  to  his  parsaers  that  he  was  safe ; 
part  of  liie  policj  of  alarm  adopted  by  Prince  bat  they  seized  him,  dragged  him  back,  bound 
Bismarck  in  order  to  secure  augmented  con-  him,  and  took  him  to  Metz.  The  high  coort 
tingents  and  septennial  supplies  for  the  array,  at  Leipsic,  which  had  issued  the  order  of  bis 
a  system  of  coercion  and  intimidation  was  in-  arrest,  had  an  indictment  against  him  for  trea- 
crodnced  into  Alsace-Lorraine.  Many  persons  son,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  engaged  in  a 
were  arrested,  and  newspapers  were  sup-  movement  in  Alsace-Lorraine  for  the  snbver- 
pressed.  When  tbe  elections  gave  an  increased  sion  of  Grerman  authority.  German,  and  also 
migority  to  tbe  Protesters,  repressive  measures  French,  law  sanctions  the  prosecution  of  for- 
were  applied  with  greater  severity.  Social  and  eigners  for  high  treason,  even  though  the  acts 
musical  organizations  were  suppressed,  and  have  been  committed  abroad.  The  French 
burgomasters  were  deposed.  The  Government  and  German  Grovemments  both  ordered  an  in- 
announced  the  intention  of  taking  away  all  the  quiry  into  the  circumstances  of  6chnaebele-8 
autonomous  institutions  that  were  bestowed  arrest.  Two  vine-dressers,  who  were  at  work 
on  the  provinces  in  1879.  On  March  81,  M.  near  the  spot,  swore  that  he  was  seized  when 
Antoine,  the  most  ardent  of  the  protesting  six  or  seven  yards  within  the  French .  bound- 
delegates  to  the  Reichjitag,  who  had  been  again  ary.  German  railroad  officials,  who  seem  to 
returned  from  Metz  with  a  sweeping  majority,  have  witnessed  only  the  latter  part  of  tbe 
was  expelled  from  the  territory  of  Alsace-Lor-  struggle,  made  depositions  that  the  whole  oo- 
raine,  and  conducted  across  the  French  bound-  currence  took  place  on  German  territory.  The 
ary.  Troubles  on  the  frontier,  which  before  French  authorities  found  the  decoy  letters  in 
were  frequent,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  prone-  Schnaebele^s  desk. 

ness  of  German  soldiers  to  desert  and  of  young  Correspondence  was  carried  on  between  tbe 
Alsace-Lorrainers  to  escape  from  military  con-  German  and  French  Governments,  each  pre- 
scription, were  now  of  constant  occurrence,  senting  the  testimony  that  it  bad  collected  re- 
The  German  authorities  were  accused  in  sev-  garding  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest,  bat 
era!  instances  of  violating  French  territory,  but  little  was  divulged  to  the  public,  and  intense 
the  French  Government  was  not  disposed  to  excitement  prevailed  in  France,  where  tbe 
make  a  diplomatic  question  of  the  occasional  secrecy  and  delay  were  interpreted  either  as 
misbehavior  of  subordinate  officials.  The  war  a  sign  of  war  or  a  trick  of  e^cnlating  poli- 
feeling  that  was  fostered  in  Germany  met  with  ticians  to  make  money  out  of  a  financial  panic 
a  response  from  the  Patriotic  League,  but  tbe  In  view  of  tbe  contradictory  evidence,  the 
.agitation  was  discouraged  by  the  French  Gov-  German  Government  directed  a  fresh  inquiry, 
ernment,  which  prosecuted  a  newspaper  for  which  was  completed  on  April  27.  On  tbe 
publishing  anti-German  articles.  Tbe  German  following  day  Prince  Bismarck  addressed  a 
police  suspected  tbe  existence  of  secret  socio-  note  to  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Herbette, 
ties  in  Alsace-Lorraine  which  not  only  were  in  affirming  that  the  arrest  in  all  its  stages  had 
correspondence  with  Paul  D6roulMe*s  Patriotic  taken  place  on  German  soil,  and  that  it  had 
League,  but  which  furnished  the  French  War  been  ordered  on  the  proved  guilt  of  espionage 
Office  with  information  regarding  the  fortifica-  and  treasonable  correspondence  on  the  part  of 
tions  and  disposition  of  troops  on  the  frontier.  Schnaebele,  yet  the  Fmperor  would  command 
Several  arrests  were  made,  and  a  warrant  was  liberation,  being  '^  guided  in  so  doing  by  the 
issued  for  tbe  apprehension,  if  he  appeared  on  doctrine  of  international  law  that  the  crossing 
German  soil,  of  M.  Schnaebele,  tbe  French  of  a  frontier,  when  done  on  tbe  strength  of  an 
police  commissary  of  tbe  railroad  terminus  at  official  agreement  between  the  functionaries  of 
ragny-Sur-Moseile,  who  was  supposed  to  be  an  neighboring  states,  must  always  be  looked  upon 
intermediary  of  the  treasonable  correspond-  as  carrying  with  it  the  tacit  assurance  of  a 
ence.    As  soon  as  the  German  detectives  were  safe-conduct." 

in  receipt  of  this  order,  they  studied  means  to  Ttmsoii  Mab  at  LeIpdCi — ^The  evidence  on 

carry  it  out.    Herr  Gautsch,  the  police  com-  which  the  arrest  of  Schnaebele  was  made  was 

missary  at  Ars,  on  the  German  side,  wrote  to  that  of  a  commercial  agent  of  Strasburg,  named 

Schnaebele,  appointing  a  meeting  at  the  bound-  Tobias  Klein,  and  of  letters  of  Schnaebele  found 

ary  line  in  relation  to  tbe  replacing  of  frontier  in  the  latter^s  possession.    Klein  and  Martin 

pdsts.    M.  Schnaebele  went  to  the  rendezvous,  Grebert,  a  manufacturer  of  Schiltigbeim,  were 

but  did  not  see  his  German  colleague,  and,  hav-  arrested  in  February  on  suspicion  of  having 

ing  been  warned,  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  furnished  Col.  Vincent,  the  head  of  the  French 

line.    On  receiving  a  second  letter,  be  went  bureau  of  military  intelligence,  with  plans  of 

again  on  April  20,  and,  seeing  nobody,  stepped  the  fortifications  of  Strasburg  and  Metz,  and 

a  few  yards  on  tbe  other  side.    A  detective  other  information.     Klein  confessed  that  he 

disguised  as  a  laborer  came  ont  of  a  ditch  and  had  acted  as  a  spy  since  1880,  receiving  200 

engaged  in  conversation,  and  then  immediately  marks  per  month  for  his  services.    The  letters 

laid  hold  of  the  Frenchman,  another  disguised  that  be  had  from  Schnaebele  were  written  in 

goliceman  coming  to  his  aid  from  a  vineyard,  disguised   terms,  having   tbe  appearance  of 

cimaebele  shook  off  his  captors,  and  ran  to  correspondence  on  family  subjects.    Grebert 
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maintained  nniilar  relations  with  the  French  died  after  snffenng  great  agony  for  five  hoars, 
commissarj  of  police  at  Avricourt.  Baron  The  affair  was  investigated  by  the  French  and 
Sohleiiiitz,  an  ex-captain  in  ^ the  Oerman  army,  German  Governments,  and,  as  in  the  Pagny  in- 
was  tried  by  conrt-martial  for  treasonable  oident,  there  was  conflicting  testimony  as  to 
practices,  and  his  sentence  of  three  years'  hard  whether  the  Frenchmen  were  on  the  German 
ii|bor  was  confirmed  in  April.  Saranw,  a  Da-  or  French  side  of  the  line.  Richard  Eauf- 
nish  captain,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  twelve  mann,  the  soldier  who  fired  the  shots,  mistak- 
years*  imprisonment  for  high  treason,  famished  ing  the  party  for  poachers,  testified  that  he 
the  German  with  details  of  the  French  spy  sys-  summoned  them  to  halt  three  times  before 
tem,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  disclosures  by  shooting,  though  M.  de  Wangen  did  not  hear 
afterward  receiving  his  liberty.  At  the  end  the  command.  The  incident  was  closed  by 
of  May  a  chancery  clerk  at  Btrasbnrg,  named  the  German  Government's  paying  an  indem- 
Cabannes,  and  another  functionary  of  the  nity  of  50,000  marks  to  the  widow  of  M.  Bri- 
name  of  BrUckner,  were  arrested  as  spies.  An  gnon,  and  promising  to  prosecute  the  offending 
6mpIoy6  in  the  Government  lithographing  es-  soldier.  ISegotiations  were  entered  into  for 
tablishment,  August  Glausinger,  who  had  fur-  the  settlement  of  a  better  mcdtts  operandi  on 
nished  Cabannes  with  secret  printed  docn-  the  frontier  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
ments,  was  also  arrested.  of  similar  painful  affairs.  After  the  shooting 
On  June  18  a  trial  for  treason-felony  of  the  French  Government  found  it  necessary 
eight  Alsatians,  who  were  charged  with  be-  to  adopt  stringent  regulations  to  prevent  mo- 
longing  to  the  French  Patriotic  League,  was  testation  of  German  oflScials  on  French  soil, 
began  at  Leipsio.  It  was  shown  that  the  DfeMSi  af  tke  Crawi  Princei — Apprehensions  in 
Ligno  des  Patriotes,  which  was  founded  at  regard  to  the  health  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
Paris  in  May,  1872,  to  promote  the  reacquisi-  which  began  to  be  felt  in  the  summer,  have 
tion  of  tlie  proTinces,  had  established  rifle  caused  in  Germany,  not  only  sadness,  but  a 
clubs  and  gymnastic  and  vocal  societies  in  feeling  of  doubt  and  distress  regarding  the  po- 
Alsace-Lorraine,  and  that  pamphlets,  news-  litical  future,  for  high  hopes  were  entertained 

fapers,  and  song-books  designed  to  keep  alive  of  his  prospective  rei^  by  a  large  section  of 
'rench  patriotic  sentiments  had  been  dissemi-  the  German  people.  Before  he  attended  the 
nated.  The  prisoners  confessed  to  bavins  con-*  Jubilee  of  the  Queen  in  England  a  troublesome 
tributed  funas  to  the  League,  but  denied  that  ailment  affected  his  throat  which  almost  de- 
it  had  any  treasonable  or  political  object,  prived  him  of  the  power  of  speech.  His  wife 
They  were  sentenced  to  several  years'  confine-  persuaded  him  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of 
roent,  and  were  consigned  to  the  casemates  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  an  English  specialist,  who  found 
the  fortresses  of  Glatz  and  Magdeburg.  a  growth  on  the  larynx,  which  he  conclnded 
Klein  and  Grebert  were  brought  to  trial  on  was  of  a  warty  nature,  and  not  cancerous,  as 
July  4.  It  was  shown  that  Klein,  who  was  was  feared  by  German  physicians  who  had  ex- 
once  a  mason  and  architect,  and  had  been  a  amined  his  throat.  Be  was  confirmed  in  this 
sergeant  in  the  French  army  in  1870,  but  opinion  by  the  result  of  a  microscopic  exami- 
afterward  adopted  German  nationality,  had  nation  by  Prof.  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  of  a  small 
forwarded  to  Paris  information  regarding  the  portion  that  was  removed.  On  Dr,  Macken- 
Gorman  method  of  mobilization,  the  coramis-  zie*s  advice  the  excrescence  was  cut  away,  and 
aariat,  the  garrisons,  armaments,  equipments,  for  a  short  time  the  patient  was  much  relieved, 
the  dimensions  of  forts  and  trenches,  and  even  but  soon  the  growth  reappeared.  A  second 
a  complete  plan  on  a  large  scale  of  the  fortifi-  operation  had  no  better  result.  By  the  coun- 
cations  at  Mayence.  He  made  a  complete  con-  sel  of  his  physician  the  prince  went  to  Italy  as 
fesaion,  and  gave  information  against  his  fel-  cool  weather  approached,  in  order  to  have  the 
low-prisoner  and  brother-in  law,  but  was  sen-  benefit  of  a  milder  climate.  When  alarming 
tenced  to  six  years*  imprisonment  as  a  common  symptoms  again  showed  themselves,  Vienna 
felon,  while  Grebert  was  sentenced  for  five,  physicians  in  lectures  and  medical  Journals  as- 
years,  and  Erhardt,  keeper  of  a  restaurant,'  sailed  the  diagnosis  of  the  English  doctor,  and 
who  was  implicated,  was  acquitted  on  the  condemned  his  treatment  from  the  beginning, 
ground  of  lack  of  criminal  intention.  The  declaring  that  the  malady  was  cancer,  and  that 
trial  of  Cabannes  and  his  accomplices  took  an  early  excision  of  the  larynx  might  have 
place  in  November.  eradicated  it.  In  this  they  expressed  a  com- 
Tte  BaM  laddeat — On  September  25  M.  de  mon  conviction  of  the  German  medical  profes- 
Wangen,  a  sub-lieutenant  of  French  cavalry,  sion.  The  subsequent  return  of  a  more  favor- 
and  M.  Brignon,  his  game-keeper,  while  shoot-  able  condition  revived  the  hope  that  Dr.  Mao- 
ing  on  the  former^s  estate,  were  fired  on  by  a  kenzie  had  not  erred  in  his  diagnosis. 
German  soldier  who  had  been  detailed  to  act  Tte  SmbIm  of  1887-^88. — The  Reichstag  was 
as  a  forest  guard  and  prevent  poaching  on  the  opened  on  November  24.  The  speech  from 
German  side  of  the  boundary  at  Allarmont,  the  throne  spoke  of  a  gratifying  improvement 
near  Vexincourt,  in  the  Vosges,  and  in  the  in  the  finances,  which  was  expected  to  increase 
neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Raon.  Lieut,  when  the  new  sugar  and  spirit  duties  should 
de  Wangen  was  slightly  wounded,  and  his  begin  to  s1)OW  their  full  effect,  and  produce  a 
companion  was  struck  in  the-  abdomen,  and  surplus  for  the  next  year  of  50,000.000  marks. 
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In  view  of  this  a  beginning  would  be  made  all  incentive  to  independent  saving  or  all  oo- 

with  the  long-deferred  plan  of  increasing  the  casion  for  calling  on  children  or  other  relatives 

salaries  of  certain  state  functionaries.    While  for  help.    The  oontribotions  per  workman  are 

other  departments  of  industry  were  flourishing,  fixed  for  the  present  at  6  pfennigs  per  daj,  or 

agriculture  was  in  a  depressed  state  owing  to  86  marks  per  fiscal  year.    The  employers  have 

foreign  competition,  and  consequently  a  pro-  to  advance  two  thirds  of  this,  or  4  pfennigs  per 

teotive  duty  on  grain  would  be  proposed.    In  day,  but  may  deduct  2  pfennigs  per  day  from 

continuation  of  the  economic  legislation  fore-  the  stipulated  wages  of  the  workmen,  so  that 

shadowed  in  the  Imperial  message  of  Nov.  17,  their  net  charge  is  2  pfennigs  per  day.     The 

1881,  the  Reichstag  would  be  asked  to  deal  rest  of  the  contributions,  as  was  noted  above, 

with  a  bill  for  providing  state  assistance  to  is  paid  by  the  empire.    For  women  the  paj- 

old,  infirm,  and  unemployed  workingmen,  and  mentsare  two  thirds  of  those  for  men,  and  the 

to  extend  accident  insurance  to  classes  not  yet  pensions  correspondingly  less.    These  coijtri- 

provided  for;  also  to  consider  a  law  for  the  butions,  or  premiums,  are,  it  should  be  said, 

regulation  of  co-operative  societies,  and  one  merely  provisional.    Within  ten  years  after 

for  applying  to  the  wine-trade  the  principles  the  act  goes  into  effect,  a  new  and  permanent 

adopted  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  food,  scale  is  to  be  prepared,  based  on  the  experience 

The  speech  concluded  with  the  following  allu-  of  the  workings  of  the  act  and  of  the  sums  it 

sions  to  foreign  affairs:  calls  for.   The  managers  of  the  pension  system 

The  foreign  policy  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  is  »J«  *^®  Bef^sgenoueMehqft^n,  or  Msociations 

suooeflsfuUv  endeavoring  to  Btren«tncn  the  peace  of  <>«  employers,  which  were  organized  in  order 

Europe^tne  maintenaDce  of  whi^  is  its  object— by  to  carry  out  the  system  of  compulsory  insur- 

cheriahing  friendly  reladona  to  all  powers,  as  well  as  ance  against  accident.     This  utilizes  the  exist- 

SL*I?« n?i??  ;n^*«r^I?n?.Jl!f™?„^^^  i"?  machinery  and  effects  an  obvious  saving  of 

aanfiera  oi  war,  and  at  maKUur  common  cause  afnunst  ^               n^i       n       ^                •  i   ^               a. 

uigit  attacks.    The  German  Empire  has  no  ageress-  expense.      The  BerHfsgenossenuhqften  are  to 

ive  tendencies,  and  no  wants  that  could  be  satiBfled  establish  separate  accounts  for  the  new  sy»- 

by  victorious  wars.    The  unchristian  inclination  to  tem,  and  the  funds  are  to  be  kept  distinct  from 

fWl  upon  neighboring  nations  is  foreign  to  the  German  those  collected  for  insurance  against  accident, 

character,  and  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  mill-  nm^  riw-j^  ahi^.^      tk^  ^^^1^4-  ^■m^^4-^  ^t  «ik 

tary  institutions  of  the  empire  have  been  fashioned  ^  ™1*  Afflaife.— The  secret  treaty  of  alh- 

with  a  view  to  disturb  the  peace  of  our  neirfibors  by  ^^^^e  between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 

wanton  aggression.    But  for  the  warding  m  of  such  Italy  is  supposed  to  have  been  renewed  and 

airgression,  and  for  defending  our  independence,  we  signed    by   the  representatives   of  the  three 

t'JSt^wf'^'n'Jll^w^Sj^t^i^J^l^^  "^  *'"'''*  powers  at  Vienna,  on  March  13.    The  appre- 

that  we  can  calmly  contrent  eveiy  danger.  {j^^^.^^^  ^^  war  were  directed,  in   the  latter 

nieWorkHCB'slMinice  BID.— The  new  install-  part  of  the  year,  more  toward  Russia  than 
ment  in  the  Chancellor's  scheme  of  social  legis-  toward  France.  The  tension  between  Ger- 
lation  that  was  promised  in  the  Imperial  ad-  many  and  Russia,  which  the  Chancellor  had  be- 
dress,  was  brought  before  the  Reichstag  in  fore  denied,  was  revealed  by  the  attitude  of 
December.  The  bill  provides  that  all  work-  the  German  press,  and  the  interest  of  Germany 
men  who  pass  the  age  of  seventy,  or  become  in  the  Balkans  was  no  longer  strenuously  dis- 
permanently  and  completely  incapacitated  for  avowed.  The  renewal  of  the  triple  alliance 
work,  shall  have  a  pension.  Like  the  previous  was  made  certain  by  the  visit  of  Sigiior  Crispi 
acts,  it  affects  only  workmen,  apprentices,  serv-  at  Friedrichsruhe,  where  he  had  a  long  con- 
ants,  and  administrative  employ^  having  a  ference  with  Prince  Bismarck  early  in  Novem-. 
yearly  pay  of  not  more  than  2,000  marks.  The  her.  This  visit  removed  the  apprehensions  of 
pension  to  these  is  to  be  due,  however,  only  if  the  Italians  regarding  the  attitude  of  Germany 
contributions,  or,  in  onlinary  insurance  Ian-  in  the  Papal  question.  The  results  of  the 
guage,  premiums  have  been  paid  on  their  be-  meeting  are  supposed  to  be  in  this  respect  that 
half  during  a  certain  length  of  time,  which  is  to  Germany  admits  that  the  Pope  is  an  Italian 
be  thirty  years  in  case  of  the  pension  for  old  subject,  under  Italian  juris<liction,  and  there- 
age  and  five  years  in  case  of  that  for  disability,  fore  outside  of  the  possibility  of  interference 
We  say  contributions  must  be  paid  on  their  be-  of  other  nations  between  the  Pope  and  Italy, 
half,  for  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  in-  It  was  feared  that  the  death  of  Signor 
surance  acts,  contributions  are  paid  only  in  Depretis  would  weaken  the  bonds  uniting 
part  by  the  workmen  themselves.  Not  more  Italian  policy  with  that  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
than  one  third  is  paid  by  them,  another  third  tria;  but  these  bonds  have  been  strengthened 
is  paid  by  the  employers,  and  the  last  third  under  Signor  Crispi,  who,  on  his  return  homo, 
comes  from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  that  is,  from  annonnc^  that  Italy  had  allied  herself  with 
taxation  of  the  community  at  large.  The  pen-  the  two  empires  for  the  maintenance  of  Euro- 
sion  in  case  of  old  age  is  120  marks  per  year ;  pean  peace.  He  also  intimated  that  an  under- 
that  for  disability  varies  from  a  minimum  of  standing  between  Italy  and  England  had  se- 
120  marks  to  a  maximum  of  250  marks,  ac-  cured  the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean, 
cording  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  con-  The  German  press  gave  prominence  to  these 
tributions  have  been  paid.  The  sums  seem  statements;  and  it  is  generally  understood 
pitiful  enough ;  possibly  they  have  been  made  that  if  Austria  should  be  menaced  by  Russia 
smaU  intentionally,  in  order  not  to  take  away  or  Germany  by  France,  the  Italian  army  will 
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form  part  of  the  defensive  ajstem,  and  the  to  outsidersw  but  have  their  asea  in  strengthen- 

English  fleet,  in  conjnnction  with  the  Italian  ing  the  bona  that  unites  its  membership, 

navy,  will  be  able  to  guarantee  the  coasts  and  Springfield,  Illinois,  was  the  birthplace  of 

the  porta  of  Italy  against  a  French  descent.  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repnblio,  better  known 

C«lMilMi~There  have  been  taken  recently  by  its  initials  as  the  G.  A.  R.  During  the  win- 
under  the  protectorate  of  the  Imperial  Gov-  ter  of  1865-^66,  a  considerable  number  of  sol- 
ernment  the  following  territories  in  Africa:  diers  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  the 
(1)  The  territory  of  Togo  on  the  Slave  Coast,  United  States  were  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of 
with  the  districts  of  Porto  Seguro  and  Little  Springfield,  and  Dr.  B.  F.  Stephenson,  late 
Popo;  (2)  the  territory  of  Cameroon,  bound-  surgeon  of  the  Fourteenth  Illinois  Infantry, 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  was  so  prominent  in  perfecting  the  orffaniza- 
del  Rey  and  ou  the  south  by  the  Campo  river;  tion  that  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  naving 
(8)  the  territory  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Af-  founded  the  now  powerful,  prosperous,  and 
rica,  bounded  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Counene  well-organized  association  that  numbers  its 
river  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south  the  members  by  the  hundred  thousand. 
Orange  river,  with  the  exception  of  Whale  After  much  discussion  among  the  original 
Bay,  and  extending  to  terntories  in  the  in-  projectors,  it  was  decided  that  the  element  of 
terior  acquired  by  treaty ;  (4)  the  territories  secrecy  was  best  adapted  to  further  the  objects 
of  the  negro  chiefs  of  Usagara,  Nguru,  Use-  of  the  order,  and  at  the  first  regular  meeting  a 
guha,  and  Ukami,  described  in  the  patent  of  ritual  was  adopted,  with  prescribed  oaths  and 
protection  issued  on  February  27,  1885 ;  (5)  ceremonies  of  initiation,  and  the  association 
the  territory  of  Vitou.  was  launched  with  a  purpose  that  has  been 

On  March  28,  1887,  the  territory  of  Victo-  most  successfully  carried  out. 

ria,  which  was  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  The  first  post  wast  formed  in  Decatur,  Illinois, 

Britain,  was  formally  handed  over  to  the  Ger-  on  the  night  of  April  6,  1866,  and  the  entire 

roan  authorities  to  be  thenceforth  incorpo-  staff  of  compositors  of  the  Decatur ''  Tribune  " 

rated  in  the  colony  of  Cameroon,  in  accordance  being,  as  it  happened,  eligible  to  membership, 

with  an  agreement  between  the  two  govern-  was  mustered  in.     This  enabled  the  young 

ments.  fraternity  to  have  its  printing  done  with  closed 

In  the  Pacific  ocean  the  protection  of  the  doors,  and  four  hundred  copies  of  the  ritual 

Emperor  has  been  extended  over  the  Marshall  were  soon  printed  and  bound  for  distribution. 

Isles,  which  have  an  area  of  110  square  kilo-  The  town  was  placarded  with  notices  like  the 

metres  and  10,000  inhabitants,  and  over  the  following:  ^*G.  A.  R.,  Post  No.  1,  Decatur, 

regions  acquired    by  the  Company  of  New  April  6,  1866,"  and  in  a  short  time  a  large 

Guinea.    The  latter  comprise  King  William^s  proportion  of  the  veterans  in  the  neighborhood 

Land,  situated  on  the  northeast  coast  of  New  had  applied  for  membership.    The  objects  of 

Guinea,  with  an  area  of  179,250  square  kilo-  the  order,  as  publicly  annonuced,   were  as 

metres,  and  109,000  inhabitantM;  the  Bismarck  follow  : 

Archipelago,  with  52,200  square  kilometres  of  First :  To  preserve  and  strengthen  those  kind 
land  surface,  and  188,000  inhabitants;  and  the  and  fraternal  feelings  which  bind  together  the 
portion  of  the  Solomon  Islands  that  is  situated  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  united  to 
north  of  the  line  of  demarkation  agreed  on  be-  suppress  the  late  rebellion,  and  to  perpetuate 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Germany  on  April  6,  the  history  and  memory  of  the  dead. 
1886,  having  an  area  of  22,000  square  kilo-  Second :  To  assist  such  former  comrades-in- 
met  res,  and  about  80,000  inhabitants.  arms  as  need  help  and  protection,  and  to  ex- 

CBAND  ABn  OF  THE  BEPUBUC    However  tend  needful  aid  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 

objectionable  secret  societies  may  be  on  gen-  those  who  have  fallen. 

eral  principles,  the  fact  of  their  wide-spread  Third:  To  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the 
existence  is  an  indisputable  proof  of  their  United  States  of  America,  based  upon  a  par- 
popularity.  They  are  found  in  all  nations  and  amount  respect  for  and  fidelity  to  the  national 
under  all  conditions  of  civilization  and  barbar-  Constitution  and  laws ;  to  discountenance  what- 
ism,  and,  after  an  inefiTectual  struggle  to  sup-  ever  tends  to  weaken  loyalty,  incites  to  insur- 
press  them,  even  the  most  conservative  of  our  rection,  treason,  and  rebellion,  or  in  any  man- 
nniversities  and  colleges  have  been  forced  to  ner  impairs  the  efilciency  or  permanency  of 
make  the  best  of  them  and  rec^ignize  their  in-  our  free  institutions ;  and  to  encourage  the 
fiuence  as  one  of  the  elements  of  social  life  that  spread  of  universal  liberty,  equal  rights,  and 
must  bo  accepted,  and,  if  possible,  converted  to  justice  to  all  men. 

good  and  u^erul  ends.  No  combination  of  per-  The  organization  of  Post  No.  1,  at  Spring- 
sons  can  exist,  indeed,  without  some  interior  field,  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Post  No.  2 
affairs  of  its  own  which  it  is  not  policy  to  give  at  the  same  place,  and  Dr.  Stephenson  was 
to  the  world  at  large.  recognized  as  Provisional  Commander-in-Chief. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  when  the  In  the  mean  time,  other  associations  having  the 

idea  of  a  society  of  veteran  soldiers  was  first  same  general  end  in  view,  seeing  the  advan- 

conceived  it  should  have  been  deemed  wise  to  tage  of  united  action,  dissolved  their  organi- 

organize  it  with  a  system  of  signs,  grips,  and  zations,  and  were  duly  received  into  the  Grand 

passwords,  which  may  seem  very  unnecessary  Army  of  the  Republic. 
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On  October  81, 1866,  a  call  was  isaaed  for  a  dates  and  places  of  their  election  correspond- 

National  Oonvention,  which  was  held  in  In-  ing  with  the  annaal  encampments  as  indi- 

dianapolis  November  20,  with  representatives  oated: 

present  from   Illinois,  MissDori,  Kansas,  Wis-        1.  Stephen  A.  Hnrlbnt,  of  Illinois,  Indianap- 

oonsin,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Iowa,  olis,  Nov.  20,  1866. 

Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  the  District  of  Colnm-       2.  John  A.  Logan,  of  IlHnois,  Philadelphia, 

bia.    Gen.  Stephen  A.  Hnrlbut,  of   niinoia,  Jan.  15,   1868;  re-elected  (8)  at  Cincinnati, 

was  elected  Commander -in- Ohief,  with  Dr.  May  12,  1869;  and  again  (4)  at  Washington, 

Stephenson  as  his  Adjntant-General.  May  11,  1870  (died  Dec  26,  1886). 

The  second  general  meeting,  which  was  the       5.  Ambrose  E.  Bnrnside,  of  Rhode  Island, 

first  officially  named  an  '*  Encampment,"  met  Boston,  May  10,  1871 ;  re-elected  (6)  at  Cleve- 

in  the  oooncil  chambers  of  Independence  Hall,  land.  May  8,  1872  (died  Sept.  8, 1881). 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  15, 1868,  and  Gen.  John  A.        7.  Charles  Devins,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  New 

Logan  was  chosen  Commander-in-Chief.    At  Haven,  Conn.,  May  14,  1878;  re-elected  (8)  at 

this  time,  owing  to  various  dissensions,  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  18,  1874. 
order  experienced  a  period  of  depression.    It        9.  John  F.  Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  Chi- 

was  charged  with  being  a  secret  political  or-  cago.  May  12,  1875 ;  re-elected  (10)  at  Phila- 

gaoization,  and,  during  the  two  or  three  jears  delphia,  June  80,  1876. 
that  foUowed,  its  membership  was  largely  re-        11.  Juhn  C.  Robinson,  of  New  York,  Provi- 

dnced  hj  resignation,  and  the  loss  was  hardly  dence,  R.  I.,  June  26,  1877 ;  re-elected  (12>  at 

balanced  by  new  recruits.    The  constitution  Springfield,  Mass.,  June  4,  1878. 
and  by-laws  were  revised  and  adapted  to  the        18.  William  Earnshaw,  of  Ohio,  Albany,  N. 

requirements  of  the  case,  resnlting  eventually  T.,  June  17, 1879. 

in  renewed  vitality,  and  in  its  establishment        14.  Louis  Wagner,  of  Pennsylvania,  Day- 

on  a  basis  of  assured  prosperity.     Under  the  ton,  O.,  Jone  8,  1880. 

present  constitution  the  following  named  per-        15.  George  B.  Merrill,  of  Massachusetts,  In- 

sons  are  eligible  for  membership :  Soldiers  and  dianapolis,  June  15,  1881. 
sailors  of  the  United  States  army,  navy,  or  ma-        16.  Paid  Vandcrvoort,  of  Nebraska,  Balti- 

rine  corps,  between  April  12,  1861,  and  April  more,  June  21,  1882. 

9,  1865,  in  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the       17.  Robert  B.  Beath,  of  Pennsylvania,  Den- 
rebellion,  and  those  having  been  honorably  ver,  July  25,  1888. 

discharged  therefrom  after  such  service,  and        18.  John  S.  Kountz,  of  Ohio,  Minneapolis, 

of  such  State  regiments  as  were  called  into  ac-  July  28,  1884. 

tive  service  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  United        19.  S.  S.  Burdette,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 

States  general  officers  between  the  dates  men-  Portland,  Me.,  June  24,  1885. 
tioned,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the        An  organization  so  powerful  in  numbers  and 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.    No  person  shall  influence  could  not  but  ezdte  animosities  based 

be  eligible  who  has  at  any  time  borne  arms  upon  supposed   political  sympathies,  and  as 

against  the  United  States.  early  in  its  history  as  1869  it  was  deemed  best 

The  order  has  from  the  first  taken  a  promi-  at  the  annual  encampment,  held  that  year  in 

nent  part  in  the  observance  of  Decoration  Cincinnati,  to  adopt  the  following  rule : 
Day,  or,   as  it   is  now  more  appropriately        '*  No  officer  or  comrade  of  the  Grand  Army 

known,  Memorial  Day.    May  80  of  each  year  of  the  Republic  shall  in  any  manner  use  this 

has   been  set  apart  as  a  national   holiday ;  organization  for  partisan  purposes,  and  no  dis- 

banks  and  public  offices  are  closed,  and  the  cnssion  of  partisan  questions  shall  be  permitted 

survivors  of  the  National  armies  meet  at  their  at  any  of  its  meetmgs,  nor  shall  any  noinina- 

respective  posts  and  march  together  to  deco-  tions  for  political  purposes  be  made.^*    It  is  one 

rate  with  fiowers  and  appropriate  devices  the  thine  to  pass  such  a   resolution,  and  quite 

graves  of  their  former  comrades.    A  simple  another  to  carry  it  out  in  letter  and  in  spirit 

uniform  has  been  adopted  similar  to  that  worn  In  the  nature  of  things  it  was  unavoidable  that 

in  the  service,  and  the  occasion  is  an  impres-  members  should  become  candidates  for  office, 

sive  one  in  almost  every  considerable  town  and  that  members  already  holding  public  office 

and  village  in  the  Northern  United  States.  should  be  prominent  in  the  conduct  of  Grand 

When  on  duty,  or  on  occasions  of  state  and  Army  affairs,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  a  re- 
ceremony,  members  of  the  Grand  Army —  markable  degree  unseemly  partisanship  has 
'* comrades"  as  they  are  officially  termed —  been  avoided,  and  certainly  no  formal  action 
wear  the  badge  designated  as  No.  1  in  the  il-  has  at  any  time  been  taken  that  can  fairly  becon- 
lustration.  No.  2  is  the  officers^  badge,  No.  8  strued  as  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  rule  cited, 
the  post  or  retired  officers^  badge,  and  No.  4  Another  charge  that  has  been  brought  against 
the  button  worn  when  off  duty  and  in  civil-  the  organization  is  that  it  tends  to  keep  alive 
ian^s  dress.  The  cross-bars  designate  the  rank  the  bitter  memories  of  the  civil  war,  but  such 
of  the  wearer  according  to  the  insignia  of  the  charges  have  never  come  from  the  soldiers  of 
United  States  Army,  and  all  the  metal-work  is  the  Confederacy.  Indeed,  its  relations  with 
of  bronze,  made  from  cannon  captured  during  similar  organizations  among  veterans  of  the 
the  civil  war.  The  commanders-in-chief  of  Confederate  service  have  ever  been  roost 
the  Grand  Army  have  been  as  follows,  the  friendly,  and  upon  severid  occasions  ez-soldiers 
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of  both  armies  have  met  and  fraternized  on  the  The  elections  of  1886  resulted  in  the  return 

most  amicable  terms.  to  Parliament  of  818  Oonservatives,  78  Liberal 

The  order  is  constantly  active  in  aiding  de-  Unionists,  194  Gladstonian  Liberals,  and  86 

serving  applicants  for  pensions,  and  in  expos-  Irish  Home  Rulers,  giving  a  normal  minority 

ing  unworthy  attempts — and  they  are  many —  to  the  Oonservative  government,  which  was 

to  defraud  the  Government  through  uigust  formed  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme 

claims.    During  the  year  more  than  $268,000  of  home  rule  for  Ireland,  of  112  in  a  house  of 

have  been  officially  ezpendetl  in  the  relief  of  670  members.    The  metropolis  sent  48  Con- 

famUies  of  deceased  and  dependent  soldiers,  servatives,  11    Gladstonians,  and   8    Liberal 

and  probably  an  equal  amount  has  been  con-  Unionists ;  the  rest  of  England  elected  287 

tributed  by  members  in  a  private  way  calling  Conservatives,   116  Gladstonian  Liberals,  49 

for  no   official   record.    Daring  the  sixteen  Liberal  Unionists,  and  1  Irish  Home  Ruler, 

years  from  1871  to  1886,  the  sura  of  $1,178,-  who  was  returned  for  one  of  the  divisions  of 

688.60  has  been  disbursed  for  charitable  pur-  the  city  of  Liverpool ;  Wales  returned  4  Con- 

Soses.    Tliese  large  sums  have  been  distributed  servatives,  24   Gladatonians,  and    2    Liberal 

irectly  to  those  whose  needs  were  personally  Unionists ;   Scotland  returned    12  Conserva- 

known  to  the  donors,  and  it  is  probable  that  tives,  48  Gladstonians,  and  17  Union  Liberals ; 

very  little    has  gone  to  unworthy  pension-  and  in  Ireland  17  Conservatives,  2  Liberal 

ers.    Twice  within  a  few  years,  during  the  yel-  Unionists,  and  84  Home  Rulers  were  elected, 

low-fever  epidemic  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Of  the  285  Conservatives  elected  in  England 

and  immediately  after  the  Charleston  earth-  the  boroughs  returned  98,  besides  the  48  Lon- 

quake,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  issue  a  general  don  members,  the  county  districts  185,  and  the 

call  for  aid  to  sufferers,  a  large  majority  of  universities  4.    Of  the  Welsh  Conservatives  8 

whom  must  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  re-  represent  boroughs  and  1  a  coimty  constitu- 

bellion  during    the  civil  war.    In   both  in-  ency.    In  Scotland  1  borough,  9  county  dis- 

stances  the  oraer  has  promptly  and  generously  tricts,  and  both  the  universities  of  Edinburgh 

responded    with    pecuniary    assistance.    The  and  Glasgow  are  represented  by  Conservatives, 

latest  accessible  figures  place  the  total  present  In  Ireland  the  universities,  4  boroughs,  and  11 

membership  at  872,674,  and  the  number  of  re-  county  constituencies  sent  Conservative  mem- 

cruits  during  1887  numbered  about  47,000.  bers  to  Parliament.    Liberal  Unionists  were 

The  order  is  in  fact  a  supplementary  pension  elected  by  2  of  the  districts  of  London,  16 

bureau.    That  it  should  talce  an  active  part  in  other  boroughs,  88  county  districts,  and  1  uni- 

maktng  known  its  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  versity ;  by  1  borough  and  1  county  constitu- 

Govemment  bureau,  is  to  be  expected.    Its  ency  in  Wales ;  by  8  boroughs  and  9  county 

members  are  now  too  far  advanced  in  life  ever  districts  in  Scotland ;  and  by  2  county  divisions 

again  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  the  repub-  in  Ireland.  Gladstonian  Liberals  were  returned 

lie,  but  their  influence  is  still  potent  for  loy-  from  11  of  the  divisions  of  the  metropolis,  50 

aJty  and  good  government.  (Sec  Loyal  Legion  other  borough  constituencies,  and  66  county 

and  Medal  of  Honob.)  constituencies  in  England ;  from   7  boroughs 

GREAT  BRITAIll  AND  IRELAHIly  a  monarchy  and  17  connty  districts  in  Wales;  and  from  22 

in  western  Europe.    The  supreme  legislative  boroughs  and  21  county  districts  in  Scotland, 

power  is  exeroisea  by  Parliament.   Parliaments  The  Irish  members  were  returned  from  12 

nold  their  sessions  annually,  meeting  about  the  Irish  boroughs,  1  English   borough,  and  72 

middle  of  February.    The  session  is  usually  Irish  county  districts. 

closed  by  prorogation  about  the  middle  of  Au-  The  representation  act  of  1884,  with  the 
gust.  Parliament  is  divided  into  two  houses,  redistribution  act  of  1885,  increased  the  num- 
The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  hereditary  her  of  voters  from  8,152,919  to  5,707,581. 
peers ;  peers  created  by  the  sovereign,  English  The  ntmaber  of  county  electors  was  increased 
bishops,  who  have  seats  ex  officio,  Irish  peers,  in  England  from  966,719  to  2,586,580 ;  in  Scot- 
who  are  elected  for  life,  and  Scottish  repre-  land,  from  99,652  to  825,529 ;  in  Ireland,  from 
sentative  peers,  who  are  chosen  anew  for  each  165,997  to  681,649.  The  number  entitled  to 
Parliament.  In  1886  the  House  of  Lords  con-  the  borough  franchise  was  increased  in  £ng- 
sisted  of  549  members,  of  whom  5  were  peers  land  from  1,651,782  to  1,840,044;  in  Scotland, 
of  the  blood  royal,  2  archbishops,  22  dukes,  20  from  210,789  to  285,051;  in  Ireland,  from 
marquises,  118  earls,  29  viscounts,  24  bishops,  58,021  to  106,109.  The  82,569  electors  who 
285  barons,  16  Scottish  peers,  and  28  Irish  choose  the  9  university  representatives  under 
representative  peers.  There  are  20  Scotch  and  the  act  of  1885  were  formerly  included  in  the 
65  Irish  peers  who  have  no  seats  in  the  House  borough  electors.  The  total  number  of  voters 
of  Lords.  The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  wan  increased  in  England  from  2,618,451  to 
670  members,  of  whom  288  represent  county  4,391,260;  in  Scotland,  from  810,441  to  574,- 
constituencies ;  860.  boroughs;  and  9,  univer-  858;  and  in  Ireland,  from  224,018  to  741,918. 
sities.  For  England  there  are  258  county.  237  An  act  passed  in  1872,  requiring  parliamentary 
borough,  and  5  university  members;  in  Scot-  elections  to  be  by  secret  vote  and  by  ballot  ex- 
land,  89  county,  81  borough,  and  2  university  pired  in  1880,  but  has  since  been  continued 
members;  in  Ireland,  85  county,  16  borough,  from  year  to  year.  The  Parliament  which 
and  2  university  members.  was  opened  in  August,  1886,  is  the  24th  of 
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tbe  United  Kingdom  and  the  12tb  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised,  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign,  bj  tbe  Cabinet.  Tbe 
Prime  Minister,  who  usually  holds  the  ofSce 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  is  tbe  repre- 
sentative of  tbe  m^ority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  selects  his  colleagues  and  dispenses 
all  tbe  patronage  of  tbe  Government. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Queen  Victoria  I, 
born  May  24,  1819.  The  heir-apparent  is  Al- 
bert Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  born  Nov.  9, 
1841.  His  eldest  son,  Prince  Albert  Vict<»r, 
born  Jan.  8,  1864,  is  next  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession. 

The  present  Cabinet,  constituted  on  Aug.  8, 
1886,  and  reconstructed  on  Jan.  14,  1887,  is 
composed  of  the  following  ministers:  Prime 
Minister,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  born  in 
1830,  who  on  Jan.  14,  1887,  exchanged  the 
post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  fur  that  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
be  had  held  when  Prime  Minister  before  in 
1885-'86 ;  Lord  Hish  Chancellor  and  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  Baron  Halsbury,  formerly 
Sir  Hardinge  S.  Gitford,  who  filled  the  s^me 

Eost  in  Lord  Salisbury's  former  Cabinet ;  First 
lOrd  of  the  Treasury,  W.  H.  Smith,  previously 
Secretary  for  War,  who  received  his  present 
appointment  on  Jan.  14, 1887 ;  Lord  President 
of  tbe  Privy  Council,  Viscount  Cranbrook, 
formerly  Gathorne  Hardy,  who  was  made  a 
peer  in  1878,  and  was  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  tbe  former  Conservative  Cabinet ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Georse  Joachim  Go- 
schen,  who  was  formerly  affiliated  with  the 
Liberal  party,  and  more  recently  with  the  Lib- 
eral Unionists,  and  who  received  his  appoint- 
ment on  Jan.  14,  1887,  succeeding  Lord  Ran- 
dolph 11.  S.  Churchill,  who  had  withdrawn  from 
tbe  Cabinet;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Henry  Matthews;  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Edward  Stanhope,  who  was 
Colonial  Secretary  before  tbe  reconstruction  of 
the  Cabinet ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, Sir  Henry  Thurstan  Holland,  who  was 
transferred  from  the  post  of  Vice-President  of 
the  Council  to  a  Cabinet  office  on  Jan.  17, 1887 ; 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Viscount  Cross, 
who  was  Home  Secretary  in  the  last  Conserva- 
tive Cabinet,  and  was  raised  to  tbe  peerage  in 
1886,  having  been  previously ,  Sir  Richard 
Cross ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
G«)orge  Hamilton,  who  held  the  same  appoint- 
ment under  Lord  Salisbury  before ;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  Lord  Ashbourne,  formerly 
Edward  Gibson,  member  of  Parliament  for 
Dublin  University,  who  was  Attorney -General 
and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  under  previous 
Conservative  governments,  and  was  created  a 
peer  on  resuming  tbe  latter  office  in  1886,  and 
given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Arthur  J. 
Balfour,  who  received  the  appointment  on  the 
resignation  of  tbe  office  by  Sir  Michael  Hioks- 
Beach,  having  previously  had  a  seat  in  the 


Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland ; 
Chancellor  of  tbe  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Lord 
John  Manners,  who  was  Postmaster-General 
in  1885 ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Lord  Stanley  de  Preston,  formerly  Sir  Fred- 
erick Stanley,  who  was  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies in  1885 ;  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  C.  T.  Ritchie,  who  was  given  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  Minister  without  a  port- 
folio. Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach,  who  retired 
from  tbe  Irish  secretaryship  in  March,  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health,  but  retaiined  a  seat  in  tbe 
Cabinet.  A.  J.  Balfour  was  succeeded  as  Sec- 
retary for  Scotland  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

Ina  and  P^vltttM.— The  British  Empire 
covers  an  area  of  8,981,130  square  mUes,  or 
28.260,100  square  kilometres,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  most  recent  enumera- 
tions, of  810,735,840  persons. 

The  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  120,838 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  water  areas,  but  in- 
cluding tbe  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Norman  Isl- 
ands. The  annual  computation  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General for  1887  makes  the  population  of 
England  28,247,161,  of  Scotland,  8,991,499, 
and  of  Ireland,  4,852,914.  Including  the  popu- 
lation of  tbe  adjacent  islands  and  the  soldiers 
and  seamen  abroad,  as  returned  in  tbe  census 
of  1881,  the  total  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  87,448,198. 

The  vital  statistics  for  England  for  tbe  last 
five  years  reported  are  as  follow : 


YEAIUB. 

VMMT^tm. 

BbtiM. 

DMdM. 

UrtlM. 

1882 

204,405 
206.884 
2044101 
197,745 
195,606 

889,018 
890,722 
906,760 
894,270 
90a,216 

516,654 
622,997 
5S0.828 
522,750 
537,078 

872^ 

18S8 

867,725 
875,922 
871,590 
866,188 

1884 

lftS6 

1886 

The  statistics  for  Scotland 

were  as 

follow : 

TIARS. 

ManliSM. 

BbllM. 

DmOtM, 

a«t|iaiflr 

MrthL 

1882 

26,574 
26,656 
26.061 
2^^56 
24,469 

126,182 
124,462 
129,041 
126.110 
127,927 

72.966 

76,867 
75.12S 
74.606 
78,622 

58,216 

18S8 

47^ 

18S4 

68,918 

1885 

51.507 

1886 

54«806 

The  returns  for  Ireland  give  tbe  following 
results : 


TRAILS. 

MtfllilgM. 

BIrtlia. 

Dwiltt. 

SnrplHflr 

birtlM. 

1882 

22,029 
21368 
22,565 
21,177 
20,681 

122,648 
118,168 
118,875 
115,951 
118,995 

88,600 
96,228 
87,164 
9a712 
67,876 

84,148 

1888 

1884 

21,985 
81,721 

1885    

26^289 

1866 

2e,€l» 

The  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  States  from  1815  to  1886  was  7,- 
486,686;  to  tbe  British  provinces  of  North 
America,  1,855,678;  to  Australia  and  Kew 
Zealand,  1,567,981 ;  to  other  countries,  438,- 
834,  making  in  all  11,344,079.  In  1R86  the 
number  of  emigrants  who  left  Great  Britain, 
including  94,870  foreigners  and  3,531  of  un- 
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known  oriftin,  wet  830,801.  Tliere  were  83,- 
066  Eaglish  and  Weli>h,  Ifl,786  )!icotch,'G2,B58 
JrJHh,  &iid  88,07fl  foreign  posHecgera  whose  des- 
tination WW  the  United  SUtea.  Of  the  146,- 
SIO  EngliBb  emigranta,  18,886  sailed  for  Can- 
ada, 88,764  fur  Anatralia,  and  ]0,68fi  went  to 
other  countries  and  colonies,  exttaaive  of  Ibose 
wliose  deitinatioD  was  the  United  States. 
Among  the  2G,32S  Scotch  who  emigrated, 
8,971  were  destined  for  Britiih  America,  4,340 
for  Anstralia,  and  1,820  to  other  countries. 
Of  the  61,876  Irish  emigranls,  the  number 
who  departed  for  Oanada  was  2,888;  for  Aus- 
tralia, fi.078;  and  for  other  coantries,  4£8. 
The  nnmber  of  immigrant  into  Great  Britain 
fn  1886,  including  the  foreign  emigranta  pasB- 
ingthrongb,  was  108,876. 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  computed  I17  the  Kegis- 
trar-General  in  1886,  was  as  follows:  London, 
4.088,928;  Liverpool  GT9. 724;  Glasgow,  618,- 
966;  Birmingham,  497,769;  Dnlilin,  8&8,082; 
UaDcbmtor.  887,842;  Leeds,  888,189;  Shef- 
field. 800,716;  Edinburgh,  £50,616; 'Bristol, 
218,169 ;  Bradford,  214.481  :  Nottingham, 
21I.4S4;  Salford,  204,075;  Hull,  186,292; 
Newcastle,  158,209. 

CHHMvni — The  total  value  of  the  imports  of 
merchandise  io  1886  was  £849,863,000,  as 
•gainst  £870,968,000  in  1886.  and  £390,019,- 
000  in  1884.  The  Taloe  of  the  eiporta  was 
£388,667,000,  aa  against  £371,404,000  in  1866, 
and  £295,968,000  in  1884.  The  total  volome  of 
commerce  was  £61 8,530,000  In  18S6,  ns  against 
£642,873,000  in  188fi  and  £685,987,000  in 
1884.  The  exports  of  BHtiflb  products  am onnt- 
rd  to  £212,483.000  in  1886,  as  against  £213,- 
045,000  in  186G,  and  £23.3,025.000  in  1SS4. 

The  commerce  with  the  principal  ooramer- 
clal  DAtioDS  in  168S  was  as  follows,  in  pounds 
Bterling: 


£31.840,000  went  to  India,  £29.388.000  to 
Australasia,  £7.889,000  to  British  America, 
£8.304,000  to  South  Africa,  and  £10,501,000 
to  other  possesaions. 

The  values  of  the  chief  ezfiorts  of  British 
produce  for  1885  and  1866  were  as  follow: 


nroKTS. 

ISSO. 

1I,6«M»4 
&0K.8IS 

ISM. 

CattoD  plant  BDDdt.  whit*  or  pliUi 

Collod  phBU  .nd  dyri  rood.*rr:. . . . 

K,tW.«l< 
ITJIV.4B4 
1.1M.TO) 

Imn,  Ur.  boll,  ucl*.  ud  rod 

rsis 

"IS^-Si 

i,sa,ui 

_il,TI0,T»8 

Wor.t.d«D«. 

Carpeta  u>d  dnineti 

OtbH-wooKntkbrtu... 

Wgolu  mid  wonted  rn 

5KI 

tt,m«ci 

S4.IRMH 

The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  ii 
port,  in  pounds  sterling,  were  in  1&66  ai 
1886  as  follow: 


oooxnus. 

Bi,«oo,noo 
sa.8w,DDa 

'A'SS 

8.HT.O00 
10.8ST.I)00 

fissloou 

■.pA 

SB,9SB.<IM 

8.M1.IW1 

II.IKAOO0 

UFOBTS. 

isas. 

IBSA. 

II           81 
11          M 

t       «s 

11       «e 

1(         *o 
11          M 

1       e< 

The  declared  valne  of  the  imports  of  precious 
metals  in  1886  was  £20,804.000,  of  which 
£18,892.000  were  gold  and  £7.472,000  silver; 
the  exports  were  £21,007,000,  comprising 
£18.784,000  of  gold  and  £7,228,000  of  silver. 
British  colonial  pc«<>etsiona  participated  in  the 
import  trade  to  the  extent  of  £81,884.000,  the 
imports  from  India  a'nounMng  to  £32,131.000, 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  £20,954,- 
000,  from  British  North  America  to  £10,415,- 
000,  from  British  South  Africa  to  £4,671,000, 
from  Singapore  to  £4,878,000.  and  from  other 
colonies  to  £9,840,000.  The  exports  to  Brit- 
ish coloniea  amounted  to  £76,507,000,  of  which 


The  qiiantities  of  the  chief  imports  in  1886 
md  1886,  given  in  hundredweights,  except 
where  otherwise  designated,  were  as  follow: 


■-roai* 

1880. 

£,«0I.ST8 

■S 

iBse. 

f!IS7'^*™i]*irfV 

ii«a»d«Mnr 

«.»«T.1«T 

Sb»'pa»llamU(litint>») 

l.(Mi,»«I 

The  quantity  of  grain  and  flour  imported, 
per  head  of  popolation,  in  1886,  was  2&0'79 
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pounds,  as  compared  with  155*86  poands  in  chequer  at  the  be^nning  of  the  year,  amonnted 

1869;  of  sugar,   74*28  pounds,  as  compared  to  £89;869,000.    The  actual  revenue  was  £90,- 

with  42*66  pounds ;  of  bacon  and  hams,  11*47  778,000.    Tiie  receipts  from  customs,  which 

Eounds,  as  compared  with  2*68  pounds;  of  were  first  estimated  at £19,700,000,  were £20,- 

utter,  7*15   pounds,  as  compared  with  4*52  155,000;  stamps,  £11,880,000,  exceeding  the 

pounds ;  of  cneese,  6*48  pounds,  as  compared  estimate  by  £465,000 ;  land  -  tax  and  house 

with  8*52  pounds;    of  tea,  5  02  pounds,  as  duty,  £2,980,000,  which   was  £60,000  more 

compared  with  8*68  pounds.  than  the  estimate ;  property  and  income-tax, 

BTaTlgatlei.— The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  en-  £15,900,000,   being  £145,000  more  than  the 

guged  in  foreign  commerce  entered  at  British  estimate,  the  Sd.  income  -  tax  having    been 

ports  in  1886  was  81,035,618,  of  which  22,-  more  thoroughly  collected  than  in  previous 

741,061   tons  were  under   the   British,    and  years;  the  post-office  and  telegraphs,  estimated 

8,294,557  under  foreign  flags.    The  steam  ton-  to  yield  £8,270,000  and  £1,780  000  respectire- 

nage  entered  was  24,410,809,  of  which  19,-  ly,    produced    £8,450,000    and    £1,880,000; 

791,481  tons  were  British  and  4,619,828  for-  crown-knds,  £870,000;  interest  on  advances, 

eism.    The  total  tonnage  cleared  was  81,805,-  £1,176,000.     The  excise  revenue  fell  below 

459,  of  which  23,887,288  tons  were  British,  the  estimate,  producing  £25,250,000  instead  of 

The  steam  tonnage  cleared  was  24,992,884,  the  £25,694,000  that  it  was  expected  to  yield. 

British  steamers  being  represented  by  20,250,-  The  expenditure  for  1886-''87  also  exceeded 

706  tons.    The  aggregate  burden  of  vessels  the  estimates  by  reason  of  supplementary  rates, 

entered  with  cargoes  was  24,778,698 ;  cleared.  The  totnl  expenditure  was   £90,116,000,   of 

29,171,079.    The  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  which  £60,294,000,  or  £497,000  more  than  the 

in  the  coasting  trade  entered  in  1886  was  44,-  original  estimate,  was  for  the  supply  services. 

005,888 ;  cleared,  37,420,204.  Mr.  Gk)schen,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

The  number  of  vessels  on  the  registers  of  in  presenting  hisfinancial  statement  with  regard 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1886  was  22,409,  of  to  the  revenue,  to  illustrate  its  gradual  loss  of 
7,821,000  tons,  of  which  6,680.  of  8,962,000  all  elasticity,  showed  how  the  increased  prod- 
tons,  were  steamers.  The  number  of  vessels  uce  of  the  taxes  had  fallen  from  10*8  per  cent, 
registered  in  British  colonies  was  16,148,  of  in  the  five  years  1860-^65,  and  24  per  cent,  in 
1,924,000  tons.  The  number  of  sailing-vessels  1870-'75,  to  1  per  cent,  in  the  fiscal  year 
built  in  Great  Britain  in  1885  was  459,  of  1886-'87.  The  most  notable  features  have  been 
208,411  tons;  the  number  of  steamers,  898,  of  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  alcoholic  reve- 
196,975  tons.  nue,  showing  that  the  habits  of  the  British 

KailrwidSt — The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  people  have  reformed  in  respect  to  the  use  of 

in  operation  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  progress  of  the  free 

end  of  1886  was  19*,  882,  of  which  13,678  miles  breakfast- table  movement.     Mr.   Goschen  il- 

were  in  England  and  Wales,  8,022  in  Scotland,  lustrated  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 

and  2,632  in  Ireland.    The  cost  of  construe-  revenue  raised  from  the  higher  classes  by  refer- 

tion  was  £828,344,000.    The  gross  receipts  in  ence  to  the  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  the  differ- 

1886  were  £69,592,000,  as  compared  with  £69,-  ent  schedules  of  the  income-tax,  and  drew  the 

556,000  in  1885 ;  the  net  receipts,  £88,078,-  general  conclusion  that  the  commercial  and 

000,  as  compared  with  £82,768,000.  agricultural  depression,  while  it  had  touched 

Posts  and  Tdegraphh — The  number  of  letters  the  two  extremes  of  the  social  scale  severely, 
transmitted  by  the  post-office  during  the  year  had  not  affected  the  profits  of  the  middle- 
ended  March  31,   1887,    was    1,460,000,000;  man. 

post -cards,     179,000,000;     newspapers    and  The  revenue  for  1887-'88  was  estimated  by 

printed  matter,  520,000,000:  parcels,  82,860,-  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  £91,155,- 

000 ;  postal  orders  for  the  United  Kingdom,  500,  and  the  expenditure  at  £90,180,000.    He 

9,800,000,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  £21,-  proposed  to  suppress  a  part  of  the  sinking 

052,000 ;  for  foreign  countries  and  the  colonies,  fund,  reducing  the  fixed  charge  of  the  debt 

800,000,  of  the  amount  of  £763,000 ;  from  for-  from  £28,000,000  to  £26,000,000  per  annum  in 

eign  countries  and  British  colonies,  700,000,  ot  order  to  throw  off  one  penny  from  the  income- 

the  amount  of  £2,218,000.  tax,  which  seems  to  be  permanently  established 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  April,  1886,  at  war  rates.     The  proposed  relief  of  local 

was  80,276  miles,  with  170,195  miles  of  wire,  taxes  could  not  yet  be  taken  in  hand  except 

The  gross  receipts  from  the  postal  telegraphs  to  the  extent  of  handing  over  an  amount  equal 

in  1886  was  £1,758,169,  and  the  net  revenue  to  the  proceeds  of  the  carriage-tax  to  the  local 

£25,343.     The  number  of  inland  telegrams  authorities.    The  tobacco  duty  was  lowered 

forwarded  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1887,  from  8«.  6d,  to  8«.  2d,  per  pound,  the  rate  at 

was  50,243,639,  of  which  42,320,185  were  in  which  it  formerly  stood. 

England  and  Wales,  5,106,774  in  Scotland,  and  The  Any. — The  srmy  estimates  for  1887-^88 

2,816,680  in  Ireland.  fix  the  number  of  regular  troops,  exclusive  of 

Fbianees.— The  financial  year  1886-^87  showed  those  serving  in  India,  at  149,891.    The  total 

better  results  than  were  originally  anticipated,  effective  strength  of  the  regular  army  is  fixed 

The  estimates  of  revenue  adopted  by  Sir  Will-  at  9,939  officers  and  211,148  men,  making  to- 

iam  Harcourt,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  gether  221,082,  with  25,588  horses.    The  regu* 
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lar  annj  reserve  oonsists  of  67,585  officers  and  vessels;  6  unprotected  vessels,  viz.,  the  **In- 
men.  The  militia  and  yeomanry  number  4,4tf8  constant,"  a  frigate,  the  *^  Mercury,"  a  dispatch- 
officers  and  145,906  men,  or  in  all  150,404,  vessel,  and  the  '^Active,"  ^^Volage,"  and 
with  14,100  horses;  the  volunteers,  8,251  offi*  '* Rover,"  corvettes;  81  gunboats;  and  48  tor- 
cers  and  245,866  men,  making  254,117  alto-  pedo-craft.  "While  the  vessels  were  assembling, 
gether.  The  military  police  in  Ireland  is  18,-  a  collision  took  place  between  the  **Aiax" 
000  strong.  The  native  army  of  India  nnm-  and  *^  Devastation,"  followed  a  few  days  later 
bers  25,757  officers  and  785,191  men,  or  in  all  by  one  between  the  **  Agincourt"  and  *^  Black 
810,948,  with  64,248  horses  and  other  animals.  Prince,"  which  revealed  the  difficulty  of  ma- 
There  is  a  military  police  in  India  numbering  noBUvring  heavy  iron-clads  in  line  of  battle  in 
about  190,000  officers  and  men.  llie  corps  of  close  order  without  their  running  each  other 
horse  artillery  wiiich  was  peculiar  to  the  Brit-  down.  After  the  review  the  vessels  taking 
ish  army  was  abolished  in  1887,  with  a  view  part  sailed  for  various  parts  of  the  coast  to 
of  making  the  army  conform  more  to  Oonti-  carry  out  manoeuvres  designed  to  test  the 
nental  models,  probably  by  organizing  it  into  efficiency  of  the  port  defenses  as  well  as  the 
two  army  corps.  offensive   power  of  the  navy.     The  princi- 

Tlie  Vkij* — The  navy  consisted  in  October,  pal  test  was  an  attack  on  a  harbor  defended 
1887,  of  61  armor-clad  vessels,  including  those  in  by  an  iron  boom  and  submarine  torpedoes, 
process  of  construction,  about  290  steamers,  the  result  of  whiob  showed  that  the  huge 
150  torpedo-boats,  and  212  sailing-ships  and  iron-clads  can  burst  through  any  obstruction 
transports.  There  were  255  vessels  in  com-  that  can  be  stretched  across  the  mouth  of 
mission.  Of  these,  182  were  stationed  on  the  a  harbor,  but  that  torpedo-mines  are  an 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  comprising  5  effective  defense.  The  policy  of  building 
large  iron-clads  and  1  steamer,  forming  the  monster  iron-clads  is  now  condemned  by  the 
Channel  squadron,  9  iron-clads  and  11  steam-  naval  authorities  of  England  as  well  as  of 
ers  in  the  first  reserve,  24  coast-guards,  1  ves-  Continental  countries.  The  change  in  the 
sel  on  hydrogrsphio  service,  9  without  orders,  opinions  of  naval  critics  in  this  regard,  and 
4  royal  yachts,  28  vessels  for  port  service,  and  still  more  the  faulty  administration,  antiquated 
45  school-ships.  There  were  4  steam  cruisers  and  defective  armaments,  and  wasteful  expend!* 
employed  as  a  squadron  of  instruction.  The  ture  of  the  large  sums  that  have  been  voted 
Mediterranean  squadron  comprised  6  large  for  the  navy,  as  asserted  in  Parliament  and 
iron-clads  and  18  other  vessels.  On  the  east-  revealed  by  official  inquiries,  have,  to  some 
em  coast  of  America  were  stationed  one  large  extent,  lowered  the  opinion  of  the  formidable 
iron-clad  and  12  other  vessels ;  in  Brazilian  character  of  the  British  navy  held  by  Conti- 
waters,  4  vessels;  on  the  western  coast  of  nental  nations.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who 
America,  8  vessels,  including  1  large  iron-clad  ;  has  become  the  political  exponent  of  the  critics 
in  southern  and  western  Africa,  9  vessels;  in  of  the  navy,  asserted  in  a  speech,  delivered  be- 
India  and  eastern  Africa,  1 1  vessels ;  in  Chinese  fore  the  naval  parade,  that  the  ten  millions  ster- 
waters,  21  vessels,  including  2  iron-clads;  on  ling  that  had  been  voted  for  eighteen  great  ships 
the  Australian  station,  1  large  iron-dad  and  7  within  a  dozen  years,  in  respect  to  the  pur- 
other  vessels;  on  hydrographic  service  abroad,  poses  for  which  the  ships  were  designed,  and 
2  vessels.  The  other  vessels  in  the  list  are  11  for  which  the  money  was  voted,  have  been 
transports  and  2  cruisers  on  the  return  voyage.  ^^  absolutely  misapplied,  utterly  wasted,  and 
The  28  iron-clad  line-of- battle  ships  in  active  thrown  away."  A  parliamentary  inquiry  was 
service  carry  290  guns,  and  the  160  unarmored  held  regarding  the  cutlasses  and  sword-bayo- 
steamers  carry  790.  On  July  28  a  grand  naval  nets  with  which  the  marines  are  armed,  and 
review  was  held  at  Spithead,  in  which  114  which  bent  and  proved  worthless  when  put  to  * 
vessels  of  all  descriptions  took  part.  The  last  use  in  Egypt  The  conclusions  reached  by 
previous  pageant  of  the  kind  took  place  in  the  committee  were  that  the  design  was  bad, 
1856.  The  antiquated  wooden  vessels  that  the  workmanship  unskillful,  and  the  tests  to  ^ 
were  present,  such  as  the  ^^  Victory,"  ^^St.  which  the  weapons  were  subjected  bef ore  ac- 
Vincent,"  and  ^^  Duke  of  Wellington."  took  no  ceptance  altogether  inadequate.  The  **  Camp- 
part  in  the  actual  review.  The  vessels  of  mod-  erdown  "  and  the  **  Anson  "  were  completed 
em  type  that  passed  before  the  Queen  were  9  and  officially  tried  in  the  spring  of  1887.  On 
broadside  annor-clads,  viz., the  **Black  Prince,"  April  9  the  **  Victoria,"  the  heaviest  iron-clad 
*^Minataur,"  ^*  Agincourt,"  *' Hercules,"  ^*In-  yet  launched,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
vincible,"  "  Sultan,"  **  Iron  Duke,"  "Shan-  navy,  being 840  feet  long  and  70  broad,  with  a 
Don,"  and  "Belleisle";  15  turret-ships,  viz.,  displacement  of  10,500  tons,  was  launched  at 
the  ^'Monarch,"  "Inflexible,"  "Edinburgh,"  the  Elswick  yard.  Her  armament  will  include 
'*  Devastation,"  " Ajax,"  "Neptune,"  "Prince  two  110-ton  guns.  A  still  larger  iron-chid, 
Albert,"  "  Conqueror,"  "Hydro,"  "Cyclops,"  the  "Trafalgar,"  was  launched  at  Portsmouth 
"Gorgon,"  "Hecate,"  "Glatton,"  "Rupert,"  on  September  20.  Her  displacement  is  11,- 
and  "  Hotspur " ;  2  barbette-ships,  viz.,  the  940  tons.  There  are  5.200  tons  of  steel  and 
"  Collingwood  "  and  "  Imp6rieiise  " ;  the  "  Mer-  iron  in  her  hull.  The  length  is  845  feet,  and 
sey,"  a    protected  vessel;    the  "Amphion,"  the  breadth  78  feet.    The  total  cost  of  the 

Arethusa,"  and  "Calypso," partially  protected  vessel  and  her  equipments  is  about  £900,000. 
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The  armament  consists  of  foar  1  Scinch  67-t<m  which  the  Liberal  Unionists  of  the  Radical  fao- 
breech-loading  gnns,  eight  5-inch  breech-load-  tion  were  not  ready  to  support,  Mr.  Chamber- 
era,  six  86  pounder  quick-firing  guns,  and  lain  repeated  the  sentiments  he  had  formerly 
eleven  8  pounder  Hotchkiss  guns,  besides  expressed  in  favor  of  granting  a  large  measure 
machine-guns,  boat  and  field  guns,  and  twenty-  of  home-rule  to  Ireland.  The  Liberals,  in  re- 
four  Whitehead  torpedoes.  The  turret-guns  spouse  to  his  overtures,  intimated  that  a  modi* 
will  fire  projectiles  weighing  1,250  pounds,  fication  of  Mr.  Gladstone-s  scheme  was  not  out 
with  a  powder  charge  of  630  pounds,  and  will  of  the  question.  A  conference  was  arranged, 
train  through  an  angle  of  270^.  The  5-inch  and  Lonl  Herschel,  Sir  William  Harconrt,  and 
guns  will  be  mounted  on  the  upper  deck  be-  Mr.  Morley,  on  the  part  of  the  Gladstonians, 
tween  the  turrets.  Of  the  eight  torpedo-tubes,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  8ir  George  Trevel- 
four  are  above  and  four  below  the  water-line,  yan  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  dia- 
A  sister  ship,  the  **  Nile,"  is  building  at  Pem-  cussed  a  compromise  plan  for  Ireland.  Lord 
broke,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  last  of  the  British  Hartington  revised  to  commit  himself  before- 
monster  iron -dads,  hand.    The  *^  round-table  "  conferences  were 

The  Irlih  Laad  CwiHWMb  —The  Tory  Govern-  held  in  secret,  and  went  on  smoothly,  but  had 
ment,  after  assuming  power  in  1886,  appointed  not  accomplished  much  toward  harmonizing 
a  royal  commission,  onder  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  national  plan  with  Mr.  Chain- 
Earl  Oowper,  to  take  evidence  m  relation  to  berlain's  acheme  for  local  self-government, 
the  working  of  the  land  act  of  1881,  and  to  when  the  latter,  in  public  speeches  and  in  a 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  removal  letter  pnblished  in  an  organ  called  ^^The  Bap- 
of  the  evils  existing  in  Ireland.  Greneral  Sir  tist,"  declared  that  reunion  was  impossible 
Bed  vers  BuUer,  who  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  while  the  Gladstonian  Liberals  encouraged 
to  take  charge  of  the  constabulary,  was  exam-  crime  in  Ireland  and  obstmction  in  Pariia- 
ined  before  the  commission  on  November  11,  ment.  Sir  William  Harconrt  and  his  friends 
1886.  He  said  that  in  the  counties  of  Kerry,  thereupon  broke  off  the  conferences,  throwing 
Clare,  and  a  part  of  Cork,  which  was  the  dis-  the  blame  of  their  failure  on  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
trict  of  which  he  had  special  knowledge,  rents  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  speech  made  at  Swansea, 
were  fairly  well  paid,  bnt  were  not  paid  in  offered  to  treat  every  point  in  his  home-rule 
some  localities  because  they  were  too  high,  scheme  as  open  to  discussion.  The  liberal 
Tenants  were  anxious  to  pay  when  they  could  Unionists  replied  that  they  could  not  be  satis- 
get  reasonable  allowances.  In  some  localities  fied  with  vague  assurances  and  undefined  con- 
there  was  an  organized  stand  against  existing  cessions  which  were  governed  by  the  condi- 
rents,  but  it  was  the  pressure  of  high  rent  that  ti<m  that  the  settlement  must  be  satisfactory 
produced  the  agitation  and  intimidation  against  to  the  Pamellites. 

the  payment  of  rents.  Judicial  rents  were  fixed  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  who  had  before  a 
in  a  summary,  general  way,  and,  although  they  Unionist  meeting  at  Aberdeen  expressed  the 
miffht  have  been  fair  at  the  time,  can  not  be  opinion  that  the  Irish  question  must  be  dealt 
paid  now.  When  asked  if  he  could  suggest  with  **  radically  and  remedially,'^  and  could  be 
any  remedy.  General  Buller  proposed  that  the  settied  only  by  a  reunited  Liberal  party,  was 
courts  should  have  discretion  to  withhold  or-  unwilling  to  follow  the  Tories  in  a  policy  of 
ders  of  eviction,  and  that  a  court  of  asses-  repression,  and  after  the  conferences  Joined 
sors  should  be  created  for  each  county  which  the  Gladstonians.  In  July  he  was  returned  to 
should  have  power  to  lower  or  raise  rents  at  Parliament  by  one  of  the  divisions  of  Glasgow, 
any  time  according  to  a  sliding  scale  of  prices.  The  Flai  af  Canpalgi. — The  rejection  of  Mr. 
The  commissioners  in  their  report  recognized  ParnelPs  bill  for  the  relief  of  tenants  whose 
a  fall  in  agricultural  prices  which  reduced  the  condition  was  still  intolerable,  notwithstanding 
value  of  farming  capital  18^  per  cent,  for  the  the  land  act,  was  followed  by  the  adoption  by 
last  two  years,  as  compared  with  the  four  the  National  League  of  a  ^^  plan  of  campaign  *' 
years  preceding.  The  majority  of  the  corn-  against  rack-renting  and  tyrannical  landlords, 
missioners  recommended  a  revision  of  judicial  It  was  first  published  in  ^^  United  Ireland,"  on 
rents  every  five  years,  the  reduction  or  en-  October  28,  1886.  Messrs.  Dillon,  O'Brien, 
hancement  to  be  determined  by  the  change  of  and  other  members  of  the  Irish  party,  who  ex- 
prices,  and  not  by  a  revaluation  of  the  land,  plained  the  plan  of  campaign  and  urged  its 
Justice  O'Hagan  and  other  membprs  of  the  adoption  in  public  speeches  during  the  autumn 
commission  thought  that  lease-holders  ought  of  1886,  were  arrested  and  tried  in  Dublin  on 
to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  land  at:t,  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  The  judge^s  charge 
and  ha?e  changes  made  in  their  rents  if  the  declared  the  plan  of  carapaipm  to  be  a  criminal 
land  commission  or  county  court  judge  should  conspiracy,  yet  the  trial  ended  with  a  disagree- 
consider  that  their  coses  required  a  modifica-  ment  of  the  jury  on  February  24, 1887,  and  the 
tion  of  the  terms  of  their  leases.  The  com-  discontinuance  of  the  proceedings.  After  this 
roissioners  spoke  emphatically  in  favor  of  emi-  result  the  plan  of  campaign  was  widely  car- 
gration  for  the  relief  of  the  congested  districts,  ried  into  practice.    It  consists  in  the  National 

Tbe  lUrand  Table. — In  the  spring,  when  the  Leaguers  acting  as  attorney  for  the  tenants. 

Conservative  ministers  were  preparing  to  en-  Officers  of  the  local  branches  receive  the  rent 

ter  on  a  new  campaign  of  coercion  in  Ireland,  from  the  tenants  on  a  rack-rented  estate,  and 
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notify  the  ageot  and  landlord  that  as  trustees  The  essence  of  the  plan  is  that  all  the  tenants 
of  the  tenants  they  hold  the  rent  in  readiness  shall  stand  together,  the  wealthier  putting 
to  he  paid  over  at  any  time,  leas  the  15,  20, 25,  their  money  into  a  common  pnrse  with  the 
or  80  per  cent,  abatement,  as  the  case  may  be,  poor,  and  all  refusing  to  pay  until  those  who 
that  is  demanded.  The  money  thus  held  is  can  not  pay  obtain  a  fair  settlement 
used  as  a  fund  for  the  defense  of  legal  pro-  Tiie  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench  decided  that 
ceedings  if  tiie  landlord  proceeds  to  eviction,  the  plan  of  campaign  was  illegal,  and  the  vice- 
The  tenants  are  advised  to  dispose  of  their  roy  issued  a  proclamation  authorizing  the  sum- 
stock  and  movable  property  that  might  be  mary  suppression  of  all  proceedings  connected 
levied  on.  The  tenantry,  when  organized  un-  with  it,  the  appropriation  of  its  funds,  and  tbe 
der  the  plan  of  campaign,  have  at  their  com-  seizure  of  its  documents.  In  December,  1886, 
mand  various  legal  devices  and  loopholes  General  the  Prince  of  Saxe- Weimar,  command- 
which  enable  them  to  frustrate  proceedings  er  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  issued  a  proclama- 
that  are  brought  against  them.  If  tbe  land-  tion  against  it.  After  the  plan  had  been  enun- 
lord  takes  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  which  ciated  by  the  Irish  leaders,  the  Government, 
he  can  only  in  the  case  of  farms  let  since  1872,  which  had  been  reluctant  to  carry  out  evic- 
it  is  eioeedingly  difficult  to  bring  them  to  a  tions,  was  urged  by  the  landlords  to  proceed 
successful  termination,  and,  if  the  tenant  pays  with  more  energy.  General  Bnller,  in  tne  west 
at  the  last  moment,  he  loses  his  costs.  If  he  of  Iceland,  was  unwilling  to  turn  out  tenants 
proceeds  for  debt,  obtains  judgment,  and  has  who  were  not  able  to  pay,  and  interfered  to 
the  tenants  interest  in  his  farm  sold  at  auo-  secure  a  reduction  from  some  landlords,  while 
tion,  he  has  to  bid  it  in  at  the  price  of  the  he  declined  to  evict  the  tenants  of  CoL  O^Cal- 
debt  and  costs,  which  stops  all  further  pro-  laghan  and  others  who  would  grant  no  abate- 
ceedings  against  the  tenant,  only  to  find  on  ment.  TbeChief  Secretary,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
bringing  action  for  ejectment  that  the  tenant  Beach,  exerted  administrative  pressure  to  in- 
had  already  mortgaged  his  interest  to  other  duce  certain  landlords  to  make  a  reduction, 
creditors.  The  third  remedy  is  to  proceed  by  but  without  success.  The  exercise  of  the  ^'dis- 
ejectment  The  tenant  defends,  brings  the  pensing  power,*'  as  it  was  called  by  the  Irish 
landlord  to  trial,  and  raises  questions  of  fact.  Secretary,  was  remitted  as  soon  as  the  plan  of 
as,  for  instance,  that  his  lease  was  never  exe-  campaign  was  developed,  and  the  Government 
outed.  The  landlord  finally  gets  his  ejectment  was  finally  stirred  into  action  by  the  insistance 
decree,  and  the  tenant  is  evicted  after  some-  of  the  landlords,  and  made  a  beginning  of  the 
thing  like  a  pitched  battle.  The  tenant  has  evictions  at  Glenbergh,  Kerry,  where  three  or 
tben  mx  montus  within  which  he  can  redeem  four  hundred  families  were  crowded  on  land 
his  farm  by  payment  of  the  amount  due,  in  that  was  so  poor  that  they  had  not  been  able 
which  case  the  landlord  must  pay  him  the  to  extract  from  it  more  than  a  scanty  snbsist- 
amount  of  any  profit  he  could  have  made  out  ence.  They  were  from  three  to  five  years  in 
of  the  farm  while  the  tenant  was  out  of  pos-  arrears,  but  were  not  able,  as  Sir  Red  vers  Bui- 
session.  The  tenant  can  also  claim  compensa-  ler  convinced  himself,  to  pay  the  half-year's 
tion  for  improvements,  such  as  unexhausted  rent  and  costs  that  the  lanalord  offered  to  ao- 
mannres,  permanent  buildings,  and  reclama-  oept.  Early  in  January  the  officers  of  the  law 
tion  of  waste  land.  The  onu9  is  on  the  land-  ejected  them,  turning  even  invalid  women  and 
lord  to  show  that  tbe  improvements  were  not  children  into  the  road,  and  burned  their  cot- 
done  by  the  tenant;  and,  as  prior  to  the  land  tages  to  prevent  them  from  returning.  This 
act  of  1870  there  was  no  necessity  for  keeping  action  on  an  estate  where  the  plan  of  campaign 
any  record,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  do  so.  had  not  been  applied  moved  tenants  to  resort 
The  landlord  can  not  commence  ejectment  pro-  to  it  on  many  other  estates, 
ceedings  until  one  year's  rent  is  in  arrear,  the  The  plan  of  campaign  was  first  applied  on 
proceedings  probably  take  the  best  part  of  the  estates  of  Lord  Clanricarde,  on  Col.  O'Oal- 
another  half-year,  and  the  tenant  has  then  six  laghan's  property  at  Bodjke,  on  the  O'Kelly 
months  to  redeem.  The  landlord  has,  perhaps,  estate  in  County  Kildare,  on  the  Mitchelstown 
to  pay  a  considerable  sum  for  improvements,  estate,  and  on  the  Ponsonby  estate  of  Youghal. 
eosta  probably  aroonnting  to  half  a  year's  Evictions  were  ordered  on  the  Bodyke  pro^H 
rent,  besides  those  which  he  can  recover  from  erty  in  County  Clare ;  but  the  peasantry  pre- 
the  tenant,  and  finally  has  a  boycotted  farm  pared  for  a  dc8|)erAte  resistance  under  the 
thrown  on  his  hands  to  work  as  best  he  can.  leadership  of  Father  Mnrphy,  the  parish  priest. 
The  remaining  remedy  is  to  distrain;  but  the  William  O'Brien,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
sheriff  invariably  has  his  approach  heralded  presided  at  a  meeting  held  on  January  80,  and 
by  the  blowing  of  horns  and  ringing  of  chapel-  urged  them  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  de- 
bells,  the  cattle  are  driven  off  the  land,  and  crees.  The  authorities  found  it  necessary  to 
this  method  of  recovering  rent  is  in  Ireland  postpone  the  evictions.    In  the  middle  of  Feb- 

Eractically  obsolete.    The  plan  of  campaign,  ruary  emergency  men  and  police  were  fired  on 

owever,  entails  great  losses  on  the  tenants  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Ballycar,  and  one 

wherever  it  is  applied,  for  while  the  struggle  roan  was  killed.    Col.  O^Callaghan  was  one  of 

is  going  on  they  are  compelled  to  sell  their  the  harshest  and  mo«t  exacting  of  the  Irish 

•took  and  crops  and  suspend  all  cultivation,  landlords,  who  had  raised  the  rent  on  the  ten* 
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ants*  improTements  from  15f.  in  1860,  when  tenants  adopted  the  plan  of  campaign,  and 
he  oame  into  the  estate,  to  85».  or  more  per  when  ^ectmeDt  decrees  were  issoed  in  Jann- 
acre  in  1880,  and  who  had  said,  when  implored  ary  cleared  their  farms  of  stock  and  prodoca, 
not  to  tarn  ont  his  tenants  as  beggars  on  the  saying  that  the  land  did  not  yield  enough  to 
world,  that  he  thought  no  more  of  pitching  one  pay  the  rent,  and  that  they  might  better  go 
of  them  oat  than  of  shooting  a  bird  by  the  sooner  than  later,  for  their  expenses  woold  ez- 
roadside.  The  tenants  asked  a  general  rednc-  hanst  their  capital  in  two  or  three  years.  One 
tion  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  Jadicial  rents  that  of  the  largest  holders  was  J.  W.  Dnnne,  a  jus- 
were  fixed  in  1882,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  tice  of  the  peace,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
campaign.  An  English  gentleman  who  visited  commission  on  adopting  the  plan  of  campaign ; 
the  estate  to  examine  into  the  facts,  was  so  another  was  Denis  Kilbride,  a  poor-law  guard- 
affected  by  the  condition  of  the  peasants  that  ian.  Both  had  erected  expensive  buildings  on 
he  subscribed  a  third  of  £900  that  was  con-  their  farms.  The  landlord's  improvements  on 
tributed  to  discharge  the  rent  of  the  poorer  the  estate  were  in  part  buildings,  but  mainly 
tenants.  This  was  offered  in  satisfaction  of  consisted  of  drainage- works,  which  the  tenants 
claims  amounting  to  £1,500,  but  was  refused,  declared  were  unprofitable.  For  the  ootlaj 
Negotiations  were  continued  for  two  or  three  the  tenants  were  charged  about  4  per  cent,  in 
months  without  leading  to  a  settlement,  and  increased  rents.  William  O'Brien,  in  a  speech 
finally  troops  and  police  were  sent  into  the  dis-  to  the  tenants,  threatened  to  carry  the  war 
trict  to  see  that  the  writs  of  eviction  were  car-  against  Lord  Lansdowne  into  Canada,  saying, 
ried  out  **  We  will  meet  him  at  his  palace-gates,  and 

Michael  DAvitt  had  been  among  the  people,  will  make  the  air  ring  with  his  fame  as  an 

encouraging  them  to  resistance.    The  thirty-  evlctor  and  an  exterminator.    We  wiD  track 

six  families  barricaded  their  houses,  and  re-  him  night  and  day  the  wide  world  over,  and 

ceived  the  bailiffs  with  stones  and  with  show-  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to 

ers  of  hot  water ;  bat  by  means  of  crowbars  the  other.    I  promise  him,  on  the  part  of  the 

and  other  instruments  the  houses  were  entered,  Irish  in  Canada,  that  wherever  he  goes  he  will 

and  the  inmates  ejected.    Mrs.  Walsh,  an  old  find  Irish  hearts  and  Irish  throats  that  will 

woman  of  eighty,  was  struck  by  a  constable,  hoot  him  and  boycott  him  and  hunt  him  with 

other  persons  were  roughly  handled,  and  when  execrations  out  of  that  great  and  free  land.*^ 

the  police  were  returning  they  charged  into  a  Townsend  Trench,  the  agent,  offered  an  abate- 

crowd  that  hooted  and  groaned  at  them.  ment  of  15  per  cent.,  but  the  tenants  asserted 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  6overnor-6ener-  that  the  lana  commissioners  were  fixing  rents 
al  of  Canada,  is  one  of  the  Whig  noblemen  who  on  other  properties  in  the  neighborboc^  at  40 
joined  the  Conservatives  on  the  Unionist  issue,  and  sometimes  60  percent,  below  the  valuation 
and  who,  in  their  theoretical  adherence  to  the  fixed  for  them  in  1888.  The  agent  in  a  con- 
principle  of  absolute  property  in  land,  have  ference  with  representatives  of  the  tenants 
been  the  only  direct  and  thoroughgoing  antago-  agreed  or  was  on  the  point  of  agreeing  to  their 
nists  of  the  Irish  land  reformers.  As  an  Irish  demands.  After  consultation  with  the  Irish 
landlord  he,  following  the  example  of  his  father,  Secretary,  however,  he  broke  off  the  negotia- 
has  enjoyed  an  exceptional  reputation,  having,  tions,  and  was  therefore  charged  by  O'Brien 
like  a  few  other  English  and  Scotch  land-own-  with  breach  of  faith. 

ers,  made  expensive  improvements  on  his  Irish  The  evictions  began  on  March  32  with  Kil- 
estates  and  treated  his  tenants  with  the  same  bride,  who  farmed  768  acres.  He  had  felled 
consideration  that  is  customary  in  England,  trees  to  obstruct  the  road  leading  to  his  house. 
When  the  Irish  leaders  unfolded  their  new  Mr.  O'Brien,  Father  Maher,  the  assistant  par- 
plan,  against  which  only  the  wealthy  and  pow-  ish  priest,  and  a  large  crowd  of  hooting  peaa- 
erful  could  effectually  contend,  he  was  prompt-  ants  watched  the  sheriff^s  deputies  break  down 
ed  to  take  up  the  challenge  in  defense  of  nis  the  door  and  carry  out  the  eviction,  which  was 
opinions  and  of  his  class.  On  his  property  in  not  accomplished  till  an  entrance  was  effected 
Kerry  he  granted  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  through  the  roof  into  an  upper  room  which 
on  judicial  rents,  but,  when  his  tenants  at  Lug-  Mr.  Kilbride  and  three  companions  had  barri- 
gacurran  in  Queen's  County  asked  for  the  same,  caded  with  beams  and  iron  gates.  After  the 
he  refused  on  the  ground  that  they  were  l>etter  ten  laborers  on  this  farm  hail  been  evicted,  the 
off  than  the  Kerry  tenants  and  had  better  land,  sheriff  and  his  assistants,  with  the  police  guard, 
and  that  they  had  refused  to  improve  their  went  on  the  24th  to  John  W.  Dunne's  farm, 
breed  of  cattle  and  to  make  silos  and  build  a  which  was  1,281  acres  in  extent,  and  for  which 
creamery  when  he  offered  to  assist  them,  while  he  paid  £1,867  rent,  while  Griffith's  valuation 
the  others  had  accepted  his  offers.  They  ar-  was  £942.  He  also  had  felled  trees  across  the 
gued  that  they  were  affected  by  the  decline  in  carriage-road,  but  gave  up  the  fine  house  that 
the  price  of  produce,  which  bore  the  same  pro-  lie  had  built  as  soon  as  the  sheriff  forced  in  the 
portion  to  judicial  rents  in  both  districts,  and  door.  In  the  two  days  following,  all  his  labor- 
explained  their  refusal  to  make  the  desired  im-  ers  and  sub-tenants  were  evicted.  The  friends 
provements  by  saying  that  they  understood  the  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  poorer  tenants  proposed 
conditions  of  farming,  and  that  the  new  meth-  to  build  for  them  a  row  of  cottages  on  the 
ods  would  have  entailed  losses.    The  principal  holding  of  Father  Kehoe,  their  priest,  and 
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maintain  them  nntil  they  returned  to  their  parishioners.  In  this  determination  he  was 
homes.  Money  was  subscribed  freely  fur  the  pabliely  upheld  by  Archbishops  Oroke  and 
purpose.  The  minor  tenants  on  the  estate  Walsh.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest, 
were  given  some  weeks  to  come  to  terms,  and  producing  great  excitement  among  the  Gatho- 
when  they  adhered  to  the  plan  of  campaign  lies  of  Ireland.  Riots  attended  its  execution  at 
were  evicted  in  the  latter  part  of  April.  Will-  Toughal,  and  a  fisherman  named  Hanlon  was 
iam  O'Brien  carried  out  his  threat  to  carry  the  killed  by  a  bayonet-thrust,  for  which  the  coro- 
war  into  Canada,  where  his  speeches  against  ner^s  jury  found  Ward,  the  constable,  and 
Lord  Lansdowne  were  enthusiastically  received  Somemlle,  the  inspector  who  ordered  the 
by  Irish  aadiences,  but  were  reprobated  by  charge,  guilty  of  murder, 
other  elements  in  the  community.  He  was  Father  Keller,  an  old  priest,  who  had  not 
mobbed  in  Toronto,  and  barely  escaped  with  long  been  an  adherent  of  the  National  League, 
his  life.  He  afterward  delivered  speeches  in  was  examined  before  Judge  Boyd  in  Dublin  on 
the  United  States.  March  19,  and,  on  persisting  in  his  refusal  to 
A  suit  brought  against  Lord  Clanricarde,  give  information  regarding  O'Brien  and  the 
in  the  latter  part  of  1887,  revealed  traits  of  disposal  of  his  assets,  was  committed  to  Kil- 
aristocratic  arrogance,  injustice,  and  inhuman-  mainham  Jail  for  contempt  of  court.  Rev. 
ity  on  the  part  of  an  Irish  landlord  that  brought  Matthew  Ryan,  president  of  the  Herbertstown 
additional  discredit  on  the  entire  class.  Dis-  branch  of  the  National  League,  in  like  manner, 
turbances  took  place  on  Lord  Clanricarde's  refused  to  attend  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  in 
property  at  Woodford,  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  Dublin  to  give  evidence  in  the  case  of  Thomas 
in  consequence  of  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  Moroney,  a  bankrupt,  whose  assets  had  disap- 
rents.  Mr.  Joyce,  his  agent,  whose  predecessor  peared.  The  police  were  sent  to  arrest  him  on 
had  been  shot,  and  whose  own  life  was  in  dan-  March  27,  but  were  unable  to  find  him.  His 
ger  on  account  of  his  employer's  course  of  ac-  friends  promised  that  he  would  appear  in  court 
tion,  wrote  to  Lord  Clanriccurde  that  there  was  if  the  police  were  withdrawn,  and  a  few  hours 
a  combination  against  paying  the  rents,  but  later  he  was  conducted  in  a  great  procession 
that  they  were  more  than  the  land  could  pro-  to  the  train  at  Limerick,  and  was  received  by 
duce,  and  that,  if  he  would  grant  the  same  another  enthusiastic  concourse  in  Dublin.  The 
abatements  that  all  theother  landlords  of  thedis-  tenants  of  the  entire  district  declared  that  they 
trict  were  giving,  the  country  would  be  quiet  would  pay  no  rent  until  their  **  general,"  as 
Lord  Clanricarde,  assuming  the  r6le  of  a  man  they  called  Father  Ryan,  should  be  released, 
who  was  making  a  struggle  for  the  sake  of  A  constable  named  Dorney  refused  to  take  part 
political  principle,  ordercnl  the  evictions  to  in  the  arrest,  saying  that,  when  asked  to  lay 
proceed,  but  the  Irish  executive  refused  to  send  hands  on  a  priest  of  his  Church,  he  would  go 
forces  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  decrees,  unless  with  the  English  Government  no  further. 
Clanricarde  should  grant  reductions.  The  facts  Father  Ryan  was  the  leader  of  the  tenantry  on 
were  laid  bare  by  the  press,  and  the  public  the  O'Grady  estate  at  Herbertstown,  who  had 
was  horrified.  In  order  to  rehabilitate  him-  barricaded  their  dwellings,  and  were  evicted 
self,  the  nobleman  sent  letters  to  the  news-  with  much  violence,  while  Capt.  Plunkett,  di- 
papers,  quoting  his  agent  as  saying  that  there  visional  magistrate  for  the  south  of  Ireland, 
was  a  combination,  but  suppressing  the  other  ordered  Father  Ryan  to  be  removed,  and  sev- 
parts  of  his  letter.  Mr.  Joyce  asked  to  have  eral  times  commanded  the  police  to  charge  into 
the  entire  letter  given  to  the  public,  but  Lord  the  jeering  crowd.  The  house  of  Honora  Crim- 
Clanricarde  demanded  from  him  a  letter  deny-  mins,  a  widow,  was  entered  through  the  roof, 
ing  that  he  had  said  that  the  district  would  be  and  the  inmates  were  handcuffed  and  taken  to 
quiet  if  abatements  were  granted.  Finally,  the  jail,  Capt.  Plunkett  refusing  to  admit  them  to 
agent  sent  his  resignation,  giving  his  reasons  bail.  When  the  police  and  military  were  re- 
in an  open  letter,  to  which  Lord  Clanricarde  turning,  the  people  groaned  at  them  from  the 
replied  that  a  scn^.lery-maid  might  as  reason  ably  roadside,  whereupon  another  charge  was  or- 
give  to  the  public  her  grounds  for  quitting  a  dered  by  Capt.  Plunkett,  and  many  were  se- 
place.  Mr.  Joyce  recovered  heavy  damages  verely  beaten,  among  those  who  were  struck 
from  the  employer  who  had  placed  him  on  a  beingMr.  Condon,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 

Eedestal  to  be  shot  at  and  sought  to  fasten  on  two  English  gentlemen.    Evictions  were  car- 

im  the  opprobrium  of  bis  own  actions,  pre-  ried  out  with  violence  also  on  the  Brooke  prop- 

suming  on  his  poverty  and  dependent  posi-  erty  at  Coolgreany,  in  County  Wexford,  where 

tion.  the  tenants  were  thoroughly  united,  and  the 

Mr.  Ponsonby  took  proceedings  in  bankrupt-  ejectments  did  not  take  place  without  physical 

cy  against  the  tenants  on  his  estate  near  Yon$rhal  resistance  and  riotous  scenes, 

without  gaining  any  (satisfaction.    Father  Kel-  Mr.  O'Brien  was  subsequently  brought  into 

ler,  a  priest,  was  summoned  before  the  court  court  on  a  bench  warrant,  and  was  convicted 

to  testify  in  rc^rd  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  by  the  magistrates,  and  sentenced  to  three 

tenant  Patrick  O'Brien.    He  refiised  to  appear  months'  imprisonment.    He  appealed  under  the 

as  a  witness  in  matters  that  had  been  confided  act,  and  at  quarter  sessions  the  appeal  was  re- 

to  him  as  a  priest,  though  not  in  the  confes-  jected,  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  Cork  jail,  and 

sionalf  and  though  O'Brien  was  not  one  of  hia  afterward  in  the  prison  at  Tnllamore.    He 
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thereby  became  a  hero  in  Ireland.    The  efforts  only  coarse  open  to  the  Land  Leagaers.    The 

of  the  jailors  to  subject  hioi  to  the  treatment  letter  was  declared  by  Mr.  Pamell  to  be  a 

of  a  common  criminid  were  chronicled  daily,  forgery.    The  Irish  members  repelled  in  Par- 

and  were  vigorously  denounced.   Even  in  Eng-  liament  the  insinuations  made  against  them, 

land  it  was  described  as  ^* moral  torture"  by  Mr.  Dillon  was  accused  in  the  '^  Times ^'  of 

Mr.  Childers  and  his  party  associates,  although  associating  with  murderers.     Hb  refutation 

the  Liberals  in  their  attempt  at  coercive  gov-  was  characterized  as  a  ^^  tissue  of  falsehoods.** 

ernment  after  the  Phceniz  Park  murders  had  Sir  Oharles  Lewis,  a  Tory,  called  the  attention 

treated  Irish  members  of  Parliament  in  the  of  the  House  to  the  breach  of  privilege.    The 

same  way.     Mr.  O'Brien  refused  to  change  his  leader  of  the  House,  W.  H.  Smith,  pronounced 

clothes  for  the  prison  garb,  but  by  a  ruse  they  the  statement   no  breach  of   privilege,  but 

were  purloined  from  him  while  he  was  bath-  offered  to  institute  a  prosecution  against  the 

ing.    He  then  went  to  bed,  and  refused  to  rise,  editor  for  criminal  libel  in  order  to  satisfy  the 

although  put  on  bread-and-water  diet,  until  his  Irish  members,  who  now  pressed  for  an  inquiry 

friends  smuggled  into  the  prison  another  suit,  in  Parliament.    Col.  Saunderson,  a  leader  of 

Several  other  orators  were  prosecuted  and  con-  the  north  of  Ireland  Tories,  in  a  speech  in 

victed  of  similar  offenses,  and  all  of  them  ap-  Parliament  accused  the  Irish  members  of  asso- 

pealed  to  the  higher  court.  ciating  with  men  that  they  knew  to  be  mur- 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  place  derers.  When  the  Speaker  declined  to  call 
of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  the  retirement  of  him  to  order  for  the  expression,  T.  Healy  gave 
Sir  Redvers  Buller,  and,  finally,  the  appoint-  Col.  Saunderson  the  lie,  and  was  suspended, 
ment  of  Col.  £ing-Harman  as  parliamentary  Mr.  Sexton  called  him  a*' willful  and  cowardly 
Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  well  as  many  liar,''  but  the  Speaker  now  interfered  and 
minor  appointments  and  the  increasing  harsh-  compelled  Col.  Saunderson  to  retract.  The 
ness  of  the  authorities,  indicated  the  return  to  latter,  among  other  statements  in  support  of 
a  policy  of  coercion.  Yet,  after  obtaining  the  his  assertion,  said  that  Mr.  Pamell  had  par- 
crimes  act,  the  Government  hesitated  to  pro-  taken  of  a  banquet  in  America  with  Patrick 
claim  the  Nationtd  League.  While  the  bill  was  Egan,  who,  he  said,  was  president  of  the  Clan- 
under  discussion.  Archbishop  Croke  and  the  na-6ael.    Mr.  Egan  sent  a  denial,  saying  that 

National  League  of  America 
elected  president,  and  that  he 
the  Qan-na-Gael.    This  he 

and  savagely  stringent,  likely  to  ^Mead  to  the  followed  with  an  offer  to  Mr.  Balfour  to  sur- 

commission  of  crimes  exceeding  in  namber  and  render  himself  for  trial  on  any  charges  that 

magnitude  those  which  it  is  ostensibly  designed  might  be  brought  against  him  in  connection 

to  check  or  prevent,"  and  a  measure  that,  ^^  by  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  or  other  crimes, 

placing  irresponsible  power  of  a  repressive  and  if  he  were  guaranteed  that  the  venue  should  be 

necessarily  irritating  character   in  the  hands  in  Dublin  where  the  crimes  took  place.    Mr. 

of  an  unfriendly  viceroy  and  a  set  of  prejudiced,  Balfour  replied  that  no  such  assurance  could  be 

self-seeking,  and  often  sanguinary  officials,  will  given. 

bring  the  administration  of  the  law  into  still  The  ^'  unwritten  law  "  of  the  League  was 
greater  contempt  than  it  unfortunately  is  at  more  effectually  enforced  in  1887  than  ever  be- 
present."  The  agitation  against  the  act  in  fore.  Boycotting  was  more  stringently  applied 
England  culminated  in  a  monster  meeting  in  against  landlords,  ^^and-grabbers,"  and  ^*  grass- 
Hyde  Park,  London,  in  which  nearly  100,000  grabbers,"  but  the  edicts  of  the  League  were 
people  took  part.  more  faithfully  obeyed  than  formerly.     The 

The  contest  between  the  Unionists  and  the  names  of  boycotted  persons  and  those  who 
advocates  of  Irish  self-government  was  em-  had  committed  breaches  of  discipline  were 
bittered  by  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  openly  announced,  and  the  resolutions  of  cen- 
London  *'  Times ''  under  the  title  of  *'  Pamell-  sure  published  in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Balfour, 
ism  and  Grime,"  that  had  no  slight  effect  in  in  August,  in  defending  the  decision  of  the 
rallying  the  wavering,  both  among  the  Liberal  Government  to  proclaim  the  National  League, 
Unionists  and  in  the  Conservative  party,  on  stated  that  there  were  5,000  boycotted  persons 
the  side  of  the  Government.  These  articles  in  Ireland.  He  asserted  that  men  were  boy- 
showed  the  connection  between  the  Irish  party  cotted  for  not  joining  the  League,  but  was 
and  its  associate  organization  in  America,  challenged  to  cite  an  instance.  Mr.  Gladstone 
which  was  stigmatized  as  a  thoroughly  revolu-  in  the  debate  over  the  crimes  bill  denied  that 
tionary  society,  and  sought  to  connect  the  Na-  there  was  anything  unlawful  or  immoral  in 
tionalist  leaders  with  the  political  murders  and  '^exclusive  dealing."  The  Home-Rulers  com- 
dynamite  plots  of  the  Irish  revolutionists.  A  pared  the  plan  of  campaign  with  trade-unton- 
letter  was  published  on  April  18  in  fac-simile  ism,  pointing  out  that  the  lands  which  the 
withthesignatureof  Charles  S.  Pamell,  ^d  sup-  farmers  sought  by  combined  action  to  secure 
posed  to  have  been  addressed  to  Patrick  Egan,  at  a  fair  rent  had  been  made  valuable  by  their 
in  which  the  denunciations  uttered  at  the  time  own  labor  and  capital,  and  that  the  landlords 
against  the  murderers  of  Lord  Frederick  Cav-  had  for  generations,  in  the  form  of  enhanced 
endish  and  Mr.  Burke  are  excused  as  being  the  rents,  confiscated  the  works  of  reclamation, 
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the  buildings,  and  the  other  improvemeDts  con-  the  tenants  organized  under  the  plan  of  cam- 

tribnted  by  the  tenants.  pftigQi  the  evictions  were  not  earned  oat.    Mr. 

The  League  interfered  not   only  between  O'Brien  was  cited  to  appear  for  trial  at  Mitch- 

landlords  and  tenants,  but  between  the  tenant-  elstown  on  September  0 ;  but  the  proceedings 

farmers  and  their  laborers,  requiring  the  farm*  were  begun  without  him,   while  a  monster 

ers  to  supply  garden-plots,  or  in  lieu  of  them  meeting  assembled  from  all  the  neighboring 

seed  and  manure.    Many  persons  who  had  in-  country,  and  Irish  and  English  members  of 

cnrred  the  censure  of  the  local  branches  of  the  Parliament  came  to  utter  coudemnntiun  of  the 

League  published  abject  apologies  for  their  enforcement  of  coercion.    When  the  meeting 

misconduct.     The   leaders   of   the   National  was  opened,  some  policemen  demanded  a  pas- 

Leagne  could  boast,  as  they  have  in  former  sage  turough  the  dense  crowd  for  a  Goyem- 

year?,  that  never  was  a  similar  movement  ment  stenographer,  the  same  who  in  the  court 

carried  on  with  less  violence  and  fewer  excesses,  had  testified  to  G^Brien's  utterances,  such  as 

The  annual  return  of  agrarian  outrages  re-  **  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  these  evictions 

ported  to  the  Government  was  1,066  in  1866,  go  on  they  will  end  not  in  the  destruction  of 

against  944  during  the 'previous  year.    The  the  tenants  but  in  the  destruction  of  this  Bys- 

number  of  cases  in  which  the  offenders  were  tern  of  landlordism,**  and  '*  There  is  nobody  to 

convicted  was  64,  the  number  of  cases  in  which  oppose  except  a  parcel  of  broken-down  land- 

they  were  made  amenable,  but  not  convicted,  lond  robbers  and  the  base  blood-snckers  and 

was  87,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  they  hirelings  that  cling  to  them.**    The  constables 

were  neither  convicted  nor  made  amenable  attempted  to  force  a  way  for  the  police  re- 

waa  899.    The  most  prevalent  offense  was  porter,  but  the  horsemen  at  the  edge  of  the 

sending  threatening  letters.    There  were  70  throng  drew  closer  together.    The  police  then 

cases  of  incendiary  fires  in  Munster  and  6  mur-  drew  their  sticks,  but  received  blow  for  blow, 

ders,  in  one  of  which  a  conviction  was  ob-  A  larger  body  came  np  and  endeavored  with 

tained.    Another  murder  was  reported  from  clubs  and  bayonets  to  make  a  passage  through 

Connaught,  but  none  occurred  m  Ulster  or  the  crowd.    The  peasants  resisted,  and  many 

Leinster.  were  beaten  on  both  sides.    Finally,  the  police 

Many  of  the  tenants  were  unwilling  to  ex-  retreated  to  their  barracks.    Some  stones  were 

pose  themselves  to  the  danger  of  eviction  by  thrown  after  them,  but  no  one  pursued ;  yet 

joining  their  poorer  neighbors  in  refusing  to  when  safe  in  the  building  they  mounted  to  the 

pay  rent  when  the  local  branch  of  the  League  upper  story  and  fired  at  persons  standing  at  a 

ordered  a  general  reduction.     Most  of  these  distance  in  the  square  below.    An  old  roan 

secretly  paid  their  rent,  but  regretted  it  when-  named  Riordan,  who  had  already  received  a 

ever  the  evictions  began,  and  begged  to  have  blow  from  the  musket  of  a  fleeiog  constable, 

it  refunded  or  to  be  servea  with  judicial  notices  was  instantly  killed  by  a  bullet,  while  another 

like  the  rest  man  named  Shinnick  and  a  boy  of  the  name  of 

PTMfauMtlM  ef  the  Natlfiuil  Lcagie*— On  An-  Casey  were  mortally  wounded.    In  the  inves- 

gnst  19  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Lord  tigation  before  the  coroner's  jury,  Mr.  Har- 

Lientenant  in  council  declaring  the  Irish  Na-  rington,  member  of  Parliament,  cross-examined 

tional  League  to  be  dangerous,  on  the  ground  witnesses  from  among  the  police  force,  and  es- 

that  it  "  in  parts  of  Ireland  promotes  and  in-  tablished  the  fact  that  the  shooting  was  wanton 

cites  to  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation  and  and  unprovoked.    The  jury  brought  in  a  ver- 

interferes  with  the  administration  of  the  law.**  diet  of  willful  murder  against  Inspector  Brown- 

The  first  notable  prosecution  under  the  rigg  who  gave  the  order  and  the  constable  who 
crimes  act  was  that  of  William  G*Brien,  mem-  killed  Riordan  ;  but  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ber  of  Parliament  and  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  ment  would  not  place  them  under  arrest  or 
for  inciting  persons  to  obstruct  the  sheriff*s  bring  them  to  trial.  The  outcry  raised  over 
bailiffs  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  con-  the  affair  in  England  as  well  as  Ireland,  and 
nection  with  evictions  on  the  estate  of  the  therallying  word,  ^^  Remember  Mitchelstown,'* 
Countess  of  Kingston,  in  speeches  delivered  at  uttered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  followers, 
Mitchelstown  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  August  caused  the  Government  to  halt  in  the  policy  of 
The  Mitchelstown  estate  is  a  large  one,  with  terrorism  and  military  violence  with  which 
760  tenants  besides  the  people  of  the  town,  they  sought  to  combat  the  plan  of  campaign, 
The  agricultural  tenants  demanded  a  reduction  and  to  devise  other  methods  against  the  Na- 
of  20  per  cent.,  and  when  it  was  refused  tional  movement.  On  September  20  the  Lord 
adopted  the  plan  of  campaign.  John  0*Con-  Lieutenant  in  council  issued  orders  under  the 
nor,  Dr.  Tanner,  and  William  0*Brien  col-  crimes  act  prohibiting  and  suppressing  the  Na- 
lected  the  rents,  and  Mr.  Condon  spent  several  tional  League  in  the  county  of  Clare  and  parts 
months  among  the  tenants.  Proceedings  were  of  Galway,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Wexford,  em- 
begun  in  January  against  the  principal  tenants,  bracing  about  two  hundred  of  the  eighteen 
and  in  February  against  the  shop-keepers  of  hundred  branches  of  the  League.  6oon  after- 
the  town  who  supported  the  plan.  The  farm-  ward  the  proclamation  was  extended  over 
ers  cleared  their  farms  and  ceased  all  cultiva-  eighteen  Irish  counties,  including  the  whole  of 
tion  and  the  towns-people  suspended  trading  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Wexford,  Kings  County,  and 
operations.    As  on  many  other  estates  where  Dublin.    Although  nnable  to  destroy  the  or- 
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gonizatioiL  the  Govemraent  made  namerons  wrongful  appreheDsion  raised  against  SheriiF 
arrests.  T.  D.  SaUivan,  the  new  Lord  Mayor  Ivory.  Meantime,  abrancbof  the  Land  Leagae 
of  Dablin,  was  arrested  for  pablishing  in  the  was  established  in  Skye ;  and  a  conference  of 
'^  Nation  "  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  sup-  land  law  reformers  was  held  at  Oban.  There 
pressed  branches  of  the  League.  The  first  was  a  fresh  outbreak  in  the  island  of  Lewis  in 
case  against  him  was  dismissed  on  the  techni-  November,  when  an  army  of  discontented  and 
oal  point  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  impoverished  cottars  made  a  raid  on  the  deer- 
meeting  except  the  report ;  but  the  decision  forest  of  Lochs,  and  slaughtered  a  number  of 
was  overmlea,  and  he  was  tried  again  on  a  deer.  The  prompt  appearance  on  the  scene  of 
similar  charge,  sentenced  to  two  months^  im-  disturbance  of  the  gunboat*' Seahorse'*  checked 
prisonment  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant,  and  the  raiders,  and  the  ringleaders  subsequently 
lodged  in  Richmond  jail  on  December  2.  surrendered  themselves.  At  the  same  time 
Some  of  the  Irish  orators  against  whom  war-  there  was  a  similar  and  sympathetic  movement 
rants  and  summonses  were  taken  out  evaded  on  the  opposite  mainland.  Certain  pasture- 
arrest  by  going  to  England.  Mr.  Dillon  and  lands  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at 
some  of  the  other  leaders  transferred  their  Clashmore,  in  Assynt,  were  seized  by  crofters 
work  of  agitation  to  EngUsh  soil.  Mr.  Parnell  and  cottars,  who  drove  their  cattle  on  to  them 
took  no  part  in  the  extra-parliamentary  action  day  after  day.  The  crofters  claimed  the  land 
of  the  party  during  the  year,  but  hid  himself  as  theirs,  alleging  that  their  forefathers  had 
from  public  notice  after  the  close  of  the  session,  been  unjustly  deprived  of  it.  They  also  ob- 
as  he  was  an  invalid  and  in  need  of  rest.  As  jected  to  the  best  of  the  land  being  rented  '*  to 
a  check  to  the  English  Radicals,  who  defiantly  a  man  of  means  who  had  hotels  in  different 
engaged  in  the  work  in  Ireland  that  Irishmen  parts  of  the  country.**  Fires  occurred  at  more 
could  not  continue  without  going  to  prison,  than  one  of  the  Duke*s  farm-steadings,  which 
Wilfrid  Blunt  was  convicted  at  Woodford,  and  aroused  suspicions  of  incendiarism.  To  bring 
incarcerated  on  a  criminal  sentence  for  inciting  the  offenders  to  justice  in  this  case  was  not  so 
to  resist  the  law.  He  had  held  a  meeting  to  easy  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lewis  cottars.  The 
denounce  the  cruelty  of  the  evictions  on  Lord  ringleaders  escaped  to  the  hills,  and  concealed 
Clatiricarde*8  estate  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  themselves  in  caves  which  strangers  could  not 
the  authorities,  and  when  it  was  roughly  broken  reach.  At  length  the  gunboat  '*  Seahorse** 
up  by  the  police  not  only  he  and  many  other  was  dispatched  to  Lochinver  to  protect  and 
men,  but  his  wife,  Lady  Anne  Blunt,  was  bru-  support  the  police  in  the  discharge  of  their 
tally  treated.  duty,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  vindi- 
Tlie  Highland  Crafterst — The  grievances  of  the  eating  the  authority  of  the  law  in  the  disturbed 
crofters  and  cottars  in  the  Highlands,  and  dis-  district.  The  labors  of  the  commissioners  un- 
turbances  connected  therewith,  engaged  the  der  the  crofters  act  of  1886  were  continued 
attention  of  the  Government  as  well  as  of  the  during  the  year.  In  Sutherland  and  Caith- 
local  authorities  all'  through  the  year.  In  the  ness,  in  Skye  and  Uist,  renta  have  been  jndi- 
last  week  of  1886  nine  men  were  tried  at  In-  cially  reduced  by  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty 
verary  for  rioting  at  Easdale,  in  Argyleshire.  per  cent.,  and  arrears  of  rent  have  been  wiped 
Five  of  the  charges  were  withdrawn,  but  four  off  in  even  a  greater  ratio.  Yet  the  crofters 
were  proved,  two  of  the  prisoners  being  sen-  are  not  satisfied,  and  the  discontent  continues, 
tenoed  to  sixty  days*  and  two  others  to  thirty  In  South  Uist,  Lady  Cathoart  waived  her  claim 
days*  imprisonment.  In  the  first  week  of  Janu-  to  object  to  leaseholders  demanding  the  fixing 
ary  two  other  sets  of  rioters  were  tried.  In  of  fair  rents,  but  the  leaseholders  cared  little 
the  case  of  eight  Garalapin  prisoners  the  for  the  concession.  In  its  latest  phase  the  re- 
charges against  two  were  withdrawn,  and  the  lief  has  taken  the  form  of  a  proposal  for  the 
other  six  were  acquitted.  Seven  Herabusta  emigration  of  necessitous  crofters  to  British 
crofters  were  tried,  of  whom  three  were  sen-  Columbia  with  the  aid  of  the  Government, 
tenced  to  two  months*  and  four  to  one  month's  The  proposal  is  to  advance  £150,000  to  enable 
imprisonment.  At  the  same  time  the  crofters  1,250  families  (or  about  6,000  persons)  to  settle 
were  encouraged  in  their  resistance  to  the  law  on  the  rich  lands  of  the  western  continent  It 
and  its  officers  by  meetings  of  their  sympa-  is  noteworthy  that  these  disturbances  in  the 
thizers  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Some  Highlands  have  increased  the  amount  of  smug- 
time  afterward  a  little  excitement  was  caused  gling  in  these  regions.  For  the  protection  of 
by  the  arrest  of  two  Skye  crofters  when  in  cro^ers  whose  cases  were  under  consideration, 
bed,  and  afber  that  it  was  found  possible  to  a  short  amending  act  was  passed  by  Parliament, 
serve  notices  in  Skye  without  opposition.  The  It  provided  that,  where  a  crofter  had  applied 
tenants  on  the  Ellore  estate,  in  Aberdeenshire,  to  the  commissioners  to  ^x  a  fair  rent  for  bis 
following  the  example  of  Ireland,  adopted  the  holding,  his  effects  could  not  be  seized  or  sold 

£lan  of  campaign,  and  the  speeches  of  Michael  for  rent  until  his  case  had  been  heard  and  dis- 
^avitt  in  Dornoch,  Dingwall,  and  at  other  posed  of. 
places  in  the  Highlands,  tended  to  keep  the  ex-  Socialist  AgltatlM. — The  misery  in  London, 
citement  alive.  Further  encouragement  was  where  the  unemployed  increased  constantly 
given  to  the  malcontents  by  decisions  partially  during  the  year,  and  great  numbers  of  home- 
favorable  to  the   crofters  in    an  action  for  less  people  from  the  provinces,  as  well  as  the 
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inetropolifl,  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  tbe  streets,  promised  coercion  act  for  Ireland,  bills  for  the 
gave  the  Socialists  an  opportunity  to  preach  improvement  of  local  government  in  England 
their  doctrines,  and  address  petitions  to  the  and  Scotland,  to  be  followed,  if  oircnmstances 
aathorities.  Trafalgar  Square,  where  tbe  des-  should  render  it  possible,  bj  a  similar  measure 
titute  chiefly  congregated,  was  made  the  scene  for  Ireland ;  a  bill  to  cheapen  private  bUl  legis* 
of  several  demonstrations,  until  finally,  at  the  lation ;  measures  to  facihtate  the  transfer  of 
solicitation  of  the  business  people  of  the  neigh-  lands,  to  secure  allotments  to  small  household- 
borhood,  the  police  forbade  its  use  for  the  pur-  ers,  and  to  provide  for  the  readier  sale  of  glebe- 
pose  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  property  of  lands ;  a  bill  altering  the  method  of  levying 
the  crown,  and  had  never  been  given  to  the  tithes  in  England  and  Wales ;  measures  for 
public  as  a  park  or  thoroughfsre.  Mr.  Glad-  the  reform  of  the  universities,  defining  the 
stoue  had  shortly  before,  in  connection  with  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  amend- 
the  Mitchelstown  disturbances,  enunciated  the  ing  criminal  procedure  in  Scotland ;  and  meas- 
doctrine  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  deter-  nres  for  the  regulation  of  railway  rates  and 
mine  whether  the  poHce  are  justified  in  inter-  for  preventing  the  fraudulent  use  of  merchan* 
f ering  with  them,  and,  if  there  appear  to  be  no  disc  marks. 

justification,  may  lawfully  resist.  The  Social-  As  soon  as  an  opportunity  occurred  Lord 
ists  and  the  unemployed  determined  to  carry  Randolph  Churchill  explained  his  position  in 
out  this  principle,  and  hold  their  meeting  the  crisis  that  preceded  the  convening  of  Par- 
in  Trafalgar  Square  in  spite  of  Sir  Charles  liament.  He  said  he  was  pledged  to  a  policy 
Warren^s  proclamation.  Mr.  Gladstone  re-  of  retrenchment,  and  resigned  his  post  as  Chan- 
oanted  the  doctrine  that  he  had  upheld  in  his  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  because  he  was  asked 
speech  at  Nottingham,  and  counseled  the  peo-  to  agree  to  an  expenditure  of  £81,000,000  on 
pie  of  Loudon  to  give  way  to  the  police  pend-  the  army  and  navy,  which  was  £6,000,000 
mg  the  trial  of  any  legal  questions  that  might  more  than  the  average  between  1874  and  1884, 
be  raised.  On  the  Sunday  set  for  the  meeting,  besides  large  supplementary  estimates.  He 
November  18,  Sir  Charles  Warren,  using  the  took  exception  at  the  wasteful  methods  pur- 
tactical  knowledge  that  he  had  gained  in  war-  sued  in  the  army  and  navy  administration,  and 
fare,  placed  strong  guards  at  all  the  points  of  at  the  adventurous  foreign  policy  Uiat  was 
approach.  The  processions  attempted  to  make  sanctioned  by  the  other  members  of  tbe  Cabi- 
their  way  through  with  no  success.  In  the  net  There  were  other  matters  of  graye  im- 
collisions  with  the  police  many  persons  were  portance,  he  said,  on  which  he  differed  from 
hurt  The  Socialist  leaders  ana  orators,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  yet  they  were  susceptible  of 
Cunninghame  Graham,  a  Scotch  member  of  accommodation. 

Parliament,  in  sympathy  with  them,  were  ar-  In  carrying  through  the  new  coercion  act 
rested  and  tried  on  charges  of  resisting  the  the  Government  had  not  merely  Mr.  Pamell 
police  or  making  incendiary  speeches.  Many  and  his  party  to  contend  with,  but  Mr.  Glad- 
of  them,  including  Mr.  Graham,  were  con-  stone  and  the  main  division  of  the  Liberal 
ricted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  in  most  party.  After  a  struggle  which  lasted  over  two 
cases  for  one  or  two  months.  montlis,  when  only  six  clauses  had  been  con- 
Tbe  ParitaMeBtary  SmbIm* — The  second  session  sidered  in  committee,  closure  was  applied  by  a 
of  the  12th  Parliament  of  Victoria  was  opened  migority  of  108,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by 
on  January  27.  The  speech  from  the  throne  the  House  of  Commons  without  further  de- 
allnded  to  the  Bulgarian  difiSculties ;  to  the  bate,  and  in  substantially  the  same  form  by 
task  undertaken  in  Egypt  ^^  which  is  not  vet  tbe  House  of  Lords.  The  law  revives  and 
accomplished ;  but  substantial  advance  has  strengthens  the  power  of  the  authorities  given 
been  made  towards  the  assurance  of  external  under  the  former  crimes  act  to  hold  prelimi- 
and  internal  tranquillity " ;  and  to  operations  nary  inquiries  and  examine  witnesses  though 
conducted  in  Burmah  by  the  troops  ^*  with  no  person  be  accused.  The  Attorney-General 
bravery  and  skill  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  may  direct  any  resident  magistrate  to  make 
brigandage.^'  The  condition  of  Ireland  was  such  inquiries  when  an  offense  has  been  corn- 
said  to  still  require  serious  attention,  for  though  mitted  m  a  proclaimed  district,  and  to  bind 
''  grave  crimes  have  happily  been  rarer  during  the  witnesses  to  appear  at  the  court  of  sessions, 
the  last  few  months  than  during  a  similar  pe-  A  witness  is  not  excused  from  giving  evi- 
riod  in  the  preceding  year,'^  yet  attention  would  dence  tending  to  criminate  himself,  but  his 
be  called  to  proposals  for  reforms  in  legal  pro-  confessions  can  not  be  used  against  him  in 
oednre  which  seem  necessary  to  secure  the  criminal  proceedings.  Summary  jurisdiction 
prompt  and  efScient  administration  of  the  is  given  in  cases  (1)  of  taking  part  in  a  crimi- 
criminal  law,  because  "  the  relations  between  nal  conspiracy  to  induce  any  person  not  to 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  which  in  fulfill  legal  obligations,  or  not  to  let,  hire,  use, 
the  early  part  of  the  autumn  exhibited  signs  of  or  occupy  land,  or  not  deal  with,  work  for,  or 
improvement,  have  since  been  seriously  dis-  hire  any  person,  or  to  interfere  with  tbe  ad- 
turbed  in  some  districts  by  organized  attempts  ministration  of  the  law ;  (2)  of  using  violence 
to  incite  the  latter  class  to  combine  against  the  or  intimidation  to  cause  any  person  to  do  what 
fulfillment  of  their' legal  obligations.^*  The  he  has  a  legal  right  to  abstain  from  doing  or 
kgisUtive  programme  comprised,  besides  the  to  abstain  from  any  lawful  act,  or  toward  any 
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person  in  consequence  of  snch  acts ;  and  (8)  Persons  convicted  of  offenses  over  which  som- 
of  taking  part  in  a  riot  or  unlawfal  assembly,  mary  jurisdiction  is  exercised  are  punishable 
taking  forcible  possession  of  any  honse  or  land  with  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
within  twelve  months  after  the  execution  of  for  a  term  not  exc^ing  six  months,  and  have 
any  writ  of  possession,  or  assaulting,  resisting,  tlie  right  of  appeal,  which  appeal  shall  be  heard 
or  obstructing  a  sheriff,  bailiff,  constable,  or  by  a  county  court  judge,  chairman  of  quarter 
process-server  in  the  execution  of  his  dnty.  sessions,  or  recorder,  sitting  as  a  sole  judge. 
The  high  court  shall  order  a  special  jury  on  A  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  consists  of  a 
the  application  of  the  Attorney-General  or  the  district  court  in  Dublin,  and  elsewhere  of  two 
defendanL  It  shall  also,  on  application  of  tbe  resident  magistrates,  one  of  whom  must  have 
Attorney-General,  order  the  removal  of  a  trial  legal  knowledge  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Lord 
to  any  county  that  tlie  Attorney-General  may  Lieutenant.  Tbe  terra  ^intimidation  "  is  de- 
name,  but  may  modify  the  order  on  the  appli-  fined  as  including  any  words  or  acts  intended 
cation  of  the  defendant  if  it  appear  that  the  or  calculated  to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  an 
trial  can  be  most  fairly  had  in  another  court,  injury  or  danger  to  himself,  or  to  any  member 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  in  council  may  proclaim  of  his  family,  or  to  any  person  in  his  employ- 
any  specified  part  of  Ireland.  The  proclama-  ment,  or  in  fear  of  any  injury  to  or  loss  of 
tion  can  be  determined  by  a  resolution  of  either  property,  business,  employment,  or  means  of 
house  of  Parliament.    If  the  Lord  Lieutenant  living. 

is  satisfied  that  any  association  exists  that  is  Besides  the  coercion  act,  the  only  parts  of  the 
formed  for  the  commission  of  crime,  or  of  car-  ministenal  programme  that  passed  into  legisla- 
rying  on  operations  for  or  by  the  commission  tive  shape  were  the  acts  for  laborers^  allot- 
of  crime,  or  of  encouraging  or  aiding  persons  ments,  the  act  for  the  protection  of  merchant 
to  commit  crime,  or  of  promoting  or  inciting  dise  marks,  and  the  acts  for  improving  Scotch 
to  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  or  of  inter-  criminal  procedure  and  strengthening  the  ofiSce 
fering  with  the  administration  of  the  law  or  of  Secretary  for  Scotland.  Besides  these  an 
disturbing  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  act  was  passed  for  the  regulation  of  coal-mines, 
he  may  issue  a  special  proclamation  declaring  The  merchandise-marks  act  not  only  gives  ad- 
such  association  to  be  dangerous.  Every  spe-  ditional  protection  to  the  use  of  trade-marks 
cial  proclamation  must  be  laid  before  Parlia-  and  names  in  Great  Britain,  but,  in  pursuance 
ment  within  seven  days,  or,  if  Parliament  is  of  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  lately  concluded, 
not  sitting,  within  seven  days  of  its  convening^  empowers  the  custom-house  authorities  to  de- 
and  if  either  honse  pass  an  address  that  the  tain  goods  that  have  forged  trade- marks,  false 
proclamation  shall  not  remain  in  force,  it  shall  trade  descriptions,  or  marks,  names,  or  descrip- 
bo  deemed  to  have  expired.  A  proclamation  tions  that  are  illegal  under  the  act. 
issued  when  Parliament  is  not  sitting  expires  The  allotments  act  empowers  the  sanitary 
in  a  week,  unless  a  session  be  called  within  authorities  in  any  parish,  where  the  laboring 
twenty  days.  After  the  issuance  of  a  special  population  are  unable  to  obtain  suitable  land  at 
proclamation,  as  long  as  it  continues  unrevoked  reasonable  rents,  to  lease  or  purchase  land  at  a 
and  unexpired,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  issue  price  that  will  be  recouped  by  the  rent  of  the 
an  order  to  prohibit  or  suppress  in  any  specified  allotments,  to  be  petitioned  out  among  the 
district  the  association  that  he  has  proclaimed  laborers  who  desire  it.  If  land  can  not  be  ob- 
as  dangerous.  From  the  date  of  such  order,  any  tained  otherwise,  it  can  be  compulsorily  taken 
one  participating  in  any  meeting  or  proceed-  at  a  price  to  be  assessed  by  arbitration,  but  no 
ings  of  the  unlawful  association,  publishing  its  parks  or  gardens  or  railroad,  canal,  or  raining 
notices,  or  contributing  to  its  objects  may  be  lands  can  be  thus  taken, 
prosecuted  before  a  court  of  summary  juris-  A  margarine  act  was  passed,  requiring  every 
diction.  The  term  "  association  "  is  made  to  consignment  of  artificial  butter,  whether  im- 
include  any  combination  of  persons,  whether  ported  or  manufactured  in  the  country,  to  be 
known  by  any  distinctive  name  or  not.  The  madeundcrthenameof  margarine,  every  pack- 
peace  preservation  act  of  1886  is  continued  in  age  to  be  thus  marked  in  durable  letters,  and 
force  for  five  years,  with  the  modification  that  every  parcel  of  the  substance  exposed  for  retail 
under  a  warrant  to  search  for  arms  or  ammu-  sale  to  bear  the  same  label  in  clear  and  con- 
Tiition  any  houses  in  a  specified  town  or  rou-  spicnous  characters.  Imitation  butter,  whether 
nicipal  ward  may  be  searched  without  being  mixed  with  butter  or  not,  is  subject  to  the  act. 
specified.  A  criminal  case  may  be  removed  to  Food  inspectors  and  medical  or  police  officers 
a  court  of  assize  in  any  county  in  England  as  may  take  samples  to  analyze.  Every  factory 
well  as  Ireland,  or  to  the  English  Court  of  where  artificial  butter  is  made  must  be  regis- 
Qneen^s  Bench  or  Central  Criminal  Court.  The  tered.  Offenses  under  the  act  are  punishable 
removal  may  be  made  before  any  indictment  with  a  fine  up  to  £20  for  the  first,  £60  for  the 
has  been  found,  and  the  grand  jury  of  the  dis-  second,  and  £100  for  subsequent  convictions. 
trict  to  which  the  trial  has  been  removed  may  There  was  a  spirited  discussion  as  to  whether 
inquire  into  the  case  and  determine  it  in  the  butter  substitutes  should  be  called  ^^  butterine,^' 
same  manner  as  if  the  crime  had  been  com-  under  which  name  considerable  quantities  were 
raitted  in  the  county  or  district  of  Ireland  or  sold,  or  *'  margarine,"  a  hame  that  it  Wijs 
England  to  which  the  trial  has  been  removed,  thought  would  repel  buyers,  but  the  wishes  of 
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the  dairy-farmen  and  their  friends  the  land-  changes  in  the  legislative  system,  which  were 

lords  prevailed.  enacted  by  the  Chamber  through  dread  of  sn 

Sagar  BtaatkSi— The  British  Government  in-  immediate  dissolution.  The  adoption  of  ierutin 

daced  the  Continental  powers  to  enter  into  a  ds  lute  has  rendered  the  deputies  more  inde- 

conference  to  consider  the  question  of  sugar  pendent  of  their  constituents  in  respect  to 

bounties,  which  was  held  in  London  under  the  patronage^  the  expenditure  of  public  money 

presidency  of  Baron  de  Worms.    The  delegates  on  local   improvements,  and   especially   the 

condemned  the  system  of  bounties,  and  re-  eaualization  and  thorough  collection  of  taxes, 

ported  in  favor  of  a  system  of  refining  and  The  law  of  June  24,  1866,  fixes  the  number  of 

manufacturing  in  London,  the  Belgian  repre-  deputies  at  150,  instead  of  246,  as  before, 

sentatives  alone  objecting.    Tbey  all  agreed  to  The  ministry  is  composed  of  the  following 

a  protocol,  signed  in  December,  1871,  recom-  members:  President  of  the  Council,  Minister 

mending  their  governments  to    remove  the  of  Finance,  and  Minister  of  War,  C.Tricoupis; 

bountiea    The  governments  will  inform  the  Minister  of  Justice,  D.  8.  Voulpiotis ;  Minister 

British  Government  before  March    1,  1888,  of  the  Interior,  C.  Lombard os;   Minister  of 

whether  they  accept  the  proposals  and  in  what  Worship  and  Public  Instruction,  P.  Manetas; 

manner  they  propose  to  carry  them  into  prac-  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  £.  Dragonmis; 

tice.    On  April  5, 1888,  the  conference  is  to  re-  Minister  of  Marine,  G.  Tbeotokis. 

assemble,  and  exchange  ratifications  of  the  The  reigning  sovereign  is  King  Georgios  I, 

convention  that  was  annexed  to  the  protocol,  bom  Dec.  24,  1845,  son  of  King  Christian  of 

The  first  article  of  the  convention  requires  the  Denmark,  who  was  elected  by  the  National 

contracting  parties  to  take  or  to  propose  to  Assembly  on  March  80,  1868«  and  confirmed 

their  respective  legislatures  such  measures  as  by  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  the  three 

shall  constitute  an  absolute  guarantee  that  no  protecting   powers.      The   heir  -  apparent   is 

bounty,  direct  or  indirect,  shall  be  paid  on  the  rrince  Konstantinos,  bom  Aug.  2,  1868. 

exportation  of  sugar.    The  second  article  speoi-  Irea  aid  Pepalatlai.-— The  area  of  Greece  is 

fies  the  mode  in  which  this  principle  is  to  be  64,689    sauare   kilometres,  or  25,014   miles, 

applied  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  sugar  The  population  before  the  annexation  of  the 

manufactured  in  bond.    The  third  article  em-  district  of  Arta,  Trikkala,  and  Larissa,  in  Thes- 

bodies  the  reserves  made  by  the  Belgian  dele-  saly  and  Epirus,  under  the  treaty  of  June  14, 

gates,  who  prefer  to  retain,  with  certain  modi-  1.881,  was  in  1879,  when  the  last  census  was 

fications,  the  system  in  use  in  Belgium,  while  taken,  1,679,775.    Adding  the  population  of 

making  concessions  in  the  direction  of  an  in-  the  annexed  districts,   as  ascertained  by  an 

crease  of  legal  yield  and  a  lowering  of  the  tax.  enumeration  in  1881,  the  total  population  of 

The  Belgian  objection  is  based  on  the  consid-  the  kingdom  is  1,979,561,  inclusive  of  soldiers, 

orations  that  a  strict  excise  supervision  is  ex-  seamen,  and  citizens  abroad.    The  number  of 

pensive  to  the  state  and  injurious  to  the  in-  male  inhabitants  is  1,040,526,  and  of  females 

dustry.    The  French  delegates  recorded  re-  989,085.     The  civil  population  is  1.948,174, 

serves  in  regard  to  the  Belgian  proposals,  on  which  is  divided   into    1,902,800   Orthodox 

the  ground  that  they  did  not  afford  a  guaran-  Greek  Christians,  14,677  other  Christians,  5,- 

tee  for  the  total  suppression  of  bounties.    The  792  Israelites,  24,165  Mohammedans,  and  740 

German,  Austro- Hungarian,  Italian,  Spanish,  others.    Athens,  the  capital,  contained  84,908 

Dutch,  and  Russian  delegates  recordea  their  inhabitants  in  April,  1884. 

adhesion  to  these  reserves.  FInaieeSi — ^The  budget  for  the  year  1887  es- 

GREBCE,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  south-  timates  the  total  revenue  at  94,656,907  drach- 

eastera  Europe.    The  present  Constitution  was  mas  or  francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  98,288,- 

framed  by  a  constituent  assembly  convoked  for  871  drachmas.    The  internal  debt  on  Jan.  1, 

the  purpose  in  1864,  and  was  sworn  to  by  the  1887,  amounted  to  885,776,081  drachmas,  and 

King  on  Nov.  28,  1864.    The  legislative  au-  the  total  public  debt  to  424,429,718  drachmas, 

thority  appertains  to  a  single  chamber  of  depu-  not  including  89,814,866  drachmas  of  paper 

ties.    After  Delyannis  had  plunged  the  conn-  money.    The  war  preparations  of  1886  had 

try  into  debt,  flooded   it  with   depreciated  added  more  than  100,000,000  drachmas  to  the 

paper-money,  summoned    the   citizens   from  debt.    The  Chamber  in  June,  1887,  authorized 

their  agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits  to  a  loan  of  150,000,000  drachmas  for  the  liquida- 

take  their  ranks  in  the  army,  and  disorganized  tion  of  the  floating  debt, 

the  entire  business  of  the  country  to  carry  out  Tiie  Any  and  Navy. — The  army  in  1887  con- 

a  policy  of  bellicose  menace  and  bravado  that  sisted  of  1,787  officers,  7,802  non-commissioned 

injured,  rather  than  beueflted,  the  international  officers  and  musicians,  and  18,091   soldiers, 

position  of  Greece,  his  Cabinet  was  turned  out  making  altogether  27,180  men,  with   8,509 

m  order  to  escape  European  intervention,  and  horses  and  120  cannon.    The  strength  of  the 

Trieoupis  formed  a  ministry  on  May  21,  1886.  army  for  1888  is  fixed  at  26,840  men,  and  the 

The  first  aim  of  the  new  minister  was  to  pay  military  expenditure  at  16,988,500  drachmas, 

off  the  debt,  restore  the  currency  to  a  gold  against  18,074,069  drachmas  in  1887. 

basis,  and  still  keep  up  the  army  in  a  state  of  CwiBercc. — The  industry  of  Greece  is  largely 

military  efficiency.    The  necessity  of  economy  agricultural.  There  are  250,000  acres  devoted  to 

and  reform  furnished  a  reason  for  important  tobacco,  cotton,  etc. ;  1,000,000  acres  to  grain- 
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crops;  260,000  acres  to  vines;  125,000  acres 
to  carraDts;  and  825,000  acres  to  the  olive- 
culture.  The  principal  imports  are  cereals  and 
textiles,  and  the  principal  exports  dried  cur- 
rants, olive-oil,  lead,  wine,  silver-ore,  dje  and 
tanning  stuffs,  and  zinc. 

The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  com- 
prised 74c  steamers,  of  38,318  tons,  and  8,164 
sailing-vessels,  of  239,861  tons,  exclusive  of 
about  6,000  coasting-vessels.  The  number  of 
vessels  that  entered  Greek  ports  in  1885  was 
10,597,  of  2,481,589  tons;  the  number  that 
cleared  was  10,598,  of  2,480,518  tons. 

The  railroads  in  operation  on  Oct  1,  1887, 
had  a  total  length  of  615  kilometres. 

The  state  telegraphs  in  1885  had  a  total 
length  of  6,608  kilometres,  with  7,675  kilo- 
metres of  wire.  The  number  of  internal  dis- 
patches was  544,556;  of  international  dis- 
patches, 181,991 ;  the  receipts,  1,065,809 
drachmas ;  the  expenses,  998,800  drachmas. 

The  number  of  letters  sent  through  the 
post-office  in  1885  was  6,182,671 ;  postal-cards, 
167,821;  registered  letters,  881,804;  journals 
and  printed  matter,  4,792,522.  The  receipts 
were  1,034,246  drachmas,  and  the  expenses 
095,638  drachmas. 

Geieral  EtectlM* — In  the  previous  elections, 
which  returned  Delyannis  to  power,  Tricon- 
pis,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  was  cen- 
sured by  his  followers  for  not  using  the  cus- 
tomary official  pressure  and  sending  military 
guards  to  protect  the  ministerial  candidates 
and  overawe  the  opposing  factions.  Elections 
under  the  new  electoral  law  were  held  in 
January,  1887.  The  Prime  Minister  refrained 
as  before  from  administrative  interference,  yet 
so  discredited  had  Delyannis  and  his  party  be- 
come that  100  ministerial  candidates  were 
elected,  to  only  60  of  the  opposition. 

GUATEMALA,  a  republic  of  Central  America. 
(For  details  relating  to  area  and  population, 
see  '^Annual  Cyclopesdia"  for  1886.) 

CeTcnineat — ^The  President  is  Gen.  Manuel 
Lisandro  BariUas.  The  Cabinet  is  composed 
of  the  following  ministers:  Foreign  Affairs, 
Don  Lorenzo  Mootdfar;  Public  Instruction, 
M.  M.  A.  Herrera;  Interior  and  Justice,  F. 
Anguiano;  Public  Works,  S.  Barrutia;  Fi- 
nance, Don  Mauricio  Rodriguez;  War,  C. 
Mendiz&bal.  The  Guatemalan  Minister  at 
Washington  is  Don  Francisco  Lainfiesta«  the 
Consul-General  at  New  York  is  Jacob  Baiz, 
the  Consul  at  San  Francisco,  Don  Jos6  M. 
Romd.  The  United  States  Minister  for  all 
Central  America,  resident  at  Guatemala,  is 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Hall,  and  the  Consul-General 
James  R.  Ilosmer. 

The  strength  of  the  regular  army  is  2,500 
men,  and  that  of  the  militia  is  20,000. 

Flaaaees. — Prior  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
foreign  debt  of  Guatemala,  assented  to  by  the 
bondholders  at  their  London  meeting  of  Deo. 
8,  1887,  the  national  indebtedness  was  com- 
posed of  a  home  debt  amounting  to  $5,504,880, 
and  a  foreign  debt  of  $5,702,848,  constituting 


a  total  indebtedness  of  $1 1,207,728.  By  virtae 
of  the  agreement  made  with  the  holders  of 
Guatemalan  1856  and  1869  loans,  the  latter 
have  been  consolidated,  and,  together  with 
accumulated  interest,  converted  into  a  new 
4  per-cent.-bond  issue,  for  which  a  sinking 
fund  has  been  provided  at  the  rate  of  i  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Simultaneously  it  was  re- 
sol  vea  to  convert  the  home  debt  into  a  6-per- 
cent-bond  issue,  with  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  customs  revenue  was 
pledged  as  a  security  for  both  debts. 

The  Government  received,  early  in  1887,  a 
proposal  from  the  banking  firm  of  J.  P.  Na- 
than &  Co.,  Guatemala,  in  behalf  of  the  Paris 
Soci6t6  de  D6p6ts  et  de  Comptes-Conrants 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  London  banking 
firm  of  8.  8.  Thomas,  T.  Bonar  &  Co.  on  the 
other,  for  the  creation  by  the  two  concerns 
jointly  of  a  national  bank  in  the  city  of  Guate- 
mala, with  a  share  capital  of  £1,000,000,  such 
national  bank  to  be  authorized  to  issue  bank- 
notes of  a  face  value  of  $1  to  $200,  both  in- 
clusive. 

Festal  Serrtos. — There  were  in  operation  in 
1886  129  post-offices,  dispatching  altogether 
8,400,876  items  of  mail-matter,  the  receipts 
being  $66,026  and  the  expenses  $60,597. 

CMBBeraSi — ^Thb  imports  and  exports  for  five 
years  have  been  as  follows,  in  thousands  of 
dollars: 


YXABS. 

Impwti. 

bporta. 

1889 

l,6ftS 
2.421 
83S0 
a788 
8^7 

8«719 
8«719 

Ib8« 

1884 

4,988 
aiXTO 

1885 

1866 

6l78S 

The  chief  articles  exported  in  1886  were: 
coffee,  $5,888,417;  sugar,  $852,656 ;  hides  and 
skins,  $170,474;  India-rubber,  $118,807;  and 
there  were  shipped  besides,  bananas,  sarsa- 

Sarilla,  cocoa,  indigo,  wool,  and  some  gold- 
ust;  furthermore,  silver  coin  to  the  amount 
of  $118,261. 

The  American  trade  with  Guatemala  pre- 
sents the  following  changes: 


VtSCALTKAR. 


1886 
1S87 


lopoviteWtlM 
UaitodSutM. 


$1,957,689 
2,648,718 


•368,640 
508,179 


The  increased  import  figure  is  due  to  the 
rise  in  coffee. 

Rallrsads. — ^There  are  in  running  order  the 
Champerico-Betalhulen  line  of  railway  from 
San  Jos6  to  Escuintla,  45  kUometres  in  length, 
and  the  Escuintla-Guatemala  line,  71  kilome- 
tres.   The  interoceanic  line  is  being  built. 

TelegraplUt — ^The  total  length  of  telegraph  in 
operation  is  2.905  kilometres,  with  77  offices, 
which  in  1886  forwarded  811,976  messages, 
the  receipts  being  $148,281  and  the  expenses 
$1 1 5,899.  There  is  direct  communication  with 
all  Mexican  telegraph-offices  at  minimum  rates. 

Extndltta* — The  extradition  treaty  betweea 
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the  United  States  and  Gnatemftla  having  been  temala,  and  that  the  leaders  were  Messrs.  Sal- 

ratified  by  the  Senate  at  Washington,  a  later  vador  Sandovid,  Jo86  Agnilar,  and  Gen.  Tino- 

convention,  styled  *'  an  additional  article,"  was  co,  a  Nicaragnan  officer.     The  Government 

the  subject  of  a  message  of  President  Cleve-  was  at  the  same  dme  aware  that  the  movement 

land  to  the  latter,  accompanied  by  his  recom-  was  backed  by  many  who  are  averse  to  the 

mendation  that  it  be  ratified.    The  additional  actual  politicid  situation.     The  Government 

article  reads :  *^  Neither  Government  shall  be  refrained  from  making  investigations,  and  con- 

required  to  deliver  up  its  own  citizens  under  tented  itself  by  sending  a  force  against  those 

the  stipulations  of  this  convention."  who  had  appeared  with  arms  in  their  hands, 

■eitot  mi  (Saatoula. — The  substance  of  a  and  who  were  promptly  overthrown  by  the 
protocol  arranged  between  Mexico  and  Guate-  military  commanders  at  Chiquimula,  Jalspa, 
mala  in  October  is  that  the  Government  of  Zacapa,  and  Santa  Rosa.  The  Governments 
Guatemala  will  appoint  a  minister  plenipoten-  of  Honduras  and  Salvador  also  acted  loyally 
tiary  to  go  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  there  to  ne-  and  thus  assisted  the  overthrow  of  the  revolu- 
gotiate  with  the  plenipotentiary  appointed  by  tion.  The  chiefs  Pineda,  Arzu,  Zepeda,  and 
the  Mexican  Govemr^ent  a  treaty  providing  Juarez,  were  captured,  and  after  trial  were 
for  a  mixed  commission  to  decide  the  claims  of  condemned  and  shot.  During  those  same  days 
citizens  of  one  country  against  those  of  the  an  attempt  was  made  to  capture  the  barracks 
other;  also  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  at  Huchuetenango,  and  a  two  hours*  fight  re- 
providing  for  an  absolutely  free  exchange  of  suited  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  after  a  num- 
the  natural  products  of  the  two  countries.  her  had  been  killed  and  wounded  on  both 

ErcBts  ef  1887. — The  President  of  Guatemala  sides.  After  their  defeat  a  number  of  the 
on  June  29  established  a  temporary  dictator-  rebels  were  captured  and  tried  by  court-mar- 
ship  by  issuing  the  following  decree :  tial,  and  Col.  Vicente  Castaneda  and  Lieuta. 

A»ncLEl.  The  Executive  oasumcs  control  of  the  ^^T^^  ^'^  ^^f  ^T^   Malias  Cifuentes, 

country  and  Buspendi*  the  action  of  the  Constitution.  "^J  *  rancisco  Alonzo,  have  been  shot." 

AsT.  II.  The  tribunals  of  the  republic  will  continue  While  this  attempt  at  revolution  had  been 

to  sit  under  the  laws  in  force  on  March  1  of  Uie  pres-  preparing,  the  Government  on  September  8 

ent  year.                 ^.^     ^           u,    .   u     v  '©It  induced  to  expel  from  the  territory  of  the 

Art.  III.  A  constituent  assembly  is  ncrebv  con-    «^^„v.i;«  ♦i.a  A^kk;<.k^^  rfcrv«  u:^ a^  n^^^^^ 

voked  to  reconsider  the  reforms  in  the  Constitution  republic  the  Archbishop  Don  Ricardo  Casano- 

decreed  on  Dec.  11,  1879,  and  those  issued  on  Oct  ▼«•     In  1878  the  latter  wa»  a  lawyer,  but  de- 

20,  1885,  which  assembly  shall  meet  on  October  1  cided  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Catholic 

°«^     ,,r    «„^.    ,          ,  „           .       ,       ,  Church.    He  succeeded  at  last  in  securing  the 

thi^S'ome^'t  i7u  uiJSr          "^"^^  "^^  archiepiscopal  chair,  and  from  that  exalted 

position  opened  a  serious  campaign  against 
The  decree  was  signed  by  President  Barillas  liberal  reforms,  pretending  that  the  laws  grant- 
and  all  his  ministers,  and  it  became  the  pre-  ing  liberty  of  worship,  laic  and  non-sectarian 
text  for  a  rising  against  the  constituted  an-  instruction,  secular  cemeteries,  and,  in  fact,  all 
thorities.  A  revolutionary  band  formed  in  such  legislation  thnt  directly  or  indirectly  sup- 
Valencia  and  traversed  the  departments  of  pressed  the  abuses  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Santa  Rosa,  Jalapa,  and  Guatemala,  but  met  against  liberty,  should  be  stricken  from  the 
no  sympathizers.  Finally,  they  dispersed  and  Guatemala  Constitution.  Ignoring  the  fact 
made  toward  Alzatate  for  the  purpose  of  that  the  public  schools  were  established  and 
thence  passing  to  the  Soledad  forests.  Some,  are  controlled  and  paid  for  by  the  Government, 
however,  came  in  and  surrendered  to  the  Gov-  the  archbishop  sought  to  interfere  in  their 
emment  forces.  Of  the  others,  several  were  management,  by  issuing  a  decree  forbidding  the 
captured  by  the  residents,  while  the  remainder  pernsal  of  a  book  entitled  ^*  Cartas  k  Eugenia.*' 
made  toward  Salvador,  but  were  captured  be-  Archbishop  Casanova  even  went  a  step  further 
fore  they  crossed  the  frontier.  While  this  and  declared  that  he  would  not  obey  any  au- 
news  was  being  received,  a  telegram  arrived  thority  whatever  except  God  Almighty  and 
saying  that  Don  Vicente  Castaneda  with  a  the  Pope. 

force  from  Chiantla  had  attacked  Huchuete-  PresperoM  CsiditiM  ef  the  Contry.  —  During 

nango,  but  was  driven  off,  leaving  a  lieutenant  1887  a  very  healthy  tone  was  observable  in 

and  three  soldiers  dead,  and  carrying  away  business  matters  in  the  republic.     Agricult- 

some  wounded.    Little  attention  was  paid  to  urists  were  jubilant  at  the  abundance  of  the 

the  affair  at  the  time,  but  under  date  of  Oc-  coffee-crop,  which  yielded  about  600,000  quin- 

tober  80  Gen.  Barillas  issued  a  long  proclama-  tals.    Money  was  comparatively  cheap,  being 

tion.    He  said  he  had  summoned  the  Constitu-  easily  procurable  at  from  8  to  9  per  cent,  per 

ent  Assembly  and  reported  to  it  at  length  all  annum  on  good  security.  The  coffee-crops  were 

matters  of  public  importance  that  had   oc-  the  mcun  cause  of  this  flourishing  condition, 

ourred,  trusting  that  very  shortly  the  regime  andgenerally  a  happy  state  of  affairs  prevailed, 

of  the  Constitution  would  again  be  inaugu-  PriTllegcsafSteaaeMJMSi — In  August  the  Gov- 

rated.    ^^  But,"  he  added,  **  on  the  28th  of  Sep-  emment  published  the  following  decree,  de- 

tember  the  Government  received  information  daring  that  all  foreign  merchandise,  imported 

that  a  revolution  was  being  plotted  on  the  by  vessels  belonging  to  companies  whose  ves- 

frontier  of  Salvador  against  the  peace  of  Gua-  sels  made  direct  voyages,  calling  at  the  Paciflo 
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EortB  of  the  republic,  shall  receive  a  draw-  to  erist.     Article  XXX  calls  upon  the  GovernmeDts 

aok  of  8  per  cent  on  the  present  customs  of  ?>«  <^ffcrent  etates  to  mp«!t  the  demoamtic  prin- 

.     .^    «    j,^       TL     jt'     i 1^1  1 * ^  dploBof  these wral  Constitutions,  and  alwaya  reluae 

tanflf ;  but  merchandise  imported  by  steamers  to  support  any  second  presidential  tcnna.    Articles 

of  lines  already  established,  or  that  mav  sub-  XXX,  XXXI,  and  XXXII  provide  for  the  tenn  dur- 

sequently  be  established,  between  San  Fran-  ing  which  the  treaty  shall  remain  in  foroe,  its  rati- 

cisco  and  Panama,  shall  only  be  allowed  a  re-  ^cation  and  exchan^,  and  the  abrogatioQ  of  various 

duction  of  2^  per  cent  of  such  import  duties.  ^^"^  ^*  »PP«^  contradictory  to  it 

Central  AaerieaB  IJbIob.— On  April  15,  1887,        GUNS  FOR  COAST  DEFEH8E.    There  has  been 

the  treaty  concluded  at  Guatemala  between  for  many  years  a  discussion  among  the  army 

the  five  republics  of  Central  America  was  oflS-  and  navy  authorities  of  the  United  States  rela- 

cially  published.    The  aim  of  the  Diet  there  tive  to  the  best  kind  of  guns  for  the  defense  of 

assembled  was  *^  to  establish  an  intimate  rela-  the  coast,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  best  looa- 

tionship  between  them,  and  by  making  the  con-  tion  for  making  such  guns.    In  1888  the  Mili- 

tinnance  of  peace  certain,  to  provide  for  their  tary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

futare  final  fusion  into  one  country."     The  tives  agreed  to  the  report  in  favor  of  doing 

treaty  contains  thirty- two  articles :  away  with  more    than,  half  of  the  arsenals 

„,-.,,        .,  .  _,_  .    , ,  ,,     .  .  maintained  by  the  Goyemment    Only  three 

The  first  declares  that  perpetual  peace  shall  exist  ^,  ^^„.  ^^  .t-v  „l^i^  4.i»:.*«««  «,^«^  jL.i^«^i 

between  the  r^pubUos,  that^lfdiffereW^shall  be  ar-  o^  four  of  the  whole  thirteen  were  declared 

ranged,  and  that  in  the  event  of  this  proving  impos-  uecessary ;  and  the  one  at  W atervliet,  three 

sibfe,  such  differences  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitra-  miles  north  of  Albany,  was  one  of  those  to  be 

tion.    But  should  armed  disputes  arise  between  two  abandoned.    It  was  afterward    decided  that 

or  more  of  the  republics,  the  others  bind  themselves  ^j^j   particular  arsenal  should  be  continued,  be- 
to  observe  tlie  strictest  neutrality.    All  the  repubhcs  *^  ..        ."      .        .  o"v«*«  v*?  vvufiuu^^,  w 

bind  themselves  to  Inspect  the  independence  of  each  cause  its    situanon   is  exceptionally  fine.     A 

stote,  and  to  prohibit  the  preparation  in  any  one  of  tract  of  over  100  acres  is  contained  in  the 

armed  expeditions  against  any  of  the  others.    Article  triangle,  which  has  a  base  on  the    Hudson 

VI  provides  that  alF  citi^zens  of  the  different  states  rfver,  and  direct  comnmnication  with  the  world 

riTr^tSan\nfT^^^^^  ^T^^\^r  Canal,  which  runs  through  it 
do  not  contain  this  proviso  will  be  reformed  to  make  ^lose  by  there  are  some  of  the  largest  iron  and 
them  acoord  with  this  article.  Article  VII  stipulates  steel  mills  in  the  country,  from  which  supplies 
thatoitizcnsof  any  of  the  Spanish- American  republics  of  raw  material  can  be  drawn.  As  a  fortress 
mav  become  naturaU|pd  after  one  year's  residence,  j^  ^^  ^^e  of  the  strongest  in  the  country,  for  it 
and  natives  of  other  countnes  after  three  years'  resi-  ^^^  ,  ^  ^*  j  Jj  u„  "r  IT ^  !•  ^"**""/»  *"»  '^ 
denoe.  Under  Article  VIII,  citizens  of  one  republic  are  5?°  ^  guarded  by  a  comparatively  small  force, 
exempt  from  military  or  naval  service  in  any  of  the  For  these  reasons  it  13  thought  better  to  main- 
others,  and  fW>m  forced  loans  or  militarv  service  or  tain  this  arsenal  than  some  other  that  is  more 
duties,  and  they  shall  not  be  compelled,  under  an/  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  more  water  than 

Sr^Trii«h?r  ^L'tZ  "^r^y  Z  '^^f  «  «f o^d^l  by.the  n^per  half  of  Hudson  river. 

the  state.    Article  XI  enables  natives  of  anv  of  the  Water-power  is  furnished  from  a  race-way  cut 

signatory  republics  to  exercise  in  all  of  tnem,  but  from  the  canal  to  the  river,  with  a  fall  of  18 

Bubiect  to  the  local  laws,  their  professions  or  trades  feet.     Almost  unlimited  power  is  thus  close  at 

witboutotherrMuisite  than  the  presentation  of  their  h^nd    during    more  than   five  months  of  the 

documents,  with  proof  of  personahty  and  the  stamp  _^^.      rpi  ^  tI-.^^^:* ^^  au    *  i  ...  , 

of  the  office  of  flie  Executive.  Article  XII  permits  J^^^'  ^he  capacity  of  the  arsenal  m  time  of 
transport  by  land  or  sea  between  the  contracting  re-  war  was  one  gun-carnage  complete,  with  lim- 
publics  of  all  articles  indigenous  to  or  manufactured  ber,  per  day ;  but  this  capacity  was  often  in- 
in  them,  and  they  will  be  exempt  from  all  customs  or  creased.  These  facts,  and  other  considers, 
taxes.  ThisarticlewillgomtoforeeonSept.  19, 1890.  Hnno  1<ui  t/^  f  h^  «Tift.ruii./«fS/^«i /^f  «  wii  k„  \f« 
Articles  XllI  to  XVII  Sstablish  a  reciprocal  freedom  ^^^^'  ^^  ^  Vi  ??^^.  ^  i!^?  a  *  **'"  -^^.Jll' 
of  navigation  between  the  five  countries ;  an  e<juality  Cameron,  in  the  United  btates  Senate,  in  1885, 
in  port  privilei^es;  civil,  commercial,  and  cnminal  for  the  erection  of  two  large  gun  •factories,  one 
suits  are  placed  on  an  equality  in  each  state.  Article  for  the  armv,  at  Watervliet,  and  one  for  the 
XIX  provides  that  the  consular  or  diplomatic  agents  ot  ^a^  at  Washington.  This  was  the  first  prac- 
any  of  the  republics  must  act  for  a  ciuzeu  ot  any  of  fs^^i '  ««„„^  ^^^^^^^a  Av»  *v!.  a  *  * 
the  contracting  parties  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  ^*^!  ™easure  proposed  for  the  adequate  pro- 
Article  XX  establishes  the  riffht  of  ownership  in  all  tection  of  our  sea-COast.  The  bill  provided 
literary  productions.  Article  XXI  provides  for  the  en-  for  the  erection  of  the  two  factories  at  a  cost  of 
trance  into  the  Postal  Union  of  the  five  republics,  and  about  $1,000,000  each,  and  also  for  the  purchase 

^?S;;l;r^trT^,^l'SXhr^'^b^;^^^^^  »'»«'«»»  l^-OOO  pound,  of  tempen^d  eSel  f«>« 

cnt  states,  and  for  the  fiirther  reduction  of  present  P"vate  tirms,  to  be  converted  into  cannon.    At 

rates.    Article  XXIII  authorizes  the  tVee  exchan^ife  that  time  it   was  estimated  that  about  800  or 

of  official  and  private  publications.  Article  XXV  pro-  400  guns  of  various  bores  would  be  required 

vides  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  among  for  the  forts  and  ships,  some  of  these  to  weigh 

the  five  states  of  coinage,  weights,  and  measures,  pro-  inn   f^-^      t*  «««  X^^^4'^a   4k-*   ^ v  ^#  *i« 

fcssional  and  consuls  rules,  and  of  the  penal  and  ^^^   *®°?V   ^}^,^^  expected   that   each  of  the 

civil  codes.    Article  XXVI  provides  for  the  assem-  proposed  factories  would  be  able  to  turn  out  in 

bling  of  an  international  congress  every  two  years,  a    year    twelve    fifteen  inch  guns,    seventeen 

Article  XXVII  provides  that  the  contracting  parties  twelve-inch  guns,  and  fifty  six-inch  guns,  the 

r„Lw  .1f''''^^15^K""^  f""  l""  ^"?  °?'l^"  ^**  ''^*''  annual  expense  being  about  $2,000,000.    This 

mately  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Amencan  con-  vm  j;  j  ^^i *i.    ri  »»  v«»v"v»vvv.     *«•» 

federation  mav  become  possible.    Consequently  mem-  ^"^  ,^*?  °^*  P^^^  ^"®  House  of  Representatives. 

bcrs  of  the  conference  to  meet  in  1890  will  be  fully  Early  in  1886  Senator  Hawley  made  a  report, 

authorized  to  act,  if  present  obstructions  have  ceased  founded  on  the  evidence  submitted  by  experts 
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after  inTestigation,  recommeDdiDg   that   the  and  perhaps  eight  six-inch  guns  a  year.    A 

Government  establbh  two  great  uanafactories  more  conservati?e  estimate  is  that  it  will  take 

or  foundries  for  casting  guns  for  all  calibers  over  a  year  to  complete  one  ten-inch  gnn,  the 

needed  for  service  at  the  forts,  in  the  navy,  or  tube  being  80  feet  long.    The  carriages  for 

in  the  field.    It  was  said  that  the  best  locations  these  gnns  are  to  be  of  the  best  steel  instead  of 

for  the  gun-factories  were  the  Washington  wood  as  formerly.    A  bill  has  been  introduced 

Kavy-yard  and  the  Watervliet  Arsenal.  It  was  in  the  present  Congress  which  gives  a  larger 

understood  that  this  bill,  as  well  as  Senator  appropriation  for  the  work,  and  provides  for 

Cameron's  bill,  was  recommended  by  the  spe-  new  buildings.    A  rivalry  between  the  Water- 

cial  Joint  Committee  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  vliet  Arsenal  and  the  arsenal  at  Frankford  has 

who  inquired  into  the  manufacture  of  ord-  hindered  more  prompt  action  in  favor  of  tiie 

nance  abroad.    Neither  of  these  bills  became  former.    Skilled  workmen  have  been  imported 

law.     A  small  appropriation,   however,  sus-  from  other  workshops  of  the  Government.  '  It 

tained  by  the  committee  detailed  by  the  ord-  is  thought  that  the  casting  of  large  guns  by  the 

nance  department,  made  it  possible  for  an  ex-  Government  is  impracticable,  in  view  of  the 

periment  to  be  made  at  Watervliet.    The  work  improvements  that  are  constantly  being  made 

of  preparation  was  be^un  in  the  summer  of  by  competitors  in  tlie  steel  trade.    The  qnes- 

1887.    An  old  store- house,  400  feet  in  length  tion  of  casting  ingot-steel  into  the  form  of  guns 

and  60  feet  in  width,  was  changed  from  a  two-  has  been  decided  by  the  Government  officials 

story  building  to  a  one-story  building.    Foun-  in  favor  of  having  those  who  fumish  the  steel 

dations  of  the  most  solid  masonry  were  laid,  cast  it  roughly  in  the  shape  of  guns.    It  is  not 

upon  which  were  placed  the  planing,  boring,  likely  that  cupolas  and  foundry  apparatus  will 

and  shrinking  machines,  the  latnes,  etc.,  which  be  placed  in   the  Watervliet  Arsend.    The 

had  been  brought  from  the  arsenals  and  foun-  buildings  will  be  devoted  strictly  to  assembling 

dries  at  West  Point,  South  Boston,  Watertown,  and  finishing  the  guns,  jackets,  rings,  and  other 

Frankford,  and  Fort  Monroe.    The  capacity  of  parts  of  the  guns  proper  that  will  be  furnished 

the  new  machinery  is  only  two  ten-inch  guns,  from  the  ouUide. 

H 

• 

HAWAIL  a  constitutional  monarchy,  occupy-  England  and  France  on  Nov.  28, 1848.    Shortly 

ing  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  after  ward  the  United  States  sent  a  resident  com- 

Pacific  Ocean.    In  former  times  the  various  missioner.    The  absolute  power  of  the  sovereign 

islands  were  ruled  by  independent  mois  or  was  curtailed  by  the  Constitution  granted  by 

kings,  who  were  absolute  in  authority,  pos-  Eamehameha  III  in  1840,  which  introduced 

sessii^  the  power  of  life  and  death.    The  chiefs  the  methods  of  civilized  nations  as  to  courts  of 

had  certain  privileges  accorded  to  them  for  justice,  juries,  tenure  of  lands,  and  the  defini- 

military  service,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  tion  and  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemean- 

were  in  a  state  of  degraded  servitude,  ^e  taboo  ors.  The  land  of  the  kingdom,  which  previously 

system  being  devised  to  secure  the  authority  had  been  treated  as  the  absolute  property  of 

of  the  chiefs,  and  keep  the  common  people  in  the  King,  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  part 

subjection.    The  islands  were  united  into  one  being  retained  as  crown  lands,  one  part  reserved 

kingdom  under  Kamehameha  I  in  1795.    His  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  Government,  and 

son  and  succeesor,  Eamehameha  II,  on  ascend*  the  rest  apportioned  out  among  the  people, 

ing  the  throne  in  1819,  abolished  the  sacred  Most  of  the  freeholds,  by  mortgage  or  purchase, 

taboo,  and  thenceforth  women  occupied  a  posi-  have  since  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 

tion  of  social  equality  with  men.    The  chiefs  whites.    The  Constitution  of  1840  was  snper- 

who  clung  to  the  old  faith  revolted,  but  were  seded  by  that  of  1852.    On  the  death  of  Kame- 

suppreased,  and  a  year  later  Christianity  was  hameha  III  in  1854  he  was  succeeded  by  his 

first   introduced   by  American   missionaries,  nephew  Alexander  Liholiho,  who  assumed  the 

Roman  Catholic  missionaries  came  soon  after-  style  of  Kamehameha  IV.    He  died  in  1868, 

ward,  but  they  were  expelled,  and  for  a  time  leaving  a  widow,  the   philanthropic   Queen 

forbidden  the  kingdom.     The  King  and  his  Emma,  and  was  suoceeded  by  his  brother  un- 

Queen  died  while  visiting  England  in  1828.  der  the  name  of  Kamehameha  Y,  who  in  1864 

During  the  regency  that  followed,  and  in  the  proclaimed  a  new  Constitution.   The  legislative 

early  part  of  the  reign  of  Kamehameha  III,  power  of  the  three  estates  was  vested  in  the 

foreign  intervention  was  frequent.    The  expul-  King  and  Legislative  Assembly.    The  assembly 

sion  of  Catholic  priests  and  cruelties  practiced  has  power  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its 

upon  them  led  to  the  interference  of  the  French,  members,  to  punish  them  for  disorderly  con- 

wbo  threatened  to  occupy  the  islands,  but  were  duct,  and  to  compel  their  attendance  under 

forestalled  by  the  English.    The  country  was  penalties.    It  has  the  right  to  make  laws  with 

taken  possession  of  under  an  enforced  act  of  the  assent  of  the  King,  provided  they  are  not 

cession  to  Great  Britain  by  Lord  Greorge  Paalet  repugnant  to  the  Constitution.    The  principle 

inFebruary,  1848,  but  was  restored  to  the  King,  of  ministerial  responsibility  has  usually  been 

and  independence  was  officially  recognized  by  acted  upon,  thongti  it  was  not  embodied  in  the 
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organic  law.    The  King  appoints  a  privy  conn-  About  10,000  Portngnese  from  the  istands  of 

cil  to  advise  on  matters  of  state,  and  can  dis-  St.  Michaels  and  Madeira  have  been  imported 

miss  the  coanoil  at  his  pleasure.    He  retained  for  the  same  purpose.    In  1886  there  were 

extensive  prerogatives  under  the  Constitution  8,726  arrivals  and  2,189  departures.   The  pass- 

of  1864,  including  the  right  to  make  treaties,  port  law  is  very  stringent,  no  person  after  a 

except  such  as  involved  changes  in  the  tariff  month's  residence  being  permitted  to  leave  the 

or  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  must  be  re-  kingdom  without  a  passport,  which  can  not  be 

ferred  to  the  assembly.    All  laws  to  become  granted  to  any  one  indebted  to  the  Govem- 

valid  required  his  assent.    He  was  the  fountain  ment  or  to  a  private  individual,  or  to  a  de- 

of  all  honors,  orders,  and  distinctions,  the  com-  fendant  in  a  civil  or  criminal  suit-,  or  to  any 

mander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces,  with  applicant  against  whom  comnlaiut  is  made  that 

power  to  place  the  country  under  martial  law  he  is  leaving  without  providing  for  the  main- 

in  tsase  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  power  to  coin  tenance  of  his  family.    The  native  population 

money  and  regulate  the  currency,  and  the  right  was  probably  200,000  when  Oapt.  Cook  dis- 

of  granting  pardons.    Judges  were  made  irre-  covered  the  islands  in  1778.   Within  a  century 

movable  except  on  impeachment.  the  indigenes,  who  are  allied  to  the  Maoris  of 

In  1878  King  Kamehameha  V  died  without  New  Zealand,  have  decreased  to  their  present 

heirs  and  without  appointing  a  successor,  as  he  number. 

had  power  to  do  under  the  Constitution.  Prince  The  school  law  compels  the  attendance  at 

William  Charles  Lunalilo  was  elected  king  by  school  of  every  child  between  the  ages  of  six 

a  general  vote  of  the  people,  as  the  Constitu-  and  fifteen  years.  The  free  Government  schools 

tion  directed.     He  died  the  following  year,  are  supported  by  a  tax  of  $2  per  capita  paid 

leaving  bis  private  fortune  to  found  a  home  by  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  islands  between 

for  poor,  aged,  and  infirm  natives.    The  High  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty.    For  the  biennial 

Chief  David  Kalakaua,  his  competitor  for  the  period  1884-^86  the  sum  spent  on  the  schools 

throne,  was  this  time  elected  by  a  large  migor-  for  eadi  year  was  (1 73,020.    Every  form  of 

ity  over  Queen  Emma,  and  was  proclaimed  religion  is  permitted  and  protected.    Nearly 

king  on  Feb.  18, 1874,  under  the  stjle  and  title  all  the  natives  are  Christians.   There  is  a  bish- 

of  Kalakaua  I.     His  sister.  Princess  Liliuoko-  op  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  the  king 

lani,  was  named  heiress-apparent,  as  defined  belongs,  ana  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.    Large 

by  the  Constitution.    King  Kalakaua  was  born  sums  of  money  are  annually  expended  by  the 

Nov.  16,  1836,  of  pure  Hawaiian  blood,  and  Government  for  the  cure  of  the  lepers,  about 

related  to  the  royal  family,  his  mother,  Keoho-  700  in  number,  who  are  isolated  in  hospitals 

kalole,  having  been  a  niece  of  Kamehameha  I.  on  the  island  of  Molokai.    The  expenditure 

He  was  crowned,  with  his  wife.  Queen  Kapio-  under  this  head  in  1885  was  (76,000.    Father 

lani,  on  Feb.  12, 1883.  Damien,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  who 

Area  and  FtpiiatlM.— The  kingdom  consists  devoted  his  life  to  the  welfare  of  these  unfor- 
of  eight  principal  islands  and  several  small  tunates,  recently  fell'a  victim  to  the  disease, 
isles.  Only  the  islands  Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  Cwmmtnt  aad  Agrlciltare. — The  great  range  of 
Kauai,  Molokai,  Lanai,  and  Niihau  are  inhabit-  temperature  at  the  different  elevations  and  the 
ed,  Kahulawe  having  been  abandoned  some  variety  of  soil  are  conducive  to  the  cultivation 
years  ago.  The  area  of  the  inhabited  islands  of  products  characteristic  of  both  southern  and 
is  as  follows:  Hawaii,  4,850  square  miles;  northern  climates.  Subtropical  plants  and 
Maui,  750  square  miles ;  Oahu,  on  which  is  shrubs  are  brought  to  great  perfection  on  the 
situated  Honolulu,  the  capital,  700  square  plains  near  the  sea-level.  Sugar  is  the  most 
miles ;  Kauai,  780  square  miles ;  Molokai,  170  valuable  product  of  the  kingdom.  On  higher 
square  miles;  Lanai,  170  square  miles;  and  elevations  fruits,  cereals,  and  grasses  of  the 
Niihau,  110  square  miles.  The  population  of  temperate  zone  grow  well.  Imported  grass 
the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  has  supplanted  the  native  species.  The  past- 
Dec.  27,  1884,  was  80,578  persons,  divided  into  ure-lands  of  Hawaii  and  some  of  the  other  isl- 
51,539  males  and  29,039  females.  There  were  ands  are  favorable  for  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
40,014  natives,  17,939  Chinese,  17,335  whites.  In  1884  there  were  in  the  islands  80,140  horses, 
4,218  m^tis,  116  Japanese,  and  956  others.  117,613  cattle,  121.683  sheep,  21,860  goats, 
The  white  population  embraced  2,066  Ameri-  2,942  mules,  and  278  asses,  besides  hogs  and  a 
cans,  1,282  English,  1,600  Germans,  192  French,  large  quantity  of  poultry.  Wild  hogs,  goats, 
9,377  Portuguese,  778  of  other  nationalities,  and  cattle,  wild  turkeys,  pheasants,  duck,  plover, 
and  2,040  children  of  foreigners  bom  in  the  and  quail  abonnd  in  the  forests  that  clothe  the 
country.  The  population  of  Honolulu  in  1884  mountains  and  in  other  waste  places,  and  ex- 
was  20,487.  The  immigration  in  1885  was  eellent  food-fish  in  the  rivers  of  Hawaii  and 
5,410  and  the  emigration  1,805.    Of  the  im-  Kauai. 

migrants  3,108  came  from  Ciiina  and  1,961  The  sugar  and  rice  crops  have  engaged  the 

from  Japan,  the  importation  of  laborers  from  entire  attention  of  cultivators  until  very  re- 

the  latter  country  being  encouraged  at  the  oently,  when  the  low  price  of  sugar  and  un- 

time  by  the  Government,  the  Chinese  laborers  certainty  regarding  the  continuance  of  the 

who  were  formerly  brought  to  cultivate  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  have 

sugar  plantations  having  proved  objectionable,  led  to  practical  attempts  to  utilize  the  other 
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nataral  resources  of  the  oonntry.    The  sugar-  Navlgalloi* — The   port  of  Honolnln  is  the 

crop  of  1886  was  the  largest  ever  obtained,  main  entrepSt^  $4,460,255  of  the  imports  and 

amounting  to  115,000  tons.    The  crop  of  1887  (8,490,296  of  the  exports  having  passed  through 

was  estimated  at  100,000  tons.  it  in  1886.    Among  the  810  vessels,  of  228,872 

The  commerce  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  is,  tons,  that  were  entered  at  Honolulu  in  1886, 

in  proportion  to  its  population,  without  an  there  were  226  American  vessels,  of  182,660 

equal  in  the  world.   The  exports  for  1885  were  tons;  83  English  vessels,  of  85,296  tons;  8  Ger- 

about  $125  per  head  of  the  population.  New  man  vessels,  of  4,278  tons ;  85  Hawaiian  ves- 

South  Wales  coming  next  in  importance  with  sels,  of  43,848  tons;  and  8  others,  of  6,290  tons, 

about  $60.    The  imports  during  1885  were  The  merchant  marine  in  1886  numbered  68 

about  $60  per  head  of  the  population.    The  vessels,  of  18,529  tons.    Of  these,  15  were 

imports  and  exports  for  the  last  four  years  were  steamers. 

valued,  in  round  numbers,  as  follow:  BallroMb,  Pwte,  aid  lykgnphfli — There  were 

82  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  1887,  com- 

TSARS.             importi.      ''TI!^  **'   Total  «spart«.  prisiug  a  liuc  from  Mshukoua  across  the  dis- 
trict of  Kohala,  20  miles  in  length,  and  one 


Importi. 

pom. 

|A.<»4,000 
4.688,000 
t,881,000 
4,87S,000 

|7,M&.000 
8,078,000 
6,900,000 

10,840,000 

1888 |A.<»4,ooo     |7,M&.ooo       $8,002,000  from  HIlo  to  Waiakcs,  6  miles  long,  both  in  the 

]^ ilfSJS      IJg'SSS        J'JS'ooo  inland  of  Hawaii,  and  another  from  the  port  of 

1886! !!!!!!."!!!!!!     4,875,*ooo     io,84oiooo       io^4&7|uoo  Kahulaui  to  Haiku  and  Makawao,  on  the  island 

of  Maui,  about  7  miles  in  length.    The  exten- 

The  United  States  monopolizes  nearly  the  sion  of  the  line  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  to  four 

whole  of  the  foreign  trade.    In  1886  94  per  times  its  present  length  is  in  contemplation, 

cent,  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  was  with  and  a  subsidy  has  been  voted  by  the  Legis- 

the  United  States,  the  volume  of  commercial  lature. 

transactiona  with   this  country  having  been  The  post-office,  from  April  1, 1884,  to  March 

$14,414,761.      The    United    States   imported  81, 1886,  forwarded  1,869,049  letters  and  cards, 

merchandise  of  the  value  of  $4,002,000,  while  and  1,811,470  newspapers  and  circulars.    The 

$370,000  of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Brit-  receipts  were  $63,674,  and  the  expenditures 

ain,  $266,000  from  China  and  Japan,  $94,000  $76,347. 

from  Germany,  $11,000  from  France,  and  The  first  telegraph  line,  40  miles  in  length, 
$135,000  from  other  countries.  Of  the  exports  was  opened  from  w  ailuku  to  Lahaina  on  Maui 
$10,824,000  went  to  the  United  States,  while  in  1878,  and  has  since  been  extended  over  the 
Germany  took  $12,000,  and  other  countries  entire  surface  of  the  island.  There  are  100 
$4,000.  The  importation  of  coin  and  bullion  miles  of  telephone  on  the  island  of  Oahu  and 
in  1886  was  $1,142,946  and  the  exportation  90  miles  between  Hilo  and  Eawaihae  on  the 
$43,277.  The  export  of  sugar  has  increased  island  of  Hawaii,  besides  lines  on  the  other 
from  8,006,000  pounds  in  1862  to  142,655,000  principal  islands.  Nearly  every  house  and 
pounds  in  1884,  171,860,000  pounds  in  1885,  place  of  business  in  Honolulu  has  a  telephone, 
and  216,228,000  pounds  in  1886.  The  export  Hie  Reign  of  King  Ralakaia.— Kalakaua  began 
of  rice  increased  from  111,000  pounds  in  1862  his  reign  with  useful  acts  and  benevolent  re- 
to  9,536,000  pounds  in  1884,  but  has  since  solves.  His  policy  was  declared  in  a  speech 
fallen  off  to  7,867,000  pounds  in  1885  and  that  he  made  shortly  after  his  accession  to  be 
7,389,000  pounds  in  1886.  The  export  of  ^*to  increase  the  nation,*' and  measures  were 
coffee  was  146,000  pounds  in  1862,  but  only  taken  to  promote  immigration.  The  attempt 
4,000  pounds  in  1884,  2,000  pounds  in  1885,  to  introduce  laborers  from  other  Polynesian 
and  6,000  pounds  in  1886.  The  export  of  wool  islands  proved  a  failure.  The  Portuguese  who 
was  40,000  pounds  in  1862,  408,000  pounds  in  were  introduced  were,  however,  most  useful 
1884,  474,000  pounds  in  1886,  and  419,000  colonists,  capable  of  performing  all  kinds  of 
pounds  in  1886.  There  were  58,040  bunches  labor,  notwithstanding  the  enervating  climate 
of  bananas  exported  in  1884,  60,046  in  1886,  which  impairs  the  energies  of  men  of  northern 
and  46,862  in  1886.  The  number  of  hides  of  countries.  The  Chinese  poured  into  the  coun- 
oattle  and  skins  of  calves  and  goats  exported  try  of  their  own  accord.  Although  they  con- 
in  1862  was  68,537;  in  1884,  49,306;  in  1886,  tributed  greatly  to  develop  the  productive  re- 
47,636;  and  in  1886,61,740.  The  official  re-  sources  of  the  country,  they  soon  produced 
turns  for  1886  show  a  sugar  production  of  dissatisfaction,  because,  while  remaining  a  for- 
171,860,814  pounds,  out  of  which  the  United  eign  community  and  being  for  the  mi^or  part 
States  took  171,346,625  pounds.  The  crop  of  only  temporary  residents,  they  soon  acquired 
rice  for  1885  was  large,  though  it  fell  short  of  property,  became  planters  and  traders,  and  not 
the  production  of  the  four  preceding  years,  only  obtained  possession  of  the  lands  of  the 
The  United  States  consumed  7,362,200  pounds  unthrifty  Kanakas,  bat  proved  unwelcome  com- 
out  of  a  total  production  of  7,867,253  pounds,  petitors  to  the  American  and  European  plant- 
The  entire  exports  of  fresh  bananas,  of  goat-  ers.  In  1876,  while  King  Kalakana  was  visit- 
skins,  19,782;  hides,  19,046;  and  sheep- skins,  ing  the  United  States,  ^e  reciprocity  treaty 
8,788,  were  consumed  by  America.  Tne  erop  was  concluded,  admitting  Hawaiian  raw  sugar 
of  wool,  amounting  to  474,121  pounds,  was  into  the  United  States  and  many  American 
exported  to  England.  products  into  the  Sandwich  islands  free  of 
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datj.  This  arrangement  had  the  effect  of  prominent  politician,  who  came  to  the  country 
pooring  capital  into  the  country,  chiefly  from  as  agent  of  the  Mormons  for  the  parchase  of 
the  United  States,  although  English  and  Ger-  land  when  they  thought  of  emigrating  from  the 
man  capital  was  invested  in  plantations  and  United  States,  hecame  a  large  land-owner,  and 
sugar-milts.  Money  hecame  plentiful  where  assumed  the  part  of  a  champion  of  the  rights 
it  had  before  been  very  scarce,  and  a  period  of  and  interests  of  the  native  race.  The  loan  act 
extravagance  in  private  and  public  expenditure  was  changed  in  its  main  features  and  was 
began.  This  has  been  followed  by  a  period  of  passed,  and  on  October  15  received  the  fflgna- 
depressing  reaction.  In  1881  Kalakaua  made  ture  of  the  Eitig.  The  Legislature,  composed 
a  tour  of  the  world  with  the  object  of  pro-  for  the  most  part  of  Kanakas  elected  by  cor> 
motiDg  immigration.  The  only  practical  re-  rupt  means,  passed  also  an  appropriation  bill 
suit  of  the  mission  was  a  convention  with  amounting  to  $4,562,477,  the  revenue  being 
Japan.  The  tour  had  the  effect,  however,  of  estimated  at  $2,889,924,  which  was  much  more 
enlarging  the  King^s  ideas  of  government  and  than  the  probable  yield.  The  Cabinet  consist- 
developing  his  ambition  for  power  and  taste  ed  of  Mr.  Gibson  and  three  Kanakas.  The  es- 
for  regal  display  and  military  parade,  the  first  timated  expenditure  was  $2,830,809,  and  the 
outcome  of  which  was  the  coronation  cere-  ministry  was  t wice  changed,  Mr.  Gibson  always 
mony  of  1883.  Since  that  time  extravagance  remaining  in  office,  before  the  appropriation 
and  waste  have  run  riot  in  the  kingdom,  at-  act  was  passed.  The  last  ministry  was  com- 
tended  with  every  form  of  official  corruption  posed  as  follows :  Minister  of  the  Interior,  W. 
and  legislative  jobbery.  The  American  mis-  M.  Gibson ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  R.  D. 
sionaries,  who  ODce  controlled  a  powerful  party  Creighton;  Minister  of  Finance,  P.  Kanoa; 
and  were  potent  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  Attorney-General,  J.  T.  Dare.  The.  Cabinet 
had  incurred  the  reproach  of  avarice  and  and  the  Legislature  were  alike  subservient  to 
cruelty,  but  the  politicians  who  succeeded  the  King,  who  is  said  to  have  conceived  the 
them  were  far  less  scrupulous.  The  King  ambition  of  extending  his  rule  to  Samoa  and 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  adopting  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  encouraged  by  Gib- 
cry  of  ^^  Hawaii  for  the  Hawaiians,"  had  son  and  by  the  vaticinations  of  a  female  so  th- 
dismissed  his  missionary  advisers.  He  gradu-  sayer.  Heathen  rites  were  revived,  and  large 
ally  reverted  to  barbaric  customs,  revived  pagan  sums  were  squandered  on  useless  and  immoral 
dances,  and  fell  under  Uie  influence  of  sooth-  objects^  while  roads,  bridges,  and  all  useful 
sayers,  while  his  subjects  relapsed  into  their  works  were  neglectecl.  The  celebration  of  the 
old  habits  of  sloth  and  vice.  His  Government  King^s  fiftieth  birthday  consumed  $75,000,  and 
obtained  advances  from  financial  agents  with-  the  funeral  of  a  relative  $60,000.  Places  of 
out  difficulty.  A  royal  palace  was  bailt  at  a  trust  and  emolument  were  filled  with  Kanakas 
cost  of  $1,000,000,  which  was  double  the  origi-  without  regard  to  their  character  or  qualifica- 
nal  estimate.  The  Govemmeot  ran  into  debt  tions.  A  steamer  was  bought  and  fitted  out  as 
to  Claus  Spreckles,  the  San  Francisco  sugar-  a  man-of-war  at  a  cost  of  about  $80,000,  and 
refiner,  for  money  advanced  to  defray  current  was  sent  to  convey  an  embassy  to  the  King  of 
expenses  to  the  amount  of  $750,000.  When  he  Samoa,  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  "  tutelage  ^' 
refused  to  lend  a  larger  sum  without  security,  of  Hawaii.  The  King  bought  Gatling  gons  and 
a  syndicate  of  London  capitalit^ts  was  formed,  grape  cannon  to  fortify  his  palace.  The  ap* 
and  negotiations  for  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  were  propriation  act,  besides  Uie  civil  list  of  $148,- 
carried  on  through  an  intermediary  named  000,  which  does  not  include  $80,000  a  year  re- 
McFarlane  with  an  English  banker  whose  name  ccived  by  the  King  and  a  large  income  of  the 
was  Fruhlung,  a  member  of  the  syndicate.  Queen  from  crown  land.s  contained  such  items 
The  Legislature  of  1886  was  appealed  to  for  a  as  $35,000  for  household  expenses,  $15,000  for 
loan  bill,  and  one  was  approved  on  September  palace  stables,  $12,500  for  the  Board  of  Gene- 
1,  authorizing  a  loan  of  $2,000,000,  of  which  alogy,  which  went  into  the  pocket  of  theQneen^s 
$300,000  was  to  be  used  in  converting  7-  and  sister  in  addition  to  her  salary  for  a  sinecure 
9-per-cent.  bonds,  $250,000  for  the  encour-  governorship,  $30,000  for  the  education  of 
agement  of  immigration,  $75,000  for  water-  Hawaiian  youths  abroad.  A  large  proportion  of 
works,  and  $100,000  for  sewerage  in  Honolulu,  the  appropriations  were  for  fictitious  objects, 
$350,000  for  harbor  improvements,  $250,000  the  money  going  to  the  King  and  his  favorites, 
on  streets  and  roads,  $75,000  for  a  highway  The  white  popmation,  which  pays  the  hidk  of 
across  Oahu,  $75,000  for  a  cable  between  the  the  taxes,  protested  against  these  proceedings, 
islands,  $75,000  for  bridges,  $150,000  to  repay  but  Mr.  Gibson,  depending  on  the  support  of 
a  special  loan,  $39,000  to  purchase  a  steamer,  the  natives,  who  form  the  majority  of  the  elect- 
and  $86,000  to  float  the  loan.  The  act  was  not  ors,  treated  then>  with  contempt.  Dissatis- 
satisfactory  to  the  agent  of  the  London  syndi-  faction  grew  and  finally  pervaded  all  classes, 
cate,  and  was  not  acted  upon.  An  amended  tlienatives  as  well  as  the  whites, excepting  those 
bill  was  introduced,  and  subsequently  became  who  profited  by  the  general  misgevernment 
law.  A  proviso  limiting  the  amount  of  bor-  and  corruption.  An  attempt  to  divert  to  the 
rowing  to  $2,000,000  was  rejected,  which  led  crown  the  revenue  of  lands  that  had  been  set 
to  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  and  the  for-  aside  for  public  hnprovements,  and  the  misap- 
mation  of  a  new  one  by  Walter  M.  Gibson,  a  propriation  of  money  that  had  been  voted  for 
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the  same  purpose,  farnUhed  tangible  rabjects  Brown,  or  Mark  P.  Robinson  to  form  a  Cabi- 
of  complaint.  Intemationul,  commercial,  and  net ;  2.  To  dismiss  Walter  M.  Gibson  from 
political  jealoasT  was  an  important  element  in  every  office  held  by  him ;  8.  To  restore  the 
the  situation,  as  the  Americans,  who  had  been  $71,000  that  he  had  taken  as  a  bribe  for  the 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  country  opium  license ;  4.  To  dismiss  from  office  Junius 
and  possessed  the  main  commercial  interests  Kaae,  who  was  implicated  in  the  transaction ; 
there,  were  suspicious  of  the  English  loan.  6.  To  give  a  specific  pledge  that  he  would  not  in 
Revolutionary  plans  were  discussed.  Many  the  future  interfere,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
were  in  favor  of  proclaiming  a  republic,  and  in  the  election  of  representatives,  or  interfere 
appealing  to  the  United  States  Government  to  with  or  attempt  to  influence  legislation  or  legis- 
annex  the  country.  Receiving  no  encourage-  lators.  The  same  day  the  King  announced  his 
ment  from  that  Quarter,  the  substantial  citizens  intention  of  calling  on  William  L.  Green  to  form 
of  Honolulu  ana  the  vicinity,  representing  a  a  Cabinet.  The  next  morning,  however,  he 
large  part  of  the  wealth  of  tne  kingdom,  de-  summoned  the  American  minister  and  the  Brit- 
termined  at  least  to  compel  the  King  to  lay  ish,  French,  and  Portuguese  commissioners  to  a 
down  the  power  that  he  was  using  to  ruin  the  conference,  and  asked  them  to  take  over  the 
country.  At  this  stage  of  affairs  a  scandal  Government.  They  declined  the  trust,  and 
transpired  that  afforded  a  pretext  for  action,  advised  him  strongly  to  choose  a  Cabinet,  and 
The  A!>sembly  had  passed  a  bill  to  license  the  to  grant  a  new  Constitution  without  delay, 
sale  of  opium.  A  Chinese  planter  and  mill-  He  denied  having  received  a  bribe  from  Aki, 
owner  of  £wa,  named  Tong  Kee,  and  usually  but  they  counseled  him  to  make  the  restitu- 
called  Aki,  was  approached  by  another  China-  tion.  Gibson^  who  had  tried  to  escape  during 
man  and  by  Junius  Kaae,  the  register  of  con-  the  previous  night,  but  had  returned  to  his 
veyauces,  a  Kanaka,  who  told  him  that  he  could  house  through  fear  of  the  native  populace,  and 
have  the  license  or  monopoly  if  he  would  bring  requested  a  guard  of  the  Honolulu  Rifles,  was 
$60,000  to  the  King.  He  declared  in  an  affi-  arrested  on  July  1  by  Col.  Afford,  the  com- 
davit  that  he  took  $20,000  to  the  palace  and  mander  of  that  organization.  The  King  re- 
placed it  in  a  drawer  that  the  King  pointed  quested  the  foreign  representatives  to  select  a 
out,  and  at  another  time  he  and  his  friends  and  ministry,  but  they  declmed,  provided  he  would 
servants  carried  $40,000  in  bags  of  gold,  and  allow  Mr.  Green  to  name  the  Cabinet.  The 
laid  it  in  a  trunk  as  the  Kins  requested ;  and,  King  consented,  and  the  Cabinet  was  formed 
when  more  was  demanded,  raised  $11,000  as  follows:  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
more ;  but  when  he  had  paid  it  over  he  learned  Affairs,  William  L  Green ;  Minister  of  the  In- 
that  another  Chinaman  had  received  the  license,  terior,  Lorrin  A.  Thurston;  Minister  of  Fi* 
having  agreed,  it  was  supposed,  to  share  the  nance,  Godfrey  Brown ;  Attorney-General, 
m'ofits  with  the  King.  When  Aki  went  to  the  Clarence  Ashford.  The  King  returned  the 
king  to  demand  his  money  back,  Kalakaua  told  following  answer  to  the  committee  who  pre- 
bim  that  he  had  made  it  by  smuggling,  and  it  sented  to  him  the  demands  of  the  citizens : 
bad  now  come  to  the  right  owner.  Gkktlkicbk  :  In  acknowled^nnfr  the  receipt  of  rcs- 
Tkt  levellttar— The  white  residents  of  the  olutions  adopted  at  a  maw  meetiDg  held  yesterday 
capital  laid  their  plans  of  revolution  with  de-  "^^  presented  to  us  bv  you,  we  «re  pleased  to  convey 

ligation     The  moment  was  conducted  by  a  e^tSa^ ittX,  fc^^Si^^f  J^^M 

secret  political  association  called  the  League,  our  grmtiflcatlon  that  our  people  have  talen  the  usual 

having  about  600  members  on  all  the  islanda,  coDBtitutioDal  step  in  presenting  their  grievances, 
with  an  executive  committee  in  Honolulu.     A       To  the  flrrt  proposition  contained  in  the  resolutions 

volunteer  organization,  called  the  Honolulu  P^K^??H™'t!f'°^''!lSr®l^?'*^'**'*'??5**."^^^^ 

•>.i  11      V     r  Va    r^  .*vMv*i*««  reply  that  It  has  been  §ub*tantially  complied  with  by 

Rifles,  usually  about  40  strong,  was  increased  the  formal  rerignation  of  the  mmistryf  which  took 

to  800  members,   and   other  military  bodies  place  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  was  accepted  on  tliot 

were  formed.    On  June  26,  as  soon  as  1,000  date,  and  that  we  had  already  requested  the  Hon.  W. 

rifles,  70,000  cartridges,  and  other  munitions  ?-•  ^J™"^  *?  ^o*"?  »  °;j[  Cabmet  on  the  day  succeed- 

had^arrived  from  San  Francisco,  they  t«ok  pos.  "1^?thr^r"pro'^'u^^^  that  Walter  M. 

session  of  the  city.     Minister  Gibson  had  sent  Oibeon  has  severed  all  connection  with  the  Hawaiian 

to  the  agents  of  the  English  loan  in  Australia  Government  bv  reei^ation. 
for  arms,  but  they  arrived  too  late,  and  fell       To  the  third  proposition  we  reply  that  we  do  not 

into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.    Kalakaua^s  Royal  JjJSil'^f  hriLf«  ..Ik?!?*.^  «!?I*^«w^r  k?«^?*  ''"I 

r^       J  _  ..  J    •     ui     J  Ml  J   •  submit  the  whole  subject  to  our  new  Cabinet,  and 

Guards,  a  native  corps,  admirably  drilled  m  gi,dly  act  according  to  their  advice,  and  will  cause 

parade  exercises,  and  costing  |80,000  a  year,  restitution  to  bo  made  by  parties  found  responsible. 
could  not  be  depended  on,  nor  could  the  na-       To  the  fourth  proposition  we  replvj  that  at  our  com- 

tive  and  half-caste  volunteers.  ™*"^  **!:  J-  ^»'»°»  K**«  resigned  his  office  of  Koris- 

On  June  80  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  the  JSL^r  h^CnTp^^^^^^  ""'*"  ""^  ^"^"^  '^^  ^ 
armory  of  the  Honolulu  Rifles,  and  resolutions       To  the  fifth  proposition  we  replv  that  the  spedfic 

were  adopted  declaring  that  the  administration  pledges  required  or  us  are  each  ana  severally  acceded 

of  the  Government  had  ceased  through  incom-  ^'  ,       ,  ,  ,        -  , 

petency  and  corruption,  and  calling  on  the  King,       .^i  *  ^^jfi^  to  w-Mire  the  members  of  the  com  - 

1    T^  .1  ?_>_.♦  _  *uJ^«.:«L*.  At     •*       •*.!  OTittee  and  our  loyal  subjects  that  we  are  and  shall  at 

1.  To  dismiss  the  ministiT,  and  invite  either  ^i  times  be  anxious  and  ready  to  co-operate  with  our 

Wilham  L.  Green,  Henry  Waterhouse,  Godfrey  councilors  and  advisers,  as  weU  as  with  our  inu^IU- 
voL.  nvii.— 28  A 
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gent  and  natriotic  citizens,  in  all  matters  touching  the  the  election  of  twonty-fonr  noblee  and  twenty- 

onor,  welfare,  and  pro8|H>rity  of  our  kingdom.  f o^r  representatives  of  the  people.    The  repr«- 

Given  at  oar  palace  the  Ut  day  of  July,  a.  d.  1887,  gentatives  are  to  be  electedbienniaUy.    The 

and  tburteenth  year  ot  our  reign.  o^uvnwTve  a^^w  u^^iv^^^vou    ».«««».«*. j.     *«« 

Kaulkaua  Rex.  constitution  then  reads : 

The  Kew  CaMtlt«tl«L— Among  the  resolutions  At  the  flrat  election  held  under  this  Constitution  the 

<iii/«..f<^i   Af  fha  mcu»f\ntr  txf  niHsEAna  ttr\A  fjiT  nobles  Shall  be  clcctcd  to  serve  Until  the  general  elec- 

adopted  at  the  meeting  of  citizens  and  tax-  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  Legislature  for  the  year  18W),  at  which 

payers  was  one  declaring  that  many  evils  were  election  and  thereafter  the  nobles  shall  be  elected  at 

incurable  except  by  radical  changes  in  the  Con-  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  representatives.    At 

Rtitution.  An  amended  Constitution  was  drawn  the  election  of  1890  one  third  of  the  nobles  shall  be 

up  b  V  a  committee  of  revision,  consisting  of  the  «*^^.i?'  *^^.  y«»"»  ^»«  ^l^^jL^'^^  '?*^i  ^^l^f"^ 

•   •*  *         *u^  j.-j -  ^fi  41./  G.,r>«*«*^  r»^«^  one  thud  for  six  years,  and  electors  shall  ballot  for 

ministers,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ^^em  for  such  terios  lipectively,  and  at  all  suhse- 

and  a  number  of  citizens.     When  completed,  quent  general  elections  they  shall  be  elected  for  six 

it  was  submitted  to  the  King,  who  affixed  his  years.    The  nobles  shall  serve  without  pav. 

siffuature  to  it  on  July  10,  and  took  the  oath  .  The  judicial  power  of  the  kingdom  ^1  be  vested 

new  Constitution  establishes  the  principle  of  lawsnow  in  force  in  this  kingdom  shall  continue  and 
ministerial  refiponsibility,  takes  away  the  King's  remain  in  fUll  effect  until  altered  or  repealed  by  the 
right  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  Upper  Legislature,  such  parts  only  excepted  as  are  rapug- 
Chamber,  and  deprives  him  of  all  legislative  ^^\  ^  fhis  Constitution.  All  laws  heretofore  en- 
^«—^—  T*  ^^^r«:»o  ♦K^  #/^ii/^»r«n»  «i»;/.f  acted  or  that  may  hereafter  be  enacted  which  are  con- 
powers.      It    contains    the    following    chief  trarv  to  tiiis  Coiititution  shall  be  null  and  void. 

clauses :  Tliis  Constitution  shall  be  in  force  from  the  7th  dmy 

All  men  may  treelv  speak,  write,  and  publish  their  of  Juljr,  a.  d.  1887,  but  that  there  may  be  no  fulure 

sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  re^f^ponsible  for  the  of  justice  or  inconvenience  to  the  kingdom  from  any 

abuse  of  that  right,  and  no  law  shall  be  enacted  to  re-  change,  all  ofBcers  of  this  kingdom  at  the  time  this 

strain  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  Constitution  shall  take  effect  shall  have,  hold,  and 

No  subsidy  or  tax  of  anv  description  shall  be  levied  exerdse  all  power  to  them  ifranted.     8uch  offiosrs 

unless  by  consent  of  the  ]!«ffislature,  except  when  be-  shall  take  oath  to  support  this  Constitution  within 

tween  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  the  emei||^ncies  of  sixty  days  after  promulgation  thereof. 

invasion,  rebellion,  pestilence,  or  other  pubhc  disaster  rru^  n««»*4*«4.:««    «^..«>«:««.   «;«•)«»«*  f  »^  .^^^ 
shall  arbU,  and  thirJiot  without  the  ooncarrence  of  ,.  The  Constitution  contoms  eighty-two  sec- 
all  the  Cabinet,  and  of  a  minority  of  the  whole  Privy  tions  m  all.   Article  XLIX  provides  that  in  vot- 
Council.  and  tne  Minii^tor  of  Finance  shal]  render  a  ing  for  nobles  electors  shall  have  the  following 
decUurea  account  of  such  expenditure  to  the  ItogiB-  qualifications : 

The'  Kinir  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armv  and  ^'  ^^at  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  country  not 

navy.  andiSr  all  other  military  forees  of  the  kingdom  ^^  ^  ^I'f^  %^  '°u^  *^^?  '^  ^^\f,  ^ 

bv  sea  and  land,  but  he  sliall  never  prochdm  war  ^^®"  ^  ^^^  °^  ^®"  ^"^  'hree  months  immediately 

without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature,  and  no  mill-  P'J^'^?  ?*«  1*«5^<»°  •*  ^^^^^  ^«  omnto  vote, 

torv  or  naval  force  shall  be  organized  except  by  the  .  ^V  J5f  ho  f  h«ll  own  and  be  possewed  m  hia  own 

authority  of  tiie  Le-blature.    The  King  ctk  not  be  nrfit  of  taxable  pronerW  in  this  oounfay  of  the  valoe 

Hucd  or  held  to  aocoiSit  in  any  court  or  Sbunal  of  the  Z^^^^  ^^  ^«?  iT'Tl.'^T  ^^  '^^*'  ^^  ^''^ 

kintrdoin  brances,  or  shall  have  actually  received  an  income  of 

The  cibinet  shall  consist  of  a  Minister  of  Foreign  not.less  than  $600  during  the  year  next  preceding  his 

Affairs,  a  MiuUter  of  Finance,  and  an  Attorney-Gen-  ^'^f^SS*??     uT*!J?    uJ®°;         a      a  ^         u^a 

eral,  and  they  shall  be  his  maiesty's  special  advisere  J:  That  he  shall  bo  ahleto^  read  and  comprehend 

in  the  executive  affidrs  of  l3ie  fcin^,  and  thev  S^'?»{7  newspapere  pnnted  m  either  the  Hawaiian, 

shall  be  «-oJWomembere  of  his  Council  of  State  thiit  ?°?|*??' ,?'^.^?*™®  European  languiwe.    No  person 

shall  be  appointed  and  combined  by  the  King,  and  f^>l  ^  ^^^^J  »  *  representative  of  the  people  un- 

shall  be  removed  bv  him  upon  a  vote  of  want  of  con-  }««  *»«  can  read  Hawaiian,  English,  or  some  foreign 

fldence  passed  by  the   majority  of  all  the  eleistive  la°»^«M?e.  has  hved  in  the  kingdom  three  yeois,  sod 


Thelegblative  power  of  the  kingdom  b  vested  in  "^^lY^-    The  knowledw  to  speak  and  wnte  the  Ha- 

the  King  and  Legis^lature,  which  shall  consist  of  nobles  ^^"'"^  language  is  required,  but  will  not  be  rwuired 

and  repfesentotives  sitting  together.    The  legislative  jj  "^^  person  residing  m  the  kingdom  at  the  timeof 

body  wUl  assemble  bienniiilly?oommencinir  next  May.  J^®  promulgation  of  the  Constitution  and  who  r^a- 

The  Legislature  has  full  pow4r  and  authority  to  amend  *«"  ^?^  ^^^  '^^  V®  wf  1^^Vfi^/?K  ^if ''£'"" 

the  CoMtitution,  and  f^m  time  to  time  to  make  all  ^^.^^'^S";,  A  "^^i?  .^»",^  »  ^""^^^  of  the  kmgdom 

manner  of  wholesome  laws  not  repugnant  to  the  Con-  ^bj>  ^^fJl  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  vc«re 

stitution.    Every  bUl  which  shSrhave  passed  the  jnd  resided  in  the  kingdom  three  yeare,  and  shdl  be 

Legislature  shall,  before  it  becomes  Uiw,  be  presented  t^«  o^^^^f  f  tf«*^?«  P^^I^'Jr  of  tiie  value  of  W,OW 

to  the  King.    If  he  approves,  he  shall  sign  \t,  and  it  «'  »^  '^^^P*  ^^  "^  ">«>™«  <>*  ^  less  than  $600  per 

shall  thereby  become  Uw;  but,  if  he  does  not,  he  fti"»um. 

shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  Legislature,  Although  the  natives  had  shown  themselves 

?^tfp'irS'i?'.^ntr' it!  ^rXrST  «?  hos,ile  to  the  Gib«,n  mimBtr,  « the  whites. 
consideration,  it  shall  bo  approved  by  a  two-thirds  the  new  Constitution  caused  mnch  dissatisfac- 
vote  of  all  the  elective  members  of  the  Legislature,  it  tion  among  them,  because,  while  it  made  msny 
shall  become  law.  white  residents  electors  for  the  House  of  No- 
The  sncceeding  fonr  clauses  provide  that  a  hies  who  had  previously  had  no  votes,  the 
m^ority  of  the  Assembly  shall  judge  of  the  property  limitation  disqualified  the  great  ma- 
qualifications  of  its  members,  and  provide  for  jority  of  the  Kanakas.    The  Chinese  were  also 
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displeased  beoanse  thej  were  excladed  from  brought  before  tbe  Snpreme  Court,  which  de- 

the  franchise,  whether  owners  of  property  or  cided  that  the  loan  was  illegal,  since  the  terinff 

not.  of  the  loan-bill  had  not  been  complied  with. 

William  L.  Green,  the  head  of  the  new  Cabi-  The  British  creditors  appealed  to  their  consul, 

net,  is  an  American  by^  birth,  who  served  in  who  not  only  protested  against  the  repudiation 

the  Northern  army  during  the  war  of  seces-  of  the  terms  of  the  loan,  but  threatened  to  sum- 

sion,  afterward  established  himself  as  a  mer-  mon  a  squadron  to  enforce  the  rights  of  his 

chant  and  planter  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  tind  countrymen.    The  ministry  finally  gave  way, 

was  formerly  premier  in  1881  and  1882.    God-  and  the  Legislature  approved  the  loan  by  a  vote 

frey  Brown,  the  Minister  of  Finaoce,  is  the  son  of  88  to  18. 

of  an  Englishman  who  held  the  office  of  Regis-  A  general  election  was  held  in  October,  and 

ter  of  Accounts.    The  Attorney-General,  C.  the  new  Legislature  caine  together  on  Novem- 

Ashford,  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  who  was  her  8.    A  bill  was  passed  restricting  Chinese 

Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Honolulu  Rifies,  and  immigration  to  800  every  three  months.    In 

was  previous  to  his  appointment  a  lawyer  in  December  the  King  vetoed  a  bill  abolishing 

private  practice.    L.  A.  Thurston,  the  Chief  of  the  office  of  Governor  of  Oahu,  held  by  his 

the  Home  Office,  was  born  in  the  islands  of  an  brother-in-law,  John  D.  Dominls,  husband  of 

American  mlBsionsry  family,  and  was  a  leader  the  heiress-presumptive,  and  afterward  a  bill 

of  the  Opposition  in  the  Legislature.  providing  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 

Ex-Premier  Gibson  and  his  son-in-law,  F.  H.  pertaining  to  that  office.  The  Ministry  denied 
Hayselden,  were  charged  with  the  embezzle-  his  right  to  veto  legislation,  except  by  their 
ment  of  public  money.  After  proceedings  had  advice.  Fiery  speeches  were  made  in  the  As- 
been  bN^D,  the  Attorney-General  withdrew  the  sembly  by  the  Attorney-General,  the  Minister 
complaint  against  Gibson,  and  on  July  13  he  of  the  Interior,  and  others.  The  King  pro- 
was  allowed  to  depart  on  a  steamer  for  San  posed  to  submit  the  question  to  the  Sapreme 
Francisco.  Hayselden  was  accused  of  forgery  Court,  and  when  the  Legislature  declined  to  act 
in  raising  the  figures  on  bills  given  by  the  Gov-  with  him,  passing  a  resolution  denying  his  right 
ernment  for  labor  in  1888,  but  the  Attorney*  to  veto,  wrote  to  the  court  asking  its  advice. 
General  was  unable  to  connect  him  with  the  After  a  long  hearing  the  judges  were  unable  to 
crime.  Queen  Kapiolani,  who  had  been  visit-  agree  on  a  decision,  two  of  them  upholding 
ing  the  United  States  and  England,  tmd  had  the  King,  and  two  sustaining  the  views  of  the 
received  many  attentions  in  both  countries,  ar-  Cabinet  and  Legislature.  The  King  vetoed 
rived  from  San  Francisco  by  steamer  in  the  two  other  bills,  one  to  restrict  the  sale  of  liq- 
beginning  of  August  The  American  naval  uor,  and  one  relating  to  the  police.  He  con- 
steamer  '*  Adams'*  arrived  at  Honolulu  after  veyed  to  trustees  all  his  property,  consisting  of 
the  revolution,  and  was  ordered  to  remain.  The  a  life  interest  in  the  crown  lands,  and  other 
British  cruisers  ''  Conquest  '*  and  **  Triumph  "  real  estate  that  he  owned  in  fee.  for  the  pur- 
were  ordered  thither  from  Vancouver  before  pose  of  paying  off  his  debts,  whicn  amounted  to 
the  outbreak,  but  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  $250,000,  besides  the  (71,000  that  the  Chinese 
*'  Adams."  merchant  claimed  to  have  paid  him  as  a  bribe. 

There  were  many  among  the  natives  who  ledpradty  Tnttj  with  tbe  iaittd  SlatcB. — The 
considered  that  the  King  had  been  hudly  treat-  convention  that  was  concluded  between  the 
ed,  and  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the  idea  United  States  and  Hawaii  on  Jan.  80,  1875, 
of  royalty  and  opposed  to  the  republican  sen-  was  to  continue  in  force  for  seven  years,  after 
timents  that  pervaded  the  American  element,  the  expiration  of  which  it  could  be  terminated 
which  was  most  active  in  the  revolution.  The  on  twelve  months^  notice  by  either  of  the  con- 
partial  transfer  of  political  power  from  the  tracting  parties.  On  Dec.  6,  1884,  a  new  treaty 
native-born  subjects  of  the  King  to  white  resi-  was  signed  at  Washington  by  Frederick  T. 
dents  furnished  a  grievance  which  was  made  Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Henry 
much  of  by  the  partisans  of  Kalakaua,  who  A.  P.  Carter,  the  Hawaiian  Minister.  Tlie 
prolonged  the  crisis  by  declaring  the  new  Con-  United  States  Senate  did  not  confirm  this 
stitntion  invalid  and  the  King^s  oath,  which  treaty  till  Jan.  20,  1887,  when  it  received  48 
had  been  given  under  duress,  of  no  binding  votes  in  its  favor  against  11  contrary  votes. 
force.  They  were  sustained  in  their  conten-  The  treaty,  besides  the  reciprocity  clause,  con- 
tion  by  the  law,  for  the  old  Constitution  de-  tsined  an  additional  article  permitting  the 
fined  the  manner  in  which  it  could  be  amended,  United  States  to  occnpy  Pearl  river  harbor, 
which  was  by  the  vote  of  two  successive  Legis-  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  as  a  conling-station. 
latures.  This  concession    excited  the  jealousy  of  the 

The  Cabinet  was  obliged  to  raise  a  temporary  English.    The  harbor  is  a  deep  and  capacious 

loan  of  (200,000  to  meet  presfdng  demands  on  one,  in  which  the  largest  navy  in  the  world 

the  Government.    A  dispute  arose  between  could  lie  in  safety.     It  can  never  be  utilized, 

the  ministers  and  Fruhlnng  and  McFarlane,  however,  until  a  channel  is  cut  through  the 

tbe  negotiators  of  the  English  loan  of  $2,000,-  bar,  composed  principally  of  coral  rock,  which 

000.    Onthefirst  (1,000,000  the  sum  of  $200,-  now  shuts  it  ofiT  from  the  ocean.    The  snpple- 

000  was  retained  as  a  commission.    The  Gov-  mentary  convention,  renewing  the  former  con- 

ernment  refused  to  pay  this.    The  matter  waa  vention  respecting  commercial  reciprocity  and 
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granting  the  use  of  Pearl  river  harbor,  i 
sliits  of  the  following  articles : 

.Lbtiolb  I.  The  hi) 
the  time  fliad  for  the 

■hall  be  deBnital)'  exteiided  for  a  lenn  of  nevea  yean 
l^om  tho  date  of  Ctie  eiLchui^  of  nttiScaticiDa  hereof, 
and  ftirthar  until  the  eipiration  of  twelve  montbs 
after  either  of  the  hijfb  contracting  partie*  ahall  give 
notice  Ui  the  otbaraf  iu  winh  to  terminate  the  same, 
eucli  of  tbe  high  contracting  parliea  being  atllbeit;  to 
(.'ive  >ucb  notioetotheotherat  the  end  of  tbe  said  term 
ot  BDven  yeara  or  at  any  time  thereafter, 

Akt.  11.  UiaH^je-tty  the  Kingofthe  Hawaiian  bl- 
BDda,  iraDts  to  the  Oovenunent  of  the  L'nited  Elates 


of  the  TJaited  States  Engineera.  In  Mar,  IMS, 
be  was  made  aciiag  assiBtaot  sai^eon,  and  a«- 
ngned  to  dutj  at  the  Satiertee  Military  Hoe- 
pital,  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  confirmed 
assistant  sargeon  and  fall  surgeon  on  Feb.  19, 
ises,  and  aent  to  Beaufort,  8.  C,  aa  chief 
medical  officer.  This  place  he  held  until  Feb- 
rnar;,  18G4,  when  he  retamed  North  and  woa 
made  assistant  medical  inspector  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Washington,    In  Beptember,  1B64,  he 


ol  the  Ciniled  Slatoa.  and  to  that  end  the  United 
States  may  improve  Che  entrance  f)  said  harbor,  and 
do  all  other  thmge  □eedl\il  to  the  punMao  aforesaid. 

Am.  111.  The  present  convcntian  eball  be  ratified, 
and  Ihe  ratificatlona  exchanged  al  W  aahington  as  soon 
as  poaaible. 

It  was  doly  ratified,  and  was  made  public  bj 
a  proclainatiuD  of  President  Cleveland,  iasaed 
on  Nov.  9,  1887.  The  aecond  section  was 
added  to  the  sapiilementary  co&veniion  daring 
its  discussion  in  the  Senate.  The  Hawaiian 
Government  wimld  not  accede  lo  it  withoat 
an  understanding  with  the  (Government  at 
Washington  as  to  its  interpretation,  and  both 
Governments  agreed  that  it  did  nut  involve  a 
transfer  of  sovereign  rights,  or  a  cession  in  per- 
petuity, but  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  treaty 
the  right  ot  the  United  States  to  the  coaling 
and  repdr  station  shonld  cease. 

HllDEN,  FEBDINIMO  VANDETEiSt,  an  Amer- 
ican geologist,  born  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  Sept. 
7,  1829;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  23, 
18ST.  He  was  graduated  at  Oberlin  College 
in  1850  (having  early  in  life  settled  un  the 
Western  Keserre,  In  Ohio),  and  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree  at  the  Albany  Medical  College  in 
1853.  During  the  same  year  he  began  his 
career  as  a  geologiat,  and  waa  sent  by  James 
Hall,  State  Geologist  of  New  York,  to  the  Bad 
Lands  of  Dakota,  where  he  explored  one  of  tbe 
remarkable  depoMts  of  extinct  animals,  and  re- 
turned Co  Albany  with  a  valaablo  collection  of 
fossil  vertebrates.  In  1854  he  again  went 
West,  and  after  spending  two  years  in  explor- 
ing the  basin  of  the  Upper  Missouri  river,  re- 
turned with  a  large  number  of  fossils,  part  of 
which  he  deposited  in  the  St.  Louis  Academy 
of  Science,  and  tbe  remainder  in  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
employed  in  February.  1856,  by  Lieut,  (after- 
ward General)  Gouvemenr  K.  Warren,  of  liie 
United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  to 
make  a  report  on  the  district  he  haij  jnst  ex- 
plored. In  May,  1856,  be  wo.*  appointed  geolo- 
gist on  the  staff  of  Lieut.  Warren,  who  was 
engaged  during  1855-'6T  in  making  a  recon- 
noissnnoe  of  the  Northwest  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Dakota.  Dr.  Ilayden  continued  eo 
occupied  until  May,  1859,  when  be  was  ap- 
pointed naturalist  and  surgeon  to  the  expedi- 
tion sent  to  explore  the  Yellowstone  and  Mis- 
souri rivers  under  Capt.  William  F.  Raynolds, 


was  ordered  to  Winchester,  Va.,  as  chief  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  Army  of  tbe  Shenandoah. 
He  remained  with  this  command  until  May, 
1865,  when  tie  reeigned  troia  the  army  and  ana 
breveted  lieutenant- colon  el  for  nteritorioos 
service.  In  1866  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology  in  the  Univernty  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  held  that  chair  until  1872, 
when  the  press  of  official  duties  compelled  hia 
resignation.  He  again  visited  tbe  valley  of  tbe 
Upper  Missoari  during  the  sammer  ot  ISfiB 
for  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, and  gathered  valuable  vertebrate  fosuLs. 
In  186T  Congress  provided  for  the  geolt^ical 
survey  of  Nebraska,  then  recently  admitted  to 
the  Union.  Tbe  direction  of  the  work  was 
assigned  to  Dr.  Hayden,  and  in  1868  he  ex- 
tended hia  investigations  into  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming.  In  April,  1869,  tliis  work  was  re- 
organized under  the  title  of  "The  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States." 
During  the  subsequent  years,  until  1872,  Dr. 
Hayden  conducted  a  series  of  geological  eiplo- 
riitions  in  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Colo- 
rado, tbe  scope  of  investigation  including,  be- 
sides geology,  the  naturnl  history,  climatology, 
resources,  and  ethnology  of  tbe  region.  In 
18T8  geography  was  added  to  tbe  work  of  tbe 
survey,  and  the  name  became  "  The  Geological 
and  Geosraphical  Survey  of  tbe  Territories." 
Meanwhile,  in  1871,  a  portion  of  the  country 
at  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Miasonri 
rivt'FS  was  explored,  including  tbe  Yellowrtooe 
Lake  and  the  geysers  and  hot  springs  of  Fire- 
Hole,  or  Upper  Modisoo  river.    The  wonders 
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of  ibis  region  soon  became  known,  and  as  a  Stephen  Preston ;  American  Consnl  at  Cape 
rcdnlt  of  bis  explorations  an  act  was  passed  by  Haytien,  Stanislas  Goutier;  Haytian  Consul- 
Congress  in  1872  by  wbich  the  district  now  General  at  New  York,  Ebenezer  D.  Bassett. 
known  as  the  Yellowstone  Park  was  *^  reserved  imy  aid  HaTj. — The  standing  army  is  com- 
and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  posed  of  the  guard,  660  strong,  and  the  line, 
sale,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  0,178  strong.  The  navy  comprises  5  men-of- 
dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  war,  1  of  which  is  armored,  the  total  arma- 
pleasuring-gronnd  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy-  ment  being  80  guns. 

mentof  the  people.''  The  work  of  the  survey  PMlal  SmtMi — There  were  in  operation  in 
was  systematically  darried  on  along  the  Rocky  1885  three  general  post-ofSces,  which  forward- 
Mountains,  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  until  ed  212,880  letters  and  postal-cards,  and  144,- 
1879,  when  tlie  four  surveys  then  in  the  field  814  newspapers  and  sample-packages,  the  re- 
were  consolidated  into  the  United  States  Geo-  ceipts  being  67,842  francs,  and  the  expenses 
logical  Survey.    (See  Gbolooical  Subtbt,  in  185,860. 

^'Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1885.)    Dr.  Hajden  FUuumcs. — The  public  indebtedness  in  1886 

was  a  candidate  for  the  directorship  of  the  new  amounted  to  $18,500,000,  consisting  of  the  for- 

snrvey,  but  Clarence  King  received  the  appoint-  eign  loan  of  1875. $4,820,000,  and  the  home  debt 

ment,  and  he  at  once  invited  Dr.  Hayaen  to  of  $9,180,000.    The  budget  for  1887~'88  esti- 

take  charge  of  the  work  in  the  region  of  the  mates  the  expenditure  at  $4,066,286.    During 

sources  of  the  Mississippi,  or  the  division  of  theautumnof  1887  the  Minister  of  Finance  sul^ 

Montana,  with  the  rank  of  geologist    He  con-  mitted  to  the  National  Assembly  the  project 

tinned  in  the  active  prosecution  of  the  duties  of  a  loan  in  Europe  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000 

of  this  office  until  December,  1886,  when  fail-  francs,  but  that  body  withheld  its  authority  to 

ing  health  caused  his  resignation.    Dr.  Hayden  issue  the  loan  on  the  plea  that,  in  view  of  the 

was  a  member  of  scientific  societies  both  in  the  good  ooflfee-crop  prospects  for  1887-'88,  there 

United  States  and  in  Europe,  and  in  1878  was  was  hope  that   Haytian   finances  would  get 

elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  along  without  such  appeal  to  foreign  credit. 

Sciences.    The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  In  consequence  of  the  rise  in  coffee*  Haytian 

conferred  on  liim  by  the  University  of  Roches-  finances  have  steadily  improved,  the  gold  pre- 

ter  in  1876,  and  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  mium  declining  from  its  former  range  of  20  to 

vania  in  1887.   His  scientific  papers  were  about  80  per  cent,  to  2  to  6  per  cent.    The  Minister  of 

fifty  in  number,  and  appearea  m  the  ^*  Ameri-  Finance  has  meanwhile  carried  through  anota- 

can  Journal  of  Science,''  ^  The  Proceedings  of  ble  financial    reform.     Hitherto   the   public 

the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,"  and  in  functionaries  and  military  were  paid  in  treos- 

the  transactions  of   other  learned  societies,  ury  notes  worth  only  15  to  85  per  cent  of 

His  principal  publications  were  issued  by  the  their  face  value  in  the  open  market.    Under 

Government,  and  included  annual  reports  from  authority  from  the  National  Assembly  the  Min- 

1867  to  1879,  descriptive  of  the  region  surveyed  ister  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Banone 

each  year,  with  special  reports  on  the  palsdon-  Rationale  d'Haiti  to   the  effect  that  for  nve 

tology,  naturaJ  history,  and  similar  subjects;  consecutive  years  the  latter  engages  to  pay  all 

al^o  *'  Miscellaneous  Publications  "  designed  to  salaries  against  a  comm if  sion-c barge  of  2  per 

Kive  information  on  subjects  of  interest  con-  cent.     As  security  for  the  reimbursement  of 

nected  with  the  West  and  finally  a  series  of  such  outlay,  the  Government  pledges  the  im- 

quarto  volumes  entitled  ^'Reports*  of  the  Unit-  port  duties.    In  May  the  National  Assembly 

ed  States  Oeological  Survey  of  the  Territories."  raised  the  export  duty  on  coffee  $1.20  gold  the 

To  most  of  these  volumes  bo  was  a  contributor,  100  pounds  ;  added  to  the  $2.16  then  in  force, 

and  as  United  States  geologist  in  charge  of  the  this  increases  the  duty  to  $8.86.    In  July  the 

survey,  their  editor.  Government  decided  to  accept  the  Mexican  dol- 

HATII,  a  republic  in  the  Weft  Indies,  covering  Isr  on  and  after  October  1  at  the  value  of  80 

the  western  third  of  the  if^land  of  Santo  Do-  cents  gold,  and  the  dollar  of  other  republics  at 

mingo.    (For  details  relating  to  territorial  di-  75  cents  gold. 

visions,  population,  etc.,  see  *^  Annual  Cyclo-  Idaad  af  Tortiga. — In  April  a  definitive  set- 

psddia"  for  1888.^  tlement  was    effected   between    the  Haytian 

fiavenoMit* — The  President  is  Gen.  Salomon,  Government  and  the  British  commissionner, 
re-elected  for  seven  years,  dating  from  May  1,  Clement  Hill,  who  had  gone  to  Port-au-Prince 
1887.  The  Cabinet  is  as  follows :  Foreign  Af-  accompanied  by  a  naval  force,  with  regard  to 
fairs  and  Public  Worship,  Brutus  St.  Victor ;  the  Island  of  Tortnga  between  Haytiand  Caba, 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Lechaud  ;  War  about  which  a  dispute  had  arisen,  and  to  which 
and  Navy,  Tir^ias  S.  Sam  ;  Interior  and  Agri-  maritime  nations  attach  great  importance  as  a 
culture,  C.  Arteaud :  and  Finance  and  Com-  strategic  station  after  the  Panama  Canal  shall 
meroe,  Callisth^ne  Touchard.  President  of  the  be  completed.  The  Haytian  Government  en- 
Senate,  Maignan ;  President  of  the  Chamber,  gaged  to  pay  £82,000,  in  four  instalments,  as 
D.  Theodore;  Director  of  the  National  Bank,  A.  an  indemnity  for  retaining  the  island  as  it  is. 
Jung.  The  IJnited  States  Minister  resident  at  The  British  Government  yields  all  further 
Port-au-Prince  is  Dr.  John  E.  W.  Thompson ;  claims  in  the  matter  of  the  Maunder  brothers. 
the  Haytian  Minister  to  the   United  States,  In  the  event  of  Hayti  failing  to  meet  the  in- 
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Btalmenta  as  the;  fall  dne,  ahe  Is  to  pa;  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  S  per  cent,  per  aoaani. 

CaHMtM.— In  18H6  there  were  imported  in- 
to Hayti  $4,96S,256  worth  of  merchandiBe, 
while  the  export  of  Hajlian  products  reached 
t7,SB6,996.  The  chief  exports  were :  Coffee, 
68,076, 7SS  poQods;  coooa,  8,989,445  pounds; 
wool,  2,037,(158;  hides,  488,679  ponads;  or- 
ange-peel, 461,768  pounds;  raw  sugar,  269.864 
ponnds;  ootton-seed,  84,686  poands;  tortoise- 
ahell  906  pounds;  wax,  S.6I9  pounds;  honey, 
18,001  gallons;  cigars.  17,000,000;  logwood, 
292,620,862  jards,  and  besides  fosUo,  roabog- 
any,  and  old  copper  sheatliing.  The  American 
trade  with  Huyii  has  been  as  follows ; 


naauTuut. 

IteDDlMteM. 

»-Xr- 

*!§»; 

■mI  IMalc. — In  a  New-Year's  speech  de- 
livered hj  Pre»d  en  [Salomon  oq  Jan.  1, 1S87,  it 
was  intimated  thattbe  law  of  section  7  of  1801, 
prohibiting  the  holding  of  real  estate  by  for- 
eigners, mieht  be  abolished.  As  foreignera 
are  debarred  from  owning  real  estate  in  Hayti, 
strootnres  which  tliey  canse  to  be  built  for  com- 
mercial purposes  of  their  own,  have  to  he  pnt 
onder  the  names  of  native  Baytians,  which  fre- 

?,ueutly  leads  to  tronble  in  oaees  of  inbt'ritance. 
f  tliis  antiquated  law  were  abolished,  there 
would  be  some  inducement  for  foreign  capital 
to  invest  in  real  estate  in  the  republic. 

BtZEH,  WILUU  BIBCOCE,  an  American  sol- 
dier, bom  in  West  Hartford,  Windham  county, 
Vt,  Sept.  27. 1830 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  0., 
Jan.  16,  1887.    In  1838  his  father's  family  re- 


moved to  Huron,  Portage  oonntj,  Ohio,  where 
be  worked  on  a  farm,  enjoying  few  edacational 
advantages.  When  twenty-one  years  old  he 
entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
where  he  was  graduated  four  years  later.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  army  as  brevet  second  lien- 
tenant  of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  then  serving  in 
California  and  Oregon.    For  his  gallantry  in 
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the  Indian  war  of  1856-'67  he  was  made  second 
lieotenaat  in  the  Eighth  Infantry,  and  aliortli 
after  joining  his  new  command  distinguished 
himself  in  an  attacic  upon  and  eitiuction  of 
fifteen  loilges  of  Apaches.  He  commanded  a 
company  in  five  engagements,  and  in  Decem- 
ber. 1869,  was  severely  wounded  in  a  figbt 
with  the  Comancbea.  For  these  services  he 
was  complimented  in  general  orders  and  given 
a  year's  leave  of  absence,  and  recaived  his 
brevet  of  first  lieutenant  under  date  of  May  S, 
1869.  Reporting  for  duty  on  the  expiration 
of  bis  leave,  and  still  lame  from  bis  wounds 
he  was  appointed  asastant  professor  of  mili- 
tary tacticaat  the  United  States  Military  Acade- 
my in  February,  1861,  On  April  1  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  firat  lieutenant  of  bis  company; 
on  May  14,  to  be  captain,  and  on  August  7  was 
permitted  to  accept  the  command  of  the  Forty- 
flrst  Kegiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers.  With  tins 
he  took  ptu-t  in  Gen.  Ituell's  operations  in  Ten- 
nessee, being  promoted,  and  aasigned  to  the 
command  of  the  Nineteenth  Brigade  of  tbe 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  on  June  fl,  1862.  Under 
the  latter  assignment,  be  participated  in  tbe 
battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  the  siege  trf 
Corinth,  Perryville,  and  the  pursuit  of  Geo. 
Bragg's  army  oat  of  Kentucky.  Later,  he  was 
with  his  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Stone  Biver, 
tbe  Middle  Tennessee  campaign,  the  Chicka- 
manga  contest,  the  Chattano<^  engagement, 
and  tbe  relief  of  Knoxville  in  1868.  During 
Gen.  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  he  commard- 
ed  a  division,  which  captnred  Fort  McAllister, 
on  Savannah  river,  thus  opening  oommuni- 
oation  between  the  army  and  the  fleet.  He 
marched  through  tbe  Oorolinas,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Johnston'a  army. 
For  his  gallant  services  in  various  actions,  be 
was  promoted  to  be  colonel  by  brevet.  Sept  1, 
1664,  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  March  18, 

1866,  and  m^or-general  of  volunteers.  April 
SO,  1865,  to  rank  from  Dec.  18, 1864.  In  ISfiS 
he  waa  mustered  ont  of  the  volunteer  eervice 
and  appointed  colonel  of  the  Thirty-eighth 
United  States  Infantry,  from  which  he  was 
trausferred  to  tbe  Sixth  United  States  Infantry 
in  1869.  He  was  present  with  the  Pmssian 
army  during  the  investment  of  Paris  in  18T1. 
appointed  military  attach 6  to  the  United  States 
I^atiLU  at  Vienna  in  1877,  and  while  holding 
this  office  waa  detailed  by  President  Raye«  to 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  Russa-Tnrkiah  War. 
He  was  appointed  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
anny,  Dec.  6,  1880,  held  this  ofiica  till  his 
death,  and  introduced  many  new  and  valuable 
fe.iturea  in  the  management  of  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

HITCHCOCE,  BOSWnX  DWICBT,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  East  Machias,  Me.,  Aug.  15, 
1817;  died  in  South  Somerset,  Mass.,  June  16, 

1867.  He  waa  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1836,  and  spent  a  year  in  teaching,  pursuing 
at  the  same  time  Biblical  and  other  atndies  un- 
der private  tutors.  In  1838  he  entered  Aodo- 
ver  Theological  Seminary,  and  from  1839  till 
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ISti  aerred  w  a  tntor  in  Ambent  College,  of        HOLUHD.    See  KETHERLAinie. 
which  he  n-as  made  a  tnuwe  in  1669,     Afrer        HOVDUBiB,  a  repnblio  in  Centra]  America ; 
preaohlnt;  for  a  year  in  WitteiTilla,  He.,  he  was    area,  86,600  square  milea ;  population,  8S1,T00. 
ordftined  patrtor  of  tlie  Firat  CongregaliODB]        CncmMiL — The  President  ie  Gen.  Luis  Ba- 
Cburoh  in  Kxeter,  N.  H..  in  November,  1840.    grin,  whose  term  will  expire  on  Kot.  2T,  1891. 
He  retained  this  charge  till  18C2,  when  he  re-    The  Cabinet  ia  composed  or  the  following  min- 
Mgned  it  to  accept  the  profesHorgbip  of  Natural    fstert :  Forei^  Afftdrs,  LiceQcifldo  Dod  Jer6ni- 
and  Revealed  Religion  m  Bowdoin  College;  bnt    mo  Zelaya;  Jnatioe,  Public  Worki,  and  War, 
before  entering  upon  his  new  duties  be  spent    Beflor  R.  Alvarado ;  Interior,  SeOor  A.  Uomez ; 
a  jear  in  Uadj  at  tiie  oniversities  of  Halle  and    Finance,  Bettor  F.  Plsnan ;  Agrionltare,  Senor 
A.  Zelaja.    The  United  States  Uinintar  ia  Hod. 
II.  G.  Hall,  resident  at  Gnatemals ;  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  RDaton  and  Triiiillo  is  William 
O.  Bnrehard,  and  at  TeKncigalpa,  Daniel  W. 
Herring;  the  Consular  Agent  at  Yuacaran  is 
Theodore  Roebncke.    The  Con  sol -General  of 
Boodiiras  at  New  York  is  Jacob  Baiz ;  at  Sao 
Francisco,  WiUiam  V.  Wells. 

The  effective  strength  of  the  army  is  fiOO 
men,  and  there  is  besides  a  militia  force  of 
S,000. 

The  ntimber  of  post-offlces  in  1886  was  88. 
While  the  recdpta  were  restricted  to  |2,280, 
the  expenses  reached  (40,408. 

flMUiMi — The  amount  of  bonds  held  in  Ed* 
rope,  issued  in  1869,  usnsllj  called  the  old 
French  loan,  is  $26,000,000.  Oongreas  isaned 
a  decree  early  in  1867,  aathorizing  the  receipt 
of  40  per  c«nt.  of  the  customs  duties  in  Hon- 
'  duranian  bonds.    The  home  debt  amonnta  to 

Mswau.  Dwnat  wnvaoMst.  $700,000,  and  the  flosting  debt  to  |200,000. 

In  Febrnarj,  1887,  the  formal  opening  took 
Berlin,  Qermanj.  In  186S  he  was  appoiDted  place  at  Tnijillo  of  the  Aguan  Naugation  and 
Prufeasor  of  Chnrch  History  in  Union  Tneolog-  Improiement  Company's  bank.  Thia  is  tiie 
ical  Seminary.  Uis  New  England  education  flrst  bank  ever  establifrbed  in  Honduras.  Its 
was  aapplementad  by  foreign  travel  as  well  as  stock  is  owned  by  New  York,  Boston,  and 
study,  and  while  holding  his  professorship  he  Uilwaakee  capitalista.  Its  bills  are  similar  to 
found  time  to  engage  in  literary  work.  In  the  greenbaoka  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
1868    he  vinted    ItSy  and  Greece,  and   in    redeemable  in  silver. 

ISOff-'TO  made  a  tour  of  Egypt,  Sinai,  and        Ctmmtrtt- — The  American  trade  has  devel- 
Palestine.    From  186S  till  1870  he  was  one  of    oped  aa  followa: 
the  editors  of  the  "  American  Theological  Re- 
view."   In  ]87l  he  was  elected  President  of 
tlie    Palestine    Exploration    Society,    in    the 
organization  of  which  be  had  taken  a: '' — 


part.    He  published  a  "  Life  of  Edward  Robin-  lesj 

son"  (18631:  "A  Complrte  Analysis  of  the  ^~~~  ' 
Bible,"  which  was  widely  circulated  (1869) ;  Soon  the  new  port  of  Ban  Ixtrenzo  is  to  he 
and  "Sooialism"  (1876);  and  co-operated  with  opened,  which,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
Rev.  Dre.  Eddy  and  Schnff  in  the  compilation  jected  railroad  between  San  Lorenzo  and 
of  "  Hymns  and  Songs  of  Praise  "  and  "  Hymns  Peepire,  24  miles,  will  be  of  incalcnlable  value 
and  Songs  for  Socisl  and  Sabbath  Worsliip."  to  Soutliem  Hondnran,  since  ocean-at earners 
Many  of  hts  sermons  and  addresses  have  been  will  have  easy  aoceaa  to  the  port, 
published,  and,  in  addition  to  bis  editorial  lallrMdi. — There  is  in  running  order  the  line 
work,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  esseys  from  Pnerto  Cortez  to  San  Pedro-Iulo,  47  milea. 
to  diflereni  reviews.  On  Nov.  9,  1860,  Dr.  In  July,  1887,  Binney  &  Co.,  of  London,  ob- 
Eilchoock  was  unanimously  elected  as  the  sue-  teined  a  concession  for  the  construction  of  200 
oeseor  of  Rev.  William  Adams.  D.  D.,  in  the  miles  of  railway  for  the  extension  snd  com- 
preeidency  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  pletion  of  the  republic's  system.  The  conces- 
retained  the  office  till  his  death.  The  degree  sion  is  for  99  years.  The  contractors  are  to 
of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Bowdoin  receive  a  grant  of  public  lands,  the  introdno- 
College  in  1860,  and  by  the  University  of  Dub-  tinn  duty  free  of  rulroad  material,  and  the 
Itn  in  1880,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by  Williama  privilege  of  preference  for  any  other  railways 
Collie  in  1878.  During  the  civil  war  Dr.  or  for  tel^raph  lines  to  be  constructed  bere- 
Hitchcock  was  an  earnest  and  effective  sup-  after.  The  eonMuiontuiirM  engage  to  offer  the 
porter  of  the  National  oanse.  bondholders  of  the  French  loan  of  186B  the 
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option  of  exchaDgiDg  for  the  preferred  Bhares  dent  of  the  Agoan  Nkvigatioa  api  iiDproTe> 

of  the  railroad  companj  to  be  formed.  ment  Compaoy,  has  proposed  to  the  GoTern- 

Tdtgrapkfc — The  nniuber  of  offlc«ii  in  opera-  tnent  the  ereotion  of  light-faonses  on  the  noitfa- 
tion  is  188B  was  6S;  the  length  of  lines,  2,158  em  const  of  the  republic.  The  companj  has 
kilometres.  While  the  receipts  did  noteieeed  displayed  great  octivit;  daring  the  jear,  oot 
$20,000  dnring  the  jear,  the  expeDses  amonoted  onlj  in  the  enterprise  of  canalization,  which  is 
to  $31,764.  OnFeb.  6, 1887,  mrecttelegTsphio  to  oonnect  the  bay  of  Trnjillo  with  the  river 
communication  was  formally  opened  between  Agaan,  butalsoiQitebaDkingoperatioDS.  Colo- 
Central  America  and  Uezioo  by  the  eitenaion  nisation  of  the  lands  granted  to  tbe  company, 
of  the  Mexioan  land-lines  to  Guatemala.  The  with  American  settlers,  is  proposed, 
lines  in  every  one  of  tbe  states  thas  connected  in  Jnne,  Gen,  E.  A.  Le^er,  CodsqI  of  Hon- 
ore  owned  and  managed  by  the  Govemmenta,  dnras  at  New  Orieana,  arrived  at  TrqjiUo  fur 
and  there  is  a  uniform  rate.  tbe  porpiise  of  making  a  contract  with  the 

In   April,  telegraphic  oommnnication   was  Government  in  behalf  of  American  capitalists, 

opened  with  the  new  station  at  Ban  Francisco,  about  the  navigation  of  tbe  river  Ulna  and  the 

in  the  department  of  Santa  Rosa.  acquisition  of  tracts  of  land  for  settlement. 

lOalag.— Early  in   1687  a  syndicate  of  New         HOmNS,   MASS,  an   American   clergyman. 

York  and  Philadelphia  capilalista  obtained  from  bom  in  Stootbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  4,  1609 ;  die<l 

the  Government  of  Honduras  the  exclusive  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Jnne  17, 18H7.     Ue 

privilege  of  establishing  onatoms  works  for  tbe  pursued  preparatory  atadies  in  the  academies 

reduction  of  ores  in  any  part  of  Tegncif^pn,  at  Lenox,  Maaa.,  sod  Clinton.  N.  T.,  and  was 

El  Paraiso,   and  Cboluteca.      The  syndicate  gradoated  at  Williams  College  in  1824    Soon 
owns  fifteen  mines  in  tbe  republic,  having  ac- 
quired then)  Duder  condition  that  they  should 
be  thoroughly  developed,  and  that  ron^  should 
be  constructed  from  them  to  the  ooast 

Baulary  QMsliM.— Hondnras  and  Salvador 
have  agreed  to  fix  anew  tbe  boundary  between 
the  two  repnblics,  the  line  drawn  some  time 
ago  hy  SeDores  Letona  and  Cmi  having  been 
reject«d  by  tbe  Congress  of  Honduras.  Fend- 
ing the  determination  of  the  frontier,  the  line 
eiristing  in  1884  is  to  be  adhered  to.  Mean- 
while Senores  Zelaya  and  Castellanos  have 
made  an  agreement  as  to  the  details  to  be  ob- 
served in  filing  the  new  line,  and  the  Congress 
of  Honduras  hos  approved  it. 

MMlzatiNi — Jacob  Baiz,  Consul-General  of 
Honduras  at  New  York,  has  petitioned  the 
Government  of  Honduras  for  a  land  grant  of 
2S,000  acres  for  purposes  of  colonization  be- 
tween Trajillo  and  Iriona,  including  tbe  towna  huu  Ronno. 
of  Liinon  and  Cuzoa  in  the  Mosquito  territory. 

American  eetilers  are  to  he  procured,  and  the  afterward  he  began  the  stndy  of  medicine  at 
lanrl  is  to  he  planted  with  plantains,  coi^oanut  the  Pittsfield  Medical  College;  but  this  coarse 
grove's,  orangey  and  other  froit.  Ainerican  was  interrupted  by  his  appointment  to  a  tutor- 
capitalists  are  said  to  be  interested  in  this  ship  at  WiliiamB  College,  which  he  held  two 
project.  years,  when  he  resumed  his  medical  atodies  in 

FnapHMS  GMdlUM  ef  tbe  OaHtry.— In  1687  New  York  city.  He  received  tbe  degree  of 
Honduras  made  rapid  strides  in  progress.  The  M.  D.  at  Pittsfield  in  1620,  and  in  the  fullow- 
national  debt  was  in  course  of  reduction ;  ing  year  began  practicing  in  New  York  city, 
schools,  oolleges,  and  telegr^h  lines  were  es-  In  August,  1880,  bnt  a  few  weeks  after  opening 
tablished,  nod  bigh-roads  built.  Under  this  his  office,  he  was  uneipectedly  elected  Pro- 
favorable  condition  of  affairs,  American  capi-  feasor  of  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philosophy  in 
tal  ban  been  flowing  tuto  tbe  republic,  where  Williams  College,  and  two  years  later  be  was 
it  is  amply  proteoted  by  law,  and  where  vb1u~  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Berkshire  Associa- 
ableconceasions  are  granted  for  public  improve-  tion.  From  1830  to  183G  he  worked  steadily 
menta.  The  frequent  visits  to  the  Atlantio  at  his  professorship,  lecturing  and  prenohing. 
coast  of  Honduras  of  steamers  and  sailing-ves-  In  the  latter  year  the  presidency  o(  tbe  college 
sels,  buying  fruit  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  became  vacant  by  the  resignation  ot  Rev.  Dr. 
has  led  to  a  great  riee  in  prices.  Cocoanuts,  Griffin,  and  Prof.  Hopkins,  though  then  only 
formerly  worth  from  $12  to  $L4  a  thousand,  thirty-four  years  old,  was  elected  to  succeed 
now  bring  $46  to  $46.  Bananas,  which  could  hira.  He  held  this  office  for  thirty-sii  years 
be  bought  for  80  cents  a  bunch,  are  now  worth  resigning  its  responsibilities  in  1872,  but  retain- 
$1.30  a  bunch.  ing  the  profepsorship  of  moral  and  intellectual 

I — i..^  EaleiVTl'''- — Col.  Hurley,  Yice-Presi-  philosophy.   Thnshis  connection  with  Williams 
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College  as  student,  tutor,  professor,  and  presi-  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson, 

dent,  covered    the   long  period  of  sixty-two  and  erected  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  near  the  resi- 

years ;  while  from  1872  till  his  death  he  took  denoes  of  Mr.  Louis  L  Lorillanl  and  Mr.  Cor- 

an  active  part  in  all  its  affairs,  lecturing  on  his  nelius  Vanderbilt,  in  the  year  1870 ;  but  it  was 

favorite    subjects — ethics,    metaphysics,    and  not  until  aboat  eight  years  afterward  that  Mr. 

rhetoric — ^preaching,  and  making  annivernary  Charles  F.  McEim  designed  the  Newport  Ca- 

and  commencement  addresse^f.    Of  his  many  sino,  and  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt  the  residence 

publislied  writings  the  best  known  are :  **  Evi-  of  Mr.  Henry  O.  Marquand  in  the  same  city, 

dencee  of  Christianitv  *'  (1849) ;  ^*  Moral  Sci-  which  were  speedily  followed  by  other  notable 

enoe  "  (1862) ;  *^The  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as  structures  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    To 

a   I^aw  "  ri869) ;  and    **  An    Outline   of  the  Newport,  therefore,  and  to  the  three  architects 

Study  of  Man  ^'  (1874).    The  last  three  vol-  lust  mentioned,   must  be   awarded   especial 

umes  have  been  adopted  by  several  colleges  honor.    So  rapid  and  distinguished  was  the 

as  text-books,  and  translated  for  similar  use  progress  of  this  new  American  architecture 

abroad.    President  Hopkins  received  the  de-  thnt  the  British  Institute  of  Architects,  a  few 

gree  of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1887,  years  later,  sent  to  the  United  States  a  dele- 

andfrom  Harvard  University  in  1841,  and  that  gation  of  its  members  with  instructions  to  ex- 

of  LL.  D.  from  the  Board  of  Regents  of  New  amine  the  results  obtained  by  their  Americsn 

York  in  1857.    He  became  President  of  the  brothers.    On  their  return  to  London  these 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  gentlemen  reported  their  surprise  and  delight 

Missions  in  1857,  and  held  that  office  till  his  at  much  that  they  had  seen,  particularly  at  the 

death.  development  of  the  American  country-seat. 

HOVSEEL  AHericaa  Crantry-SsatB.— The  present  Similar  surprise  and  delight  were  expressed 
epoch  of  domestic  architecture  in  the  United  soon  afterward  by  M.  Paul  S^ille,  the  archi- 
States,  thougli  scarcely  more  than  ten  years  tect  of  the  city  of  Paris,  in  a  letter  to  a  French 
old,  is  remarkable  in  performance  and  in  prom-  journal  recounting  some  impressions  of  a  visit 
ise.  Twenty  years  ago  the  late  Andrew  J.  to  the  United  States.  Among  the  best  places 
Downing,  an  architect  of  repute,  declared  that  for  studying  grouped  examples  of  the  new 
our  houses  were  mainly  either  of  the  plainest  American  country-seat  are  Newport,  Lenox, 
or  most  meager  description,  or,  if  more  am-  Bar  Harbor,  Manchcster-by-the-Sea,  Tuxedo 
bitious,  were  frequently  shingled  palaces  of  Park,  Elberon,  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia, 
very  questionable  convenience,  and  not  in  the  and  the  Westchester  and  New  Jersey  suburbs 
least  adapted  by  their  domestic  and  rural  of  New  York  city.  The  whole  continent  of 
lieanty  to  harmonize  with  our  landscape.  Europe  might  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  New- 
Nineteen  years  ago  Mr.  £.  L.  Godkin,  in  an  port,  a  Lenox,  or  a  Bar  Harbor, 
address  before  the  American  Institute  of  A rchi-  No  distinctive  American  or  national  style 
tects,  said  that,  while  their  calling  was  the  has  yet  been  created,  but  adaptations  of  for- 
only  one  that  brought  art  into  contact  with  eign  styles  and  reproductions  of  our  own  co« 
busy  life — affecting  men^s  imaginations  while  lonial  style  are  numerous.  In  the  country* 
ministering  to  their  material  comfort — thepeo-  houses  of  the  Northwest  there  is  a  tendency 
pie  were  only  beginning  to  learn  the  need  of  toward  Byzantine  effect:*,  bold  sometimes  to 
architects.  **You  have  been  occupied  from  brutality.  In  New  England  there  is  an  nn- 
the  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  construction  of  mistakable  revival  of  old  colonial ;  five  or  six 
temples  and  palaces,  cathedrals  and  castles;  colonial  houses  have  been  built  in  Newport 
but  it  is  only  in  our  day  that  the  distribution  alone  during  the  past  two  years,  that  belongiug 
of  property  and  the  arrangements  of  society  to  Mr.  H.  A.  C.  Taylor  beiug  unusually  note- 
have  been  such  as  to  call  your  services  into  worthy  for  purity  of  style.  Some  architects, 
requisition  for  the  construction  of  homes.*'  like  Mr.  H.  Edwards  Ficken,  Mr.  C.  C.  Haiglit. 
Eighteen  years  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Rich,  are  fond  of  expressing  the 
Fnrness,  in  an  address  on  a  similar  occasion,  domestic  sentiment  of  the  lowland  counties  of 
lamented  the  misfortune  of  the  American  arch i-  England.  Mr.  W.  D.  Washbum^s  house  at 
tect  who  lived  in  a  country  so  young  in  every-  Minneapolis  is  called  modern  Gothic ;  Mr.  R.  C. 
thing,  especially  in  the  fine  arts,  that  architec-  Jefferson ^s  house  at  St.  Paul,  modem  French; 
ture  was  ^*  hardly  yet  appreciated  as  an  art,  or  Mr.  George  Noakes^s  hou^e  on  Riverside  Drive, 
its  professors  and  students  deemed  anything  New  York.  Norman  Gothic;  Col.  Andrews^s 
more  than  builders  and  working  mechanics,  house  at  Cleveland,  Italian  Renaissance  (see 
The  consequence  of  this  confounding  of  artists  illustration,  p.  862) ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Potter's  house, 
with  mechanics  is  that  your  art  is  not  only  de-  near  Philadelphia,  somewhat  Flemish.  But 
frauded  of  its  dignity,  but  is  without  its  right-  architects,  as  a  rule,  do  not  designate  their 
ful  authority,  and  you  have  incessantly  to  sub-  country-houses  as  specimens  of  any  special 
mit  to  the  humiliation  of  discussing  as  questions  styles,  and  are  almost  invariably  confused  when 
of  taste  what  are  no  questions  of  taste  at  all,  aske^l  such  a  question  as,  *^  What  is  the  style 
but  matters  of  knowle^e,  of  fact,  with  persons  of  this  house?"  Yet  it  was  only  ten  years 
who  have  never  given  a  thought  to  them.  ago  that  an  American  architect  publicly  enlo- 

Tbe  first  private  house  of  the  present  era  of  gized  the  **  free  clsssic  or  Queen  Anne  style,'' 

domestic  architecture  in  the  United  States  was  which  he  described  as  showing  the  influence 
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of  the  EliEBbethaD,  the  Jacobean,  and   the  had  pleased  him  most  of  alt;  bat"What,"he 

Francis  I  styles,  and  which  he  aaBert«d  to  be  asked,   "  sboald  be  the  orcbitecture  of  ihe 

"oar  vemacalar  ujle."    The  present  disposi-  UoitedStates — i.e.jthearobitectareofan  Eng- 

tion  of  our  leading  arcbitoots  ia  expressed  in  lish  people  settled  in  a  conntry  ia  the  latitade, 

the  words  of  a  correspondect  of  "  The  Ameri-  tboiigb  not  alwajs  in  the  climate,  of  Italy  f 

can  Arcbite«t"  for  Febraary,  1SS4,  who  ad-  Should  it  b«  the  Gothic  of  En^cland  or  the  Ro- 

vi»ea  his  fellovr-artists  to  leave  "  Qiie«n  Anne  manesqne  of  Italj  ? "    To  the  Americnn  archi- 

to  thagrandmammaHof  the  profession— it  goes  toot  no  KDch  dilemma  presents  itself.     TLe 

well  with  tea  and  toast"  raoRC  of  his  rinon  is  wider. 

When  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  the  bis-  The  exterior  color  of  oonntry-honBee  is  be- 

torian,  was  asked  to  write  an  article  on  the  coming  ilarker,  tlie  aim  being  to  sabdne  the 

more  recent  achievements  of  American  arcbi-  effect  to  that  of  the  trees  and  bills,  and  to  dl- 

tecture,  he  declared  that  the  city  of  Albany  honetce  the  edifice  against  the  sky,  tbns  setting 
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forth  its  angles  and 
masses.  But  old  colo- 
nial reproduotioDS  are, 
of  oonrae,  still  painted 
wliite.  In  an  address 
before  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Arcbiteote  in 
1866,  Mr.  Blchard  Up- 
Johnsaid:  "Let mespeab 
a  word  for  color,  again.it 
which  onr  fellow-citi- 
zens seem  to  have  bad  a 
strong  though  now  hap- 

EilydepaniDg  prejudice. 
olor  is  the  vitalizing 
principle  of  architectare, 
aa  it  in  of  Natnre.  Be- 
dooe  a  landscape  to  a 
dead  nniforml  tj  orm  ono- 
tint,  and  admire  the  re- 
aolt  if  yon  can.  Destroy 
color,  and  yon  chill  the 
veryfifoof art  Beehow 
the  strong  yellow  tint  of 
a  annset  enlivens  the 
most  tame  and  contemp- 
tible bailding.  We  can 
not  have  a  permanent 
snnset;  we  can  not  role 
the  atmospheric  laws  to 
our  ends;  bat  we  can, 
by  choice  of  matflrial  for 
color  and  texture  on  ex- 
teriors, and  by  poly- 
chrome and  rays  of  light, 
elained  by  their  passage 
throngh  tinted  glass,  do 
something  toward  re- 
placing tbelr  effects." 

The  iDcrcaaing  infln- 
ence  of  the  architect 
over  his  client  is  a  fact 
of  which  Mr.  Howelis 
made  nse  in  writing  the 
ttorj  of  "The  Rise  of 
Silas  Lapbam,"  whose 
idea  of  a  hoase,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  a 
brown-stone  front,  four 
stories  high,  and  a 
French  roof,  with  an  air- 
chamber  above.  Black 
walnut  was  to  be  osed  in 
all  the  rooms,  except  in 
the  aitio,  which  was  to 
be  painted  and  grained 
to  look  like  black  wal- 
nut. The  whole  was  to 
be  very  high  -  studded, 
and  there  were  to  be 
handsome  cornices  and 
elaborate  center  -  pieces 
throQghont.  Bnt  the 
architect  was  skillful, 
"as  nearly  all  architects 
are,"  in   playing   npon 
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that  simple  instrument,  man;  and,  in  the  coarse  room  just  mentioned  is  in  shrimp  and  cream — 
of  a  friendly  conversation,  persuaded  Mr.  Lap-  a  Louis  XVI  rellez  of  the  patterns  of  the  ceil- 
ham  to  have  the  entrance-storj  low-studded,  ing  and  the  walls — manufactared  by  Temple- 
with  a  little  reception-room  beside  the  door;  to  ton  Brothers  in  Scotland,  after  the  architects^ 
use  the  whole  width  of  the  house  frontage  for  a  designs.  A  simple  and  inexpensive  method 
square  haU,  with  an  easy,  low-tread  staircase,  of  treating  the  interior  of  a  seaside  cottage,  is 
running  up  three  sides  of  it ;  to  paint  the  draw-  seen  in  the  illustration  of  several  rooms  at 
ing-room  white,  introducing  a  little  gold  here  North  East  Harbor,  Me.,  designed  by  Mr.  W. 
and  there,  with,  perhaps,  a  painted  frieze  under  R.  Emerson.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Amen- 
the  cornice — garlands  of  roses  on  a  gold  ground  can  architect  of  to-day  desires  to  have  charge 
— and  a  white-marble  chimney-piece,  treated  in  of  the  decoration  within  the  house  and  the 
the  refined  empire  style.  Lapham  **  respected  landscape-gardening  around  it.  Both  the  ar- 
a  fellow  who  could  beat  him  at  every  point,  and  rnngement  of  the  grounds  and  the  finish  of  the 
have  a  reason  ready,  as  this  architect  had ;  and  interior  walls  are  parts  of  his  prinripal  scheme, 
when  he  recovered  from  the  daze  into  which  To  many  visitors  the  most  interesting  contri- 
the  complete  upheaval  of  all  his  preconceived  butions  to  the  third  annual  exhibition  of  the 
notions  nad  left  him,  he  was  in  a  fit  state  to  Architectural  League,  in  New  York  city.  De- 
swear  by  the  architect.*'  The  most  brilliant  cember,  1887,  were  the  designs  for  country- 
American  example  of  the  possible  influence  of  houses  by  William  Convors  Hazlett,  Clarence  S. 
the  architect  over  his  client,  was  the  late  Mr.  Luce,  Charles  T.  Mott,  Charles  A.  Rich,  Rossi- 
H.  H.  Richardson,  a  characteristic  specimen  of  ter  &  Wrifrht,  Brunner  &  Try  on,  J<*hn  Calvin 
whose  genius  is  seen  in  the  illufftration  (p.  863)  Stevens,  Wilson  Eyre,  Jr.,  and  Bruce  Price.  The 
of  the  lodge  of  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ameses  house  object  of  the  league  is ''  the  promotion  of  archi- 
at  North  Easton,  Mass.  tecture  and  the  allied  fine  arts,*'  and  among 
For  parlors  and  bedrooms,  tlie  most  fash-  the  committees  was  the  Loan  Exhibition  Com- 
ionable  style  of  decoration  is  Louis  XVI ;  mittee,  which  gathered  from  various  private 
there  are  two  French  establishments  on  Fifth  sources  nearly  two  hundred  oil  paintings. 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  which  devote  them-  water-color  studies,  and  pieces  of  sculpture 
selves  entirely  to  Louis  XVI  work.  For  din-  and  of  furniture.  Most  of  the  members  have 
ing-rooms  and  libraries  the  fashionable  finish  spent  years  in  study  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
is  in  the  styles  of  Henry  II  and  Francois  Paris,  and  80  great  is  their  confiaence  in  their 
I.  In  city- houses  it  is  not  uncommon  to  sac-  productive  resources  that  they  show  fireely  to 
rifioe  two  feet  of  the  parlor  to  the  hall,  in  or-  one  another,  twice  a  month,  all  their  new  de- 
der  to  give  the  latter  apartment  the  appearance  signs.  American  architects  have  hitherto  been 
of  a  comfortable  sitting-room.  The  styles  loath  to  exhibit  their  unexecuted  designs,  for 
known  to  young  architects  as  the  "  Bloody  fear  that  they  should  be  stolen.  The  league 
Mary  "  and  the  '*  Mother  Hubbard  "  have  seen  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  twenty  mem- 
tbeir  best  days.  An  example  of  pure  Louis  hers,  residents  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
XVI  is  a  drawmg-room  recenUy  renovated  by  phia,  St.  Paul^  St.  Louis,  Albany,  Portland,  and 
Mr.  H.  O.  Avery,  the  architect.  The  wood-  Buffalo,  and  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  condi- 
work  was  cleaned  with  acid,  and  then  sub-  tion,  its  annual  exhibitions  attracting  the  best 
Jected  to  an  enamel  finish  ;  the  walls  are  a  artists  and  the  leading  amateurs, 
shrimp  pink,  with  Lyons  silk  in  panels  deco-  We  now  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  some 
rated  with  rosettes  and  intertwined  ribbons  in  representative  country-seats  of  the  new  epoch, 
relief.  The  curtains,  also  of  Lyons  silk,  manu-  The  late  Mr.  Charles  J.  Osborn^s  house  at 
factured  after  the  architect's  designs,  show  a  Mamaroneck,  New  York  (Messrs.  McKim, 
pattern  of  nosegays  held  up  by  ribbons  that  Mead,  &  White,  architects)  holds  the  rank 
float  over  a  pink  field.  On  the  cream-tinted  of  a  modern  feudal  castle.  The  plan  is  L- 
oeiling  are  square  panels  of  Louis  XVI  pat-  shaped,  the  length  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
terns,  surrounded  by  twined  tulip-leaves.  The  three  feet,  and  t!je  width  one  hundred  and 
cornice,  once  a  modem  classic  motive,  is  now  forty-fonr  feet.  The  large,  round  parlor- 
French,  with  intertwmed  leaves  of  ivy.  Metal  tower,  fifty-three  feet  high,  and  twenty-three 
sconces  appear  between  the  panels  of  the  feet  wide  at  its  ereatest  diameter,  is  the  prin- 
walls,  at  a  height  of  six  and  a  half  feet  from  cipal  feature  of  the  building  as  seen  from  Long 
the  floor.  All  the  wood-work  has  received  Island  Sound.  The  material  of  the  main  walls 
five  coats  of  paint  and  three  of  varnish,  and  is  grayish  local  stone  in  the  first  story,  and 
then  been  rubbed  down  to  its  enamel  finish  shingles  in  the  second  story,  which  projects 
with  pumice-stone  and  oil.  The  old  black-  about  two  feet,  and  is  supported  on  corbels  of 
wflJnut  furniture,  once  covered  with  dark-  rough  stone.  Througli  the  entire  depth  of  the 
claret  satin,  has  been  painted  pink  and  upbol-  building  is  a  driveway,  fifteen  feet  wide,  under 
stered  with  Lyons  silk,  like  that  of  the  panels  a  stone  arch,  whose  keystone  is  thirteen  feet 
of  the  walls;  and  the  general  effect  of  the  above  the  ground.  The  entrance  to  the  house 
room  is  of  cream  and  gold.  This  revival  of  is  within  this  driveway. 
Loois  XVI  decoration  began  with  the  Vander-  Panels  of  pebbles  and  cockle-shells,  set  in 
bilt  nnd  Goelet  houses  in  New  York  city.  It  gray  plastering,  appear  above  the  arch.  A 
extends  even  to  the  carpet,  which  in  the  draw-  series  of  casement  windows  opens  into  the 
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ha]],  and  a  circle-lieaded  window  into  tlie  bill-  the  shingles  running  np  to  the  stiles,  and  the 
iard-room,  with  ornamental  panels  in  glass  and  casements  lianging  directly  upon  them ;  third- 
lead-work.  The  piazza,  forty  feet  by  twenty,  ly,  to  the  convex,  flexible  lines  of  the  gables, 
extends  diagonally  from  the  parlor,  on  a  piece  whicli,  being  neither  straight  nor  stiff,  give  an 
of  land  that  overhangs  the  wuter.  There  are  impression  of  lightness  and  of  life ;  and  fourth- 
fonr  towers,  nil  of  the  same  beiffht,  and  three  Iv,  to  the  mechanical  excellence  of  the  shing- 
of  them  of  stone.  (The  tower  treatment  is  ling  itself,  all  the  courses  correctly  meeting  one 
conspicuous  also  in  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate^s  another,  and  not  tolerating  defects  that  might 
house,  designed  by  the  same  architects,  at  have  been  hidden  by  a  molding.  The  interior 
Stockbridge,  Mass. ;  see  illustration,  p.  867.)  finish  is  unostentatious,  and  the  entire  cost  did 

The  hall  mantel-piece,  two  stories  high,  has  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars, 
an  enormous  fire-opening,  and  a  wind-gauge  Chinese  and  Japanese  houses  have  recently 
connected  with  the  weather-vane.  The  case-  been  constructed  in  California,  several  of  them 
ment  windows,  above  wide  seats,  overlook  at  great  expense.  In  Florida  are  five  or  six 
the  Sound.  The  paneled  wainscoting  of  Eng-  important  Moorish  houses,  the  most  notable 
lish  oak  is  elaborately  carved  in  the  moldings,  of  which  is  that  of  Franklin  W.  Smith, 
while  mahogany  has  been  used  in  finishing  the  called  the  Villa  Zorayda,  at  St.  Augustine, 
parlor,  and  Santo  Domingo  mahogany  in  fin-  designed  by  the  owner  after  sketches  made  in 
ishing  the  dining-room.  The  reception-room  Spain  and  northern  Africa.  The  material  is 
is  of  pine,  painted  white  and  gilded.  The  part  the  French  heton,  or  concrete,  of  a  pearly  gray 
of  the  building  at  the  right  of  the  covered  tint.  Two  porches,  jutting  from  the  upper 
driveway  is  separate  in  design,  and  intended  stories,  show  light  lattice-work.  Over  the 
as  a  winter-quarters,  with  hall,  billiard-room,  front  entrance  of  the  house  is  an  Arabic  in- 
smoking-room,  dining-room,  and  bedrooms  of  scriptlon  in  heavy  relief^  to  the  effect  that 
its  own.  A  gallery  extends  around  three  sides  *'  There  is  no  conqueror  but  God."  The  court 
of  the  main  hall  in  the  larger  part  of  the  is  surrounded  by  horse-shoe  arches,  orna- 
structure.  Mr.  G.  N.  Black's  house  at  Man-  mented  with  an  abundance  of  delicate  tracery 
chester-by-the-Sea(see  illustration,  p.  866)  also  and  supported  on  slender  gray  pillars.  Many- 
shows  a  large  driveway  through  the  entire  ya«  nmiZe«  of  Arabic  inscriptions  appear  in  va- 
depth  of  the  building.  rious  places.  The  staircase  is  a  copy  of  a  pulpit 

In  the  beautiful   villa   of   William    Simp-  staircase  in  a  Cairo  mosque.   Divans  are  placed 

son,  Jr.,  at  Overbrook,  near  Philadelphia,  the  around  the  smoking-room,  and  cofifee-cups  and 

architect,  Theophilus  P.  Chandler,   Jr.,  has  a  nargileh  await  the  convenience  of  guests, 

adopted  some  features  of  the  old  French  style.  The  fire-place  of  the  dining-room  has  the  shape 

The  material  is  local  granite,  trimmed  with  of  an  arch  well  known  in  Constantinople.    In 

buff  Ohio  sandstone ;  the  length  is  one  hun-  short,  this  houfte  is  thoroughly  Moorish  with- 

dred  and  five  feet,  and  the  depth  fifty-six  feet,  out  and  within. 

Asseeninour  illustration  (p.  869),  the  north  side  The  feature  of  the  interior  of  Mr.  Robert 
presents  a  group  of  five  stained-glass  windows,  Goelet^s  house  at  Newport  is  the  magnitude 
another  group  of  stained-glass  windows  defin-  and  beauty  of  the  two-story  hall,  its  length 
ing  the  course  of  the  principal  stairs,  and  a  being  iforty-four  feet,  its  width  thirty  feet,  and 
third  group  lighting  the  servants'  stairs.  The  its  height  twenty-four  feet.  A  gallery  sup- 
oaken  hall,  twenty -four  feet  by  twenty,  has  a  ported  on  columns  and  arches  extends  around 
wainscoting  five  feet  high,  a  ceiling  of  open-  the  second  story,  its  balustrade  being  of  turned 
timber  worlc,  and  a  mantel  of  carved  quarter-  spindles  of  oak.  The  walls  are  heavily  pan- 
oak,  with  fire-facing  of  carved  English  red  eled  with  the  same  wood,  and  hung  with  im- 
sandstone.  In  the  reception-room  and  parlor  mense  pieces  of  old  tapestry.  Much  carving 
the  trimming  is  of  mahogany  ;  in  the  library  appears  in  the  decoration,  especially  in  the  rich 
and  dining  -  room,  of  walnut.  Fonr  stained-  leaf-work  of  the  large  brackets  that  support 
glass  windows  on  the  landing  of  the  principal  the -shelves  of  the  chimney-piece.  The  oma- 
staircase  give  access  to  a  balcony  with  an  mental  massive  bracket*)  of  brass  are  in  the 
elaborate  wought-iron  railing.  The  henting  is  form  of  candelabra,  and  a  curious  piece  of 
by  low-pressure  steam  indirectly  radiated,  and  furniture  is  an  antique  carved  and  canopied 
each  toilet-room  is  connected  with  the  kitchen  bedstead,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  divan, 
fine  by  a  two-inch  spiral  ventilating  pipe  of  One  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  suburbs  of 
galvanized  iron.  Philadelphin,   on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 

Certain  French  and  English  features  appear  is  divided   by  the  architects,  Messrs.  G.  W. 

in  the  roof  and  windows  of  Travis  C.  Van  Bu-  and  W.  D.  Hewitt,  into  six  parts:  First,  the 

ren^s  house  at  Tuxedo  Park  (see  illustration,  p.  large  porte-cochere^  with  its  circular  bartizan 

870),  but  taken  altogether  it  is  as  original  a  piece  tower,  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  seventy-two 

of  work  as  this  country  has  produced.    The  feet  high ;  second,  the  house  proper ;   third, 

architect  is  Mr.. Bruce  Price,  and  attention  will  the    servants'  hall,   kitchen,  and    laundries; 

be  directed,  first,  to  the  large  central  shingled  fourth,  the  carriage-house  connected  therewith 

portal,  bending  inward  in  a  great  curve,  and  by  a  covered  way ;  fifth,  the  covered  shed ; 

strong  in  contrasts  of  light  and  shade ;  second-  and,  sixth,  the  stable.    The  advantages  sought 

ly,  to  the  absence  of  cornices  and  trimmings,  by  this  method  of  construction  are,  first,  mag- 
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Ditade  of  effect;  second,  preserration  of  the  have  cottages  that  noald  be  mansiona  in  Enp- 

iiaitj  and  beaat;  of  the  l&wu,  which  thus  re-  land,  vUlaa  in   Ital;,   or  ehdUavx  io  France, 

mains  undisd^red  bj  spots ;  and,  third,  oon-  The  '  cottage '  is  an  amiable  deception,    pre- 

Teaience  of  the  master  and  mistress.  served  to  shield  the  roof-tree  from  the  prerail- 

The  present  ideal  of  the  American  oounti7-  ing  shams  and  pretenses  of  nearlf  everything 

seat,  as  cherished  b7  the  more  progresdTe  of  elsein  American  domestic  life.  In  this  one  thing 

onr  architects,  was  expressed  last  year  hj  one  at  least  onr  countrymen  seem  to  be  aiiicere, 

of   their  number    in    the    following  words :  above  aplnrge.  and  Io  seek  the  heantiea  and 

"  Among  architecta  orders  for  city  residences  oonifortsthat  wealth  can  famish  with  an  honest 

are  now  soarce,  while  conn  try-houses  till  their  purpose.    This  growing  taste  for  coantry  life, 

thoaghts  and  crowd  their  boards.    But  the  coupled  with  the  increawd  Icnowledge   and 

modest  oottage,  bailt  a  few  years  ago  to  '  rongb  higher  cnltivation  of  oor  ioteUigent  people  in 
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it  in '  through  the  hot  days  of  the  summer,  all  matters  pertaining  to  art,  has  given  the 

mast  be  made  a  more  hospitable  home  for  to-  architect  of  to-day  a  great  opportunity  to  rwse 

dny.    It  must  be  snug  and  comfortable,  with  the    strnctnre  of   an   American    style.     The 

broad  benrth-stones  and  warm  walK  for  its  American  country-honse  is  becoming  more  and 

tenants,  lingering  on  through  the  biting  dnys  more  distinctive,   its  character  or   plan  more 

of  late  autumn  and  early  winter.    It  is  the  developed,  and  its  economics  more  suited  to 

fashion  to  call  these  conntry-houses  cottages ;  our  habits  of  life.    The  great  heat  of  summer 

but   the   cottage   exists   only   in   name.      The  demands  shady  porches  and  wide  verandas; 

cliffs  of  Newport,  the  rocks  of  Mount  Desert,  the  cold  of  winter  snng  corners  and  sonny 

the  shores  of  Khrewsbory,  and  the  beaches  of  rooms — two  diametrically  opposite  conditions. 

Westchester,  Connecticut,   and  Long  Island,  which    must  be  reconciled  under  the  same 
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roof.    The  roomB  mnat  be  wide,  with  IbroaKli  House  in  1839,  when  but  thirtj'  jean  old.     In 

drftagbte  iDvitiDi;  the  prevailing  winda  of  sum-  the  Polk  ranvasa  of  1H44  he  waa  an  tameat  ad- 

mer,  yet  lov-atudded  and  ahielded  afrainH  the  Tooatoofthatcandiilate's  tariff  and  Texan  poli- 

blaats  of  winter.    Tbe  hoaae  tnnst  be  ample  cies.    He  waa  the  author  of  tbe  warebouaing 

(or  aumraer  guesta  and  Buinmer  hoapitality,  yet  sjatem,  which  woa  firat  incoriiorated  in  the 

homelike  for  the  famiif  gathering  aroand  tbe  tariff  bill.    In  1S4S  he  waa  defeated  for  Con- 

winter    fireaide.      Theee   conditiona    demand  greaa,  but  in  1846  was  re-elected.    Before  the 

original  thought  and  hard  stady,  and  fblfilting  expiration  of  his  term  he  waa  elected  ti>  tbe 

them  brings  the  arcbiteot'a  reward  of  faeility  Doited  Statea  Senate,  where  he  took  bis  aeat 

tbrotigh  training.    Faoility  begeta  oonBdence,  in   December,   1847,  and  aerred  continnoualy 

and  with  it  come  new  forma  in  plac«  of  tbe  till  hia  formal  ezpultdon  in  July,  1861.    Dur- 

troditiona  of  the  stndio,  dropped  one  by  one.  ingthegreater  partof  thiaperiodbe  wasChair- 

Our  dtatinctive  conBtrnctive  materiala  call  for  man  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and   waa 

now  lines,  maaeee,  and  texture  in  elevations;  active  in  tbe  discussion  of  the  great  political 

and,  with  oar  national  inTentiveneea  fostered  quertiuns  of  the  day.     In  18C4  be  anpported 

by  the  problem,  onr  work  becoroee  more  or  lew  tbe  Eanasa- Nebraska  bill,  in  1868  that  provid- 
natioDal.  Oar  country-bonse  is  already  a  well- 
defined  school :  wbe'iier  colonial,  aiiteenth  and 
aeventeenth  centnry  of  England  or  France, 
RomODeeqne  from  the  south  of  France,  or  re- 
naisaence,  the  mass  ie  American  and  typical  in 
handling.  Thefeelingmay survive, buttnectyle 
of  tbe  prototype  baa  been  bent  to  tbe  homes 
we  live  ill,  and  in  bending  yields  to  a  new 
form.  This  new  form  will  often  borrow  from 
a  sympathetic  type,  and  tbe  result  will  be 
neither  of  the  two,  yet  good  withal.  So  we 
are  passing  through  onr  incipient  renaissance, 
copying  teis  from  tbe  maatera  we  studied  and 
revere,  and  dropping  the  word  '  style '  from 
oar  practice." 

UUfalaK.—"  Artistic  Conntrj- Seats,"  five 
volomea,  large  folio,  one  hundred  full -page 
ilhiatrationa,  (Hew  York,  1887-8);  articles  on 

"  American    Country-Dwellinga,"      "  Century  _^      ^  «nKKm  tauatouu  nnrna. 

Uagasine,"    1886 ;    r««ent    nnmbera    of  tbe 

"  American    Architect,"    the  ''  Sanitary  En-  ing  for  the  odmiarion  of  Kansas  under  tbe  Le- 

gineer,"    the    "  Art  Age,"    "  Boilding,"  and  compton  Conatitution,  and  in   1860  received 

the  *' Architects   and  Bnildera'  Edition"  of  votes  upon  several  bnllots  as  a  candidate  for 

the  "Scientific  American":  "Artistic  Houses,"  the  Democrntia  nomination  to  the  preridency 

two  hundred  large  folio  views  of  domestic  in-  in  tbe  Charleston  Convention,  having  for  some 

tenors,  (New  York,  188B.)  time  the  next  highest  vote  to  that  for  Stephen 

nurna,  lOtEIT  WXca  TlUiFCUO,an  a.  Douglas.     After  tbe  ^cession  of  Virginia 

American  lawyer,  bom  in  Essex  County,  Vs.,  he  waa  a  delegate  to  the  Confederate  Provi- 

AprilSI,  1609;  died  there,  July  1R,  1R87.   He  aional  Congress,  and  subsequently  he  tiecaine 

was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  a  Confederate  Senator,  in  which  office  lie  waa 

WincheeterLawSchool,  and,e^ler  beincgradu-  conspicuous    for  his  opposition  to  JeflersoD 

ated  at  botti  institutions,  was  admitted  to  tbe  Davis.     He  also  served  for  a  time  as  Confed- 

bar,  and  b^can  practicing  in  1880.    In  18SS  be  erate  Secretary  of  State.    In  February.  1866, 

entered  upon  nia  long  snd  notable  political  be  woe  associated  with  Hessra.  Stepbena  nnd 

career  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legialature,  Campbell  as  commiseioners  to  meet  President 

where  he  served  three  years.     At  the  close  of  Lincoln   and   Secretary  Seward    at   Hnmpt«a 

his  laat  term  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Con-  Road*,  to  negotiate  peace ;  but  the  conference 

oreea,  taking  his  seat  in  1836  as  a  Democrat,  was  futile.    After  tbe  close  of  the  war  he  was 

He  at  once  took  an  advanced  position  by  his  arreeted,  but  was  released  upon  his  parole,  and 

advocacy  ofan  independenttreaaury  in  oppoM-  pardoned  in  1867  by  President  Johnson.     In 

lion  to  the  national-DSnk  scheme,  and  bis  bold-  18TS  he  was   elected  State  Treasurer  of  Vir- 

Dess  in  combating    Henry  Clay's  protective  ginia,  retiring  to  private  life  on  the  expiration 

policy.    From  thnt   time  his  free-trade  pro-  of  his  term.     His  last  public  office  was  that  of 

divitiea  were  intensified,  and  to  his  last  days  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  Tappaban- 

he  was  a  most  uncompromising  supporter  of  nock.  Va.,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Pres- 

that  doctrine.    Having  been  re-elected  a  Rep-  ident  Cleveland  in  June,  1886,  and  which  he 

rsMntative,  he    was    clioaen    Speaker  of  the  held  at    '  *  "~  '~  ''' 
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ing  were  tbe  Territorial  officers  dnriii«  the  MdooUected,  if  he  wpoaseaBed  of  property. 

^       >,                 -PI      ^  A    ca     ^^  ^«    a^«_^  Giving  the  conductor  or  other  person  incfaaneot 

year :  Governor,  Ed  ward  A.  Stevenson ;  Secre-  ^  rtdkoal  train,  or  a  station  agent,  pbwer  to  anvst  with- 

tory,  Edward  J.  Cartis;  Controller  and  Aadi-  out  warrant  any  person  committing  an  unlawAil  act 

tor,  James  L.  Onderdonk,  sacceeded  by  James  upon  any  train  or  in  any  station,  and  prescribing  the 

H.  Wickersham ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Perraolt,    pimishment  for  such  act. 

succeeded  by  Charles  Himrod:A.to™e,-^n-  ?°  P^tSTte^JS? ?e.^.Sln"*  dc«n«. 

eral,  D.  P.  B.  Pnde,  succeeded  by  Richard  Z.  (jq^  by  lire. 

Johnson;   Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc  PtpiUttl«fc-By  the  censu<»  of  1880  the  popn- 

^on,  James  L.  Onderdonk,  succeeded  by  SiIm  j^^^^  ^f  ^^e  Territory  was  82,610.    IJo  enu- 

W.  Moody ;  Chief-Justioe  of  Supreme  Court,  n^eration  has  since  been  made,  but  careful  e^ 

James  B    Hays ;  Associate  Justices,  Norman  ^^^^^  y>j  county  officials,  about  the  middle  of 

BiickMid  Cwe  Broderick.                            .  the  year,  bhow  an  increase  to  97,260,  or  three 

Ugtalattve  Se«l«i.-The  Legislature  m  session  ^j^^  ^'          ^  i„  ^^     The  most  populous 

at  the  beginmng  of  the  year  adjourned  on  counties  were  Alturas,  with  16,250  people: 

February  10,  haying  reached tbesixty-dayhmit  Bingham,   with   10,600;    Ada,   with   10,000; 

There  was  a  stubborn  contest  m  the  lower  ^^^  j^^^^    ^i^^  g'g^    ^^^  Shoshone,  with 

House  over  the  speakership,  forty  ballots  being  Qg^o.    At  the  cloLe  of  the  year  the^  total 

necessary  for  Its  determination.    Ainong  the  population  must  have  exceeded  100,000.   There 

important  measures  passed  was  an  act  making  ^^e  at  least  3.000  Mormons  in  the  Territory 

the  Su^rmtendency  of  Public  Instruction  a  dis-  ^^o  are  entiUed  to  vote,  being  about  one 

unct  office,  It  haymg  been  previously  combined  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^       ,,m 

with  the  contpollership.    Another  act  revises  ^hey  are  practically  disfranchised  by  a  law  of 

and  collates  the  law  regulating  corporations,  the  Territory  compelling  every  voter  to  take 

Ihe  commission  appointed  by  the  Legislature  ^  ^^^^     ^g^  polygamy, 

of  1885  to  revise  and  compile  the  General  Stat-  There  is  great  need  of  more  extensive  Bur- 

utes  reported  at  tins  session  and  ite  work  was  ^^  ^he  public  lands  of  the  Territory,  in 

adoi)ted  as  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Tern-  ^^^^  ^o  open  them  for  settlement    Some  of 

tory.     A  resolution  was  adopted  opposing  the  ^^^  y^^^^  tracts  are  closed  to  immigration.    In 

segregation  of  Idaho  and  ite  annexation  to  ad-  ^^^  ^^^^  district  only  2,600,000  acres  out  of 

joining  States  or  Territories.    Other  general  io,000,000  are  surveyed  ;  in  the  Blackfoot  dis- 

acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  ^rict  there  are  8,900,000  acres  of  surveyed  and 

Providing  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  5  000,000  of  unsurveyed  land;  in  the  Hailey 

a  board  of  Capitol  trusteea  for  the  custody  and  main-  ^j  ^^  .  ^      j            ^j^j^  •   ga^veyed  land ;  in  the 

tcnance  of  the  new  Capit<>l  building  and  grounds.  «iow*vu  vuaj  vi«r  mj**^  «  oui  'w^^  •""" »  lu  uuw 

Amending  the  law  relating  to  school  trustees.  CoBur  d  Alene  district  only  thirteen  townships 

Authorizing  tbe  creation   of  independent  school  are  surveyed,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  popu- 

districts,  if  the  electors  of  said  district  vote  to  estab-  lation  of  this  region  would  be  doubled  within 

lish  such,  provided  the  taxable  propertv  of  such  dU-  ^  ^^^r  if  the  land  were  ready  for  occupation. 

tnct  amounts  to  $200,000,  and  giving  the  trustees  ot  m.....^      tu^    #'mi^™.:««    o*«*^«»^«r  -K^-a 

the  district  so  created  enlarged  powera  over  those  ex-  ,  '^"•^TA*^?    followrag    statement  shows 

ercised  by  ordinary  district  trustees.  the  Terntonal  indebtedn.ess  at  the  1st  of  Oc- 

Empowering  the  Governor  to  draw  from  the  Federal  tober : 

Government  arms  and  equipments  for  the  militia  to     Bonds,  act  1877,  due  Dec  1, 1891 t4S,715  06 

the  amount  of  $11 ,257.58,  tliat  beinj?  the  sum  to  which     Capitol  balldloK  bonds,  dae  tn  1905  8(\.ooo  OO 

the  Territory  is  entitled  from  the  United  States.  Insane  asylum  bonds,  due  from  1894  to  1695 ....      20,000  00 

Regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy  by  requiring     Warranto  ouutanding 54J40  4S 

every  pharmacist  to  obtain  a  oertifioate  from,  or  pass  m  ^                                                          t8008S6  49 

an  examination  before,  a  county  board  of  pharmacy,  **• " , *        ' 

providing    that  the  county  commissioners  of  each  Only  the  first  three  items  represent  the  penna- 

county  shall  appoint  three  reputable  pharmacists  or  nent  debt.     The  income  of  the  Territory  for 

physicians  to  act  as  such  board,  and  prescribing  its  1837  ^^g  made  up  as  follows:  Propertv-tax  of 

Requiring  every  pmctitioner  of  medicine  or  suwr^  ?>   '"^"'iA^no^^'    ^^n'^if*   *^^'^^iooT 

to  file  with  the  county  recorder  a  diploma  from,  some  licenses,  $7,500 ;  from  all  other  sources,  f  2,200 ; 

regularly  chartered  medical  school  and  making  it  total,  $89,700. 

unlawful  for  any  other  persons  to  practice.  Statistics. — ^The   total    valuation    of   taxable 

Designating  the  last  Monday  of  April  as  a  legal  property  in  1886  was  $17,725,122;    in  1887, 

""^^^U^X"^:^,^^^^^^^  $2o!74i:i92.     These  figures  represent  only  a 

Providing  that  the  county  commiasioners  may  fix  fraction  of  the  wealth  of  the  lerntory,  as  the 

bounties  for  the  dei^truction  of  certain  wild  animals,  valuation  itself  is  placed  very  low,  and  does  not 

and  empowering  them  to  levy  a  special  bounty -tax  of  include  the  rich  mining  properties  and  their 

not  more  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  products,  on  which  there  is  no  tax.     Growing 

Authorizing  county  com mi»sioiiers  to  refund  coun-  •          *-«i  ^^^      ^^^    «  w«          v                   ,      ^ 

tv  indebtedness  at  their  discretion.  <*rops  are  also  exempt,  and,  as  assessments  sre 

'  Providing  that  all  costs  in  criminal  oases,  where  the  made  early  in  the  spring,  but  little  grain,  fruit, 
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hay,  or  other  products  of  farmers  is  ever  on  da  counties,  there  are  school  districts  in  which 

the  assessment  rolb.  tiiere  are  no  Gentiles  elif^ble  either  for  elec- 

There  are  808*68  miles  of  railroad  in  tlieTerri-  tion  or  appointment  as  trustees.  The  entire 
t<iry,  owned  by  the  following  companies :  Ore-  commanity  is  Mormon.  No  Mormon  can  take 
gon  Short  Line,  55088  miles ;  Utah  and  North-  the  official  oath.  Hence  but  two  trustees  re- 
em,  206*49  miles;  Idaho  Central,  19*5  miles;  main  in  office  in  such  districts.  Next  year 
Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  8  there  will  be  bat  one  trustee,  and  where  there 
miles ;  Northern  Pacific,  88  miles ;  Cceur  U  but  one  trustee  the  schools  can  not  be  car- 
d^Alene,  13-88 ;  Spokane  and  Idaho,  18*5  ried  on.  The  school  superintendents  of  the 
miles.  above-named  counties  (except  of  Bear  Lake), 

The  grain-crop  for  1887  is  reported  at  2,874,-  have,  in  the  discretion  given  them  by  law, 

826  bushels,  a  considerable  increase  over  for-  held  that  a  person  who  belongs  to  an  organiza- 

mer  years.    The  hay -crop  was  842,914  tons,  tion  that  teaches  things  defined  by  the  statutes 

There  were  182,922  horses,  442,868  cattle,  812,-  to  be  crimes,  is  not  a  law-abiding  citizen  or  a 

248  sheep,  and  60,411  hogs,  reported  by  the  person  of  good  roord  character,  and  therefore 

county  officers  as  assessed  for  this  year.  they  refuse  to  license  any  member  of  that  or- 

EdicatlM. — The  Territory  supports  a  system  sanization  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.    The 

of  common  schools  designed  to  give  all  cliil-  Mormon  leaders,  on  the  other  band,  have  given 

dren  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches,  notice  that,  where  Gentile  teachers  are  em- 

The  school  officer^  consist  of  a  Territorial  Su-  ployed,  they  will  not  permit  their  children  to. 

perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  county  attend  the  public  school, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  each  county,  and        Charities  nd  PrisMHi— The  Territory  has  rc- 

a  board  of  three  trustees  in  each  district.    The  oently  erected  a  liirge  three-story  building  as 

following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  reports  an  asylum  for  the  insane  in  the  town  of  Black- 

of  the  county  superintendents  for  1887:  foot,  Bingham  County,  and  has  brought  thither 

Sdiooi  districts  818  ^^®  patients  it  formerly  supported  at  the  Ore- 

tJchod-houses. .'.*/.'.!!'.'.*.!'.*.'.'.!. !!'.*.!!*.!!'.!!'.!!  sis  gon  Insane  Asylum.    The  asylum  opened  July 

echoois...  .^ 829  2,  1886,  with  26  male  and  10  female  patients. 

l^h^nSS!!^;:::::::::;;::::;::::::::;:::::      ^^o  i>ttring  the  year  there  were  admitted  19  male 

Yotam«8 in  libraries .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'!.' I !.'.'!.' .'!!.'.'!  i,m  and  12  female  patients.    The  whole  number  of 

R^SiSi  ta"i^^  •«• gj^^  ^^  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year  was 

Ezpeoded  in  1886* .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'!.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.*'.'.'.'.'!!!.".  $i8^'8i8  91  45  males  and  22  females.    The  daily  average 

Esdmmtad  expenditores  for  18ST $110,000  00  was  44.    The  sum  of  $84,904  was  expended 

K^SSS^d^^SS;^:::;:;;::::;-;  dmnngthe  first  year  in  furnishing  and  main- 

taining  the  institution. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  school  population        The  prisoners  of  the  Territory  are  kept  at 

has  nearly  doubled.    In  addition  to  the  com-  the  United   States   Penitentiary,    and  about 

mon-school  districts,  there  have  been  created  $18,000  annually  is  paid  for  their  support. 

by  special  enactment,  at  Bois6  City,  Lewiston,  There  are  64  convicts  so  supported,  of  whom 

and  Emmettsburg,  independent  school-districts,  6  are  sentenced  for  life  and  19  for  periods  of 

in  which  graded  schools  with  advanced  courses  from  ten  to  twenty  years.    The  acoommoda- 

nre  supported.    Several  of  the  larger  common  ti<inft  at  this  prison  are  very  inadequate, 
schools  are  also  graded.    There  are  7  sectarian        Cq^M* — 1^6  Capitol  building  at  Bois6  City, 

schools,  holding  property  valued  at  $55,000,  for  which  the  Legislature  of  1885  appropriated 

and  numerous  private  schools.    By  an  act  of  $80,000,  was  completed  and  occupied  this  year, 

the  last  Legislature,  every  parent  or  guardian  Ic  stands  in  the  center  of  a  large  block  of  land 

is  required  to  send  his  child  to  school  for  at  given  by  the  city,  and  is  equipped  with  the 

least  twelve  weeks  in  each  school  year,  eight  most  modern  furnishings.    Offices  are  provided 

weeks  of  which  must  be  consecutive.    The  act  not  only  for  the  Territorial  officials,  but  for 

applies  only  to  children  between  eight  and  the  Governor,  Secretary,  United  States  Attor- 

fourteen  years  of  age,  who  reside  within  two  ney,  United  States  Marshal,  Clerk  of  the  Su- 

miles  of  a  school-house.     A  penalty  of  not  lees  preme  Court,  and  United   States  Surveyor- 

than  $5,  or  more  than  $50,  is  imposed  for  vio-  General  and  other  Federal  officials, 
lation  of  this  law.    There  are  {^ome  exceptions,        HlBlag* — The  product  of  Idaho*s  numerous 

and  the  board  of  trustees  for  each  school  dis-  and  extensive  mines  is  one  of  the  great  reasons 

trict  is  permitted  to  excuse  any  parent  upon  of  her  present  growth  and  prosperity.    The 

Bufficient  cause.  production  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  for  the 

Much  trouble  has  been  experienced,  and  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1887,  is  estimated  as  fol- 

more  is  apprehended,  from  the  attitude  of  the  lows:   Gold,  $2,417,429;    silver,  $4,633,160; 

Mormons  toward  the  school  laws  of  the  Terri-  lead,  $2,195,000;  making  a  total  of  $9,245,- 

tory.     These  laws  require  that  one  of  the  689.    llie  production  of  the  same  metals  for 

school  trustees  of  each  district  shall  be  elected  1886  was  $5,755,602,   and  for  1885  $5,486,- 

or  appointed  in  September  of  each  year,  and  000.    Regarding  the  efiect  upon  this  industry 

that  he  shall  take  the  official  oath  against  po-  of  the  alien  land  law  passed  by  Congi*ess,  the 

lygamy  before  discharging  his  duties.    In  por-  Governor  says:  "  The  mines  in  this  Territory 

tions  of  Bear  Lake,  Bingham,  Cassia,  and  Onei-  are  mostly  undeveloped,  and  are  in  the  hands 
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of  poor  men  who  are  not  able  to  make  the  peratare,  100-8^  above  zero  (Jaly  6) ;  lowest 

necessary  improvements  and  work  their  vain-  temperature,  6*1^  above  zero  (Febraarj  25). 

able  mines  successfally,  consequently  they  are  Average  temperature  daring  the  year,  50*8° 

anzions  to  lease  or  sell  portions  of  them  to  above  zero. 

capitalists.  For  this  purpose  resort  mast  be  DLLDIOIS.  State  GanffUMat — The  following 
had  to  those  places  where  capital  is  abundant  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
and  seekin(?  investment,  and  rates  of  interest  emor,  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Republican ;  lieu- 
are  low.  Several  large  and  important  mining  tenant  Governor,  John  0.  Smith ;  Secretary 
transactions  were  about  being  consummated  of  State,  Henry  D.  Dement ;  Auditor,  Charles 
by  mine-owners  in  Idaho  with  foreign  capital-  P.  Swigert;  Treasurer,  John  R.  Tanner;  At- 
ists  when  the  act  to  restrict  the  ownership  of  tomey-Oeneral,  George  Hunt;  Superintendent 
real  estate  in  the  Territories  to  American  citi-  of  Public  Instruction,  Richard  Edwards ;  Rail- 
zens  became  a  law.  I  would  tiierefore  earnest-  road  and  Warehouse  Cominissionem,  John  J. 
ly  recommend  that  this  act  may  be  so  amended  Rinaker,  6.  F.  Marsh,  and  W.  T.  Johnson; 
by  Oongress  as  to  exclude  from  its  operation  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  M. 
minerd  lands  in  this  Territory/^  Scott ;    Associate  Justices,   Alfred   M.  Craig, 

Indlaiii — ^The  Indians  in  Idaho  are  peaceable  Benjamin  R.  Sheldon,  Simeon  P.  Shope,  Beu- 

and  probably  in  as  prosperous  condition  as  jamin  D.  Magrader,  John  Scholfield,  and  John 

any  m  the  United  States.    There  have  been  H.  Mulkey. 

.no  murderous  outbreaks  for  several  years  past ;  LegtalatlTe  SenlMk — ^The  Thirty-fifth  Creneral 

increasing  immigration  and  settlement  of  the  Assembly  was  in  session  172  days,  a^jonming 

Territory  have  had  their  beneficial  effect  npon  on  June  16.    Its  first  duty  was  to  fill  a  va- 

them.  cancy  in  the  office  of  United  States  Senator, 

There  are  five  reservations,  supporting  4,200  caused  by  the  death  of  G^n.  John  A.  Logan. 

Indians,  as  follow :  The  Republican  cancns  nominated  Hon.  Charles 

B.  Far  well ;  the  Democrats.  Congressman  Will- 

BESERVATioOT. '^i"^'^-      ^°*'  lam  R.  Morrison.    Farwell  was  elected  on  the 

c<wir  d^Aiene 600          C98,fioo  ^F^  ballot,  receiving  78  yotw  to^61  for  Mor- 


FortHaiiorShoflhooeandBanDockB.     1,500        1,202,890  rison  and  8  for  Benjamin  W.  Goodhuo,  the 

gj;,Pf"6 1,200          74«,66i  nominee  of  the  United  Labor  party,  thia  being 

Westeiii ShMhone  '^'^'^'.'.'^'.'. .'.'.'. .',       400         181^800  A  Strict  party  vote.    A  large  amount  of  osefnl 
legislation  was  secured.    Not  the  least  impor- 

On  the  CoBur  d'Alene  reservation  valnable  tant  act  was  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for 
mineral  discoveries  were  made  late  in  1886  the  organization  of  savings-banks,  and  prescrib- 
nnd  early  in  1887,  and  800  locations  have  al-  ing  their  management  and  supervision.  Al- 
ready been  made  and  recorded.  though  these  institutions  at  which  small  de- 

Aoeiatloa.— On  this  subject  the  Gk)vernor  posits  may  be  received  have  long  been  a  bnsi- 

speaks  as  follows  in  his  annual  report:  ''  The  ness  feature  of  nearly  all  the  other  Statea,  this 

desire  for  annexation  to  Washington  Territory  is  the  first  time  that  they  have  been  l^palized 

is  by  no  menns  unanimous  in  northern  Idaho,  in  Illinois.    The  following  stringent  act  was 

as  is  evinced  by  the  protest  presented  to  the  framed  to  cover  cases  similar  to  those  of  the 

last  Congress.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Coenr  Chicago  Anarchists : 

d^Alene  section,  m  Shoshone  County,  do  not  if  any  person  shall,  by  speaking  to  any  public  or 

desire  to  be  annexed  to  Washington  at  all,  but  private  astiembla^  of  people  or  in  onv  pubfie  place, 

would  prefer,  if  Idaho  is  to  be  divided,  to  be  ®'  ^^^  by  writing?,  printing,  or  Dublwhing,  or  by 

Annexed  to  Montana.     It  is  conceiled  that  the  ?,^'°fL!?„^,,r"^°' J^j^^'  published,  or  cinm- 

i..,iu  ^#  »^„:a *-  ^^  v^^t. -:       J  f  J  V  laied  any  written  or  pnnted  matter,  adviae,  enooar- 

bulk  of  residents  of  Kootenai  and  Idaho  coun-  ^^  aid,  abet,  or  mcite  a  local  revolution,  or  the  ove> 

ties  prefer  to  remam  m  Idaho.    The  principal  throwing  or  destniction  of  the  eriatlng  order  of  aocie^ 

resource  of  northern  Idalio  is  mining,  and  the  b^  force  or  violence,  or  the  resistaoce  to,  and  destnio- 

greater  extent  of   its  area  is  mineral  land,  tion  of,  the  lawftil  power  and  authority  of  the  1^ 

WAaKin»«-rkn  fa  ni.a/.«-;ooii«  n/%«i  *n:nA..oi    ^-^A  u  «uthontie«  of  this  State,  or  of  Boy  of  tuc  towns,  oties, 

Washmgton  is  practically  non-miner^,  and  it  ^^  counties  of  thia  State,  or  bv  any  of  the  means  afoD? 

js  very  apparent  to  mining  men  that  mining  aiud  shall  advise,  abet,  encourage,  or  incite  the  di*- 

interests  suffer  in  a  State  or  Territory  where  turhance  of  the  public  peace,  and  by  such  diaturbance 

the  majoritv  of  the  people  are  interested  in  t*'^]  attempt  at  revolution  or  destruction  of  public 

agricultural 'pursuits.    Now  that  the  railroads  ^±'°iXh.^^  i^fo^fi'iivS^^^ 

vy                 ..I    I  av    A             i.*           i*  TJi  -k.  ensue,  and  human  life  is  taken,  or  any  person  is  in- 

have  connected  the  two  sections  of  Idaho,  one  jured  or  property  destroyed,  .  .  .  eveiy  pemon  so 

of  the  standing  arguments  of  annexationists  aiding^  etc,  shall  be  deemed  as  having  conspired 

has  fallen  to  the  ground.^'  with  the  person  or  persons  who  actual  I  v  commit  the 

CUnate.— The  following  meteorological  data  2}"?®'  an^  "ball  be  deemed  a  prindijalm  the  peipe- 

.ref«;^«bed  by  the  United  States  Signal  Office  M  ?^  .'fi^uTot^lIf ^eSSrTfS^^^S^^ 

at  Ijoise  Lity,  covering  the  year  ending  Au-  giiow  that  the  speakinir  was  heard,  or  the  written  or 

gust  81:    Amount  of  rain-faJl,  13*18  inches;  printed  matter  was  read  or  commmiicBted  to  the  pei^ 

average  monthly  rain-fall,  1*10  inches.    There  «>"  ^^  persons  actuality  committing  the  crime,  if  such 

was  one  inch  more  of  rain-fall  during  the  year  !P1f^i??LT"i^^'  P^^^:.  ^  publiahing  is  shown 

u                  J  ^1.        J     •       XI.                       1*  to  nave  Dcen  done  m  a  public  manner, 

above  named  than  dnnng  the  corresponding  if  two  or  more  pereons  conspire  to  overthrow  the 

penod  of  the  previous  year.     Highest  tem-  existing  order  of  society  by  force  and  violence  .  .  . 
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and  a  human  being  b  killed,  or  person  injured,  or  To  aupprew  '*  bucket-shops/'  or  dealing  upon  mar- 

propeity  destroyed  by  any  ot*  the  ii«rBons  engafrod  in  gins. 

vucn  conspiracy,  or  by  any  one  wno  may  participate  To  provide  for  the  proper  care  and  management  of 

with  them,  .  .  .  then  all  the  persons  who  may  have  county  cemetery  grounds  by  the  appointment  oi  tms- 

conspired  together  as  aforesaid^  together  with  td\  per-  tees  of  such  by  the  county  commiasionerB. 

son»  who  may  activel^r  parduipato  in  carrying  into  Making  a  residence  of  two  years  in  the  State  neces* 

effect  their  oommon  design,  shall  be  deemed  guuty  of  sarv  before  admission  to  the  State  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 

tbe  crime  committed  bv  any  one  or  more  of  such  per-  ore'  Home. 

sons,  .  •  .  and  shall  oe  punished  accordingly ;  not-  To  punish  the  abandonment  of  children  under  one 

withstanding  the  time  and  place  for  the  brin^g  year  of  age. 

about  such  revolution  .  .  .  had  not  been  defimtcly  To  provide  that  the  polioo  of  anv  town  or  city  may 

agreed  upon  bv  such  conspirators,  but  was  left  to  the  go  into  any  adjoining  town  or  city  to  preserve  the 

exigencies  of  the  time  or  the  judgment  of  co-conspira-  peace  or  to  protect  citizens  and  pro])ertv,  and  making 

tors,  or  some  one  or  more  of  them.  such  a^joimng  towns  or  cities  one  police  district  for 

Another  law  makes  "boycotting"  a  con*  "ucji  purposes.                   .^.,..v     ^* 

piracy,  pun«h.ble  by  in.pri«»nment  not  over  ,«S^?';SC' A^.S^S^SJ^^^e'^ilf  S^ 

nve  years,  or  a  fine  of  not  over  $2,500,  or  tion  annually. 

both.    Foreigners  are  forbidden  to  hold  real  Tome  power  to  the  city  council  of  cities,  and  the 

property  in  the  State  by  descent,  devise,  or  presi<fent  and  board  oftrustees  in  villa^  and  towns, 

purchase,  except  that  one  who  hereafter  ao-  ^^^'  *"'  regulate,  or  prohibit  itinerant  mer- 

quires  land  by  descent  or  devise  may  hold  it  ^  o^ate,  in  ciHes  or  villages  of  50,000  inhabitants 

from  three  to  five  years  after  snch  reanisition.  or  over,  having  a  paid  lire  department,  a  firemen's 

Foreigners  already  owning  land  in  tne  State  pension  ftmd,  which  shall  be  one  per  cent  of  aU  reve- 

are  permitted  to  retain  it.    Property  held  con-  nuw  of  such  city  coUeoted  from  license,  to  create  a 

trary  to  this  act  will  escheat  to  the  State.    A  ^T^'''  V""^" ^  *"?* ??°t^*S  l^""'^^  ^°'i^ ^t 

^^      I.UIO  ovv  «T«i«  vD^ii«»v  vv  iiuo  t^M»M7.     ^  tnbutiou  tov  pcnsions  to  disabled  firemen  and  to  the 

question  that  provoked  long  diaoassion  was  widows  and  minor  ohUdren  of  deceased  firemen,  and 
whether  the  State  Fair  should  be  permanently  to  authorise  the  retirement  fVom  service  upon  pen- 
located,  and,  if  so,  at  what  place.    The  House  ^V"^  ^^  memben  of  fire  departments  in  such  cities  or 

decided  that  Springfield  should  be  a  permanent  ^^Ij??^*  „« ^^  .  .s_.,-   ^    •     a   ^  a..  »u      v    s 

i.rv»«>f4.^ti   K«*  ♦ka  a^.««f^  i.<.A,o<^  *^  A«^».  ^^A  To  provide  a  smnkr  pension  ftind  for  the  police  in 

location,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  concur,  and  cities  uid  vUlages  of  60,ooo  inhabitants  or  over. 

no  legislation  was  had  upon  the  matter.    The  To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  oo-operative 

commission  appointed  by  the  last  Legislature  associations  for  pecuniary  profit,  and  defining  their 

to  revise  the  revenue  laws  and  suggest  a  reme-  pojJ«»  •ad  duties.                    ,^^ 

dy  for  the  present  ineflSoient  method  of  asses».  JF"^  enable  oMrorations  created  for  that  puijwe  to 

xMj  *vi  »M^  yM%»nju*,xu^uM^i^%,uv  lu^yuw.  1/^  oooww-  tnmsact  a  surety  Dusineas  in  this  State,  and  to  become 

ment  and  collection  of  taxes,  submitted  an  surety  on  bonds  lequiied  by  law. 

elaborate  report  at  this  session,  but  no  action  To  provide  for  and  regulate  the  administration  of 

was  taken  upon  it.    The  necessity  for  a  change  trusts  by  organiied  trust  companies. 

is  proved  by  tlie  fact  that,  under  the  present  To  prevent  the  prostitution  of  females-fixing  the 

•«^k.^   *k^  »«in»*s^.«  «^  J?..^.v^^»  c»  4.k^  a*.»^  ■g®  otoonsent  m  females  at  fourteen  years. 

method,  the  valuation  of  property  in  the  State  "^Defining  the  offenses  and  penaltiei  for  interfering 

is  reported  to  be  less  than  in  1886,  and  that  in  with  or  bnbing  voten. 

the  past  fifteen  years  it  has  decreased  over  To  regulate  the  manu&ctnre,  tnmsportation,  use, 

$645,000,000.    Other  acts  of  the  session  were  •»<!  wle  of  dynamite  and  oUier  explosives,  and  to 

aa  frklin  V  punish  an  improper  use  of  the  same. 

*•  ^^^^^  •  Making  barbed  wire  a  legal  fence. 

To  prevent  alien  landlords  from  including  the  pay-  To  regulate  the  taking  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  the 

ment  of  taxes  in  the  rent  of  ikrm-landa  as  a  part  of  State,  and  to  encourage  their  propagation  and  cultiva- 

the  rentel  thereof.  tion. 

Amending  an  act  relating  to  the  suppression  and  Providing  that  no  person  ahall  be  imprisoned  for 

prevention  of  contagious  diseases  amon^  domestic  ani-  debt  for  a  longer  period  than  ux  months, 

mals,  and  giving  the  Live-Stock  Commiasionen  power  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  outside 

to  suppress  such  diseases.  of  incorporated  townS|  dtiee,  or  villages,  m  less  quan- 

To  punish  false  pretenses  in  obtaining  certificates  titles  tlian  five  gallons, 

of  registration  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  to  pun-  To  organise  farmerB'  county  mutual  live-stock  in- 

ish  giving  false  pedigrees.  surance  companies. 

Appropriating  $20,000  per  annum  for  the  next  two  To  authonze  judges  of  courts  of  record  to  appoint, 

years  for  the  repairs  and  running  expenses  of  the  llli-  at  the  request  of  the  electors  of  the  county  shown  at 

Dois  and  Michigan  Canal.  an  election  for  that  purpose,  a  board  of  jury  commis- 

To  create  a  Board  of  trustees  to  take  and  hold  the  sioners,  which  shall  have  charge  of  the  selection  of 

titie  to  the  homcHtead  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  jurors  for  that  coun^. 

city  of  Sprinfffield,  in  trust  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  Increaaing  the  amount  of  tax  that  may  be  levied  in 

and  to  provide  for  the  care  and  custody  thereof;  ap-  cities  of  fewer  than  100,000  inhabitants  to  two  mills 

propriating  $8,800  for  the  next  two  years  for  repaire  on  the  dollar. 

ana  for  paying  a  custodian  to  keep  and  exhibit  Raid  Ceding  the  looks  and  dams  in  the  Illinois  nver  to 

homestead  and  the  relics  and  curiosities  there  collected,  the  United  Stetes,  on  condition  that  a  complete  w*- 

Appropriating  $10,000  for  repairs  of  the  Lincoln  ter-way  for  steam  navigation  from  the  Mississippi 

Monument  near  Springfield.  river  to  Lake  Michigan,  by  way  of  the  Dlinois  river. 

Appropriating  $60,000  to  erect  a  monument  to  Gen.  the  Dos  Plaines  river,  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 

John  A.  Logan,  and  providing  for  ite  location  upon  Canal,  be  made  by  the  United  States  Qovemment. 

some  public  f>ark  or  boulevard.  Prohibiting  marriages  between  cousins  of  the  first 

Appropriating  $:^,500  for  repairs  upon  the  State-  decree. 

House.  Kegulating  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 

To  prohibit  book-making  and  pool-selling,  except  the  State,  requiring  a  certificate  from  the  Steto  Board 

at  the  grounds  of  inoorporated  fair  or  racing  associa-  of  Health,  and  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of 

tions  during  the  meetings  of  such  associations.  the  board. 
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To  provide  for  the  greater  security  and  protectioii    obaritj,  tbe  Indnstrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  to 
otminen,  ^    *     j  ^  located  in  Cook  County,  was  established  by 


damage 

Bequiriiu;  all  grain,  znill-BtuffB,  or  seeds  delivered  special  appropriations  for  improvements  and 

by  one  raihwui  wi^in  the  Btato  to  Mother  railrofld  ^.j^^  completion  of  buildings, 

for  further  transportation,  to  be  weighed  in  bulk  by  o-ii— ij-      ir^^kf »  ♦„,^   r.^-^r^-^j^a   «r^«^   «„ 

such  roads,  unleis  the  sapper,  owner,  or  sgent  ei  ■*?'^~^^?°*y:^?l^,  companies  were   as- 

pressly  order  otherwise.  sessed  in  1887  for  8,624  miles  of  mam  track 

Amending  the  nulroad  kw  by  requirinj[  the  Rail-  and  npon  property  valued  at  $66,517,748.     In 

road  and  Warehouse  Commissioners  to  mvestigate  1886,  seventy-three  companies  were  assessed 

railroad  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  Ufe^  and  t»  re-  f     $62,972,101  upon  8,200  miles  of  track  ;  in 

port  theu-  flndmsM  to  the  Governor,  giving  them  t oo? Vu   ^            ^       Aa^nono^n             oixXs 

power  to  investigate  at  any  time  the  oJ)nclitioS  of  the  1886  the  figures  were  $60,987,817  upon  8,024 

tracks  and  bridges  of  any  road,  and  to  make  recom-  miles.     During  the  past  tew  years  the  assessed 

mendations  for  repairs  or  improvements.  value  of  railroad  and  other  corporations  has 

To  provide  for  the  organization  of  road  districts  In  gieadily  increased,  while  that  upon  personalty 

r^l^iS^'^^S^tr C?'^^^  and  ^alty  held  by  individuals/as  s^adily  de- 

define  the  rights  of  travelers  upon  the  public  roads.  creased.    The  total  assessment  on  all  kmds  of 

Declaring  that  no  prescriptive  right  to  miuntain  .property  in  the  State  for  this  year  was  $726,- 

poles^  wires,  or  cables  used  for  telegraoh,  telephone.  188,168,  a  decrease  in  value  of  $39,968  from 

electno-light,  or  other  ele(rtricpui|pose,slisllb^  iggg      Defective  methods  of  assessment  are 

by^lapse  of  tune  over  any  buddmgs  or  land  m  the  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  unfavorable  showing. 

Prohibitingr  the  sellin|(,  giving,  or  famishing  of  Caal-nlitag.— For  the  year  ending  July  1  the 

tobacco  to  minora  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  total  production  of  coal  in  Illinois  was  10,278,- 

Requiring  the  Governor  to  designate  annually  by  999  tons,  being  1,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the 

5S^Tth%%«nPt';^"..'^'~''^'     "  *"  fr^r^.Jo-r,  and  considerably  the  largest 

Making  employes  and  kborers  preferred  creditors  m   the  mmmg    history   of    tbe   State.      The 

to  the  amount  of  $50,  against  judgment  creditors  of  miners  also  realized   an  improved   price  for 

any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation.  their  labor,  equivalent  to  about  five  cents  a  ton 

To  provide  for  special  deputvsheri^^^^  above  the  prices  of  the  previous  year.     The 

ing  out  and  using  the  militia  of  the  btate  tor  the  pres-  «„^k*s-  ^#  v«;«a  ^.va^^^JI  ;»^.^ooI;i   ««^  ♦i,^ 

ervaUon  of  peac?and  the  protection  of  property.  number  of  mine^perators  mcreased  and  the 

length  of  active  operations  was  213.2  days^ 

FbuuieM. — ^Two  years  ago,  when  the  General  against  206  days  the  preceding  year.    The  fol- 

Assembly  met,  there  was  a  balance  of  $1,600,-  lowing  additional  statistics  are  given : 

?22«'°o?®  ®^^'^  treasury.    The  tax-levy  for    Mine,  and  openings  of  .n  kind. m 

1 885-'86  was  accordingly  reduced  to  42  cents,     vaiue  of coafmined Ili,ia8,s96 

which  produced  a  revonueof  about  $3,000,000    Employ^. of »ii kind........ «fi.80j 

a    year.     As   the  annual  expenditures  were  ^^.Tp'otdTiidV":""!"*^. ::;;:::;::::::      it«T 

considerably  above  this  sum,  the  balance  in    Mule,  employed  onder  ground M74 

the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  1887  had  been    Menkiiied 41 

reduced  to  $400,000.     For  the  years  1887-'83  Tbe  number  of  producing  mines  has  steadily 

it  became  necessary  to  raise  the  full  amount  increased  since  1883,  when  it  was  639.    Of 

of  the  legislative  appropriation  by  levy,  and  first-class  mines,    producing   50,000   tons  or 

the  rate  was  increased  to  53  cents,  producing  more  during  the  year,  there  are  only  sixty- 

an  annual  revenue  of  $3,800,000.    The  total  four.    In  fact,  only  292  mines  in  the  State  are 

appropriations  of  the  last  two  General  Assem-  engaged  in  the  ooid-shipping  trade,  the  remain- 

blies  have  not  shown  much  change,  being  $7,-  ing  516  being  in  the  local  trade.     The  most 

776,000  in  1885,  and  $7,600,000  in  1887.    Of  important  coal-producing    counties  are:    St 

these  sums,  $2,000,000  was  in  each  case  devoted  Clair,     915,827   tons ;    Sangamon,    730,391 ; 

to  school  purposes.  Madison,  460,926  ;  La  Salle,  657,296 ;  Peoria, 

€haritl«.— The  annual  report  of  the  State  434,900;  Macoupin,  914,894;  Vermilion,  345,- 
Board  for  the  year  euding  September  30  shows  464 ;  Livingston,  357,600 ;  Fulton,  804,588; 
that  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  year  were  Jackson,  811,279;  and  Perry,  319,552. 
$1,014,018 ;  special  expenses,  $331,850,  and  The  year  was  remarkably  free  from  inter- 
expenses  of  the  shoe- factory  at  the  Poutiac  ruptions  by  strikes,  the  prolonged  Grape  Creek 
Reform  School,  $16,670.  The  ordinary  ex-  strike  being-  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
penses  were  considerably  less  than  for  the  pre-  Illinois  coflJ-fields,  standing  unsettled  at  the 
ceding  year,  and  the  cost  per  capita  less.  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  of  its  existence.    Yet 

The  average  number  of  inmates  in  all  these  the  business  of  mining  has  not  been  free  from 
institutions  for  the  year  was  5,230,  against  5.-  difficulties,  the  most  important  arising  from  a 
090  in  1886.  The  heaviest  items  of  special  ex-  scarcity  of  water,  occasioned  by  a  long  dronglit. 
pense  are  those  for  building  and  repairs,  of  In  some  parts  of  Madison,  Macoupin,  and  St 
which  $74,847  were  at  the  Eastern  Insane  Clair  counties,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Mi- 
Hospital,  and  $100,989  at  the  Soldiers^  Home  nonk,  in  TV oodfoi*d  County,  water  was  so  scarce 
at  Quincy.  The  latter  institution  was  opened  that  many  operators  were  obliged  to  transport 
for  the  first  time  during  the  year.    A  new  by  rail  the  entire  supply  for  their  boilers. 
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Iitenud  iMpitTWMMte,  A  considerable  move-  Chkagei — ^The  manioipal  election  in  April  re- 
ment  was  begun  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  year  salted  in  a  complete  overtnm  in  the  piolitical 
to  secure  improvements  upon  the  water- wajs  circles  of  the  citj.  There  were  only  two  tick- 
of  tbe  State.  Two  conventions,  one  at  Quincy  ets  in  the  field — ^Republican  and  United  Labor 
and  the  other  at  Peoria,  met  in  October  to  pro-  — tbe  contest  being  virtually  between  tbe 
mote  this  object.  The  Quincy  convention  urged  friends  and  opponents  of  socialistic  ideas, 
improvements  on  tbe  Mississippi  from  Des  Roche,  Republican,  was  elected  mayor,  re- 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Illinois  river,  ceiving  51,089  votes,  while  his  opponent,  Net- 
in  order  to  cheapen  transportation  for  the  grain-  son,  obtained  only  22,848.  The  Democrats 
crops  of  the  upper  Mississippi  region.  The  largely  voted  the  Republican  ticket  in  prefer- 
purpose  of  the  Peoria  convention  is  seen  from  enceto  allying  themselves  with  the  Labor 
the  following  resolutions:  ticket    OiUy  one  aldermanic  district  wascar- 

Whtmtt,  The  jjroper  improvement  of  the  Illmoifl  ried  by  the  Labor  party.    In  June  an  election 

and  Des  Plainea  riven,  with  a  few  miles  of  wide  and  of  circuit  judges  for  Oook  County  was  held,  in 

deep  <»nid,  will  connect  1,66()  miles  of  large  riw  ^hiob  substantially  the  same  elements  were 

riS>urd^ikro?i?M  opposed  to  each  other.    State-Attorney  Grin- 

heart  of  the  republic.  "«"»  who  was  most  promment  m  the  prosecu- 

Whereat,  Tbe  State  of  Illinois  bos  on  the  reoom-  tion  of  tbe  Anarchists,  was  the  principal  con- 
mendation  of  the  United  States  engineers,  tendered  testant  on  the  Republican  ticket,  while  the  La- 
the two  locks  and  dams  on  lUinoL*  river  to  the  ^^^  ^^  nominated  one  of  their  defenders. 
General  Qovemment,  while  the  Government  has  now  q,,  ^  L,^*/  „«„  «^^«i«.  4.k.^^  •^  ,  „^  ?«  #«««•  ^* 
in  coune  of  oonstrnotion  two  more  locks  and  dams  on  The  vote  was  nearly  three  to  one  m  favor  of 
the  lower  IlUnoiM ;  and  the  improvement  is  demanded  the  Republicans. 

by  the  wants  of  oonmierce  and  our  national  defenses,  Early  in  the  year  disclosures  were  made  im- 

and  have  strongly  recommended  its  favorable  consid-  plicating  the  County  Commissioners  of  Cook 

^\'i,^T^T^>^hat^^d^e  hereby  respectfuUy  Po"f  :jj  ^^  T^'  the  managers  of  .county 

urge  upon  Congress  Uiat  at  the  coming  iesmon  it  a<^.  institutions,  notably  of  the  county  prison,  in 

ceptthe  locks  and  dtans^  ceded  to  the  (^eml  Govern-  a  systematic  robbery,  by  approving  bills  and 

ment  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  appropriate  the  drawing  money  for  county  supplies  that  were 

amount  of  money  estimated  and  asked  for  by  the  en-  never  delivered  or  consumed.     Eleven  of  the 

gineers  tooomplete  the  two  locks  and  dams  now  un-  g^gpeeted  officials  were  tried  in  August  and 

der  construction  on  tbe  lower  Ilhnois,  and  appropriate  ""^F^*^  viu*-ti»*o  w«io  wi^j^  lu   ^ui^uov  auu 

ot  least  one  third  of  the  amount  estimated  to  improve  convictea. 

the  riven  to  JolieL  He  AiarcUstgr— On  Sept.  14,  1887,  the  8u- 

That  we  cordially  indorse  the  proposed  canal  con-  preme  Court  of  Illinois  handed  in  its  decision 

ncctin(<  Uke  Michigan  with  the  upper  MUsLssinDi  ftffinning  the  judgment  (if  the  lower  court  in 

nver  vta  Hennepin  to  said  river,  at  or  near  Bock  Isl-  4.1  ^  ^^^JLe  *u^\^^Sa^^w^^a    a  ....r.i^fo^^i    tv^  «^ 

and,  as  a  national  undertaking  of  gre^  importance  to  the  case  of  the  condemned  Anarchists.  The  pe- 

the  producers  in  the  West  and  shippcn  in  the  East,  cuhar  feature  of  the  action  of  tbe  court  our- 

and  earnestly  commend  it  to  Congress  and  the  people  ing  the  trial  was  the  decision  that  the  inciting 

of  the  United  States  as  a  national  water- way  to  be  to  murder  in  general  terms,  of  which  the  An- 

promptly  acted  upon.  archists  had  been  guilty,  followed  by  their 

Ftewt-PBeoNila. — The  discovery  in  Septem-  presence  at  a  meeting  at  which  a  bomb  was 
ber  of  last  year  that  this  disease  had  attacked  thrown  and  life  taken,  was  evidence  of  a  con- 
large  numbers  of  cattle  in  the  stock-yards  of  spiracy  to  murder,  and  that  those  perFons  upon 
Cliicago,  and  had  existed  there  for  some  time,  whom  tliis  was  proved  were  guUty  of  murder, 
led  to  screnuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Live-  Applicatiou  was  at  once  made  by  counsel  to 
Stock  Commissioners  of  the  State  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  a 
its  increase,  and  if  possible  to  eradicate  it.  writ  of  error.  This  application  was  denied  by 
The  Governor  issued  a  proclamation  auaran-  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  court  on  Nov.  2, 
tining  tlie  infected  district,  many  of  the  dis-  1887.  The  decision  was  very  important,  and 
eased  cattle  were  slaughtered,  and  the  stables  was  set  forth  at  great  length.  The  result 
disinfected  or  destroyed.  Up  to  August  of  this  of  the  application  was  evident  as  soon  as 
year  over  8,000  animals  bad  been  killed  by  or-  the  court  announced  that  it  was  ready  to 
der  of  the  commission.  At  that  time  the  dis-  discuss  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  court  held 
ease  was  reported  to  be  fully  under  control,  that  its  duty  was  not  merely  to  consider  the 
and,  although  there  were  a  few  chronic  cases  question  of  jurisdiction.  A  writ  of  error 
existing,  there  was  no  danger  of  its  comrauni-  ought  certainly  not  to  be  allowed  against  the 
cation  to  other  animals.  The  Governor  there-  highest  court  of  a  State  if  it  appeared  that  the 
upon  requested  those  States  that  had  issued  action  of  the  State  court  was  so  plainly  right 
quarantine  regulations  against  Illinois  to  modi-  as  not  to  require  argument,  and  especially  if  it 
fy  or  revoke  them,  but  it  was  not  till  later  in  was  evident  that  the  action  was  in  accord  with 
the  year  that  the  quarantine  against  any  of  the  the  well-considered  judgment  of  the  national 
Chicago  yards  was  raised.  Provision  was  Supreme  Court  in  similar  cases.  The  only 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  for  reimburs-  capital  case  that  had  ever  been  brought  be- 
ing the  owners  of  slaughtered  animals,  and  fore  the  court — that  of  Twitchell  ««.  the  State 
other  action  tending  to  increase  the  power  and  of  Pennsylvania — ^had  been  decided  in  accord- 
eflSciency  of  the  Live-Stock  Commissioners  in  ance  with  this  principle.  In  the  case  of 
similar  emergencies  was  taken.  the  Anarchists,  while    the  counsel  had    not 
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deemed    it  their  daty  to  go  tuDj  into  the  ment  of  a  Territory  over   which    the  United 

merits  of  the  questions  involved,  they  had  yet  States  has   exclasive  jurisdiction,  it  came  di- 

shown  the    court  what  the  decisions  were  of  rectly  within  the  operation  of  Article  Yl.   This 

which  they  complained,  and  how  the  questions  act  had  been  before  the  Supreme  Oonrt,  and 

arose.    In  this  way  the  court  was  able  to  de^  no  doubt  had  been  raised  of  its  constitntion- 

termine  whether  the  errors  alleged  were  such  ality.   The  other  complaints  of  the  petitioners, 

as  to  justify  it  in  bringing  the  case  before  it  viz.,  that  Spies  had  been  compelled  to  testify 

for  review.  against  himself,  and  that  Spies  and  Fielden,  the 

The  provisions   of  the  Constitution  upon  one  having  been  born  in  Germany  and  the 

which  counsel  relied  were  Articles  IV,  V,  Vl,  other  in  England,  had  been  denied  rights  guar- 

and  XIV  of  the  amendments.  The  first  three  of  anteed  to  them  by  treaty  between  the  United 

these  articles  secure  certain  immunities  to  the  States  and  their  respective   countries,   were 

people  of  the  United  States.  Article  XIV  limits  considered  in  detail  by  the  court,  but  are  too 

the  power  of  the  State  governments  over  the  frivolous  to    be  deserving   of  more  than  a 

people.    The  first  three  were  decided  more  mention.    The   court    overruled  them.    The 

than  a  half-century  ago  to  be  limitations,  not  court  unanimously  refused  to  grant  the  writ  of 

upon  the  State,  but  upon  the   national  Gov-  error. 

emment,  and  this  decision  has  always  been  The  only  recourse  of  the  Anarchists  there* 

maintained  since.    The  argument  of  counsel  after  was  to  the  interference  of  the  Governor 

was  that,  notwithstanding  this  construction,  the  of  Illinois.  Linge,  Engel,  Fischer,  and  Parsons 

immunities  therein  conferred  pertained  to  the  refused  to  join  in  the  application  for  pardon, 

people  of  the  United  States,  and  could  not  be  and  demanded  their  liberty  as  a  right.    A  re- 

abridged  under  the   fourteenth    amendment,  quest  for  pardon  was  made  by  Spies,  fielden, 

which  declared  that  no  State  could  enforce  a  and  Schwab.    On  November  10  Linge  com- 

law  which  affected  the  ^*  privileges  or  immn*  mitted  suicide  by  exploding  a  cartridge  in  his 

nities  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.^'  The  mouth  with  a  lighted  candle.    On  the  same 

fourteenth  amendment  also  declares  that  no  day  Governor  Oglesby  announced  his  determi- 

State  can  deprive  ^^  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  nation  upon  the  question  of  the  commutation 

or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.*'     It  of  the  condemned  men.    Fielden  and  Schwab 

was  argued  that  ^^  due  process  of  law ''  implied  having  joined  in  the  application  for  pard<Hi, 

trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  that  being  a  privi-  and  their  guilt  being  of  a  somewhat  lighter  na- 

lege  secured  by  Article  VI.  ture  than  that  of  the  others,  had  their  sentence 

The  particular  complaints  in  this  case  were  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.    They  had 

(1)  that  a  statute  of  the  State  had  been  so  con-  conducted  themselves  in  a  less  defiant  manner 

strued  as  to  deprive  the  petitioners  of  a  trial  than  the  others  during  the  trial,  and  the  com- 

by  an  impartial  jury ;  and  (2)  that  Spies  was  mutation  of  theur  sentences  was  favored  by 

compelled  to  testify  against  himself.    The  de-  Judge  Gary  and  District- Attorney  Grinnell. 

cision  of  the  court  upon  the  question  of  what  Spies,  Fischer,  Engel,  and  Parsons  were  hanged 

is  *^an  impartial  jury"  within  the   meaning  on  Nov.  11,  1887. 

of  the  Gonstitntion  is  highly  important.  The  INDIA,  an  empire  in  southern  Ana,  subject 
law  of  Illinois  and  other  States  upon  this  to  Great  Britain.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
point  has  been  an  attempt  to  harmonize  the  India,  who  is  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
institution  of  trial  by  jury  with  the  conditions  exercises  almost  autocratic  powers,  as  Parlia- 
of  modern  life.  In  a  day  when  everybody  ment  usually  concurs  in  the  decisions  of  the 
reads  newspapers  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  Goremroent  with  regard  to  Indian  affairs  with- 
jury  of  twelve  intelligent  men  who  have  out  serions  discussion,  yet  he  is  largely  guided 
formed  no  opinion  with  regard  to  a  celebrated  by  the  advice  of  the  Governor-General,  who  is 
case.  The  statute  of  Illinois  was  construed  by  assisted  by  a  council.  The  Gk)vemoi^Genera] 
the  Illinois  courts  to  mean  that,  although  a  in  council  has  power  to  make  laws,  subject  to 
person  called  as  a  juryman  may  have  formed  an  the  approval  of  the  British  Government.  The 
opinion  based  upon  rumor  or  newspaper  state-  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  Viscount  Cross, 
ment,  but  has  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  appointed  Aug.  8, 1886.  The  Viceroy  or  Grov- 
truth  of  the  newspaper  statement,  he  is  still  ernor-Geueral  is  Frederick  Temple-Bkckwood, 
qualified  as  a  juror  if  he  states  that  he  can  Earl  of  Dufferin,  who  succeeded  the  Marquis 
fairly  and  impartially  render  a  verdict  thereon  of  Ripon  on  Oct.  28,  1884.  The  Council  con- 
in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  evidence,  sists  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
The  test  question  is  not  whether  the  juror  will  and  six  ordinary  members  appointed  by  the 
have  the  opinion  he  has  formed  from  the  news-  British  Government,  who  with  from  six  to 

Eapers  changed  by  the  evidence,  but  whether  twelve  additional  members  appointed  by  the 

is  verdict  will  be  based  only  on  the  account  viceroy  form  a  legislative  council  for  making 

that  shall  be  given  by  the  witnesses  under  laws  and  regulations. 

oath.    The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  IHi-  Area  and  PapiUatlM. — ^The  area  of  British  In* 

nois  statute  interpreted  in  this  way  is  not  ma-  dials  911,076  square  miles,  and  the  population 

terially  different  from  that  of  the  Territory  of  on  Feb.  17,  1881,  when  the  last  census  was 

Utah.  As  that  was  a  Territorial  statute,  passed  taken,  was  201,888,897.    The  feudatory  and 

by  a  Territorial   Legislature  for  the  govern-  independent  states,   all  of  which  are  under 
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Rritisb  tutelage,  have  a  oonibined  area  of  471,-  held  by  peasant  proprietors  in  estates  of  the 

549,  and  were  peopled  by  52,002,924  persons,  average  size  of  6  acres,  the  total  cultivated  area 

making  the  aggregate  area  of  India  1,882,624  being  4,400,000  acres.    In  Assam,  out  of  7,860,- 

square  miles  and  the  population  258,891,821,  000  acres,  the  lurger  zemindaries  possess  2,- 

divided  into  129,941,851  males  and  128,949,970  000,000  acres  in  estates  of  the  average  area  of 

females.    The  population  of  tlie  empire  was  4,488  acres,  small  zemindaries  hold  1,600,000 

divided  in  respect  to  religion  into  187,987,450  acres  in  estates  of  the  average  extent  of  82 

Hindoos,  50,121,585  Mohammedans,  6,426,511  acres,  and  peasant  proprietors  own  2,280,000 

Nature  -  worshipers,  8,418,875  Buddhists,  1,-  acres  iu    estates    of  tlie  average  size  of   6 

862,684  Christians,  1,858,885  Sikhs,  1,221.896  acres. 

Jains,  85,850  Parsees,  12,008  Jews,  and  952,-  Of  189,806,225  acres  nnder  cultivation  in 
127  others.  Of  the  Christians  898,658  were  British  India  in  1884-'85,  58,565,881  acres 
natives,  62,084  Eurasians,  88,880  of  British  were  devoted  to  rice,  20,828,254  acres  to 
birth,  and  59.280  Europeans  other  than  Brit-  wheat,  79,528,886  acres  to  other  grain-crops, 
ish,  while  of  764,165  the  origin  was  not  speci-  9,490,859  acres  to  oil-seeda,  1,715,009  acres  to 
tied.  The  emigration  of  coolies  during  nine  the  sugar-cane,  9,851,970  to  fibers,  2,191,470 
months  ending  Dec.  81,  1885,  was  6,967  per-  acres  to  indigo,  and  8,140,116  acres  to  other 
sons,  all  of  whom  went  to  the  British  West  crops.  Of  the  rice  area  87,500,000  acres  were 
India  islands  and  British  Guiana  except  540  in  Bengal,  5,680,106  acres  in  Madras,  8,680,840 
whose  destination  was  Fyi.  acres  in  Lower  Burmah,  and  8,091,625  acres  in 
igrlciltuf  • — The  total  area  of  British  India  the  Central  Provinces.  The  cultivation  of  oil- 
ns  shown  by  surveys  is  621,146,297.  Accord-  seeds  was  distributed  throughout  India,  Jn 
ing  to  agriccdtural  reports  covering  856,017.898  the  Northwest  Provinces  670,547  acres  were 
acres  there  were  in  1884-'85  of  the  latter  extent  planted  to  the  sugar-cane,  and  in  Bengal  and 
of  surface  199,484,280  acres  under  cultivation,  the  Punjab  about  half  that  area.  The  in- 
169,289,988  acres  uncultivated,  and  88,050,091  digo-culture  occupied  1,800,000  acres  of  the 
acres  in  forests.  Of  tlie  cultivated  area  180,-  surface  of  Bengal.  The  extent  of  wheat  cul- 
458,182  acres  were  actually  cropped,  and  19,-  tivation  in  the  various  provinces  was  as  fol- 
026,098  acres  were  fallow.  Of  the  uncnlti-  lows:  Punjab,  7,819,509  acres;  Central  Pro v- 
vated  area  82,046,871  were  reported  as  suitable  inces,  8,745,251  acres;  Northwest  Provinces, 
for  cultivation,  and  75,747,818  acres  as  not  8,626,225  acres;  Bombay,  2.211,459  acres; 
available,  exclusive  of  11,495,794  acres  in  As-  Oudh,  1,476,946  acres;  Bengal,  850,000  acres; 
sam,  concerning  which  there  was  no  report  ss  Berar,  819,057  acres;  Madras,  80,948  acres; 
to  the  character  of  the  soil.  In  Madras,  ont  of  Lower  Burmah,  2,644  acres.  Of  the  area  given 
47,700,000  acres  held  from  the  Government,  up  to  fiber-crops  8,690,242  acres  were  devoted 
19,700,000  acres  were  possessed  by  peasant  to  cotton,  of  which  2,150,000  acres  were  in 
proprietors,  and  8,500,000  acres  by  small  hold-  Bombay,  and  1,500,000  in  Madras  and  the 
ers,  the  average  size  of  both  classes  of  farms  Northwest  Provinces.  Of  the  189,806,225 
being  18  acres,  while  16,500,000  acres  were  acres  embraced  in  the  crop  reports,  7,990,581 
owned  by  zemindaries  in  estates  of  the  average  acres  are  twice  counted,  having  borne  two 
area  of  100,000  acres  each  and  the  remainder  crops  during  the  year.  The  area  of  crops,  ez- 
by  smaller  zemindaries.  In  Bombay  29,500,000  cluoing  Bengal,  was  186, 118,781  acres,  of  which 
acres  were  divided  among  peasant  proprietors  24,720,000  acres  were  irrigated.  Of  the  total 
in  farms  of  the  average  size  of  21  acres.  In  area  of  wheat  cultivation,  nearly  5,500,000 
the  Northwest  Provinces  nearly  all  the  land  is  acres  are  irrigated.  Of  the  miscellaneous  crop 
in  the  hands  of  zemindaries  whose  estates  vary  the  most  important  is  tobacco,  covering  over 
from  the  class  paying  over  5,000  rupees  of  517,000  acres.  About  262,000  acres  are  de- 
revenue  or  tax  to  the  Government,  and  aver-  voted  to  tea,  and  half  that  area  to  coffee.  The 
aging  675  acres,  to  the  class  paying  less  than  tea-crop  of  1887  was  estimated  at  82,500,000 
lOO  rupees,  and  68  acres  in  average  area.    In  pounds. 

Oudh  there  are  9,000,000  acres  in  440  private  CMMNne.— The  following  table  shows  the 

estates,  and  4,700,000  acres  divided   among  value  of  the  chief  imports  and  the  total  value 

8,000  village  communities.    In  the  Punjab  the  of  imports  during  the  fiscal  year  1885-^86,  in 

peasant  proprietors  own  48,000,000  acres  in  pounds  sterling : 

80,000  estates,  8,800  communities  possess  2,-  imports.             vdot. 

700,000  acres,  one  zemindary  has  an  estate  of  ^ottoo  muiafaet-  sioMMft 

1,000,000  acres,  and  1,500,000  acres  are  held  mSSS  Md'hiirf'.  **'***'"" 

by  zemindaries  in  estates  of  1,000  acres  or      wm« 5,548,061 

more.     In  tlie  Central  Provinces  24,500,000  aSw^'piant  wd     ^^"^ 

acres  are  held  by  zemindaries  in  estates  of  an  roiUDg-Btock....   8,oiao65 

•venHjewea  of  1,400 aoreM2  900  000  scree  in  1^^^-   \-^1^^ 

estates  of  an  average  area  of  1 ,700  acres,  4,-    Ba^ar i,4.'w.r»T 

000.000  acres  in  estates  of  an  average  area  of   Coai i^08,4i4 

21,000  acres,  and  2,000,000  acres  by  small  hold-  The  following  were  the  leading  exports  and 
ers,  the  average  size  of  whose  farms  was  250  the  total  value  of  exports  of  domestic  prod- 
acres.    In  Lower  Burmah  8,880,000  acres  are  nets: 


nCPORTS.  VdM. 
811k  (raw  and  man- 

nftctored) 1,680,»W 

Provistona 1,191,661 

Apparel 1.067.859 

»alt 50«,047 

Bplcea 718,678 

(Mis Ml,l«9 

Other  articles 7,188,451 

Total 51,811,580 
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IZPORTS.  V»lM. 

Onin  and  pulse  ..  17,608,118 

Bawcocton 10.777,9m 

Oplnm 10,78fi,51S 

SeedB 9,Ma.8dO 

Hidea  and  sUiia  . .  0,884,608 

Indigo 8,783,160 

Jute 4,855,862 

Tea 4,806,183 

Cotton,  manulhct- 

nred 8,685,510 

Coffee l,84a,895 

Jau  manofiiotarea    1,180,806 


EXPORTS.  TsIm. 

Sugar 585,419 

Wool 879,881 

£aw  ailk  and  co- 

ooona 588,851 

8Uk,maDufectared  889,588 

I^  585,188 

Wood,  and  mann- 

fMtorea  of 611,006 

Oils 895,568 

Other  artldea  ....  ^,180,816 


Total 


80,784,781 


The  imports  into  Bengal  amoanted  to  £22,- 
628,418 ;  into  Lower  Barraali,  £8,486,500 ;  into 
Madras,  £4,552,108;  into  Botiibaj  and  Sind, 
£86,577,355 ;  the  exports  from  Bengal,  £83,- 
211,524;  from  Lower  Bormah,  £6,780,819; 
from  Madras,  £8,806,668;  from  Bombaj  and 
Sind,  £36, 6 1 6, 766.  The  imports  of  treasure  in 
the  year  ending  March  81,  1886,  £15,477,800, 
and  the  exports  to  £  1 ,087,887.  Of  the  imports, 
£8,091,640  were  gold  and  £12,886,529  silver; 
of  the  exports,  £328,606  were  gold  and  £779,- 
631  silver.  The  totals  of  merchandise  and 
precious  metals  do  not  inclnde  the  government 
stores  and  treasure,  of  which  the  imports  were 
£3,844,329  and  the  exports  £78,828  in  value. 

The  import  and  export  trade  was  divided 
among  foreign  nations  and  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  in  1885-^86,  as  follows,  the  imports 
and  exports  of  merchandise  being  given  in 
pounds  sterling : 


OOUNTRII& 


The  United  Kingdom 

China    

Btralta  Settlements 

United  States , 

Maaritioa 

Ceylon 

Persia 

France 

AostraUa  and  New  Zealand. 

IUI7 

East  Africa 

Arabia , 

Austria 

Germany 

Belgium 

K^pt 


ImpoitilBto 
India. 


41.659,000 

1,651,860 

1,618,070 

838,087 

1,105,748 

509,895 

616,188 

624,079 

488,079 

414,648 

401,865 

89(1,678 

451,884 

180,000 

866,741 

50,951 


ExpOrti  frOIA 


84,898,448 

18,657,458 

8,684,087 

8,047,487 

909,818 
1,918,775 
1,888,081 
6,695,588 

566,781 
8,658,580 

480,705 

901,019 
8,014,186 

408,825 
8,780,011 
8,850,807 


pastes,  snch  as  are  largely  mannfactnred  in 
Italy.  There  was  an  exportation  to  Hong- 
kong of  Bom  hay  cotton  twist  of  the  value  of 
£2,360,000,  while  direct  shipments  to  the 
treaty-ports  of  China  amounted  to  £500,000. 
This  strong  yam  is  woven  by  hand  in  China 
into  the  cloth  that  is  ordinarily  worn  by  the 
men  of  that  conntry.  The  exports  of  articles 
of  food  and  of  manufactured  articles  showed 
an  increase.  The  exports  of  wheat  were  the 
largest  on  record,  amounting  to  1,118,166  tons, 
which  was  5*71  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those  of 
1885-^86.  The  exports  of  cotton  amounted  to 
£18,460,000,  and  the  jute  exports  to  £4,870,- 
000. 

According  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr. 
Smeaton,  director  ot  agriculture  for  the  North- 
west Provinces  in  regard  to  the  competition 
between  Indian  and  American  wheat,  it  is  not 
in  prime  coAt  that  India  is  at  4  disadvantage. 
For  the  same  outlay  she  can  raise  nearly  20 
per  cent,  more  grain  than  America,  and  of  not 
much  inferior  quality ;  while  she  has  resources 
enough  in  area  and  labor  to  raise  sufficient 
wheat  to  supply  the  entire  demand  of  the 
British  market.  India,  Air.  Smeaton  thinks, 
possesses  means  to  compel  America  to  witli- 
draw  her  hostile  tarififs  and  to  open  her  mar- 
kets to  the  products  of  British  industry,  but 
she  is  burdened  in  the  struggle  with  America 
by,  first,  a  primary  railway  freight  about  25 
per  cent,  higher;  secondly,  an  extra  railway 
freight  of  5  per  cent,  on  ballast;  thirdly,  a 
further  extra  freight  on  bags;  fourthly,  ex- 
cessive handling ;  and,  fifthly,  she  brings  into 
the  English  market  an  article  inferior  in  a{>- 
pearance,  though  on  the  whole  not  much  in- 
terior in  quality,  to  the  rival  one. 

Haflgattoi. — The  total  number  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  that  entered  and  cleared 
at  ports  of  British  India  with  cargoes  and  in 
ballast  in  1885-^86  was  as  follows: 


NATIONALITY. 


In  addition  to  the  trade  by  sea,  as  given  in 
the  above  tables,  there  is  a  considerable  trade 
by  way  of  the  land  frontiers.  The  imports 
amounted  to  £5,331,403  in  1885,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  £4,552,996.  Of  the  imports.  Upper 
Burmah  contributed  £2,023,933 ;  Nepanl,  £1,- 
405,519;  Cabul,  £241,845;  and  Thibet,  £24,- 
097.  The  same  countries  paHicipated  in  the 
export  trade  in  like  proportions. 

The  imports  of  American  kerosene  in  1886- 
^87  amounted  to  over  29,000,000  gallons,  ex- 
ceeding any  previous  importation..  There  were 
also  received  the  first  consignments  of  Baku 
oil  from  Batoum,  the  quantity  being  1,500,000 
gallons.  The  Russian  oil  is  said  to  be  safer 
than  the  American  kerosene  that  is  shipped 
to  the  East,  having  a  higher  flashing- point. 
There  was  a  large  exportation  of  wheat  to 
Italy  in  1886-'87,  valued  at  £2,070,000,  which 
was  due  to  a  short  crop  in  Russia.  The  In- 
dian wheat  is  adapted  for  maccaroni  and  other 


British 

BritlBh  Indian 
Native  craft . . . 
Foreign 


Total. 


BKTBKED. 


No 


8,081 

1,076 

1,800 

796 


5,858 


Toiki. 


2,895,603 

185,888 

72,«71 

587,480 


8,640,687 


OLXABED. 


M«. 


9,065 

1,128 

1,863 

769 


6,869 


8,874,966 

169,211 

76,0ffl 

684.063 


8,668,908 


The  number  of  steam-vessels  which  entered 
Indian  ports  ifia  the  Suez  Canal  in  1874  was 
817,  of  484,152  tons;  m  1884.  889,  of  1,405,- 
007  tons;  in  1885,726,  of  1,264,105  tons;  in 
1886,  773,  of  1,836,638  tons.  Cleared  in  1874, 
806,  of  382,375  tons;  in  1884,  1,091,  of  1,746,- 
785  tons;  in  1885,  923,  of  1,558,446  tons;  in 
1886,  1,039,  of  1,722,008  tons. 

In  the  coasting-trade  110,318  vessels,  of 
7,293,462  tons,  entered,  and  107,963  vessels, 
of  7,153,499  tons,  cleared  in  1884-'85. 

RailfOiuls.— The  railroad  mileage  on  March 
81,  1887,  was  18,890.  The  number  of  passen- 
gers in  1886  was  88,486,818,  against  80,864,- 
779  in  18S5.     The  number  of  tons  of  freight 
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aouRcn  or  bit- 

EMUK. 

Pmu,    talAgraphf, 

andmlDt 1,960,800 

JnBtUM 6T7JW 

Pbikfl ssi.on 

PDbHo  workB 10^7,M8 

War  dcpArtmrat. .  9tt,87S 
Other  wtliDarj  r«- 

cclpU 1,60^495 

ExtraordtnaTT'  re- 

oelpto 4,19MM 


HIAM  or  tz- 

PKNDITURKS.  BMita. 

Foreign  aflEftirt ....    1,160,7SS 
£cdeaiflBtlcal   and 

medical 911,414 

PenaloDi  and  relief  8^^^•.6^8 

Priotfng 510,996 

Famine  rcUef . ....    1 ,600,000 

Army 90,097,tT9 

PnbHe  worki 81,896,875 

Proyincfalezpenaet     588,889 
Mlaoellaneoas ....       669,874 


transported  in  1886  was  19,676,865.    The  re-  ■*>^^^_^  "^"     ... 

oeipta  were  £18,704,586,  and  the  expenseB  £8,-  Lan^  wewie  ....  «a,&92  jn 

980,982.    There  were  1,025  mileB  constmcted    Opium 8,»4«,6i5 

during  the  year,  forming  part  of  16,596  miles  |S2„5?"?f;*!^:::   JSSiS 

of   new  railroad  that  had  been  sanctioned.  Ezdae. !'.!'. .'.'!!.'!   4,i&2|i86 

The  profits  earned  on  the  capital  investment  JJ^SST* '*'**  "   Sw976 

by  the  traffic  of  the  year  was  5*90  percent.  Lioensea !.'!."!!!."     608,'u84 

The  Bolan  Railway  to  Quetta  and  Dortions  of   |2rtSLii ^'aol'oS 

the  Soinde-Pishin  Rail  way  beyond  Quetta  were  i5(G2r.^  .*.'.;;;     m^ 

opened  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  March,    interest. !!!'.'.!!!.'     608^982        Total 78,660^6 

Work  ^as  begun  at  both  ends  of  the  Mandalay  jhe  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  show 

Railway,  220  miles  m  length  which  was  author-  ^  d^fl^it  of  £2,801,726.    The  expenditure  un- 

ii^.  Ku^  I"""^*  ^y  *^®  V  ^^i"".  November,  ^^^  the  various  heads  was  as  follows : 

1886.    The  longest  new  hue  that  was  sane-  heads  or  n-      iMOmn^ 

tioned  was  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway,  784  pknpiturx.  '       mMU. 

miles,  which  was  intrusted  to  a  guaranteed  interest  of  the  debt  4,88o,8<i 

company.     During  1886-'87  the  capital  ex-  gSS^Vrfi^^n':   l^i 

pended  in  railroad  construction  was  £9,740,-  Poeta,  tekgrapba, 

000,  of  which  £6,120,000  was  on  state  lines,  ^-J*  TdSJiitet^  tm,m 

and  £4,620,000  on  the  lines  of  guaranteed  and       tion 1,782,909 

subsidized  companies.    The  net   loss  to  the  Legislation  and       j|j«oo*u 

state  on  the  guaranteed  railroads  in  1886-^87    piSce** leSIlm 

was  £1,177,900,  and  for  1887-88  it  is  esti-  Marin*! .'!!.' .'!!.'"     624,7oo 

mated  at  £1,888,700.  Pnbllclnitmctlon.    1,718,985  Total 77,«6^9a 

The  Pset-Ofllee.— The  number  of  letters  for-  The  budget  estimates  for  1886-'87  were  dis- 

warded  in  the  mails  in  the  year  ending  March  tnrbed  by  the  fall  in  exchange  and  the  military 

81,   1886,    was  216,145,796;   the  number  of  expenses  in  Upper  Burmah,  which  imposed  on 

newspapers,  20,341,814;  the  receipts  of  the  the  Government  the  necessity  of  choosing  be- 

post-office  were  £1,113,086 ;  the  expenses,  £1,-  tween  a  deficit,  fresh  taxation,  the  withdrawal 

802,604.  of  grants  for  railroads,  or  a  reduction  of  the 

TdegrapbSi — The  length  of  the  Government  famine  insurance  debt  The  last  expedient 
telegraph  lines  in  1886  was  27,510  miles,  with  was  adopted,  and  thereby  £1,049,400  were 
81,480  miles  of  wires,  exclusive  of  187  miles  of  made  available  to  obviate  the  deficit.  The  ex- 
cable.  The  number  of  paid  dispatches  in  1886  cess  in  military  expenditures  for  Upper  Bur- 
was  2,806,876;  receipts,  £628,484;  expenses,  mahamounted  to  £860,000,  while  the  civil  esti- 
£872,761.  mates  for  Upper  Burmah  were  increased  by 

The  Arayt — The  European  troops  quartered  £280,800  for  police.    The  loss  by  exchange 

in  India  on  March  81,  1885,  numbered  8,712  was  £474,600  more  than  the  estimate.    The 

officers  and  59,218  rank  and  file,  a  total  of  62,-  revised  budget  estimates  for  1886-^87  make  the 

980  men.     The  native  army  numbered  1,556  total  receipts  £76,081,223  and  the  expenditures 

officers  and   124,388  men,  making  the  total  £76,021,150.    For  1887-^88  the  receipts  are 

strength  of  the  Indian  army  5,268  officers  and  estimated  at  £77,460,200  and  the  expenditures 

188,606  men.    The  army  estimates    fix    the  at  £77,448,500.    The  expenditures  in  England 

strength  of  the  European  troops  for  1886-'87  in  1886-^87  are  estimated  at  £19,661,450,  offset 

at  68, 196  officers  and  men.    The  military  budg-  by  £327,023  of  receipts;  for  1887-88  the  ex- 

et  of  the  Indian   Government  for  1887-'88  penditures  in  England  are  reckoned  at  £20,- 

amounts  to  £14,010,000,  against  £14,280,000  in  809,400  and  the  receipts  at  £242,500 ;  the  pub- 

1886-'87,  and  provides  for  an  army  of  73,552  lie  debt  on  March  31, 1886,  amounted  to  £174,- 

Enropeans  and  145,165  natives,  making  a  total  624,101,  of  which  £166,510,608  was  consoli- 

of  218,717  men.    Returns  published  in  1884  dated  debt  and  £8,013,498  was  unfunded;  of 

show  that  the  various  Hindu  feudatory  or  in-  the  consolidated  debt  £92,703,982  was  payable 

dependent  states  of  India  have  armies  number-  in    India  and  £73,806,621  in  England ;  the 

ing  275,075  men  and  3,372  guns;  the  Moham-  amount  of  paper  money  in    circulation    on 

medan  states  74,760  men,  865  guns;  total,  849,-  March  81,  1885,  was  £14,540.727. 

835  men,  4,237  guns,  belonging  to  the  various  Tfie  budget  for  1886-'87,  oesides  withhold- 

native  armies.   The  Cashmere  army  alone  num-  ing  the  promised  construction   of   railroads, 

bers  27,000  men ;  Nepaul,  100,000 ;  Hyderabad,  canals,  and  irrigation- works  for  the  preven- 

44,000;   Oodeypore,  20,000;  Gwalior,  11,000;  tion  of  famine,  reduces  the  grants  to  local  ad- 

Baroda,  15,500;  Indore,  8,000;  .Jeypore,  18,-  ministrations  for  public  works  in  violation  of 

000;    Jodhpore,    8,500;    Bhurtpore,    11,500.  contracts  made  with   the  provincial  govern- 

Each  army  is  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry,  ments.    The  native  press  complained  that  Lord 

and  artillery.  Dufferin  had  arbitrarily  done  away  with  the 

Ftaance. — The  final  accounts  for  the  year  end-  famine  fund,  and  yet  continues  the  construc- 
ing  March  81,  1886,  show  receipts  from  the  tion  of  railroads  for  the  advantage  of  Anglo- 
various  sources  of  revenue  of  the  following  Indians  and  Hritish  merchants.  The  Burmese 
amounts,  in  pounds  sterling:  war,  which  interfered  with  a  reform  that  was 
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meant  to  mitigate  the  safferings  of  starvation  A  legal  case  arising  from  the  onstom  of  earlj 

in  India,  was  denounced  by  the  vernacular  marriages  excited  much  discnssion  among  the 

press  from  the  beginning,  and  sympathy  was  English  in  1887.    A  girl  named  Bnkhmabai 

expressed  for  the  **  brave  and  anhappy  people  had  been  contracted  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  a 

vainly  struggling  for  their  birthright."    The  young  man  of  double  her  yeart^.    When  he 

appropriation  of  the  hoarded  treasurer  of  the  asked  her  to  live  with  him,  some  years  later, 

late  Maharajah  Scindia  was  denounced  by  the  she  refused,  with  the  consent  of  her  relatives, 

natives.    The  Gwalior  regency  was  induced  to  He  finally  brought  suit,  under  a  law  that  had 

invest  8|  crores  of  rupees,  or  £8,500,000  in  been  repealed  in  England,  as  far  as  the  enforce- 

the  securities  of  the  Indlian  Government,  form-  inent  of  a  judicial  decree  by  imprisonment  fur- 

ing  part  of  the  public- works  loan  of  6^  crores  nishes  it  with  a  sanction,  but  was  still  opera-' 

to  be  raised  in  India  in  1887-^88,  while  no  ad-  tive  in  India,  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal 

ditional  loan  was  raised  in  England.  rights.    She  objected  that  he  was  poor,  icrno- 

In  the  provisional  estimates  for  1887-'88  the  rant,  indolent,  vicious  in  his  habits,  and  afflict- 

provincial  revenues  are  again  made  to  contrib-  ed  with  an  incurable  disease,  and  although  be 

ute  £400,000  under  the  title  of  a  revision  of  won  his  case,  she  still  refused  to  live  with  him, 

provincial  contracts,  and  the  famine  insurance  and  appealed  the  case  to  the  Privy  Council, 

fund  is  suspended  more  completely  than  in  meanwhile  publishing  her  side  of  the  case  in 

1886-'87,  indicating  its  definite  suppression,  the  newspapers.    He  replied  in  a  pamphlet 

This  fund  is  represented  by  £6,000,000  which  that  the  quarrel  was  between  himself  and  her 

have  been  expended  on  the  construction  of  relatives,  and  had  relation  to  the  management 

railroads.  of  her  property,  but  she  declared  that  the 

The  policy  of  affording  facilities  for  drink-  property  referred  to  was  not  hera,  but  belonged 
ing  in  order  to  obtain  revenue  lias  long  been  to  her  mother.  The  first  judge  who  heard  the 
denounced  by  the  natives,  and  spread  of  drunk-  case  dismissed  the  suit  of  Dadiyi,  the  husband, 
enness  has  recently  attracted  attention  in  Eng-  finding  no  English  precedent  for  compelling  a 
land.  During  the  three  years  ending  with  virgin  wife  to  fulfill  the  marriage  contract.  He 
1887,  as  compared  with  the  ten  preceding  was  overruled  on  the  ground  that  the  law  of 
years,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  excise  re-  caste  governed,  while  the  procedure  and  pen- 
ceipts  of  16  per  cent,  in  Bengal,  56  per  cent,  alties  were  English,  although  under  Hindoo 
in  Bombay,  18  per  cent  in  Ma^lras,  and  74  per  law  the  decision  of  the  caste  oould  only  be  en- 
cent,  in  Burmah.  Until  recently,  in  Hengal,  forced  by  ecclesiastical  penalties,  such  as  ex- 
the  right  of  manufacturing  and  selling  spirits  communication.  This  decision  of  Justice  Far- 
over  a  tract  of  country  was  sold  to  the  highest  ran  was  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  nearly 
bidder.  Drinking-shops  were  planted  wliere  all  Hindoos.  Rukhmabai,  who  was  well  edu- 
there  were  previously  none,  and  the  vice  was  cated  in  the  English  language  and  in  Hindoo 
cultivated  among  the  people  by  the  gratuitous  learning,  and  was  devoted  to  the  reform  of 
distribution  of  liquor,  a  practice  which  is  still  the  marriage-laws  of  her  people,  gained  many 
followed  in  Ceylon.  There  is  a  general  de-  friends  in  England  by  her  strong  controyersial 
roand  among  the  natives  for  a  local  control  of  appeals. 

the  liquor- trafiio.  The  Burmese  embrace  the  HyderabaJ. — When  the  young  Nizam  was  in- 
drinking  customs  of  their  conquerors  with  un-  stalled  at  Hyderabad,  in  1884,  Sir  Salar  Jung, 
usual  avidity,  and  since  the  annexation  of  Up-  son  of  the  illustrious  statesman  who  long  pre- 
per  Burmah  drunkenness  has  spread  in  that  sided  over  the  government  of  the  state,  was 
country  like  a  pestilence.  made  Prime  Minister.    The  relations  between 

EBtoUlsliMeiit  of  a  Rown  Catholic  HIertrdiy. —  t^e  Nizam  and  the  minister  became  strained, 

India  was  formally  annexed  to  the  spiritual  and  in  April,  1887,  the  latter  was  retired  with 

dominions  of  the  papacy  by  a  proclamation  a  pension,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Col. 

read  at  Bangalore  on  January  26.  Marshall,  who  was  sent  to  act  as  confidential 

ladlaa  Woaea. — Reforms  in  the  laws  and  ens-  adviser  to  the  Nizam,  Nawab-Asman  Jah,  was 

toms  affecting  the  status  of  Hindu  women  have  selected  as  his  successor.    In  1853  the  British 

always  attracted  sympathy  among  the  English,  compelled  the  then  Nizam  to  hand  over  the 

though  in  India  such  movements  attract  little  districts  in  the  south  of  Hyderabad  called  the 

attention  or  approval  except  from  female  re-  Berars  to  be  administ«re<1  by  the  Indian  Gov- 

formers  of  the  native  race.    Lady  Dufferin  has  ernment,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  insolvent, 

interested  herself  in  the  question  of  the  inedi-  and  unable  to  maintain  the  troops  that  he  was 

cal  education  of  Indian  women.    Female  doc-  bound  to  furnish  in  time  of  war  to  aid  the 

tors  are  more  necessary  in  India  than  else-  British  arms.    This  condition  has  long  ceased 

where,  because  without  them  persons  of  their  to  exist,  owing  to  the  efiScient  administration 

sex  are  entirely  deprived  of  medical  atten-  of  the  late  Sir  Salar  Jung,  and  for  many  years 

dance.    There  are  as  yet  very  few  of  them,  the  Nizam^s  Government  has  been  urging  the 

and  Lady  Dufferin  headed  a  subscription  for  Indian  Viceroys  to  restore  those  fertile  dis- 

the  purpose  of  est>ablishing  a  female  medical  tricts,  which  are  still  retained  in  violation  of 

college  in  the  year  of  the  Queen^s  Jubilee,  for  the  compact  by  the  British.   On  August  26  the 

which  five  lakhs  was  considered  neces<«ary,  and  Nizam  sent  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy,  in  which 

ten  times  that  sum  was  desire<1.  he  offered  a  free  gift  of  twenty  lakhs  a  year 
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for  three  years  to  the  Indian  Government,  panl.  That  state,  over  which  the  British  have 
having  observed  ^Uhe  persistent  advance  of  not  attempted  to  exercise  dominion  of  any 
another  irreat  military  power  toward  India,**  kind  in  recent  years,  tbongh  it  is  the  home  of 
and  the  financial  hardens  assumed  by  the  Gov-  the  Goorkhas,  who  are  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
emment  for  the  purpose  of  patting  the  frontier  Indian  army,  was  conquered  in  the  beginning 
in  a  state  of  defense.  He  expressed  the  opin-  of  the  century  by  a  Chinese  army.  The  King 
ion  that  the  Indian  princes  were  deeply  con-  promised  to  send  tribute  to  the  Ohinese  £m- 
cerned  in  the  safety  of  the  empire  from  inva-  peror  every  five  years  as  an  acknowledgement 
sion,  and  promised  to  stand  by  the  British  of  vassalage.  This  year  the  King  dispatched 
with  his  sword  in  the  event  of  war.  Although  an  embassy  with  the  full  complement  of  offer- 
no  reference  was  made  to  the  vexed  question  ing?,  and  with  a  letter  in  which  he  acknowl- 
of  the  Berars,  the  Viceroy  was  unwilling  to  edges,  in  slavish  terms,  his  subjection  to  the 
accept  his  offer,  and  thas  place  the  Govern-  Emperor  of  Ohina, 

ment  under  an  obligation  to  him.    A  oommer-  IHDIAIIA*    State  fifrenoMit — The  following 

cial  association  ciuled  the  Deccan  Ck>mpany  were  the  Stato  officers  daring  the  year :  Gov- 

has  recently  obtained,  for  60,000  rupees  per  emor,  Isaac  P.  Gray,  Democrat;  Uentenant- 

annum,  a  lease  of  the  Singareni  coal-fields,  for  Governor,  Robert  S.  Robertson,  Republican ; 

ninety-nine  years,  and  of  any  other  mines  of  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  L,  Griffin,  Repub- 

coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  or  other  lican ;  Treasurer,  Julius  A.  Lemcke,  Republi- 

metals  or  minerals  that  may  be  discovered  can;  Auditor,  Bruce  Carr,  Republican;  At- 

within  tbd  next  three  years,  during  which  they  tomey-General,  Louis  T.  Michener,  Republi- 

have  the  exclusive  right  of  prospecting.  can;   Snperintondent  of  Public   Instruction, 

CUMse  Somtattj  ow  Mian  States.— China  Harvey  M.  La  Folletto;  Justices  of  the  Su- 

has  for  centuries  claimed  suzerain  rights  over  nreme  Court :  William  £.  Niblaok,  George  V. 

certain  of  the  border  states  of  India,  all  of  Uowk,  Allen  Zollars,  Joseph  A.  S.  Mitohell, 

which  are  now  under  a  nominal,  and  some  and  Byron  K.  Elliott 

under  an  effective  British  protectorate.  Noth-  Liglilitlfs  fleiriiii — The  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
ing  has  been  done  to  clear  up  the  onestion  of  lature  on  Jan.  6, 1887,  began  one  of  the  most 
the  Chinese  chums,  for  it  was  hopeless  to  ex-  remarkable  political  contests  in  the  hi^tory  of 
pect  the  Emperor  of  China  to  renounce  nomi-  the  Stato.  Two  questions  were  at  issue,  one 
nal  rights  of  that  kind,  however  shadowy  they  being  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  United 
may  be.  No  practical  difficulty  arose  till  1886,  States  Senator  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  Republi- 
when  Mr.  Maoaulay  collected  at  Daijeeling  a  can;  the  other  involving  the  right  of  Robert 
commercial  mission  to  Lhassa,  that  had  the  ap-  S.  Robertson  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Lienten- 
pearance  and  dimensions  of  an  invading  army,  ant-Gk)vemor.  Mr.  Robertson  had  been  elected 
and  was  supposed  to  be  one  by  the  Thibetans,  at  the  regular  November  election,  by  order  of 
who  not  onlv  blocked  all  the  mountain-passes,  the  Governor,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
but  occupied  Sikkim,  which  they  declared  to  resignation  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Munson. 
be  a  part  of  their  own  territory,  carrying  off  The  Republicans  were  successful  in  this  eleo- 
the  Rajah  to  Thibet.  In  1887  Mr.  Panl  went  tion,  at  which  all  the  State  officers  except  the 
to  Darjeeling  with  a  militery  force  for  the  pur-  Governor  were  voted  for.  After  the  election 
pose  of  re-establishing  the  normal  political  it  was  claimed  by  the  Democrats  that  the  vot- 
oonditions  and  clearing  Sikkim  and  the  passes  ing,  so  far  as  related  to  the  Lieutenant- Gov- 
of  Thibetans  by  force,  if  they  refused  to  with-  ernor,  was  illegal  and  void,  no  election  being 
draw  peacefully.  The  British  and  Indian  possible  till  1888.  The  basis  of  this  claim  was 
chambers  of  commerce  petitioned  the  Govern-  the  declaration  of  the  sUtnte  that  the  Lieu- 
ment  to  carry  out  the  original  purpose  of  send-  tenant-Governor  shall  be  elected  for  four 
ing  a  mission  to  Thibet  with  a  view  of  opening  years  beginning  at  a  fixed  time,  and  the  ab- 
np  trade  with  that  country.  In  the  treaty  sence  of  any  express  statute  providing  for  his 
with  China  regarding  the  annexation  of  Bur-  election  for  a  shorter  period.  On  Uie  other 
mah  the  Indian  Government  had  pledged  itself  hand,  another  statute  provides  that  ^^  a  general 
not  to  send  snch  a  mission,  for  which  the  Chi-  election  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
nese  authorities  had  previously  given  their  per-  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  the  year 
misdon,  until  the  €k>vemment  at  Fekin  could  1882,  and  biennially  thereafter  on  the  same  day, 
exert  ita  infiuenoe  upon  the  people  of  Thibet,  at  which  election  all  existing  vacancies  in  office 
After  the  excitement  produced  by  the  Macau-  shall  be  filled  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
lay  mission  the  Government  of  the  Viceroy  law."  The  Democrats  insisted,  ^ther,  that 
considered  that  an  opportune  moment  for  urg-  there  was  no  vacancy,  relying  upon  the  follow- 
ing the  concession  had  not  yet  arrived,  ing  provision:    ** Whenever  the  Lieutenant- 

In  1886,  in  conseqaence  of  disorders  in  Bho-  Governor  slmll  act  ss  Governor,  or  shall  be 

tan,  the  Chinese  residents  at  Lhassa  sent  per-  unable  to  attend  as  President  of  the  Senate, 

emptory  orders  to  the  Deb  Rajab  in  connection  the  Senate  shall  elect  one  of  its  own  members 

with  the  troubles,  and  dispatehed  troops  to  the  as  President  for  the  occasion.^    They  argued 

frontier  to  enforce  their  orders.  that,  as  there  was  a  President  pro  tern,  of  the 

In  the  early  part  of  1887  a  tribute-bearing  Senate  at  the  time  Munson  resigned,  that  offi- 

mission  was  sent  to  Pekin  by  the  King  of  Ne-  cer  became  at  once  the  Lieutenant-Governor ; 
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bat  the  statute  evideotly  makes  the  choice  of  stitotion,  and  admitted  a  Repnblican  in  hb 
the  Senate  nothing  more  than  a  President  of  place.  The  Democrats  of  the  Senate  retaliated 
that  body,  and  it  even  presupposes  that  there  by  unseating  a  Republican  s'enator,  McDonald, 
is  an  actual  Lieutenant-Governor  who  is  |>er-  and  substituting  a  Democrat.  On  January  18 
forming  the  other  duties  of  his  office.  These  the  first  ballot  was  taken  by  each  branch  sepa- 
and  other  legal  questions  involved  in  the  case  rately,  81  senators  voting  for  Turpie  and  18 
were  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  for  Harrison ;  48  members  of  the  House  voting 
State  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla-  for  Tnrpie,  68  for  Harrison,  and  4  for  Allen, 
tare,  but  the  judges  refused  to  assume  Juris-  The  law  requires  that  after  this  ballot  joint 
diction.  The  decision  of  the  dispute  had  a  sessions  shall  be  held,  presided  over  by  the 
bearing  upon  the  senatorial  contest  by  reason  President  of  the  Senate ;  but  the  House  re- 
of  the  fact  that  the  Lieutenant- G-ovemor,  as  fused  to  recognize  any  one  but  Robertson  as 
ex-offleio  President  of  the  Senate,  had  a  right  President,  and  the  Senate  declined  to  enter 
to  participate  in  its  deliberations,  to  vote  on  all  any  convention  over  which  he  should  preside, 
subjects  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  to  A  compromise  was  effected  by  which  the 
cast  a  deciding  vote  in  case  of  a  tie  at  all  times,  joint  convention  should  be  presided  over  by 
If  the  election  was  legid,  the  Senate,  a  Demo-  both  Smith  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
cratic  body,  would  have  a  Republican  presid-  latter  retaining  the  gavel  but  allowing  Smith 
ing  officer;  if  invalid^t  would  elect  a  Demo-  to  call  the  assembly  to  order,  neither  House 
crat  for  President.  Whether  he  should  be  a  surrendering  its  claims.  £ach  side  also  pro- 
Republican  or  a  Democrat  was  important  in  a  tested  against  a  large  number  of  votes  of  its  op- 
closely  -  divided  Legislature  like  the  present  ponents.  Fifteen  ballots  were  taken  under 
one.  The  Sennte  was  supposed  to  contain  18  this  agreement,  resulting  substantially  in  76 
Republicans  and  82  Democrats,  the  House  66  for  Turpie,  71  for  Harrison,  and  4  for  Allen. 
Republicans  and  44  Democrats,  makinoc  on  On  the  16th  ballot,  Robinson,  the  Democratic 
joint  ballot  74  Republicans  and  76  Democrats.  Knight  of  Labor,  who  had  hitherto  voted  for 
When  the  Legislature  met,  the  Democrats  pro-  Allen,  cast  his  ballot  for  Turpie,  giving  him  the 
ceeded  to  assert  their  claims  by  organizing  the  requisite  76  votes,  while  Harrison  obtained  74, 
Senate.  Alonzo  G.  Smith  took  possession  of  the  three  other  supporters  of  Allen  having 
the  chair,  called  the  Senate  to  order,  and  reso-  changed  to  Harrison.  The  Speaker  of  the 
lutions  were  passed  declaring;  himself  the  act-  House  announced  no  choice,  Mr.  Smith  de- 
ing  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  was  then  voted  clared  Turpie  elected,  and  the  joint  session 
that,  as  no  vacancy  existed  in  that  office,  the  closed  amid  confusion.  The  questions  at  issue 
Senate  would  not  attend  the  joint  session  for  were  thus  left  for  the  H.  S.  Senate  to  decide, 
the  purpose  of  declaring  the  vote  in  the  No-  About  three  weeks  after  the  so-called  joint 
vember  election.  Nevertheless,  the  House,  session  ended,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  its 
controlled  by  the  Republicans,  proceeded  at  decision,  dissolving  the  injunction  of  the  Cir- 
the  appointed  titne  and  in  the  presence  of  the  cuit  Court,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  juris- 
Repubiican  members  of  the  Senate,  to  canvass  diction  of  the  case,  and  that  the  controversy 
the  votes  and  to  declare  Col.  Robertson  elected,  could  only  be  settled  by  the  Legislature  itself. 
The  latter  then  made  a  formal  demand  upon  Supported  by  this  decision.  Col.  Robertson,  on 
the  Senate  for  possession  of  the  chair  by  virtue  February  24,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and 
of  his  office;  bnt  this  was  refused,  and  Mr.  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the  chair.  Mr. 
Smith  ajpplied  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  an  in-  Smith  ordered  the  door  keeper  to  remove  him 
junction  to  restrain  Robertson  from  perform-  from  the  chamber,  and  he  was  ejected  amid 
ing  any  acts  as  Lieutenants-Governor.  After  a  great  excitement  and  confusion.  Although 
hearing  the  application  was  granted,  and  the  making  several  attempts  subseqnently,  he  was 
Republicans  at  once  appealed  to  the  Supreme  not  again  allowed  to  enter  the  Senate  chamber. 
Court  of  the  State.  Meanwhile  a  Democratic  The  House  then  refused  to  recognize  the  Sen- 
caucus  had  nominated  David  Turpie  as  its  ate,  and  the  Repnblican  Senators  refused  to  act 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator,  while  the  with  their  colleagues.  In  this  state  of  affairs 
Republicans  renominated  Senator  Harrison,  the  session  expired  by  limitation  March  7. 
Neither  of  these  candidates  was  acceptable  to  Later  in  the  year,  when  Col.  Robertson  at- 
those  members  of  the  House  who  had  been  tempted  to  exercise  another  prerogative  of  a 
elected  as  special  representatives  of  the  Knigh  ts  Lieutenant-  Governor  by  taking  part  in  the  work 
of  Labor,  and  they  decided  to  support  an  in-  of  the  Board  of  Equalization,  the  contest  was 
dependent  candidate,  Jonas  M.  Allen.  Three  still  further  prolonged  by  the  Democrats  enter- 
votes  were  thereby  drawn  from  the  Republi-  ing  a  protest,  through  Gov.  Gray,  the  only 
cans  and  one  from  the  Democrats,  moking  the  Democratic  member  of  the  board,  against  Rob- 

?robable  vote  in  a  joint  session  75  for  Turpie,  ertson's  action  in  such  a  capscity.  No  decision 

L  for  Harrison,  and  4  for  Allen.     The  nam-  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  Smith  and  Robert- 

ber  of  votes  required  for  an  election  was  76.  son  was  arrived  at  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
At  this  point  the  Republicans  of  the  House        The  legislation  of  the  session  was  extremely 

voted  to  unseat  a  Democratic  member  named  meager,  only  thirty- eight    acts  being  passed. 

Meagher,  on  the  ground  that,  being  a  justice  One  of  the  most  valuable  was  an  act  establish- 

of  the  peace,  he  was  ineligible  under  the  Con-  ing  a  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth  at  Fort 
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Wayne,  and  oppropriating  $50,000  for  land  for  tuition,  and  $294,647.06  from  the  new  State 

and  bnildlngs.    Another  act  enlarges  the  Sol-  Honse  fand,  while  the  only  other  large  amount 

diers'  Orphans^  Home  near  Knightstown,  Rush  was  $85,400.20  from  the  permanent  endow- 

Oounty,  mto   the  Soldiers    and  Sailors'  Or-  ment  fund   of  the  Indiana  University.    The 

phans*  Home,  and  appropriates  $65,000  for  the  disbursements  from  the  general  fand  were  as 

completion  of  buildings  already  begun,  $25,000  follows:  Benevolent  institutions,  $678,277.67; 

for  a  building  to  be  used  for  a  literary  school,  reformatory,  $89,991.78;  penal,  $196,886.02; 

and  $20,000  for  a  shop  and  tools  to  equip  an  State  library,  $8,648.92 ;  Supreme  Court,  $82,- 

industrifd  school  on  the  premises.    The  sum  of  180;  State  judiciary,  $171,754.50 ;  interest  on 

$200,000  was  voted  for  the  erection  of  a  State  State  debt,  $489,894.58;  edacational  institu- 

Soldiers    and   Sailors'    Monument   in   Clyde  tions,  $58.860 ;  State  boards,  departments,  etc., 

Park,  Indianapolis.    No  regular  appropriation  $19,466.67;   public  printing   and  stationery, 

bUls  were  passed,  and  no  provision  made  for  $12,646.47;  House  of  Representatives,  $70,- 

the  support  of  the  government  for  the  succeed-  985.18 ;  State  Senate,  $46,028.61 ;  miscellane- 

ing  two  years.    The  following  are  some  of  the  oas  expenditures,  $491,685.51. 

principal  acta  not  above  referred  to:  The  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  the 

..,:*:..»  .11  .w.»o^».^»^w»».n;«.  »r.«..v;^^  «.,  regular   appropriations   produced  embarrass- 

luiniur  All  persons  or  oompanieB  or  any  Kuia,  en-  ▲  •           j    'x«       ^v    n         •  i            ^^^          ^ 

A  in  mmingor  manufactunng  in  the  State,  to  poy  ™®'*^  i°  conducting  the  financial  operations  of 
sir  employes  semi-monthly,  if  so  re<}ue8ted,  inlaw-  the  State.  As  the  Auditor  is  forbidden  to 
fill  money  of  the  Unite^J  States;  prohibiting  the  sale  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasury  in  the  ab- 
of  merchandise  by  such  employers  to  their  employ^  gence  of  an  appropriation,  the  executive  and 
?x!^^^ii?L^S?tMS^^^^^  "^'  i"?icial  officerSW'onl^^^^^^  receive  their 
To  authorize  cities  and  towns  to  issue  bonds  for  the  eaiaries,  Out  were  forced  to  the  alternative  of 
purpose  of  Amding  their  indebtedness,  or  rodncing  the  discharging  their  clerks  and  employes,  or  pay- 
rate  of  interest,  or  compromising  with  any  creditor,  or  ing  them  from  their  own  pockets.    To  meet 

S^aSr^aSSrltX»o7?S?C^L^^^^  L'^l^f.f ^.^'^^^^               Lemcke  jnreed 

cil  oi'such  citiesTind  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  such  ^  1?^  .!j"L®  presented  to  him  out  of  bis  own 

towns  to  levy  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  on  such  bonds,  funds,  if  the  officers  to  be  accommodated  would 

uid  for  creating  siziking-funds  to  liquidate  the  prin-  guarantee  him  repayment   in  case  the  next 

*^*     *u    .     .1.    /^             *   V  .           ......  Legislature  failed  to  make  the  necessary  appro- 

4«S?^^o?S.e^SSJ'6^'r??JSiS'eSS  P'i'tio'^  .It  w«d^medu«.e«  tocdfan 

boundary  between  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  with  rela-  W'^ft  session  of  the  Legistature,  which  would 

tion  to  the  ownerahip  of  Green  River  laUmd,  and  ap-  only  result  in  a  reopening  of  the  Smith-Rol>ert- 

prrariating  $6,000  for  such  litigation.  son  controversy,  and  a  consequent  dead-lock. 

j:S£^*'^®"°*^?^*"'*^^T~*%"«?^"^**'®''*^Pu^  Fortunately,  the  State  charitable  institutions 

Ad?&.'        «''"^P^'^  ^'  "^"^  ^  "^^"^  were  not  iffected  by  these  difficulties,  a  stat- 

To  provide  for  the  taxation  of  building,  loan,  and  nte  already  providing  that  in  such  a  contin- 

savings  associations.  gency  the  Governor,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer 

To  authorize  the  Hendricks  Monument  Association  might  appropriate  each  month  for  their  sup- 
to  eroct  and  maintain  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  ^,^4.  ^  ..„„  Annftl  tn  nnA  twelfth  nf  th^  laat 
the  late  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  and  the  Odd  Fellows'  ^\^„^j  !!^_1^?  i  Jl  ^^elltn  01  tUe  last 
Aflsodation  to  erect  and  mamtain  a  monument  to  the  *^°?*^  appropriation.  ,  .  ^  ^ 
memory  of  the  Ute  Schuyler  Colfax,  on  State  grounds  The  State  debt  amounted  m  October  to 
in  Indianapolis.  $6,480,608.      Of  this  amount  $840,000   was 

To  provide  for  the  opraniMtjon  and  perpetuity  of  added  during  the  year,  being  borrowed  at  8 

:?  bSSL'^S^" '"  "^^^^^^  percent,  to  meet  accruing  iuterest              . 

Impoemg  a  penalty  for  hunting  on  inclosed  lands  rtwmk — The  annual  report  of  the  Northern 

without  consent  of  too  owner.  Prison  shows  that  the  number  of  convicts  at 

Providing  for  the  permanent  inclosnre  and  preser-  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  697,  and  at  the 

v^on  of  Tippecanoe  Wttle-ground.  ^lose  644.    The  number  discharged  was  814, 

Eevismg  the  law  reUtmgtothe  practice  of dcntistiy.  against  290  received,  whUe  16  we?e  paroled  by 

IhiifW  —The  annual  reportof  the  Treasurer  the  Governor,  and  18  died.    The  warden  paid 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  81  shows  a  to  the  State  Treasurer  during  the  year  $1 10,- 

balance  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  245.56,  and  received  from  the  State  $102,245.56. 

of  $409, 971. 78;  receipts  from  all  sources,  $4,-  His  receipts  and  earnings  amounted  to  $105,- 

788,198.89 ;  total  disbursements,  $4,774,226.41 ;  685.42.    In  the  Southern  Prison,  at  Jefferson- 

leaving  a  balance,  on  October  81,  of  $878,944.-  ville,  there  were  588  convicts  at  the  close  of  the 

81.    Of  tlie  receipts,  $2,878,048.78  were  cred-  year.  The  disbursements  under  the  new  warden 

ited  to  the  general  revenue  fhnd ;  $2,127,946.17  were  $50,218.40,  and  the  receipts  $49,628.25. 

to  the  school  fund  for  the  payment  of  tuition ;  A  change  of  management  in  the  prison  took 

and  $168,159.51  to  the  new  State  House  fund,  place  early  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of  an  in- 

There  was  also  realized  $2,108  from  the  sale  vestigation  by  a  committee  of  tne  Legislature, 

of  tax-lands,  $160  from  swamp-lands,  $2,885  The  treatment  of  convicts,  the  sanitary  arrange- 

from  escheated  lands,  and  $5,105  from  for-  ments,  and  the  whole  system  of  management  was 

feited  college  lands.    Of   the  total  disburse-  found  to  be  reprehensible,  and  Warden  How- 

menta,  $2,851,509.58    was  from   the  general  ard  was  discovered  to  be  a  defaulter  to  a  large 

revenue  ftmd,  $2,029,410  from  the  school  fund  amount.  He  was  deposed,  and  a  new  board 
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of  management  selected.    A  subject  of  com-  priaonen  were  discharged,  snfficient  evidenoa 

plaint  at  both  institations  ia  the  neoeaaity  of  to  convict  not  being  offered, 

placinff  young  criminala  in  daily  interoonrae  DVIMil  EMJCATIOM.    The  Indian  achoola  of 

with  older  and  more  hardened  conyicts.   There  the  United  Statea  may  be  classified  aa  follow : 

seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  Day*9chooU:  1,  establiahed  and  supported  by 

without  some  provision  by  the  legislature.  the  Government;  2,  supported  by  contracts 

The  Ummi — ^Two  investigations  were  had  with  religious  societies ;  8,  mission-schools  es- 

during  the  year,  one  by  the  Senate  and  one  \ff  tablished  and  supported  by  religious  societies, 

the  House,  into  the  management  of  the  Inaane  Boarding-tehoola :   1,  located  on  reeenrations 

Asylum.    The  House  Committee  reported  mis-  and    controlled   by   agents ;    2,  independent 

management  and  cruel  treatment  to  patients,  achoola ;   8,   misaion-schools  establiahed  and 

while  the  Senate  Committee  found  little  to  chiefly    supported   by  religions   aasociations. 

censure.    The  effect  of  the  investigations  was  State  and  tribal  9chools :  1,  Indian  schools  of 

such,  however,  that  Gov.  Gray  deemed   it  New  York  State;  2,  tribal  schools  of  Indian 

advisable  to  supersede  Drs.  Harrison  and  Ga-  Territory. 

pen,  two  of  the  Board  of  Directors.    They  re-  For  the  subsistence  of  these  schools  there 

fus€»d  to  yield  the  office  to  their  successors,  and  are  five  different  sources  of  revenue :  1,  appro- 

a  legal  contest  ensued,  the  outcome  of  which  priations  made  under  the  educational  provis- 

is  not  yet  determined.  ions  of  existing  treaties;  2,  fuuds,  inveatmenta 

Honwd  ScliaaL — ^The  annual  report  of  this  in-  of  bonds,  and  other  aeourities  held  by  the 

stitution  for  1887  shows  it  to  be  in  a  flourish-  Government ;  8,  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  of 

ing  condition.     There  were    1,848   students  certain  Indian  tribes ;   4,   accumulations  of 

enrolled  during  the  year.    The  neoeasary  ex-  money  in  the  treaaury  resulting  from  the  sale 

pense  of  a  year's  course  is  estimated  at  $182.-  of  lands;   and  5,  annual  appropriationa  by 

50:    The  total  receipts  in  the  tuition  fund  for  Congress  for  Indian  school  purposes, 

the  year  were  $27,628.82.    The  disbursements  The   day-schools,  established  generally  at 

were  $22,005,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treaaury  pointa  remote  from  the  agenciee,  are  frequent- 

of  $5,628.82.     The  incidental  fund  shows  a  \j  due  to  the  benevolent  efforta  of  missionariea 

balance  from  last  year  and  receipta  of  $11,-  or  the  wivea  of  the  army  officers  stationed  at 

748.28;  balance  on  hand,  $4,716.48.  the  military  reservations  in  the  Indian  conn- 

live^Stock^—For  the  year  ending  in  June,  the  try.     These  are  the  primary  efforts  toward 

following  returns  are  made  of  the  live-stock  in  Indian  education,  ana  are  followed  by  the 

the  State  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics:  Total  boarding  schools,  in  which  the  Indian  children 

number  of  horses,  583,257,  an  increase  of  20,-  can  be  more  entirely  isolated  from  their  aavage 

287  over  1886;  number  of  mules,  66,989,  a  life,  and  where  also  the  facilities  for  instruction 

decrease  of  294 ;  number  of  cattle,  1,779,851,  can  be  made  greatly  superior.    The  five  Indian 

an  increase  of  81,601;  number  of  sheep,  1,»  schools  supported  by  spedal  appropriations  are 

894,045,  a  decrease  of  7,567.    The  estimated  aa  follow :  Carlisle  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  Ghi- 

wool-clip  was  4,197,000  pounds.    In  the  sum-  locco  School,  Chilocc-o,  Indian  Territory;  Ge- 

mer  and  autumn  of  1886,  hog  cholera  prevailed  noa  School,  Genoa,  Neb.;  Haskell  Institute, 

in  72  counties,  causing  great  destruction,  the  Lawrence,  Kan. ;  and  Salem  School,  Chemawa, 

number  dying  of  this  disease  during  the  year  Ore.     The  three  schools  that  are  next  best 

being  553,692.    There  were  slaughtered  for  known  to  these,  and  are  under   appropria- 

food,  1,245,596.    The  total  number  in  the  State  tions  providing  for  the  education  of  a  oer- 

reported  for  the  year  waa  8,801,248.  tain  number  of  pupils  at  a  specified  rate  per 

Hatnalfiait — Great  progress  was  made  durinsr  annum,  are  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va., 

the  year  in  utilizing  the  discoveries  of  natural  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  St 

gasin  many  places  in  the  State.  The  first  natural  Ignatius  Mission,  Flat  Head  Reservation,  Hon. 

gas  company  was  incorporated  March  5,  1886,  The  table  on  next  page  is  a  general  summary 

and  from  that  date  till  May,  1887,  118  com-  Of  the  statistics  of  tne  Indian  schools  from  the 

panics  had  been  formed.    There  were  nearly  latest  report,  that  for  1886. 

200  companies  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  statistics  of  all  the  Indian  schools,  sup- 

BecdoB  IVaids. — ^The  trial  of  Simeon  Coy  ported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Government 

and  others  for  altering  election-returns  at  In-  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1886, 

dianapolis   in    the  congressional  election  of  the  latest  report  made,  show  the  following  fig- 

1886,  by  which  the  result  of  the  election  was  urea,  a  portion  being  a  recapitulation  of  the 

said  to  be  changed,  was  held  during  the  year,  table  just  given:   School  population,  88,981; 

An  indictment  was  found  against  them  in  the  capacity  of  schools,  boardings  10,021 ;   day, 

United  States  Court,  and  the  question  of  the  5,270 ;    number   of   employ^    708 ;    largest 

Courtis  jurisdiction  was  then  ^raised.    Justice  monthly  attendance,  12,816 ;  average  attend- 

Harlan  decided  that  in  all  Congressional  elec-  ance,  boarding,  7,260 ;  day,  2,870 ;  total  cost 

tions  the  United  States  Courts  had  the  right  to  to  Government,  $997,899.80. 

review  and  enforce  all  rules  of  procedure,  These  schools  are  divided  in  number  among 

whether  made  by  Congress  or  by  the  State  the  States  and  Territories  as  follow:  Alaska, 

law,  and  to  punish  any  violation  of  those  rules.  1;  Arizona,  4;  California,  15;  Colorado,  2; 

At  the  trial  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  the  Dakota,  49;  Idaho,  8;  Illinois,  1;  Indiana,  2; 
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Indian  Territory,  14;  Iowa,  2;  KansaB,  6; 
Micbigan,  10;  Minnesota,  9;  Nebraska,  10; 
Nevada,  4;  New  Mexico,  16;  North  Carolina, 
8;  Oregon,  8;  Pennsylvania,  8;  Utah,  1;  Vir- 
ginia, 1 ;  Washington  Territory,  14;  Wiscon- 
sin, 17;  and  Wyoming,  1. 

Aa  [i^norally  illostrating  farther  statistics  of 
special  schools  we  select  three,  those  of  Qenoa, 
Neb.,  Garlisle,  Pa.,  and  Hampton,  Va.  The 
Indian  school  at  Genoa  reports  110  boya  and 
66  girls,  including  representatives  of  the  Sionz, 
Omahaa,  Winnepegs,  Poncaa,  Arikerees,  and 
Mandana.  This  school  comprises  one  large 
bnilding  of  brick  110  by  40  feet,  with  two 
wings  80  by  20  feet,  and  indndes,  besides  dor- 
mitories, school-room,  dining-room,  sewing- 
room,  officers'  apartments,  etc.  There  is  alM 
a  farm  of  820  acres,  where,  in  the  last  year  re- 
ported, were  raised  1,400  bashels  of  wheat, 
200  bushels  of  oats,  and  8,000  bashels  of  grain, 
besides  garden-vegetables.  There  are  a  few 
head  of  stock,  and  among  the  industries  estab- 
lished here  are  blacksmithing,  horseshoeing, 
planting,  etc. 

The  Carlisle,  Pa.,  school  reports  844  boys 
and  150  girls,  and  includes  representatives  of 
forty  different  tribes.  This  school  does  more 
in  industrial  teaching,  covering  carpentry,  tail- 
oring, shoeroaking,  tinsmithing,  hamessmaking, 
painting,  brickmaking,  baking,  and  printing,  be- 
sides fiuining.  Added  to  the  Government  ap- 
propriation for  this  school  the  gifts  for  the  year 
reported  amounted  to  $9,828.11.  Religious 
services  and  general  religious  teaching  are 
carried  on  in  all  these  schools  through  the 
co-operation  of  such  clergymen  as  are  acoes- 
nble,  without  regard  to  creed. 

The  Hampton,  Va.,  school  reports  77  boys 
and  48  girls  from  sixteen  tribes,  ttie  average  age 
being  about  seventeen  years.  This  school,  Im» 
sides  the  ordinaiy  primary  and  advanced  teach- 
ing, has  also  kinoergarten  instruction.  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  mathematics  the  Indians  excel,  as 
also  in  geography.  Lessons  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  are  encouraging  features  in  the 
work  of  this  school,  from  which  developed  the 
colored  '*  Hampton  Jubilee  Singers,'*  so  popular 
throughout  the  country  a  few  years  ago.  The 
studies  and  industrial  work  of  the  pupils  are  di- 
versified by  various  indoor  and  outdoor  amose- 
ments,  including  games,  marching,  conversa- 
tion, literary  and  musical  exercises,  checkers, 
etc.,  within,  and  outdoor  games,  such  as  ball« 
playing,  <^uoit8,  rowing,  and  athletic  games. 
The  farm  includes  110  acres  under  cultivation, 
48  of  which  were  in  vegetables.  Of  190  stu- 
dents who  left  this  school  and  whose  record 


was  afterward  followed,  106  were  reported  as 
doing  very  weU,  54  as  doing  fairly,  12  badly, 
and  6  returned  to  savage  life,  while  12  were 
unacoounted  for.  There  were  of  the  total 
number  54  in  Government  employ,  of  whom  7 
were  girls. 

The  Congressional  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils  at  Hampton  Institute  is  at 
the  rate  of  |167  per  annum.  The  cost  to  the 
Government  was  $19,785.89.  Besides  this, 
the  sum  of  $18,215.21  was  reported  as  being 
contributed  by  friends  of  the  school.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Indians  reported,  the  Hampton 
school  provides  for  between  400  and  500  col- 
ored pupils. 

The  schools  conducted  by  the  missionary 
oneanizations  numbered  during  the  year  2,257 
Inciian  pupils,  the  larger  number  being  under 
the  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Uhuroh, 
the  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  the  American 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Uie  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  Government,  through  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  contracting  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  for  each  pupil,  the  sum  paid, 
if  insufficient  to  cover  expenses,  being  supple- 
mented by  the  religions  organizations  oonauct- 
ing  the  sdiools.  The  uniform  rate  of  cost  per 
head  to  the  Government  of  each  pupil  is  $108 
per  annum,  except  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  California,  wnere  $150  per  annum  is  al- 
lowed. The  schools  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  Law- 
rence, Kan.,  are  reported  to  be  well  adapted 
fbr  advanced  instruction  of  such  pupils  as  have 
shown  a  capacity  for  higher  education,  and  it 
is  recommended  that  only  graduates  of  the  res- 
ervation schools  be  sent  to  them.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  the  schools  at  Genoa,  Chilocoo, 
and  Salem  should  be  used  for  a  like  purpose. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  1885  gives  the  number  of  Indian  children 
of  sohool-age  in  the  State  as  1,442,  the  nam- 
ber  attending  school  1,050,  and  the  average 
attendance  5M.  The  amount  expended  by  the 
State  in  aid  of  Indian  schools  was  $8,277.58. 

What  are  known  as  *^tbe  five  civilized 
tribes"  include  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws, 
Ohickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles.  They  oc- 
cupy a  portion  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
pwt  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  number  about 
64,000,  distributed  as  follows:  Cherokees,  28,- 
000;  Choctaws,  18,000;  Chickasaws,  6,000; 
Creeks,  14,000;  Seminoles,  8,000.  Each  of 
these  tribes  manages  its  own  affairs  under  a 
oonstitution  modeled  upon  that  of  the  United 
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States.    Each  tribe  has  a  common -school  sys-  in  the  rudiments  of  English  literature.     In 

tern,  and  inclades  schools  for  advanced  instrac-  1819  $10,000  was  appropriated  bj  Congress 

tion.    The  teachers  are  generally  Indians,  and  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  this  appropriation 

text-books  in  the  Indian  language  are  used,  was  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  De> 

These  tribes  receive  no  assistance  from  tbe  partment  until  1878,  when  so  much  of  the  act 

Government  in  support  of  their  schools.    The  as  provided  for  the  appropriation  was  repealed, 

schools    include   high,    public,    and    private  In  1867,  what  was  known  as  '^  The  Civilization 

schools,  and  male  and  female  seminaries.  Fund,"  a  re-establishment  of  the  act  just  men- 

As  illustrating  the  progress  of  Indian  educa-  tioned,  was  arranged  for  in  a  treaty  with  the 

tion,  the  following  figures  are  interesting,  cov-  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indian  tribe,  by  which 

ering  a  period  between  1882  and  1886,  both  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  certain  lands  were  to 

Inclusive :  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  boarding*  of  the  Interior  for  the  education  and  civiliza- 

schools  was  from  71  in  the  first  year  to  116  in  tion  of  the  Indian  tribes  residing  within  the 

the  last;   of  day-schools,  from  54  to  99;   of  limits  of  the  United  States.     From  1867  to 

average  attendance  at  boarding-schools,  from  1882,  under  this  act,  about  three  quarters  of  a 

2,755  to  7,260;  at  day-schools,  from  1,811  to  million  dollars  were  expended  in  ostensible 

2,870;  cost  of  boarding-schools,  from  $452,-  attempts    to   fulfill   this    purpose.     Various 

559  to  $941,124;   cost  of  day-schools,  from  special  treaties  were  made  with  Indian  tribes 

$82,400  to  $56,775.     The  statistics  of  Gov-  from  time  to  time  in  which  education  took 

ernment  schools  supported  by  general  appro-  some  part,  but  so  little  were  such  provisions 

priation  showed  a  total  number  of  154,  includ-  observed  by  the  Government  that  in  1884  the 

mg  67  boarding-  and  87  day-schools ;  capacity,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  repiorted  that  it  would 

8,231 ;  average  attendance,  5,689 ;  number  of  require  an  appropriation  of  $4,088,700  to  fulfill 

employes,  552;  cost,  $494,456.52.  the  educational  provisions  of  eight  of  our  In- 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  not  commendable  to  the  dian  treaties.  Requests  were  accordingly  made 
Government  of  the  United  States,  that  specific  by  the  Secretary  for  appropriations,  which, 
treaty  agreements  with  certain  tribes  by  which  however,  were  not  complied  with  by  Congress, 
school-houses  and  teachers  were  to  be  furnished  Meanwhile  large  sums  remain  in  the  Treasury 
them  have  never  been  complied  with.  Such  Department  to  the  credit  of  various  tribes,  the 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Navigos,  to  Osage  fiind,  for  instance,  amounting  to  $5,000,- 
whom  the  Government  is  indebted  for  educa-  000,  and  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
tional  purposes,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  cent  per  annum,  which  interest  may  be  ex- 
treaty  of  June  1, 1868,  in  the  sum  of  $792,-  pended  by  the  President  for  the  benefit  of  the 
000,  and  the  Sioux,  to  whom  is  owing  $2,500,-  Osage  Indians,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem 
000,  an  indebtedness  incurred  by  solemn  treaty  proper.  The  Choctaw  school  fund  in  the  United 
of  agreement  of  April  20,  1868.  States  Treasury  amounts  to  $49,472.70,  and 

Provisional  trainin|^  for  Indians  has  been  the  Cherekee  fund  $457,908.72. 
arranged  for  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  case  of       The  first  annnal  general  appropriation  for 

Wayland  Seminary  and  Howard  University,  in  Indian  school  purposes  was  maae  in  tbe  Indian 

the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Woman's  Medi-  bill  of  1876,  when  the  sura  of  $20,000  was 

cal  College  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Medi-  appropriated  "for  the  support  of  industrial 

cal  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva-  schools  and  other  educational  purposes  for  the 

nia.    At  these  institutions  permission  has  been  Indian  tribes."    This  was  followed  by  an  ap- 

given  for  the  professional  education  of  three  propriation  in  1877  of  $80,000  for  the  same 

Indian  boys  and  one  Indian  girl  in  the  case  of  purpose,  one  in  1878  of  $60,000,  in  1879  and 

each.  1880  each  of  $75,000,  in  1881,  $85,000,  1882, 

The  first  effort  in  this  direction  appears  to  $471,500.    In  1888  Congress  appropriated  for 

have  been  made  by  the  Continental  Congress  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1884,  for  general 

on  July  12,   1775,  when  a  bill   was  passed  and  special  educational  purposes  among  the 

appropriating  $500  for  the  education  of  Indian  Indians,  the  sum  of  $680,200.    In  1884  the 

youths  at  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.    Farther  appropriations  for  Indian  schools  amounted  to 

effort  was  made  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  $992,800,  this  being  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

Revolutionary   War  prevented   any    definite  June  80,  1885,  but  of  this  sum  $66,917.50  was 

action  being  taken,  and  it  was  not  until  1794  not  used.    The  Indian  bill  of  March  8,  1885, 

that  any  form  of  education  was  mentioned  in  appropriated  the  largest  amount  ever  given  up 

an  Indian  treaty,  when  a  provision  was  in-  to  that  time  for  Indian  school  pnrpoaes,  being 

sorted  in  a  treaty  with  the  Oneida,  Tuscarora,  $1,107,665,  and  in   1886  Congress  increased 

and  Stockbridge  Indians  '^  to  instruct  some  upon  this  amount,  appropriating  $1,211,415. 
young  men  of  the  three  nations  in  the  arts  of       The  machinery  of  the  Indian   educational 

the  miller  and  sawyer."  In  1808  a  treaty  made  system,  which  has  resulted  from  Congressional 

with  a  tribe  of  Illinois  Indians  provided  for  the  legislation,  treaty  stipulations,  and  mismonaiy 

expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  efforts,  includes,  first,  the  day-schools,  which 

annually  for  seven  years  of  the  sum  of  $100  are  of  three  kinds :  the  Goverroent  day-achook) 

toward  the  support  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  being  established  by  the  Government  and  the 

to  instruct  as  many  Indian  children  as  possible  teachers  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
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dian  Affairs  Dpon  nominatloii  of  Indian  agents ;  of  Kansas,  and  has  suffered  a  good  deal  by  in- 

Ihe  contract  schools,  established  bj  religions  carsions  of  Indians  and  raids  of  cowboys.  This 

organizations,  which  appoint  the  teachers;  and  school  has    extensive  buildings,  bnt  no  shop 

the  mission  day-schools,  established  and  con-  facilities. 

ducted  by  the  religions  associations.  Next  are  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  existing  system 
the  boarding-schools  on  reservations,  of  which  of  Indian  education  was  not  thoughtfully  pro- 
the  schools  are  established  and  conducted  by  vided  by  wise  statesmansliip,  and  then  deliber- 
the  Qovemment,  the  contract  schools  by  the  ately  nut  into  operation  by  a  carefully  con- 
religious  associations,  and  the  independent  sidered  Legislature,  but  was  evolved,  the  schools 
schools,  appointed  by  and  reporting  to  the  developing  themselves  one  from  another  in 
Oommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs ;  the  mission,  gradufU  transition.  The  school  system  is  in 
reservation,  and  boarding-schools  being  estab-  consequence  not  only  imperfect  as  a  whole, 
lished  and  conducted  by  religions  societies.  Of  but  defective  in  parts.  Meanwhile,  the  co-opera- 
the  boarding-schools  not  on  the  reservations,  tion  with  the  Government  of  religious  philan- 
none  are  Government  schools,*  and  they  are  thropio  organizations,  and  religious  work 
all  independent  of  the  Indian  agencies.  They  among  the  Indians,  is  considered  desirable, 
report  airect  to  the  Oommissioner  of  Indian  It  is  reported  that  toe  religious  organizations 
Affairs.  There  are  also  Government  training-  together  accomplish  an  amount  of  education 
schools,  established  by  the  Gk)vemment,  erected  work  among  the  Indians  that  may  well  chal- 
by  the  Government,  and  all  expenditures  paid  lenge  general  attention  and  merits  applause.  It 
by  the  Government  out  of  special  appropria-  is  not  considered  desirable,  however,  on  the 
tions  made  for  the  purpose.  The  Secretary  of  part  of  the  Government  to  permit  any  sect  or 
the  Interior  appoints  the  superintendents  of  educational  society  to  use  the  Government  in 
these  schools,  and  the  employes  are  appointed  any  effort  to  proselytize,  or  to  fill  its  own  purse, 
by  the  Oommissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  These  It  is  therefore  not  considered  well  to  permit 
schools  are  immediately  under  the  supervision  any  religious  denomination  to  make  its  mis- 
of  the  Indian  Bureau.  Some  of  the  €k>vem-  sionaries,  as  such,  teachers  in  any  of  the  Gi>v- 
ment  training-schools  are  established  by  educa-  emment  schools. 

tional  and  religious  organizations,  and  for  them       The  affairs  of  the  Indian  schools  are  man* 

Oongress  makes  annually  an  appropriation  for  aged  by  the  Indian  School  Superintendent, 

maintaining  and  educating  at  each  a  specified  who  reports  to  the  Oommissioner  of  Indian  Af- 

number  of  Indian  pupils.    The  Hampton  Nor-  fairs,  under   whose   direction   is   placed  the 

mal  and  Agricultural  Institute^  Virginia,  and  whole  matter  of  Indian  education,  which  is,  in 

the   Lincoln  Institution,  of  Philadelphia,  are  fact,  in  charge  of  what  is  known  as  the  Educa^ 

classed  as  semi-Government  training-schools.  tion  Division  of  the  Indian  Bureau.   Under  tiie 

The  Hampton  school  owes  its  Indian  con-  existing  system,  combined  with  the  methods  of 

nection  to  what  may  be  considered  a  mere  ao-  tuition  that  have  grown  out  of  it,  the  com- 

cident.    In  1875  Oapt.  R.  H.  Pratt  was  put  in  plaint  is  made  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in 

charge  of  a  number  of  Indian  prisoners  at  Fort  the  methods  of  instruction  in  Indian  schools. 

Marion,  St  Augustine,  Fla.    Several  of  the  ^*  Each  school  is,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 

young  men  among   these   captives  were,  in  work  to  be  done  by  it,  a  law  unto  itself."    As 

April,  1878,  placed  at  the   Hampton  Normal  a  result  of  this  absence  of  uniformity  of  method 

and  Agricultnral  Institute,  Va.,    and   subse-  in  instruction,  the  text-books  of  nearly  every 

quently    Oapt.  Pratt  was  authorized  by  the  publisher  in  the  United  States  are  purchased  by 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  obtain  fifty  Indian  the  Government  for  use  in  Indian  schools,  and 

children  from  the  Indian  agencies  in  Dakota,  it  is  alleged  that  thirteen  kinds  of  arithmetics 

and  place  them  in  the  Hampton  school,  to  be  are  used,  eleven  kinds  of  geographies,  eleven 

*'  instructed  in  books  and  manual  labor."  Under  kinds  of  grammars,  nine  primers,  fourteen  first 

this  authority  Oapt.  Pratt  placed  forty  boys  and  readers,  fifteen  second  readers,  thirteen  third, 

nine  girls  at  the  school  in  November,  1878,  and  twelve  fourth,  six  fifth,  and  twelve  soellers. 

thus  the  Indian  Department  of  the  Hampton  It  is  also  thought  that  text-books  properly  used 

Institute  was  created.    At  tiiis  school  Indian  in  white  schools  can  not  be  employed  to  as 

cottages  are  erected  at  the  expense  of  philan-  good  advantage  in  Indian  schools,  and  the  rec- 

thropio  people  who  make  contributions  for  the  oromendation  is  made  that  a  set  of  text-books 

purpose,  and  each  of  these  cottages  is  occupied  should  be  prepared  by  the  Government,  and 

by  a  young  Indian  and  his    wife.    Some  of  the  printing  of  them  done  at  the  Government 

these  married  couples  attend  the  school,  and  Printing-Office.    On  the  whole  it  is  shown  by 

others   obtain   the   opportunity  of  learning  experts,  long  connected  with  the  Indian  educa- 

housekeeping.    In  1884  eleven  boys  and  nine  tional  system,  that,  while  good  progress  has 

girls  spent  the  summer  months  with  farmers  been  made,  and  excellent  schools  established 

in  Massachusetts,  the  girls  doing  house- work  in  many  instances,  there  remain  very  many  op- 

and  sewing,  and  the  boys  working  on  the  portunities  for  improvement,  some  of  whion, 

farms.  suggested  by  the  Indian  School  Superintendent 

The  Ohilocco  school,  Indian  Territory,  has  in  the  various  official  reports  of  the  Oommis- 

8,640  acres  of  good  agricultnral  grazing  land,  sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  might  well  be  given  a 

It  is  about  one  mile  south  of  the  southern  line  fair  examination,  and  if  practical  carried  out. 
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DTIBflfEiTE  COMIERCE  LAW|  THE.  The  Fed-  excited  among  railroad  managers  and  some 
eral  Government  had  never  undertaken  the  classes  of  shippers  great  distrust  and  nneaaneaa. 
regulation  of  railway  transportation  nntil  the  It  was  supposed  to  have  heen  conceived  in  a 
passage  of  the  ^*  act  to  regulate  commerce,"  spirit  of  bitter  hostility  to  railroads,  and  some 
which  was  approved  Feb.  4, 1887.  Laws  had  of  its  provisions  were  thought  to  have  been  in- 
been  passed  regulating  it  so  far  as  it  was  con-  tended  to  cripple  their  business  and  render  it 
fined  to  the  limits  of  individual  States,  some  unprofitable.  Some  classes  of  business  men 
of  which  were  very  comprehensive,  whUe  also  shared  in  this  distrust,  and  they  discovered 
others  laid  down  rules  of  limited  application  grounds  for  it  in  the  fact  that  in  some  quarters 
only ;  and  in  several  of  the  States  there  were  it  appeared  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
railroad  commissioners  or  boards  of  transports-  Commission  would  treat  the  railroads  as  pub- 
tion,  possessing  large  powers.  But,  as  the  lie  enemies  and  curb  and  limit  them  in  every 
scope  of  any  State  law  or  regulation  was  neces-  way  possible.  The  result  was  that  business 
sarily  limited  to  such  transportation  and  traf-  for  a  time  was  to  some  extent  paralyzed,  and 
fie  as  was  wholly  within  the  State,  the  great  a  letter  from  one  of  the  consular  agents  in 
bulk  of  the  railroad  business  of  the  country  Canada  to  the  Secretary  of  State  probably  ex- 
was  left  to  such  imperfect  regulation  as  was  af-  pressed  a  general  truth  when  it  said :  ^^  The  re- 
forded  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  Those  suit  of  the  act  has  been  most  dama^ng,  both 
roles  were  wholly  inadequate :  they  gave  reme-  as  regards  imports  and  exports,  and  is  severely 
dies  for  such  distinct  wrongs  as  were  known  to  felt  both  by  tne  buyers  and  sellers  to  ami  from 
the  common  law,  bat  they  could  not  provide  the  United  States."  The  immediate  effect  was 
for  the  conditions  that  new  inventions  and  new  most  severely  felt  by  those  roads  which,  as  to 
methods  of  doing  business  had  introduced.  To  some  of  their  traffic,  charged  less  for  the  longer 
a  large  extent,  therefore,  the  managers  of  great  than  for  the  shorter  haul  of  the  like  kind  of 
interstate  lines  of  railway  transportation  were  property.  This  was  forbidden  by  the  act, 
a  law  unto  themselves,  not  only  as  to  the  when  the  hauls  were  on  the  same  line  in  the 
methods  in  which  their  business  was  conducted,  same  direction  and  under  like  conditions  and 
but  as  to  the  charges  for  the  services  rendered,  circumstances;  but  the  Commission  was  em- 
Mimy  abuses  resulted ;  those  that  most  at-  powered  to  make  exceptions.  The  transconti- 
tracted  public  attention  being  discriminations  nental  roads  claimed  that  a  strict  application 
between  persons  and  places  in  the  facilities  fur-  of  the  statutory  rule  would  ruin  very  much  of 
nished  and  in  the  charges  made.  Great  num-  their  business  and  be  destructive  of  Pacific 
hers  of  persons  were  given  free  transportation ;  coast  interests,  and  the  president  of  one  of  them 
some  of  them  for  basiness  reasons,  some  be-  telegraphed  to  the  Commission  for  an  order 
cause  they  were  supposed  to  possess  political  giving  immediate  relief.  The  Commiraion  de- 
or  other  influence  that  might  be  important  to  clinea  to  make  any  order  until  after  a  showing, 
railroad  companies,  some  because  they  occu-  on  oath,  of  its  necessity ;  but,  when  the  show- 
pied  public  places  and  claimed  free  carriage  as  ing  was  produced,  orders  were  made  not  only 
a  perquisite.  In  the  charges  for  the  transpor-  for  the  transcontinental  roads,  but  for  many 
tation  of  property,  gross  discriminations  were  others,  permitting  a  continuance  of  existing 
made ;  large  customers  being  given  rates  that  rates  for  a  limited  period.  This  was  done  as  a 
put  competition  with  them  on  the  part  of  small  provisional  and  prudential  measure,  that  the 
dealers  out  of  the  question,  and  tended  to  build  business  of  the  country  might  not  sufiTer  more 
up  monopolies  in  particular  lines  of  business,  than  was  absolutely  indispensable  while  ques- 
These  special  rates  were  often  given  through  tions  of  construction  naturally  arising  under 
the  device  of  secret  rebates,  and,  as  both  the  the  statute  were  being  considered,  and  carriers 
pubUo  and  secret  rates  were  changed  at  pleas-  were  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
ure,  it  was  impossible  that  business  should  tions.  On  June  16,  1887,  the  Commission  filed 
adapt  itself  to  them  so  that  they  should  have  an  opinion  holding  that  orders  of  relief  were 
a  proper  and  normal  effect  upon  prices.  In  not  essential;  that  the  prohibition  to  chai^ge 
many  parts  of  the  country,  also,  the  railroad  more  for  the  shorter  than  for  tlie  longer  haul 
companies  made  very  low  charges  on  long-haul  only  applied  when  the  two  were  had  under  cir- 
transportation,  and  very  much  higher  charges  cumstances  and  conditions  that  were  substan- 
in  the  aggregate  for  a  haul  of  like  property  for  tially  similar;  and  that  every  carrier  must  de- 
a  distance  perhaps  not  half  so  great.  These  cide  for  itself  when  this  was  the  case,  subject 
were  among  the  abuses  that  the  act  to  regu-  to  responsibility  to  the  law  in  case  of  erroneous 
late  commerce  was  intended  to  remedy.  action. 

The  act  provided  for  five  Interstate  Com-  Meantime,  the  railroads  of  the  country  had 
merce  Commissioners,  and  the  President  ap-  been  revising  their  tariff-sheets  in  order  to 
pointed  Thomas  M.  Cooley  of  Michigan,  Wil-  bring  them  more  generally  into  conformity 
liamR.  Morrison  of  Illinois,  Augustus  Schoon-  with  the  "long-  and  short-haul  clause"  of  the 
maker  of  New  York,  Aldace  F.  Walker  of  Ver-  act,  and  this  has  now  so  far  been  accomplished 
mont,  and  Walter  L.  Bragg  of  Alabama.  The  that,  in  large  sections  of  the  country,  no  in* 
first-named  was  elected  chairman,  and  the  Com-  stances  occur  in  which  more  is  charged  for  a 
mission  entered  upon  the  performance  of  its  shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul  of  the  like  prop- 
duties  April  6,  1887.    The  passage  of  the  act  erty  over  the  same  line  and  in  the  same  direQ« 
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tion.  while  in  all  sections  the  instances  are  henefioial.    The  most  serious  complaints  have 

mncn  less  numerous  than  thej  were  a  year  come  from  parties  who  were  specially  favored 

ago.     The   most   oonspicnons   exception    of  before,  and  who  are  now  deprived  of  unfair 

roads  that  have  not  come  into  harmony  with  advantages. 

the  rule  the  act  seeks  to  establish  is  seen  in  the  The  Commission,  in  its  annual  report,  rec- 
case  of  the  transcontinental  roads.  How  far  ommends  a  few  changes  in  the  act,  none  of 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so  without  sierious  them  of  considerable  moment ;  it  calls  atten- 
detriment  to  their  revenues  is  a  question  vet  tion  to  the  fact  that  a  large  business  is  done 
to  be  determined.  The  Commission  now  has  by  expren  companies,  parlor-car  companies, 
before  it  several  complaints  against  these  roads,  and  otner  organizations  not  supposed  to  come 
in  which  the  grievance  alleged  is  that  the  short*  under  the  act,  and  raises  the  question  whether 
haul  traflSo  is  subjected  to  oppressive  burdens,  they  ought  not  to  be  brought  in;  it  sets  forth 
and  an  abjudication  of  these  complaints  will,  the  difficulties  springing  from  a  want  of  uni- 
to  some  extent,  involve  the  general  question.  form  classification  of  freights,  and  declares  the 
Soon  after  tlie  act  took  effect,  and  when  it  purpose  of  the  Commission  to  bring  about  uni- 
W88  seen  that  the  Commission  proposed  to  formity  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  also  to  keep 
adopt  a  cautions  and  conservative  course,  con-  steadily  in  view  the  importance  of  making 
fidence  returned,  and  business,  not  only  of  the  rates  that,  as  between  long-  and  short-hacu 
roads  but  of  those  who  were  their  principal  traffic,  shall  be  relatively  more  equal  and  just 
customers,  began  to  acquire  stability  and  pros-  than  tiiose  that  have  been  made  hitherto, 
perity.  Rates  were  made  more  generally  IOWA*  Slate  CI«vcruMit — The  following  were 
equal  and  just  than  formeriy,  and  were  allowed  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Governor, 
to  have  a  stability  unknown  before.  Discrim-  William  I^urrabee,  Republican ;  Lieutenant- 
inations  between  persona  practically  ceased,  Governor,  John  A.  T.  Bull;  Secretary  of  State, 
and  secret  rebates  were  no  longer  given.  Dis-  Frank  D.  Jackwn;  Auditor,  James  A.  Lyons; 
criminations  between  places  ceased  also,  ex-  Treasurer,  Voltaire  P.  Twombly;  Attomey- 
oept  so  far  as  the  managers  felt  confident  of  General,  A.  J.  Baker ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
their  ability  to  defend  them  on  the  grounds  of  lie  Instruction,  John  W.  Akers ;  Railroad  Com- 
reason  and  justice.  The  giving  of  nree  passes  missioners,  Peter  A.  Dey,  Lorenzo  S.  Coffin, 
for  interstate  transportation  was  stopped,  ex-  and  James  W.  McDill ;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Sn- 
oept  in  the  few  cases  allowed  by  the  act,  the  preme  Court,  Austin  Adams;  Associate  Jns- 
chief  of  these  being  when  they  were  exchange  tices,  James  H.  Rothrock,  Joseph  M.  Beck, 
passes  between  railroads  for  their  officers  and  William  H.  Seevers,  and  Joseph  R.  Reed, 
employes.  The  general  effect  has  been  that  Huncts* — ^The  Treasurer's  report  for  the  two 
the  rdlroads  have  had  an  exceptionaUy  pros-  years  ending  June  80  f^hows  total  receipts  to  the 
perous  year,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  busi-  amount  of  1^,859,1 10.67,  and  total  expenditures 
ness  has  been  transacted  much  more  to  the  amounting  to  $8,888,71 6.62,  leaving  abalance  of 
satisfaction  of  the  public  than  ever  before.  A  $20,898.96.  The  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the 
great  many  complaints  of  violation  of  law  by  beginning  of  this  period  was  $140,161.94.  The 
the  railroads  have  been  made  to  the  Commis-  State  debt  consists  of  outstanding  warrants  to 
sion,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  found  the  amount  of  $466,987.80,  of  which  all  but 
on  investigation  to  be  grodnded  in  error.  $26,678.42  are  interest-bearing.  Two  years 
Where  they  have  clearly  appeared  to  be  just  previous  the  outstanding  warrants  amounted  to 
the  parties  complained  of  have  given  redress;  $766,624.68.  For  the  past  four  years  the  reve- 
where  their  justice  has  not  been  conceded,  nue  provided  has  not  oeen  sufficient  to  meet 
oases  have  been  brought  to  a  hearing,  and  an  the  unusual  appropriations  made  by  the  Nine- 
adiudication  by  the  Commission  has  been  had.  teenth  and  Twentieth  General  Assemblies  for 
Whenever  an  order  has  been  made  by  the  building  new  State  institutions  and  for  extend- 
Commission  requiring  speci6o  action  by  a  rail-  ing  others,  and  in  consequence  a  large  floating- 
road  company,  by  way  of  redressing  a  griev-  debt  has  been  dreated,  but  it  is  believed  that 
ance,  the  Commission  has  been  noti6ed  that  its  the  increased  receipts  from  taxation  for  the 
order  has  been  or  will  be  complied  with.  The  next  two  years  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  thisin- 
railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  at  the  debtedness.  The  total  assessed  taxable  prop- 
dose  of  the  fiscal  year  1886  was  estimated  at  erty  for  this  year  was  $496,710,241.  The  rate 
188,606.  The  number  of  corporations  repre-  for  State  purposes  has  been  2^  mills  for  the 
sented  in  this  mileage  was  1,426,  and  the  cost  past  six  years. 

of  construction  and  equipment  of  roads  was  EtecaUii. — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1887, 
computed  at  $7,264,996,228.  It  was  not  to  be  there  were  12,444  school-houses  in  the  State, 
supposed  that  a  new  system  could  be  pat  in  valued  at  $11,860,472;  the  number  of  schools 
force  and  a  new  authority  be  empowered  to  was  14,829,  and  of  teachers  24,676.  The  per- 
regulate  so  vast  an  interest  without  causing  roanent  school-fund  then  amounted  to  $4,187,- 
considerable  disturbance  and  friction,  and  per-  898.94,  and  there  were  68,927  acres  of  school- 
haps  some  hardships.  But  these  ill  effects  lands  unsold.  The  total  disbursements  for 
have  been  surprisingly  small,  and  it  can  safely  schools  in  1886  were  $6,328,172.42,  of  which 
be  said  that,  almost  from  the  first,  the  effect  of  $952,640  came  from  the  school-house  fund,  $1,- 
the  law  has  been  steadily  reformatory  and  861,749.89  from  the  contingent  fund,  and  $4,- 
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008,883.54  from  the  teacher's  fund.  In  the 
same  year  the  whole  number  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twentjr-one  was 
638,156,  and  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  480,788,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
284,567.  The  superintendent  reports  that  the 
law  of  the  Twenty-first  Greneral  Assembly, 
requiring  instruction  in  the  public  schools  in 
reUtion  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics upon  the  human  system,  has  been  gen- 
erally obeyed.  The  State  Industrial  School, 
since  its  foundation,  had  brought  under  its  in- 
struction 1,680  children.  On  July  1  there  were 
at  this  school  830  boys  and  112  girls,  for  whom 
an  expenditure  of  $90,699.14  has  been  made 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  Agricultural 
OoUege,  the  State  Normal  School,  the  College 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  are  all  in  successful  operation. 

State  IwtltallfUt — The  completion  of  a  sub- 
stantial and  commodious  wing  to  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  gives  capacity  to  that  institution  to 
accommodate  200  additional  patients.  Two 
years  ago  the  number  of  patients  at  this  hospi- 
tal was  644 ;  this  year  there  were  707.  Daring 
the  past  two  years  1,811  patients  have  been 
treated,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $228,211.66. 
At  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  Independ- 
ence, an  additional  cottage  has  been  completed, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  institution  thereby  in- 
creased to  accommodate  100  more  patients.  In 
July,  1885,  there  were  694  persons  at  this 
place,  and  this  number  had  increased  to  791  at 
the  same  time  this  year.  The  expenditures 
during  this  time  were  $251,649.68.  On  July 
1,  1887,  there  were  1,498  patients  in  the  two 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  foreign-bom 
population  of  the  State  is  about  17  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  while  the  foreign-born  patients  at 
the  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  45  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number.  The  new  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Clarinda  is  nearly  ready  for  occu- 
pation. At  the  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 
Children  there  were  259  patients  in  1885,  and 
331  in  1887,  an  average  of  271.  The  Soldiers* 
Orphans*  Home  and  Home  for  Indigent  Child- 
ren, since  its  opening  in  1862,  has  received  1,496 
soldiers*  orphans,  of  whom  only  42  remain. 
Since  the  institution  was  opened  for  indigent 
children  in  1676.  there  have  been  received  542 
such,  of  whom  251  remain,  making  the  whole 
number  now  in  the  home  293.  The  Soldiers* 
Home  at  Marshallstown  was  formally  opened 
on  November  30  of  this  year,  and  had  received 
over  60  soldiers  before  the  end  of  December. 
The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Fort  Madison 
penitentiary  two  years  ago  was  412,  and  on 
July  1  of  this  year  360 ;  average  number,  890. 
The  total  expenditures  were  $142,245.21.  At 
the  Anamosa  penitentiary  318  prisoners  were 
confined  on  July  1,  against  255  two  years  before. 
The  expenditures  here  for  two  years  were 
$177,447.  The  construction  of  this  peniten- 
tiary is  still  in  progress.  There  were  only  6 
more  convicts  in  both  places  on  July  1  than  at 


the  same  time  two  years  ago.  This  nnosiiany 
small  increase,  in  comparison  with  the  growth 
of  the  State*s  population  during  the  time,  is 
attributed  to  the  prohibitory  liquor  law. 

RailrMdit^The  report  of  the  railroad  eom- 
missioners  shows  that  the  number  of  miles  of 
railway  in  the  State,  June  80,  1887,  was  7,997, 
of  which  the  number  built  last  year  was  482. 
The  amount  of  stock  representing  the  roads  in 
Iowa  is  $147,350,517  and  the  amount  of  bonds 
for  the  same  $150,296,919.  The  cost  of  the 
roads  and  equipment  in  Iowa  is  placed  by  the 
commissioners  at  $261,747,197.  At  the  dose 
of  the  year  the  number  of  miles  of  road  in 
operation  had  increased  to  8,203.  The  amount 
of  taxes  paid  to  the  State  by  railroads  during 
the  year  was  $1,011,530,  against  $962,229  in 
1886.  In  no  State  have  the  railroads  been  more 
generously  aided  in  their  enterpriseSb  They 
have  received  as  donations  4,893,436  acres  of 
public  lands  in  the  State,  or  about  one-eighth 
of  its  entire  acreage. 

ffialig. — The  number  of  coal-mines  operated 
in  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  515. 
The  coal  product  in  1886  amounted  to  8,858^- 
372  tons;  in  1887  it  was  4,014,490  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  1 6 1 , 1 1 8  tons.  The  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  this  industry  is  estimated  at  $9,487,- 
125.  The  relations  of  capital  and  labor  dar- 
ing the  year  have  been  harmonious. 

igrfcittwsi — The  following  table  shows  the 
value  of  the  chief  farm-products,  the  quantity 
produced,  and  the  area  cultivated,  in  1887: 


CROPS. 


Ko.  of 


Corn 

Wheat 

OAta 

Bye 

Barley 

Baokwheat . 
Flaxseed  ... 
PoUtoes.... 

Hay 

Broom -€oni 
Sorgham  . . . 


7,287,000 

8.491,248 

2,482,686 

107,000 

172,800 

21,000 

26^000 

159,880 

8,886,847 

2,000 

22,560 


ToUl 16,208,021 

Agaiott  Tftloe  of  18S6 


Total  pRMl- 
■et,  boilMl*. 


156,570,450 

18,141.552 

61,121,286 

1,765,500 

8,801,600 

815,000 

1186,260 

8,168,785 

2,919,804 

2.708 

1,827,860 


Loes  In  1837,  aa  compared  with  1886  . . 


VateefFMrf- 


$49,784,784 

10,840,665 

18,446,612 

787,096 

288,100 

8.055,075 

&.O1N608 

28iS2^ 

211J224 

872,561 


$107,600,6»( 
128,115,026 


$20,514,491 


The  number  and  value  of  live-stock  were  as 
follow:  horses  978,808,  valued  at  $71,926,052; 
mules,  48,052,  valued  at  $4,186,822;  milch- 
cows,  1,248,002,  valued  at  $32,541,792;  other 
cattle,  2,116,417,  valued  at  $47,869,232 ;  pheep, 
425,498,  valued  at  $1,020,615 ;  hogs,  4,461,087, 
valued  at  $28,065,608 ;  total,  9,267,864  head, 
valued  at  $180,110,016. 

BaikSt — The  latest  returns  give  the  following 
figures  as  to  the  number,  capital,  and  deposits 
of  the  State  and  national  banks: 


NUMBER. 

C^teL 

Dcpoiita. 

87  MTiOfrS'lMUlIU 

65  incorporated  banks  (not 
Bavin]^) 

$9,128^698  67 

8,679,848  12 
10,160^000  00 

$9,969.019  66 
6.747,286  97 

128  national  banks 

19404,697  86 

ToUl 

$15,856,586  79  $85,001,008  98 
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PVtkiUttoi* — The  Goyemor  sajs  in  his  mes-  ^^  denoimoe  the  policy  which  permtts  laige  tncto 
RAire  •  *^  Mnch  DroffrAsa  hsfl  bafin  madA  in  the  ^^  hmd  to  be  held  unused  by  individuals  or  oorpor»- 
^  •  *  ^5^  r^J-^sKu^  1  1  t5^!  tions,  and  insist  that  foreiffnlm  shall  not  be  permitted 
enforoement  of  the  prohibitory  Uw.  Not  to  acquire  title  to  real  estate  in  Iowa, 
only  has  public  sentiment  much  improved  in  We  demand  that  mortgage-ownere  shall  be  com- 
relation  to  it,  but  judicial  officers  are  more  pelled  to  pay  taxea  upon  their  mortgages  where  re- 
disposed  to  secure  its  enforoement.  Many  corded,  and  that  moitgagore  be  released  to  Uiat  extent. 
jUiCes  give  strong  testimony  in  iU  favor,  _  We  arraim  the  monopoUsta  who  controlled  the  last 
JJ*  *  .  6»j'  ■'«y"o  •^«'*"«""/  „  *■»»"»>  Legislature  for  their  unscrupulous  tniculency  to  oor^ 
showmg  that,  where  it  has  been  weU  executed,  ^^^  interests  and  their  ba^  betrayal  of  pUtform 
there  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  criminal  pledges. 

offenses,  and  also  in  court  ezpeoses.  During  „,  »  ^i.  ^  it-, 
the  last  year,  and  particukrly  during  its  latter  J}'f  Repubhcan  Convention  was  held  on  Aug- 
half,  there  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  ??^  24,  and  renominated  Governor  Larrabee  and 
penitentiary  convicts,  and  a  very  large  number  Lieuten wit-Governor  Hull.  It«  choice  for  Jns- 
of  county  jaiLi  have  been  empty,  some  of  them  *i<^«  f  ^°®  Supreme  Court  was  G.  8.  Robinson, 
for  the  first  time  in  years.  There  has  been  a  ^^  for  Supermtendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  our  Henry  Sabin.  The  platform  denounces  South- 
poorer  people.  While  there  is  very  little  diffi-  ««•»  ^\^^  'ipon  ^^®  t)allot,  favors  protection 
cnlty  now  In  enforcing  the  law  in  the  rural  ^^  9^7^  ««F^*^®  "1°""'  arraigns  the  national 
districts  and  in  a  very  large  majority  of  the  ^ministration,  and  speaks  os  follows  upon 
counties,  there  are  still  a  few  portions  of  the  °^^  issues: 

State,  particularly  some  of  the  larger  cities.  We  are  opposed  to  criminal  and  vicious  immigration 

where  the  law  is  not  enforced.  This,  however,  of  "ll  kinds  to  threaten  the  public  welfare  and  dfeturb 

does  not  include  aU  such  cities,  for  in  Des  ^^  ^^  pea«,  ^d  to  alf  pauper  immigration  and 

vTv  ""•  »"*''"**;^  "**  ou^i*  www,  *vi    IU  *^D  ^nyj^  Qj,  ooohe  labor,  or  to  the  contract  of  prison  la- 

Moinea,  Sioux  City,  and  Cedar  Rapids,  the  bor  by  the  SUto,  to  bnngunfWr  competition  to  Amer- 

prohibitory  law  is  now.  and  has  been  for  the  ican  woikiuffmen.    We  favor  such  legislation  in  the 

past  year,  well  enforcea."    On  the  other  hand,  State  as  will  protect  miners  and  all  other  laborers 

It  is  claimed  by  some  RepubUcans  that  in  the  j?.*^?^  ^""^V^t^**' "  AfS'P^""?^^  protection  of 

i«»»A /.{H^  ^k^  i..»  <a  ^,^«ii«  ^^iof<^  .n^  ;»£>  life,  houre  of  labor,  and  freedom  of  trade.    All  public 

hirge  cities  the  law  is  openly  violated  and  its  y^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^j^  „d  all  unearned  Und-gnmto 

operation  nullified,  while  the  closing  of  the  reclaimed,  for  actual  settlers.    Non-resident  aliens 

saloons  has  decreased  the  revenues  and  the  should  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  titles  to  land  in  this 

wealth  of  these  communities.    These  Republi-  country. 

cans  refuse  to  support  their  State  ticket  in  the  '^^  ^^^  ^  public  regulation  and  control  of  rail- 
lii  «  av-  "^^rr"*"  •""**  -'M"*^  •  «■■««  •"  •!»«  ^^yg  jm^  Other  corporations,  first  enacted  into  law  in 
election  of  tins  year.  (liis  g^al^  god  !>«  ^e  State  carried  up  to  the  approval 
An  important  decision  was  rendered  this  oftheSuprcmeCourtof  the  United  Btetes.  we  main- 
year  by  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  tain  with  increasing  favor.  We  approve  the  princi- 
of  Pearson  w  the  International  Distillery,  rela-  P»«"  ^f  the  interstate  commerce  law  ajd  favor  such 
f«»A  ♦a  «Ka  -i<»k^  ^r  ^^^^T.^  ♦«.  •»»»n#«y.fn..A  amendmento  thereto  as  will  make  it  still  more  pro- 
tave  to  .the  right  of  persons  to  manufacture  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  i^tereste  of  the  people,  and  such  &ate 

liquors  m  the  State,  provided  that  they  were  legislation  as  will  apply  its  pnnciples  to  this  Sute. 

not  sold  within  its  limits.    The  defendant  held  We  ftirther  ask  that  the  next  Legislature  shall  abolish 

a  license  to  manufacture  and  sell  liquors  for  the  fk«e  pass  in  all  its  forms,  and  that  it  shall,  after 

mechanical,  medicinal  and  sacramental  pur-  thorough  and  unsparing  investigation,  so  wvise  and 

.  vv  tuMvcN,  Euvutwufu,  Auu  iwvi  ttuivuMM  |#«*  imeud  thc  Uws  forffimg  thc  fsilroad  codc  of  thc  8tat« 

poses,  and  claimed  also  the  right  to  export  as  wUl  secure  to  the  people  all  possible  protection  from 
from  the  State  any  liquors  so  manufactured  corporation  monopoly  and  extortion,  as  will  increase 
and  sell  them  outside  the  State  for  any  pur-  the  efficiency  and  the  usefhlness  of  the  Railway  Com- 
pose whatever.  The  court  denied  this  right,  miseionjand  as  will  secure  all  fair  and  P<»'ible  reduc- 
Lw^A  r^mA^^r^A  *Ka  ^;.^iu.».  /.i^^..wI  ..  K»i.r»  *  tion  in  freights  and  &re9,  behevmg  that  the  first-class 
and  ordered  the  diBtillery  dosed,  as  being  a  ^^^^  of  the  8Ute  can  affiitl  to  re<fuoe  passenger  fares 
public  nuisance  under  the  law.  Two  judges  to  two  cente  a  mile.  We  are  opposed  to  afl  ui^ust 
out  of  ^ve  dissented,  claiming  that.,  in  the  ab-  discriminations  between  persons  and  places,  and  ali>o 
sence  of  an  express  statute  forbidding  the  ex-  to  any  railroad  policy  or  legislation  which  wUl  tend 


opposed  to  grentmg  any 

partv,  to  select  candidates  for  the  various  State  form  of  exclusive  righte  by  wnieh  any  coiporation 
offices,  was  held  on  June  8,  and  resulted  in  the  ^H  >«  protected  from  legitimate  and  honoraSle  corn- 
nomination  of  the  following  ticket :  For  Gov-  ruE\i;:^!*'we'fav'Sr%r^^ 
emor,  M.  J.  Cam ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  felieve  the  people  of  the  Sute  from  the  extortion  of 
J.  R.  Sovereign ;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  the  school-book  monopoly. 
Oourt,  M.  H,  Jones ;    for  Superintendent  of  lo^*  !»■■  no  compromise  to  hold  with  the  saloon. 

Public  Instruction,  Eugene  Hanan.    These  can-  7l^'^i^uJ^lJ^l^X^^'^J'^l''S^Z^^ 

AiA^^^  ^^m^  ^A^^*^^  k«  ♦!»«.  n..^^»K«^%  ^^^^  foroement  m  all  parts  of  the  State  of  the  prohibitory 

didates  were  adopted  by  the  Greenback  party,  j^^^  xhe  pharmi^  Uw  and  county  permit  law  should 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  Labor  platform :  be  so  amended  as  to  prevent  the  drug-store  or  whole- 

We  demand  the  abolition  ofthe  Iowa  Railroad  Com-  sale  liquor-store  from  becoming  in  any  manner  the 

mission,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  limiting  the  niaxi-  substitute  or  sncoessor  of  the  saloon. 

mum  freight  charges  and  reducing  the  passenger  rates  We  approve  of  the  State  administration  of  publio 

to  two  cente  a  mile  on  all  fint-class  roads.  affairs  in  Iowa,  and  cspedally  commend  Qov.  Larra- 

We  demand  the  prompt  payment  of  the  State  debt,  bee  for  his  courageous  detense  of  the  people  from  the 

and  the  redaction  ofthe  legal  rate  of  interest  extortion  of  railway  monopolies,  and  for  hb  proteat 
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in  behalf  of  lova  AffaixMt  Cleveland's  attempted  but-  of  Sardinia,  adopted  on  Marcb  ^  1848,  was  ex- 
render  of  the  rebel  battle-flags.  tended  to  the  whole  of  Italy.    The  eiecative 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  earlj  in  Sep-  power  is  exercised  bj  the  Kin^  throagh  his  min- 

tember,  and  nominated  for  Governor,  T.  J.  isters,  who  are  responsible  to  Parliament,  which 

Anderson;  for    Lieatenant-Governor,  J.   M.  consists  of  a  Senate,  nominated  by  the  King, 

£lder;  for  Jastice  of  the    Supreme   Oonrt,  and  a  Ohamber  of  Deputies,  elected  by  all  male 

Oharles  F.  Fogg ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  citizens  over  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  can 

Instruction,  H.  W.  Sawyer.    The  following  is  read  and  write,  and  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of 

a  part  of  the  platform  adopted:  19  lire,  or  $3.66.    In  1886,  out  of  2,420,000 

Wo  commend  the  action  of  the  Democratiomcmbere  electors,  1,407,000  actually  voted.    There  are 

of  the  Twentv-flrst  General  Assembly  in  suppprtinff  508  deputies,  elected  by  ierutin  de  liUe  in  135 

the  Caasatt  bill  and  the  bill  against  the  holding  of  electoral  districts. 

IffiiiL'S^'If^nnZ*  S-Z^f  m-J^^iS!^  Z'  ^       Thc  King  18  Humbert  I,  bom  March  14, 1844, 

L^ature      ^^  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  dekth  of 

We  are  opposed  to  all  sumptuaTy  legislation,  andin  his  father,  Victor  Emanuel,  on  Jan.  29,  1878. 

&vor  of  the  repeal  of  the  present  prohibltoiy  liquor  The  heir-apparent  is  Victor  Emanuel,  Prince 

hiw,  and  the  substitution  in  its  stead  of  a  local  option  of  Naples,  the  only  son  of  the  King,  who  was 

and  careftilly  guarded  license  law.  with  a  minimum  v^__  y^ZZ^  1 1   i  oao 

license-fee  of  five  hundred  dollare  for  the  better  con-  '^I?  -"^^T-  /f»  ^^r^.     v     •     •        ^,00*, 
trol  of  the  liquor-trafflo.  The  mmistry,  at  the  begmnmg  of  1887,  was 

We  believe  that  the  nulroad  companies  are  publio  composed  as  follows:  President  of  the  Conn- 
corporations,  and  therefore  subject  to  publio  control,  oil  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Agostino  De- 
We  demand  such  le^Ution  by  Congress  and  the  p^etis;  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  Treasury, 

State  Legislature  as  will  apply  to  State  and  mteretate  a«^J«^  "u-«.n««: .    -U4«:»^^.  ^#  1?^..^:^ a# 

tranapOTtotion  of  freights  and  possengere,  the  prind-  ^^^^^  ^^T°^i  ,¥^°';$?^  ,?'  H^^'??,  ^'* 
pies  of  the  Beagan  bill,  viz.:  All  rates  shall  be  reason-  fairs,  Gen.  Carlo  Felice  Nicolis  di  Robilant; 
able  and  shall  be  made  public  No  discriminations  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 
against  individuals  or  looaUties.  No  rebates  or  drew-  DJego  Taiani ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Cesare 
backs.  The  same  charge  for  the  same  senaoe  to  aU  RicStti-Magnani ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Bene- 
porsons  and  no  higher  oharse  for  a  less  than  for  a  y  7/^  U  .  ^*  ?,.  \  7^  T^t^  -m-oiiAi^  o^^t- 
m-eater  service.  Prohibition  ofpooiui  in  every  form.  ^^^^  onnx  Mmister  of  Commerce,  Industry, 
Equal  facilities  and  opportunities  to  aUshippen.  We  and  Agriculture,  Bernardino  Grimaldi;  Minis- 
oppose  the  free  transportation  of  any  and  favor  the  ter  of  Publio  Instruction,  Michele  Coppino: 

fe*  iSSdJ^n  ^'""rofltobl*    ^^  *^"^^^  ^re  ^at^o  ^"^^^^^  <>'  ^^^^"^^  Works,  Francesco  Genala. 

^to  ^?  mil^^anS  we  deiL^d?ia?I1SSii|  th^  ,^^'«*  ■■*  ^f**?T*;rT?®  ^^^"^  estimate  of 

to  such  a  charge.    We  are  opposed  to  special  tribunals  the  area  of  Italy  is  296,828  square  kilometres, 

for  the  settlement  of  reilroad  questions,  and  especially  but  a  more  recent  computation  makes  it  286,- 

to  such  tribunals  having  power  to  suspend  the  hiws  of  588   square  kilometres.     The  population  on 

the  land.    We  therefore  W  the  abolition  of  all  such  j)^  gt    jggfi  ^^  estimated  at  29,948,607. 

tribunals,  and  believe  that  the  ordinary  oourts  of  tho         q^^  J X.Z  "T'-^^"*^"'^^."*'  fol*l    '     L©o 

country  should  be  vested  with  ftill  power  to  enfbroe  J-^^  number  of  mamages  m  1886  was  283,- 

the  jurtt  obligations  of  the  companies  and  to  award  ade-  099,  against  283,981  in  1885;  births,  1,126,- 

quato  damages  to  peraons  injured  by  their  violation.  464,  against  1,165,258 :  deaths,  882,642,  against 

Every  citiMn  of  the  State  is  entitled  to  vote,  and  his  826,605;   surplus  of  births,   248,822,  against 

vote  should  be  as  effective  as  the  vote  of  any  other  qqqVrq      tuI  o,n;<*«a^;r^n  :.«  iqqa  ».<>  1  a^  ooo 

citisen.    Wo  denounce,  as  in  violation  of  thU  inherent  ^^®:^T,«Jrn«®™*?fii^°.i^i?S^^ 

light  and  as  a  practical  dUfranchisement  of  the  mar  against  157,198  in  1885,  147,017  in  1884,  169,- 

jority  of  our  people,  the  infamous  genrmander  made  101  in  1888,  and  161,562  in  1882.    The  emi- 

by  the  Eepublicans  m  the  last  General  Assembly,  by  grants  to  European  countries  numbered  80,- 

T^l''}.n^?^J^'^A  ^6»  o'  ^l»om  85,706  went  to  France,  19,166 

the  full  control  ot  the  iaw-makinff  power,  and  we  *_   \     .  .     ^oiotx     tt  j^ajaai. 

pledge  our  best  endeavors  to  restore  the  representation  ^  Anstna,  18,181  to  Hungary,  apd  4,348,  the 

according  to  population  and  the  right  of  tne  minority  next  largest  number,  to  Switzerland.    There 

to  rule.    We  cordially  invite  the  co-operation  with  us  were  4,540  emigrante  to  Tunis,  Algeria,  and 

of  aU  persons  in  accordance  with  these  principles  m  Egypt,  and  717  to  other  parts  of  Africa  and 

our  endeavor  to  carry  them  mto  effect  ^^    ^^j^    ^j  Oceania.     The   emigration   to 

At  the  election  in  November,  the  Republican  American  countries  in  1886  was  82,166,  against 

ticket  was  successful.    Gov.  Larrabee  received  72,490  in  1885,  55,467  in  1884,  and  68,888  in 

168,784  votes;  Anderson,  152,918;  Cain,  11,-  1888.    The  Argentine  Republic  received  88,- 

612 ;  and  Y.  G.  Famham,  the  Prohibition  can-  58$  emigrants  in  1886  and  40,054  in  1885,  and 

didate,  67  votes.    The  plurality  of  Gov.  Larra-  other  parts  of  South  and  Central  America  15,- 

bee  was  15,866  against  6,979  in  1885.    Both  148  in  1886  and  19,840  in  1884.    The  emigra- 

houses  of  the  Legislature  of  1888  will    be  tion  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  28,- 

strongly  Republican,  the  Senate  having  82  Re-  640  in  1886,  18,096  in  1885,  10,847  in  1884^ 

publicans,  17  Democrats,  and  1  Independent;  21,887  in  1888,  and  18,669  in  1882. 
the  House  68  Republicans,  83  Democrats,  and       Of  the  total  number  of  emigrants  85,855  are 

4  Independents.  classed  as  permanent  and  82,474  as  temporary 

HALT,  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Europe.    On  or  periodical.    The  emigrants  over  fourteen 

March  17,  1861,  the  law  was  promulgated  by  years  of  age  numbered  70,098,  of  whom  44^013 

virtue  of  which  Victor  Emanuel  II  took  for  were  peasants,  11,426  of  these  being  women, 

himself  and  his  descendants  the  title  of  King  As  compared  with  other  countries  the  eroigra- 

of  Italy.    The  Constitution  of  the  old  kingdom  tion  from  Italy,  which  was  294*4  ont  of  every 
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100,000  inhabitants  in  1886,  was  less  than  in 
Ireland,  where  1,258*7  oat  of  every  100,000 
persons  emigrated;  England,  where  the  pro- 
portion was  624*9;  SooUand,  where  it  was 
641*2;  or  Denmark,  where  it  was  802*9;  bat 
it  was  greater  than  in  Germany,  where  it  was 
168*7. 

The  most  popaloas  cities  and  their  popula- 
tion in  1881,  when  the  last  oensas  was  taken, 
are  as  follow:  Naples,  468,172;  Milan,  295,- 
548;  Rome,  278,268;  Turin,  280,188;  Palermo, 
205,712;  Genoa,  188,081;  Florence,  184^992; 
Venice,  129,445 :  Bologna,  105,998. 

At  the  time  of  the  censas  the  number  of  for- 
eigners in  Italy  was  59,956,  of  whom  16,092 
were  Austrians,  12,104  Swiss,  10,781  French, 
7,802  English,  5,284  Germans,  1,887  Russians, 
1,286  Americans,  and  the  rest  mainly  Greeks, 
Spaniards,  Turks,  Belgians,  and  Swedes. 

The  population  was  divided  between  the 
principal  conditions  and  occupations  in  1881 
as  follows:  Agriculture,  8,178,882;  manufact- 
uring industries,  4,185,461;  without  occupa- 
tion, 4,725,681;  no  occupation  stated,  1,580,- 
975;  investors,  etc.,  962,881;  employes  and 
domestics,  718,405;  transportation,  813,011; 
commerce,  279,773 ;  raising  of  animals,  244,- 
452;  civil  administration,  170,652;  clothing 
trades,  151,094;  national  defense,  160,155; 
public  wor^ip,  131,585;   workmen,  129,829; 

?risoners  and  paupers,  129,681;  instruction, 
9,795;  horticulture,  73,889;  sylviculture,  59,- 
651 ;  sanitary  service,  59,717;  mining,  59,512; 
fishing  and  hunting,  48,241 ;  fine  arte,  85,624; 
commercial  travelers,  84,450 ;  Justice,  28,250 ; 
literature  and  science,  19,775.  The  number  of 
proprietors  of  land  and  buildings  was  4,188,- 
482,  of  whom  1,899,965  were  females. 

CiaeWt— The  total  value  of  merchandise 
imports  in  1886  was  1,469,800,000  lire,  and  of 
exports  1,066,800,000  lire.  The  imports  of  ce- 
reals were  valued  at  S^,500,000  lire,  an  in- 
crease of  66,100,000  lire  over  1885,  while  the 
exports  were  86,900,000  lire  in  value,  being 
5,800,000  lire  less  than  in  1885.  The  imports 
of  wines  and  liquors  were  19,000,000  lire,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  9,400,000  lire,  and  the  exports 
were  90,100,000  lire,  an  increase  of  28,700,000 
lire.  The  imports  of  sugar  and  groceries  showed 
a  decrease  from  101,800,000  to  41,100,000  lire. 
Tobacco  imports  increased  from  20,800,000  to 
81,500,000  lire.  The  imports  of  vegetables  and 
fruito  were  22,200,000  lire  and  the  exports  61,- 
200,000  lire;  imports  of  animals  and  animal 
food  products,  99,700,000  lire;  exports,  88,- 
800,000  lire.  The  imports  of  coal  amounted 
to  71,700,000  lire;  exports  of  stone  and  min- 
erals, 56,500,000  lire ;  imports  of  metals,  79,- 
100,000 lire;  imports  of  hides,  hair,  and  leather, 
55,400,000  lire;  exports,  14,700,000  lire;  im- 
ports of  textile  materials,  182,000,000  lire,  as 
compared  with  164,900,000  lire  in  1885;  ex- 
ports, 868,400,000  lire,  as  compared  with  810,- 
800,000  lire.  The  total  imports  of  raw  mate- 
rials were  457,600,000  lire  in  value,  as  com- 
pared with  484,400,000  lire  in  1885 ;  the  total 


exports,  468,800,000  lire,  as  compared  with 
414,400,000  lire.  The  imports  of  manufact- 
ured articles  fell  off  from  409,200,000  to  889,- 
800,000  lire.  The  imports  of  textile  manufact- 
ures were  176,800,000  lire,  showing  a  decrease 
of  19,400,000  lire,  and  of  yams  44,000,000  lire, 
showing  a  decrease  of  6,000,000  lire.  The  im- 
ports of  machinery  and  vehicles,  valued  at 
89,000,000  lire,  showed  a  decrease  of  5,800,000. 
There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
pottery  and  glass,  while  other  articles  showed 
an  increase,  which  was  greatest  under  the  head 
of  Jewelry  and  art-objects,  which  were  import- 
ed to  the  amount  of  28,800,000  lire,  against 
18,400,000  lire  in  1885.  The  exports  of  manu- 
factured articles  declined  from  148,600,000  lire 
in  1885  to  186,800,000  lire  in  1886.  There  was 
an  increase  in  the  exports  of  textile  fabrics 
from  26,800,000  to  29,400,000  lire,  and  in  yams 
from  11,600,000  to  14,700,000  lire ;  also  in  Jew- 
elry and  objects  of  art  from  80,600,000  to  82,- 
000,000  lire.  All  other  articles  showed  a  fall- 
ing off,  which  was  greatest  in  metal  manufact- 
ures, which  declined  from  6,400,000  to  600^000 
lire,  and  in  wood  manufactures,  which  dechned 
from  16,700.000  to  9,700,000  lire.  The  imports 
of  the  miscellaneous  class  fell  off  from  247,800,- 
000  to  168,400,000  lire,  and  the  exports  from 
287,100,000  to  186,500,000  lire,  although  under 
the  head  of  oils  there  was  an  increase  of  exports 
from  52,900,000  lire  in  1885  to  88,700,000  lire 
in  1886,  and  a  slight  increase  under  the  head 
of  drags,  dyes,  and  chemicals,  the  exports  of 
which  amounted  to  46,600,000  lire.  The  im- 
ports of  coin  and  bullion  amounted  to  41,600,- 
000  lire  in  1886,  against  27,600,000  lire  in  the 
preceding  year;  the  exports  to  9,800,000  lire, 
against  10,800,000  lire.  The  commerce  of  1886 
was  divided  among  foreign  nations  as  follows, 
the  values  being  given  in  lire  or  francs : 


cocmtrhs. 


FniDoe 

AoBtria 

fiOfflADd 

Oemuunr 

SwitiertaBd 

RuMla 

Tttrker.  SerrlA,  and  Booma&k . . 

Other  j^uopMn  oountrlM 

United  SUtea  and  CsdmU 

Other  Amerkao  eonntrlM 

Asia 

AMca   

Anstralto 


Totil 


Isipcffli* 


84e,fl00,000 

2S4,60O,0CO 

876,100,000 

129,800,000 

94,900.000 

94,800,000 

44,300,000 

fio,soaooi) 

M,200.000 
SI.'i00,00>» 
108,700.WH) 
89.e0(»,000 
85,100,000 


1,»10,900,000 


418,500,000 

160,400,000 

71,800,000 

ios,ioo,noo 

M),700,000 
1H,100,000 
18,800,000 
54.800,000 
52,800,000 
8a,100,000 
81,700,000 
81,H)U,000 
800,000 


i,o7e,ioo,ooo 


IaTlgatta«^The  number  of  vessels  engaged 
in  ocean-commerce  entered  at  Italian  ports 
in  1886  was  16,068,  of  6,106,767  tons.  Of 
these,  9,824.  of  1,497,008  ton?,  sailed  under 
the  Italian  flag,  and  6,744,  of  4.609,764  tons, 
under  foreign  flags.  The  number  of  vessels 
entered  with  cargoes  was  18,670,  of  5,842,084 
tons.  The  steamers  entered  numbered  5,577, 
of  5,062,812  tons,  comprising  988  Italian  steam- 
ers, of  799,666  tons,  and  4,594,  of  4,268,146 
tons,  belonging  to  other  nations.  The  coasting- 
vessels  entered  were  92,504  in  number,  the 
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tonnage  being  12,654,506,  and  of  these  88,898,  tions  for  instniction,  and  two  military  pen!- 

of  9,497,099  tons,  were  Italian,  and  8,606,  of  tentiaries.     The  mobile  militia  comprises  48 

8,067,407  tons,  were  foreign.    The  number  of  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  18  battalions 

vessels  employed  in  long  voyages  that  were  of  bersaglieri,  22  companies,  of  Alpine  troops, 

cleared  was  15,822,  of  6,182,845  tons ;  the  nam-  18  brigades  of  field  artillery,  each  of  4  batter- 

ber  of  coastingvessela,  92,879,  of  12,294,224  ies,  86  companies  of  fortress  artillery,  8  bri- 

tons.  gades  of  moontain  artillery,  and  an  engineer 

The  mercantile  navy  consisted  on  Jan.  1,  corps.    The  Sardinian  mifitia  has  a  separate 

1887,  of  6,992  sailing-vessels,  of  801,849  tons,  organization.    The  territorial  militia  is  organ- 

as  compared  with  7,111,  of  828,819  tons,  a  ized  as  820  battalions  of  infantry,  22  battalions 

year  before,  and  of  287  steamers,  of  144,828  of  Alpine  troops,  and  100  companies  of  fortress 

tons,  as  compared  with  225,  of  124,600  tons,  artillery,  with  engineers,  a  sanitary  corps,  and 

The  namber  of  inscribed  seamen  in  1885  was  a  commissariat 

189,921.  The  total  strength  of  the  army  on  the  war 

Railraads.— There  were  11,625  kilometres  of  footing  on  June  1, 1887,  was  2,690,172.  There 

railroad  in  operation  on  Jane  80,  1687.    The  were  with  the  colors  18,864  officers  and  252,- 

receipts  for  the  financial  year  amounted  to  225,-  025  men,  while  9,814  officers  and  620,768  men 

068,618  lire.  of  the  permanent  army  were  on  fiirlonghs. 

The  FHt-Offlcct— The  namber  of  letters  and  The  mobile  militia  numbered  2,898  officers  and 

pos^cards  transmitted  in  1885  was  195,179,824.  877,110  men,  the  territorial  militia  4,402  offi- 

TetegraphSt — ^The  length  of  telegraph  lines  at  cers  and  1,808,891  men.    The  troops  serving 

the  close  of  1884  was  80,021  kilometres,  and  with  the  colors  were  divided  as  follow :  Offi- 

of  wires  106,755  kilometres,  not  including  188  cers,   18,864;    carabinieri,    22,452;    infantry, 

kilometres   of  cables.    The   number  of  paid  126.667;    bersaglieri,  15,288;  Alpine  troopa, 

internal  dispatches  in  1885  was  5,896,806;  of  9,876 ;  military  district  troops,  9,808 ;  cavalry, 

paid  international  dispatches,  581,657;  of  offi-  25,501;    artillery,  26,800;    engineers,  7,758; 

cial  messages,  469,974;  of  dispatches  connected  establishments  for  instrucdon,  1,486;  sanitary 

with  the   service^  194,884;    of  international  troops,  2,140;   administrative   troops,   1,866; 

messages  in  transit,  186,062 ;  total  namber  of  invalid  corps,  407 ;  penitential  establishments, 

telegrams,  7,828,883.  8,081 ;  total,  265,889. 

Arayt— The  permanent  army,  by  virtue  of  He  Nafy. — ^The  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  com- 
the  law  of  June  29,  1882,  modified  by  the  law  prised  87  line-of-battle  ships,  17  transports,  8 
of  June  28,  1887,  is  organized  as  follows:  school-ships,  19  vessels  for  local  service,  6  side- 
Infantry,  96  regiments  of  the  line,  and  12  regi-  wheel  gun-boats,  8  sea-going  torpedo-boats,  19 
ments  of  bersaglieri,  each  re^ment  consisting  first-class  and  21  second-class  torpedo-boats  f(ff 
of  8  battalions  of  4  companies  each  and  a  depot ;  coast-defense,  and  2  torpedo- vessels.  There 
7  regiments  of  Alpine  troops,  comprising  22  were  11  armor-dads  of  the  first-class,  carrying 
battalions  and  75  companies;  and  87  military  89  cannon,  with  an  aggregate  displacement  of 
districts,  forming  98  companies.  Oavalry,  24  75,221  tons.  The  second-class  vessels  of  oom- 
regiments,  each  of  6  squadrons  and  a  depot,  bat  numbered  eleven,  including  three  iron- 
besides  6  depots  of  remount.  Artillery,  24  dads.  There  were  under  construction  7  iron- 
regiments  of  field  artillery,  of  which  12  are  dads  of  the  first  class,  of  87,006  tons'  displace- 
di vision  regiments,  each  of  8  batteries,  1  com-  ment,  4  unarmored  cruisers  of  the  second 
pany  of  train,  and  a  depot,  and  12  are  attached  class,  8  of  the  third  class,  2  transports,  2  ves- 
to  corps,  and  have  2  companies  of  train ;  1  sels  for  port  service,  2  torpedo  avisos,  44  sea- 
regiment  of  horse  artillery  of  6  batteries,  with  going  torpedo-boats,  and  6  torpedo-boats  for 
4  companies  of  train  and  a  depot ;  1  regiment  coast-defense. 

of  mountain  artillery,  having  9  batteries  and  a  Ctknial  PssBCflriOBS.— Italy  has  in  part  occu- 

depot ;   5  regiments  of  fortress  artillery,  of  pied  and  in  part  taken  under  ber  protectorate 

which  2  have  16  companies  and  8  have  12  the  strip  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 

companies,  each  regiment  having   its  depot,  which  extends  from  the  village  of  Emberemt, 

Engineers,  4  regiments,  of  which  2  are  sap-  in  16°  of  north  latitude,  to  the  north  of  the 

pers,  each  of  18  companies,  2  companies  of  train  island  of  Massowah,  to  the  southern  limit  of 

and  a  depot ;  1  regiment  contains  7  companies  the  territory  of  Raheita,  in  12*^  of  north  lati- 

of  sappers,  6  companies  of  telegraphists,  and  1  tude,  to  the  south  of  Assab,  with  the  smdl 

company  of  specialists  having  charge  of  carrier-  islands  off  the  coast,  and  the  Archipelago  of 

pigeons,  electric  lighting,  signals,  balloon  serv-  Dahlak.    The  coast-line  has  a  length  of  about 

ice,   etc.,   with  2  companies  of  train  and  a  500  kilometres.    Italian  sovereignty  has  been 

depot ;  and  1  regiment  consists  of  8  companies  proclaimed  over  a  territory  extending  about 

of  pontonniers,  4  railroad  companies,  2  compa-  60  kilometres  along  the  coast  from  Dermah  on 

nies  for  lagoons,  8  companies  of  train,  and  a  the  north  to  Sinthiar  on  the  south.    The  terri- 

depot.    Carabinieri,  11  legions  and  1  legion  of  tory  thus  far  occupied  by  Italy  comprises  the 

61dves.    Invalid  corps,  4  companies.  Sanitary  island  of  Massowah,  with  the  neighboring  isles 

corps,  12  companies.    Commissariat,  12  com-  and  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Emberemi  extending 

panics.  There  are,  besides,  the  veterinary  corps,  to  and  including  the  peninsula  of  Buri,  and 

artillery  and  engineer  establishments,  institu-  the  Dahlak  Islands.    The  population  of  the 
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town  of  Massowah,  not  indnding  the  garrison,  Of  the  eztraordmarj  ezpenditnres  59,820,856 
was  in  1885  about  6,000 ;  of  Emberemi,  1,000 ;  lire  are  for  amortization  and  other  operations 
of  the  Dahlak  Archipela^  2,000 ;  Assab  con-  of  the  treasury,  186,460,800  lire  for  pablio 
tained  in  1881  a  population  of  1,198  persons,  works,  47,750,000  lire  for  the  armj,  and  14,- 
A  railroad,  20  kilometres  in  length,  has  been  816,000  lire  for  the  navy.  Of  the  ordinary  re- 
built from  Massowah  to  Arkiko.  ceipts,  81,492,142  lire  were  derived  from  repro- 
Fhnnwi— The  total  receipts  of  the  treasury  ductive  property,  of  which  68,657,400  lire  were 
for  the  year  ending  June 80, 1886,  were  1,745,-  railroad  receipts;  887,126,388  lire  from  direct 
515,911  lire,  and  the  expenditures  1,780,598,-  taxation,  of  which  106,816,856  lire  are  from 
385  lire.  The  budget  accounts  for  1886-'87  land-taxes,  67,500,000  lire  from  the  house-tax, 
make  the  ordinary  receipts  1,525,412,598,  in-  and  218,809,082  lire  from  personal-property 
eluding  92,759,678  lire  of  reeettei  d*ardre  which  taxes ;  197,270,000  lire  from  imposts  on  aflairs, 
are  entered  on  both  sides  of  the  account.  The  of  which  83,000,000  lire  are  derived  from  sue- 
extraordinary  receipts  are  set  down  as  198,614,-  cession  duties,  68,500,000  lire  from  registra- 
541  lire,  comprising  10,062,644  lire  of  effective  tion  dues,  58,000,000  lire  from  stamps,  and 
receipts,  41,101,917  lire  from  sales  of  property  17,000,000  lire  from  a  tax  on  railroad  receipts; 
and  new  debts,  and  142^450,000  lire  for  con-  602,077,245  lire  from  duties  on  consumption, 
Btruction  of  railroads.  The  total  receipts  are  of  which  229,000,000  lire  are  received  from  cus- 
1,719,027,541  lire  and  the  total  expenditures  toms,  81,577,245  lire  from  octrois,  196,000,000 
1,700,229,160  lire.  The  interest  on  the  con-  lire  from  the  tobacco  monopoly,  86,000,000  lire 
solidated  debt  was  441,679,465  lire,  and  the  from  beer,  spirit,  sugar,  and  powder  licenses, 
total  expenses  on  account  of  the  debt  and  and  59,500,000  lire  from  the  salt  monopoly;  78,- 
other  fixed  charges  689,483,988  lire;  the  ex-  802,000  lire  from  the  state  lottery ;  74,885,000 
penses  of  financial  administration,  182,699,112  lire  from  public  services,  the  post-office  re- 
lire;  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Min-  ceipts  being  44,000,000  lire  and  the  telegraph  re- 
istry  of  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  88,665,-  ceipts  18,815,000  lire;  25,875,829  from  repay- 
052  lire ;  of  the  Ministry  ci  Foreign  Affairs,  ments ;  and  6,267,700  lire  from  other  sources. 
7,807,242  lire ;  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  A  law  for  the  conversion  of  the  redeemable 
84,736.882  lire ;  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte-  debt  provides  that,  in  order  to  convert  the  vari- 
rior,  60,787,184  lire ;  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  ons  issues  into  a  consolidated  debt,  the  5  per 
Works,  78,529,878  lire ;  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  cent  rente  shall  be  replaced  by  a  new  rente 
220,106,618  lire;  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  bearing  4^  per  cent,  interest.  The  debt  state* 
71,815,660  lire ;  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  ment  for  the  year  1886-^87  gives  the  rente  of 
18,304,512  lire;  total  ordinary  expenditure,  the  consolidated  debt  as  448,748,780  lire ;  in- 
1,423,916,040  lire.  The  extraordinary  expend-  terest  due  to  the  Holy  See,  8,225,000  lire; 
iture  amounted  to  276,813,120  lire,  of  which  debts  separately  inscribed,  22,816,955  lire,  be- 
2,207,476  lire  were  for  public  instraction,  2,-  sides  1,091,260  lire  for  sinking-f onds ;  various 
979,847  lire  for  the  Interior  Department,  185,-  debts,  50,628,811  lire,  besides  886,851  lire  for 
983,274  lire  for  public  works,  37,185,000  lire  sinking-funds;  interest  on  the  floating  debt, 
for  the  army,  14,016,000  lire  for  the  navy,  9,840,000  lire;  total  rentes  and  interest,  585,- 
1,182,474  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  262,996  lire;  total  sinkmg-funds,  1,478,111 
and  917,413  for  other  departments.    The  budg-  lire. 

et  for  1887-*88  makes  the  total  ordinary  rev-  HIiMeilal  CrWs. — ^The  disaster  at  Massowah 
enue  1,452,746,252  lire,  exclusive  of  91,043,720  subjected  the  ministry  to  a  series  of  violent  at- 
lire  of  reeettes  cTordre.  The  ordinary  revenue  tacks  in  the  Chamber.  Count  Robilant,  who 
from  public  property  is  estimated  at  81,492,-  minimized  the  defeat,  was  made  the  special  ob- 
142  lire;  from  direct  taxes,  387,126,888  lire;  iect  of  the  assaults.  The  credit  of  5,000,000 
from  stamps,  registration,  etc.,  197,270,000  lire  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  sending  re- 
lire  ;  from  customs,  excise,  and  tobacco  and  enforcements  was  referred  to  a  special  commit- 
salt  monopolies,  602,077,245  lire ;  from  the  tee  with  Signor  Depretis  at  its  head,  and  was 
lottery,  78,302,000  lire ;  from  posts,  telegraphs,  granted,  but  on  a  motion  which  was  accepted 
and  otherpablic services, 74,885,000  lire;  from  by  the  ministers  as  a  vote  of  confidence,  the 
refnnds,  25,375,827  lire ;  from  other  sources,  vote  was  so  close  that  Count  Robilant  handed 
6,267,700  lire.  The  extraordinary  revenue  is  in  his  resignation.  After  trying  to  induce  him 
215,028,272  lire,  of  which  sum  11,134^771  are  to  withdraw  it  without  success,  the  ministry 
effective  receipts ;  87,443,601  lire  the  proceeds  on  February  7  decided  to  resign  in  a  body. 
of  the  sale  of  domanial  and  ecclesiastic  prop-  Signor  Depretis  desired  to  retire  from  public 
erty,  recovery  of  debts,  and  new  loans  of  the  life,  but  the  King  was  unwilling  to  lose  the 
amount  of  19,040,000  lire ;  and  166,450,000  are  services  of  a  minister  who  had  proved  himself 
special  receipts  to  be  invested  in  railroad  con-  indispensable,  and  accordingly  he  made  an  at- 
atruction.  The  ordinary  expenditure  is  esti-  temot  to  reconstitute  his  ministry,  admitting 
mated  at  1,486,062,121  lire,  which  is  57,727,*  an  element  from  the  hostile  groups,  but  leav- 
851  lire  less  than  the  ordinary  receipts,  but  ing  out  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition.  When 
extraordinary  expenditures  to  the  amount  of  tliis  proved  impracticable,  he  persuaded  the 
815,695,059  lire  bring  the  total  up  to  1,801,-  King  to  send  for  Signor  Biancheri,  the  Presi- 
757,180  lire,  leaving  a  deficit  of  42,938,936  lire,  dent  of  the  Chamber,  and  afterward  for  Signor 
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Baraooo,  a  senator,  bot  thej  were  not  more  pedoes  and  maehine-gnns,  and  19,000,000  for 
anooessful  in  forming  a  ministry  than  himself,  tbrtifioations  at  8pezia,  Taranto,  and  Venice. 
The  Ohamber  adjonmed  during  the  crisis,  and  The  budget  provided  for  the  expenditure  of 
when  it  assembled  again  on  March  10  the  situa-  7,000,000  lire  for  the  troops  in  Africa.  On 
tion  was  unchanged,  and  Signer  Depretis  an-  June  80  a  special  credit  of  20,000,000  lire  for 
nounced  that,  in  new  of  the  difficulties  of  military  operations,  to  be  carried  on  as  soon  as 
forming  a  new  administration,  the  King  had  the  season  should  permit,  was  voted  by  a  large 
not  accepted  the  resignation  of  himself  and  his  minority.  Signer  Orispi  had  previovisly  ex- 
colleagues,  and  that  if  the  Chamber  supported  plained  that  the  Cabinet  amply  intended  to 
them  they  expected  a  formal  motion  of  ap-  strengthen  Italy's  position  at  Massowah,  and 
provaL  Signer  Crispi  moved  a  vote  of  cen-  had  not  dreamed  of  carrying  on  a  war  of  con- 
sure,  which  was  discussed  in  an  animated  de-  quest  against  Abyssinia.  The  Government 
bate  on  the  following  day,  and  was  finally  brought  in  a  bill  to  increase  to  three  lire  the 
rejected  by  214  votes  to  194.  The  session  was  duty  on  grain  for  the  protection  of  Italian  agri- 
closed  by  prorogation  on  the  same  day  in  order  culture,  since  the  imports  levied  by  other  gov- 
to  allow  time  for  the  settlement  of  the  Cabinet  emments  would  cause  exporting  countries  to 
question,  which  was  the  more  serious  on  ac-  send  their  cereals  to  Italy.  The  reform  of  the 
count  of  the  illness  of  the  Prime  Minister.  A  Senate  was  discussed  in  that  body,  and  the 
ministry  was  finally  constituted,  and  was  ga-  Government  appointed  a  commisnon,  connst- 
aetted  on  April  4.  It  was  composed  of  the  ing  mainly  of  senators,  to  study  measures  for 
following  members :  Prime  Minister  and  Min-  strengthening  the  upper  Ohamber,  and  pro- 
ister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs,  Depretis ;  Minister  of  moting  the  execution  of  its  functions  without 
the  Interior,  Crispi ;  Minister  of  Justice.  2^-  the  sacrifice  of  its  independence, 
nardelli ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Bertole  Viale;  The  Criqpl  HtaMry.— After  the  death  of  Signer 
Minister  of  Finance,  Ma^liani;  Minister  of  Depretis,  the  Cabinet  was  reconstituted,  with 
Marine,  Admiral  Brin ;  Minister  of  Aoricnlt-  Signer  Crispi,  his  eld  antagonist  and  reoent  col* 
ure,  Grimaldi ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  6a«  league,  at  its  head.  The  new  ministry,  formed 
raoco ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Ceppino.  en  August  7,  1887,  is  composed  as  follows : 
Lsgtalatiea* — Parliament  came  together  again  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Ministw 
on  April  18.  Signer  Depretis,  while  affirming  of  the  Interior,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
that  Italy  would  foUow  the  policy  best  con-  ad  interim,  J.  Crispi ;  Minister  of  Public  In- 
forming to  her  mission,  which  aimed  above  all  structien,  M.  Ceppino:  Minister  of  Finance 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  announced  that,  and  the  Treasury,  A.  Magliani ;  Minister  of 
since  all  governments  were  endeavoring  to  in-  War,  £.  Bertole  Yiale ;  Minister  of  Marine, 
crease  their  military  power,  the  Cabinet  would  B.  Brin ;  Minister  of  Grace,  Justice,  and  Wor- 
opply  for  fresh  credits  to  augment  the  conn-  ship,  G.  ZanardelU;  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
try^s  means  of  defense.  He  said  that  the  mas-  J.  Saraoco ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry, 
sacre  at  Dogali  would  be  avenged,  but  only  and  Commerce,  B.  Grimaldi. 
after  mature  deliberation  and  at  the  proper  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  on  Ko- 
moment.  The  Chamber  approved  a  bill  call-  vember  15.  In  his  speech  he  stud : 
ing  to  the  colors  a  part  of  the  reserves,  num-  My  heirt  rejoices  that  Italy  in  etrons  in  tnns,  son 
bering  about  17,000  men,  in  order  to  replace  of  her  alliances,  and  friendly  with  alf  QovemmeDtB, 
troops  sent  to  Masse wah.  On  May  2  Gen.  Ber-  ^  i*>»^  ^^,  country  oontLDues  ito  forward  march  in 
tole  Viale  introdaced  the  bill  for  (he  «orpni-  J^«„»,1ti''5iniSJ'^ti./.S'/„?l^S^"f^ 
zation  or  tne  army,  by  virtue  of  which  the  having  to  recede.  Parliament  may  therefore  without 
number  of  regiments  of  field  artillery  was  in-  anzie^  f^ve  its  careftil  and  prompt  attention  to  mtei^ 
creased  from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  one  regi-  ?»*  affairs.  There  are  uirent  reforms  awaited  with 
ment  being  mounted;  the  mountain  artillery  imp«tienool)y  the  country.  BiUa  wiU  he  aubmitiad 
^^^  i^^  ^^A  *,^  a  •  *  «.«  «ii.i^*j  to  you  for  the  reorffaniiation  of  the  ministerial  depart- 
was  increased,  to  five  regiments ;  and  two  com-  meW  the  refon£  of  the  communal  and  nroviSdal 
panies  were  added  to  the  engineers.  The  num-  administrations,  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  penal 
ber  of  infantry  officers  was  increased  by  83  <x>de  for  the  whole  of  Italy,  the  radical  reform  of  the 
colonels,  87  mwors,  and  100  captains,  and  two  P"?^"^  ■/»*«"»  ^^  institution  of  a  sole  Court  of  Cas- 
brigade  comma^nds  were  added.'  Th^  Minister  T^^^S^^T^U^^  ^T-d^^iS^ 
of  War  asked,  moreover,  for  the  establishment  for  Uisuring  the  spontaneity  of  emigration,  and,  with- 
of  a  school  at  Caserta  for  the  instruction  of  in  possible  limits,  for  supervising  emigration,  which 
non-commissioned  officers  who  wished  to  re-  '^  present  appean  to  us  ezoossive.  Cnber  measnres 
ceive  commissions,  and  for  an  artiUery-school  J^n  be  brought  forward  for  enwunipng  t^ 
:..  ^^««««*;^«  «,:«.i?  *u.v  ^w»  *,•-.  v  i  ^  /^"^^"  the  working  and  agricultural  classes,  and  m  order  that 
in  connection  with  the  existing  school  of  mus-  credit  by  the  reoi^niiation  of  the  li^ka  of  iiwie  and 
Ketry.  The  Government  applied  for  a  credit  of  the  paper  currency  may  anticipate  the  fortune  of  the 
of  12,000,000  lire  for  the  pay  and  clothing  of  Aiture  without  endangering  the  present 
the  men,  and  2,600,000  lire  with  which  to  pur-  A  fresh  transitory  increase  in  expenditure 
chase  horses.  On  May  80  the  Chamber  an-  for  the  army  and  railroads  is  promised  in  the 
thorized  the  expenditure  of  85,000,000  lire  in  budget,  while  for  the  following  year  no  ex- 
the  next  ton  years  en  the  navy,  37,000,000  lire  traerdinary  military  expenditure  is  expected 
being  devoted  to  the  constmction  of  seven  to  be  necessary.  Measures  for  meeting  the 
second-class  ironclads,  25,000,000  lire  for  tor-  fresh  charges  and  re-establishing  the  da^city 
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of  tlie  budget  were  in  preparation,  and  in  the  tificate,  he  had  insisted  on  an  aetoal  aover- 
mean  time  the  Government  desired  to  reserve  eigntj,  not  for  pnrposes  of  earthly  grandeur, 
for  itself  the  initiative  in  proposals  involving  bnt  as  a  true  ana  effective  protection  to  his  in- 
fresh  eipenditnre.  A  bill  dealing  with  pro-  dependence  and  liberty.  lie  claims,  in  an  e^ 
motions  in  the  army  and  navy  was  promised,  pecial  manner,  sovereignty  over  the  city  of 
The  proposed  measure  for  the  reorganization  Rome,  to  which  the  steps  of  tlie  prince  of  apos- 
of  the  ministerial  departments  consisted  in  a  ties  were  directed  that  he  might  become  tiie 
proposal  to  leave  the  reorganization  in  question  shepherd,  and  transmit  in  perpetuity  the  an- 
to  the  Government  itself,  to  be  enacted  by  a  thority  of  the  snpreme  apostolate,  and  which 
simple  decree  signed  by  toe  King,  as  it  belongs  bears  in  every  part,  deeply  engraved,  the  Papal 
by  right  to  the  ezecative  power.  This  princi-  imprint,  and  belongs  to  the  pontiffs  by  such 
pie  was  approved  by  the  Chamber,  which  gave  and  so  many  titles  as  no  prince  ever  had  to 
288  votes  against  22  for  the  bill  in  that  foruL  any  city  hi  his  kingdom. 

Church  aid  State.— The  Pope,  in  an  allocation  CsHBsrdal  TntHtf  with  A«trla4lagai7t — A 

delivered  on  May  28,  wrote  as  follows  concern-  new  treaty  of  commerce  with  Aastria*Hangary 

ing  the  difficulty  between  the  Papacy  and  the  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1888.    It  re- 

ItsJian  (jk»vemment :  mains  provisional  for  six  months,  at  the  end 

God  grant  thEt  Italy,  which  Ispsrtioukrly  dear  to  us,  of  which,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatare  in 

may  also  share  the  spirit  of  peace  with  whkfa  we  are  both  countries,  it  will  be  Signed  for  ten  years, 

animated  towud  all  natioDs.   We  earnestly  desire  that  The  number  of  articles  of  Austrian  production 

Italy  may  Dut  wide  her  unhapMr  diflRajnw  with  the  ^^ch  pay  duty  on  entering  Italy  is  dimin- 

ing  oonooid  is  to  establish  a  state  of  things  under  on  the  Austrian  side  the  duty  has  been  remit* 

wmch  the  Pope  would  be  subject  to  no  power,  and  ted  on  twenty-eight  articles  out  of  sixty- seven, 

would  emoy  that  ftill  and  real  liberty  which,  far  fW>m  The  articles  which  are  still  liable  to  duty  pay 

^juringltaly'sinteresu, would powerftillyoontribute  i^jgher  rates  than  before,  the  increase  being 

er  proepen^.  generally  one  lire  for  a  certain  weight  or  num- 

Taken  in  connection  with  a  more  concilia-  ber  of  articles.  Among  the  goods  relieved  of 
tory  attitude  of  the  Clencal  party,  and  other  duty  are  wine,  brandy,  matches,  mirrors,  seal* 
indications  of  the  desire  of  the  Vatican  for  a  ing  -  wax,  %team  -  engines,  glass  and  crystal 
tnodtu  vitendiy  it  was  inferred  from  this  that  wares,  musical  instruments,  cattle,  meat,  but- 
Pope  Leo  was  inclined  to  abandon  his  preten-  ter,  and  hemp.  Among  the  artides  which  will 
rious  to  the  temporal  power.  It.  was  soon  henceforth  pay  a  higher  duty  are  beer,  leather 
made  evident,  however,  that  he  had  no  inten-  goods,  porcelain,  majolica,  cheese,  and  toys, 
tion  of  relinquishing  his  cLiim  to  the  sovereign-  The  New  THpto  iBaMSr— The  tripartite  treaty 
ty  of  the  Papal  States,  or,  at  least,  to  the  city  by  which  Italy  became  a  party  to  the  defensive 
of  Rome,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  for  the  league  concluded  on  Oct  oner  7, 1879,  between 
Italian  Government  even  to  allow  a  European  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  was  signed  for 
guarantee  of  the  position  of  the  Pontiff  under  the  five  years  expiring  in  Uie  autumn  of  1887. 
the  law  of  guarantees,  much  less  to  yield  up  the  Although  the  dominant  elements  were  all  in 
capital  of  united  and  indivisible  Italy.  When  favor  of  its  renewal,  the  hostility  to  the  com- 
Signer  Bovio  interpellated  the  Government  pact  on  the  part  of  Republicans  and  Irredent- 
with  regard  to  the  rumors  that  were  current,  ists  was  not  dead,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Signor  Orispi  said  that  the  Government,  at  any  year  it  manifested  itself  in  the  violent  and  bit- 
rate,  were  not  seeking  a  conciliation.  The  ter  attacks  on  the  ministry  in  the  Chamber, 
state  was  at  war  with  no  one.  He  had  no  and  even  in  angry  demonstrations  in  the  street, 
wish  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  Vati*  for  which  the  military  reverse  near  Massowah 
can,  where  reigned  the  Pope,  who  was  not  an  served  as  a  pretext.  In  the  spring  of  1887  a 
ordinary  man.  Time  ripened  many  a  question,  new  alliance  was  secretly  concluded.  In  Oc- 
and  might  also  lead  to  reconciliation,  which  tober,  Signor  Orispi  went  to  Friedrichsruhe  to 
would  never  be  detrimental  to  the  national  arrange  with  Prince  Bismarck  a  final  settle* 
rights.  ment  of  detaOs.    The  points  settled  were  the 

On  June  15,  when  Cardinal  RampoUa  as-  contingencies  which  form  a  easus  helliy  the 

snmed  the  functions  of  Pontifical  Secretary  of  method  of  diplomatic  action,  and  the  delay  to 

State,  the  Pope  addressed  to  him  a  long  letter,  be  granted  to  the  offending  power  before  de* 

in  which  he  expounded  his  views,  and  inti-  daring  war,  tho  general   plan  of  combined 

mated  that  he  would  be  content  with  the  res-  military  and  naval  action,  the  military  and 

titntion  of  the  Leonine  city.*  The  indispensable  naval  forces  to  be  placed  in  the  field  and  on 

condition  for  pacification  in  Italy,  he  aeckred,  the  sea  by  each  of  the  three  powers,  and  the 

was  the  rendering  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  a  true  territorial  modifications  and  other  results  to  be 

sovereignty,    bi  the  present  state  of  affairs  he  achieved  with  a  view  of  securing  a  lasting 

is  in  the  power,  not  of  himself,  but  of  others,  peace  after  a  victorious  war.     Each  of  the 

on  whom  it  depends  to  modify,  when  and  how  powers  agrees  not  to  treat  separately  for  peace, 

it  pleases  them,  according  to  the  changes  of  or  to  desist  from  war,  without  the  consent  of 

men  and  circumstances,  the  very  conditions  of  the  other  two.    The  original  treaty,  which 

his  existence.    And  therefore,  during  his  pon-  Italy  accepts  in  all  its  parts,  was  never  made 
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public  until  the  winter  of  1887-'88,  during  the  tnxAma  parties,  be  attacked  by  Kutsia,  each  ia 

debate  in  the  German  Parliament  over  the  pledged  to  aaeist  the  other  witli  its  entire  nuhtaiy 

uvuBbo   "»  w'^  w>»ujo«   xiMu«u««»E«  ^ ^*     ^  foroe,  and  only  to  conclude  peace  upon  BTich  terms  aa 

Land  wehr  bill.    Contrary  to  the  current  belief,  both  agree  to  accept.   Articfe  II  providea  that,  should 

it  contained,  so  far  as  is  made  known,  no  pro-  either  oountiy  be  attacked  by  any  other  power,  the 

vision  for  combined  action  against  France  in  other  pledges  itself  not  to  support  the  aegressor,  bat 


the  cohesion  of  the  two  empires  will  the  more  common  and  terms  of  peace  be  oomointly  arranged, 
easily  secure  their  own  safety,  while  it  can  Article  III  sets  forth  that  the  traatyTbeing  of  a  peace- 
threaten  no  one,  and  at  the  same  time  is  weU  ftd  character,  shall,  in  order  to  prevent  miuntexi>r&- 
adapted  to  consolidate  the  peace  of  Europe  on  ***i^°»  be  kept  secret  or  be  oommuniated  to  a  third 
7v  v^  -  "u  ^  1  •  rp  V  ^v  A  power  under  the  consent  of  the  contracting  paitiea. 
the  basis  of  the  Berlm  Treaty,  the  two  emper-  g^^h  parties  express  the  hope,  in  view  of  the  mten- 
ors,  while  giving  a  mutual  and  solemn  prom-  tions  announced  by  the  Czar  at  the  meeting  with 
ise  never  to  impart  an  aggressive  tendency  in  Emperor  William  m  8ei)tcmber,  1879,  at  iaexan- 
any  direction  to  their  purely  defensive  agree-  drowo,  that  the  Russian  miUtaryprejpa»aons  mayn*^ 
m/ut,  resolve  to  concl/de  an  alliance,  ani  ap-  SIT/^^et'ca^r^e'n^^^^^^^ 
pointed  as  their  plenipoteutianes  Count  An-  should  this  hope,  however,  contrary  to  ezpeotatioQ, 
drassy  and  Prince  Henry  of  Reuss."  The  terms  prove  erroneous,  twtb  parties  rcoogniae  it  to  be  thior 
of  the  treaty  follow  *  loyal  duty  to  acquaint  Emperor  Alexander  with  the 
Article  I  stipuha»s  that,  should  either  of  the  two  *«*  ^."^'****^^t!5?^  *^°®  ^^^  ^^  ^  regarded 
countriee,  contraiy  to  the  hope  and  wish  of  the  eon-  "  «*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 


JAPAMt  This  empire,  consisting  of  an  archi-  and  1,182,470  inhabitants,  among  whom  are 
pelago  in  eastern  Asia,  is  officially  designated  485  white  aliens  who  reside  in  192  tenements, 
bai  Nihon  (great  day-root  or  sunriA).  It  has  IMptomtlc  EslabilshMBtr— Until  1868  the  For- 
bad but  one  line  of  emperors,  who  form  the  eign  Office  'was  but  a  sub-bnreau,  but  not  long 
oldest  dynasty  of  rulers  now  existing  in  the  after  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado  to  supreme 
world.  The  present  Mikado,  Mutsuhito,  is  the  power,  the  Gal  Mu  ShO,  or  Department  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-third  of  the  line.  He  Foreign  Affairs,  was  established,  its  head  out- 
was  born  Nov.  8, 1850,  assumed  power  Feb.  8,  ranking  the  other  Cabinet  officers.  There  are 
1867,  married  Feb.  10,  1869,  made  Tokio  the  now  on  the  staff  18  high  native  officials,  with 
national  capital  Nov.  26,  1868,  took  an  oath  2  American,  1  French,  and  8  German  assist- 
before  gods  and  men  at  Kioto  April  6,  1868,  ants,  the  two  highest  advisory  offices  being 
which  was  reaffirmed  m  public  proclamation  held  by  Americans.  The  subalterns  nomber 
Oct.  12, 1881,  to  form  two  houses  of  parlia-  82.  Whereas,  in  1868,  there  was  no  envoy  or 
ment,  limit  the  imperial  prerogative,  and  trans-  consul  from  Japan  abroad,  there  are  nowlega- 
form  the  government  into  a  constitutional  tions  at  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg, 
monarchy  in  1890.  He  proclaimed  his  son  Washington,  Berlin,  Rome,  the  Hague,  Pekin, 
Harn,  born  Aug.  31,  1877,  heir-apparent  to  and  S6ou],  with  consulates  at  London,  Lyons, 
the  throne  Aug.  31,  1887.  With  the  Mikado  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  and  in 
is  associated  a  Senate,  or  Genro-in,  of  sixty-  China  and  Corea.  The  salary  of  a  foreign 
eight  members,  a  Sanji-in  of  fifty-five  mem-  minister  is  $11,750  per  annum,  of  consul-gen- 
hers,  and  a  Council  of  State  consistim?  of  the  eral,  $5,000.  The  expense  of  the  Foreign 
ministers  or  heads  of  departments.  The  em«  Office  is  $189,202,  and  of  legations  and  con- 
pire,  for  administrative  purposes,  is  divided  sulates,  $650,026. 

mto  forty-four  ken,  or  prefectures,  and  three       FtauuMM* — ^By  the  report  of  Matsukata  Masa- 

fu,  or  imperial  cities.    There  are  five  cities  yoshi,  rendered  March  2, 1887,  in  the  estimates 

containini?  over  100,000  people,  six  containing  for  the  twentieth  year  of  Meiji  (1887-88),  the 

over  50,000,  and  seventeen  containing  over  80,-  total  revenue  is  stated  at  $79,986,870,  and  ex- 

000.    By  census  of  January,  1886,  the  popula-  penditures  at  $79,955,552.75.    An  analysis  of 

tion  numbered  88,151,217  persons,  of  whom  the  sources  of  income  shows  that  the  fiumen 

8,419  were  nobles,  1,948,283  gentry,  and  86,-  bear  the  heaviest  burdens,  and  tiiat  after  these 

199,515  common  people.    During  1885  there  come  the  manufacturers  of  sak6  (rice-liquor), 

were  259,497  marriages,  1,004,989  births,  and  soy,  and  tobacco ;  the  taxes  on  land  and  these 

676,869  deaths.    Among  the  foreigners  resi-  three  articles  of  luxury  amounting  respectively 

dent  in  the  empire  are  4,122  Chinese,  and  8,912  to  $42,559,441 ;  $18,697,728;  $1,278,210;  $1,- 

Europeans  and  Americans.    There  are  410  for-  244,002;  or,  in  all,  to  $58,774,874.  The  remain- 

eigners  in  Government  employ,  and  226  in  the  ing  home  taxes  on  banke^  shipping,  vehicles, 

Yusen  Kaiaha,  or  Ocean  Transportation  Com-  confectionery,  patent-medidnes,  marine  prod- 

pany,  besides  many  in  private  Japanese  serv-  nets,  exchanges,  and  for  Government  stamps 

ice.     Tokio,  the  capital,  has  225,610  houses  yield  only  $8,628,196.  Customs  duties  amount  to 
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12,704,668 ;  fees  and  licenses,  $8,870,188 ;  posts  Tke  Aray.— The  peace  establishment  consisd 

and  telegraphs,  $8,096,697;  forests,  $416,788;  of  69,086  officers  and  men. 

sales  of  property,  $806,846;  or,  in  all,  to  $8,848,-    ^^-J^'-^lSSX^MSJ^yiS*" **ffi 

607.  Subscriptions  to  naval  loan  bonds,  amount-  SSEJyAwgSSSToSKartiS^^                      4,476 

inffto$6,486,240,  form  the  last  item  of  income.    luigiBMnt,  ofUoen  ud  mm s,i48 

The  details  of  expenditure  are  reduction  of  the  ?^^"*  oammtoaMtot  coipa,  afltom  «ad  meo . .   a,7g 

public  debt,  $20,000,000;  annuities,  pensions,  oendanneB '.!!.'!!'..'!!!.'.'.'!.!'!.'.'.'.'.'.'!.'.'.'!.'.'!.' !.'!.'!!  i«8as 

and  allowances,  $886,698.85 ;  imperial  house-  The  war  establishment  comprises  188,612 

hold  and  shrines,  $2,751,911.26;  (Government  officers  and  men.    The  artillery  equipment  in- 

departroents,  $56,528,888.62;   national  build-  eludes  144  field-guns  and  72  mountain-guns, 

ings,  $769,659.    The  public  debt  is  now  $241,-  both  of  7-centimetre  bore.    The  Artillery  Body 

491,249.60;  national  paper  currency  in  oircula-  Guard  have  twenty-four  ELrupp  field-guns,  of 

tion,  $67,268,274;  reserve  and  special  funds  in  7i  centimetre  bore.    One  general,  sixteen  lieu- 

the  treasury,  $69,645,945.    For  the  second  time  tenant-generals,  forty  mivjor-generals,  and  2,662 

in  her  history,  Japan^s  financial  exhibit,  as  of-  commissioned  officers,   with  salaries  ranging 

ficially  given,  is  sanctioned  by  the  Mikado,  and  from  $5,000  to  $250  per  annum,  comprise  the 

shows  several  old  sources  of  expenditure  dried  official  stafiT.    The  War  Department  employs 

up,  and  better  methods  and  objects  in  both  five  French,  one  German,  ana  three  Italian  offi- 

oolleotion  and  disbursement.     There  are  188  oers;  and  260  officers  and  clerks  in  its  offices, 

national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $44,456,100,  The  expenses  of  the  War  Department  are  $884,- 

a  reserve  fund  of  $7,928,220,  issuing  paper  848;  of  the  army,  $11,821,670;  ofthegendar- 

money  amounting  to  $84,896,880.  merie,  $298,482 ;  total,  $11,999,600. 

Before  the  era  of  Meiji  (1868)  and  the  cen-  He  Navyt — ^The  energies  of  the  nation  being 
tralizatlon  of  power  in  the  person  of  the  pres-  especially  directed  toward  fortification  of  the 
ent  Mikado,  the  various  han,  or  local  autnori-  coast  and  enlargement  of  the  navy,  there  are 
ties,  issued  their  own  paper  scrip,  which  usual-  now  in  course  of  construction  a  fleet  of  tor- 
ly  circulated  at  par  only  within  the  boundaries  pe^lo-boats,  2  iron-clad  cruisers,  8  corvettes,  4 
of  the  provinces,  or  fiefs,  in  which  the  notes  gunboats,  and  2  smidler  vessels  for  coast  de- 
were  printed.  In  1869  the  National  Govern-  fense;  total,  11  vessels,  with  49  guns,  having 
ment  issued  its  own  kin-satsu  (gold  notes),  nnd  a  tonnage  of  18,800,  and  to  be  manned  by 
called  in  all  the  local  paper  money,  assuming  16,600  men.  In  actual  service,  afioat,  are :  1 
also  the  debts  of  the  extinguished  han.  For  powerful  iron-dad,  1  frigate,  8  cruisers,  11  cor- 
twenty  years  this  national  paper  has  circulated  vettes,  1  yacht,  1  dispatch-boat,  6  gunboats,  1 
freely,  often  at  a  premium  as  high  as  12  per  transport;  in  ^1,  24  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
cent,  and  oocasionaUy  falling  as  low  as  20  per  86,790,  mounting  172  guns,  and  manned  by 
cent  discount.  There  were  in  circulation,  Oct  86,790  sailors  and  officers.  In  the  coast-de- 
1,  1887:  fense  scheme,  158  forts  are  thought  necessary. 

Goy«rniii«iit  pmr  moDer $M.W7,ei»  By  populqir  subscription,  to  Nov.  19,  1887,  $2,- 

Bzchtnnabto  [for  gold  or  tUTer]  BotM M,788,7eo  1 15,027.22  had  been  raised  for  this  purpose.  Of 

Htttonaf  buk  notM M.T5T,9W  the  subscribers,  11,985  were  officers,  85  nobles. 

These  ^'exchangeable  notes''  are  presumed  69  gentry,  and  the  remainder  of  the  common 

to  be  at  any  time  safely  convertible  into  coin,  people.  Five  million  dollars  in  naval  loan  bonds 

In  June,  1885,  the  issue  amounted  to  $8,801,-  were  issued  by  the  Government  in  1887,  and 

880.    In  two  years  this  had  increased  to  $48,-  taken  by  the  people.  The  annual  expense  of  the 

985,696,  which  was  farther  added  to,  Oct.  1,  naval  establishment  is:  For  the  Department, 

1887,  making  the  total  circulation  $61,788,760.  $548,176;  navy,  $4,845,820;  training-schools 

While  the  ordinary  issue  of  the  Government  and  aid  to  disabled,  $404,468 ;  total,  $5,298,- 

and  national  banks  decreased,  tliat  of  these  464. 

**  exchangeable  notes '-  increased  from  three  Psstal  SlatMicai— The  educative  infiuences  of 

to  thirty  millions,  that  of  1887  amounting  to  the  national  system  ofposts,  instituted  under  the 

$18,676,927.    The  total  volume  of  paper  money  restored  Government  which  began  its  existence 

during  recent  years  is  as  follows:  1880,  $148,-  in  1868,  is  shown  by  the  following  figures :  The 

098,268;  1881,  $140,886,578;  1882,  $140,082,-  total  revenue  of  this  adminlBtration  for  the  year 

041;  1888,  $182,618,040;  1884,  $124,844,689;  ending  March   81,   1886,   was  $1,600,298.86, 

1835,  $124,267,854;    1887,  Oct  1,  $187,944,-  expenditure  $1,720,519.16;  carried  on  in  4,- 

281.  186  post-offices,  659  receiving-agencies,  24,964 

The  Japanese  values  are  those  of  the  yen^  stamp-agencies,  and  24,823  street  letter-boxes  ; 

nominally  worth  one  dollar,  but  at  present  44,625  miles  of  mail-routes,  with  a  total  trans- 

about  eighty  cents  gold.    The  amount  of  gold,  portation  of  20,866.704  miles ;  and  handling 

silver,  and  copper  coinage  of  the  mint  at  Ozaka  87,049,872  covers.    Money  was  sent  in  738,689 

from  November,  1870,  to  March,  1 887,  is  $188,-  money-orders,  postal-notes,  or  by  telegraph, 

044,050.72,  of  whioh  $137,979,708.82  was  put  aggregating  in   value  $5,762,545.51.     In  the 

into  circulation.    The  pieces  struck  are :  Gold,  postal    saving-banks  $7,820,148.29   were  de- 

20,  10,5,  2,  and  1  yen  pieces;  silver,  1  yen^  posited,  making  the  amount  held  on  deposit  by 

silver  trade-dollar,  50,  20,  10,  and  5  $en  (cent)  the  Government  $14,561,293.88;  of  which  $2,- 

pieces;  copper,  2,  1,  i, -^Mn  pieces.  876,494.65    were   repaid,   including    interest 
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amounting  to  $16,780.65.    The  namber  of  de-  1878  to  1884  was  84,000,000  ponnds;  daring 

posiitors  for  the  year  was  289,990 ;  or,  alto-  the  same  time,  an  average  of  28,000,000  pounds 

gether,  463,118;   of  whom  46,610   withdrew  of  native-made  yam  was  annnaily  woven  into 

their  deposits.    The  average  amount  of  each  cotton-cloth,  making  a  total  annual  supply  of 

deposit  was  $28.04.     The  number  of  postal  cotton-yarn  in  Japan  of  62,000,000  pounds. 

savings-banks  is  4,496.    To  foreign  countries,  Gin,  spindle,  and  loom,  all  of  the  most  primi- 

880,798  covers  were  forwarded,  and  449,606  tive  manufacture,  are  usually  found  in  one 

were  received,  the  difference  being  chiefly  in  house.    A  good  ginner  can  clean  10  pounds  of 

newspapers ;  the  excess  of  letters  dispatched  raw  cotton  in  ten  hours  for  4  cents,  wbicrh  is 

fr<mi  Japan  is  9,484.    Of  497  unclaimed  letters  his  day^s  wage.    One  eighth  of  the  seed  yields 

sent  abroad,  420  were  returned  to  the  senders,  oil,  the  remainder  being  pressed  for  use  as 

All  letters  from  foreign  countries  unclaimed  in  manure.    One  man  in  a  long  day  can  card 

Japan  were  sent  to  the  offices  of  their  origin,  from  10  to  20  ponnds  of  cotton,  at  2  cents  per 

Jidldal  Statistics. — ^The  methods  of  judicial  pro-  pound.    Most  of  the  weaving  is  done  by  women, 

cednre  now  in  vogue,  and  based  on  the  reformed  who  can  spin  1  pound  of  yarn  a  day.    Every 

codes  of  law  imported  from  Christendom,  are  one  of  the  88,000,000  of  the  people  wear  the 

closely  approximating  the  methods  of  western  products  of  the  plant,  and  from  1867  to  1885 

countries.    In  1886,  the  number  of  criroiual  the  Japanese  paid  $88,800,000  for  imported 

oases  tried  was  160,262,  involving  178,881  per-  cotton.    There  are  now  28  spinning-mills  osing 

sons.   Of  these  cases,  4,088  were  grave  offences,  foreign  machinery  (9  of  which  have  steam  as 

86,173  minor  offenses,  and  60,991  were  viola-  a  motor),  and  employing  74,120  spindles,  rep- 

tions  of  rules  and  ordinances.    The  sentences  resenting  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  and  prodno- 

were :  death,  178 ;  transportation,  2,126 ;  penal  ing  annually  4,914,847  pounds  of  yam.    One 

servitude,  2,661 ;  confinement,  99,299 ;  fined,  mill  in  Ozaka,  with  machinery  of  the  latest 

48,266 ;  attachment,  862 ;  fined  by  the  police,  pattern,  has  a  capital  of  $600,000,  and  declared 

14,284;  confiscation,  61;  the  acquittals  num-  last  year  a  dividend  to  shareholders  of  18  per 

bered  10,996.    As  compared  with  1886,  there  cent.      All  the  machinery  is  imported  from 

was  an  increase  of  2,338  cases,  and  a  decrease  England.    One  mill  has  18,000  spindles,  but 

of  6,291  convictions.    This  latter  item  shows  most  of  them  average  2,000  spindles.    There 

the  increasing  power  and  influence  of  the  na-  is  only  1  cotton*  weaving  mill  worked  by  for- 

tive  lawyer,  who  is  now  usually  educated  in  eign  machinery,  the  native  machine  being  the 

one  of  the  schools  of  law  abroad  or  at  home,  rude  hand-loom,  which  turns  out  a  narrow 

There  are  1,041  licensed  practitioners  at  law;  web  of  cloth  about  84  feet  long.     A  careful 

and,  in  the  Law  School,  Tokio,  1,160  students  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  market  is  the 

are  in  attendance,  nearly  half  of  whom  study  first  requisite  for  what  promises  to  be  a  good 

in  English.  field  for  American  enterprise  in  this  direction. 

PradidlMK.  —  The   legendary  introduction,        HenaitOe  HailM. — Prior  to  the   arrival  of 

A.D.  800,  of  cotton -seed  into  Japan  by  a  native  Com.  M.  0.  Perry  in  1868,  the  Japanese  pos- 

of  India,  is  doubted  by  native  scholars,  and  the  sessed  no  steam  or  sailing  vessel  for  war  or 

historic  importation  of  the  seed  from  Ohina  in  peace  built  on  western  principles.     All  her 

1668  was  the  beginning  of  a  national  crop  and  marine  consisted  of  lunks  of  less  than  600  koku 

industry,  88  out  of  the  44  pi-efectures  now  pro-  (3,300  bushels)  burden,  all  over  that  capacity 

dudng  it.    The  seed  is  sown  in  the  spring  in  having  been  burned  by  the  edict  of  ly^yasii  in 

inch-deep  drills  between  the  standing  wheat  1609.    At  the  present  time,  Japan  has  her  own 

or  barley,  the  fiowcrs  appearing  in  August,  navy  and  dock  yards,  and  her  sons  design. 

The  yield  is  about  120  pounds  to  the  acre,  the  construct,  launch,  equip,  and  navigate  all  her 

unginned  product  selling  at  4  or  6  cents  a  own  war-ships,  and  many  of  her  sailing  and 

pound.    The  total  crop  of  unginned  cotton  steam  merchantmen.    At  the  Yokoska  arsenal 

from  1878  to  1884  was  as  follows:  1878,118,-  (appropriately,   though    unwittingly,   located 

968,000  pounds;   1879,    174,666,000  pounds;  near  the  tomb  of  Will  Adams,  tlie  English  pilot 

1880,  118,681,000  pounds;  1881,  120,679,000  who  taught  the  Japanese  the  art  of  foreign 

ponnds;  1882, 116,094,000  ponnds;  1883,  139,-  ship-building  early  in  the  seventeenth  century), 

611,000  pounds;    1884,   129,490,000   pounds,  there  have  been  built  twenty-six  first-class  war 

Sixty  pounds  of  uncleansed  cotton  prodnce  21  or  trading  ships  in  wood,  steel,  iron,  or  as  com- 

of  ginned  cotton,  or  20  of  pure  wool.     Out  of  posite ;  and  four  are  on  the  stocks.    A  number 

the  averac^o  crop  of  131,000,000  pounds  of  of  other  ship-yards  turn  out  woo<len  vessels, 
crude  cotton,  44,000,000  ponnds  of  wool  are        Fcrelga  Traie^ — The  amount  of  export  and 

obtained.    During  the  years  1873-^84, 21,600,-  import  is  now  over  $80,000,000  annually,  and 

000  pounds  of  raw  cotton  was  imported,  or  an  is  likely  soon  to  reach  $100,000,000.     The 

average  of  3,000,000  pounds  annually,  making  staple  exports  are  raw  silk,  tea,  marine  prod- 

the  present  yearly  supply   about  47,000,000  nets,  coal,  rice,  pottery,  lacquer- ware,  camphor, 

pounds.     Abuut  -^  of  native  cotton  is  used  for  tobacco,  etc.,  27  articles  covering  a  value  of 

spinning  into  yarn,  of  whirh  |  is  made  into  nearly  $49,000,000.  The  imports  consist  mainly 

thread,  and  \  into  cloth ;  the  remaining  f  is  of  yams,  piece  goods,  kerosene- oil,  sugar,  and 

stuffed  into  quilts,  winter  clothing,  etc.    The  manufactures,  28  articles  aggregating  in  value 

annual  average  import   of  cotton-yarn  from  $30,000,000.    China  takes  $7,600,000  in 
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rine  prodnota,  the  total  valae  of  Chinese  trade  Udiod  College  at  Cincinnati  was  hegun,  Rev. 

amoQDting  to  $12,000,000.     England  imports  Drs.  Isaacs  (New  York),  Lencht(^ew  Orleans), 

goods  valued  at  $12,000,000,  taking  Japanese  and  Hecht  (Montgomery),  being    examiners, 

products  worth  $2,400,000.   The  United  States  Edward  Calisch  was  graduated,  and  received  a 

buys  $17,000,000  worth  of  products,  but  sells  call  to  Peoria,  111. 

only  $2,700,000.    Trade  with  Germany  is  in-  The  biennial  session  of  the  Council  of  the 

creasing,  imports  to  the  amount  of  $1,700,000  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  was 

coming  to  Japan  in  1886.     Widi  the  East  held  at  Pittsburg  July  12.    Josiah  Cohen,  of 

Indies  trade  remains  stationary  at  an  average  Pittsburg,  was  elected  permanent  chairman, 

annual  value  of  $8,000,000.    Whereas  formerly  and  Uppman  Levy,  of  Cincinnati,  secretary, 

the  imports  were  greatly  in  excess  of  exports,  Daring  the  year  the   receipts  amounted   to 

the  total  value  of  the  exports  over  imports  for  $28,616 ;  expenses,  $26,874;  the  sinking  fund 

the  past  four  years   is   nearly  $28,000,000.  reached  $28,418.    It  was  recommended  that  an 

From  1872  to  1881  the  specie  and  bullion  ex-  endowment  fund  of  $500,000  be  raised  to  place 

ported  showed  an  excess  over  imports  of  about  the  college  on  a  firm  foundation.    The  sum  of 

$70,000,000,  but  the  excess  in  value  of  imports  $1,000  was  voted  to  the  committee  on  Sabbath- 

froro  1882  to  1885  inclusive  amounts  to  nearly  schools  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  work. 

$8,000,000.    The  value  of  imports  from  the  The  next  session  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Mich., 

United  States  was,  in  1878,  about  $1,000,000,  in  July,  1889. 

and  in  1885  nearly  $8,000,000.    For  1886  the  The  Jewish  Mioisters*  Association  held  its 

export  trade  for  Japan  amounted  to  $48,870,-  spring  and  autumn  conferences  in  New  York 

471,  and  the  import,  $82,168,482;  totd,  $81,-  city.    At  the  spring  conference,  April  25  and 

038,908 — an  increase  over  the  total  trade  of  26,  renorts  were  read  on  the  marriage  laws,  on 

1886  of  $16,601,610.    The  excess  of  exports  ethical  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and  on 

over  imports  for  1886  amounted  to  $16,702,089.  the  publication  of  a  home  prayer-book,  and 

The  trade  is  shown  in  the  following  tables :  resolutions  were  offered  in  favor  of  the  Satur- 

22P0IIT8.  ^^y  half-holiday,  disapproving  of  funeral  dis- 
united 8tatM.Dd                  o«ni>uiy $864,466  Pi*?*  *°^  SJP'^I^'^®  of  sympathy  on  the  death 

Coraft 829,816  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.    At  the  public  ses- 

g}tljdi«i^....   649,148  Bion  Rev.  Dr.  Szold,  of  Baltimore,  spoke  on 

BoMiiH'Attstrfai ..  1,089,124  *'  ^^w  to  Extend  the  Influence  of  the  Congre- 

nsPOf^B.                      *    *  Ration    in   Israel*';  Rev.  Leon    Harrison,  of 

p^n^               $1,880,918  Brooklyn,  on  "  The  True  Sphere  of  the  Young 

Com..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     '668,447  Men's  Hebrew  Association."    At  the  autumn 

ISSSSmd '  itiii '     ^^'^^  conference,  November  28  and  29,  the  publication 

AnstemiiA.' ,.,.Jl     478,678  of  the  home  prayer-book  was  duly  authorized  ; 

papers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Morais,  of 

The  United  States  consumes  nearly  the  whole  Philadelphia,  on  "Two  Living  Jewish  Writ- 

of  the  tea  and  over  one  third  of  the  silk  of  ?« "—Elias  Benamozegh,  of  Leghorn,  and  Dr. 

Japan,  and  one  fourth  of  the  whole  foreign  Castelli,  of  Florence ;  the  Rev,  Dr.  A.  Wise 

trade  of  the  empire  is  with  the  United  States,  J?  "  Angelogy  and  Demonology  " ;   the  Rev. 

the  imports  of  which,  in  1886,  were :  Dr.  Kohut  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Adler  on  Tal- 

DninuidebemieftiB.iS0642  ™°^'°  themes;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Leucht^  of 

Mercoiy  ^676  Newark,  on  "Congregational  Participation  in 

ifjdpendta g6M  Public  Worship."    At  the  public  session  the 

Wioi^' '..'/.'.''.'.'.'.'.   SSm  ^®v*  ^''  Marcus  Jastrow,  of  Philadelphia, gave 

iroo '.'/,"./.'.'.'.'.   16,180  an  address  on  " The  Duty  of  Congregations  to 

*^^ 88,280  1  provide  Synagogue  Privileges  to  the  Poor"; 

For  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Israel  Aaron,  of  Buffalo,  on  "  The 

commerce,  tnere  are  now  68  light-houses,  staff-  Prophet  Jeremiah  " ;  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Harris,  of 

lights,  and  ships — 12  of  the  light-houses  being  New  York,  on  "America,  a  Favorable  Soil  for 

of  the  first  order — 17  buoys,  and  7  beacons.  the  Development  of  Judaism." 

JEWfiL  The  organizing  of  the  preparatory  The  thini  annual  conference  of  Southern 
class  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Jewish  ministers  wns  held  at  Montgomery, 
New  York  on  January  8,  and  the  incorporation  Ala.,  November  28,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hecht  making 
in  Chicago,  early  in  January,  of  a  Hebrew  In-  the  opening  address.  Papers  were  read  by  the 
dustrial  School,  were  signs  of  renewed  activity  Rev.  Dr.  Lencht,  of  New  Orleans,  on  **The 
in  education.  The  centenary  in  April  of  Co-  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Rite  of  Confir- 
lumbia  College  was  invested  with  interest,  mation  in  the  Synagogue";  "Ritual  of  Burials," 
owing  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowenthal,  of  San  Antonio;  "Closer  Union  of 
Gottheil,  to  establish  a  chair  for  Hebrew  and  Rabbis,"  Wechsler,  of  Meridian ;  "  Advanced 
rabbinical  literature,  which  resulted  in  a  grant  Religious  Instruction,"  Heller,  of  New  Orleans. 
of$10,000  by  members  of  the  Temple  EmanuEl  Tbe  following  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
of  New  York  and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  year:  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leucht ;  Vice- 
Richard  Gottheil  to  the  professorship.  On  President,  the  Rev.  Max  Samfield ;  Secretary, 
July  1  the  annual  examination  of  the  Hebrew  the  Rev.  Dr.  Berkowitz;  Treasurer,  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  Heoht.    The  next  convention  will  be  held  Icen  in  the  synagognes  and  dei>ntation8  from 

in  Jannary,  1889,  at  New  Orleans.  JeM-isli  bodies  in  behalf  of  Jews  of  the  British 

Among  the  matters  of  special  note  during  Empire.  The  honor  of  knightdiood  waa  oon- 
the  year  were  the  Beecher  memorial  service  ferred  on  Sheriff  Henry  A.  Isaacs,  August  5. 
(March  20)  at  Temple  Emanu  £1,  New  York,  Dr.  Moses  Gaster,  of  Bucharest,  was  elected, 
and  the  great  interest  taken  by  Hebrews  in  the  March  28,  chief  rabbi  of  the  Spanish  and  Porta- 
proposed  monument  to  the  Brooklyn  preach-  gnese  Oongregation  of  British  Jews.  The  sob- 
er, one  Western  synagogue  (Rev.  Dr.  Sonne*  ject  of  foreign  immigration  excited  much  dia- 
scheim^s,  in  St.  Louis)  forwarding  $800  to  the  oussion,  and  renewed  efforts  were  made  to 
fund.  Further  efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  promote  handicrafts  among  the  young  and  en- 
the  Affuilar  Free  Library  in  New  York,  and  courage  the  useful  arts,  with  much  success.  In 
about  $20,000  was  given  for  the  purpose.  On  literature,  mention  may  be  made  of  ^'  The 
March  25,  Oscar  S.  Strans  was  appointed  U.  8.  Moabite  Stone  a  Forgery/*  by  Rev.  A.  Ldwy 
Minister  to  Turkey.  A  pleasant  incident  was  (April  *'  Scottish  Review  ") ;  ^^  German  Life  in 
the  distribution  of  the  first  installment  of  the  London,"  by  Leopold  Katscher  (May  ^^  Nine- 
Burr  bequest  ($20,000)  to  the  Mount  Sinai  Hos-  teenth  Oentury  ") ;  and  ^'  Schools  of  Com- 
pital  and  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  of  New  York  merce,''  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus  (December  ^*  Con- 
— an  instance  of  unsectarian  benevolence  not  temporary*'). 

often  evinced.  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  in  sev-  A  quarterly  review  was  projected  by  Claude 
eral  places  in  the  West,  union  services  were  Montefiore  and  I.  Abrahams,  but  did  not  re- 
held  by  Christian  and  Jewish  congregations,  ceive  support.  The  **  Jewish  Record  '*  was  es- 
New  synagogues  were  oonsecrated  in  San  Fran-  tablished  in  Manchester  February  1.  Fred- 
cisco,  Syracuse,  Cleveland,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  erick  H.  Cowen's  oratorio  of  ^^Ruth"  was 
Portland,  Me.,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York,  produced  September  8  at  the  Worcester  festi- 
Montreal,  Boston,  Albany  and  Greenpoint,  L.  L  val.  Among  the  notable  deaths  were  those  of 
The  Mount  Zion  Hospital  was  incorporated  in  Alfred  A.  Newman  (January  21),  antiquary 
San  Francisco,  and  steps  were  taken  to  lay  the  and  art  metal-worker;  Sir  Barrow  H.  Ellis 
oomer-stone  of  a  Jewish  orphan  asylum  at  (June  20) ;  Lionel  Louis  Cohen,  M.  P.  (June 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  charge  of  the  Order  of  Benai  26) ;  Rev.  S.  Lycms  (June  27) ;  and  Dr.  Strauss 
Berith.  (September  6). 

Among  the  deaths  were  those  of  Prof.  Henry  In  British  colonial  matters  is  to  be  noted  the 
G.  Wile,  of  Atlanta  Medical  College,  Hon.  Na-  appointment  of  Sir  Saul  Samuel  as  representa- 
thaniel  Newbergh,  of  Cincinnati,  the  Revs.  A.  tive  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  Colonial  Con- 
Ash  and  I.  Margolies,  New  York,  Jacob  Frankel,  ferenoe  in  London,  Hon.  Julian  K  Salomons  as 
Philadelphia,  B.  £.  Jacobs,  Atlanta,  and  J.  S.  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  New 
Goldamraer,  Cincinnati.  On  Nov.  19,  Emma  South  Wales  and  Vice-President  of  the  Ez- 
Lazorus  died  (see  special  article).  In  literature,  ecntive  Council  of  Sydney  (May),  and  the  eleo- 
the  '*  Jewish  Tidings  "  was  established  in  Roch-  tion  of  Benjamin  Benjamin  as  mayor  of  Mel- 
ester,  N.  Y.,  on  February  1,  and  the  "Jewish  bourne.  The  Ezra  Hospital  was  opened  at 
Exponent  **  in  Philadelphia,  on  April  15.  Calcutta  on  January  81.  A  Jewisn  bazaar 
Among  the  publications  were  ^  Hymns  and  was  held  at  Cape  Town,  May  8,  in  aid  of  the 
Anthems,**  by  Dr.  Gk>ttheil  (New  Yorl^,  and  synagogue,  and  generously  supported  by  the 
"  The  Jews  and  Moors  in  Spain,**  by  Dr.  Krans-  Christian  community. 

kopf  (Kansas  (3ity),  and,  apart  from  scattered  .  The  situation  in  general  throughout  Europe 

sermons  and  brochures,  the  foUowinff  general  showed  a  favorable  activity  in  religious  and 

magazine  articles : "  Why  am  I  a  Jew?  **  by  Rev.  educational  affairs.    There  was  no  renewal  of 

Dr.  H.  P.  Mendes,  (June  "  North  American  Re-  German  anti-Semitic  disturbances  of  any  great 

view  **) ;  '*  Race  Prejudice  against  the  Jews,**  moment,  although  disastrous  fires  in  Russian 

by  Alice  Hyneman  Rhine  (July  ^^Fornm**);  and  Roumanian  towns  might  be  traced  to  their 

"Jewish  Progress  in  the  United  States,**  by  agency.    On  July  6  the  Union  of  Rabbis  held 

Dr.  A.  S.  Isaacs  (September  "American**);  a  session  at  Breslau,  and  among  other  resolu- 

"  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,**  by  Emma  Laz-  tions  voted  in   favor  of  special  services  for 

arus  (March  "  Century  **) ;  "  Religious  Liberty  children,  and  of  elaborating  a  cyclops&dia  of 

in  America,**  by  Oscar  8.  Straus  (June  **  West-  the  Talmud,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Dr.  Gnetz. 

minster**).  The  bill  to   prohibit  the  Jewish  method  of 

The  most  important  event  in  English  Judaism  slaughtering  cattle  was  rejected  in  the  German 

was  the  opening  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Ezliibi-  Parliament  (Mny).    Outragea  against  the  Jews 

tion,  in  Albert  Hall,  London,  on  April  1,  which  were  announced  from  Morocco,  and  slight  an- 

contained  memorials  of  the  history  of  the  Eng-  ti  Semitic  outbreak  soocurred  in  Neutra,  Hun- 

lish  Jews  from  the  early  times,  records,  books,  gary  (June  10),  and  in  Eojetein,  Moravia  (May 

pictures,  seals,  coins,  synagoj^e  appurtenances,  6).    On  January  16  the  new  rabbinical  semi- 

and  scrolls  of  the  law,  all  of  unique  historic  in-  nary  was  opened  at  Rome,  Italy.    M.  Astmc 

terest.    Amon^  the  lectures  held  at  the  exhi-  was  elected  in  June  chief  rabbi  of  Bayonne,  and 

bition  on  Jewish  historical  topics,  that  of  Prof.  Isaac  Levy  (September  1)  chief  rabbi  of  Bor- 

Graetz,  of  Breslau,  merits  special  notice.    The  deauz.    A  new  hospital  was  opened  in  July  at 

Queen's  Jubilee,  June  14,  was  marked  by  serv-  Bassenheim,  Germany,  by  Mme.  von  Oppen- 
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heim,  and  a  free  public  library  given  to  Frank-  in  GermaDy,  and  Stapfer,  in  France,  throw  light 
fort  by  ihe  family  of  Baron  (Jan  Roth9child,  in  on  the  history  of  Palestine  in  the  early  Ohria- 
addition  to  many  munificent  gifts  to  Jewish  tian  centuries.  The  year  is  notable,  too,  for  the 
and  generiil  charities  in  France  and  Germany,  movement  to  erect  a  monument  to  Ueinrich 
Baron  de  Hirsch  gave  60,000,000  francs  for  Heine,  at  Dusseldorf^  his  birthplace,  the  Em- 
Jewish  educational  purposes  in  Russia — to  press  of  Austria  being  a  generous  contributor, 
teach  the  Jewish  youth  self-help  and  aid  iu  The  liitest  statistics,  as  published  by  the  an- 
raising  the  masses  to  a  higher  level  of  cult«  nual  of  a  Paris  Jewish  weekly,  place  the  Jew* 
ure.  New  synagogues  were  dedicated  in  Alex-  ish  population  of  the  globe,  for  tne  year  ending 
andria  (Egypt),  Antwerp,  Munich,  Dantzic,  and  Sept.  18,  1887,  at  6,800,000.  France  is  said 
Vienna.  Among  the  deatlis  were  those  of  to  contain  68,000 ;  Germany,  662,000,  of  whom 
Banin  Todesco,  of  Vienna ;  Rabbi  Marx,  of  39,000  inhabit  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  Austria- 
Bayonne;  Dr.  Asher  Samter,  author  and  rabbi,  Hungary,  1,644,000,  of  whom  688,000  are  in 
at  Berlin ;  Joseph  Ritter  v.  Wertheimer,  of  Galicia  and  688,000  in  Hungary  pmper ;  Italy, 
Vienna;  Simon  Spitzer,  author,  of  Vienna  ;  40,000 ;  Netherlands,  82,000 ;  Ronmania,  166,- 
Baron  Lucien  de  Hirsch,  Alexander  Sidi,  of  000 ;  Russia,  2,662,000  (Russian  Pf»land,  768,- 
Smyma;  Meier  Goldschmidt,  Danish  novelist ;  000^;  Turkey,  106,000;  Belgium,  8,000 ;  Bul- 
Oharles  Wiener,  Belgian  sculptor  and  medal-  gana,  10,000;  Switzerland,  7,000;  Denmark, 
list:  Baron  Elia  Todros,  of  Venice ;  Rabbi  Dr.  4,000  ;  Spain,  1,900 ;  GibralUr,  1,600 ;  Greece, 
Pincus  F.  Frank],  Leopold  Freund,  journalist,  8,000 ;  Servia,  8,600 ;  Sweden,  8,000.  In  Asia 
of  Breslan;  J.  £.  Eann,  Secretary  of  the  Al-  there  are  800,000  of  the  race;  Turkey  in  Asia 
Hance  Israelite.  Universelle,  Rabbi  Dr.  Jacob  has  196,000,  of  whom  26,000  are  in  'Palestine, 
Auerbach,  of  Frankfort  The  seventieth  birth-  47,000  are  in  Russian  Asia,  18,000  in  Persia. 
day  of  Pro!  Graetz  was  celebrated  in  Breslau  14,000  in  Oentral  Asia,  1,900  in  India,  and 
in  November,  and  a  Jubilee  work  issued  by  a  1,000  in  China.  In  Africa,  8,000  Jews  live  in 
number  of  scholars,  with  articles  in  Jewish  Egypt,  66,600  in  Tunisia,  86,000  in  Algeria, 
history  and  research.  In  literature  it  is  diffi-  60,000  in  Morocco,  6,000  in  Tripoli,  and  200,- 
ouk  to  specify  the  number  of  new  books  and  000  in  Abyssinia.  America  counts  280,000, 
magazine  articles,  without  assuming  the  di-  and  20,000  more  are  distributed  in  other  sec- 
mensions  of  a  bibliography.  There  was  a  tions  of  the  transatlantic  continents,  while  only 
steady  activity  in  all  branches  of  Oriental  lore,  12,000  are  scattered  through  Oceanica.  No  sta- 
by  Jewish  scholars,  old  and  young,  although  tistics  for  England  are  given.  The  Jews  in 
no  great  work  was  product.  It  is  gratifying  the  United  Kingdom  number  fully  80,000,  and 
to  note  the  continued  interest  shown  in  He-  the  Jewish  population  in  the  United  States  is 
brew  studies  by  Christian  students.    Schnrer,  about  600,000. 
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KAII8A8>    The  following  were  the  State  offi-  judge.    The  making  of  a  false  affidavit  be- 

oers  during  the  year :  Governor,  John  A.  Mar-  comes  perjury,  and  the  siting  of  a  fictitious 

tin,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  P.  name  forgery.    The  druggists  are  also  hedged 

Riddle ;  Secretary  of  State,  E.  B.  Allen  ;  Treas-  about  with  pains  and  penalties  to  such  an  ex- 

urer,  James  W.  Hamilton  ;  Auditor,  Timothy  tent  that  any  evasion  of  the  law  wiiJ  be  difficult 

McCarthy ;  Attorney-General,  S.  B.  Bradford ;  and  dangerous. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.   H.        The  rate  of  taxation  established  for  1887  is 

Lawhead  ;    Railroad    Commissioners,    James  as  follows :  8(  mills  for  State  purposes,  -^  of  a 

Humphrey,  L.  L.  Turner,  and  Almerin  Gillett ;  mill  to  pay  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  a 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Albert  special  tax  of  (  mill  each  year  fur  completing 

H.  Horton ;  Associate  Justices,  W.  A.  John-  the  construction  of  the  main  or  central  building 

Bton  and  Daniel  M.  Valentine.  of  the  State  capitol. 

Ls^MattTe  Siaiafc — ^Tlie  Legislature .  met  on       The  following  are  some  of  the  specific  ap- 

Jannary  11,  and  adjourned  on  March  6.    The  propriati<»ns  for  current  expenses  for  the  bien- 

liquor  law  adopted  aims  to  suppress  the  so-  nial  period,  1887-*88:  The  Deaf  and  Dumb 

called  "  drug-store  saloons,^'  which,  under  the  Asylum  at  Olathe,  $94,000 ;  the  Asylum  for 

guise  of  law,  in  some  localities  have  practically  the  Feeble*minded,  $40,000;  the  Soldiers'  Or- 

nullified  the  effect  of  the  prohibitory  statutes,  phans'    Home,   $46,800 ;    the    State   Reform 

It  holds  the  druggist  to  a  rigid  accountability  School,  $73,000 ;  the  Insane  Asylum  at  To- 

for  all  sales  of  liquor,  each  applicant  being  peka,  $288,500;  the  Insane  Asjlum  at  Ossawat- 

reqnired  to  make  affidavit  tliat  it  is  wanted  omie,  $220,500;  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind, 

for  medicinal  or  mechanical  purposes.    The  $38,870.    The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  receive 

blanks  for  that  purpose  are  issued  by  the  Coun-  an    extra  appropriation   of   $51,000   for  the 

ty  Clerk  in  book  form,  and  are  numbered,  and  erection  of  a  central  building ;  the  Asylum  for 

the  druffirist's  returns  must  correspond  with  a  the  Blind,  $18,000,  to  construct  a  north  wins 

record  kept  Jointly  by  the  clerk  and  probate  to  its  main  building;  and  the  Normal  Bchod 
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at  Emporia,  $25,000,  for  additions  to  the  pres*  To  provide  for  the  assumption  and  payment  of 

ent  structure.     The  sura  of  $100,000  is  appro-  jj*i™»  ^'^T  losafBustomed  by  dtijena  of  Kansas  by 

^^^^^  *^4'K^Tn^»<.f*^<>i  ■Q^fZmw^J^r^w.xr^t  u^X^u  the  invasion  of  the  State  by  bands  of  ffuenllas  azid 

pnated  to  the  Industnal  Reformatory  at  Hutch-  nianiudere  during  the  yeam  1861  to  ISCSlndusi ve. 

msoD.  to  complete  the  construction  of  that  m-  Regulating  the  crossing  and  intersection  of  rail- 

stitution.  roads. 

Two  am«idment«  to  the  Constitution  were  -Providing  a  method  for  the  improvement  of  county 

proposed,  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  general  "^'^^fer  certain  lands  to  the  permanent  school 

election.    The  first  stnkes  out  a  passage  that  f^Q^,                                          ^ 

debars  colored  citizens  from  joining  the  mili-  Providinj?  for  an  assistant  Auditor  of  State, 

tia :  the  second  gives  the  Legislature  express  Appropnatinff  $18,000  for  the  establishment  and 

authority  to  regulate  the  rights  of  aliens  with  maintenance  of  a  sUk  station  in  Kansas,  aDpointing 

-^A..^.«^l  4-^  4-uI  ».r../«i«»o«  r^i^wrwrt^r**-    tir>AAA  thFce  oommissioners  to  assumc  chargc  of  such  statiou, 

reference  to  the  pure W  enjoyment,  and  de-  ^^  ^   ^^^^  ^^e  sUk-culturo  in  tfie  State. 

scent  of  property  m  the  State.     Other  acts  of  Begulating  the  shipment  of  live-stock  and  gram, 

the  session,  were  as  follow :  Granting  to  women  the  right  to  vote  in  cities  of  the 

To  create 'the  counties  of  Garfield,  Gray,  Haskell,  *«*»  ?«»?<*»  ^^  third  class,  at  any  election  of  dty  or 

Grant,  Stanton,  and  Kearney,  and   to  define   the  fohool  officers,  or  for  the  purpose  of  autiiormng  Uie 

boundaries  of  certain  oUiercoiilties.  issue  of  bonds  for  school  purposes. 

To  amend  an  act  rogarding  cities  of  the  iiret  dans,  ^o  encomge  the  manutacture  of  sucar,  by  offenng 

by_giving  the  city  auS)ritie?additional  powers.  fw '^;°^»i^''c?l°**^P**^^  J^^^    u  "'*"  "^"' 

To  auSioriaj  cities  of  tiie  second  class  to  construct  ^^^tured  in  the  State  from  beete»,  sorehum,  or  other 

and  maintidn  a  system  of  sewerage  and  drainage.  sumiwyieldmg  plants  grown  tiierein,flie  total  bounty 

To  provide  for  the  consolidation  of  adjacent  cities,  ^^^  P"^  ^  ^^^  year  not  to  exceed  $15,000. 

and  f&r  the  pUtting  of  Und  therein  into  alloys  ani  Toautiionze  townships  to  provide  public  parks  and 

Jq^^              '^     ^^                                        ''  cemeteries  for  the  mhabitants  thereof,  and  to  levy  a 

To  authoriie  counties  and  incorporated  cities  of  the  **^**7.*^*  "*"?:         ,  ^         , .     „  . ,   ^     ,  -  ^ . 

second  and  third  classes  to  encourwco  the  develop-  .  Making  counties  and  townships  liable  for  defects  m 

ment  of  the  coal,  natural  gns,  and  other  resources  of    bridges,  culverts,  and  highwavs.  

their  localities,  by  subscribing  to  tiie  stock  of  corapa-  ^o  authonre  ci^r  Md  townshiptoMsurera and  tieas- 

jjj^g^               f    ^                -©                                r-  urers  of  school  distncts  and  boards  of  education  to 

To  confirm  deeds,  contracts,  and  conveyances  of  pri-  ^JP^^J.''?  warrants  or  ordera  draw;n  upon  them  end 
vate  corporations,  executed  and  acknowledged  under  ^^  ?**? A?'  "^^^  9^  fundnjud  providing  for  the  pay- 
section  4  of  chapter  22,  general  statutes  of  1868,  and  to  ™S?*  ®\?*®  f*™?  m  the  order  of  rejwtration. 
repeal  said  secoon                                            *  To  authonze  the  city  of  Leavenworth  to  issue  bonds 

^provide  for  the  organization  and  incorporation  ^^  "^^^^  indebtedness  not  exceeding  $io,000  for  en- 

of  co-operative  societie?  or  companies  for  p^moting  J^^^J^^  ^^  development  of  its  coal  and  natural-gas 

^^T^t^J^e  for  Se  registiSti^n  of  electors  at  elec-  ^^viding  that  all  bonds  hereafter  issued  bv  coun- 
tions  /or  Uie  location  of  wunty-seats.  7'  *°^°'  ^l  <^!*y  autiionties  to  railroads,  shall  be  re- 
Authorizing  county  treasurera,  in  counties  of  more  deemable  at  pleasure  after  ten  years, 
than  7,000  and  fewef  tiian  25,000  mhabitants,  to  de-  « J^T"^"?  ^"^  the  police  government  of  dtiee  of  tiie 
posit  public  money  in  banking  institutions.  57\^  \^  board  of  police  commissioners,  y- 
^o  provide  for  tiie  appointment  of  three  commis-  VomUd  by  the  executive  council,  and  for  a  simlar 
sionera,  to  be  known  lEs  Commissionera  of  tiie  Su-  government  of  cities  of  the  second  cbsa  in  oeitsm 
preme  Court,  to  aid  the  court  in  the  performance  of  <»nwngencies. 

Its  duties.    [This  act  was  deemed  necessary  in  oonse-  The  total  nomber  of  acts  was  241,  an  in- 
fluence of  the  reftisal  of  the  people,  at  the  election  in  crease  of  84  over  the  previoos  reirnlar  aeasion. 

f^^niP&TnlX^fSnZm«^,d^^^^  PrihlhltliB.-The  following  extract  from  a 

mcreasing  tne  number  of  supreme  Judges.!  ■.!•     «  ^^      v     ^        •%r    ^*                   •        ^^ 

Raising  the  age  of  consent  in  females  to  eighteen  P?Dlic  letter  by  Gov.  Martin  summanzea  the 

yeare.  history  and  the  effect  of  the  prohibitory  law : 

To  legalize  abbreviated  forms  for  deeds  and  mort-  The  prohibition  amendment  to  our  Constitution  was 

gages  of  real  estate.  adopted  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  and  the  first  laws  to 

To  prevent  fraud  at  elections,  and  to  provide  pun-  enforce  it  went  into  effect  in  May,  1881.    The  war  to 

iahment  therefor.  banish  the  saloons  was  for  some  years  only  partislly 

Proscribing  certain  duties  of  presidential  electors.  succwstlil.    The  amendment  had  been  adopted  by  a 

To  establish  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  very  meager  migority,  and  public  sentiment  in  all  our 

To  encourage  the  plantings  and  growing  of  forest-  largfr  cities  was  overwhelmingly  against  it.    As  hits 

trees  and  making  appropriation  therefor.  as  January.  1885,  saloons  were  open  in  faWy  thirty  of 

Making  it  unb  wfnl  for  any  one  to  have  in  his  pos-  the  larger  cities  of  Kansas,  including  Topeka,  the  capi- 

session,  or  to  use,  or  sell,  or  give  away,  intoxicating  tal  of  the  State.    But  steadily  and  surely  the  public 

liquon  within  one-half  mile  of  any  voting-place  at  sentiment  against  them  spread  and  intensified.    The 

any  special  or  general  election.  small  migontv  that  had  voted  for  the  amendment  was 

To  Kecupe  to  laborers  in  and  about  coal-mines,  and  re-enforced,  firet  by  those  law-respecting  citizens  who 

manufactories,  and  other  firms,  or  corporations,  the  are  always  willing  to  subordinate  their  personal  opin- 

Eayment  of  their  wages  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  ions  to  the  majesty  of  law ;  and,  second,  bv  an  equally 

iwM  money  of  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  lanre  number  who,  observing  the  practical  ivsults  foi- 

any  restrictions  u^n  such   laborers  as  to  the  place  lowing  the  abolition  of  saloons  in  different  cities  and 

for  purchasing  their  «uprlies.  towns,  became  convinced  that  Kansas  would  be  a  more 

Amending  the  State  pharmacy  law.  prosperous,  happier,  and  in  all  respects  a  better  oom- 

To  prohibit  grain- dealers,  partnerships,  companies,  munity  of  people  if  it  had  not  an  open  saloon  within 

corporations,  or  associations,  from  combining  or  en-  ito  bordera. 

tenng  into  any  agreement  or  contract  to  pool  or  fix  One  argument  of  the  whisky  interest—vii.,  that  sa- 

tho  price  to  be  paid  tor  grain,  hogs,  caltlo^  or  stock  of  loons  promote  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  oommuni- 

any  kind  whatever,  and  to  provide  punishment  for  tics— has  been  answered  in  Kansas  by  the  convincing 

the  same.  lotric  of  facto.    In  1 880  the  population  of  this  State,  as 

For  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to  examine  shown  bv  the  census,  was  996,096 ;  in  Mareh,  1886,  as 

and  audit  the  Price  mid  claims.  shown  by  the  Stoto  census,  it  was  1,406,788 ;  and  it  is 
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now  fulbr  1,660,000.    In  1880  Kflnsat  bad  only  8,104        llf«4Midu--The  following  table  exhibits  the 

miles  of  rwlwaV  within  her  IgrderB:  on  the  Ist  of  number  of  head  of  live-stock  assessed  in  the 

March  last  the  State  Board  ol  Kailroad  ARsessors  re-  o*„^^  ^r^^^^^^A  -,uk  ♦u^  .^««....  #w«  iooa 

ported  6,808  miles  for  taxation,  and  from  600  to  800  State,  compared  with  the  returns  for  1886  : 

miles  will  be  added  to  this  aggregate  before  the  close 
of  the  year. 


isse. 


In  1880  the  assessed  valq^  of  all  the  real  and  per-  „ ^ 

sonal  property  of  the  State  aggregated  only  $160,891,-  J?25? 

689;  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1886,  the  total  was  $277,-  ^!SSp[^V.'.'.'^V^'\ Toi'SlS 

675,868 ;  and  for  the  present  flscaJ  year  the  returns  thus  Hogs  .!.*.'!!*!*.!!!*.'.!!!'.'.!.""!*'    l  ItTiso 
far  received  indicate  a  total  of  $800,000,000.    In  1880 


491,065 
8,007,607 


1887. 


558,644 
8,068,257 

670,960 
1,029,774 


there  were  6,818  school-houses,  2,514  churches,  and        ifee  State  CapllsL — Considerable  progress  was 

847  newspapem  in  Kansas.   There  arc  now  ftilly  8,600  made  during  the  year  toward  the  completion 
school- houses.  8,500  churches,  and  700  newspapers.       -  4..  .    „»^,^4^.«  ^  tt..  4.^  *u^     «j    »^    |/.*.wv« 

In  1880  only  rfftyllve  towns  and  cities  had  popuU-  ^'  ^^^^  structure.     Up  to  the  end  of  the  year 

tions  in  excess  of  1,000  each:  in  1887  more  than  200  $829,766   had    been  spent  upon  4.he  central 

towns  have  each  over  1,000  inhabitants,  fully  twenty-  building,  and  $818,165  upon  the  west  wing. 

S?i;<il"'"in'1^°-I^i"v'k'S2j  JSfi?!!!  w^"ni^T  '•"''«  «••*  ^'"«  *•  robstantially  complete.    The 

^i  th'S  ]Z  &^Xt«S^c:«E  WoSS  "fr"!*"  i«.po«rf  by  the  L^Jatnn.  will  en- 

acres.    In  1880  the  value  of  the  larm  products  of  »We  the  work  to  be  forwarded  according  to 

Kansas  was  only  $84,621,000 ;  for  1886  their  value  the  original  plans. 

was  over  $864,000,000.    For  the  fiscal  year  1880  the        UCLT  flaroi,  THE;    John  Worrall  Keely, 

percent^  of  8ut»  tazi^on  was  6i  mills ;  for  the  ^1,0  claims  to  have  discovered  a  new  etheric 

ESJpu^ToSy%Tidir"°*^  ''^  '"^  'orce,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  8,  1887, 

During  the  past  two  years  and  a  half  I  h»ve  orean-  o^  parents  who  died  in  his  infancy,  and  has 

ixed  seventeen  oonnties  in  the  western  section  or  the  lived  and  worked  ever  since  in  that  city.     He 

State,  and  census  takers  have  been  appointed  for  four  had  attended  the  common  schools  of  Philadel- 

s's?;?ai!''''^"&*'.2d"^r;s'o7'fc»  ?»••*  ^'^^  r%r.  j-*"  k*t!,  »**'"■■*'  'i!.^- 

with  hardly  an  exception,  have  kept  pace  in  growth  twelve;  after  that  tune  he  had  to  support  him- 

and  prosperity  with  this  marvelous  development  of  self,  learned  the  carpenter^s  trade,  and  worked 

the  State.    Many  of  them  have  doubled  their  popula-  at  it.    As  an  inventor,  Keely  has  been  the  Fub- 

tion  during  the  past  year.  And  itisaMmarkable&ct  ject  of  more  controversy  than  any  scientific 

that  several  cities  and  towns  languished  or  stood  stul  'li.;-«««*.  ^r  xu^  a^«*„,„     tr^  k«-  i>™  ^^:^»i^.i 

until  they  abolished  their  ssIootIs,  and  ftom  that  date  C""niant  of  the  century.  He  has  been  ndicnled, 

nnta  the  present  time  their  growth  and  prosperity  have  perhaps,  more  than  either  Galileo  or  Fulton, 

equaled  and  in  some  instanoes  surpassed  that  of  other  while  the  believers  in  his  alleged  discovery  of 

plaoea  with  equal  natursl  advantages.  a  new  force,  which  he  has  been  so  far  unable 

Two  oases  decided  by  the  United  States  8u-  to  manage  satisfactorily,  think  the  result  of  his 

preme  Court  in  December  of  this  year  form  thirty  years  of  study  and  manipulation  has 

important  landmarks  in  the  history  of  Kansas  been  a  discovery  greater  than  Galileo's  celestial 

prohibition,  sustaining,  as  they  do,  the  right  of  system  or  Fulton's  steamboat     Be  says  that 

the  State  to  suppress  absolutely  the  manufact-  from  his  earliest  years  he  was  drawn  to  the 

ure  of  intoxicating  liquors  witliin  its  limits,  study  of  sound  as  related  to  force,  and  that  he 

These  two  cases  were  Muegler  €«.  the  State  of  began  his  first  systematic  investigation  when 

Kansas,  and  the  State  of  Kansas  tw.  Zeibold  hardly  ten  years  of  age,  making  his  first  en- 

and  others,  the  latter  being  an  appeal  from  the  couraging  discovery  at  thirteen.    Asa  child  he 

United    States  Oirouit  (X>urt,  where  Judge  observed  how  windows  were  often  agitated  by 

Brewer  had  decided  against  the  contention  of  the  heavy  tones  of  an  organ,  and  this  led  him 

the  State.  The  higher  court  overruled  this  de-  to  suspend  glass  dishes,  and  watch  for  any  ef- 

cision,  and  sustained  the  validity  of  the  Kansas  feet  that  might  be  produced  by  chords  he  was 

law  at  all  points.  able  to  secure  by  the  combination  of  different 

Biicatliii — The  following  is  a  summary  of  tones.     He  soon  found  that  certain  chords  in- 

the  work  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  variably  resulted  in  the  forcible  agitation  of  ob- 

ending  May  81.  1887 :  jects  at  a  distance.    His  earliest  mechanism  for 

Number  of  sebooi-diatricCs 8.164  noting  the  uniform  force  of  sound- vibrations 

PopaUtioDbetweeo6Md8ijesrsofage Mi,o»i  was  a  Steel  bar  set  full  of  pins  of  various 

Namber  of  papilB  enrolled 889.841  ,        .v  i*i    i.*   is    a4i  in        li  •   a 

Nombw  of  tesebert 10.601  lengths ;  while  his  first "  resonator  "  or  "  mten- 

ATenige  sslsry  of  male  tewibAn  per  month $40  00  sifier  "  consisted  of  a  shiugle  screwed   tO  tWO 

A;S3:!SSLofS:!l.j;S-'r^r""'.::;.:      •"«  hollow  wooden  tnbes.    The  fim  engine  WM  a 

Estimated   Tslm  of  ■ehool   propertj,  Including  Simple  ring  of  steel,  with  800  pins  set  into  it, 

v]?!!f!i'SSliiT.?M'!;,-. •^»"?'Jm  and  this  first  wheel  ran  in  an  open  box,  into 

Nnmb<*r  of  school-bouses  bniit  In  year  ending  May  anu  turougb  wliicn  an  Observer  was  free  to  look 

•'«i«8T 818  while  the  wheel  was  in  motion.    For  more 

The  above  does  not  include  Sheridan,  Wal-  than  sixteen  years  Keely  pursued  his  invebtiga- 

lace,  Rash,  and  Meade  countie.«,  from  which  no  tions  in  the  efibrt  to  work  out  his  discovery, 

report  is  made.    The  total  cost  of  maintaining  using  the  two  elements  water  and  air  in  con- 

the  public  schools  during  the  year  was  $4,-  nection  with  sound- vibrations  as  the  media  in 

065,466,  against  $8,849,017  for  the  previous  which  to  operate  his  new  force.     He  began 

year,  an  increase  proportionate  to  the  great  with  the  simplest  possible  form  of  vibrator  in 

growth  of  the  State  during  the  year.  a  shingle  screwed  to  two  hollow  wooden  tubes, 
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reoordinc  the  vibratioos  bf  means  of  a  Hteel  "  All  operatfous  of  nature  have  for  thdr  Mtun- 
bar  Btudded  vrith  piiu  of  vorionH  leiiKtha.  Tbe  tizing  ooowrs  of  introdnetorj  action  triple 
result  WM  BDrprising:  tbe  ijmpathetio  flow  vaouam  evoIatloDS.  Tbese  evolutioDS  are  ceo- 
induced  even  b;  thin,  tbe  first  order  of  vibrat-  tered  in  what  I  call  fttomio  triple  revolniiuDS, 
or;  association,  being  infinitely  more  tenaous  higUl;  radiaphonic,  and  thoroughly  indepiend- 
and  penetrating  than  the  electric  current  ent  of  all  ontaide  forces  in  their  spheres  o( 

Tbe  best  idea  of  what  the  Keelj  motor  is    action.     In  fact,  ao  conceivable  power,  bow- 
cnn  probabl;  be  obtained  from  a  careful  ex-    ever  great,  oan  break  ap  th^  independent  oen- 
smination  made  not  long  since  by  a  disin-    ters.    80  infinitelr  minate  are  tbej  in  their 
tereited  KnglishmBii.    Ee.reoalla  how  Tyndall    poaition  that,  within  a  circle  that  would  in- 
and  others  have  satisfactoril;  demonstrated    close  the  amallest  grain  of  sand,  hundreds  of 
that  in  motion  ia  tobesongbt  the  tme  origin  of    billions  of  them  perform,  to  an  infinite  mathe- 
gonnd,  heat,  light,  and  probably  eleotrioit; — in    matioal  precision,  their  continnous  vihratorj 
a  motion  that  is  vibratory,  tbe  pnlsations  of    revolution  of  inconceivable  velncity."     In  giv- 
which  oan  be  oslcnlated  if  not  explained.    The    ing  a  description  of  the  nature  of  his  force  and 
new  chemistry  goes  further  and  discovers  a    what  has  been  involved  in  the  mnltitndinons 
constant  motion  of  the  atoms  among  them-    changes  neoesiutated  in  its  development — omit- 
selvee.    Keely'a  idea  is  tbe  liberation  of  that    ting  all  thought  of  the  methods  of  its  practical 
motion  in  ita  primitive  or  ^oau-primitive  form,    application,  which  has  ever  been  a  problem 
by  itself—Keel;  says:     "The  different  oon- 
ditions  include  the  change  of  the  mediums  for 
disturbing  equUibriuiD,  nnder  diflerent  medi- 
nras  for  intenBifying  vibration,  aa  aaaociatvd 
with  them  progreeeively  from  the  molecular  to 
the  interetherio :  first,  percussion ;  second,  un- 
dulation ;  third,  vibratory  andulations;  fonrth, 
vibratory  percussion;   filth,   water    and  air; 
riitli,  air  atone,"    There  is  not  the  simplicity 
of  a  great  truth  in  these  statements,  yet  they 
may  represent  a  distinct  idea  in  Eeely's  mind. 
The  result  of  big  thirty  yeare  of  work  is  a 
machine    popularly    known    as    the    "Eeely 
motor,"  but  called  a  "  liberator  "  by  the  in- 
ventor himself.  Its  pro<lncti<»i  has  "absorbed," 
he  says,  a  quarter  of  a  miQion  dollarB.    Yet  it 
is  not  satisfactory  to  him,  nor  has  it  demon- 
strated its  usefuloesB  to  others  except  by  lifting 
weights  on  tbe  end  of  a  lever  in  bis  workshop. 
An  English  writer  declares  that  not  long  ago, 
in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen  interested 
in  mining  operations,  Mr.  Keely  bored,  wiih 
liis  engine,  eighteen  feet  in  eighteen  mmutes, 
into  the  quartz  rock  of  the  Catskill  mountains. 
But  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  this  astonnd- 
na  uBEU'TOB.  ing  fact,  of  which  American  newspapers  would 

have  been  only  too  glad  to  get  hold, 
and  its  application  to  the  use  of  man ;  the  reso-  The  Keely  Motor  Company  was  fonned  in 
lution  of  that  ether,  so-called — vastly  more  1873.  The  board  of  directors,  seven  in  num- 
tennous  and  intangible  than  electricity  itself —  ber,  has  been  composed  for  several  years  past 
in  which  the  waves  of  sound  and  light  are  sup-  of  six  reaidents  of  New  York  and  one  resident 
poheil  by  scientists  to  be  produced.  The  dis-  of  Philadelphia.  A  few  gentlemen  have  been 
covery  of  the  fact  that  objects  composed  of  a  and  are  very  eager  that  Mr.  Keely  shall  imme- 
material  such  as  glass  could  be  made  to  vibrate  diately  impart  his  "  secrets  "  to  some  one ;  and 
at  a  distance  only  in  response  to  one  particular  in  tbeir  eagernesa,  say  his  defendera,  to  have 
chord  to  which  their  mass  seemed  to  respond,  this  done,  they  assume  that  it  can  be  done  in  a 
led  tothedisoovery  on  wbicb  hid  work  is  based  half-honr's  time.  For  twenty-five  years  Hr. 
— the  finding  of  the  so-called  "chord  of  tbe  Keely  has  been  exploring  a  realm  of  science 
mass  "  of  any  material  body,  and  the  applicn-  the  most  subtile  that  can  be  imagined,  to  wit ; 
tion  of  this  discovery  to  the  production  of  vi-  the  phenomena  of  acoustics  and  sound,  which 
brations  at  will.  The  utiliution  of  this  chord  embrace  tbe  science  of  music.  He  has  not 
prodocesdisintegrationof  tbe  body  in  question,  been  content  with  the  oonstrnction  of  mn- 
and  this  disintegration  in  turn  is  capable  of  cbinery  for  the  purpiose  of  iitiliring  sound- 
being  converted  into  motion.  force  aa  a  motive  power,  but  has  been  reoord- 
It  seems  impossible  to  understand  Eeely's  ing  his  experiments  day  by  day,  and  promises 
own  laniruage.  For  an  uneducated  man  be  has  shortly  to  publish  tbe  result  of  his  twenty-fire 
0  surprising  command  of  words.     He  says:    years  of  research  in  this  branch  of  science. 
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This  will  b«  done  at  tha  aome  time  vitb  tte  torj  weiglu  len  than  150  pooods,  while  the 
■ppUcatico  for  his  letters  patent.  It  is  believed  inventor  has  in  prooeas  of  oonstrnction  the 
bj  those  moBt  oonven&nt  with  Hr.  Keelj'e  fourth  and  last  one,  which  "is  a  perfect  ma- 
work  that  in  a  few  months  he  will  snooeed  in  obine  of  its  kind,"  wi^Khing  less  than  tefentj- 
seonriog  a  commercial  cn^nc,  ainoe  all  that  re-  Gve  poanda,  with  which  he  ezpeots  to  prodnoe 
Djains  to  be  done  by  him  u  to  control  the  speed  a  greater  force  than  has  ever  before  been 
of  the  engine.    The  "  liberator,"  wbictb  is  sup-  shown.    Some  idea  of  the  wide  experimental 


posed  to  liberate  the  mysterious  etherio  force  field  that  has  been  covered  ma;  be  gained  b; 

and  prepare  it  for  application,  is  represented  in  Hr.  Eeely's  statement  that  "  since  18T3  tliere 

its  preaeDt  condition  dv  the  illustration  on  page  have  been  over  thirty  changes  in  the  progrees- 

408.     It  ix  the  result  of  twelve  generators,  ive  development  of  the  mechanical  to  reach 

each  an  improvement,  tlie  inventor  says,  on  its  the  present,  and  what  I  call  the  perfect  system." 

Eredeoessors.      About   fonr  years    aso,   Mr.  And  as  many  aa  1S4  different  machines  or  en- 

:eely  discarded  the  nse  of  water  in  tte  pro-  gines  have  been  ooostmotcd  in  ezperimenU 


dnction  of  his  force,  and  this  necessitated  im-  ing  witli  one  "  liberator."     Brass  tubes,  plates 

portant  changes  in  the  mechanism.    The  clumsy  of  steel,  and  tuning-forbs,  raskeap  tbe  slrsnge 

generator  of  several  tons' weight  gave  place  to  machine.    The  lever,   shown   in  the  second 

the  lighter  "  liberator."    Tbr«e  of  these  have  illastratioo,  on  application  of  the  force  generat- 

been  constructed,  each  one  aligliter  than  its  ed  by  the  liberator,  lifts  heavy  weighta.    The 

pedeoesBor,  until  that  at  present  in  his  labora-  third  illustration  shows  tbe  engine,  by  means 
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of  which  the  new  force  is  to  be  applied  to  ma-  $154,025.95  over  the  previons  year;  and  for 
chinery.  The  force  is  applied  to  the  engine  in  colored  schools,  $208,578.60,  being  an  increase 
the  interior  of  the  hollow  sphere.  With  this  of  $83,892.55  over  the  previons  year.  The 
engine  Mr.  Keely  says  he  can  attach  a  common  total  sum  appropriated  from  the  State  treasury 
steel  wire  to  a  steel  bar  of  the  chord  of  B  flat,  for  school  purposes  amounted  to  $1,247,798.40, 
and  associate  with  it  two  more  bars  of  the  name  being  a  per  capita  of  $1.90.  The  direct  appro- 
chord,  and,  bringing  them  into  contact  with  a  priation  by  the  State  for  school  purposes  is 
ton  of  quartz,  disintegrate  it  in  fifteen  seconds,  greater  than  is  devoted  by  any  other  State 

KENTIJCSiLT.    State  GeTflnoMnt— The  follow-  government,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.     A 

ing  were  the  State  officers  at  the  beginning  of  gratifying  feature  in  the  educational  pn^eaa 

the  year :  Governor,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  Demo-  of  the  State  was  the  completion  of  the  building 

crat;    Lieutenant-Governor,  James  K.  Hind-  for  the  Colored  Normal  School.    It  was  dedi- 

roan;  Secretary  of  State,  James  A.  McKen-  cated  during  the  year  and  opened  under  favora- 

zie ;  Treasurer,  James  W.  Tate ;  Auditor,  Fay-  ble  auspices. 

ette  Hewitt;  Attorney-Greneral,  P.  W.  Hardin;  Eallroadfc — The  railroad  commissioners  re- 

Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Joseph  port  that  there  were  2,341  miles  of  ralboad  in 

D.  Pickett;  Railroad  Commissioners:    J.  P.  operationin  the  Stateatthe  close  of  the  year,  244 

Thompson,  A.  R.  Boone,  and  John  D.  Young;  miles  having  been  constructed  during  the  past 

Ohief -Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals :  William  twelve  months.    The  total  cost  of  these  roads 

8.  Pryor,  Thomas  H.  Hines ;   Associate  Jus-  was  $76,513,920.    The  total  assessed  value  of 

tices :  Joseph  U.  Lewis  and  William  H.  Holt,  all  railroad  property  amounted  to  $35,571,631, 

niuuiMSi — When  the  last  General  Assembly  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $1,924^- 
convened  in  1885,  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  025.  The  gross  earnings  in  1886  were  $10,- 
were  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  937,177;  in  1887,  $12,399,724,  an  increase  of 
upon  it  by  existing  appropriations,  there  being  a  over  13  per  cent.  The  Governor  recommends 
deficiency  of  $293,185.62.  This  result  was  that  the  powers  and  salaries  of  the  commission- 
brought  about  chiefly  by  a  defective  system  of  ers  be  increased,  and  that  they  be  required  to 
assessments  and  collections,  under  the  opera-  maintain  a  permanent  office  at  the  capital, 
tions  of  which  great  inequalities  prevailed  in  MiilBg* — ^The  report  of  the  Inspector  of 
the  valuations  of  property  reported  for  taza-  Mines  shows  a  satisfactory  growth  of  the  in- 
tion,  while  a  considerable  part  of  the  taxable  dnstry.  There  has  been  a  constant  and  rapid 
property  of  the  State  did  not  appear  on  the  increaiieof  the  out- put  of  coal,  from  1870,  when 
books  of  the  assessors.  The  General  Assem-  it  amounted  to  only  4,228,000  bushels,  to  the 
bly  of  that  year  responded  to  the  urgent  de-  present  time ;  the  yield  for  the  year  ending 
mand  for  a  change  in  the  system  by  enacting  July  1,  1887,  amounted  to  44,830,000  bushels, 
an  entirely  new  revenue  law.  Under  its  opera-  When  the  river  improvements  now  progreas- 
tion  the  auditor^s  report  shows  that,  instead  ing,  and  the  railways  under  construction  and 
of  a  deficit,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  in  contemplation,  shall  have  reached  the  rich 
on  June  30,  1887,  of  $197,684.88.  The  total  beds  of  cx)al  recently  discovered,  the  out-pnt 
valuation  under  the  new  law  has  been  increased  will  be  limited  only  by  the  demand, 
to  $483,497,690.  Two  years  previously  it  was  PaUlc  BalMlngs. — A  branch  penitentiary  at 
$390,827,963.  This  increase  adds  $400,000  to  Eddyville  was  in  course  of  construction  during 
the  revenue,  of  which  the  general  expenditure  the  year,  but  greater  appropriations  will  be 
fund  receives  $180,000  and  the  school  fund  needed  for  its  completion.  The  commission 
$220,000.  One  of  the  virtues  of  the  law  is  appointed  to  construct  a  building  at  the  Cen- 
tliat  the  increase  has  been  gained  from  per-  tral  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  use  of  colored  In- 
sonal  property  which  has  never  before  been  natics  was  unable  to  agree  upon  a  site  for  a 
reached  by  the  tax-gatherer.  By  a  decision  of  structure,  and  the  Legislature  will  be  required 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  given  this  year,  all  acts  to  make  some  changes  in  the  law,  in  order  to 
of  the  Legislature  exempting  private  property  forward  this  work.  The  Governor,  in  his  mes- 
from  taxation  were  declared  unconstitutional  sage  to  the  TvCgislature,  recommends  a  complete 
and  invalid.  The  court  held  that,  since  a  di-  repair  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  construction  of 
rect  appropriation  of  public  money  in  support  an  additional  wing. 

of  a  private  enterprise  is  forbidden,  that  sup-  Rowan  €§uty«— Concerning  the  disturbances 

port  can  not  be  given  indirectly  by  exempting  in  this  county  during  the  year  and  previously, 

private  property  from  taxation.  the  Governor  speaks  as  follows  in  his  message: 

Edneatl0B«— The  school  population  of  the  year  The  sitoation  may  bo  summarized  by  stating  that  a 

numbered  549,592  white  and  107,144  colored  diffioalty  has  existed  betwoeu  factions* in  that  county 

children,  being  an  increase  over  the  previous  fP^  }^^'    Though  composed  of  only  a  smaUpo^ 

«.«««  ^p  tt\  aaa  ^uu^  ^^A  a  oe\tT  ^^\ Ja      tu^  tion  of  the  commumty,  these  factions  have  succeeded 

year  of  10,623  white  and  4,307  ^o^lored.     The  ^   ^heir  violence  in  overawing  and  silencing  the  voice 

number  of  school  districts  was  6,689  white  and  of  the  peaoeftd  element,  and  in  intimidatinjr  the  offl- 

1.011  colored,  being  an  increase  over  the  pre-  cersofthelaw.    Having  their  origin  partially  in  party 

viousyear  of  66  districts  for  white  children  ™?^M**f?^^*^®  *^®^*^A*y*i?/?®J(i'\^^J?^ 
and  8  for  the 
apportionment 
schools  was 
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penoiMl  animorities.  Dming  the  present  year  the  lowing  oandidates:  For  GoTemor,  Simon  B. 
focal  leader  of  one  of  these  factions  oame  in  ppsswion  Buckner ;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  James  W . 
of  the  office  of  police jud^  of  the  town  of  Morebead.  t>,„.-»  .  #^-  A«i1tfr.i.  i^AvattA  TlLt^Wf  .  #•,*• 
Undercolor  of  the  authority  of  that  office  and  bus-  5^^*» ?  '^^  ^^^^^^\  Fayette  Hewitt ;  for 
tained  by  an  armed  band  of  adherents,  he  exereised  Treasurer,  James  W.  late;  for  Attorney-Gen- 
despotic  swfl.y  over  the  town  and  its  vicinage.  He  eral,  P.  W.  Hardin ;  for  Superintendent  of 
banished  citizens  who  were  obnoxious  to  him ;  and,  Public  Instruction,  Joseph  D.  Pickett ;  for 
in  one  instance,  after  arresting  two  citizens  who  seem  Register  of  the  Land  OflBce,  Thomas  H.  Cor- 
to  have  been  guilty  ot  no  offense,  he  and  his  party,  ,  ^♦*  t\  ^  ^i  .»«'^.,»  ^^»^«:r<.  «««-  i:**i-.  ^^^^^ 
attended  by  a  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county,  muSer^  l^^  Tlie  platform  contains  very  little  noon 
them  in  cold  b!ood.  This  act  of  atrocity  Ailly  aroused  State  issues.  It  declares  that  convict  labor 
the  community.  A  pottsc,  acting  under  the  authority  should  not  be  brought  into  unfair  competition 
of  a  warrant  trom  the  county  judffe,  attacked  the  po-  ^jth  regular  lines  of  business,  and  that  legis- 
ts j?"^  ""?  *V^J?^•*'®"'''*l2'' *^^^'^  wk"°^  ^^  lation  is  needed  to  secure  proper  ventilation 
killed  several  of  their  number,  and  put  the  rest  to  *»•'■""•'»  uvw^^u   w  d^uav  piv^^t    T^ubMaMvu 

flirfht,  and  temporarily  restored  something  like  tran-  and  other  safeguards  for  mines  and  fact  ones. 

ouiHity  to  the  oommunity.    The  proceedings  of  the  One  week  later  the  Republicans  placed  in 

Circuit  Court,  which  was  held  in  August,  were  not  nomination   the  following  ticket :   For  Gov- 

5iSri?^u^<L°*^The*^  ^'rt^^tirAd-SSS'GJSJiJS  ®™^'''  W>1J^«™  ^'   Bra«lley ;  for  Lieutenant- 

JS'?bufu^ecUhows,1rroS\nform^tionie^       "from  S**^JJ™?^'  ¥^K O'Doherty ;   for  Auditor,  B. 

repraitenUtive  men  without  reference  to  par^  affllia-  1>.  Davis ;  for  Treasurer,  J.  K.  Puryear ;  for 

tions,"  that  the  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  seems  so  Attorney-General,  John  W.  Feland ;  for  Super- 

fiy  under  the  influence  of  the  reputed  leader  of  one  of  iQtendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  H.  Chil- 

of  members  of  that  facUon  for  the  moet  flagrant  crimes.  Tinaley.     The  platform  included  the  following 

PMltlad.— A  regular   biennial   election   for  Paragraphs: 

State  officers  was  held  this  year.    The  canvass  That  a  change  is  necessary  in  our  State  affidra 

was  opened  by  the  Prohibitionists,  who  met  which  would  curtaU  offiow,  reduce  expenaea.  and  on- 

in  convention  at  Louisville  on  March  8  and  f J^^*i!5lP^t  \''^^'^*"''V^  ^  overhaul  and  examine 

UM.  w«T ««•,•«••  ««          to    «  ^  ^^  4H.n«v     w  «    •  the  books  which  for  nearly  twenty  years  have  been 

nominated   the  following  ticket :    For  Gov-  virtually  sealed  agwost  them. 

ernor,  Fontaine  T.  Fox ;  for  Lieutenant-Gov-  That  we  condemn  the  Democratic  party  of  Ken- 

ernor,   W.   L.    Gordon  ;    for    Auditor,    A.   T,  tooky  for  a  useless  waste  of  the  people's  money ;  for 

Henderson;  for  Treasurer,  R.  K.  Dyer;  for  bringing  convict  labor  into  wimjctition  with  that  of 

Register  of  the  Land  Office:  James  T/Barbee;  Kp^iSSXciSin'"  ""^^  ""^^^^°'  "^ 

for  Attorney-General,  J.  W.  Harris ;  for  Super-  That  we  approve  of  and  will  rapport  a  tariff  so  ad- 

intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  D.  W.  8te-  justed  aa  to  protect  and  develop  American  indostriea, 

venson.      The    following    resolutions     were  «»d  ^  such  State  legUlation  aa  experience  has 

adoDted  *  proved  to  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  ma- 

•  r**^"  •  terial  resources  of  this  commonwealth. 

We  indorse  the  National  Prohibition  party  plat-  That  we  favor  material  aid  to  internal  improvement 
form.  The  liquor  traffic  of  this  country  is  a  public  of  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  harbors,  and  diKapprove  of 
nuisance,  debauchinff  the  citircm*,  corrupting  the  the  course  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
voter^  robbing  the  laborer,  endangering  the  peace  and  ftising  to  sign  a  bill  which  promoted  such  improve- 
happmess  of  society ;  ana  we  therefore  demand  the  ments,  causing  the  work  already  done  to  fall  into 
prohibition  of  the  importation,  manufacture,  sale  or  decay. 

traffic,  by  any  and  all  nersons,  of  all  alcoholic,  vi-  Believing  with  the  lamented  Lincoln  that  it  is  the 

nous,  malt,  fermented,  distilled,  or  other  mtoxicating  duty  of  the  nation  **  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 

liquors,  except  for  mechanical  or  medicinal  purposes ;  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphans,"  we 

and  for  the  consummation  of  this  purpose  we  further  hold  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  owe  an  ev- 

demand  a  constitutional  amendment.  State  and  na-  er-Uving  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  soldien*  and  sailors 

tional,  and  such  congressional  and  leirislative  enact-  who  saved  the  republic,  and  we  hereby  disapprove  of 

ment  as  will  be  necessary  to  enforce  these  provisions,  and  condemn  the  veto  of  President  Clevelana  of  the 

With  regard  to  the  present  public  affiiira  in  Ken-  bill  which  provided  for  their  relief, 
tacky,  we  advocate  the  call  of  a  sovereignty  conven- 
tion of  the  people,  under  and  by  authority  of  section  The  nominees  of  the  Union  Labor  party 
4  of  the  bill  of  rvhte  m  our  present  Constitution   to  p      Governor,  A.  H.  Cardin  ;  for  Lieu- 
form  another  (  onatitution,  moro  m  harmony  with  the  ^^*^'  t,      ^"»«""*»  "••  "•  v/o»**i"  ,  »wi  ^*^*' 
changed  condition  of  affairs  in  the  State  and  of  the  tenant-Governor,  O.  N.  Bradbnrn ;  for  Audi- 
political  advancement  of  the  times.  tor,  John  M.  McMurky ;  for  Treasurer,  George 

We  advocate  the  enactment  of  the  following  gen-  Smith  ;  for  Attorney-General,  J.  P.  Newman ; 

eral  laws :  1.  A  law  to  disfrandiise  any  person  who  for  Superintendent  of  Public  InBtmction,  R.  M. 

Sj^^or/f^^^vrct^^ihL^^^^^^^^^^  ^cBet^;  for  Register  of  the  Land  Office;  Gains 

oonvicts  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  such  competi-  -Uenry. 

tion,  and  to  brand  all  articles  of  every  kind  made  by  The  election  was  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 

convict  kbor  as  **  convict  made "  when  and  before  August,   and   resulted   in   the  success  of  the 

Uie  same  is  nut  on  the  market.    We  indonie  Mr.  Democratic  ticket,  but  by  a  grestly  reduced 

Powdcrly^s  opimon  that  the  liquor  traffic  18  the  work-       ,       ...         ^^  .V     *  /•      r*^      

ingman's  woVst  enemy.     8.  \  law  to  investigate  plnral»ty.     Official  returns  for  Governor  gave 

every  ten  years  the  condition  of  every  office  con-  Buckner   148,270    votes;    Bradley,    126,478; 

nected  witJi  the  administration  of  the  State  crovem-  Fox,  8,894 ;  and  Cardin,  4.484.     Bradley  ran 

ment  by  commissioners  selected  by  the  General  As-  $,000  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.     The  Demo- 

"^™^'  cratic  plurality  at  the  last  gubernatorial  elec- 

Tlie  Democratic  Convention  was  held  on  tion,  in  1888,  was  44,484,  and  in  1884  Presi- 

May  4,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  fol-  deut  Cleveland  carried  the  State  by  a  plurality 
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of  84,889.    The  soooeMfiil  cBodidaUs  aaanmed    BmUm  tbcM  papers  he  pablished  wveral  note- 
their  offices  oq  AngnBt  SO.  worthy  meiiioin  on  important  propontipna  in 

The  people  al^o  voted  at  the  Bame  election,  the  therm o-d/nainicB  of  »oliitiiia  aod  TBporia- 
in  aocordanoe  with  an  act  of  the  last  Le^sk-  tion,  on  crjatalliDe  reflection  and  retraction, 
tare,  on  the  qaestion  whether  a  conTention  on  the  influenoe  of  heat  in  a  special  ease  of 
should  be  called  to  prepare  a  now  CouotitntioD  propagatdoo  of  aound,  on  the  optical  oonstanta 
fortheState.  The  vote  from  all  bat  11  ooun-  of  aragonite,  and  on  the  theraiiil  cooductivit; 
ties  was  IQ2,QG7  in  favor  and  49,795  against;  of  wire.  In  1859he  made  hisdiscoverj  uf  the 
nnmber  not  voting.  SS,9G6.  Sbonld  the  next  caose  of  Fraunhofer'a  lines  in  the  solar  speo- 
Legialatareorderasimilar  voteinlBBB,  and  the  trum,  and  was  the  first  to  announce  and  proTS 
result  be  again  favorable  to  a  convention,  it  the  now-aocepted  law  that  ''the  relation  be- 
may  then  be  called  to  meet  in  1860.  tneen  the  power  of  emission  and  the  power  of 

UECHBOFF,  GDOTIT  lOIEBT,  a  German  phy-    absorption  of  one  and  the  same  class  of  ra;s  is 
sicist,  bom  in  KOnigsberg,  Prussia,  March  12,     the  same  for  all  bodies  at  the  same  tempera- 
1B24;  died  in  Berlin,  Oct.  17,  IB87.    He  was    tare."    He  associated  with  himself  Robert  W. 
graduated  at  the  nniversitj  of  his  native  city    Bunsen,  and  together  tbej  evolved  the  method 
in  1646,   vrhere  he  gave  special  attention  to    of  speotrnm  analysis,  and  in  1S60  perfected  it 
mathematics  and  physics,    in  1847  he  went  to    in  its  essentials.     It  was  at  once  recognized  as 
Berlin,  and  ayear  later  began  his  oareer  at  the    a  claaidoal  discovery,  and  its  great  valne  as  an 
university  as  a  leotnrer  on  mathematical  phjs-    analytical  method  of  investigation  in  terrestrial 
lea.    Eewascalledin  1860  to  be  Assistant  Pro-    and  celestial  chemistry  can  not  be  overestimated. 
feesorofExperimental  Physics  at  the  nnivenuty    The  history  of  spectrum  analysis  has  from  that 
of  Breslau,  and  in  18S0  accepted  the  chair  of    date  been  one  of  anbroken  progress.     In  as- 
Fhysics  at  Heidelberg,  passing  tlienoe  in  1874    troQOmy  the    constitntion    of   the  heavenly 
bodies  and  their  motions  directly  toward  or 
away  from  the  observer,  have  all  been  inveeti- 
gatedordeterminedby thisraetliod.  Tbeatinos- 
phere  of  a  star,  comet,  or  nebnla  yields  its  ooiii- 
positioD  to  the  analyst,  who  can  also  approxi- 
mately determine  the  temperatnrt:  and  pressnre 
at  the  glowing  gas.     In  chemistry,  new  metals 
have  been  fonnd  by  ite  means.    Cesium  and 
rubidinm  by  Bnnsen,  thallium  by  Crookes,  gal- 
lium by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  and  scandinm  by 
Nilsen.    Were  it  only  for  its  part  in  completing 
the  relation  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  ele- 
ments by  Mendel^eff's  law,  the  indebtedness 
of  chemistry  to  it  woald  he  great.     His  latest 
work  was  in  electricity,  and  in  1884-'86  he  pub- 
lished papers  on  the  changes  and  distribnlion 
of  electricity  in  oertun  bodies  which  he  exam- 
ined for  this  purpose.    Prof.  Kircliboti  became 
in  1870  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
oowiv  BOBEBT  iiBCHHon.  SdeDces,  and  was  an  honorary  or  correspond- 

ing member  of  the  leading  scientific  societies 
to  a  stmilnr  appointment  in  the  University  of  of  the  world,  inolniling  his  relation  as  one  of 
Berlin,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  the  very  tew  foreign  associates  of  the  National 
His  scientific  work  began  in  1846,  a  year  before  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  ITnited  States.  Bis 
be  received  his  degree  by  the  pnblication  of  a  own  Government  honored  him  with  the  title  of 
paper  in  PoBgeniiorlTs  "  Annalen  "  "  On  Elec-  "  geheiraratb,"  or  privy  councilor,  and  con- 
trio  Conduction  in  a  Thin  Plate,  and  especially  ferred  on  him  the  Prussian  order  "/"ffur  la  mi- 
in  a  Circular  One,"  soon  followed  by  other  re-  rite,"  the  highest  honor  awarded  in  Germany. 
searches  ouelectrioqnestions,  among  which  are  His  collected  papers  were  published  as  "Ge- 
those  on  conduction  in  carved  sheets,  on  Ohm's  ssmmelte  Abhsndlaogen,  von  O.  Kirchhoff" 
law,  on  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  two  (Leipsic,  1882).  His  other  works  are  "  Unter- 
influencing  spheres,  on  the  discharge  of  the  snchnngen  fitier  das  Sonnenspectrnra  und  die 
Leyden-jar,  on  the  motion  of  electricity,  on  the  Spectren  des  chemischen  Elemeute"  (Berlin, 
determination  of  the  constants  on  which  de-  1861),  translated  as  "Studies  of  theSolarSpec- 
pends  tlie  intensity  of  induced  currents,  and  Irnm  and  the  Spectra  of  Simple  Bodies"  (Lon- 
two  important  papers  on  induced  magnetism,  don,  1862);  with  Bunsen,  "Ohemische  Analyse 
Another  aeries  of  investigations  dealt  with  the  dnrch  Spectral beobach tu ng "  (Tienoa,  1861); 
equitibrium  and  motion  of  elastic  solid",  espe-  and  his  lectures  on  dynamics,  "  Vorlesnngen 
cially  in  tbeforrosofplatesand  solids,  including  ttber  analytische  Mechanik.  rait  Einschluss  der 
also  careful  experimental  determinations  of  the  Hydrodynamik  und  dor  Tbeorie  der  Elasli- 
value  of  Poisson's  ratio  for  different  sabstanoes.    cit&t  fester  Edrper  "  (T^ipno,  1874). 
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LAW  AND  WDEE  UEACHJE  OP  IBS  VHmD  different  States,  and  representing  twenty-seven 
OTATBSy  a  national  organization  or  alliance  of  lo-  leagaes.  Mr.  Elmendorf,  president  and  fonnder 
cal  leagues,  which  has  for  its  object,  as  ex-  of  the  Chicago  league,  was  chosen  president 
pressed  by  its  constitution,  **  to  maintain  the  of  the  national  organization.  This  meeting 
principle  that  the  enforcement  of  law  is  essential  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  State 
to  the  j^rpetuity  of  good  government,  and  by  league  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  numerous  local 
promotmg  the  formation  of  State  and  local  leagues  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  So  rapid 
leagues,  to  secure  in  all  proper  ways  the  enforce-  was  the  growth  of  the  movement  at  this  time 
ment  of  existing  laws  relating  to  the  liquor-traf-  that  at  the  second  annual  meeting  held  near 
fie,  and  sll  offenses  against  morals  and  the  peace  Chicago  in  August,  1684,  the  number  of  leagues 
and  good  order  of  society,  and  to  encourage  then  in  existence  was  estimated  by  the  secre- 
and  assist  the  authorities  in  maintaining  the  tary  at  about  500,  with  an  aggregate  member- 
same.^'  The  honor  of  precedence  in  the  law-  ship  of  at  least  60,000.  £x-Gk>v.  John  D.  Long, 
and-order  movement  is  claimed  by  a  '^  Society  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,''  organized  early  league  by  this  meeting,  Mr.  Elmeodorf  havini; 
in  1877  in  New  York  city,  under  the  leader-  died  in  October,  1888.  The  present  incumbent 
ship  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  which  was  instm-  of  that  office,  Hon.  Charles  U.  Bonney,  of  Chi- 
mental  in  dosing  many  of  the  saloons  of  that  cago,  succeeded  ex-Gov.  Long  in  1886. 
city.  Later  in  the  same  year  a  similar  society  Although  primarily  and  chiefly  an  organiza- 
w as  formed  in  Chicago,  to  which  the  movement,  tion  to  enforce  the  laws  against  the  liouor- 
perhaps,  owes  its  first  effective  impetus,  and  traffic,  and  though  in  some  States,  as  in  Mas- 
which  is  regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  pres-  sachnsetto,  confined  entirelv  to  thst  work,  the 
ent  national  league.  It  was  observed  during  constitution  of  the  league  does  not  restrict  it 
the  railway  riotA  of  that  year  that  a  large  por-  to  any  narrow  line  of  activity,  and  local  clubs 
tion  of  the  rioters  consisted  of  half-drunken  have  freqnentlj  attacked  other  evils.  The 
youths,  and  subsequent  inquiries  elicited  the  league  at  Cincinnati  not  only  fought  the  liquor- 
information  that  not  fewer  than  80,000  such  dealers,  but  attacked  and  closed  the  Sunday 
persons  habitually  f  reauented  the  drinking-  theatres  of  that  city.  In  Louisville  a  crusade 
saloons  of  Chicago,  ana  were  furnished  with  against  gamblers  was  undertaken ;  they  were 
liquor  in  defiance  of  the  law  against  sale  to  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
mmors.  Aroused  by  these  discoveries,  a  com-  islature  was  induced  to  make  gambling  a  felo- 
pany  of  energetic  men,  among  whom  Frederick  ny.  More  recently  the  league  at  Seattle,  Wash- 
F.  Elmendorf  and  Andrew  Paxton  were  prom-  ington  Territory,  found  an  opportunity  to 
inent,  organized  on  September  25  a  **  Citizens'  work  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  by  protect- 
League  of  Chicago  for  the  Suppression  of  the  ing  the  Chinese  when  they  were  terrorized  and 
Sale  of  Liquor  to  Minors."  The  procedure  hunted  from  that  place.  The  work  of  the 
adopted  was  simple  and  effective ;  the  prosecut-  league  is  the  aggregate  work  of  its  local  or- 
ing  agent,  Mr.  Paxton,  or  his  assistants,  visited  gan'zations.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
each  saloon  in  order,  and  whenever  a  minor  was  coUect  statistics  from  these,  but  the  efforts  of 
found  drinking,  a  complaint  was  made  before  a  any  one  are  indicative  of  the  character  of  all. 
magistrate,  and  prosecution  and  conviction  fol-  The  report  of  what  has  been  done  in  Boston 
lowed.  The  law,  which  for  seven  or  eight  is  here  presented.  The  Secretary  says: 
years  had  been  a  dead  letter,  only  two  prose-  We  believe  that  not  less  than  16,000  children  were 
cutions  and  no  convictions  having  been  made  PAtronizing  the  salooDs  in  the  city  of  Boston  when  we 
under  it,  became  at  once  an  effective  instru-  hogan  our  work.  It »  now  a  difficult  matter  to  find 
^^-*  *  r«-„;i:*«*^  «  ^.^»:..»  a«;i  ti,-*  <««i^^..  one  of  these  little  children  entenng  a  saloon.  Most 
ment  to  eradicate  a  growing  evil.     The  saloon-  ^^^  ^^e  saloona  were  open,  doing  busineae  on  the 

keepers   were  forced   to  submit,   and  m  the  Lord's  day.    Hundreds  that  were  then  open  are  now 

course  of  a  few  years  fully  five  sixths  of  the  dosed.    The  Sunday  arresta  for  drunkenness  were 

sale  of  liquors  to  minors  was  effectually  sup-  reduced,  during  the  first  year  of  our  work,  more  than 

pressed.  At  the  same  time  the  field  of  lab^r  ^K«V'd;i°^v*^K!?i^'l^^u-L^^^ 
jr  ^,  .A.  J  11  .J  J  ^'n  about  nail  as  many  aa  tney  were  aunnff  tne  year  De- 
fer the  organization  was  gradually  widened  till  fore  the  Law-and-Order  League  was  formed.  The 
it  embraced  all  forms  of  legal  opposition  to  the  membere  of  our  association  have  conducted  an  a^- 
liquor-trafiic.  tation  for  an  increase  in  the  license  fees  of  the  city 
The  knowledge  of  this  work  and  of  other  with  success,  and  as  a  result  $666,904  has  been  paid 
•t».:i...i.  ...^^»«r#„i  «.^.i.  K-  ♦K^  -KTk™  Vr^-t.  into  the  treasury  m  excess  ol  the  amount  that  It  would 
sunilarly  successful  work  by  the  New  York  ^^^  received  fVom  this  source  if  there  had  been  no 
society  soon  led  to  the  formation  of  leagues  in  Law-and-Ordcr  League.  We  found  ourselves  unable 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  other  large  centers,  to  secure  any  active  work  on  the  part  of  our  police 
which  became  valuable  agencies  in  their  sepa-  f^«»  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law.    We  bcM  and 

rate  fields.     All  these  were  united  into  a  na-  ^51^'';'^*^,  ??  w^^w^^^which  culnjmated  m  an 

»«v«  u^iuo.     x*iA    ni^«*7  "^««     VI J  'to     .   "  act  oftheLe^shiture  taking  the  power  ol  appointment 

ttonal  league,  at  a  convention  held  m  Boston,  of  the  board  controlling  our  police  force,  and  having 

Feb.  22, 1888,  containing  delegates  from  eight  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  liquor  law,  from 
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the  muDiaipalitf  and  mveeUng  It  In  tbe  Qovsmor  of  that 
the  Suie.  We  Da*  ha.ve  ■  police  force  with  ui  im-  '- 
pulae  bebiad  it.  wbicb  meuu  a  tkiclil'ul  perfonnuice 
ofdul;  in  respect  to  tliii  law  is  well  aa  to  olbera.  In 
oousequence  of  EUb  change,  there  are  SSS  fewer  plu«e 
liceoBed  in  Boston  this  jetr  than  tbere  were  last,  sod 
those  who  have  reocived  liocnsea  are  hold  to  a  more 
strict  oompliaiioe  with  the  law  which  penoita  them  to 

At  the  dose  of  1B6T  tlie  Dumber  of  leagnaa 
was  eBlimnted  at  between  TOO  and  800,  with 
■  membership  of  100,000  or  more,  diatribnted 
throQgh  nearlj  every  State  and  Territory  and 
in  Canada.  There  are  18  Stal«  or^nizatiooB. 
Maasachusetta  leads  with  9G  socieriea;  IllinoiB 
and  New  York  have  about  GO  eacb,  Pennsjl- 
vnnla  Bbout  SO,  Maine,  Uicbigao,  Ohio,  Con- 
Decticnt,  and  otliera,  from  10  to  20  each. 
BranchM  are  fonnd  in  tM  the  large  cities.  North 
and  South,  The  preseut  ofhoers  of  the  Leaeue 
are :  Preaident,  Hon.  Charles  0.  Bonney,  Chi- 
cago, III  ;  Secretary,  L.  Edwin  Dudley,  28 
School  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Treasurer,  John 
H,  Perry ;  General  Agent,  Andrew  Paiton, 
Chicago,  111.  Tbe  last  three  meetings  of  the 
league  have  been  held  in  Cincinnati,  Albany, 
and  Philadelphia. 

LiZiBCS,  EMMl,  an  American  poet,  bom  in 
New  York  oitj,  Jnly  22,  184B;  died  there, 
Nov.  19, 1887.  She  was  the  daajthtor  of  a  Jew- 
ish merchant.  While  a  mere  child,  she  wrote 
verses  of  decided  promise,  and,  still  in  her 
teens,  she  gave  to  the  public  a  volume  (now 
rare)  of  original  poems  and  translations  from 
Sobiller,  Heine,  Domse,  and  Hago.    In  1871 


qait«  her  own.  In  the  poem  tbat  gives 
lu  name  to  the  collection,  Emma  Lazaros  may 
be  said  to  have  eatahtished  her  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  originality  and  power;  and  to  have 
done  this  with  a  theme  already  aocceHafblly 
treated  by  some  of  the  most  famous  of  her  con- 
temporaries, may  well  have  called  forth  aucb 
eulogiums  as  were  showered  on  her  "Admetua  " 
by  English  critics.  The  '■  Westminst«r  Re- 
view "  declared  that  in  some  points  the  poem 
woald  bear  comparison  with ''  Balaustion's  Ad- 
venture." The  "Illustrated  London  News" 
considered  her  "  far  happier  than  Mr.  Brown- 
ing in  her  half  adaptation  of  'Euripides,'  "and 
that "  the  conflict  between  Hercules  and  Deatlt. 
and  the  return  to  life  of  Aloestis,  ore  repre- 
sented with  more  force  as  well  as  grace  in  thid 
poem  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Browning."  Tbe  true 
artist  is  shown  in  her  withdrawing  into  tbe 
dsrhneea  of  the  night  the  contending  fiKures  in 
Alcides's  awful  atrn^le,  which  is  followed  by 
a  gentle  calm,  thus  exquisitely  expressed: 
"  Through  Che  open  casement  poured 
Bright  floods  of  Bunay  l^ht;  the  air  wts  soft, 
Clear,  delieste,  us  though  a  sununer  storm 


Alcidea,  flushed  wiiji  ^ 


appeared  her  "  Admetns  and  Other  Poems," 
dedicated  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  took 
a  warm  interest  in  her  literary  career.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  influence  of  this  friend- 
ship, it  did  not  affect  the  style  of  the  yoong 
writer.  Indeed,  at  thia  time  she  seems  rather 
to  have  assimilated,  in  snch  poems  in  the  vol- 
nme  as  "Lohengrin  "and  "  Tan  nhau  serf"  some- 
thing of  the  sonorous,  limpid  rhythm  of  Tenny- 
son in  his  Arthurian  legends,  although  she 
shows  a  subtlety  of  thought  and  vigor  of  ex- 
pression, particularly  in  descriptive  passages, 


These   lines,  together  with    the  following 

iirettv  pictare  from  the  same  poem,  give  a  fiiir 
dea  of  Miss  Lazarus's  style  at  this  time : 

"To  river  paatureaafhis  flocks  and  beida 
Admetus  nxle,  where  sweet- breathed  cattle  gnasd, 
Ueifers  and  goatn  and  kids  and  foolinh  aheep, 
Dotted  cool,  spacious  meadows  with  bent  heads. 
And  necks'  soft  wool  broken  In  yellow  flakes, 
I4ibblin^  iharp-toothed   the  rich,  thick  growing 

"Alide,"  a  prose  romance  foanded  on  the 
story  of  Goethe's  love  for  Frederika  Brion,  ap- 
peared in  1874,  and  won  for  the  writer  the 
praise  of  Toarg^neff.  "Lo  Bpagnoletio,"  a 
tragedy,  was  printed  privately  in  1876.  In 
1881  she  brought  ont  "  Poems  and  Ballads  of 
Heine,"  translations  that  easily  surpass  previ- 
ons  attempts  to  put  into  English  the  verses  of 
that  difficult  poet.  The  rendering  of  "  Donna 
Clara"  is  particularly  happy,  retaining  the 
mosica]  flow  of  the  reft'ain  of  the  original. 

In  1882,  when  the  civilized  world  stood 
aghast  at  the  relentleaa  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  in  Rossia  and  Roumania,  and  thousands 
of  the  fugitives  were  driven  to  our  shores, 
Emma  X-azarus's  passive  Judaism,  fired  by  thia 
fanatical  ootburst  against  her  race,  fonnd  in- 
dignant expression  in  snch  an  indictment  ss 
"  The  Crowing  of  the  Red  Cock  " : 

"  When  tho  long  roll  of  Christian  gailt 

Aaunst  his  sim  and  kin  is  known, 

The^ood  of  tesn,  the  life-blood  spilt. 

The  agony  of  ages  shown, 
What  oceans  can  the  stain  remove 
From  ChrisldaD  law  and  Christian  lovet" 
and  in  such  stirring  lines  as  the  following  from 
"The  Banner  of  the  Jew,"  in  which  the  poet 
oalls  to  mind  the  time  when 
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"  dovn  poured 
The  Kaooabcan  clan,  who  aang 

Their  battle  anthem  to  the  Lord. 
Five  heroes  lead,  and  following,  see, 
Ten  thousand  rubh  to  victory  I 

**  Oh  for  Jerusalem's  trumpet  now, 
To  blow  a  blast  of  shattering  power, 
To  wake  the  sleepers  high  and  low, 

And  rouse  them  to  the  urgent  hour  I 
No  hand  for  vengeanoe— but  to  save, 
A  million  naked  swords  should  wave." 

These  poems,  with  others  in  the  same  rein, 
are  contaiiied  in  Miss  Lauras's  last  Tolome, 
**  Sitngs  of  a  Semite,"  in  which  is  also  her  trage- 
dy in  five  acts,  **  The  Dance  to  Death,"  foaiided 
on  the  homing  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  a  Ger- 
man ghetto  during  tlie  middle  ages.  Apart 
from  championship  of  her  race  through  the 
press,  Miss  Lazarus  labored  personally  among 
the  refugees  in  Kew  York,  and  helped  to  estab- 
lish them  in  manual  occupations.  Her  pen  wns 
now  devoted  solely  to  Jewish  subjects.  She 
learned  Hebrew  so  as  to  read  the  rsalms  and 
Isaiah  in  the  original,  and  studied  the  poets 
Solomon  Ben  Judah  Gabiro),  Moses  Ben  Ezra, 
and  Abou  Hassan  Ben  Ha-levi,  who,  under  the 
mild  rule  of  the  Moors,  flourished  on  the  Ibe- 
rian peniosula  during  the  '*dark  ages"  of 
Christianity.  Some  of  her  translations  from 
the  Hebrew,  from  these  sources,  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  ritual  of  the  New  York 
Temple  Emmanuel  Congregation.  *^By  the 
Waters  of  Babylon,"  the  last  of  her  contribu- 
tions to  the  periodical  press,  appeared  in  '*  The 
Century  "  during  the  summer  of  1887.  It  is 
a  series  of  exquisite  little  prose  poems^  recapit- 
ulating Uie  persecutions  of  the  Jews  from  the 
expulsion  from  Spain — on  the  day  that  Colum- 
bus discovered  America — up  to  the  present 
time.  A  memorial  number  of  '^The  Ameri- 
can Hebrew,"  to  which  she  had  been  a  con- 
tributor, containing  tributes  to  her  memory, 
was  i98ued  shortly  after  her  death. 

UBEBIA,  the  Americo-Alrican  republic,  on 
the  western  coa^t  of  Africa,  occupying  what  is 
known  as  the  Grain  Coast.  It  was  founded  in 
1822  by  enfranchised  negroes  from  the  United 
States. 

Ana  aii  PipilatlM. — The  boundary  begins  on 
the  north,  at  the  south  bank  of  Manna  river, 
about  6^  80'  north  latitude,  and  runs  as  far 
south  as  San  Pedro  river,  about  4^  20'  south 
latitude,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles.  It  ex- 
tends into  the  interior  about  200  miles.  The 
area  is  about  14,800  square  miles.  The  total 
popuhition  is  estimated  at  1,068,000,  all  of  the 
African  race,  of  which  number  18,000  are 
Americo-Liberians,  and  the  remaining  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants.  Monrovia,  the  capital,  had  an 
estimated  population  in  1884  of  8,400.  Other 
towns  are  Robertspurt,  1,200;  Buchanan  and 
Edma,  6,000 ;  and  Harper,  8,000,  with  suburbs, 
8,650. 

rfaunNM. — For  1888  the  revenue  was  officially 
returned  at  £84,802,  and  expenditure  at  £81«- 
498 ;  for  1884,  revenue  £88,000,  expenditure, 
£82,600;  and  for  1885,  revenue  £40,000,  and 


expenditure,  £82,500.  The  principal  part  of 
the  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  duties, 
while  the  expenditure  is  chiefly  the  cost  of  the 
general  administration.  In  August,  1871,  the 
republic  laid  the  foundation  of  a  public  debt  by 
contracting  a  loan  of  $600,000  at  7  per  cent, 
interest,  to  be  redeemed  in  flfteen  years.  The 
loan  was  issued  in  England,  but  no  interest  has 
been  paid  on  it  since  1874,  the  Government  of 
the  republic  being  bankrupt. 

€fBBene«— The  exports  for  1888  were  valued 
at  £200,000,  and  the  imports  at  £160,000.  In 
1888,  826  vessels,  of  260,427  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  Liberian  ports.  There  are  no  statistics 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  republic  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  annual  statement  of  trade  and  navigation 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  not  mentioning 
Liberia  but  only  **  western  coast  of  Africa  (ex- 
cluding the  British  and  other  colonies)."  The 
value  of  the  exports  and  British  imports  thus 
designated  was  as  follows  in  the  five  years 
from  1881  to  1886: 


TKAR. 


1881 
1888 
1888 
1884 
1880 


Kxpcrt  turn  Wcrtr 
•n  AfHoito 
OiMtBriUla. 


£1,449416 
1,668588 
1,617318 
14)60,408 
1,181,097 


of 


hb 
Vfmktm 


£884,887 

879^85 

1,847,868 

1,118,640 

779,868 


The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Western 
Africa  to  Great  Britain  in  1886  were  palm-oil, 
of  the  value  of  £649,147;  nuts,  £190,988: 
caoutchouc,  £148,297;  ivory,  £117,824.  The 
British  imports  into  Western  Africa  consist 
mainly  of  cotton  manufactures,  which  were 
valued  at  £299,808  in  1886. 

New  Tentterj. — The  extent  of  the  new  terri- 
tory of  Medina  is  not  yet  known.  The  popula- 
tion of  Liberia  within  its  former  boundaries 
was  estimated  at  718,000,  and  that  of  Medina 
at  700,000.  The  National  Legislature  in  1884 
opened  three  new  ports  of  entry,  San  Pedro, 
Manna,  and  Niffon.  Foreigners  have  the  right 
to  trade  at  them. 

QtmnmtaL — ^The  Constitution  of  the  republic 
is  modeled  on  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
executive  is  vested  in  a  president,  and  the  legis- 
lative power  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses 
called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. The  president  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  elected  for  two  years,  and 
the  Senate  for  four  years.  There  are  thirteen 
members  of  the  lower  house  and  eight  of  the 
upper.  The  president  must  be  thirty-five 
years  of  age  and  have  real  property  to  the 
value  of  £600.  The  President  in  1884-'86  was 
Hilary-Richard- Wright  John}>on;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, James  M.  Thompson.  The  President's 
Oabinet  was  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State, 
E.  J.  Bifrclay ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  M. 
T.  Worrell ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  B.  J.  K. 
Anderson;  Postmaster-General,  J.  Th.  Wiles; 
Attorney-General,  W.  M.  Davis;  the  com- 
mander of  the  military  forces  is  Brigadier- Gen- 
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eral  R.  A.  ShermaD ;  the  President  of  the  handreds  of  natives,  converting  and  enllgfat- 
Benate  is  the  Vice-president  of  the  repablic.  ening  them,  and  teaching  them  the  art  of  sys- 
The  Speaker  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  tematic  labor.  At  Arthington  there  is  also  a 
is  J.  N.  Lewis ;  the  Supreme  Judge  is  0.  L.  private  missionary  school,  supported  by  Ed- 
Parsons  ;  the  United  States  Consul  at  Monro-  ward  S.  Morris,  of  Philadelpnia.  There  are 
via  died  after  a  few  months'  service,  and C.  H.  several  other  mission  schools;  but  the  ednca- 
J.  Tajlor,  wlio  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  tional  facilities  are  few  and  poor.  Of  the 
resigned  in  a  short  time.  There  is  now  no  U.  Americo- African  children,  not  ten  per  cent,  are 
8.  consul  in  Monrovia.  The  republic  has  con-  in  school,  and  of  the  entire  native  and  Liberia 
eluded  treaties  with  the  German  Empire,  Great  population  not  one  per  cent,  is  receiving  any 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy,  the  instruction. 

United  States,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and        CUnatet — ^The  climate  is  somewhat  like  that 

Norway, Portugal,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Hayti.  of  southern  Florida.    The  grass  and  foliage  are 

Aimj* — There  is  no  standing  army.     Militia  always  green.    The  thermometer  averages  72^ 

service  is  obligatory  upon  all  citizens  from  six-  for  about  six  months ;  for  about  three  months 

teen  to  fifty  years  of  age.    The  militia  is  com-  it  is  from  85*^  to  90^,  and  it  never  remains  for 

posed  of  a  brigade  of  four  regiments.  aoy  length  of  time  above  95^.    The  rainy  sea- 

Edieadea. — A  fresh  impulse  has  been  given  to  son  begins  in  Liberia  in  May,  and  ceases  in  Oo- 

the  educational  department  by  the  reopening  of  tober.    It  is  dry  the  remainder  of  the  year, 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  seminary  in  Monrovia,  Terrilio  tornadoes  precede  and  end  the  rainy 

which  admits  students  of  ail  denominations  of  season.    About  the  middle  of  December  there 

Christians.    At  Bassa,  a  graduate  of  Liberia  is  a  cold,  disagreeable,  and  dangerous  wind. 

College  has  charge  of  a  school  in  which  the  called  the  **  harmattan  wind,"  blowing  for 

higher  branches  are  pursued.    The  Alexander  from  four  to  six  weeks.    During  these  winds 

High  School,  now  located  in  Clay  Ashland,  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset  av- 

nnder  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  anoth-  erages  66^,  and  it  seldom  rises  higher  than  80** 

er  gpraduate  of  Liberia  College,  is  also  doing  at  any  time  during  the  day.    The  harmattan 

good  work ;  and  the  preparatory  school  in  the  comes  from  the  interior,  some  say  from  the 

college  is  being  carried  on  with  commendable  Desert  of  Sahara.    It  injures  vegetation  and 

energy  and  profit.    The  two  schools  at  Ar-  affects  the  lower  animals,  and  man  does  not 

thington,  aggregating  seventy-eight  pupils,  and  escape.    This  is  the  sickly  season.    Otherwise, 

the  school  at  Brewerville,  numbering  thirty,  an  equable  temperature  prevails.  TheAmerico- 

supported  by  the  American  Colonization  So-  African  Republic,  like  Holland,  has  a  low,  flat 

ciety,  are  prosperous.  The  Government  schools  coast.  Marshes  and  swamps  of  mangrove-trees 

are  instructing  as  many  as  will  attend  them,  abound.    These  trees  thrive  in  mud.    They  are 

A  compulsory  pystem  of  education  here  is  im-  found  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  form  a 

practicable  at  present.  close,  impenetrable  thicket.    They  spread  rap- 

KeHgtat — Church  and  state  are  separate.  All  -  idly,  and  the  leaves  and  branches  faU  and  rot, 
religious  beliefs  are  tolerated.  Most  of  the  and  form  a  sickening  mass  of  decayed  vegeta- 
evangelical  denominations  are  doing  missionary  tion.  In  the  dry  season  particularly,  the  sun 
work  in  Liberia.  The  Presbyterians  were  the  brings  out  from  this  bed  of  putrefaction  an  ex- 
pioneers.  The  name  of  Archibald  Alexander,  traoivdinary  amount  of  poison  that  mingles 
first  dean  of  Princeton  Seminary,  has  been  with  the  air,  and  both  man  and  beast  inhale 
commemorated  in  the  Alexander  High  School  disease  and  receive  the  seeds  of  infirmity  and 
of  Liberia.  The  Baptists  began  their  mission-  death.  This  malarial  coast  belt  is  the  great 
ary  work  very  early,  and  with  great  vigor,  and  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
they  have  the  most  flourishing  churches.  The  ment  of  Liberia.  The  process  of  aoclimattcm 
Methodists  are  largely  represented,  and  their  must  be  passed  through  even  by  colored  per- 
missionary  societies  of  the  United  States  have  sons,  and  for  the  first  six  months  it  is  quite  as 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  evangelical  work,  trying  to  them  as  to  the  whites.  Back  from 
The  Episcopalians  have  prosecuted  work  in  the  Liberian  coast,  however,  are  the  hills  of 
Liberia  with  amazing  persistency  and  great  re-  the  Finley  and  the  Kong  mountains,  with  a 
salts.    Their  schools  at  Cape  Palmos  and  Cape  salubrious  climate. 

Mount  have  benefited  hundreds  of  natives.  Re-       R«Maife& — The  resources  of  the  Americo* 

cently  a  scholarly  and  pious  colored  man  was  African  republic  are  rich  and  varied.    The  soil 

made  Bishop  of  Cape  ralmos  and  parts  adja-  contains  gold,  silver,  and  iron  in  great  abun- 

cent.     For  twenty  years  or  more  a  board  of  dance.    The  iron -ore  yields  sixty  per  cent,  and 

philanthropists  in  Boston,  and  one  in  New  is  found  near  the  surface.    The  natives  nse  gold 

York,  have  prosecuted  missionary  educational  and  iron  in  certain  crude  manufactures,  and 

work  in  connection  with  Liberia  Collesre ;  but  they  do  not  mine  for  these  metals.    English 

the  condition  of  ttie  country  and  the  people  has  capitalists  are  digging  gold  at  Axim,  south  of 

not  been  favorable  to  great  success.    It  is  pro-  Liberia,  and  the  same  rich  vein  passes  through 

posed  to  establish  an  industrial  department  in  Liberia.     Capital  is  needed  to  utilize  these 

connection  with  the  college.    The  Lutherans  mines.    The  resources  of  the  forests  are  almost 

have  sustained  for  years  a  manual-labor  school  inexhaustible,  and  they  are  within  the  reach 

and  mission  near  Arthington,  and  have  reached  of  simple  industry.    Palm-trees  are  found  in 
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great  abundance,  and  yield  annnally  ao  enor-  weavers  of  cloth,  and  their  dyers,  carpeotersi 
mous  growth  of  nuts  and  oil.  0am- wood  and  merchant?,  teachers,  doctors,  and  fanners,  and 
rabber-treea  also  abound,  and  are  very  vala-  are  engaged  in  many  of  the  pursuits  common 
able  for  export.  Millions  of  dollars  go  annu-  to  our  most  advanced  civilized  life.  The  food 
ally  out  of  Europe  and  America  to  the  West  of  the  natives  consists  of  rice,  cassava,  beef, 
Coast;  thousands  go  to  Liberia  to  purchase  mutton,  game,  fish,  palm-oil,  and  palm-butter; 
palm-oil,  pnlm-nnts,  cam-wood,  and  rubber,  and  their  drink  is  water  and  palm-wine. 
Added  to  this  is  ivory,  one  of  the  most  valu- '  Pelygaay  aii  8laTery« — Two  customs,  inter- 
able  articles  of  trade,  which  lieit  around  in  woven  with  the  warp  and  woof  of  their  social 
parts  of  the  interior  like  common  rocks.  The  system,  are  evils  that  can  not  be  removed  ez- 
forests  contain  different  varieties  of  valuable  cept  by  slow,  moral  processes— polygamy  and 
timber.  Growing  almost  everywhere  are  ma-  slavery.  The  former  evil  is  not  as  wide-spread 
h(»gany,  oak,  hickory,  rose- wood,  mulberry,  as  one  would  suppose.  Th%  man  that  wants  a 
and  other  valuable  trees  which  could  be  se-  girl  to  wife,  must  first  get  together  the  pur- 
cured  easily,  and  at  little  cost.  There  is  a  chase-money  in  the  form  of  oxen,  bullocks,  or 
great  variety  of  fruit-irees;  oranges,  limes,  some  other  article  of  trade.  A  woman  has  no 
guavas,  plantains,  pine-apples,  sour  sops,  and  choice  in  the  matter  of  marriage.  Often  she 
others  grow  everywhere,  and  are  remarked  is  chosen  while  still  a  child.  The  wife  is  prop- 
for  their  delicious  flavor.  The  soil  is  very  erty,  and  is  in  absolute  submission  to  her  hus- 
rich,  and  may  be  cultivated  with  a  stick.  If  band.  She  never  sits  down  to  meals  with 
it  is  simply  scratched,  and  the  seed  dropped  him,  and  always  treats  him  as  her  lord, 
in.  there  is  an  abundant  hai'vest.  Most  of  the  Liberia  is  the  fruit  of  American  colonization, 
table  vegetables  may  be  raised,  snch  as  Guinea  The  first  practical  colonizationist  was  a  negro, 
corn,  sweet  potntoes,  beans,  tomatoes,  okra,  Paul  CufiTee,  of  Massachusetts.  This  bold  lead- 
watermeh^ns,  cabbages,  and  turnips.  The  na-  er,  full  of  zeal  for  the  civilization  of  Africa, 
tives  cultivate  a  vegetable  somewhat  like  the  took,  in  1815,  forty  colored  persons  in  his  own 
sweet  potato,  which  they  call  eddoes,  and  an-  vessel,  at  his  own  expense,  from  Boston,  to 
other  like  the  turnip,  which  they  call  cassavas.  Sierra  I^eone,  which  was  the  colony  estab- 

The  Americo- Africans  raise  and  export  prin-  lished  on  the  West  African  Ooast  by  Great 
cipally  coffee  and  sugar.  They  could  add  to  Britain,  for  the  reception  of  slaves  taken  from 
these  articles  ginger,  pepper,  ground-nuts,  in-  the  Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
digo,  arrow-root,  and  cotton,  which  is  found  emigrants  from  the  United  States  and  the  West 
everywhere  in  a  wild  state.  Enterprise  and  Indies  and  their  descendants  are  called  '^Li- 
industry,  backed  by  a  little  capital,  might  ac-  berians.*^  They  were  sent  out  by  the  Ameri- 
oomplish  great  results  here.  The  coffee  of  Li-  can  Oolonization  Society, 
beria  is  the  best  in  the  world.  It  is  indige-  Up  to  Jan.  1,  1867,  18,180  emigrants  had 
nous.  Hull,  in  his  work  on  coffee-culture,  gives  gone  to  Liberia,  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
the  Liberian  coff«*e  the  first  place.  It  is  siipe-  emment  had  returned  to  Africa  5,722  captured 
rior  to  Java  and  Mocha,  both  in  the  size  of  the  slaves.  But  since  1867  there  has  been  a  re- 
berry  and  the  deliciousness  of  the  flavor.  markable  decrease  in  the  number  of  colored 

nie  Nattves. — The  people  are  divided  into  two  people  who  have  left  America  for  Africa.  The 
classes :  1,  the  aborigines,  who  are  the  indig-  Oolonization  Society  pays  the  emigrant's  pass- 
enous  tribes,  and  the  slaves  recaptured  from  age,  and  provides  for  his  maintenance  for  six 
slave- ships  and  returned  to  Africa ;  and,  2,  the  months.  The  Government  gives  every  married 
colored  colonizers  from  the  United  States  and  emigrant  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  and  every 
the  West  Indies,  and  their  descendants.  The  single  man  ten  acres.  This  land  is  covered 
natives,  as  the  aborigines  are  called,  are  divided  with  trees  and  a  thick  undergrowth,  and  must 
into  tribes,  named  Veys,  Mandingoes,  Kroos,  be  cleared  and  prepared  for  planting.  Ooffee 
Golahs.  Greboes,  Pessehs,  Bassos,  and  Deys.  scions  must  be  bought,  and  set  out,  and  in 
They  differ  in  dialect,  as  do  the  people  of  three  or  four  years  the  crop  matures.  There 
Great  Britain  even  to-day.  The  Mandingoes  are  no  horses  or  oxen  in  use.  The  emigrant 
are  a  tall  and  sinewy  race,  while  the  Kroomen  must  build  his  house,  and  muRt  struggle  hard^ 
are  the  sailors,  navigating  all  the  steamers  and  if  he  would  enjoy  life.  But  after  ten,  twenty, 
ships  that  do  business  in  African  waters.  The  it  may  be  thirty  years  of  earnest  effort,  he 
Krooman  was  never  a  slave ;  he  was  too  use-  settles  down  under  his  own  vine  and  tig-tree  a 
ful  to  the  slave-trader  as  a  sailor.  Every  male  happy,  contented,  and  wealthy  farmer. 
Kroo  has  a  blue  band  tattooed  upon  his  fore-  Tne  republic  is  exclusively  a  negro  state, 
head.  These  tribes  dwell  in  towns,  each  town  White  persons  can  not  now  become  citizens  or 
having  its  chief.  The  houses  are  neatly  con-  hold  property  in  Liberia.  It  is  seriously  argued 
structed  of  b;imboo.  The  Veys  live  in  conical  that  the  country  will  not  prosper  until  tliis  ob- 
d  wellings,  with  a  porch,  in  which  they  usually  stacle  is  removed,  and  citizenship  and  the  rights 
hang  a  hammock  of  their  own  manufacture,  of  property  be  opened  to  all.  There  is  a  move- 
The  houses  are  comparatively  neat,  and  the  ment  on  foot  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  for- 
African  wife  prides  herself  on  keeping  her  eigners,  so  as  to  encourage  tnem  to  make  in- 
home  tidy  and  in  order.  They  have  their  vestments.  It  is  propoe^  to  allow  them  i 
smiths,  who  work  in  iron  and  gold,  their  1.  To  trade  and  do  business  anywhere  in  the 
VOL.  xxTii. — 27  A 
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republic.    Now  they  are  confined  to  tlie  aea-  authority  of  State  law,  "the  fir«t  example,  H 

porta,  and  are  not  allowed  to  establish  facto-  is  believed,  of  municipal  aid  to  a  library  in  the 

ries  or  stores  up  the  rivers,  or  in  the  interior.  United  States.*' 

2.  To  lease  land  for  a  long  term  of  years,  per-  The  earliest  legislation  for  libraries  in  the 

haps  ninety  nine.   Now  the  limitation  is  twenty  United  States  took  the  form  of  general  laws 

years.    Such  an  innovation  would  certainly  en-  providing  for  tlie  incorporation  of  library  asso- 

courage  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  and  ciations,  variously  called  subscription,  proprie- 

energize  the  republic.    Most  of  the  colored  peo>  tary,  social,  and  even  public  libraries.    There 

pie  who  have  emigrated  to  Africa  were  poor  and  is  now  a  general  law,  providing  for  the  ineor- 

comparatively  ignorant,  and  in  this  new  country  poration  of  such  associations,  in  each  of  the 

and  hostile  climate  they  have  ei^joyed  neither  sixteen  States :  Oalifomia,  Colorado,  Florida, 

the  support  of  large  capital,  nor  the  direction  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine, Massachusetts,  Missouri, 

of  general  intelligence.    They  curried  to  Africa  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 

very  little  idea  of  voluntary,  systematic  labor.  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 

They  worked  in  America  more  ft*om  outside  Wisconsin. 

than  inside  inflaences.    The  climate  is  against  In  twenty-three  States  and  Territories — ^Ala- 

the  people.    Their  edacation  has  been  agaiuht  bams,  Arizona,  Oulifomia,  Colorado,  Georgia, 

tliem,  and  they  have  increased  their  weakness  Illinois,    Indiana,    Iowa,    Kansas,    Maryland, 

•by  lying  down  on  native  muscle  and  depend*  Massachusetts,    Minnesota,  Mississippi,    Mon- 

ing  too  much  on  foreign  philanthropy.    Even  tana,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 

after  sixty  years  of  opportunity,  and  thirty-  Tennessee,  Virginia,   Vermont,'  Washington, 

seven  years  of  national  existence,  there  are  no  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming — ^the  libraries  and 

railroads,  no  horses  or  oxen  in  use,  except  at  buildings  of  these  associations  are  exempted 

Cape  Palmas.    See  ^^  Liberia,"  by  T.  McCants  from  taxation ;  and  in  A]aba^kfl^  Connecticot, 

Stewart  (New  York,  1886).  District  of  Columbia,  IllinoisTKansaa,  Massa- 

LIBEIET  LEGISLATIOI.  Previous  to  the  chnsetts,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
Revolution,  and  for  many  years  after,  there  cousin,  private  libraries  to  a  certain  amount  are 
appears  to  have  been  no  legislation  in  this  exempt  from  taxation  or  attachment 
country  for  the  support  of  free  public  libraries  In  1835  New  York  passed  a  law  establishing 
from  public  taxes.  The  idea  of  the  free  public  district  libraries,  not  libraries  for  schools  but 
library,  as  it  is  known  to-day,  was  not  yet  for  the  people,  in  districts  of  the  size  of  a 
evolve(l.  There  are  in  the  town  records  of  school-district,  the  voters  in  which  were  an- 
Uoston  for  1686  and  169/^  notes  relating  to  ^^  the  thorized  to  levy  a  tax  of  $20  to  start,  and  $10 
library  room  In  the  east  end  of  the  town-  annually  to  continue  a  library.  Another  law 
house,**  and  concerning  "all  bookes  or  other  in  1888  appropriated  $55,000  annually  to  the 
things  belonging  to  the  library,'*  and  in  a  will  school  diirt;ricts  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
of  1674  ten  volumes  are  bequeathed  '*to  the  required  them  to  raise  by  taxation  a  similar 
public  library  in  Boston  or  elsewhere,**  whi(*h  amount  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1848  author- 
prove  that  such  a  library  existed  then,  but  it  ity  was  granted  school  districts  to  use  the 
was  probably  destroyed  in  the  town-house  in  library  fund  for  the  purchase  of  school  appa- 
the  fire  of  1747.  ratns,  and  the  payment  of  teachers*  salaries, 

The  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  pissed  an  provided  the  district  libraries  contained  100  to 

act,  Nov.  16,  1700,  for  the  preservation  of  a  125  volumes,  according  as  there  were  less  or 

library  which  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  D.  D.,  found-  more  than  fifty  scholars  fh>m  five  to  nxteen 

er  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  years  of  age  in  the  district.    The  libraries  in- 

Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  had  sent  to  Charles-  crensed  up  to  1858,  when  they  contained  an 

ton  **for  the  publiok  use**  in  that  province.  aggregate  of  1,604,210  volumes.    From  1858 

The  Philadelphia  Library  Company  was  in-  to  1886  the  State  expended  $1,]  95,422  for  these 

corporated  in  1742,  but  was  started  ten  year^  district  libraries,   ^*  and  yet  they  have  been 

earlier  by  Bei^amin  Frnuklin  as  a  subscription  steadily  running  down  daring  this  period,  and 

library,  "  the  mother,*'  he  called  it,  '*  of  all  the  the  number  of  books  have  decreased  more  than 

North  American  subscription  libraries,**  being  one  half,*'  says  the  State  superintendont  in 

**  imitated  by  other  towns  and  in  other  prov-  1886.    The  number  of  volumes  reported  in  the 

inoes.**  The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Library  Society,  libraries  in  1886  is  784,506. 

organized  in  1748,   after  several  failures  to  Twenty-one  States  foUowed  New  York  in 

f^ecure  a  charter,  was  finally  incorporated  in  passing  statutes  providing  for  the  establishment 

1755.     The  New  York  Society  Library  was  ofschool-district  libraries:  California,  Colorado, 

incorporated  in  1754.     Many  towns  in  New  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas, 

England  had  libraries  at  an  early  date.    Salis-  Maine,   Maryland.    Massachosetta,  Mississippi, 

bury,  Conn.,  before  the  Revolution,  received  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 

a  gift  of  200  volumes  for  a  library  which  flour-  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,   Rhode  Island, 

ished  until  the  town  was  nearly  a  century  old;  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  But  in  all  the  system 

and  in  1803  Caleb  Bingham  presented  to  the  has  proved  a  failure,  because  the  unit  (the  dis- 

childrenof  the  same  town  8  small  library  which  trict)  was  too  small;   the  amount  of  money 

prospered  for  many  years,  receiving  orcasionsl  annually  obtainable  in  each  was  too  insignifi- 

grants  of  money  from  the  town  without  the  cant,  and  the  number  of  volumes  too  few  to 
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keep  ap  a  public  iDterest  in  the  care,  circnla-  end  or  lease  libranr  building.    Towns  and  villages 

tion,  or  prewr vation  of  the  books.    From  y enr  ^yj^^  *  ^.  ^^^  ?^"^,?  °^Ji?  SSf^  V^'?  ™j^^*  ®" 

*^  «.La«  Tk^oa  q»o^ao  k«»A  ^k»n..<wi  ^k^:.  i«.»<i  the  dollar;  dttesof  leas  than  100,000 inhabitants,  one 

to  year  these  Statea  have  chuiged  their  laws  „„, .  ^^d  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitanto,  one  fifth 

or  passed  statutes  providing  for  pabhc  town  of  amiU.    City  ooimcils  have  power  to  leffulate  the 

libraries.  amount  to  be  appropriated.    A  special  secUon  relates 

The  earliest  free  public  town  library,  unless  ^  boqucsu.    There  are  forty-live  pablic  Ubrarica  in 

established  at  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  in  1883,  is  for  public  libnries  i£  a  nngle  pangnph  of  an  act 
stiU  in  existence,  but  was  maintained  by  the  pMsed  in  1871,  concerainK  tSo  election  and  duties  of 
town  for  nearly  seventeen  years  before  the  a  board  of  school  oommisnoncn.  They  are  author- 
general  State  law  was  pas8e<l.  In  March,  1848,  '^^^  ^^7  »  ^  ^\?^?^  not  exceeding  one  fifth 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court  passed  an  act  of  one  miir^<»chdplfiir  of  taxable  property  for  Uie 
bii^  waoMvuuecbM  uouvi  Ai  Y'""' "  P«w"*~  »"  »^^  support  of  froo  librancs,  to  fit  up  rooms,  buy  books, 
authonzing  the  city  of  Boston  to  levy  a  tax  of  paV  wlaries,  make  and  enforoe  illations,  ind  pre^ 
$6,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  scribe  penalties  for  their  vioUtion.  The  library  asso- 
library,  and  in  1851  made  the  act  apply  to  all  ciations  law  was  extended,  and  cities  were  autnorizod 

the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State.    But  to  the  ^J'^^  ^^^TJ^^""  ^'^•J?^*  "  I?i?''    '"'*'* 

New  Uampshire  Legiskture  belongs  the  ciydit  Se"^U:?^^"volS^^^  SiS^^nTth^  h^v^^I 

of  passing  the  first  general  law,  approved  July  goo  volumes ;  the  othen  are  township  libraries  with 

7,  1849,  authorizing  towns  to  maintain  libraries  less  than  1,000  volumes  eadi,  probably  the  outcome  of 

free  to  all  inhabitants.  ^^  ^^^  district  system.    An  act  passed  in  188S  pro- 

In  the  following  Sut^the^^^^  i^^  u^,«riI^o??S2"  s^^d^^^^^^ 

legislaUOD  except  for  the  State  library :  Dela-  .hsll  offer  to  the  trustees  of  the  town  where  it  is  lol 

ware,   Kentucky,    Louisiana,  Nevada,   North  oated  to  make  it  a  free  public  library,  the  trustees  may 

Carolina,  Oregon,  and  South  Oarolina.    The  l<>vy  a  tax  of  not  less  than  one  ouaitcr  nor  more  tlmn 

General  Government  has  provided  for  Territo-  **^  ^l"?^  ''''.5  "*"  *1"  ^  ^^^  ^'^il?!?^  ''***" 

•.Sal  nKi.A*;Aa  fi^-  fK^  noA  yx#  ♦k^  i/k^oU»n«^.  -«^  nation,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  oincers  of  the  libranr 

nal  libraries  for  tibe  use  of  the  legislatures  and  for  the  nurehaie  of  books,  and  shall  continue  it  annu- 

courts  of  the  rerntones.  ally  so  lonir  as  the  money  raised  is  properly  applied 

The  following  list  contains  a  summary  of  the  by  the  library  officen. 

legislation  with  some  of  the  sUtisticsof  the  Iflwa  in  1840  enacted  a  district  libraTyUw ;  in  1878 

several  State.  «»d  Territorie..  'Cl^^y^'^^'^^'^'^V^'^Xlmt^^ 

Azbona  in  its  school  law,  passed  in  1885,  peimits  dollar  of  assessed  valuation,  for  the  support  of  ajpub- 

school   trustees  in   townships  where  there  are  100  liclibraiy.  There  are  eiffht  free  libraries  in  the  State, 

school  children  to  use  $50  of  the  school  ftind,  and  any  with  an  agfcrcgate  of  29,U6  volumes, 

donations  they  may  receive,  for  the  purchase  of  books  Kanaas  noMcd  a  fteo  public  library  law  in  1886,  hav- 

for  school  libraries,  to  be  free  to  teachers  and  pupils,  ing  had  the  general  experience  with  district  libraries 

and  to  residents  on  pavment  of  sudi  monthly  fee  as  since  1870. 

the  trustees  may  prescribe.  ICsine^  statute,  passed  in  1864,  provides  that  any 

(Mifimia,  in  1^54,  adopted  a  diotrict  Ubrarv  law,  town  may  raise  bv  taxation  one  dollar  on  each  nta- 

similar  to  that  of  New  York.    In  1878  a  full  library  ble  poll  for  the  rorming  of  a  public  libraiy;  and 

law  on  the  model  of  the  Illinois  statute  wns  passed,  thereafter  twenty-five  cents  annually  fbrits  mainte- 

There  are  sixteen  public  libraries  in  tiie  State  aggre-  nance.    This  allowance  is  so  meager  that  without  aid 

gating  181,118  volumes.  from  private  individuals  no  libranea  could  be  fonned ; 

(Uoadoy  in  1872,  enacted  n  law  based  on  that  of  there  are  but  twelve  public  libraries  in  the  State,  ag- 

Illinois,  but  no  city  or  town  has  taken  advantage  of  gregating  85,409  volumes.     A  protection  law  was 

its  provisions.    The  only  free  library  in  the  StiwB,  at  passed  in  1877. 

Penver,  was  established  by  contributions  made  by  the  Masaaolrasstti  began  in  1851  with  a  law  like  that  of 

Board  of  Trade.  Maine:  in  1859  allowed  a  larger  tax.  and  in  1869 

Oozmeotlimt  passed  a  school  library  law  in  1889 ;  a  adopted  the  New  Hampshire  freedom  trom  limitation 

town  library  law  in  1869,  restricting  taxation  as  in  and  authorized  a  city  or  town  to  raise  any  sum  it 

Maine.    Thepublicllbrafy  laws  of  1876  and  1876  per-  deemed  necessary,  also  borrowing  its  provision  for 

mitted  a  city  or  town  to  establish  a  library,  but  made  the  receipt  of  gins  and  boouests.    An  act  of  1870 

no  provision  for  its  support  by  taxation.     In  1881  a  **  for  the  establishment  of  oistricts  for  maintaining 

law  was  poaHod  permitting  towns  to  levy  a  tax  of  two  street  lamps,"  grants  power   **  to   maintain   street 

mills  on  the  dollu*  of  valuation.    Fmes  for  penal  lamps,  establish  and  maintain  libraries,  and  maintain 

offenses  may  be  applied  for  the  support  of  a  public  sidewalks."    A  protection  law  was  passed  in  1872. 

library.    There  are  but  sixteen  public  libraries  in  tiie  There  are  192  public  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of 

State,  aggregating  48,814  volumes.  1,770,886  volumes,  '^  nearly  as  many,"  says  Dr.  Wm. 

Dakota  in  the  act  of  1888,  establishing  a  common^  F.  Poole,  ^^  as  are  contained  in  all  the  other  public 

school  system,  authorizes  the  school  board  of  any  libraries  of  the  Dnited  States." 

township  to  buy  a  circulating  library,  of  the  value  of  mflUfaB  is  unioue  in  having  in  the  first  Constitution 

not  more  than  $500:  the  books  to  Ix:  wlccted  from  a  of  the  State  the  clause :  **  The  Legislature  nhall  also 
list  s^prc 
struct  ion, 

publishere.           ,      _,   ,                 .        .          «,               , 

books  under  regulations  premnibed    by  the  school  in  the  other  States  which  introduced  it,  a  thorough 

board.  public  library  law,  like  that  of  Illinois^  wss  enacted 

mfaiols  in  1872  enacted  a  hiw,  with  minute  details  m  1877.    The  State  has  167  public  libraries,  aggregate 

for  the  establishment,  government,  and  management  ing  281,866  volumes;  thirty-four  have  178,944  vol- 

of  public  libraries,  which  has  been  largely  followed  in  umes;  the  remainder  are  township  libniriee  of  less 

other  Western  States.    It  provides  a  board  of  nine  di-  than  1,000  volumes  each. 

reoton,  an  independent    body  nominated   by    tiie  Mimiasota  has  a  district  library  law  ;  in  1867  enacted 

mayor  and  approved  by  the  city  council,  but  having  a  law  exemptinsr  libraries  and  their  buildings  fVom  tax- 

the  exclusive  control  of  the  ubrary  and  power  to  ation,  and  m  1876  passed  an  act  for  their  protection. 
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.  IQwmil  in  1885  enacted  a  nubile  libimrv  law^  draft-  authorities  to  make  provision  for  the  payments  of 
edbyMr.  Crunden,  of  tiie  St.  Louis  PudHc  Library,  such  appropriations.  An  act  passed  May  13,  1887, 
It  follows  the  Illinois  law,  with  slight  changes.  provides  for  towns  or  cities  of  Icbs  than  80,000  popu- 
.  Ifff"tf»*^  passed  in  1888  a  law  of  the  Illinois  plan,  lation.  Any  libraxr  association  in  such  a  town  own- 
providing  tnat  the  munioipal  authorities  of  any  inoor-  ing  $4,000  worth  of  real  estate  or  paying  $800  annual 
poreted  town  or  city  may  establish  a  free  pubao  libra-  rent,  and  also  owning  at  least  5,000  volumes  main- 
ry,  and  may  levy  a  tax  for  its  support  not  exceeding  tained  as  a  free  public  library,  may  apply  to  the  oom- 
one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  a-ssessed  vuluation.  But  the  mon  council  or  other  proper  authority  for  $1,000  for 
question  of  establishing  the  library  mu:»t  first  be  sub-  each  15,000  volumes  circulated  annually, 
mitted  to  the  voters  of  the  town  for  aoocptanoe  or  Obio  enaotod  its  first  public  library  law  in  1867, 
rdection.  and  others  in  1878  and  1875.   Under  its  school  llbiaiy 

jHTebraika  enacted  a  libraiy  law  in  1877  on  the  Illi-  law  of  1858  it  had  a  similar  experience  to  that  of  New 

nois  model,  and  with  full  details.    There  are  four  York,  and  in  1868  the  school  ofiicera  were  puzzled 

public  libraries,  with  17,227  volumes.  what  to  do  with  the  books.    The  present  law  enabks 

Hew  Haaqpihize  enacted  the  first  ^neral  free  publio  cities  and  towns  to  raise  money  by  taxation  for  the 
library  law  in  1849,  so  simple  in  form  and  effective  purchase  of  books  ^  provides  a  boani  of  management 
that  it  still  remains  unchanged.  Any  town  may  raise  for  the  administration  of  the  library  and  the  purchase 
and  appropriate  money  for  establishii^  and  main-  of  books,  but  gives  to  the  board  of  education  the  con- 
taining a  public  library,  without  limitation  as  to  trol  of  the  library,  the  providing  of  funds  for  the  ereo- 
amount  or  conditions  as  to  management.  It  allows  tion  of  buildings,  and  all  other  expenses.  It  allows 
the  receipt  of  gitta  and  bequests  which  may  be  used  sdiool  officers  to  deposit  their  libraries  tor  use  in  the 
in  such  manner  as  will  bes^t  promote  the  prosperity  tr>wn  libraries.  There  are  twenty-one  public  libra- 
and  utility  of  the  library.  There  are  thirty-five  free  ries  in  the  State,  aggregating  821,071  volumes, 
libraries  m  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  of  129,227  Pemuq^vania  has  a  district  school  library  law,  passed 
volumes.  An  act  of  1877  provides  for  the  protection  in  1864,  and  a  general  act  for  incorporating  Iibraiy 
of  public  libraries.  associations,  pawed  in  1674,  but  no  free  public  library 

flew  Jeney  passed  a  law  in  1884  modeled  on  that  law.    A  law  passed  by  the  last  Le^lature  enacts 

of  Illinois.    It  provides  that  on  the  approval  of  a  ma-  that  all  taxes  on  dogs  may  be  appropriated  for  the 

jority  of  the  voters,  at  r j-i -i ---..?—  i*.-i— «  i— ^l-     ..  — ^  _-f_^ _£.  — tu-  m- — »__ 

duty  of  the  authorities 
on  the  dollar  of  aMsea 

library  fund.    The  board  of  trustees  is  made  a  cor-  of  all  inhabitants  of  the  borough  where  it  is  estab- 

porate  body  of  seven  members,  the  mayor,  superin-  lished. 

tendcnt  of  publio  instruction,  and  five  others  to  be  Bhoda  Uaadi  in  1867,  gave  pK>wer  to  towns  to  estab- 

appointed  by  the  majror,  to  serve  without  oompensa-  lish  libraries ;  in  1869  authorized  two  towns  to  com* 

tion.    Another  act,  of  the  same  year,  empowers  three  bine  and  administer  a  library  jointly;  and  passed 

or  more  persons  to  organize  a  corporation  for  the  pur-  a  free  public  library  act  in  1S75.    A  city  or  town  may 

pose  of  establishing  a  free  publio  library.    An  act  lay  a  tax  of  2.6  mills  on  the  dollar  of  valuation  for 

passed  shortly  before  tlie  two  named  provides  that  establishing  a  library,  and  two  tenths  of  a  mill  annu- 

wherever  an  incorporated  lyoeum  library  now  existo,  ally  thereaiter  for  its  support.    The  State  has  thirty 

the  proper  authonties  of  any  town  having  control  of  public  libraries,  with  138,884  volumes, 

a  fVeo  librarv,  established  and  maintained  bv  public  TenoMiae  and  West  Viiginia  have  general  acta  for 

moneys,  shall  have  power  to  lend  such  A'ee  lioraiy  to  the  incorporation  and   protection  of  libraries ;  and 

such  Ivccum,  and  i:>  pay  over  to  the  lyoeum  whatever  ViigiBia  has  in  addition  a  district  Itbraiy  law. 

annual  sums  the  authorities  cau  levy  tbr  the  free  li-  TexaS|  in  a  concise  law,  enacted  in  1874,  provides 

brury^  provided  that  the  mayor  and  president  of  the  that  any  incorporated  city  may  establish  a  free  public 

council  be  made  ex-ojlcio  trustees  of  the  lyceum,  and  library,  and  may  make  such  regulations  and  grant 

that  the  united  librarv  shall  be  free  to  tlio  teachers  such  part  of  its  revenues  for  the  management  and  in- 

and  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  crease  thereof  as  the  municipal  government  of  the  city 

Hew  Meiiooi  in  a   municipal   corj)omtions  act  of  mav  determine.    There  are  two  public  librariea,  that 

1884,  allows  the  council  or  trustees  oi'  any  city  or  in-  at  6alveston  having  5.600  volumes, 

corporated  town  to  appropriate  money  for  a  public  Varmonti  in  1865,  adopted  a  law  similar  to  that  of 

library,  provided  that  the  yearly  appropriation  shall  New  Hampshire,  but  changed  in  1867  to  that  of  Maine, 

not  exceed  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation,  except  that  it  allows  ftfty  cents  per  poll  for  the  an- 

Und  that  no  appropriation  be  made  until  the  proposi-  nual   maintenance.    A   library  association  law  was 

tion  hai*  been  submitted  to  a  popuhir  vote.  passed  in  1869.    In  1884  the  law  was  amended  by 

Hew  Tork,  in  1872,  passed  a  public  library  law,  raising  the  legal  limit  of  expenditure  from  one  dollar 

providing  that  upon  the  written  petition  of  the  ma-  to  two  dollars  upon  every  poll  for  establishment,  ^nd 

jority  of  all  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  an  v  city,  town,  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  for  maintenance.   There 

or  village,  its  common  council,  board  of  trustees,  or  are  fifteen  public  libraries  in  the  State,  aggregating 

town  auditors  may  establish  and  maintain  a  free  pub-  81,198  volumes. 

lie  library,  with  the  limitation  of  one  dollar  for  each  Wiaocnudn  passed  a  law  in  1R68  permitting  towns  to 

le^l  voter  for  the  foundation,  and  fitly  cents  annually  raise  by  taxation,  yearly  $150  for  the  purchase  of 

for  the  maintenance ;  amended.  1885,  to  include  pub-  books.    In  1872  a  law  similar  to  that  of  Illinois  was 

lie  reading-rooms,  with  or  without  libraries.    No  li-  enacted,  by  which  cities  and  towns  were  auUioriaed  to 

hrary  is  known  to  have  been  established  under  this  raise  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  support  of 

law.    The  district  library  laws  are  mentioned  above,  public  libraries.    The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  has 

Under  a  provision  of  the  school  law  of  1847  there  are  a  spccisd  law  which  empowers  the  library  boojd  to 

twenty-two  free  libraries,  indirectly  supported  by  fix  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  the  library  by  taxa^ 

taxation,  having  an  aggregate  of   125,811  volumes,  tion.    There  are  nine  public  libraries  in  the  State,  sg- 

In  1886  New  York  passed  a  law  to  encourage  the  gregating  62,748  volumes. 

growth  of  free  circulatinj?  libraries  in  the  cities  of  the  ■  rvn  /«uki  ncravnvr\  iran  «  Q«t^^:<iK  .;«t<* 

State.     Under  it  any  liffrarv  association  dulv  incor-  ^^  ^^^^™^^^^'^°^r.^^ 

porated,  owning  $20*000  worth  of  real  estate*  and  at  er,  born  m  btooknolm,  Sweden,  Uct.  6,  1820; 

least  10,000  volumes,  and  circulating  the  same  as  a  died  in  London,  England,  Nov.  2,  1887.     She 

free  library  to  tlie  number  of  75,000  volumes  annually,  evinced    extraordinary  musical  talent  in   her 

is  authorized  to  apply  to  the  commoncouncil  or  other  ^      ^^              ^  j     ,         j^^  year  was  a  pnpil 

proper  authority  tor  the  mm  ot  $6,000,  and  for  a  flir-  J^"' "*  J^f »?  »"^  '"  "y    /*     v  J  *^   *v^    il«-* 

therKum  of  $5,000  for  each  additional  100,000  volumes  ^^   t^ne    Singing-school  attached  to   the   OOOTt 

circulated  annually.    I'ower  is  given  to  such  proper  theatre  in  Stockholm.    In  her  eighteenth  year 
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ih«  made  her  dibut  in  opera  in  that  dtj,  and  ooDoeired  the  idea  of  bringing  Jennj  Lind  to 
fllk-d  an  eoftagement  of  three  jears.  pleasiDH  America.  I  felt  confident  that  the  finest  aona- 
the  public,  but  failing  to  Batisty  herself.  In  stTese  in  the  world,  bavint;  alan  a  world-wide 
1841  ahe  went  to  Paris,  and  plared  herself  reputation  for  nnstinted  benevolence  and  kind- 
nnder  the  instruction  of  Mannel  Uarcia,  with  ness  of  beart,  wonld  be  rully  apprecieied  and 
whom  ahe  studied  several  months,  when  she  liberell;  patronized  by  the  American  people, 
secored  an  engagement  at  the  Berlin  opera,  The  agent  I  sent  to  Earope  to  secnre,  if  poM- 
u'here  she  appeared  in  Meyertieer'a  "  Catnp  of  ble,  the  engagemCDt  of  the  "  Swedish  Niglitin- 
Silesia,"  the  soprano  part  being  speciallj  writ-  gale  "  was  aothoriEed  to  give  her  (1,000  a 
ten  for  her.  From  thio  time  (1844)  she  t>e-  night,  for  any  numberofniglits  npto  IGO,  with 
came  known  as  the  "Swedish  Nightingale,"  all  her  expenses,  including  secretary,  aervant', 
and  the  uoi<t  etninent  composers  and  crities    carriages,  etc..  beaiiles  engaging  snch  musical 

tronoanced  her  the  moalcal  mirnclo  of  the  age.    awistants  as  she  should  select,  npon  any  terms  ; 
[oachelea   said  ahe    had"tral7  enchanted"    and  I  offered  to  place  the  entire  snm  of  monej 
him.    Lablache  declared  that "  everj  note  was    mentioned  in  the  contract  in  the  handi  of  Lon- 
likc  a    pearl."    Mendelssohn  wrote  that  she    dun    bankers  before    she    sailed.    This  Bnm, 
was  the  fir«t  artist  that"nnited  in  the  same    amounting  in  all  to  (187,000,  wasso  deposited 
degree  natnrol  gifts,  stndy,  and  depth  of  feel-    by  me,  and  the  contracts  were  figned  Jan.  t, 
ing.  the  combination  of  the  three  never  exist-    1S50,  eight  months  before  the  first  concert 
ing  before."    Her  6rBt  appearance  in  opera  in    was  given  in  New  York.     In  Ihis  interval  the 
London  was  in  Her  MiucBty's  Theatre,  Maj  4,    merits  of  the  ''  divine  Jennj  "  as  a  songstress, 
184T,  and  the  critic,  Henry  F.  Chorley,  wrote    and  as  a  woman  of  nnbonnded  charity,  were 
that  **  the  town,  sacred  and  profane,  went  mad    dnly  and  daily  set  forth  in  the'American  preea. 
When  she  arrived  on  our  shores,  Sept.  1,  I860, 
the  excitement  and  general  deaire  to  see  and 
hear  her  were  intense.    Thonsanda  of  perKins 
covered  the  shipping  and  piers,  and  other  thon- 
sandfl  congregated  on  the  wharf  at  Canal  Street 
to  see  her  land  from  the  steamship  '■  Atlantic." 
On  the  wharf  was  a  flag-ilecorated  bower  of 
trees,  and  farther  on  two  triumphal  archea, 
one    bearing    the  legend    "  Welcome,    Jenny 
Iiind,"  and   the  other,    surmounted    by    the 
American  eagle,  being  inscribed  "  Welcoine  to 
America."    My  private  carriage  conveyed  her 
and  her  party  to  the  Irving  House,  1  myself 
riding  with  myooachmanon  the  box  as  a  legit' 
imate  advertisement,  and  within  ten  minates 
of  onr  arrival  there  were  full  90,000  people 
aronnd  tlje  hotel,  nor  did  the  throng  leascD  till 
late  at  night.     At  midnight  Hies  Lind  was 
serenaded   by  the  200  members  of  the  New 
jENifT  <ooLiMCHHiDT)  LiwD  York  Moslc^   Fund  Socicty,  escorted  to  the 

ground  by  800  firemen  in  their  red  shirts  and 
abont  the  'Swedish  Nightingale.'"  Her  last  with  torches.  The  calls  for  Miaa  Lind  were  so 
appearance  on  any  operatic  slage  was  in  Lon-  vehement  that  I  led  her  through  a  window  to 
don,  March  18, 1849,  as  Alice  in  "  Kobert  le  the  balcony,  and  it  was  some  time  l^fore  the 
Diable."  Thereafter  she  confined  herself  ex-  serenade  could  go  on.  Probably  no  pnblio  re- 
elnsively  to  the  concert  platform,  gaining  ception  in  America  ever  was  more  entbnaiaatic 
greener  and  greater  lanrels  tlian  ever  before ;  and  remarkable.  For  weeks  the  excitement 
and  here  her  supreiiiest  triumphs  were  in  ora-  was  unabated.  Her  rooms  were  thronged  by 
torio.  Her  voice  was  a  fine  soprano,  from  D  visitors,  including  the  magnates  of  church  and 
to  D,  especially  pnre  and  rich  in  the  upper  state.  Preaenta  of  all  sorts  were  showered 
register,  with  sweetness,  flexibility,  and  charm  npon  her.  Milliners,  manlua-makers,  shop- 
of  expression:  and  she  had  remarkable  ven-  keepers,  andraannfactnrere,  advertised ''Jenny 
triloqnial  power,  as  instanced  in  her  famous  Lind  "  bonnets,  rid ing-hii bits,  gloves,  shoea, 
bird  and  echo  BOnga,  and  in  the  trio  for  voioo  shawls,  robes,  mantillas,  chairs,  sofas,  pianos 
and  two  flates,  composed  forher  in  "The  Oamp  — in  fact,  everything  was  "Jenny  Lind. 
of  Silesia."  in  which  her  voice  was  scarcoly  dis-  The  tickets  for  the  first  concert  in  Castle 
linsnishable  from  the  tones  of  the  flutes.  Garden  were  sold  at  anction  for  |IT,8A4.     The 

l>nring  the  whole  of  1848  the  Lind  mania  first  seat  was  bid  off  for  $225 ;  the  first  1.000 
'  was  everywhere  ejiideinic  in  Europe,  and  at  seats  averaged  |10  each,  some  selling  for  (26, 
the  close  of  her  engagement  in  1849  she  went  (40,  and  (BO  each.  When  I  told  Jenny  Lind 
to  Lflheck,  Germany,  where  she  made  her  con-  what  the  proceeils  for  ber  first  concert  woold 
tract  for  her  engagement  and  remarkable  sue-  be,  she  seemed  horror-stmck :  "  Why,  Mr.  Bar- 
oe«a  io  the  United  titates.     In  October,  1846,  I    num."  she  exclaimed,  "thie  is  wickedl   the 
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people  are  mad ;  I  can  not  accept  money  which  Yemon.  Miss  Lind  was  besieged  hj  eallen 
b  thrown  away  in  this  manner ;  I  shall  give  my  every  where.  At  Charleston,  8.  C,  a  wealthy 
share  to  public  charities."  I  was  as  mach  yoang  lady,  the  niece  of  a  distinguished  states- 
elated  as  she  was  depressed,  and  I  at  once  man,  was  so  determined  to  see  Jenny  Lind  in 
proposed  to  amend  our  contrnct  by  giving  her  private  that  she  bribed  one  of  the  servants  to 
half  of  the  entire  receipts  of  the  first  two  con-  lend  her  a  white  cap  and  apron,  and  she  carried 
certs — not  counting  those  two  in  our  engage-  in  the  tray  with  Jenny's  tea.  At  Havana  we 
ment — ^and  also  to  give  her,  besides  her  $1,0(10  passed  a  pleasant  month  in  a  hired  iiimished 
a  night,  half  of  the  gross  receipts  of  every  sub-  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  Miss 
sequent  concert  or  oratorio,  after  deducting  Lind  had  a  visit  of  several  days  from  her  fn- 
$5,500  for  general  expenses.  This  voluntary  mous  countrywoman,  Frederika  Bremer.  Af- 
proposition  on  my  part  astonished  her  exceed-  ter  the  termination  of  our  contract.  Miss  Lind 
ingly,  and  caused  her  tears  to  flow  while  she  gave  several  concerts,  with  varied  success,  and 
overwhelmed  me  with  compliments  and  grati-  during  a  visit  to  Boston  she  married,  Feb.  5, 
tude.  From  her  share  of  the  first  two  concerts  1852,  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  a  German  com- 
she  gave  $10,000,  which,  under  the  direction  poser  and  pianist,  who  had  played  at  several 
of  the  mayor  of  New  York,  by  her  reouest,  of  our  concerts,  and  to  whom  Miss  Lind  had 
was  divided  among  sundry  charities,  ana  the  long  been  attached,  since  she  studied  music 
story  of  her  great  generosity  ran  like  wild-fire  with  him  in  Germany.  While  she  was  in  Bos- 
through  the  country.  The  third  concert,  which  ton,  as  especially  characteristic  of  her  gener- 
by  agreement  we  called  *^the  first  regular  con-  osity,  it  is  told  that  a  poor  working-girl  paid 
cert^'  was  given  Sept.  17, 1850.  I  had  offered  $8  for  a  ticket  ^^to  hear  that  good  angel  sing,^* 
a  prize  of  $200  for  an  ode,  ^  Greeting  to  declaring  that  it  was  her  whole  week^s  wages. 
America,^'  which  was  awarded  to  Bayard  Tay-  This  was  told  to  Miss  Lind,  who  exclaimed : 
lor,  was  set  to  music  by  Benedict,  and  was  *^0b,  this  must  not  be  I  Poor  girl  I  she  shall 
sung  by  Miss  Lind.  The  enthusiasm  created  not  lose  her  money ;  it  is  wioked !  '*  and  she 
by  her  first  concert  continued  unabated,  and  sent  her  a  $20  gold  piece.  Her  natural  im- 
whenever  and  wherever  she  sang  the  demand  pulses  were  more  generous  than  those  of  any 
for  tickets  at  the  highest  prices  far  exceeded  person  I  ever  met.  A  story  of  trouble  brought 
the  supply.  The  concert  tour  was  confined  to  tears  from  her  eyes  and  money  from  her  purse, 
the  following  cities :  New  York,  85  concerts ;  But  she  was  a  woman  of  strong  common  sense, 
Philadelphia,  8 ;  Boston,  7 ;  Providence,  1 ;  and  was  equally  removed  from  flattery  and  im- 
Baltimore,  4;  Washington,  2;  Richmond,  1;  position.  She  knew  herself,  and  always  maiu- 
Oharleston,  2 ;  Havana,  8 ;  New  Orleans,  12 ;  tained  her  rights.  Once,  on  a  steamboat  jour- 
Natchez,  1 ;  Memphis,  1 ;  St.  Louis,  5 ;  Nash-  ney  on  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to 
ville,  2 ;  Louisville,  8 ;  Madison,  1 :  Cincin-  Cairo,  she  voluntarily  sang  for  the  gratifica- 
nati,  6 ;  Wheeling,  1 ;  Pittsburg,  1 ;  in  all  95.  tion  of  her  fellow-passengers,  and  so  she  al- 
The  total  receipts,  except  for  concerts  devoted  ways  was  willing  to  sing  on  like  occasions ;  but 
to  charity,  were  $712,161.84,  an  average  of  woe  to  those,  however  high  in  social  station, 
$7,496.48  for  each  concert.  Of  this  sum  Miss  who  tried  to  entrap  her.  Once  her  New  York 
Lindas  net  avails  were  $176,675,  and  as  money  lawyer  invited  her,  with  Benedict  and  BelletU, 
then  had  many  times  the  purchasing  power  it  to  an  evening  party  at  his  house  near  Yonkers. 
has  now,  so  high  a  price  had  never  before  been  She  accepted  the  compliment,  as  she  deemed 

E aid  to  a  public  singer.  In  our  contract.  Miss  it,  glad  to  vary  the  monotony  of  her  public 
lind  reserved  the  right  of  giving  charity  con-  career  by  mingling  socifdly  with  refined  peo- 
oerts  when  she  chose,  and  did  so  in  several  pie,  as  she  hsA  been  used  to  do  in  £urope. 
cities,  thus  giving  away  not  less  than  $50,000.  Late  in  the  evening  her  host  gave  her  his  arm. 
This  created  a  conundrum  which  ran  through  as  if  for  a  promeniule,  and  led  her  to  an  open 
the  press :  *^  Why  will  Barnum  and  Jenny  piano  in  a  large  room,  where  his  expectant 
Lind  never  fall  out?  ^' — ^^ Because  one  is  for-  guests  already  were  seated,  and  said:  '^Now, 
getting,  and  the  other  for-giving."  On  read-  Miss  Lind,  you  wUl  greatly  gratify  us  by  sing- 
ing this.  Miss  Lind  laughed  heartily,  then,  as-  ing  some  of  your  favorite  selections."  Her  in- 
suming  a  serious  look  and  tone,  she  said :  **  Mr.  stant  and  indignant  response  was,  ^^  Order  my 
Bamum,  it  is  not  right  for  me  to  have  so  much  carriage  immediately."  A  similar  scene  oc- 
credit  when  you  give  the  services  of  Benedict  curred  in  Havana,  where,  by  invitation  of  a 
and  Belletti,  all  the  expenses  of  the  company,  Spanish  count,  she  was  at  a  grand  ball  attend- 
including  the  orchestra,  hire  of  halls,  attend-  edbythemost  aristocratic  families  in  that  city, 
ance,  and  printing,  while  I  give  only  my  My  personal  relations  with  Jenny  Lind  dur- 
voice."  ing  our  engagement  and  ever  afterward  were 
Our  Washington  concerts  were  attended  by  cordial  and  unbroken.  When  she  undertook 
the  President,  his  Oabinet,  and  their  families ;  to  give  concerts  on  her  own  account  in  this 
by  Clay,  Webster,  Benton,  Cass,  Scott,  and  country,  she  always  regretted  the  want  of  my 
other  prominent  people,  who,  in  public  and  management,  and  once  said  to  me,  in  Bridge- 
private,  paid  marked  attention  to  Miss  Lind,  port :  **  People  cheat  me  and  swindle  me  very 
and  the  concert  party  was  specially  enter-  much,  and  I  find  it  very  annoying  to  give  con- 
tained in  the  White   House  and   at  Mount  certs  on  my  own  accoont."  *  When  1  was  in 
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London  in  1858,  8ta*agg1ing  a^iinst  tLe  Jerome  ''  A  Lad^s  Love  ^'  and  *'  Patty *b  Perversities  *^ ; 

Clock    Company's   debts,  Otto    Goldscbmidt  and  Albion  W.  Toargee  ^' Button's  Inn.''    Will- 

called  upon  me  and  offered,  in  bebalf  of  his  iam  H.  Bishop  gave  as  "  The  Golden  Jostice," 

wife,  whom  to  me  he  always  called  ^^Miss  which  is  certainly  a  bright  and  clever  story; 

Lind,"  any  financial  aid  I  might  need,  which,  Sidney  Luska  has  written  the  *^  Yoke  of  tlie 

of  coarse,  I  declined.    And  in  all  the  years  Thorah  "  and  ^*  A  Land  of  Love."    From  Joel 

since  my  engagement  with  Jenny  Lind  ter*  Chandler  Harris  we  have  ^*  Free  Joe,  and  other 

minated  we  lx>tn  were  always  ready  to  do  each  Georgian  Sketches,"  a  capital  collection  of 

other  any  possible  friendly  service.   On  the  day  tales.    Edgar  Fawcett  has  written  the  **  Cod- 

of  her  death,  in  response  to  my  message  of  con-  fessions  of  Clande  " ;  Harold  Frederic  **  Seth's 

dolenoe  to  her  hasband,  I  received  from  him  Brother's  Wife " ;    and   Frank    R.   Stockton 

the  following  cablegram:  ^' I  f ally  appreciate  **The    Handredth    Han,"    '*The    Christmas 

your  condolences,  coming  from  one  who  well  Wreck,"  and  '*  The  Bee-Man  of  Orn  and  Other 

knew  my  beloved  wife,  and  was  always  re-  Fancifal  Tales."    Some  of  these  latter  stories 

membered  by  her  with  sincere  regard."   Jenny  are  qnite  np  to  the  best  work  of  this  brilliant 

Lind  -  Goldschmidt    was   bnried   in    Malvern  short  story  writer.    From  £.  P.  Roe  we  have 

Cemetery,  near  London,  Nov.  6,  1887.  ''  The  Earth  Trembled."     The  ''  Van  Gelder 

UTESAIVRE^   AMGBlCiBf,  IN    1887.     There  Papers  "  and  other  sketches  are  bright  efforto, 

is  little  that  is  enconraging  in  a  review  of  something  after  the  atyle  of  Irving.    Edgar 

American  authorship  during  the  past  year.  Saltns  has  published  **Mr.  Inconl's   Miead- 

The  observer's  attention  is,  of  course,  first  di-  venture,"  a  work  in  his  customary  pessimistic 

rected  to  the  enormous  number  of  reprinted  style,  which  has  attracted  no  little  siiarp  criti- 

books  in  comparison  with  those  which  are  cism  on  that  aoconnt.     Augusta  Evans  Wilson 

original,  and  in  this  connection  the  opinion  on  has  written  "  At  the  Merov  of  Tiberiuis"  which 

consideration  would  be  pretty  general  thst  few  is  interesting,  though  in  the  too  inflated  style 

among  all  the  works  which  are  republished  of  this  writer.    '' Zorah,  a  Love  Story  of  Mod- 

from  English  sources  or  translated  from  Con-  em  Egypt,"  is  by  Elixabeth  Balch.   ^*  Two  Gen- 

tinental  writers  are  worth  the  trouble  and  ex-  tlemen  of  Boston  "  appeared  in  the  ^^  Round 

Dense  gone  to  in  their  reproduction.    Doubt-  Robin  Series " ;   Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden  (Pansy) 

less  very  mnch  of  this  is  aone  by  publishers  in  wrote  **  Eighty-seven  " ;  and  the  author  of  the 

order  to  keep  their  presses  going;  but  the  re-  story  of  *'  Margaret  Kent,"  a  work  which  at- 

snlt  is  a  flood  of  trash,  which  is,  of  course,  tracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  a  few  years 

most  comprehensively  illustrated  in  the  de-  ago,  has  reappeared  in  ^^  Sons  and  Daughters," 

partment  of  flction.    But  neither  the  fact  that  which   is  well  considered.     "  Paradise,"   by 

a  great  many  foreign  books  are  reprinted  in  Lloyd  S.  Bryce,  ^'  The  Fortunes  of  the  Fara- 

this  country  nor  the  other  fact  that  large  nam-  days,"  by  Amanda  M.  Douglass,  and  **  Aunt 

bers  of  these  are  trashy,  frivolous,  or  £irmfn],  Tabitha's  Trial,"  by  L.  O.  C4K>per,  are  without 

affords  any  explanation  of  the  paucity  of  good  special  features  for  criticism. .  *^  Happy  Dodd," 

literary  work  here.    After  a  thorough  exam-  by  Rose  Terrv  Cook,  is  in  the  usual  graceful 

ination  of  the  list  of  books  publish^  in  this  style  of  that  pleasing  writer.    In  **  The  Leisure 

country  last  year,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  Hour  Series  "  has  been  published  '^  Pine  and 

conclusion  that  it  hardly  contains  one  really  Palm,"  by  M.  D.  Conway.    Louisa  M.  Alcott 

first-class  book  in  science,  in  botany,  in  oriti-  has   written    **  Agatha   and   the   Shadow  " ; 

cism,  in  fiction,  or  in  history.    The  selections  lilanche  Willis  Howard  published  '*  Tony  the 

here  given  are,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  Maid,"  an  exceedingly  well-written  story,  and 

best  representatives  of  American  literary  work  ^^  Aunt  Serena."    From  John  Habberton  we 

for  1887.  have  "  Country  Luck,"  in  which  there  are  bits 

FMIiB. — In  the  department  of  fiction  the  of  admirable  characterization.  Mary  J.  Holmes 
tendency  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  bos  published  '*  Gretohen,"  and  A.  C.  Guntlier 
purely  practical  and  business-like,  novels  being  has  written  "  Mr.  Barnes,  of  New  York," 
written,  after  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  public,  which  had  the  advantage  of  enormous  pufling 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  rather  than  reputation,  without  presenting  any  very  remarkable  rea- 
Very  few  really  imaginative  books  are  writ-  sons  for  it.  "  Mabala  Sawyer  "  appears  over 
ten,  and  among  the  considerable  list  of  novels  the  initials  of  D.  8.  E.,  and  Mrs.  Dahlgren  Is 
and  stories  by  American  authors  to  which  we  re»p4»nsible  for  a  novel  under  the  title  of  ^^Di- 
ahidl  refer  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  one  voroed,"  while  H.  B.  Cunningham  has  pub- 
will  live  as  a  part  of  American  literature.  Mr.  lisbed  ''The  Coeruleans,  a  Vacation  layl." 
W.  D.  Howelis  has  given  us  '^  April  Hopes,"  From  Mary  Cruger  we  hare  the  *^  Vanderhyde 
which  is,  if  anything,  a  considerable  falling  off  Manor  House  " ;  from  Mrs.  Schuyler  Crownin- 
firom  his  other  works  in  point  of  power,  in  shield,  **  The  Ignoramuses,  a  Travel  Story " ; 
plot,  and  character  painting.  From  F.  Marion  from  Frank  H.  Converse,  '^  Adventures  of 
Crawford  we  have  ''  Marzio's  Crucifix,"  *'  Paul  Tad  " ;  and  from  Clara  Erskine  Clement, 
Patoff,"  and  '' Saracinesca,"  which  are  not  '^Eleanor  Maitland."  Bertha  M.  Clay,  a popn- 
tbought  equal  to  his  earlier  works.  From  lar  writer,  wrote  *'  A  Woman's  Temptation," 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock  we  have  "  The  Story  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Carti-r  "  Won  by  Love."  Emi- 
of  Keedon  Bluffs " ;  Arlo  Bates  has  published  ly  Brodie  is  the  author  of  "  Cousin  Dora,  or 
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Berving  the  King,"^  Josiah  Royoe  of  "The  Bynner  with  "Agnes  Surriage."     "Told  at 

Fead  of  Oakfield  Creek,'^  and  Esther  B.  Car-  Tuxedo,**  by  A.  M.  Emory,  ooniprtses  a  collec- 

peoter  of  "  South  County  Neigh  bora.**    Mary  tion    of  short   stories.     Among   anonymous 

Greenleaf    Darling    wrote    '^Gladys,    a    Ro-  works  of  fiction  are  "A  Question  of  Identity,^* 

raanoe,**  Emily  Sarah  Holt  "  Our  Little  Lady,  "  Cracker  Joe,'*  written  for  the  "  No-Name 

or  Six  Years  Ago,**  Miss  J.  T.  Hopkins  **  Ar-  Series,**  "Dethroned,  a  Story  for  Girls,"  "A 

rowhead  Light,**  Mary  Hubbard  Howell  "  Out  Child  of  the  Revolution,"  "  After  the  Failnre," 

of  the   Shadow,*'    and    Mrs.    I^ith    Adams  and  "  A  Club  of  One."    Among  translations, 

"  Geoffrey  Stirling  "  and  "  Madelon  Leinoine.**  one  of  the  best  in  the  vein  of  Jules  Verne  is 

Edward  Fuller  wrote  "The  Terrace  of  Mon  "  The  Startling  Exploits  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Qni^" 

Desir,**  Miss  E.  A.  Dillwyn  "  Jill  and  Jack,"  by  Paul  C^li^re.    A  finely  illustrated  edition 

and  RosaN.  Carey  "Uncle  Max"  and  "  Wee  of  "The  Story  of  Manon  Lescaut,"  by  the 

Wifee  **    From  Walter  L.  Campbell  we  have  Abb6  Provost,  was  pnblisbed  in  a  translation. 

"Civitas.  a  Romance  of  our  Nation's  Life."  Ernest  Daudet*s  "Which?  or  Between  Two 

Theo.  Gift  wrote  "  Victims  "  for  "  The  Leisure  Women  '*  and  "  La   Belle   Nivemaise,"    and 

Hour  Series,"  and  M.  G.  McClelland  "Jean  Henri  Gr6ville*s  "  The  Princess  Roubine,"  are 

Monteith  **  for  the  same    collection.      Alice  the  more  important  modem  French   novels 

King    Hamilton    published     "One    of    the  translated.    Of  the  translations  from  Balzac 

Duanes,"  Maria  L.  Pool  "  A  Vacation  in  a  we  have  "  The  Two  Brothers,"  "  The  Country 

Buggy,"  Melville  Philips  "The  Devil's  Hat,"  Doctor,*' and  "The  Alkahest."    Tolstoi,  who 

and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  "  Jack  the  Fish-  is  the  present  society  fad  in  literature,  has 

erman."    Henry  Peterson  gave  us  an  amusing  been  translated  in  his  "Katia,"  "Ivan  Hyitch 

local  story  entitled  "  Bessie's  Six  Lovers,  a  and  other  Stories,"  "  The  Invaders  and  other 

New  York  Belle's  Summer  in  the  Country."  Stories,"  and  "  A  Russian  Proprietor."    From 

Nora  Perry,  who  is  always  bright  and  viva-  tbe  German  of  Paul  Heyse  we  have  "  In  Para- 

cions  and  true  to  nature,  published  "  A  Flock  disc "  and  "  The  Romance  of  the  Canoneas." 

of  Girls  and  their  Friends."    Thomas  Nelson  Madame  Spyri  is  the  author  of  "Heydi,"  and 

Page  wrote  "  In  Ole  Virginia,  or  Marse  Chan  any  books  from  her  pen  are  welcome  to  the 

and  other  Stories,"  all  of  which  sketches  are  child  readers  of  America.     Recent  transla- 

clever  and  characteristic.    Mrs.  Amelia E. Barr  tions  are  "Gritli's   Children"    and   "Swiss 

manages  to  bring  out  her  two  or  three  books  Stories  for  Children." 

per  annum,  and  very  winning  and  clever  sto-  History. — Works  on  American  history,  be- 
ries  they  are.  They  comprised  last  year  "  Paul  ginning  with  the  more  general,  are  the  follow- 
and  Christina,"  "  A  Border  Shepherdess,"  and  ing:  ^'Retrospections  of  America,  1797  to 
"The  Squire  of  Sandal-Side,  a  PMStoral  Ro-  1811,"  by  J.  Bernard,  assisted  by  Lawrence 
raance."  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor  published  Hntton  and  Brander  Matthews;  T.  M.  Cooley's 
"Behind  the  Blue  Ridge"  and*'  Juan  and  "The  Acqnisition  of  Louisiana";  Arthur  Gil- 
Juanita";  Howe  Benning  "One  Girl's  Way  man's  "The  Discovery  and  Exploration  of 
Out,"  which  is  instructive  as  well  as  interest-  America,  a  Book  for  American  Boys  and 
ing  to  all  girls  possessed  of  ambition;  Benj.  Girls";  W.  A.  Greene's  "Providence  Planta- 
F.  Taylor  '  Theophilus  Trent,  Old  Times  in  tions  for  250  Years " ;  "  The  Kentucky  Reao- 
theOak  Openings";  Florine  Thayer  McCray  lution  of  1798,"  by  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield; 
"  Environment,  a  Story  of  Modem  Society  " ;  "  Pioneers  of  the  Western  Reserve,"  by  Har- 
Julia  Magruder  "A  Magnificent  Plebeian";  vey  Rice;  "John  Anderson's  New  Grammar- 
and  Grace  Livingston  "A  Chautauqua  Idyl,"  School  History  of  the  United  States";  "The 
which  will  doubtless  have  special  interest  for  Pioneer  History  of  Illinois,"  by  J.  Reynolds, 
tbe  vast  number  of  readers  who  follow  the  with  a  specially  complete  and  valuable  index ; 
course  of  that  peculiar  institution,  the  Chau-  and  Catherine  B.  Yale*s  "  Story  of  the  Old 
tauqua  School.  Ernraa  Marshall  is  the  author  Willard  House  of  Deerfield,  Mass."  To  the 
of  "  Daphne*s  Decision,'*  and  May  Agnes  senes  of  "  American  Commonwealths,"  Hor- 
Fleming  comes  to  the  front  with  "A  Terrible  ace  E.  Scudder  has  added  "New  York  "and 
Secret."  Martha  Livingston  Moody  wrote  Alexander  Johnston  "  Connecticut."  Mr. 
"  The  Tragedy  of  Brink  water,"  Julian  Haw-  George  Makepeace  Towle  published  "  The 
thorne,  who,  considering  his  father's  reputa-  Nation  in  a  Nutshell ;  a  Rapid  Outline  of 
tion  as  well  as  his  own,  might  really  seem  to  American  History."  On  more  local  history 
be  better  employed,  is  responsible,  in  company  we  have  Samuel  A.  Drake's  "The  Making  of 
with  Inspector  Byrnes,  for  "  An  American  the  Great  West " ;  Prof.  E.  W.  Claypole's 
Penman,"  "A  Tragic  Mystery,"  and  "The  "The  Lake  Age  of  Ohio";  "  Annals  of  Au- 
Great  Bank  Robbery."  Bret  Ilarte  has  writ-  gusta  County,  Viririnia,"  by  Joseph  A.  Wad- 
ten  "  The  Crusade  of  the  Excelsior  "  and  "  A  dell ;  "  A  Short  History  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
Millionaire  of  Rough  and  Ready  and  Devil's  delphia  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Present 
Ford."  "  Bar  Harbor  Days,"  by  Mrs.  Burton  Time,"  by  Susan  Coolidge;  "A  Half  Century 
Hirrison,  i<^  a  bright  book  by  a  bright  writer,  in  Sulem,"  by  Marianne  C.  D.  Silsbee;  and 
Sarah  Doudney  published  "Prudence  Winter-  "The  History  of  the  Town  of  Medford  (Mass.), 
bottom."  Christian  Reid  (Miss  Fisher)  reap-  1650  to  1886,  with  Genealogies  of  Families, 
peared  with  "Miss  Churchill,"  and  Edwin  L.  etc.,"  edited  by  William  S.  Tilden.    Among  tbe 
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hooks  referring  to  IlDited  States  hi:»torj  during  men ''  Moses  Ooit  Tylor  has  added  ^*  Patrick 
and  since  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  follow-  Henry/'  Theodore  Roosevelt  *^  Thomas  H. 
ing  lire  noteworthy :  ^*  The  Recent  Past  from  a  Benton,"  and  Carl  Schurz  *^  Uenry  Clay.*'  In 
Southern  Standpoint,"  by  R.  11.  Wilmer,  D.  general  biography  we  have  first  '*  Catholic 
D.;  *^A  History  of  the  Negro  Troops  in  the  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  America,"  the '^  Ladies 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  1861  to  1865."  by  George  of  the  White  Honse,"  by  Laura  C.  Holloway ; 
W.  Williams,  LL.  D. ;  '*  Baltimore  and  the  William  Elliott  Griffis's  ''  Mathew  Galbraith 
19th  of  April,  1861,"  by  George  Wm.  Brown ;  Perry  " ;  E.  S.  Brooks's  "  Historic  Girls,  Stories 
**  Dram  Beat  of  the  Nation,"  by  Charles  Carle-  of  Girls  who  have  influenced  the  History  of 
ton  Coffin;  ''The  Great  Invnsion  of  1868.  or  their  Times";  Mr?.  M.  E.  W.  Sherwood's 
General  Lee  in  Pennsylvania,"  by  Jacob  Hoke;  "Royal  Girls  and  Royal  Courts";  and  "Bio- 
J.  S.  Mosby's  *'  War  Reminiscences  and  Stu-  graphical  Record  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates 
art's  Cavalry  Campaigns,"  and  a  memorial  of  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1824  to 
Gen.  W infield  S.  Hancock  in  connection  with  1887."  The  lives  of  the  generals  and  others 
the  "Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  who  served  in  the  late  war  include  the  fol- 
the  United  States."  Books  upon  the  Indian  lowing :  '*  Memories  of  the  Men  who  saved 
tribes  include  "Mary  and  I ;  Forty  Years  with  the  Union,"  by  Donn  Piatt ;  "  The  Life,  Char- 
the  Sioux,"  by  Stephen  R.  Rigg;*;  "The Story  acter,  and  Service  of  Gen.  G.  B.  McClellan," 
of  the  Americ4m  Indian,"  by  Elbridge  S.  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis;  Oliver  Optic's 
Brooks;  and  Henry  S.  Welcome's  " The  Story  (William  T.  Adams)  **Our  Standard  Bearer, 
of  Metlakahtia,"  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant";  "The  Personal  Memoirs 
expulsion  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  from  the  British  and  Military  History  of  IT.  S.  Grant,  m.  the 
possessions,  and  which  has  attracted  so  much  Record  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  by  Cars- 
attention  as  to  raise  almost  a  national  question  well  McCleUaii ;  "  Grant  aa  a  Soldier,"  by  A. 
concerning  it.  In  history  other  than  Ameri-  W.  Alexander;  and  John  Esten  Cooke's  "Life 
can,  we  have  "  The  Slory  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  of  Robert  E.  Lee."  in  a  new  edition.  Of  auto- 
by  George  Rawlinson  and  Arthur  Gilman;  biographical  works  and  lives  of  distinguished 
"Ancient  History,"  by  Greorge  Rawlinson;  personages  other  than  warriors,  there  were 
"Modern  History,"  by  Arthur  St.  George  Pat-  published  **The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Jay," 
ton ;  "  The  Story  of  Persia,"  by  Hon.  S.  G.  W.  by  William  Whitelock ;  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton 
Benjamin ;  "  The  Story  of  the  Normans ;  told  Fremont's  "  Souvenirs  of  My  Time  " ;  D. 
chiefly  in  Relation  to  their  Conquest  of  Eng-  Stuart  Dodge's  "  Memorials  of  William  £. 
land,"  by  Sarah  Ome  Jewett;  "The  Fall  of  Dodge,"  " Thomas  A.  Edison," and  "S.  F.  B. 
Maximilian's  Empire,  as  seen  from  a  United  Morse  "  (in  the  "  World's  Workers  Series ") ; 
States  Gunboat,"  by  Seaton  Schroeder ;  a  by  Van  Buren  Denslow  and  Jane  M.  Parker, 
"  Young  People's  History  of  Ireluid,"  by  "  Letters  of  Horatio  Greenough  to  his  Brother 
George  Makepeace  Towle;  "Mediasval  His-  Henry  Greenough,"  edited  by  Frances  B. 
tory,"  by  George  Thomas  Stokes,  D.  D. ;  "  On  Greenough ;  Ben :  Perley  Poore's  "  Reminis- 
the  Track  of  Ulvsses,"  by  William  J.  Stillroan ;  cences  of  Sixty  Years  in  the  National  Metropo- 
'' Decisive  Battles  since  Waterioo;  the  Most  lis";  C.  J.  F.  Binney's  "  Binney  Family  Gen- 
Important  Military  Events  from  1815  to  1887,"  ealogy";  "Channing's  Note  Book;  Passages 
by  Thomas  W.  Knox ;  "  Recollections  of  a  from  the  Unpublished  Manuscripts  of  William 
Minister  of  France,"  by  E.  B.  Waslibume,  Ellery  Channing,"  edited  by  Grace  Ellery 
LL.  D. ;  "  The  Story  of  Alexander's  Empire  "  Channing.  This  brings  us  to  the  more  strictly 
(in  "The  Nation's  Series"),  by  John  P.  Ma-  literary  biographies,  of  which  Prof.  Charles 
haffy  and  Arthur  Gilman  ;  "  Reminiscences  of  Eliot  Norton^s  "  Reminiscences  of  Thomas 
the  Filibuster  War  in  Nicaragua,"  by  C.  W.  Carlyle "  was  quite  the  most  important  work, 
Doubleday ;  "Brazil;  its  Condition  and  Pros-  and  has  corrected  much  of  the  unpleasant  im- 
pects,"  by  C.  C.  Andrews ;  and  "  The  Course  pression  produced  by  Fronde's  editing  of  Car- 
of  Empire,"  by  C.  G.  Whe^^ler.  Jyle's  diary,  receiving  the  highest  encomiums 
Blagnphy. — Of  the  making  of  biographies  from  both  American  and  English  critics.  Side 
about  Washington  there  is  no  end ;  accord-  by  side  with  this  should  be  placed  James  Elliot 
ingly  wehave  published  last  year  Virginia  F.  Cabot's  "Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson," 
Townsend's  "  Life  of  Washington,"  and  Ed-  a  work  of  high  merit,  and  one  of  the  few 
ward  Everett  Hale's  "The  Life  of  George  recent  American  hooks  destined  to  become 
Washington  studied  Anew,"  for  which  he  had  authoritative.  "John  Sevier  as  a  Comraon- 
previously  unpublished  resources  of  no  slight  wealth  Builder,"  by  James  R.  Gilmore,  is  a 
value;  W.  S.  Baker's  "Character  Portraits  of  most  interesting  biography  of  the  pioneer  Gov- 
Washington,  as  delineated  by  Historians,  Ora-  ernor  of  the  Territory  of  Tennessee.  "  Frank- 
tors,  and  Divines  " ;  and  John  Fiske's  "  Wash-  lin  in  France,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
ington  and  His  Country,"  which  is  a  reduction  his  son,  strikes  the  chord  of  American  Colonial 
from  Irving's  "  Life,"  with  additions.  William  history.  Mr.  Samuel  Longfellow  published 
O.  Stoddard  has  written  the  "Lives  of  the  "Final  Memoirs  of  H.  W.  Longfellow,"  while 
Presidents,"  inclading  Adams.  Jefferson,  Mon-  Helen  Gray  Cone  and  Jeannette  L.  Gilder 
roe,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Jackson,  and  Van  edited  "  Pen  Portraits  of  Literary  Women 
Buren;  and  to  the  series  of  "  American  States-  by  Themselves  and  Others,"  and  William  H. 
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Rideing  pablished  '*  The  Boyhood  of  LiTing  Whitney   **  Daffodils  *' ;    and   an   anonymons 

Aathors.-'    John  Baoh  McMaster  added  ^'  Beo-  writer  a  volome  entitled  *'  The  Heart  of  the 

jarain   Franklin "   to   the    *•  American    Men  Weed." 

of  Letters"  series;  Amanda  B.  Harris  pnb-  CrttMsa  and  General  Uteratne. — The  year  pre- 

lished  ^*  American  Aathors  for  Yoong  Folks  " ;  sents  no  important  instances  of  critical  writing, 

David  G.  Haskins  ^*  Ralph   Waldo  Emerson;  and  the  works  incladed  under  this  head  will  be 

his  Maternal  Ancestors  " ;  and  Henry  B.  Stan-  rather  those  in  genera)  literature  otherwise  un- 

ton,  an  old  jonrnalist,  is  to  be  remembered  by  classified.    Horace  E.  Scndder  published  ^'Men 

his  *^  Random  Recollections."    Numerous  lives  and  Letters:  Essays  on  Characterization  and 

and  sketches,  fair  and  otherwise,  of  the  late  Criticism,"  and  Eleanor  Eirke  appeared  in  a 

Henry  Ward  Beech er  were  published,  but  the  volume    entitled  **Beecher  as  a  Humorist,^* 

reliable  and  permanent  biography  of  the  great  which  gives  a  very  fair  representation  of  the 

popular  preacher  is  yet  to  be  written.    The  Plymouth  Church  pastor  in    that    capacity. 

**Life  and  Times  of   Henry  Melchior  Muhl-  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  wrote  ''Ourselves 

enberg"  was  written  by  W.  J.  Mann,  D.  D.  and  our  Neighbors:  Short  Chats  on  Social 

Mr.  Albert  R.  Frey,  of  the  Astor  Library,  Topics."    The  work  covers  a  considerable  field 

published  his  comprehensive  volume  on  *'  So-  of  general  public  interest,  and  covers  it  aatis- 

briquets  and  Nick-Names."    In  foreign  biog-  factorily.    '*  How  I  was  Educated  "  is  the  title 

raphy  we  have  W.  D.  Howells  in  his  charming  of  the  autobiographical  reminiscences  of  a  num- 

sketches  of  ^'  Modem  Italian  Poets  " ;  ^'  Dante :  ber  of  personages,  prominent  and  otherwise, 

a  Sketch  of  bis  Life  and  Works,"  by  May  collected  from  the  pages  of  the  *'Foram" 

Alden  Ward ;   and  '*  Madame  De  Stael,"  by  Magazine.   Robert  CoUyer  published  ^'  Talks  to 

Bella  Duffy  in  *'  The  Famous  Women  "  series.  Young  Men  (with  Asides  to  Young  Women)" ; 

Pietry.— This   department   is   perhaps   the  S.  Goodwin  brought  out  his  '*  Sketches  and 

weakest  of  any  in  the  literature  of  the  year.  Impressions,"  and  Augusta  Lamed  '^  Village 

A  collection  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  (H.  H.)  Photographs."    Rose  Porter,  who  is  an  inde- 

poems  and  the  '^  Early  and  Late  Poems "  of  fatiffable  writer  and  gifted  with  good  taste, 

Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  recall  the  charming  publisbed  **  Thoughts  of  Beauty  and  Words  of 

talent  for  versification  of  three  very  pleasing  Wisdom:  Selections  from   Ruskin."    Griffith 

writers.    Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  one  of  A.  Nicholas  is  the  responsible  author  of  ^*  The 

the  very  best  American  lyrical  poets,  published  Biddy  Club,"  a  work  which,  if  it  succeeded  in 

*^The  New  Day,"  '^The  Celestial  Passion,"  generally  promulgatingits  theories,  wonld place 

and  '^  Lyrics  " ;  Minnie  Gilmore,  who  is  a  very  tlie  '*  Biddies  "  npon  a  pinnacle  of  rare  delii^ht 

pleasing  writer  of  verse,  wrote  a  collection  of  which  would  doubtless  satisfy  even  that  rather 

poems  entitled  '*  Pipes  from  Prairie  Land  and  difficult  class.    Jeannette  H.  Wtdworth  wrote 

other  Places  " ;  Alice  Imogen  Guiney,  one  of  **  Southern  Silhouettes,"  Celta  Parker  Woolley 

the  more  recent  Southern  writers,  published  **  Love  and  Theology,"  Sarah  K.  Bolton  '^  Fa- 

*^The  White  Sail";  Joaquin  Miller  appeared  mons  American  Authors,"  and  Capt.  Samuel 

in  '*  Songs  of  the  Mexican  Seas  " ;  while  Selina  Samuels  an   autobiographical    work  entitled 

Dolaro,  an  English  actress,  did  this  country  '^  From  the  Forecastle  to  the  Cabin."    Jamee 

the  honor  to  publish  here  her  **  Mes  Amours:  B.  Pond  told  the  story  of  **  A  Summ3r  in  Eng- 

Poems  Passionate  and  Playful,"  which,  indeed,  land  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher,"  and  Henry 

we  could  have  done  very  well  without.    Quite  T.  Finck  published  **  Romantic  Love  and  Per- 

a  number  of  writers  have  grown  poetical  over  sonal  Beauty,"  a  work  showing  great  industry 

Elnoes,  beginning  with  A.  Bronson  Alcott  in  and  enthusiasm.    Henry  Giles's  '^  Human  life 

is  '^  New  Connecticut ;  an  autobiographical  in  Shakespeare "  was  published  in  a  new  edi- 

poem";  and  including  Belle  C.  Greene's  ^^A  tion;  E.  C.  Higginson  published  his  '^Life  in 

New  England  Idyl";  Philip  Bevan's  ^' Songs  a  Country  Village  in  War  Times."     Mrs.  C.  II. 

of  the  War  for  the  Union,"  "The  Mystic  Isle,"  Metcalf  issued  a  work  entitled  "Golden  0|>- 

etc. ;  T.  J.  McMnrray's  **  Legend  of  the  Dela-  portunities  in  Every-Diiy  Life,"  and  William 

ware  Valley  " ;  and  John  J.  Piatt's  "  Idyls  and  Mathews  his  "  Men,  Places,  and  Things."    R. 

Lyrics  of  the  Ohio  Valley."    Harriet  Prescott  Osgood   Mason,  M.  D.,   was   the    author  of 

Spofford  published '^  Ballads  about  Anthor:^,"  "  Sketches  and  Impressions :  Musical,  Theatri- 

and  Brander  Matthews  "Ballads  of  Books."  cal,  and  Social."    J.  Rogers  Rees  wrote  "The 

Ernest  Delancey  Pierson  published   "  Society  Diversions  of  a  Book-Worm,"  and  Mai^garet  J. 

Verse  by  American  Writers."    Caroline  Leslie  Preston  "  A  Handful  of  Monographs,  Conti- 

Field   wrote  "The  Unseen  King,  and  other  nental  and  English."    James  Porter,  D.  D., 

Verses,"  and  Valeria  J.  Campbell  published  brought  out  ''Self- Reliance  encouraged  for 

"  Little  Poems  for  Little  Children."    Charles  Young  Ladies ;  indicating  the  Principles  and 

Follen  Adams  gave  ns  "  Dialect  Ballads,"  and  Possible  Measures  which  will  insure  Honorable 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  "  Afterwhiles,"  a  col-  Success  Here  and  Hereafter."  Rev.  John  Philip 

lection  of  short  poems,  of  which  many  are  also  published   "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Unman 

in  dialect,  and  these  the  best  of  them.    Marl-  Life."   S.  G.  W.  Bei^jamin  is  the  author  of  "  Sea 

etta  Holly  ("  Josiah  Allen's  Wife  ")  published  Spray,  or  Facts  and  Fancies  of  a  Yachtsman  " ; 

a  volume  of  "Poems";  Arlo  Bates  one  en-  Henry  A.  Beers  appeared   in  "An  Ontline 

titled  ''  Sonnets  in  Shadow  " ;  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Sketch  of  American  Literature " ;  and  "  The 
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Sunny  Bide  of  Shadow  Reveries  of  a  ConTales-  Service  Ezominationa."    '*  The  Old  Sooth  and 

cent  *^  was  from  the  pen  of  Mm.  B.  G.  W.  Ben-  the  New,  a  Serieeof  Lettera.^^  is  from  the  pen  of 

jamin.    Daniel  E.  Bandmann  was  thenothor  of  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Eellejr,  the  Protectionist  leader. 

**  An    Actor^s   Tonr,    or   Seventy  Thousand  Anna  Bowman  Dodd  published '^  The  Republic 

Miles  with  Shakespeare  " ;  Inffersoll  Lockwood  of  tiie  Fatnre,^*  Fremont  O.  Bennett  a  stady 

published  ^*  The  Perfect  Gentleman  " :  Rev.  J.  of  ^'  Politics  and  Politicians  of  Ohici^o,"  and 

C.    Seymour   compiled  ^^  Humor,    Pith,  and  Marshal  S.  Snow  an  analysis  of  **The  City 

Pathos  ^^;  while  Minot  J.  Savage  brought  out  Government  of  St.  Louis.'*    The  temperance 

^^  These  Degenerate  Days.*'     M.    Salmonson  question  was  handled  by  Rev.  G.  R.  Sikes  in 

writes  a  very  comprehensive   work  entitled  ^*  Pen  Pictures  of  Prohibition  and  Proliibition- 

''  From  the    Marriage    License  Window,  an  ists,"  and  by  many  others.    *^  Antislaverv  be- 

Analysis  of  the  Charaoteristics  of  the  Various  fore  1800  *'  is  an  important  historical  study  by 

Nationalities;  Observations  made  and   Inci*  W.  F.  Poole,  the  well-known  librarian.     **Men 

dents    told;    Facts   from    Every-Day  Life."  and  Manners  One  Hundred  Years  ago  "is  by 

'-The  Voice  of  the  Grass"  was  by  Sarah  Rob-  H.  E.  Scudder;  and  T.  W.  Higginson published 

erts.    **  The  Vacation  Journal,  Diary  of  Out-  '^  Women  and  Men,"  subjects  on  which  he  is 

ings  from  May  until  November,"  is  tf*  very  fully  qualified  to  write.    '^  Woman  First  and 

pretty  and  useful  little  handbook,  contaiuing  Last,  and  What  She  has  Done,"  is  by  Mrs.  £. 

a  list  and  description  of  the  more  common  wild-  J.  Richmond.     Juliet    Corson    gave   us  an 

flowers  met  during  such  outings.    William  J.  economic  treatise  entitled  *'  Famuy  living  on 

Stoddard  brought  out  '*  George  Washington's  Five  Hundred  Dollars  a  Tear " ;  George  0. 

Fifty-seven  Rules  of  Behavior  " ;  Helen  Erskine  Lorimer,  LL.  D.,  published  *'  Studies  in  Social 

Starrell  was  the  author  of  ''  Letters  to  Elder  Life,"  and  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton  his  ''*•  Prob- 

Daughters,  Married  and  Unmarried";  while  lems  and  Social  Studies."    Utah  was  considered 

Mrs.  Dora  E.  W.  Spratt  wrote  *'  Daylight;  or,  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Beers  in  *'The  Mormon  Puzzle, 

a  Daughter's  Duty."    Mrs.  J.  W.  Slioemaker  and  How  to  Solve  It";  "Social  Etiquette  of 

brouglit  out  a  compilation  of  **  Best  Things  New    York "     was    published   anonymously, 

from  Best  Authors  " ;  Frank  Dempster  Sher-  **  Somnambulists  and  DetectiveB  "  was  from  the 

man  published  *^  New  Waggings  of  Old  Tales  " ;  pen  of  the  expert,  Allan  Pinkerton,  and  Edward 

"  Saratoga  Chips  and  Carlsbad  Wafers  "  was  A.  Rand  wrote  a  deserved  tribute  in  ^^  Fighting 

by  Nathaniel  Sheppard ;  James  Morris  Whiton  the  Sea;  or,  Winter  at  the  Life- saving  Station." 

published  *^  Turning  Points  of  Thought  and  In  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  we  have. 

Conduct,"  and  A.  D.  T.  Whitney  '* Bird-Talk:  to  begin  with,  "Morals  Versus  Art,"  by  An- 

a  Calendar  of  tlie  Orchard  and  Wild  Wood."  thony  Comstock,  a  work  as  to  whose  impor- 

*^  Child  of  the  Century"  is  from  the  pen  of  t«nce  critics  will  doubtless  differ.  Edgar  Saltn*, 

John  T.  Wheelwright;  "  Familiar  Allusions "  the   apostle   of  pessimism,    published  "The 

was  compiled  by  C.  G.  and  W.  A.  Wheeler ;  Anatomy  of  Negation."    "  A  Woman  in  the 

and  "  Essays,  Reviews,  and  Discourses  "  was  Case  "  was  a  hroehure  emanating  from  the  pen 

published  by  D.  D.  Wliedon.    Charles  G.  D.  of  Elliott  Coues,  the  Washington  theosophist, 

Roberts  is  the  author  of  "  In  Divers  Tones."  who  adopted  this  means  of  warning  away  the 

"Breezes  from  Oak  Bluffs"  is  anonymous;  general  public  from  the  dangerous  study  of  the 

"  Modern  Viking  Stories  of  Life  and  Sport  in  occult    Prof.  A.  P.  Peabody  published  "  Moral 

the  Norse  Laud  "  is  by  Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen ;  Philof^ophy,"  and  Dr.  James  McCosh  "  Realistic 

"  A  Boston  Girl  at  Boston,  Bar  Harbor,  and  Philosophy."    The  questions  of  capital  and 

Paris,"  appeared  anonymously ;  D.  G.  Brinton  labor,  and  protection  and  free  trade  brouglit 

brought  out  "  The  Conception  of  Love  in  some  into  the  literary  arena  numerous  writers,  be- 

American   Languages  " ;    P.   J.   Stahl    "  Her  ginning  with  Henry  George  in  the  work  enti- 

Ilappy  Thougiits";  M.  A.  P.  Ripley  "Hidden  tied  "Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  and  foUow- 

Homes  " ;  Caroline  B.  LeRew  '*  English  as  She  ing  with  a  number  of  others,  bearing  critically, 

is  Taught " ;  and  Julian  Sturgis  "  An  Aocom-  more  or  less  severely  against  or  trenchontly  in 

plished  Gentleman."  favor  of  the  apostle  of  anti-poverty.    Thus  we 

PMItkil, Sedal, and HtnlSclCMe.— The  political  have  R.  C.  Rutherford  in   "Henry  George 

and  social  questions  before  the  country  during  fter$u9  Henry  George " ;    Sister  M.    Frances 

1887  being  mainly  practical,  they  received  more  Clare  with  "  Anti-Poverty  and  Progress  " ;  J. 

thoughtful  attention  than  those  belonging  more  B.  Miller  in  "  Trade  Organizations  in  Politics," 

particularly  to  morals  and  manners  in  the  ah-  and  "  Progress  and  Robbery,  and  Progress  and 

straet.    Thus,  J.  Watts  Kearney  published  "  A  Justice."    L.  H.  King,  D.  £>.,  writing  upon  a 

Study  of  Atnorican  Fiuimce,"  and  John  Jny  side  matter,  brought  out  "  The  Real  Issue  be- 

Knox  his  "Unitfd  States  Notes,  a  History  of  the  tween  the  Pope  and  Dr.  McGlynn."     Prof. 

Various  Issues  of  Paper  Money."    The  impor-  William  Oliver  Perry  published  "  Capital  and 

tant  question  under  consideration  between  Can-  Labor ;  or,  the  Liquor  Traffic  considered  from 

ada  and  the  United  States  was  handled  by  John  a  Financial  Standpoint."    Amos  G.  Warner 

Jay  under  the  title  of  "  The  Fisheries  Dispute,"  wrote  "  Three  Phases  of  Co-operation  in  the 

and  O.  Isham  in  "  The  Fishery  Question."  West " ;  Giles  B.  Stebhins  came  forward  with 

Charles  A.  O'Neil  wrote  on  "The  American  the  "American  Protectionist's  Manual";  and 

Electoral  System,"  and  R.  R.  Bowker  on  "  Civil  Edward  Atkinson  brought  ont  "  The  Margin 
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of  Profit ;  how  it  is  now  Divided ;  what  Part  of  Leighton  Parks  wrote  "  His  Star  in  the  East." 
the  Present  Hoars  of  Labor  can  be  spared?"  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  published  ** Evangel- 
Henry  Wood  pablished  a  very  able  and  strik-  istic  Work  " ;  W.O.  Prime,  **  Holy  Cross;  a  His- 
ingly  original  work  entitled  '*  Natural  Law  in  tory  of  the  Invention,  Preservation,  and  Dispo- 
the  Business  World  '* ;  and  R.  S.  Hill  wrote  *^  A  sition  of  the  Wood  known  as  the  True  Cross"; 
Chapter  on  Wall  Street,  in  Four  Parts  and  a  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Rainsford  pablished  *'  Ser- 
Moral,"  and  Jared  Flagg,  Jr.,  "  How  to  take  mons  preached  in  St.  George's,  New  York." 
Money  out  of  Wall  Street"  W.  W.  Rand,  D.  D.,  issued  a  **  Bible  Diction- 
Tlietl^gyt — There  were  more  books  published  ary,"  and  Daniel  March,  D.  D.,  *'*'  The  First 
on  theological  subjects  than  in  any  other  de-  Khedive ;  Lessons  in  the  Lite  of  Joseph." 
partment  except  that  of  fiction.  A  great  many  Arthur  Cleveland  Coze,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  West- 
of  these  were  reprints  and  translations,  and  a  em  New  York,  pablished  ^'  Institutes  of  Chris- 
good  many  more  those  dainty  little  cumpilu-  tian  History  " ;  J.  M.  Gibson,  D.  D.,  *'  Tlie 
tions  which  so  many  persons  affect  as  suit*  Ages  before  Moses;  a  Series  of  Lectures  on 
able  and  pleasing  gifts  to  the  religious  minded,  the  Book  of  Genesis  " ;  and  Richard  G.  Greene 
Many  of  these  are  published  at  Easter  and  wrote  *^Aids  to  Common  Worship."  Rev. 
Christmas,  which  undoubtedly  fill  their  place  Charles  Hale,  M.  A.,  wrote  a  **  Manual  of  the 
and  subserve  a  good  moral  purpose,  but  which  Book  of  Common  Prayer";  Rev.  J.  Benson 
need  not  necessarily  be  mentioned  as  forming  Hamilton,  "  Empty  Churches  and  How  to  Fill 
any  addition  to  American  literature.  W.  Ba-  Them" ;  £.  F.  Burr,  D.  D.,  "Universal  Beliefs, 
con  Stevens,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Great  Concensus  " ;  and  James  Freeman 
published  *'The  Parables  of  the  New  Testa-  Clarke,  D.  D.,  published  his  "Events  and 
ment  practically  unfolded."  R.  G.  Storrs,  Epochs  in  Religious  History,  Illustrated." 
D.  D.,  appeared  in  a  work  on  "  The  Church  of  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  published  "  Talks  to 
the  Pilgrims " ;  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.  D.,  Boys  and  Girls  about  Jesus " ;  R.  N.  Davies 
told  "  The  Story  of  the  Psalms  " ;  and  **  Word  wrote  "  Teaching  of  the  Scripture  concerning 
Studies  in  the  New  Testament "  appeared  in  its  Wine  and  Other  Liquors  " ;  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Deane 
first  volume  by  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent.  Rev.  published  "Abraham ;  Life  and  Times" ;  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  whose  hymn  and  C.  F.  Deems,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
text  books  sell  between  76,000  and  80,000  a  Strangers,  of  New  York,  published  "  Christian 
year,  published  "  The  Pharaohs  of  the  Bond-  Thought ;  Lectures  and  Papers  on  Philosophy, 
age  and  the  Exodus";  while  from  Philip  Christian  Evidence,  Biblical  Elucidation";  and 
Schaff,  D.  D.,  we  had  a  **  CydopsBdia  of  Living  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.  D.,  published  "  The  Why 
Divines  and  Christian  Workers  of  all  Denomi-  of  Methodism."  From  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  we 
nations  in  Europe  and  America,"  being  a  sup-  had  "  Current  Religioas  Perils,"  and  from  Anna 
plement  to  the  Schaff-Herzog  "  Encyclopffidia  S.Sadlier,  "Gems  of  Catholic  Thought."  From 
of  Religious  Knowledge."  Rev.  John  Ken,  the  pen  of  T.  Murphy,  D.D.,  we  have  "People 
D.  D.,  published  "  The  Victory  of  Faith  " ;  J.  and  Pastor;  Duties  involved  in  their  Important 
A.  Broaders,  "  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Relations."  Rev.  Andrew  Murray  wrote  "  The 
Matthew " ;  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  "  The  Lit-  Children  for  Christ " ;  Rev.  Newman  Smyth 
tie  Town  of  Bethlehem";  and  Rev.  Arthur  published  "  Christian  Facts  and  Forces  " ;  Rev. 
Brooks,  "The  Life  of  Christ  in  the  World."  J.  F.  Spalding  issued  "The  Threefold  Minis- 
From  Daniel  D.  Buck,  D.  D.,  we  have  "The  try  of  the  Church  of  Christ";  and  from  Rev. 
Law  and  Limitations  of  our  Lord^s  Mira-  Sylvauus  Stall,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  we 
cles";  Rev.  William  Armstrong  wrote  "Five  had  "Methods  of  Church  Work."  Rev.  John 
Minute  Sermons  to  Children";  James  B.  Fletcher  Hurst,  D.  D.,  published  "Short  His- 
Walker,  D.  D.,  published  "  Philosophy  of  the  tory  of  the  Mediseval  Church,"  and  Rev.  Minot 
Plan  of  Salvation ;  a  Book  for  the  Times."  Judson  Savage  completes  the  lis't,  as  far  as  this 
Tliis  latter  work  was  from  the  Chautauqua  class  of  works  is  concerned,  by  "  My  Creed." 
press.  From  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  Jnrlspradeneei — In  this  department  we  hare 
we  have  the  "  Religion  of  the  Present  and  of  first,  in  United  States  law,  the  "  Law  of  Inter- 
the  Future,"  and  from  George  Dana  Board-  state  Commerce,"  treated  by  J.  C.  Harper  and 
man,  "  The  Divine  Man."  Rev.  Samuel  Lane  John  R.  Dos  Pasos ;  Price  and  Stewart  pub- 
Loomis  wrote  a  book  entitled  **  Modern  Cities  lished  "  American  Trade-Mark  Cases  decided 
and  their  Reli^ous  Problems" ;  W.  W.  Everts,  by  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
D.  D.,  published  "Baptist  Layman^s  Book";  Commissioner  of  Patents  between  1879  and 
Rev.  M.  T.  Lamb,  "The  Golden  Bible,  or  the  1887."  "  United  States  Digests,"  new  series, 
Book  of  Mormon ;  Is  it  from  God  ? "  ;  Rev.  L.  reached  the  seventeenth  volume,  and  B.  V. 
A.  Lambert,  "Tactics of  Infidels"  ;  and  "Life's  Abbott  pnblished  "Patent  Laws  of  all  Na- 
Problems,  Here  and  Hereafter,"  was  published  tions."  In  State  law  we  have,  first,  Henry 
anonymously.  From  Samuel  I.  Harris,  D.  D.,  Hitchcock,  LL.  D.,  "On  American  State  Con- 
we  had  "  The  Self-Revelajtion  of  God  ";  from  stitutions";  "The  New  York  Excise  Law"  is 
Annie  S.  Swan,  "  The  Gates  of  Eden " ;  from  treated  by  W.  E.  Bullock ;  Newton  Wyeth 
Joseph  S.  Taylor,  "A  Romance  of  Provi-  writes  on  "Essentials  of  Business  Laws  of 
deuce,  being  a  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Illinois";  F.  F.  Brightly  publishes  a  valuable 
Strangers,  in  the  City  of  New  York  " ;  and  Rev.  compendium  under  the  title  of  "  A  Digest  of 
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bhe  LawB  and  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Pbila-  the  title  of  ^^  The  New  Marriage  and  other 
delphia  from  the  Year  1701  to  the  2l6t  June,  Uniform  Laws";  by  M.  S.  Robiuson  in  *'  Mar- 
1887.*'  R.  Hach  McMastcr  pnblishod  an  act  of  riage  and  Divorce;  giving  the  Laws  of  the 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  ^*  To  provide  for  Various  States  of  the  United  States,  England, 
the  Organization  and  Regulation  of  Certain  and  the  Continent";  Lloyd  A.  Parlitt  pub- 
Business  Corporations,  with  Amendments  and  lished  ^*A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Divorce  " ; 
Notes."  An  important  work  was  that  issued  and  ^'A  Treatise  on  Marriage,  Divorce,  and 
by  Clarence  F.  Birdseye,  '*  A  Table  chrono-  Legal  Rights  of  Married  Women ;  a  Complete 
logically  arranged  of  the  Statutes  of  the  State  Digest  of  the  Statutory  Laws  of  the  States  and 
of  New  York,  Amended,  Repealed,  Continued,  Territories,"  was  published  anonymously  (In- 
or  otherwise  Modified  or  Affected ;   1777  to  dianapolis,  Indiana). 

1886."  John  D.  Works  and  J.  Foster  Dillon  IMdM  aad  Sugery. — This  department  in- 
wrote  on  ^*  Removal  of  Causes  from  State  to  eludes  but  few  important  works  by  experts 
Federal  Courts";  Gustavus  Reiuak,  Jr.,  pub-  among  the  large  number  of  books  published 
lished  *^  Negotiable  Instruments  in  Pennsyl-  on  the  general  topics  connect^  with  medical 
▼ania";  John  A.  Hutchison  published '*  Land  practice  during  the  year.  In  anatomy,  physi- 
Titles  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  " ;  Clark  ology,  and  hygiene,  there  were  published  works 
D.  Knapp  wrote  "A  Treatise  on  the  Laws  by  John  C.  Cutter  and  Henry  G.  Chapman, 
of  the  State  of  New  York  relating  to  the  In  the  treatment  of  women  and  children  we 
Poor,  Insane,  Idiot^  and  Habitual  Drunkards,  have:  By  John  M.Keating,  M.  D.,  *^  Maternity, 
with  Forms  and  Digests."  Among  the  more  Infancy,  Childhood,  the  Hygiene  of  Preg- 
technical  works  are  the  following:  G.  W.  nancy  ";  J.  H.  Dye  ^' On  Painless  Childbirth ; 
Field's  ''Lawyers'  Briefs";  Richard  Harris's  or  Healthy  Mothers  and  Healthy  Children"; 
"Before  Trial;  What  should  be  done  by  W.  H,  By  ford  on  "Diseases  of  Women"; 
Client,  Solicitor,  and  Counsel";  C.  C.  Hine  Rodney  Glisan,  an  authority,  "Modem  Mid- 
and  Walter  S.  Nichols's  "  Agent's  Hand-Book  wifery  ";  Dr.  J.  M.  Camochan  on  "  Operative 
of  Insurance  Law " ;  Alexander  M.  Burrill  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology  "  (Parts  X, 
writes  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Prac-  XI);  Stephen  Smith,  M.  D.,  "The  Principle 
tice  of  Voluntary  Assignments  for  the  Benefit  and  Practice  of  Operative  Surgeiy";  and  A. 
of  Creditors  " ;  E.  8.  Roe  published  "  Criini-  Hewson,  M.  D.,  "  Earth  as  a  Topical  Applica- 
nal  Procedure  of  the  United  States  Courts " ;  tion  in  Surgery."  In  dentistry  tliere  were 
G.  M.  Barber  furnishes  "Guide  for  Notaries  published  works  by  Eugene  S.  Talbot,  "Ir- 
Public  and  Commissioners " ;  Charles  F.  Beach,  regularities  of  the  Teeth  and  their  Treat- 
Jr.,  wrote  "  On  Receivers."  Payne's  "  Rules  ment " ;  J.  Taft's  "  Index  of  Dental  Periodical 
of  Order  and  Guide  to  Parliamentary  Law,"  Literature  for  1886";  Wilbur  F.  Litch,  "The 
and "  The  People's  lawyer  and  Conveyancer,  American  System  of  Dentistry."  Alonzo 
with  Forms,"  exhibit  their  purpose  in  their  Clark  wrote  on  "Diseases  of  the  Heart";  Dr. 
titles.  J.  M.  Pile  wrote  "  Outline  of  Com-  John  S.  Butler  on  ^'  The  Curability  of  Insan- 
mercialLaw";  Frederick  Pollock,  "The  Law  ity";  L.  H.  Washington  on  "Headaches"; 
of  Torts";  H.  W.May,  "Fraudulent  Convey-  James  Alexander  Lindsay  on  "The  Climatic 
ancing  "  ;  John  B.  McPherson,  "  Competency  Treatment  of  Consumption  " ;  £.0.  Spitzka 
of  Witnesses  " ;  "  Legal  Hints  for  Travelers "  is  "  On  Insanity."  "  Massage  as  a  Mode  of 
by  Myron  S.  Bly,  and  sets  forth  the  rights  of  Treatment "  was  written  by  W.  Murrell,  M.  D. ; 
the  general  public  on  passenger  transportation  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  wrote  on  "  Nervous  Diseases 
lineft.  Lieut. -Col.  W.  Winthrop  published  a  and  their  Diagnosis";  F.  P.  Henry,  M.D.,  pub- 
work  on  "  Military  Law,"  and  an  abridgment  lished  a  practical  treatise  on  "  Aniemia  " ; 
of  the  same;  "The  Law  of  Real  Property"  Alexander  Collie,  M.  D.,  issued  a  work  "On 
was  treated  by  Henry  W.  ChalHs,  and  "The  Fevers;  their  History,  Diagnosis,  etc.";  and 
Law  of  Evidence"  by  Judge  P.  Taylor.  C.  W.  Cutler,  M.  D.,  "Differential  Diagnosis 
Emory  Washburn  published  a  "Treatise  on  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin."  Jerome  Walker 
the  American  Law  of  Real  Property"  (5th  w^ote  "Health  Lessons,"  a  primary  book; 
edition);  Joel  Prentiss  Bishop  wrote  "Cora-  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M.D.,  issued  a  work  under 
mentaries  on  the  Law  of  Contracts,  upon  a  the  title  of  "  How  to  Keep  Well ;  a  Text-Book 
New  and  Condensed  Method."  Walter  S.  of  Health  for  Use  in  the  Common  Schools " ; 
Poor  published  "  On  Corporations,"  while  "  A  Primer  of  Physical  Training  "  is  by  Wil- 
"The  American  Ijiw  of  Landlord  and  Ten-  liam  G.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  and  is  one  of  the 
ant "  was  treated  by  J.  Neilson  Taylor.  "  The  Chautauqua  text- books ;  and  D.  B.  St.  John 
Law  and  Practice  as  to  the  Paving  of  Private  Roosa,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  oculist,  published  an 
Streets "  was  considered  in  a  small  volume  important  work  entitled  "  On  the  Determina- 
by  William  Spinks;  Horace  Smith  wrote  a  tion  of  the  Necessity  for  Wearing  Glasses." 
"Treatise  on  the  I^iw  of  Negligence";  R.  S.  The  fourth  edition  of  "The  National  Dispen- 
Wright  on  the  "  Law  of  Criminal  Conspiracies  satory  "  was  published  In  Philadelphia ;  Allen 
and  Agreements";  and  G.  Washington  Field  McLane  Hamilton  published  a  work  on  "Med:- 
published  "Medico-Legal  Guide  for  Doctors  cal  Jurisprudence";  Henry  Thompson,  Sr., 
and  lawyers."  Th  e  subject  of  marriages  and  di-  wrote  on  "Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Ac- 
▼orces  was  treated  by  0.  Stewart  Welles  under  tivity  " ;  William  Paul  Gerhard  issued  a  work 
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on  "  Notes  embodjioff  Recent  Practice  in  the  which  completes  the  list  of  this  class  of  the 
Sanitary  Drainage  of  BQildings.^'  arts.  ^*  Farm  Appliances,^^  a  practical  manual, 
fieaenil  Sctace.  —  Under  this  hend  are  in-  is  the  production  of  George  A.  Martin.  A.  8. 
eluded  phjsics,  chemistry,  the  mechanical  arts,  Fuller  treats  of  small  fruits  in  a  voiume  en- 
etc.  George  Ticknor  Curtis  published  ^^  Crea-  titled  **  fhe  Illustrated  Strawberry  Cultnrist^^ 
tion  or  Evolution?  a  Philosophical  Inquiry,'^  and  in  ^^The  Propagation  of  Plants."  Mary 
a  work  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten-  Treat  writes  on  ^*  Injurious  Insecta^of  the  Farm 
tion  as  being  the  presentment  by  a  highly  in-  and  Garden,'^  a  new  edition.  i^ 
telligent  and  cultivated  layman  of  a  strictly  sci-  Ftae  Arts. — In  this  department  we  have, 
entitic  subject.  Probably  the  most  important  first,  Henry  M .  Brooks^s  ^*  Olden  Time  Music  " ; 
scientific  book  of  the  year — a  year  remarkable  A.  R.  Parsons*B  *'  Essay  on  Music  " ;  James  C. 
for  the  absence  of  any  of  much  importance —  Macy^s  '*  Young  People^s  History  of  Music  " ; 
was  "  The  New  Astronomy,"  by  Prof.  S.  P.  ♦*  Musical  Notation,"  by  Prof.  R.  M.  Mcintosh ; 
Langley,  which  appeared  first  in  a  magazine,  I^mghanj's  **  History  of  Music  " ;  Rev.  L.  8. 
and  is  indeed  rather  of  a  popular  form,  but  is,  Dovis^s  *' Studies  in  Musical  Hist'ry  ";  "^  The 
nevertheless,  valuable  as  exhibiting  the  condi-  Musical  Tear-Book  of  the  United  States,"  com- 
tion  of  advanced  knowledge  in  this  important  piled  by  G.  H.  Wilson;  F.  G.  Mayer^s  ^* Essay 
subject.  Daniel  Kirkwood,  LL.  D.,  published  and  Practical  Metho<l  for  Piano  or  Organ '' ; 
*'The  Asteroids  or  Minor  Planets  between  and  Louis  Raymond*s  *^  On  the  Cabinet  Organ." 
Mars  and  Jupiter  " ;  Edward  P.  Jackson  issued  Concerning  singing,  there  were  published  Ful- 
his  ^^  Astronomical  Geography  " ;  and  '^  Apple-  ton  «and  Trueblood^s  ^*  Chart  illustrating  Priii- 
tons'  Physical  Geography,  prepared  on  a  New  ciples  of  Vocal  Expression";  Louise  G.  Court- 
and  Original  Plan,"  is  comprehensive,  and  forms  ney^s  ^*  Hints  about  my  Singing  Method  " ;  H. 
a  useful  compendium.  In  natural  history  we  Lottner^s  **  Vocal  Calisthenics " ;  William  T. 
have  '^  Living  Lights ;  a  Popular  Account  of  Rosses  *^  Voice  Culture  and  Elocution  " ;  Ed- 
Phosphorescent  Animals  and  Vegetables,"  by  mond  J.  Myer's  **  The  Voice,  from  a  Practical 
Charles  F.  Holder,  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Standpoint " ;  ''  How  to  teach  Vocal  Music," 
Academy  of  Sciences.  This,  although  a  popular  by  Alfred  Andrews ;  and  "  A  Practical  Method 
work,  affords  all  essential  information  concern-  of  Singing,"  by  Josephine  Rand.  On  the  snb- 
ing  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  and  is,  more-  ject  of  painting,  Fidelia  Bridges  issued  a  sec- 
over,  brilliantly  and  profusely  illustrated.  The  ond  series  of  her  *^  Studies  for  Painting  " ;  A. 
genial  John  Burroughs  writes  on  **  Birds  and  G.  Radcliffe  published  **  Schools  and  Masters 
Bees."  Robert  Ridgway,  a  **  Manual  of  North  of  Painting  " ;  M.  Louise  McLaughlin  wrote 
American  Birds " ;  Ellen  M.  Burnside,  **  Round  ^^ Painting  in  Oil ;  a  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Stu- 
Natnre^s  Dial";  and  Mrs.  Florence  Caddy,  dents";  Helen M. Enow Iton  published '^ Hints 
^*  Through  the  Fields  with  Linmeus."  A  prac-  for  Pupils  in  Drawing  and  Painting  " ;  Mary 
tical  treatise  on  '^  Petroleum ;  together  with  a  D.  Hicks  and  J.  S.  Clark  published  a  volume 
Description  of  Gas- Wells,  etc,"  by  Benjamin  G.  on  "  The  Use  of  Models  " ;  John  D.  Champlin, 
Crew,  and  William  Burns  on  *'  Illuminating  and  Jr.,  produced  his  admirable  '*  Cyclopedia  of 
Heating  Gas,"  lead  us  up  to  the  subject  of  chem-  Painters  and  Paintings  "  (4  vols.) ;  and  Clara 
istry.  Ira  Remsen,  M.  D.,  publishes  Principles  Erskine  Clement  published  *^  Painting,  Scnlpt- 
uf  Theoretical  Chemistry  "  and  '^The  Elements  ure,  and  Architecture,"  the  three  works  oom- 
of  Chemistry  " ;  Prof.  Thomas  Egleston,  *^  Met-  bined  in  one  volume.  Tristram  J.  Ellis  issued 
allurgy  of  Silver,  Gold,  and  Mercury  in  the  ** Sketching  from  Nature;  a  Hand-Book  for 
United  States";  J.  Dorman  Steele,  ^^Chem-  Students  and  Amateurs."  Arnold  W.  Bmn- 
istry";  James  W.  Simmons,  ^^Qualitative  ner  and  Thomas  Tryon  published  '^Interior 
Analysis  for  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges  " ;  Decoration,"  and  Arthur  L.  Tnckerman  wrote 
Thomas  Sterry  Hunt,  "  A  New  Basis  for  Chem-  **  A  Short  History  of  Architecture."  Among 
istry  and  Chemical  Philosophy  "  and ''  Mineral  general  works  of  art  were  **  Queens  in  Art,"  a 
Physiology  and  Physiography  " ;  A.  Bromley  lecture  by  G.  W.  Chambers;  Weldou's  **  Fancy 
Holmes  came  out  with  **  Practical  Electric  Costumes " ;  ^'  Modem  Methods  of  lUustrat- 
Lighting"  in  a  new  edition;  and  Silvanus  P.  ing  Books,"  by  H.  T.  Wood;  *^ Treasures  of 
Thompson  with  "  Dynamo-Electric  Machin-  Art  and  Song,"  arranged  by  Robert  E.  Mack ; 
ery."  Prof .  0.  C.  Stokes  published  " Micros-  John  C.  Van  Dyke's  "Principles  of  Art": 
copy  for  Beginners."  In  the  practical  arts  we  Sylvester  Baxter's  **  The  Morse  Collection  of 
have  M.  H.  Ford  on  "  Boiler  Making  for  Boiler  Japanese  Pottery  "  ;  **  The  Ministry  of  Fine 
Makers " ;  **  The  Ventilation  and  Warmth  of  Arts,"  by  G.  Parry ;  Josephine  Pollard  and 
School  Buildings,"  by  Gilbert  B.  Morrison;  Walter  Satterlee's  ^' Artistic  Tableaux,  contain- 
D.  H.  Mahan  on  **  Permanent  Fortifications  " ;  ing  Diagrams  and  Text,  with  Full  Description  of 
J.  B.  Johnson  on  **  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sur-  Necessary  Costumes,  etc."  A  superb  work  was 
veying."  "  English  and  American  Railroads  the  "  Procession  of  Flowers  in  Colorado,"  il- 
cora pared  "  is  by  Edward  B.  Dorsey ;  "  Yachts,  Instrated  in  water-colors,  in  a  limited  edition  of 
Boats,  and  Canoes,"  by  C.  8.  Hicks;  "Bridge  one  hundred  copies.  Lafayette  C.  Loomis 
Disasters  of  America;  the  Cause  and  Remedy,"  wrote  "The  Index  Guide  to  Travel  and  Art 
by  George  L.Vose;  and  C.  M.  Woodward  pub-  Study  in  Europe";  Edward  L.  Wilson  pub- 
lished "A  History  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge,"  lished  "A  Quarter  Century  in  Photography  " ; 
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and  Frank  M.  Gregory  **  The  Photo-Gravnre  Oalifomia  '* ;  and  Thomas  A.  Janvier's  ^*  Hex- 
Calendar,''  with  Shakespearean  designs.  ican  Guide,"  in  a  new  edition.  ^'  Capt  Glazier 
fayages  and  Tranta*  —  Beginning  with  £a-  and  his  I^ike ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  History  and 
rope,  we  have  J.  B.  Bonton's  **  Ronndahout  Progress  of  Exploration  at  the  Head-waters  of 
to  Moscow;  an  Epicurean  Journey";  Oliver  the  Mississippi  since  the  Discovery  of  Lake 
WendeUHolmes's'^Onr  Hundred  Days  in  £u-  Itasca,"  and  *^  From  the  Wabash  to  the  Rio 
rope";  *^  Tuscan  Cities,"  by  William  D.  How-  Grande,"  are  descriptive  oftliose  sections  of  the 
ells ;  H.  Fry's  ''  London  in  1887  " ;  Dr.  Rod-  country  to  which  they  refer.  M.  B.  Hilliard's 
ney  Glisan^s  ''Two  Years  in  Europe";  O.  J.  ''The  New  South:  its  Resources  and  Attrac- 
Butler's  "  Court  Life  in  Egypt " ;  S.  M.  H.  Da-  tions,"  and  "  Explorations  on  the  West  Coast  of 
vis's  "Norway  Nights  and  Russian  Dsys";  Florida,"  by  Angelo  Heilprin,  include  the  princi* 
Anna  B.  Dodd's  "Cathedral  Days;  a  Tonr  pal  works ofdescription  on  the  Southern  States, 
through  Southern  England  " ;  J.  M.  Buckley's  Descriptive  of  American  cities  and  places,  we 
"  The  Midnight  Sun ;  the  Tsar  and  the  Nihilist ;  have  "  The  Mormon  Metropolis :  an  Illustrated 
Adventures  and  Observations  in  Norway,  Swe-  Guide  " ;  "  Charming  Bits  of  Boston  Harbor '' ; 
den  and  Russia  " ;  Francis  Wey's  "  Rome  " ;  and  "  Dictionary  of  Philadelphia  and  its  Vicinity  " ; 
F.  Hopkinsim  Smith's  "Well-worn  Roads  of  "Album  of  Cincinnati^*;  "A  Week  in  Chi- 
Spain,  Holland,  and  Italy."  Rupert  Van  Wert  cago ;  containing  Descriptions  of  all  Points  of 
also  published  "  Young  Folks' Travels  in  Eu-  Interest";  Edwin  M.  Bacon's  "A  Dictionary 
rope  ";  William  H.  Rideing issued  "Thackeray's  of  Boston,"  new  edition,  "  Philadelphia  and  its 
London  " ;  Houghton's  "  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Environs,  New  Edition  for  1887  " ;  "  Pleasant 
Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe  "  was  issued  for  Memories  of  Old  Nantucket " ;  Rev.  E.  G.  Por- 
1887 ;  Maturin  M.  Ballou  wrote  "  Due  North ;  ter's  "  Rambles  in  Old  Boston,  New  England  " ; 
Glimpses  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia  " ;  Charles  R.  S.  Rhodes's  "  Stories  and  Sketches  of  Chi- 
E.  Pascoe  brought  out "  London  of  to-day  " ;  cago  " ;  "  Appletons'  Dictionary  of  New  York 
Richard  Lovett  appeared  in  "  Pictures  from  Hoi-  and  Vicinity ''  for  1 887 ;  and  "  Appletons'  Atlas 
land " ;  and  Alexander  MoEenzie  published  of  the  United  States,  with  Maps."  Among 
"Some  Things  Abroad."  Lee  Meriwetner  wrote  guide-books  were  published  "Appletons'  Eu- 
"  A  Tramp  Trip :  how  to  see  Europe  on  Fifty  ropean  Gnide-Book  " ;  "  General  uuide  to  the 
Cents  a  Day."  Of  Journeys  in  Asia,  around  the  United  States  and  Canada  " ;  "  Hand-book  of 
world,  and  elsewhere,  we  have  Percival  Low-  Summer  Resorts  " ;  and  "  Hand-book  of  Winter 
ell's  "  CbosOn :  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Resorts."  There  were  also  published  a  "  Guide 
Calm  " ;  "A  Girdle  around  the  Earth,"  by  D.  to  Europe,"  by  E.  C.  Stedman ;  "  Cassell's 
M.  Richardson;  "Days  and  Nights  in.  the  Complete  Pocket  Guide  to  Europe";  "Map 
Tropics,"  by  Felix  L.  Oswald ;  De  I^mcv  and  Guide  to  Kansas  City,  Mo. " ;  M.  F.  Sweet- 
Floyd  Jones's  "Letters  from  the  Far  East,  188^-  ser's  "New  England  Guide " ;  "  White  Mount- 
1886";  "Wild  Tribes  of  the  Soudan,"  by  F.  ain  Guide";  "Guide  to  the  Maritime  Prov- 
L.  James ;  John  L.  Stoddard's  "  Red  Letter  inces  " ;  and  "  Brentano's  People's  Year-Book 
Days  Abroad " ;  "  Around  the  World  on  a  and  Traveler's  Companion  for  1887." 
Bicycle,"  by  Thomas  Stevens ;  Ellen  A.  Smith's  EiaoitlMaL — In  this  department  we  have, 
"  The  Wonderful  Cities  of  the  World  " ;  James  first,  the  works  desired  for  the  use  of  teachers, 
Harrison  Wilson's  "China:  Travels  and  In-  of  which  the  followmg  are  the  most  important : 
vestigations  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  ";  E.  Pay-  T.  A.  Stecker's  "School  Tactics  for  the  Use  of 
son  Hammond's  "Roger's  Travels,  or  Scenes  Schools  and  Gymnastic  Associations";  Sonth- 
and  Incidents  connected  with  the  Journey  of  wick^s  "  Handy  Helps,  Educational " ;  Arthur 
Two  Boys  in  Foreign  Lands  " ;  J.  B.  Gorman's  Sedgwick's  "  Stimulus  in  School."  "  A  Hand- 
"Around  the  World  in  '84" ;  A.  Feathermann's  Book  for  School  Trustees  "  was  issned  by  H. 
"The  Nigritians"  and  "The  Melanesians " ;  Brownell;  Edwin  R.  Shaw  came  out  with  a 
"  Ten  Thousand  Miles  on  a  Bicycle,"  by  "  Kron  "  National  Question  Book  "  and  "  School  De- 
Karl."  Thomas  M.  Knox's  "How  t«>  Travel"  vices";  while  there  was  translated  from  the 
and  "  Boy  Travelers  on  the  Congo."  W.  M.  Italian  by  Mrs.  William  Gray  "  The  Rulmg 
Hoyt  wrote  "A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  Principle  of  Method,  as  applied  to  Educa- 
of  Australia,"  and  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  "  Japanese  tion."  "  Mistakes  in  Teaching  "  is  the  title  of  a 
Homes."  From  the  Arctic  regions  we  haee  work  by  James  L.  Hnghes;  Louisa  P.  Hopkins 
Rev.  F.  E.  J.  Lloyd's  "  Two  Years  in  the  was  the  author  of  "  How  shall  my  Child  be 
Region  of  Icebergs";  Frederick  Schwatka's  Taught?";  and  J.  M.  Greenwood  appeared  in 
"Children  of  the  Cold";  and  W.  A.  Steam's  "PrincipleB  of  Education  practically  applied," 
"  Labrador:  its  People,  its  Industries,  and  its  while  H.  F.  Fisk  issued  a  "  Teachers' improved 
Natural  History,"  iiew  edition.  William  T.  Class-book."  On  elocution  and  rhetoric  there 
Brigham  brought  out  "Guatemala:  the  Land  werepublished,  among  others,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoe- 
of  the  Quetzal."  Concerning  the  continents  maker's  "  Elocutionist's  Annual " ;  John  Mur- 
and  islands  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  there  ray's  "Elocution  for  advanced  Pupils";  J. 
were  published  "  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  H.  Brown's  "Common  School  Educational Se- 
World,"  by  D^sir6  Charnay;  Alice  D.  Le  lections";  John  F.  Genung's  "Practical  Ele- 
Plongeon's  "  Hero  and  There  in  Yucatan  " ;  ments  of  Rhetoric,"  and  "  The  Study  of  Rhet- 
Mrs.  S.  M.  I^e*s  "  Glimpses  of  Mexico  and  oric  in  the  College  Course."    C.  C.  Shoemaker 
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appeared  in  a  work  entitled  **  Choice  Dialeot  author  of  *^My  Land  and  Water  Friends  "  and 

Recitations  *^;    and  there  were  also  published  ^'  The  Look    About    Clab    and  the    Carious 

'^  Yoang^s  New  Juvenile  Speaker/^  Bardett^s  Things  they  Found  '^ ;  John  Strathesk  compiled 

"  Pathetic  Recitations  and  Readings,"  and  "  Lit-  "  The  *  Come '  and  *  Go '  Family  Tex^Book  " ; 

tie  Dialogues  for  Little  People."  "Popular  Synonyms;  26,000  Words  in  Ordi- 

8|Mrts  and  PasttBO. — B.  A.  Watson  is  the  an-  nary  Use  "  was  anonymous ;  Charles  Reming- 
th<ir  of  *'The  Sportsman^s  Paradise,  or  The  ton  Talbot  wrote  ^' A  Midshipman  at  Large;  a 
Lake  Lands  of  Canada";  Theodore  H.  Mead  Story  uf  Newport  and  Ocean  Yachting"; 
appeared  in  a  volume  on  "Horsemanship  for  "Wild  Animals  in  Captivity"  was  written  by 
\Vomen";  and  William  Edwards  wrote  on  J.  F.  Nott;  imd  Harry  Parkes  was  the  author 
"  The  Art  of  Boxing."  Concerning  angling  of  "  The  Man  who  Would  Like  to  Marry  " 
Seth  Green  gave  us  "  Home  Fishing  and  Home  and  "  The  Girl  who  would  not  Mind  Getting 
Waters";  Wakeman  Holberton  wrote  on  Married."  The  "  Kitchen  Companion,  a  Guide 
"The  Art  of  Angling,  or  How  and  Where  to  for  all  who  would  be  Good  Housekeepers" 
Catch  Fish";  and  J.  H.  Keene  published  was  published  by  the  expert  Maria  Parloa. 
"Fishing  Tackle:  its  Materials  and  Mann-  Emma  Louise  Parry  published  "Life  among 
facture."  On  games  of  cards,  John  W.  Eel-  the  Germans,"  and  "Two  Pilgrims*  Progress" 
ler  published  a  work  entitled  "  The  Game  of  was  written  by  Joseph  Pennell  and  Elizabeth 
Euchre";  "Science  in  Poker"  was  issued  by  Robins.  "The  American  Merino  for  Wool 
the  author  of  "  The  Thomson  Street  Poker  or  for  Mutton "  was  brought  out  by  Stephen 
Club  " ;  "  The  Game  of  Draw  Poker  "  was  by  Powers ;  Howard  Pyle  wrote  "  The  Rose  of 
Joha  W.  Keller;  "How  to  Play  the  Game  Paradise";  "The  Wonder  Clock;  or,  Four 
of  Scat"  was  shown;  while  "The  Whist-  and  Twenty  Marvelous  Tales"  was  told  by 
Player,"  by  Pole  and  Cavendish,  was  reprint-  Katherine  and  Howard  Pyle;  "The  World  as 
ed.  "  Universal  Whist "  and  "  The  Modern  we  see  it "  was  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Amos  R. 
Hoyle;  or.  How  to  Play  Whist,  Chess,  Back-  Little;  "The  Lily  and  the  Cross"  was  pub- 
gammon,  Poker,  etc.,"  also  appeared.  lished  by  £.  Mack,  and   "  Under  Pine  and 

HoiMkeeplngt—Several  works  were  published  Palm "  was  the  contribution  of  Frances  L. 
on  the  subject  of  cooking,  of  which  the  fol-  Mace.  "  On  the  Susquehanna "  was  described 
lowing  are  the  best :  Hugo  Mullert^s  " How  to  by  William  A.  Hammond;  "Lights  of  Two 
Cook  Fish,"  the  "  Univernal  Cookery  Book,"  Centuries ;  Standard  Biographies,"  was  edited 
by  eminent  authors,  and  the  "Boston  School  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale;  "Little  Flower 
Cook- Book"  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Lincoln.  "Family  People"  was  contributed  by  Gertrude  Eliza- 
Cook- Book"  was  the  title  of  a  work  by  cf.  beth  Hale;  and  "Satires  of  Horace"  was 
Whitehead,  and  the  "  American  Pastry  Cook  "  published  by  J.  B.  Greenough.  Jesse  Bowman 
was  by  the  same  author.  Lydia  Shilaber^s  Green  wrote  "  Days  on  the  Sea ;  a  Souvenir 
"Cook  Book;  a  Practical  Guide  for  House-  for  an  Ocean  Vo>  age";  "  Our  Party  of  Four  " 
keepers,"  "  Mrs.  Winchester's  Kitchen,"  and  was  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Goodwin ;  Mrs.  Stanley 
"Canning  and  Preserving,"  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Leathes  gave  ns  "Over  the  Hills  and  Far 
Rover,  complete  the  special  works  on  this  Away " ;  Thomas  W.  Knox  published  a  work 
subject.  on  "  Dog  Stories  and  Dog  Lore  " ;  "  Some  Ani- 

lIlgMilMe«vs.  —  Such  books  as  do  not  come  nial  Pete"  was  from  Mrs.  Oliver  Howard; 
under  any  particular  classification,  but  are  George  Fleming  published  "The  Practical 
worthy  of  mention,  are  given  below.  The  Horse  Keeper  " ;  and  Jessie  Fothergill  gave  ns 
titles  will  serve  somewhat  to  illustrate  the  "  Border  Lnnd,"  written  for  the  "  Leisure 
general  drift  of  the  great  army  of  writers.  Hour  Series,"  "The  Monk^s  Wedding"  was 
Henry  B.  Carrington  published  a  work  on  the  title  of  a  contribution  from  Sarah  H. 
"  The  Obelisk  and  its  Voices " ;  John  D.  Adams ;  "  The  Emancipation  of  Masi^achn- 
Champlin,  Jr.,  brought  out  "The  Chronicle  setts"  was  treated  by  Brooks  Adams:  and 
of  the  Coach";  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church  and  "A  Century  of  Printing;  the  Issues  of  the 
Ruth  Putnam  wrote  "  The  Count  of  the  Sax-  Press  in  Pennsylvania  from  1685  to  1784" 
on  Shore";  "Sketch  of  the  History  of  Yale  (two  volumes),  was  published  by  0.  R.  Hil- 
University "  was  from  the  pen  of  Franklin  B.  deburn.  "  Hints  on  Writing  and  Speech- 
Dexter;  "  A  Bundle  of  Letters  to  Busy  Girls  Making"  was  the  work  of  T.  W,  Higginson; 
on  Practical  Matters"  was  by  Grace  H.Dodge;  sIho,  by  the  same  anthor,  "The  Monarch  of 
AmandaM.  Douglas  wrote  "Foes  of  the  House-  Dreams."  Mrs.  S.J,  Higginson  wrote  "A 
hold";  Samuel  S.  Cox  published  "The  Isles  Princess  of  Jara";  "It's  a  Way  Love  has"  is 
of  the  Princess,  or  the  Pleasures  of  Prinkipo  " ;  by  William  Featherstone ;  and  "Fingers  and 
and  "Human  Faces;  what  they  Mean"  was  Fortune"  was  brought  out  by  E,  M.  Farwell. 
from  the  pen  of  Joseph  Sirams,  M.  D.  A.  "The  Prince  of  the  Flaming  Star"  is  a 
L.  Spofford  compiled  the  "American  Almanac  fairy  operetta  by  Lydia  Hoyt  Farmer.  Henry 
and  Treasury  of  Facts  and  Statistics,  Financial  Stewart  was  the  author  of  "  The  Dairyman's 
and  Political,"  for  the  year  1886;  "The  Great  Manual," and "Appletons' Annual Cydopcedia" 
Image  interpreted"  was  from  John  Cameron ;  for  1886,  new  series.  Vol.  X,  appeared.  "Ix^t- 
"  Prisoners  of  Poverty  "  was  contributed  by  ters  to  Boys  and  Girls  about  the  Holy  Land, 
Helen  Campbell;  Mary  £.  Bamford  was  the  etc.,"  was  published  by  Theodore  A ppelj  D.D.; 
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**  Aroady ;  for  Better,  for  Worse,"  was  a  work  subdiviBions  we  have  "  Society  in  the  Eliza* 
iasaed  bj  Augustas  Jessop,  D.  D. ;  ^*  Paradise  bethan  Age,*'  bj  Hubert  Hall,  Dr.  S.  R.  6ar- 
Almost  Lost "  was  a  coatribntioii  from  D.  B.  diner's  **  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War,*'  and 
Shaw ;  '*  Wild  Flowers  of  the  Rocky  Mount-  ^'  Court  and  Private  Life  in  the  Time  of  Mrs. 
ains  "  were  described  by  Emma  Horn  an  Papendiek,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Queen  Char- 
Thayer;  the  "  Seybert "  Commission  on  "  Spir-  lotte's  Wardrobe  and  Reader  to  Her  Migesty," 
itualism  "  reported ;  and  a  '^  Biographical  Rec-  by  Mrs.  Brown  Delves  Broughton,  her  grand- 
ord  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  daughter.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  published 
from  1824  to  1886  "  was  edited  by  Henry  B.  ^^  Scotland  asr  it  was  and  is,"  and  James  Taylor 
Nason,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  The  second  and  third  *^  Great  Historic  Families  of  Scotland,"  each 
volumee  of  **  Appletons' Oyclop»dia  of  Ameri-  work  being  in  two  volumes.  Mr.  Lecky  has 
can  Biography/'  edited  by  Gen.  James  Grant  finished  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  his 
Wilson  ana  Prof.  John  Fiske,  were  issued,  "History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cent- 
bringing  the  work  down  to  "Lockwood."  nry,"  Dr.  E.  A,  Freeman  has  printed  his  Ox- 
These  are  illustrated  with  ten  steel  portraits  ford  (1885)  lectures  on  "The  Chief  Periods  of 
in  each  volume,  besides  over  two  hundred  en-  European  History,"  and  Dr.  William  Stubbs  his 
gravings  in  the  text,  munly  portraits.  eighteen  regius  professorship  "  Lectures  on  the 

UTESATIJRE,  BRITISH,  IK  1887.    The  list  of  Study  of  Medisval  and  Modem  History."    The 

Britiah  publications  in  1887,  while  more  than  third  and  fourth  volumes  have  appeared  of  Mr. 

usually  rich  in  certain  departments,  shows  a  Creighton's  "History  of  the  Papacy  during 

distinct  falling  off  in  certain  others,  notably  in  the  Period  of  the  Reformation,"  and  Mr.  J.  A. 

fiction  and  in  poetry.    The  list  of  publications  Doyle  has  issued  Volume  II  of  his  "  English 

in  theology  is  also  less  full  than  usual,  and  so  Colonies  in  America,"  and  Mr.  George  Hopper 

is  that  in  science,  so  far  as  the  number  of  "  The  Campaign  of  Sedan."    Mr.  C.  A.  Fyffe 

works  is  concerned,  though  the  importance  of  presents  a  second  installment  of  his  "  History 

the  publications  in  this  department  is  quite  up  of  Modem  Europe,"  in  which  he  traces  the 

to  recent  years;  but  the  celebration  of  the  European  movement  from  Waterloo  to   the 

Victorian  half- century  has  naturally  resulted  Paris  barricades  of  1848.    Mr.  C.  J.  Abbey's 

in  a  very  large  number  of  publications  in  his-  "  English  Church  and  its  Bishops  "  presents  a 

tory  and  biography,  which  two  departments,  full  history  of  the  English  Church  from  the 

with  that  of  voyages  and  travels,  will  be  found  accession  of  Anne  to  the  close  of  the  last  cent- 

the  fullest  of  any.  ury.     The   ''  Rise  of  British  Power  in  the 

Fine  Arte. — Upon  the  subject  of  ornamental  East,"  being  the  continuation  of  the  late  Hon, 

art  we  note  first  "  The  CasteUated  and  Domes-  Mountstuart  Elphinstone's  "  History  of  India," 

tic  Architecture  of  Scotland  from  the  Twelfth  has  been  edited  by  Sir  Edward  Colebrook. 

to  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  MacGibben  "St.  Petersburg  and  London  in  the  Years 

and  Ross,  edited  by  Boyd,  being  "  Impressions  1862-'64  "  contains  the  reminiscences  of  the 

from  Copper-Plates   and   Wood-Blocks   En-  Saxon  minister  Count  Charles  Frederick  Vitz- 

graved  in  the  Bewick  Work-Shop  " ;  an  illus-  thum  von  Eckstoedt 

trated  discussion  of  "  Ornamental  Things,  An-  BBays^The  number  of  essays  proper,  though 

cient  and  Modem,"  by  Smith ;  and  a  striking  limited  in  volumes,  is  strong  in  the  interest  of 

and  interesting  "History  of  Miniature  Art,"  the    works,    including   Sir    John   Lubbock's 

by  Propert,  are  the  principal  works  in  this  "  Pleasures  of  Life,"  a  charming  work,  which 

department    In  music  we  have  "  History  of  has  had  already  a  large  popularity ;  a  second 

Musical  Instruments,"  by  Hipkins,  and  Ban-  series  of  Mr.  Augustine  Rirrell's  "  Obiter  Dic- 

nister's  "  Lectures  on  Musical  Analysis."   Two  ta,"  which,  while  on  the  same  lines  as  his  first 
works   on   Greek 
"Manual,"  and 

"  Catalogue,"  are  ,       .  . 

tions  in  numismatics.    Dr.  Doran's  "  Annals  of  tus  Inclusus,"  a  decidedly  Ruskinesque  volume, 

the  Stage  "  appears  in  a  new  edition,  and  may  and  which  can  as  well  be  included  here  as 

properly  be  included  here.  elsewhere.    For  want  of  other  suitable  classi- 

lUstorf. — The  long  list  of  works  on  the  sub-  fication  we  may  note  here  also  Max  Mailer's 

ject  of  history  offers  a  krge  number  of  valuable  "  Science  of  Thought,"  Andrew  Lang's  "  Myth, 

books  from  which  to  make  a  selection.    Mr.  Regalia,  and  Religion,"  and  C.  A.  Clouston's 

Thomas  Humphrey's  work,  "The  Reign  of  "  Popular  Tales  and  Fictions."    Here  also  may 


"  A  Journal  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria    Ages,"  and  Dr.  Augustus  Jessop's  "  Arcady," 
from  1852  to  1860,"  Mr.  Loftie's  "  Windsor  Cas-    a  charming  study  of  rural  life  in  England.    The 


"A  History  of  England  for  Beginners,"  are  the    Charles  the  Second  in  1672,"  a  discourse  on 
more  generd  works  on  the  subject^    In  its    "Political  Economy,"  an  address  on  "Des- 
VOL.  XXVII. — 28  A 
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ultorj  Reading,*'  and  a  good  many  other  story  of  the  short  and  sad  life  of  the  poet  Philip 
eqaaUy  inccmgruoas  topics ;  and  finally  among  Bourke  Marston,  who  was  hlind  from  his  early 
the  essays  may  be  mentioned  Prof.  Veitch's  youth,  has  been  told  in  a  memoir  prefaced  to 
♦*  Feeling  for  Nature  in  Scottish  Poetry,"  illas-  a  volume  of  his  sketches  entitled  "  For  a 
trated  by  selections,  which  make  it  in  fact  a  Song's  Sake,  and  Other  Poems."  Many  of 
thoroughly  respectable  anthology.  these  stories  were  published  in  American  pe- 
Blegmpliy. — This  subject  includes,  as  usual,  riodicals.  Mr.  Edwin  Hodder's'^  Life  of  Lord 
men  and  women  of  all  classes  of  merit  and  Bhaftsbury "  is  a  very  incisive  and  thorough 
standing,  ^o  begin,  we  may  mention  *^The  biography.  Admiral  Hobart  Pasha's  *' Sketch- 
Lives  of  the  Sheridans,"  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitz-  es  from  My  Life  "presents  a  pleasant  memorial 
gerald,  a  gentleman  who  has  enjoyed  access  of  the  deceased  English  sailor  who  entered  the 
to  fresh  sources  of  information.  Dowden's  Turkish  services  after  the  American  civil  war, 
'^  Shelley  "  and  Oolvin's  *^  Keats  "  are  two  and  remained  in  high  command  until  his  recent 
works  which  have  attracted  universal  atten-  death.  The  "  Life  of  Jabez  Bunting,"  of  which 
tion,  and  are  important  contributions  to  Eng-  the  first  volume  was  issued  in  1859  by  his  son, 
li^h  literature.  The  new  biographical  series  has  now  been  completed  by  the  Rev.  G. 
of  '*  Great  Writers"  has  thus  far  presented  Stringer  Ro we.  Of  Mr.  Leslie  Stevens's  "  The 
Mr.  Knight's  sketch  of  "  D.  G.  Rosetti,"  Mr.  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  twelve 
Hall  Oaine's  *^  Life  of  Coleridge,"  and,  from  volumes  have  now  been  published,  bringing 
Mr.  Marzials,  an  excellent  life  of  *'  Dickens."  the  articles  down  to  ^*  Craigie."  Archibald 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Reade  and  the  Rev.  Compton  Ballantyne  has  published  a  '*  Political  Biog- 
Reade  have  produced  what  is  stigmatized  in  raphy  of  Lord  Carteret."  An  entertaining 
England  as  **  a  rather  clumsy  corapUation  made  autobiography  of  Mr.  Frith  is  one  of  the  latest 
up  of  hitherto  unpublished  essays  and  scraps  books  of  the  year.  Mr.  J.  H.  Lupton's  '*  Life 
of  letters  and  diaries,"  forming  what  they  term  of  Dean  Colet"  is  a  graceful  memoir  of  the 
*' A  Memoir  of  the  Late  Charles  Reade."  The  deceased  scholar  and*  theologian.  The  ''Life 
book  is  not  attractive  as  a  narrative,  and  may  of  James  Frazier,  Bishop  of  Manchester,"  by 
be  properly  censured  for  mach  of  its  contents,  George  Thomas  Howes,  who  was  one  of  Fra- 
which  f^hould  not  have  been  permitted  publica-  zier's  pupils,  is  a  striking  biography  of  a  most 
tion.  Dr.  Charles  Maokay'^s  '*  Through  the  attractive  and  genial  divine.  Other  religions 
Long  Day "  presents  a  pleasing  retrospect  of  biographies  are  Chase's  '*  Chrysostom,"  Col- 
the  busy  literary  life  of  this  one-time  popular  lette's  **  Cranraer,"  and  Lee's  **  Cardinal  Pole." 
writer,  extending  quite  through  the  half-cent-  Norman's  '*  Corsairs  of  France."  and  a  bio- 
ury.  Avery  important  biography  is  the  au-  graphical  volume  in  Laughton's  ''Studies  in 
thoritative  "  Life  of  Darwin,"  in  two  volumes.  Naval  History,"  complete  the  list  of  works  to 
Lee's  "  Dorothy  Wordsworth  "  and  the  "  Cole-  be  mentioned  in  this  department, 
ortan  Memoirs"  are  notable  for  presenting  Poetry. — Mr.  Browning  has  signalized  the 
pen-piotnres  of  the  literary  life  of  the  earlier  turning  of  his  third  quarter  of  a  century  by 
naif  of  the  century.  Mr.  George  Saintsbury  the  production  of  his  quaint  but  strong  "Par- 
has  published  his  "  History  of  Elizabethan  ley  lugs  with  Certain  People  of  Importance  in 
Literature,''  which  is  exhaustive,  and  displays  their  Day,"  the  said  people  including  person- 
remarkable  industry  and  much  critical  capaci-  ages  of  a  past  age,  as  follows:  Bernard  de 
ty.  Th9  "  Life  and  Writings  of  Ann  Gil-  Mandeville,  Daniel  Bartoli,  Christopher  Smart, 
Christ,"  by  Herbert  Gilchrist,  the  "Life  of  George  Bnbb  Doddington,  Francis  Furini, 
Agnes  Strickland,"  and  the  "Life  of  Rosina,  Gerard  de  Lairesse,  and  Charles  A  vison.  Lord 
Lady  Hamilton,"  by  Miss  Louisa  Devey,  pre-  Lytton  has  published  a  volume  of  "  After  Para- 
sent  three  important  female  personages  of  the  disc,  and  other  Poems."  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
century.  The  last  work  is  a  dissection  of  the  issued  no  volume,  but  has  contributed  to  the 
character  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton  by  the  hos-  magazines,  his  most  important  work  in  this 
tile  pens  of  his  wife  and  her  literary  ezecu-  direction  being  "  Locrine,"  which  is  chiefly  no- 
trix,  and  its  statements  are  doubtless  to  be  table  fur  having  been  cabled  in  full,  to  the  ex- 
taken  with  a  very  large  grain  of  salt.  Still  in  tent  of  a  good  many  thousand  words,  to  a  New 
feminine  biography  may  be  mentioned  Miss  A.  York  morning  paper.  Lewis  Morris  has  pub- 
Mary  F.  Robinson's  "Margaret  of  Angoul^me,"  lished  "Songs  of  Britain,"  and  Mr.  William 
which  is  her  contribution  to  "Famous  Wom-  Morris  his  first  volume  of  "The  Odyssey"  of 
en,"  and  the  "  Historical  Biography  of  Lady  Homer,  which  has  been  sharply  criticised  by 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Nelson,"  in  two  volumes,  the  London  literary  journals.  Lord  Carnarvon 
by  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson.  Prof.  Brandl  has  has  also  furnished  a  translation  of  the  same 
completed  his  "  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  work,  both  having  reached  only  the  first  half 
the  English  Romantic  School,"  which  has  been  of  it  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  better  known 
translated  by  Lady  Eastlake.  This  important  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  has  made  his  appearance 
work  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  in  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  Underwoods" 
family  papers  referring  to  its  distinguished  which  are  pleasing  if  not  remarkable.  "Bal- 
snbject,  besides  the  assistance  of  many  accom-  lads  and  Poems  of  Tragic  Life,"  by  Geoi^ 
plished  persons  who  were  able  to  aid  in  the  Meredith,  contains  much  of  the  quaint  man- 
accomplishment  of  a  very  valuable  work.    The  nerism  peculiar  to  this  writer  in  his  proee 
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works,  and  shows  exceeding  energy,  fire,  and  have  been  few  important  works  in  general  sei- 

poetio  insight.    Edwin  Arnold  signalized  the  ence,  but  these  indnde  some  notable  names, 

last  of  the  year  by  the  pablication  of  a  yolaroe  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  published  ^*  The  Fac- 

of  **  Oriental  Verse/^  and  this  completes  the  tors  of  Organic  Evolution,''  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Cope 

rather  meager  contribntion  of  English  poetry  his  work  entitled  *^  The  Origin  of  the  Fittest,'* 

for  1887.  which  are  the  contributions  of  the  year  on  this 

IlctlMi.'^The  English  novels  of  the  year  are  strictly  Darwinian  subject.  Mr.  Norman  Lock- 
represented  lA  the  first  place  (first  in  popular-  yer  is  out  with  a  new  book  entitled  **  Ohem- 
ity,  certainly)  by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  "She,"  istry  of  the  Century,"  which  is,  in  fact,  a  re- 
^'  Jess,"  and  "  Allan  Quartermain."  Mr.  Will-  view  of  the  progress  of  spectroscopy.  Huxley 
iam  Black  has  given  us  **  Sabrina  Zembra,"  has  reviewea  **'  Scientific  Progress  during  the 
which  has  not  added  greatly  to  his  fame.  Mr.  Victorian  Era,"  and  Sir  Henry  Roscoe's  address 
R.  D.  Blackmore  has  published  **  Spring-  before  the  British  Association  at  Manchester 
haven,*'  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  '*The  Wood-  in  August  was  also  of  that  nature.  Of  the 
landers,"  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  ''  Little  Nov-  ''  Scientific  Results  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S. 
els,"  none  of  which  are  extraordinary  efforts.  'Challenger,'"  four  volumes  have  appeared 
Edna  Lyall  appears  with  one  new  volume,  during  toe  year,  three  being  on  Zo6logy  and 
'*  Knight  Errant " ;  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  pub-  one  on  Botany.  **  Railway  Problems  in  Dif- 
lisbed  ''Red  Spider"  and  the  "Gaverocks";  ferent  Countries,"  by  Jeans,  and  Bucknall 
Grant  Allen  is  represented  by  '^  The  Beckon-  Smith's  "  Cable  or  Rope  Traction  as  Applied 
ing  Hand ;  "  Mr.  Stevenson  by  '•  Merry  Men ; "  to  the  working  of  Street  and  Other  Railways," 
Mr.  William  Westall  by  the  "  Phantom  City,"  are  important  works  on  transportation.  Fow- 
and  "  A  Queer  Race."  "  Dead  Man's  Rock  "  ler's  "  Coleoptera  of  the  British  Islands  "  has 
is  by  a  new  writer,  said  to  be  a  young  Oxo-  appeared  in  its  first  volume;  the  "Dictionary 
nian.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  published  '^  A  S<m  of  of  Plant  Names,"  by  Britton -Holland,  in  its 
Hagar,"  which  is  a  novel  of  English  Jurispru-  third ;  and  Swainson's  ''  Folk  Lore  and  Provin- 
dence,  and  "  The  Deemster,"  both  powerful  cial  Names  of  British  Birds  "  in  its  seventeenth, 
works.  Mr.  Christie  Murray's  "  Old  Blazer's  In  political  science  an  important  work  is  Sir 
Hero  "  is  a  clever  mining  story ;  Mr.  Westbnry  Charles  Dilke's  "  The  Present  Position  of 
offers  "Frederick  Hazzelden,"  and  Walter  European  Politics."  The  Irish  problem  has 
Besant  has  brought  out  what  is  considered  one  callea  forth  a  great  abundance  of  literary  mat- 
of  his  best  novels,  "The  World  went  very  well  tcr,  including  Prof.  Dicey's  "England's  Case 
Then,"  in  which  he  displays  a  large  amount  of  against  Home  Rule";  Prof.  T.  D.  Ingraham's 
research  among  the  events,  customs,  and  details  "  History  of  the  Legislative  Union  of  Great 
of  life  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Britain    and    Ireland  " ;    Mr.    Shaw-Lefevre's 

Tayagts   and  Thivels.~The  most   important  "Peel  and  O'Connor";  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy's 

publication  in  this  department  is  Mr.  Jackson's  "  League  of  the  North  and  South,  an  Episode 

"Dalmatia,  the  Quarnero,  and  Istria."    The  of  Irish  History  in  1850-'54";  Mr.  J.  O'Neil 

excursion  of  Messrs.    Riley    and   Owens  to  Daunt^s  "Eighty- five  Years  of  Irish  History"; 

"  Athos,  the  Mountain  of  the  Monks,"  is  a  very  R.  Barry  O'Brien's  "  Irish  Wrongs  and  Eng- 

striking  and  characteristic    narrative.     Mrs.  li!*h  Remedies";  and  Prof.  Bryce's  "Hand- 

Craik's  "  Unknown  Country"  and  Mr.  Haroer-  Book  of  Home  Rule,"  which  is  a  collection  of 

ton's  "  SAono  "  are  graceful  studies,  full  of  per-  articles  setting  forth  a  Gladstonian  view  of  the 

sonal  interest,  while  "  Life  in  Egypt,"  by  Mr.  question.      Baron   E.    de    Mandat-Grancey's 

Butler,  and  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant's  "  Life  in  "  Paddy  at  Home  "  completes  the  list  on  Irish 

Modern  Palestine,"  are  in  the  same  direction,  subjects.    In  economics  we  have  Prof.  Tborold 

the  latter  being  a  collection   of  letters  pre-  Rosers  in  his  "  First  Nine  Years  of  the  Bank 

vionsly  communicated  to  a  New  York  journal,  of  England";  Mr.  A.  M.  Smith's  "Subjective 

"Rhodes  in  Modern  Times,"  by  Cecil  Torr,  Political  Economy";   Prof.  Bar?table's  "The 

completes  the  list  of  the  more  important  works  Theory  of  International  Trade  " ;  "  Common- 

on  European  travel.    Three  writers  have  pub-  Sense  Socialism,"  by  N.  Eempner ;   and  Ed- 

lished  works  on  South  Africa,  namely,  Theal,  ward  Carpenter's  "  England's  Ideal,"  and  other 

Frelden,  and  MacKinnon.    Capt.  C.  B.  Oliver  papers  on  social  problems.    Religious  writings 

has  published  two  volumes  on  "Madagascar,"  include  Dr.  Sayce's  Hibbert  "Lectures  on  the 

Chalmers  has  written  up  "New  Guinea," and  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  Illustrated 

Messrs.   Guillemard     and    Churchward  have  by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Babylonians " ; 

chatted  about  "  Formosa  and  the  Navigator  Dr.  Biggs's  "  The  Christian  Platonists  of  Al- 

Islands."    Mr.  Julian  Thomas  has  published  exandria";    Dr.   Chase's    "The   Growth   of 

notes  on  his  personal  experiences  in  the  West-  Church  Institutions" ;  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott's 

ern  Pacific,  under  the  title  of  "Cannibals  and  "The  Kernel  and  the  Husk  in  Christianity"; 

Convicts."    The  writer  is  a  practiced  journal-  Mr.   Haweis's  completed  studies  of  "  Christ 

ist,  and  his  facts  were  set  down  and  deficrip-  and  Christianity  " ;  and  Dr.  Cheyne's  "  Mono- 

tions  written  on  the  spot.    Two  writers,  Rum-  graph  on  Job  and  Solomon."    What  is  termed 

bold  and  Simson,  have  written  works  on  the  by  English  critics  "  the  most  stirring  book  in 

South  American  provinces.  the  theology  of  the  year,'^  is  Mr.  J.  Cotter 

Phfrfcal,  Hifal)  and  Iitelectiil  fidcicc* — There  Morison's  essay  toward  the  religion  of  the 
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f atare,  entitled  "  The  Service  of  Man/^  Some- 
thing of  the  same  nature  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  T. 
Smith's  '*'  Man's  Enovrledge  of  Man  and  God." 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Danks  has  published  a  volnme 
of  sermons  entitled  ^*Tlie  Church  on  the 
Moor'';  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Macinillan  in 
*^The  Olive-Leaf"  draws  analogies  between 
natural  and  spiritual  laws;  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Lillie  has  published  ^^  Buddhism  in  Christen- 
dom." In  philosophy,  we  have,  first,  Part  II 
of  Fowler  and  Wilson's  *'The  Principles  of 
Morals";  then  Prof.  Sidgwick's  "Outlines  of 
the  History  of  Ethics";  Mr.  Courtney's  vol- 
ume on  ^* Reconstructive  Ethics";  Guroey, 
Myers,  and  Podmore,  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  on  "Phantasms  of  the  Living"; 
Frith's  "  Life  of  Giordano  Bruno,  the  Nolan  " ; 
the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Schopenhauer's 
"  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea,"  translated  by 
Haldane  and  Kemp ;  and  Fischer's  "  Descar- 
tes and  his  School,"  translated.  The  total 
number  of  new  books  published  in  Great  Brit- 
ain last  year  was  4,410,  and  of  new  editions 
1,206,  being  an  excess  for  both  of  nearly  500 
over  the  previous  year.  Theology  shows  an 
increase  of  60  or  70,  and  there  are  more  than 
100  educational  works  over  tlie  product  of 
1886.  Novels,  mostly  of  a  very  ordinary 
standard  of  ability,  were  up  to  an  average  of 
more  than  two  per  diem,  Sundays  included. 
In  voyages  and  travels,  there  are  about  50 
more  than  were  published  in  1886,  while  in 
history  and  biography  there  are  more  than 
100.  Some  of  the  total  numbers,  as  classified 
by  the  "  Publishers'  Circular,"  are  as  follow : 


CLASSIFICATION. 


Theology 

Edacadooal 

Jarenlle  works 

NoyelA 

Law 

Political  and  social  economy 

Arts  and  sciences 

Tuyaires  and  travels 

History 

Poetry  and  the  drama 

Essays,  monographs,  etc. . . . 


Ncwbooki. 


680 
588 
489 
702 

T8 
118 
115 
227 
854 

82 
140 


Mew  adlllmi 


185 

108 

100 

228 

49 

85 

flS 

68 

71 

44 
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LITEEATIJRE,  CONTINEBriAL,  IN  1887.  As  in 
the  preceding  year  so  in  this,  political  troubles 
and  excitement  have  had  a  rather  depressing  ef- 
fect upon  literature.  Nevertheless,  authors  and 
publishers  have  been  busy  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  in  some  cases  with  marked  results. 
In  accordance  with  our  usual  plan,  we  give  the 
reconi  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  countries  on 
the  Continent. 

Belgim. — History  has  received  a  moderate 
share  of  attention  this  year.  Protestant  mar- 
tyrology  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  well  set 
forth  by  M.  F.  Yander  Haeghen,  the  learned 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Ghent,  and  a  like 
setting  forth  of  Roman  Catholic  martyrology 
is  promised  at  an  early  day.  M.  Namdche  car- 
ries forward  with  spirit  his  ^^Cours  d'Histoire 
Rationale,"  which  has  reached  its  eighteenth 
volume,  and  includes  the  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  re- 


gency of  Don  John  of  Austria.  Docnments 
and  materials  of  national  history  have  been 
published  by  several  writers — as  by  Lettenhove 
on  '•^  Political  Relations  under  Philip  11." ;  by 
M.  L.  Devillers,  in  his  **  Cartulary  of  the  Counts 
of  Hainan! t " ;  by  Canon  Reuseus,  in  relation 
to  the  ancient  University  of  Louvain  (1425- 
1797) ;  by  Victor  Vander  Haeghen,  in  an  ^^  In- 
ventory of  the  Archives  of  the  City  of  Ghent," 
etc.  Biography  has  received  a  fair  share  of  at- 
tention, and  to  bibliography  several  valuable 
additions  have  been  made.  The  ^^  Bibliographie 
Nationale"  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of 
publications  of  Belgian  authors  from  1830  to 
1880.  A  few  not  very  important  contributions 
have  been  made  to  philosophical  and  social 
sciences,  and  one  fervid  Romanist  seeks  to  vin- 
dicate the  Inquisition,  and  to  prove  that  the 
Roman  Church  has  been  the  founder  of  liber- 
ty of  conscience.  In  the  domain  of  art,  M. 
Rooses's  "The  Work  of  P.  P.  Rubena,"  a  his- 
tory  of  this  great  master's  paintings  and  draw- 
ings, with  superb  phototypes,  is  very  highly 
praised  by  the  critics,  and  is  a  publication  of 
deep  interest  to  all  the  admirers  of  that  emi- 
nent head  of  the  Antwerp  schooL  Educational 
Questions  have  been  ably  discussed  by  Gillet, 
leelhofT,  Wilmotte,  etc.,  and  several  interest- 
ing works  on  literary  history  have  appeared. 
Among  these  may  be  named  '^  French  litera- 
ture of  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  by  the  Abb6 
Stiemet ;  a  short  study  on  "  Victor  Hugo  " ;  a 
critique  on  the  school  of  Young  Bel^um,  by 
M.  C.  Tilman,  under  the  title  "Realism  in  Con- 
temporary Literature,"  etc.  Flemish  litera* 
ture,  properly  speaking,  has  made  but  iudiflfer- 
ent  progress  during  1887,  and  seems  to  be  rather 
on  the  decline  compared  with  former  years. 
M.  F.  de  Potter  is  still  at  work  on  his  elaborate 
history  of  "  Ghent  from  Early  Tiroes  to  the 
Present  Day  " ;  the  Abb4  Am.  Joos  has  brougjit 
ODt  "Treasures  of  the  Popular  Language,"  in 
which  several  thousands  of  familiar  proverbs 
and  popular  modes  of  speech  are  given  and 
explained ;  and  M.  K.  Stallaert  has  begun  the 
issue  of  a  learned  "  Glossarium  "  of  terms  of 
jurisprudence  during  the  middle  ages,  as  they 
are  found  in  the  ancient  charters  and  docu- 
ments of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  limburg.  In 
light  literature  there  has  been  the  nsual  amount 
of  production,  but  nothing  of  very  special  mo- 
ment. We  name  here  only  one  volume,  enti* 
tied  "  Through  the  life,"  by  M.  E.  de  Geest, 
which  traces  with  a  powerful  realism  various 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  workmen  of  Ghent  and 
of  the  collieries  of  Hainault.  Several  new  vol- 
umes of  verse  have  appeared,  and  a  few  dramas 
have  been  produced  by  different  authors; 
among  these  latter,  M.  H.  Baeldere*s  historical 
drama  in  verse,  "  Christina  Borluut,"  is  deemed 
to  be  specially  noteworthy. 

DouMrk.— The  loss  to  Danish  literature  by 
death  since  last  year's  record  has  been  nn- 
nsually  severe.  Just  before  tlie  dose  of  1886 
the  eminent  Latin  philologist  and  author,  J.  N. 
Madvig,  passed  away,  agsd  eighty-two.    He 
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had  beeo  some  sixty  years  professor  in  the  fervor,  and  proved  a  great  success  at  the  Royal 
University  of  Copenhagen,  and  was  known  to  Theatre.  6.  Betzonick's  ^^The  Soldier^'  was 
the  world  of  scholars  everywhere.  His  **Rec-  a  still  greater  success,  and  ronsed  much  enthn- 
oHections,*'  or  Autobiography,  and  his  *'  Opus-  siasm  by  its  glorification  of  the  deeds  of  the 
oula  Academica,"  posthumous  publications,  are  army  in  the  first  Sleswick  war.  £.  Brandes 
regarded  as  no  less  valuable  than  interesting,  published  a  new  drama  entitled  **  Love,"  which 
Prof.  Johannes  Kok,  the  linguist,  died  Jan.  20,  met  with  favor  on  the  stage,  and  is  said  to  be 
1887;  Bishop  D.  G.  Monrad,  distinguished  as  a  work  of  rare  merit.  Liebenberg^s  monn- 
an  orator  and  for  services  to  the  state  in  past  mental  edition  of  Holberg^s  comedies  jjas 
vears,  died  March  28  at  a  very  advanced  age ;  reached  part  87,  but  it  will  require  nearly 
M.  A.  Goldschmidt,  the  great  Danish  poet  and  double  that  number  to  complete  the  work.  In 
author,  died  August  15,  aged  sixty-eight,  deep-  philosophy,  U.  HOffding  has  published  a  large 
ly  lamented ;  and  T.  Lange,  one  of  the  fore-  and  valuable  work  on  "  Ethics,**  which  is  re- 
most  poets  and  novelists  of  Denmark,  died  garded  as  a  proper  accompaniment  to  his 
August  25^he  is  best  known,  probably,  by  his  **  Psychology  ^'  (1882).  Prof.  Thomden's 
''  The  Stream  and  the  Ocean,'*  and  '*  Light  *'  Unity  of  Matter "  is  highly  praised  by  the 
Nights."  In  the  department  of  history  we  note  critics.  As  noted  last  year,  there  exists  a 
the  chief  books  which* have  appeared  during  strong  disposition  to  trandate  into  Danish  the 
the  year.  T.  Lund  has  published  Vol.  VIII  of  writings  of  American  authors,  such  as  Cooper, 
his  valuable  ^'  History  of  Denmark  and  Nor-  Ingersoll,  Miss  Alcott,  Henry  James,  etc.  The 
way  at  the  Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century " ;  great  poet,  Goldschmidt,  whose  death  was 
Chr.  Brunn  gives  a  treatise  on  *^  The  Establish-  noted  above,  left  a  number  of  manuscripts,  one 
ment  of  Absolute  Government  in  Denmark  " ;  of  which,  "  Small  Sketches  from  Fancy  and 
L.  Lund  writes  in  a  scholarly  manner  of  the  Reality,"  has  been  published. 
*'Real  Portraits  of  Jesus,"  a  volume  which  has  FMNei— Literary  production  has  been  fertile 
produced  quite  a  sensation  in  Denmark ;  and  and  abundant,  and  there  is  no  falling  off  of 
O.  H.  Aagard  has  furnished  a  monogram  on  books  published  this  year.  It  is  simply  im- 
Scottish  history  from  1686  to  1660.  In  biog-  possible  in  our  limited  space  to  mention  all,  or 
raphy,  G.  Bricka's  **  Danish  Biographical  Lexi-  even  a  tenth  part,  of  the  books  which  have 
con  "  promises  to  supply  a  much-felt  need  ;  it  appeared.  Hence  we  shall  endeavor  to  name 
has  reached  its  sixth  part  thns  far.  The  popu-  those  only  which  indicate  most  fitly  the  drift 
lar  biography  of  the  great  naval  hero,  Tor-  or  tendency  of  literature  in  the  several  depart- 
denskjold  (1691-1720),  by  W.  Carstensen  and  ments.  In  history,  philosophy,  and  criticism 
G.  Ltitken,  with  costly  illustrations,  has  been  the  year's  productions  are  noteworthy ;  but  in 
completed.  M.  Holme  and  Garde  have  under-  great  creative  or  poetic  invention  there  is  a 
taken  to  brin^  out  an  illustrated  record  of  the  marked  decline.  As  one  critic  phrases  it^ 
recent  ^*  Danish  Boat  Expedition  in  Green-  ^*  there  is  no  doubt  that  Victor  Hugo,  Th6- 
land  " ;  only  the  first  eight  parts  have  appeared,  ophile  Gautier,  and  Michelet  have  carried  the 
Galschiot's^*  Denmark  Illustrated"  is  advancing  most  splendid  of  its  radiance  to  their  tombs." 
slowly;  part  24  is  the  latest  issued.  A.Thorsen  Out  of  the  large  number  of  contributions  to 
has  completed  his  elaborate  work  on  the  reign  history  we  name  M.  Taine^s  **  Studies  respect- 
of  Ring  Frederick  VII.  George  Brandes,  the  ing  Napoleon  I " ;  Renan's  *'  Histoire  do  Peuple 
distinguished  critic  and  litterateur^  is  busy  on  d' Israel,"  vol.  i,  which  is  characterized  by  all 
the  sixth  volume  of  his  **  Main  Currents  in  the  the  writer^s  brilliancy  and  well-known  skepti- 
Uterature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century";  he  oism;  Thureau-Dangin^s  very  able  *' History 
means  to  publish  the  work  when  finished  both  in  of  the  Monarchy  of  July,"  vol.  iv;  M.  A. 
Danish  and  in  German.  H.  Pontoppidan,  one  of  SorePs  *^  Europe  and  the  French  Revolution  " ; 
the  best  among  the  younger  writers  of  fiction,  J.  Lichtenberger's  '*  History  of  Religious  Ideas 
has  brought  out  two  new  volumes,  viz.,  ^^Mimo-  in  Germany,"  from  the  rise  of  Wolf  and  his 
aas,  or  Smisitive  Plants,"  and  "  From  the  Huts,"  school  to  the  present  epoch  of  ultra-Roman- 
a  series  of  minor  tales,  in  which  he  depicts  pow-  ism  and  infidelity ;  G.  d^AvenePs  third  volume 
erf  iilly  the  hard  lot  of  the  peasantry.  O.  M6ller  of  his  work  on  ^*  Richelieu  et  la  Monarchic 
furnishes  new  '^  Tales  ana  Sketches  "  of  merit,  Absolne  " ;  J.  Zeller's  second  part  of  his  ^*  En- 
nnd  A.  Steenbuch,  in  his  *^  Rector  Lassen,"  tretiens  sur  THistoire  du  Moyen  Age,"  from 
gives  evidence  of  keen  observation  of  provin-  Louis  I,  end  of  eighth  century,  to  the  Crusades ; 
cial  life  and  manners.  Mrs.  Ina  Lange,  in  a  L.  Auquez^s  capital  volume  on  ^' Henry  IV 
story  entitled  '^  A  Fate,"  deals  with  life  a  hun-  and  Germany  " ;  L.  Marlot*s  **  Correspondence 
dred  or  more  years  ago.  The  critio>s  speak  in  of  Louise  de  Coligny,"  which  is  characterized 
high  terms  of  the  book.  G.  Jensen,  in  "A  as  fascinating  to  a  high  degree;  and  A.  Van- 
Hunting,"  tells  in  a  lively  and  pleasant  way  daFs  narrative  of  the  mission  of  the  Marquis 
about  the  hunter^s  life  and  exploits;  and  the  deVilleneuve  to  Constantinople  in  1728-1741. 
famous  poet,  H.  Drachmann,  has  just  put  forth  In  philosophy,  religion, and  science,  publications 
a  long  story  under  the  name  '*  With  toe  Broad  have  been  numerous.  M.  Ferraz's  work  on 
Brush."  In  the  drama,  Drachmann,  early  in  "  Spiritualism  and  Liberalism "  is  regarded  as 
the  year,  wrote  a  fairy  piece,  **  Once  upon  a  valuable  and  time1y«  predicting  as  it  does  a 
Time,"  which  was  well  received  for  its  poetic  complete  harmony  between  science  and  the 
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idealistio  philosophy.      M.  E.  de  Pressenss^  one  Yolnme  a  collection  of  his  "  Discours  et 

continnes  bis  vigorons  apologetic  work  in  be-  Conf^rences.^^     Two  names  deserve   special 

half  of  religion  bj  an  interesting  volume  enti-  mention  in  this  connection,  viz.,  M.  J.  Dar- 

tled  '^  Les  Antecedents  da  Christianisme/^    M.  mesteter  and  M.  Eugdne  M.  de  V ogtl^.    The 

Gayan  discourses  of  *'  Irreligion  and  the  Fu-  former  is  characterized  as  the  more  intenave 

tureJ'    M.  Nourisson  opposes  evolution  in  his  and  suggestive;  the  latter  more  of  an  artist, 

work '*  Philosophies  of  Nature,"  as  exemplified  more  delicately  harmonious.    His  "Souvenirs 

by  Bacon,  Boyle,  Toland,  and  Buflfbn.  Dr.  Paul  et  Visions,*'  and  particularly  the  pages  on  the 

Regnard  says,  in  a  book  devoted  to  this  sub-  Crimea,  testify  to  his  rare  talent  and  skill.   The 

ject,  that  the  epidemic  intellectual  malady  of  literature  of  travel  is  well  represented  this 

the  seventeenth  century  was  sorcery;  of  the  year.    M.  Pierre  Loti,  in  his"Prop08  d'Exil/* 

eighteenth,  miracles ;  of  the  nineteenth,  som-  describes  excellently  the  latest  foreign  coun- 

nambulisra ;  and  that  the  malady  of  the  twenti-  tries  visited  by  him,  China,  Tonquin,  Annam, 

eth  century  will  be  a  universal  outbreak  of  India,  Oboch.     Albert  Tissandier  gives  the 

carnage.  Animal  magnetism  is  treated  of  fully  public  "  Six   Mois   aux  £tata-Unis,^  and  C. 

by  A.  Binet  and  C.  FM,  and  Dr.  La  Tourette  Bigot  tells  of  his  experiences  and  observations 

gives  a  scholarly  account  of  hypnotism  and  in  "  De  Paris  au  Niagara."    Henri  Conti  de- 

its  a^uncts.    M.  P.  Hervien,  in  his  "L'ln-  scribes  "  L'AUemagne' Intime " ;  G.  de  Moll- 

connu,"    presents  a  curious  yet    interesting  nari  furnishes  a  useful  volume  made  up  from 

study  of  insanity.    A.  Laissant,  in  his  book  letters  in  the  "  D^bats,"  on  "  Panama,  La  Mar- 

^^  L'Aoarohie  Bonrgeoise,"  argues  in  favor  of  Unique,  Haiti " ;   £mile  Daireaux  deals  with 

establishing  a  great  socialist- republican  party  ^^La  Vie  et  Les  Moeurs  A  la  Plata,"  a  compre- 

to  overcome  the  influence  of  the  bourgeoisie,  hensive  work ;  and  Dr.  Bernard  presents  a 

whom  he  holds  to  be  authors  of  the  ills  which  highly  colored  picture  of  primitive  conditions 

have  afflicted  France  since  the  Revolution ;  and  in  his  "  L'Algerie  qui  s*en  Va."     We  may 

A.  Duruy  and  E.  Manenvrier  discuss  freely  and  further  mention  here  the  "  Lettres  de  Gustavo 

pointedly  current  educational  theories.     The  Flaubert,"  edited  by  his  niece.    These  cover 

novels  of  the  year  have  been  much  the  same  the  period  from  1880>'50,  and  are  delightful 

as  last  year's,  in  quality  as  well  as. quantity,  memorials  of  a  great  man.    The  miscellaneous 

The  Zola  school  continues  its  disgusting  work,  writings  of  M.  Guizot  and  his  wife  have  been 

and  seems  to  find  abundance  of  readers.    Paul  collected  under  the  title  '*  Le  Temps  pass^." 

Bourget's  *'  Andr6  Com^lis,"  a  story  after  the  Something  also  has  been  done  in  tne  way  of 

Hamlet  type,  is  highly  lauded  by  the  critics,  as  bringing  out  new  editions  of  standard  works, 

also  are  Guy  de  Maupassant's  '^  Mont-Oriol "  such  as  Vol.  I  of  '^  The  Works  of  Blaise  Pas- 

and  "  Pierre  et  Jean,"  and  M.  Provost's  "  Le  cal  " ;  **  Select  Works  of  Voltaire,"  edited  by 

Scorpion."  Victor  Cherbuliez  writes  elegantly  G.  Bengesco  ;   ^^  The  Works  of  Cardinal  de 

in  his  '^  La  B^te,"  but  is  held  by  the  critics  Retz,"  in  eight  volumes,  edited  by  M.  R.  Chan- 

to  have  produced  a  melange  less  savory  than  telauze;  and  an  edition  of  '^(Euvres  et  Corre- 

satisfactory.     M.  de  Bonni^res  gives  a  good  spondance  In6dites  de  d'Alembert,"  by  Charles 

study  of  a  young  French  girl    in  ^^  Jeanne  Henry. 

Avril " ;   E.  Ar^ne  furnishes  some  gay  and  GenMiiy. — The  number  of  books  published 

pretty  Ptories  of  the  south ;  and  P.  Loti  pre-  this  year  is  very  large,  amounting  in  all  to 

sents  a  series  of  Japanese  romances  under  the  nearly  17,000.    This  includes  books  of  every 

title  *^  Madame  Ghrysanthdme."    In  poetry  the  possible  kind,  in  poetry,  fiction,  history,  biog- 

£p.Ira  is  said  still  to  belong  to  two  veterans,  raphy,  the  sciences,  the  fine  arts,  philosophy, 

[.  Sully-Prndhomme  and  M.  Francois  Copp^.  etc.    Our  record  is  necessarily  confined  to  a 

The  former  has  given  nothing  new  this  year,  selection  from  these,  which  will,  however,  we 

but  M.  Copp^e  has  published  a  charming  vol-  hope,  give  a  fair  idea  of  literary  culture  as  well 

ume  entitled  *' Arri^re-SaisoD,"  full  of  kindii-  as  progress  in  Germany  during  1887.    In  poetry 

ness  of  heart  and  genuine  sentiment.     One  the  publications  have  not  been  strikingly  good 

of  the  critics  designates  him  as  the  French  or  important.    The  Westphalian  poetess,  An- 

Wordsworth.    M.  de  Rouchaud's  ^^Po^mesde  nette  von  Droste-H {Lisbon,  died  prematurely 

la  Mort"  are  highly  commended  for  artistic  and  much  lamented.    A  complete  edition  of 

execution ;  M.  C.  de  Pomairols  shows  delicate  her  lyric  and  epic  works  has  been  brought  out, 

sensibility  in  his  ^^La  Nature  et  TArt";  M.  and  is  highly  prized.    Otto  von  Leizner,  an- 

Henri  Gu^rin's  ^*  Pallas  Ath6n6 "  has  been  thor  of  ^^  Dammerungen,"  makes  his  first  ap- 

much  noticed.    He  is  one  of  the  few  young  pearance  this  year,  as  does  also  Ernst  von 

poets  who  gives  promise  for  the  future.    M.  Wildenbrnch,  author  of  ^'LiederundBaUaden," 

Samain's  *^  Invitation  "  is  pronounced  to  be  in  this  particular  line.    The  poems  of  Martin 

one  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  contemporary  Greif,  the  Bavarian  poet,  have  reached  a  fourth 

literature.    Among  the  essayists  who  continue  edition.    Karl  Schaeffer  and  Pacd  Bahr  have 

to  hold  high  rank  are  M.  Taine,  M.  Renan,  M.  brought  out  two  excellent  volumes  of  lyric 

Jules  Sonry,  M.  M^zi^res,  M.   £mile  Mont^-  poetry,  under  the  titles  '*  Heiderosen "  and 

gut,  etc.    The  last  named  hss  receutly  pub-  ^^  Nenes  Buch  der  Lieder."    Several  epic  pro- 

lished   ^^  Choses  du  Nord   et  du  Midi "  and  ductions  deserve  notice,  viz.,  R.  Gottschairs 

*^  Melanges  Critiques  " ;  Renan  has  issued  in  ^^  Merlins  Wandemngen,"  a  satire  on  Parisian 
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life  and  manners ;  Johan  Fastenratb^s  '^  Zw6lf  raphj,  we  have  a  number  of  lirea  of  tbe  flftrooDs 

Alfonsos  von  Gastilien/*  a  glorification  of  the  poet  L.  Uhland,  by  A.  Rftmelin,  £.  Paulas,  H. 

Alfonsoa  of  Spain ;  F.  AvenariuB^s  "  Die  Kinder  f  iscber,  etc.    The  death  of  tbe  great  gnnmaker 

▼on  Wobldorf,"  a  weird  narrative  of  a  fiddler  called  forth  a  volume.  ^'  Alfred  Erupp  nnd  sein 

aod  his  doings;  Julias  Grosse's  attractive  vol-  Werk'';  Prof.  Brand  has  dealt  fairlj  with  8. 

ume,  ^^Epissoden  and  Epiloge."    In  dramatic  T.  Coleridge;  and  6.  Schmedins  has  published 

poetry  ^*  Vom  Kdnig,"  by  Paulus  Cassel,  D.  D.,  an  appreciative  life  of  ^*  Victor  Hngo.^'    Three 

pastor  of  Christ  Church,  Berlin,  is  a  tragedy  of  works  in  literary  history  deserve  to  be  named 

anasual  power  and  effective  ethical  teaching,  here,  viz.,  ^*  Geschichte  der  Niederl&ndischen 

E.  Bauemfeld,  although  past  four  score  years,  Literatur,**  by  Hellwald  and  Schneider;  *'  Ge- 

has  brought  oat  another  volume,  ^*  Poetisches  schichte   der   Englischen  Literatar,"   by  K. 

Tagebuch,^'  which  displays  unusual  vigor;  and  Bleibtrcn:  and  **  Geschichte  der  Griecbischen 

M.  Bern  has  made  a  good  collection  of  German  Literatur,^'  by  M.  Bender.    Eugen  Reichers 

poems  from  several  hundred  authors,  under  the  '^  Shakespeare    Literatur  ^^    is    an    onslaught 

title  '*  Declamatorium."  In  history,  another  vol-  against  the  great  poet^s  authorship  of  his  plays ; 

nme  of  Rankers,  from  manuscripts  left  by  bim,  the  writer  also  strangely  attacks  Bacon's  au- 

has  been  issued.    It  contains  three  long  trea-  thorship  of  the  "  Novum  Orsanon.'*    Two  or 

tises  on  historical  sabjects  concerning  France  three  other  miscellaneous  books  are  all  that  we 

and  Germany.     We  note  only  one  orama  as  have  room  for.    Paul  Lanzky  furnishes  five 

worthy  a  place  in  our  record,  viz.,  Ludwig  hundred    **  Psychologische     Betrachtungen,'' 

Anzeugruber's     national    drama,     **  Beimg*-  short,  aphoristic  sentences ;  M.  Selling  has  col- 

f  unden " ;  it  obtained  the  Grillpazer  prize  this  lected  some  seven  hundred  utterances  of  in- 

year.    The  harvest  of  fiction  is  unusually  large  temational  philosophers  on  pessimism,  under 

and  of  a  superior  quality.    Ebers,  in  his  "  Nil-  the  title  '^  rerien  der  pessimistiscben  Welt- 

braut,'*  opens  out  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  auschaung  *';  and  D.  Sanders  has  brought  out 

the  mysterious  Nile  country.    Though  criti-  an  excellent  antbol(^  of  valuable  passages 

cised  in  several  respects,  this  last  production  from  tbe  Bible  as  well  as  from  the  Greek  and 

of  Ebers  is  evidently  a  work  of  great  power.  Roman  classics,  entitled  '^FQrsdeutschenans.'' 

Spielhagen^s  ^'Was  will  daa  werden?'*  deals  IMhni*— Literature  in  Holland  presents  little 

with  a  question  of  almost  universal  interest  to  or  no  improvement  over  last  yearns  record.    In 

the  human  race.    The  ethical  purpose  is  far-  poetry  Louis  Couperus  has  given  to  the  public 

reaching,  and  worked  out  with  much  skill  and  nis  ^*  Orchideen  '^ ;    Coens  has   brought   out 

success.    Paul  Heyse's  '^  Roman  einer  Stifts-  ^* Schakeering,''  a  volume  of  fair  merit;  and 

dame ''  is  admirably  told  and  of  noble  tenden-  Mrs.  Knuttel  has  favored  her  readers  with  a 

cies ;  it  has  appeared  in  English  under  the  title  neat  and  rather  attractive  little  volume.    Hard- 

^^  Romance  of  a  Canoness  '* ;  and  his  volame  of  ly  anything  else  deserves  mention.    Few  novels 

novelettes,  "  Villa  Falconieri  and  andere  No-  have  been  produced  during  1887.    No  new 

vellen,''  is  praised   by  the   critics.    ^*  Arme  names  have  sprung  up,  and  no  striking  books 

MAdcben ''  is  the  name  of  a  Zolaizing  novel  by  of  fiction  have  seen  the  light    For  the  stage 

Paul  Lindan,  much  criticised ;  and  a  sensational  the  outlook  is  better.    The  dialogues  in  Mr. 

novel  with  high-fiown  tendencies,  entitled  ^*  Die  Joosten's  "  Klatergoud  "  have  been  deservedlv 

Krankheit  des  Jabrhunderta,*'  comes  from  tbe  praised;  and  Mr.  Maaldrink's  ^'Jan  Masseur^' 

pen  of  Max  Nordan.    Other  novels  worthy  of  can  boast  of  success  too,  despite  its  melodra- 

note  are  Mrs.  F.  Lewald's  "  Die  Familie  Dar-  matic  language  and  situations.    In  the  depart- 

ner'*;  H.  Heiberg's  ^*£in  Webb'';  R.  Voss's  mentof  history  Captain  Vervat  has  furnished 

'*  Michael  Cibula";  E.  Marriott's  anticlerical  a  study  on  the  siege  of  Amsterdam  by  the 

stories,  ^*  Unter  der  Tonsur,"  etc.    Numerous  Prussians  in  1787,  and  also  an  entertaining  ac- 

short  stories,  admirably  adapted  for  general  count  of  the  memorable  siege  of  Ostend  by  the 

reading,  have  appeared,  as  also  humorous  tales  Spaniards  (July,  1601,  to  September,  1604),  tbe 

and  sketches,  and  a  full  supply  of  literature  for  details  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  taken 

the  young.    Among  these  last  are  F.  Schanz's  from   the  diary  of  an  eye-witness.    *^  Prins 

'^MitR&nzel  und  Stab,"  illustrating  manners,  Frederik  en  zijn  Tijd,"  by  M^jor  de  Bas,  of 

customs,  etc.,  of  the  principal  nations ;   V.  which  the  first  volume  has  been  published,  is 

Blntbgen's  ^^Marchenquell,"  a  collection  of  the  a  work  of  higher  character  and  claims.    It  is 

best  fairy  tales  of  the  Germans ;  Lina  Morgen-  gotten  up  in  handsome  style.    *^  The  Calvinists 

stern's  *'  Storohstrasse,"  also  a  book  of  fairy  m  Holland,"  by  Mr.  Geesink,  describes  the 

tales,  etc.    In  addition  to  what  was  said  above  struggle  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  at  Rotter- 

in  regard  to  Ranke's  posthumous  treatises,  we  dam  (1611-'18),  and  the  energy  of  the  noted 

note  that  Vol.  VII  of  his  ^'  Weltgeschichte  "  has  preachers,  Junius,  Plaucius,  and  Geselius.    A 

appeared ;  it  covers  the  period  between  Otto  monograph,  by  Rev.  F.  D.  J.  Moorrees,  on 

ll  and  the  death  of  Henry  IV.    The  great  na-  Coomhert,  an  eminent  writer  in  the  time  of 

tional  work  of  O.  H.  Am  Rhyn,  *^  Kulturge-  William  the  Silent,  is  regarded  as  well  done, 

schichte  des  Deutschen  Volkes,"  has  reached  its  Full  justice  is  meted  out  to  Coomhert  as  the 

conclusion ;    and   F.  Ratzel's   ethnographical  great  champion  of  absolute  freedom  in  religion, 

book,  "  Volkerkunde,"  is  completed  by  the  and  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  oppressed, 

pablication  of  the  second  part.    As  to  biog-  AworkfromMr.Eranseman,  a  prosperous  puh 
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lisher  retired  from  business,  entitled  ^'Bonw-  interesting  matter  relating  to  social,  litenuy, 

stoffen  Toor  eene  Geschicdenis  van  den  Ned.  and  political  life  in  Hungary.    In  bibliography 

Boekhandel  van  1880-1880,*'  is  timely  and  of  M.  Alad4r  Gydrgy  has  done  good  service  by 

real  interest  to  the  general  reader.    It  discloses  his  work  on  **  The  Hungarian  Private  and  Pub^ 

many  curious  matters  in  regard  to  quarrels  of  lie  Libraries  in  1885,'*  and  M.  Joseph  Ferenczy 

authors  and  publishers,  and  famous  lawsuits  has  sketched  for  the  first  time  the  history  of 

about  copyrights,  etc.     Besides   '^Oud  Hoi-  Hungarian  journalism.     It  is  very  careAilly 

land,**  which  continues  to  furnish  many  good  wrought  out  and  highly  instructive.    The  same 

things  respecting  old  art  and  artists,  mention  writer  publishes  the  *'  Life  of  Count  Aurelius 

shonld  be  made  of  Mr.  Bredius*8  publications  Dessenby,**  a  somewhat  famouspolitician,  and 

about  the  masterpieces  in  the  Ryks  Museum  of  the  great  antagonist  of  Louis  Kossuth.    As  a 

Amsterdam.    The  early  numbers  treat  of  the  contribution  to  natural  science  we  may  put  on 

predecessors  of  Rembrandt  as  well  as  of  the  record  the  work  of  M.  Otto  Hermann,   ^*  A 

great    master    himself.     Mr.    Opzoomer   the  Magyar  Hal&szat  KOnyve,**  which  supplies  a 

Younger  has  brought  out  a  revised  edition  of  valuable  history  of  fishing  and  its  adjuncts  in 

the  manuscripts  of  the  old  nunnery  of  Diepen-  Hungary.    It  is  said  to  be  delightfully  written 

veen,  and  gives  many  choice  specimens  of  the  and  very  reliable  as  to  facts  in  the  line  of  which 

old  vernacular,  as  well  as  glimpses  of  mysti-  it  treats.    In  the  hellei  lettres  not  much  is  at 

cism  and  life  in  the  cloister  and  out  of  it  in  hand  requiring  notice.    Miss  Stephania  WohPs 

the  days  of  Brincherink,  one  of  the  earliest  novel  **  Aranyfftst,**  or  "  Goldswohe,**  is  highly 

Dutch  humanists  (fourteenth  century).    Mr.  praised,  and  adds  to  the  accomplished  writer*8 

B.  Hettema  is  editing  specimens  of  Old,  Mid-  reputation.    M.  G.  Ceiky  (noted  in  last  year's 

die,  and  Modern  Frisian.    The  second  volume  record)  has  published  a  new  play  entitled  **  A 

is  completed.    Messrs.  Craandyk  and  Schip-  J6  FtXldp,**  i.  e.,  ^*  The  Good  Philip,**  of  which 

pcrus  have  undertaken  to  explore  and  picture  the  critics  speak  very  favorably.    M.  Ylassics 

forth  the  beauties  of  Holland  in  a  new  volume  has  given  a  full  exposition  of  the  criminal  law 

of  ^*  Wandelingen.'*     The  student,  however,  in  most  European  countries,  under  the  title, 

will  find  it  well  to  examine  Mr.  Beekman*s  "  A  Btlnkisdrlet   is  a  Bev^zett  Btlncselek- 

nseful  books  "  Nederland  als  Polderland  **  and  v4ny  ** ;  and  Mr.  R.  R6nyi  has  written  eflTective- 

"  De  Strijd  om  het  Bestaan."    The  death  of  ly  of  "  Italian  Poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages.*' 
Douwes  Dekker  early  in  the  year  is  perhaps        Italy. — Literaryactivity  has  been  of  a  marked 

the  greatest  event  in  the  Dutch  literary  world,  character  during  1887,  there  having  been  pab- 

Hu^ry. — Literature  in  Hungary  seems  to  lished  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand 

keep  moving  at  its  usual  pace.     Publications  books  on  the  vast  variety  of  topics  which  oo- 

have  been  comparatively  few  and   not  very  cupy  attention  in  Italy.    Of  this  huge  number 

important.    Historical  studies  have  been  pur-  we  can  of  course  specify  but  a  small  portion  at 

sued  with  zeal,  and  collections  of  records  and  the  present  time.     Ethnology  receives  atten- 

documents  have  been  freely  made  and  careful-  tion  in  Prof.  A.  Galanti*8  **  I  Tedeschi  sul  ver- 

ly  annotated  by  native  scholars.    Of  this  sort  sante  meridionale  delle  Alpi.**     In  this  able 

we  note  the  '^  Codex  Diplomaticus  Hungaricus  work  the  writer  discusses  the  question  as  to 

Audagavensis,"  by  Eineric  Nagy,  the  fifth  in-  the  populations  of  German  origin  on  the  Ital- 

stallment  of  that  great  work,  comprising  the  ian  slope  of  the  Alps.    Pietro  Feo's  work  of 

period  between  1347  and  1352,  and  filled  with  five  hundred  pages,  '^Narrazione  storicae  mili- 

the  remarkable  events  of  the  reign  of  the  House  tare  **  of  A.  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  is  highly 

of  Anjou  in  Hungary.   Of  like  value  and  impor-  praised  for  its  thoroughness  and  for  the  excel- 

tance  is  the  '*  Codex  Diplomaticus  Comitum  lent  style  in  which  it  is  written.    Other  pro- 

Kdrolyi  de  Nagy-Kdroly,"  edited  by  Count  ductions  of  value  and  interest  are  Col.  0.  R 

Tibor  K4rolyi,  aided  by  M.  K.  G6resi ;  Volume  di  Perrero's  critical  study  of  Charles  Emanuel 

IV  comprises  the  seventeenth  century,  and  fur-  III  ot^  Savoy,  and  his  famous  defense  of  the 

nishes  a  valuable  record  of  history  of  a  great  Alps  in  the  campaign  of  1744;  Achille  Dina's 

aristocratic  family  in  Hungary.    With  this  may  entertaining  picture  of  a  youthful  Florentine 

properly  be  ranked  the  history  of  the  diplo-  prince,  Ludovico  il  Moro,  in  the  latter  part  of 

matic  relations  of  Gabriel  Betblen,  a  posthu-  the  fifteenth  century;    F.  Savio*s  account  of 

mousworkof  John  Mirese,  collected  in  the  state  the  Marchese  Gnglielmo  di  Monferrato,  infln- 

archives  of  Venice,  and  edited  by  L.  Ov4ri.  ential  in  Lombard  politics  in  Frederic  Barba- 

Another  work,  "  The  Election  of  Stephen  Bd-  ro3sa*s  time ;  Prof.  Vito  Cnsumano's  docnment- 

thoriasEingof  Poland,**  is  based  on  documents  ary  history  of  the  private  banks  of  Sicily,  a 

hitherto  unedited  and  unknown,  and  is  admira-  work  of  real  and  permanent  value,  though  not 

bly  edited  by  Ludovic  Szadeezky.  M,  K.  Thaly's  yet  fully  completed.    A  new  work  on  the  Em- 

**  The  History  of  the  Family  of  Count  Bercs6nyi  peror  Tiberius,  evidencing  careful  scholarship, 

de  Sz^hes**  gives  an  account  of  the  vicissitudes  and  presenting  some  novel  views  of  that  infa- 

of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  mous  emperor*8  character  and  condnct,  has 

Hungarian  families  until  the  year  1703.    In  the  been  brought  out  by  Prof.  I.  Gentile,  of  Padna. 

way  of  memoirs  we  may  mention  Baron  Pod-  One  other  book  on  ancient  history  may  be 

maniczky*s  "  Fragments  of  a  Journal,"  from  noted,  viz.,  G.   Stocchi's   "  First  War  of  the 

1824  to  1886,  containing  a  large  amount  of  Romans  in  Mesopotamia,"  where  Marcus  Cras- 
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808  loet  bis  life,  tbe  date  being,  according  to  must  not  overlook  Dr.  D.  Ferrari^s  **  Hbtory 

tbe  antbor,  B.  C.  54.    Prof.  Bertolini  is  basilj  of  the  Italian  Sonnet,*^  wbicb  is  bigbly  praised, 

at  work  on  bis  '*  History  of  tbe  Italian  Renais-  P.  Papa,  a  .voung  poet,  bas  issned  a  volume'  of 

sance,'*  witb  illustrations ;  Dr.  C.  Bertolini  dis-  *'  Madrigali,*'  which  are  neatlj  designated  as 

plays  much  ability  in  researches  into  Roman  ** flowers  of  field  and  meadow'*;    Giuseppi 

jurisprudence  and  history ;  £.  Natale,  in  his  Fracaroli,  the  translator  of  Pindar,  bas  pub- 

*'  II  6betto  di  Roma,'*  gives  tbe  result  of  long  lisbed  a  volume  of  **  Odi  *'  notable  for  classic 

and  careful  study,  and  presents,  as  it  is  said,  flavor  and  spirit ;  and  Giovanni  Franciosi  bas 

*^  a  pitiful  story  of  abuses,  miseries,  and  perse-  brought  out  a  book  of  **  Oarmi,'*  which  justify 

cutions'*;  and  Prof.  G.  S.del  Veccbio  basgath-  giving  him  a  suitable  position  on  Mount  Par- 

ered  numerous  facts  and  observations  bearing  nassus. 

on  the  family,  as  regards  society  and  the  social  Nsrway. — All  tbe  writers  of  any  note  seem  to 
problem.  E.  Cheoci  has  written  about  the  have  been  at  rest  during  the  past  year.  Henrik 
great  composer,  under  the  title  of  '*  Giuseppe  Ibsen  (BjOrnson's  twin  brotner)  bas  not  pub- 
Verdi,  ilGenio  e  le  Opera'*;  and  Prof.  A.  Fa-  lisbed  anything.  He  continues  to  reside  in 
varo  is  continuing  bis  labors  on  tbe  life  of  Gali-  Munich,  making  only  a  brief,  occasional  visit 
leo.  P.  d'Ezoola,  professor  in  Turin,  bas  pre«  to  Norway.  Bjdmstjerne  BjOmson  bas  dm- 
pared  a  study  of  trie  works  of  Pietro  Oeretti,  ply  revised  bis  drama  '^  A  ulove,"  and  now, 
witb  a  biographical  sketch.  Ceretti  was  a  after  five  years  spent  in  Paris,  has  resolved, 
Hegelian,  and  wrote  voluminously  in  Latin  on  It  is  said,  henceforth  to  reside  in  Norway.  He 
bis  favorite  topic.  A.  Armetes  bas  contrib-  bas  lately  been  lecturing  on  tbe  subject  of 
nted  a  thoughtful  production  to  various  socio-  Chastity,  and  takes  tbe  very  highest  ground, 
logical  questions  of  tbe  day,  tinder  tbe  title.  This  has  led  to  something  of  a  controversy 
*'La  Democrazia  6  laFinanza;  Intemperanza  witb  Georg  Brandes  on  this  rather  difficult 
e  Freni."  He  advocates  strongly  reform  in  as  well  as  delicate  topic.  Alexander  Eielland 
several  important  matters  relating  to  govern-  furnishes  a  drama,  **  Betty's  Guardian,"  and  a 
ment,  constitutional  ordinances,  etc.  Among  story,  ^*  8t.  Jobn*s  Festivities,"  which  are  not 
biographical  works  may  be  noted,  P.  D.  Paso-  deemed  of  much  account  by  the  critics.  Jonas 
lini's  **  Memorie  di  Giuseppe  PasoUni,"  noted  Lie  has  issued  a  Christmas  storv  for  1887  en- 
as  a  diplomat  of  high  order  of  ability.  Chiola  titled  ^'  A  Companionship."  It  is  said  that  be 
bas  published  the  sixth  volume  of  Count  Ca-  Is  gradually  approaching  Zolaism  in  his  writing, 
vour's  letters  edit0*et  inidite;  and  Ernesto  which,  if  true,  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Tbe 
Rossi  bas  brought  out  his  autobiography,  in  two  patrons  of  this  abominable  naturalism  are 
which  the  great  actor  gives  a  picture  of  tbe  Hans  Jaeger  and  Christian  Erogh.  Both  these 
Italian  drama  during  the  last  forty  years.  In  brougbt  out  books,  but  the  Government  inter- 
pbilosopby  we  note  Luigi  Ferri's  careful  study  fered,  confiscated  the  stuff,  and  fined  Erogh 
of  tbe  foundation  of  realism,  in  wbicb  he  gives  and  sent  Jaeger  to  prison.  Other  works  of 
an  admirable  analysis  of  both  Plato  and  Aris-  fiction  are  J.  Paulsen's  "  A  Woman  of  the  Fu- 
totle.  Prof.  G.  Toniolo  furnishes  an  interesting  ture  "  ;  L.  Dilling's  **  Gifted,"  wbicb  bas  at-  . 
study  of  *^  Scolastica  ed  Umanismo,"  in  which  tained  popularity ;  C.  Flood's  '*  Strong  Jan- 
he  describes  fully  the  two  currents  of  thought,  sen,"  a  romance  based  on  fact ;  and  K.  GlCV- 
which  were  contending  together  at  tbe  time  of  ersen's  collection  of  short  stories.  Eristofer 
the  renaissance  in  Tuscany.  M.  Mancini  and  Eristofersen  (who  was  noted  in  last  year's 
U.  Galeotti  have  prepared  a  practical  manual  record)  has  made  his  mark  in  this  department, 
ofparliamentaryusages,  which  is  highly  praised  He  bas  published  two  capital  stories,  '^Leaf- 
and  was  greatly  needed.  Two  or  three  good  ing  "  and  **  Pioneers,"  both  dealing  with  life 
books  on  political  economy  have  appeare<i,  of  in  Norway.  Th.  Elavcnfts  has  brought  out 
which  we  may  specify  tbat  of  Carlo  Cattaneo,  a  drama,  '*  A  Forgotten  One,"  and  a  volume 
which  contains  portions  of  a  history  of  Lom-  of  lyrics  and  satires  comes  from  tbe  pen  of  Th. 
bardy.  Prof.  F.  Torraca  has  issned  tbe  third  and  Caspari.  The  edition  of  A.  Mnnch's  dramatic 
last  volume  of  his  ^^Manuale  della  Litteratnra  works  (he  died  in  1884)  is  not  yet  completed. 
Italiana,"  in  wbicb  are  dealt  with  writers  of  tbe  In  other  departments  of  literature  work  seems 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centu-  to  be  advancing  slowly.  Frtis's  '^  Dictionary 
ries.  A.  BartoU  has  brougbt  out  tbe  sixth  volume  of  the  Lappish  Language"  is  about  half  fin- 
of  bis  great  history  of  Italian  literature,  which  ished  and  in  type,  and  Fritzner's  **  Dictionary 
covers  the  period  of  tbe  "  Divine  Comedy  "  of  tbe  Old  Norse  Language  "  bas  reached  part 
of  Dante.  In  fiction  may  be  noted  G.  Gloria's  2.  Bugge's  **  Researches  in  Northern  Mv- 
fournofe720,  under  the  title,  ^^  Spied  d' A  more,"  tbology  "  may  soon  be  expected,  and  the 
Displays  of  Love ;  Signora  Sperati's  **  Numeri  "  Norse  Mythology  "  of  Dr.  R.  B.  Anderson 
e  Sogni,"  in  which  are  pleasantly  contrasted  the  (American  minister  to  Denmark)  bas  recently 
ideal  and  reality  in  life.  A.  G.  Barilli  is  author  been  published  in  Horn's  translation.  The 
of  **  The  White  Blackbird,"  and  three  otlier  ♦*  Dictionary  of  Norwegian  Authors,"  by  J.  B. 
stories;  G.  Verga  is  one  of  the  realists,  and  Ilalvorsen,  has  reached  part  16  (Guldberg), 
writes  accordingly  about  "Vagabondiggio";  and  the  "Norway  Illustrated,"  of  Chr. 
and  E.  Castelnuovo  meets  with  much  success  Tdusberg.  has  advanced  as  far  as  part  17 
in  bis  ^*  Filippo  Bossini,  Jr."     In  poetry  we  of  tbe  third  edition.  The  account  of  tbe  North 
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Sea  expedition  (1876-'78)  is  looked  for  with  appears  before  the  public;  this  last  holds  yery 
much  interest;  only  two  parts  have  as  yet  high  rank  amonff  Russian  novelists.  Prof, 
appeared.  Prof.  Dietrichsen  furnishes  a  sm^l  Buslaev's  '*  Folk  Lore  '*  has  been  brought  out 
▼otume  on  reform  in  fashions  and  clothes ;  it  by  the  Academy  ai  Sciences,  and  Straknov  has 
is  said  to  be  markerl  by  good  sense  and  easy  published  his  ^^  Strug^e  with  the  West  in  the 
application.  As  a  comfort  to  the  doctors,  it  r  ield  of  Literature."  Prof.  Koudakov  presents 
may  be  stated  that  a  new  edition  is  under  an  excellent  study  of  the  **  Byzantine  Churches 
way  of  ^aer's  *^  Dictionary  of  Norwegian  Phy*  and  Monuments  of  Constantinople.'*  In  history 
sicians.*'  We  close  with  naming  two  works  of  we  may  note  Tcheshikhin's  "  History  of  Livo- 
interest  and  importance,  Captain  Jacobsen's  nia " ;  Heyden's  *^  History  of  Dissent " ;  Prof. 
'*  Journeys  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  Y.  C.  Nadler's  able  discussion  of  the  once 
America '*  (1881-'83X  and  Dr.  Carl  Lnm-  famous  Holy  Alliance;  I.  A.  Galaktianofs 
holtz's  "Among  the  Cannibals,^'  the  results  of  work  in  two  volumes  on  the  "Reign  of  Alex- 
four  years'  sojourn  in  Australia.  ander  I " ;  and  N.  Kar6ef  s  "  Researches  into 
BiMla* — Despite  the  chronic  troubles  and  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages."  In  biography, 
excitements  in  Russian  civil  and  military  affairs,  akin  to  history,  E.  E.  Zeidlitz  furnishes  an 
literature  manifests  a  good  degree  of  life  and  interesting  life  of  Zhukovsky,  tutor  of  Alex- 
activity,  as  the  present  brief  record  will  show,  ander  I";  Shenroch  has  added  to  the  mass 
Early  in  the  year,  January  29, 0.  S.  (i.  e..  Feb-  of  Gogol  literature  his  "  Biographical  Re- 
ruary  12),  the  semi-centennial  of  Pusnkin's  marks " ;  and  Ostrogarsky  and  Lemenof  have 
death  was  celebrated  in  Russia.  This  great-  written  biographical  sketches  of  Pirogof,nshin- 
est  of  Russian  poetic  geniuses  foolishly  threw  sky,  and  Baron  Eorff,  noted  for  their  devo- 
away  his  life  in  a  duel,  fifty  years  ago^  at  the  tion  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Russia.  Here 
age  of  thirty-eight,  before  he  had  had  full  op-  also  may  be  mentioned  a  work  which  is  under 
portunity  of  serving  the  interests  of  literature  way,  on  a  grand  scale,  viz.,  *'  Critico-Bio- 
and  humanity  in  his  native  land.  The  anni-  graphical  Dictionary  of  Russian  Writers  and 
versary  was  observed  with  great  enthusiasm  by  Savants,'^  by  S.  A.  Vengerof.  In  the  necrol- 
tbe  entire  nation,  and  new  editions  of  his  ogy  of  the  year  must  be  noted  the  death  of 
works,  as  well  as  biographies,  reviews,  criti-  Mikhail  N.  Eatkof,  editor  of  the  ^^  Moscow 
cisms,  addresses,  etc.,  abounded  throughout  Gazette,"  intensely  devoted  to  Slavic  unity, 
the  empire.  We  can  name  now  only  four  or  and  consequently  high  in  favor  with  the  Em- 
five  books  called  forth  by  the  celebration:  peror;  the  premature  passing  away  of  the 
P.  Ustiraovich's  **  Memoirs,"  V.  A.  Yakovief  s  poet  S.  Y.  Nadson,  who,  although  only  twenty- 
"  Recollections,"  P.  O.  Morozof  s  ^*  Pushkin  in  four,  had  already  attained  eminence,  and  the 
Russian  Criticism,"  V.  V.  Nikolsky^s  '^  Push-  death  of  P.  V.  Annenkof,  distinguished  for 
kin^s  Ideals,"  and  Archbishop  Nikanofs  elo-  critical  and  biographical  work,  at  the  age  of 
quent  discourse  before  the  Novo-Rosky  Uni-  seventy-six. 

versity.    Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  who  has  been  ex-       Spaliit— Spanish  literature  in  several  depart- 

travagantly  lauded  in  certain  quarters,  pro-  ments  has  exhibited  more  than  usual  activity, 

'  duced  this  year  his  first  contribution  to  the  and  the  number  of  books  published  has  been 

drama.    It  is  entitled  ^^  The  Power  of  Dark-  large.    Secular  edacation  seems  to  be  bearing 

ness  "  ;  or,  ^^  Tie  up  the  Claw  and  the  Bird  is  good  fruit.    Historical  and  other  compilations 

Lost."  The  critics  note  with  some  severity  de-  are  on  the  increase,  and  the  Royal  Academy 

fects  in  it  as  regards  its  tendency  and  realistic  publishes  regularly  its  monthly  ^^  Boletin,"  the 

proclivities,  yet  at  the  same  time  pronounce  it  tenth  volume  of  which  contains  several  re- 

to  be  an  undoubted  work  of  genius  and  high  raarkable  papers  on  subjects  connected  with 

art    Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  history  and  archsBology  of  the  peninsula. 

Tolstois  other  works,  such  as  his  profession  of  Balaquer  has  brought  out  the  ninth  and  last 

faith,  "  Anna  Earenin,"  etc.,  and  his  religious  volume  of  his  "  Historia  de  Catulofia  " ;  Seflor 

as  well  as  social  and  political  teaching  meets  Castelar,  the  far-famed  orator,  furnishes  a  new 

with  sharp  criticism  in  reviews,  pamphlets,  volume.  ^^  Galerla  Hist6rica  de  Mageres  C^le- 

and  the  like.     Among  dramas  which  have  bres,"  highly  spoken  of  by  the  critics;  and 

had  good  success  are  Erilof  s  ^^  The  Family,"  Sandoval  gives  an  essay  on  the  middle  ages  in 

Sumbatov^s  ^'  The  Arkasans,"  and  Eulikov^s  Spain.    Local  history,  archeology,  and  nnmis- 

*^  The  Aunt."    Novels  and  works  of  fiction  matics  have  received  a  fair  share  of  attention ; 

have,  as  in  former  years,  been  veij  abundant,  and  geography  and  travels  furnish  a  few  but 

Stchedrin  still  holds  the  front  rank,  and  his  not  important   books.     Poetry,  lyrical    and 

new  series  of  sketches,  entitled  ^^  Trifles  of  dramatic,  prospers  as  in  former  years.    New 

Life,"  furnishes  excellent  reading.  Other  writ-  devotees  of  the  muse  are  numerous,  and  the 

ers  in  this  line  whom  we  may  note  for  our  outlook  is  encouraging.    Amons  these  may  be 

readers^  benefit    are   Korolenko,    ^^  Sketches  named  Don  A.  C.  Y.  Navarro,  a  brilliant  writer 

and  Tales " ;  Leskov,  "  Holiday  Tales" ;  Bibi-  in  prose  as  well  as  verse,  in  his  " Literary  Paa- 

kotj  "Pure  Love";  Madame  Vinitski,  "Nov-  times";  Cristino  Murciano,  inhis  "Dramaof 

els  and  Tales  " ;  Bobourikin,  "  One  of  the  New  the  Cross,"  a  short  narrative  poem  describing 

School "  ;    Mikhailof,  *'  The  Homeless  " ;   and  the  passion  of  our  Saviour ;  Yinoente  Colorado, 

J.  A.  Goutcharof,  who  after  long  silence  again  in  his  light,  airy,  graceful  poems,  **  Eisses  and 
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Nibbles" ;  A.  Martio,  in  his  ** La  Extraviada,'*  writer  of  some  note,  has  broaght  out  a  volume 
etc.  Novel  writing  is  largely  practiced,  and  of  short  stories,  entitled  ^^  Arooseroents,"  and 
^ems  to  be  on  the  morease.  Don  Luis  Alfon-  G.  af  Geijerstam,  in  general  of  the  Strindberg 
so^s  stories  represent  the  beastly  proclivities  of  achool,  has  published  two  stories,  ^^  Untu 
the  Zola  French  school.  Don  Baltasar  Ortez  Further  Notice,"  and  ^'Pastor  Hallin."  F. 
de  Z&rate  has  published  ^^Los  de  Gumia,"  Hedberg  is  credited  with  a  large  volume,  in 
lauded  by  the  critics  for  its  ability,  but  yet  of  which  is  described  life  in  Stockholm  and  its 
very  doubtful  moral  tendency.  Dofla  £.  P.  snrroandings.  Uis  mcuesty.  King  Oscar,  has 
Bazan,  noted  last  year  for  her  contributions,  issued  a  new  edition  of  bis  poems  and  speeches, 
has  not  produced  any  new  worlc.  The  sixth  and  Oount  Snoilsky  has  made  a  charming  col- 
volume  of  Don  Jos6  M.  de  Pareda's  collected  lection  of  poems  under  the  title  **  Swedish 
works  has  been  issued,  under  the  title  **  Types  Pictures."  A.  Aim  felt  (noted  last  year)  has 
and  Landscapes";  Pareda  is  generally  acknowl-  brought  to  a  completion  his  work  on  the  art* 
edged  to  be  a  consummate  artist.  Other  names  ists  of  Europe.  The  ^*  Swedish  Encyclopcedia  " 
of  less  note  we  pass  by.  Philology  has  made  is  nearly  finished,  Vol.  XI  having  recently 
some  advance,  and  Sefior  Echegaray  has  un-  been  published.  A.  NystrOm,  the  eminent 
dertaken  to  compile  an  etymological  diction-  philosopher,  has  brought  out  Vol.  II  of  his 
ary  of  the  Spanish  language.  Two  parts  have  valuable  ^'  General  History  of  Culture."  Two 
already  appeared.  At  Barcelona  the  issue  of  or  three  works  of  travel  may  be  mentioned  in 
new  books  illustrated  by  native  artists  is  on  conclusion:  8.  Hedin*s  '' Journey  in  Persia, 
the  increase.  In  addition  to  two  more  vol-  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Caucasus";  0.  BOvd- 
nmes  of  the  "Espafia  Monumental"  (that  Hns's  ^^ Travels  in  Central  America";  and 
splendid  work  noted  in  former  records),  there  Vol.  I  of  P.  Mdller's  ^^  Three  Years  in  Congo." 
have  been  issued  Puiggard*8  *^  Monogra6e  del  LOUISIANA.  State  fltm mint*— -The  following 
Traje,"  Salads  ^^Nuevas  Fabulas,"  with  one  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov* 
hundred  and  forty  etchings,  Cardenas^s  *^E1  emor,  Samuel  D.  McEnery,  Democrat ;  Lieu- 
Arte  en  la  Sociedad,"  and  Ixart^s  '*  El  Alio  tenant-Governor,  Clay  Knobloch ;  Secretary  of 
Passado,  Letras  y  Artes  en  Barcelona."  In  State,  Oscar  Arroyo;  Auditor,  Ollie  B.  Steele ; 
general  literature  Zuloaga^s  treatise,  **  La  Nue-  Treasurer,  Edward  A.  Burke ;  Attorney-Gen- 
vas  Ciencia  Penal,"  treats  with  critical  acumen  eral,  Milton  J.  Cunningham ;  Superintendent 
of  the  genesis  of  the  new  school,  crime  and  the  of  Public  Education,  Warren  Easton ;  Register 
criminal,  punishment  and  trial.  Sefior  Rubira  of  Lands,  J.  L.  Lobdell ;  Commissioner  of 
has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  series  of  biograph-  Agriculture,  Thompson  J.  Bird ;  Commissioner 
ical  studies  of  selected  eminent  public  men,  and  of  Immigration,  W.  H.  Harris ;  Chief-Justice 
Sefior  Rahola  has  made  a  useful  contribution  to  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Edward  Bermudez ; 
Spanish  political  economy  in  the  sixteenth  and  Associates,  F^liz  P.  Poch6,  Robert  B.  Todd, 
seventeenth  centuries.  A  collection  of  inedited  Lynn  B.  Watkios,  and  Charles  E.  Fenner. 
poetry,  chiefly  satirical,  has  been  made  by  FtaaMfS* — The  consolidated  debt  of  the  State, 
Bartolom^  and  Lupercio  Argendolas.  The  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  amounts  to  over 
critics  regard  it  as  an  admirable  help  to  the  $16,000,000,  and  is  constantly  increasing,  as, 
study  of  manners  and  customs  in  the  first  half  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  to  meet  accru- 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  ing  interest,  it  is  paid  by  further  borrowing. 
Swc4ea« — Literature  in  Sweden  during  1887  The  bonds  constituting  this  debt  are  quoted  at 
presents  ranch  the  same  general  characteristics  85.  In  a«Idition  to  these  there  is  another  class 
as  were  noted  in  last  yearns  records.  Strind-  of  bonds,  called  *^  baby-bonds,"  amounting  to 
berg,  the  representative  of  the  Zola  camalistio  over  $1,400,000,  on  which  interest  has  been 
school,  and  a  thorough  pessimist,  has  not  pro-  unpaid  for  some  time.  Another  increase  in 
duced  much,  for  the  significant  and  sufBcient  the  debt  is  produced  by  an  excess  of  annual 
reason  that  no  publisher  dares  to  print  such  appropriations  over  the  revenues  for  the  past 
books  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  writing.  One  of  four  years.  For  1884  there  are  unpaid  war- 
his  works,  entitled  ^^The  Father,"  has  been  rants  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $104,212; 
dramatized  and  put  upon  the  stage  by  the  for  1886,  $162,980;  for  1886,  $218,148;  and  a 
author  himself.  Two  of  the  best  novels  of  the  larger  sum  for  1887.  This  unfavorable  show- 
year  are  **  Marianne,"  by  Ernst  Ahlgren,  and  ing  is  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
*' Autumn  Storms,"  by  Mathilda  Ross.  Women,  taxation — 6  mills— is  higher  than  in  any  other 
it  may  be  noted,  ahow  themselves  to  be  spe-  Southern  State,  except  Alabama,  and  that  the 
cially  active  in  literature  in  Sweden.  Besides  assessed  valuation  is  constantly  increasing, 
Frederika  Bremer  and  others  who  are  known  being  over  $217,000,000  for  1887,  or  $4,000,- 
to  Americans,  a  younger  generation  is  making  000  in  excess  of  1886. 

its  mark,  such  as  Mrs.  Agrell,  Mrs.  Benedixon,        EiMatttit — The  public-school  system  of  the 

Amalia  Fahlstedt,  Mrs.  Edgren,  Hilma  Strind-  State  is  acknowledged  to  be  inefficient.    Al- 

berg,  etc.    A.  Fahlstedt  has  published  a  col-  though  the  number  of  attendants  is  increasing, 

lection  of  stories  called  *^  Ears  and  Straw  " ;  the  additions  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth 

Ililma  Strindberff,  in  her  book  ^*  From  the  of  the  school  population.    Instruction  is  given 

West,"  describes  life  and  manners  in  the  west-  on  an  average  about  four  months  in  the  year, 

ern  part  of  Sweden.     Georg  Nordesvan,  a  in  inadequate  and  ill-equipped  buildings.    The 
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number  of  Illiterate  voters  has  grown  from  children  under  eighteen  jears  of  age,  went  into 

102,932  in  1880  to  112,411  in  1886;  the  nam-  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    Its 

her  that  can  write  has  fallen  from  118,895  to  immediate  effect  was  to  canse  a  reduction  of 

105,426  in  the  same  time.    Over  80  per  cent,  of  wages  among  the  employes  of  the  various  mills 

these  illiterates  belong  to  the  colored  popula-  and  manufactories  of  the  State, 

tion.    The  State  University  is  declining  from  RaUrtadfl* — Sixty-five  miles  of  new  road  were 

lack  of  flnanciid  supiM>rt.    In  order  to  meet  constructed  during  the  year  upon  four  differ- 

ezpenses,  the  chair  of  Ancient  Languages  was  ent  lines.    The  development  of  the  northern 

abolished  in  1885,  and  the  iMdaries  of  the  other  part  of  the  State  has  been  heretofore  retarded 

instructors  reduced.    The  fund  available  for  by  insufficient  railroad  facilities;    but  plans 

annual  expenses  is   only  about  $24,500,  of  perfected  during  the  year  insure  considerable 

which  $10,000  is  the  annual  appropriation  of  railroad  construction  in  that  region  in  the  near 

the  Legislature.     Since  1888  the  attendance  future. 

has  diminished  Arom  200  to  69  at  the  session  of  Sigart — ^The  following  resolutions^  adopted  at 

this  year.  a  meeting  of  the    Louisiana   Sugar-Planters 

DcNdfllMSi — The  State  Supreme   Court  was  Association  during  the  year,  represent  the  po- 

called  upon  during  the  year  to  decide  on  the  sition  of  the  State  leaders  in  this  industry  on 

constitutionality  of  a  number  of  important  the  question  of  protection. 

laws  of^the  last  Ge?ejf|j^8^mW^^   TheSu^  Whereas,  the  Bugar-planters  of  Louiaiana  bdicro 

^-.      ....  .    .  .    .         ^ 


pioteo- 
the 


valid,  and  m  act  organizing  the  northeasten.  Xt^^'^^^ffbo^S.S'JSifit^S 

nver  parishes  mto  the  Fifth  Levee  District,  protection ; 

and  giving  commissioners  of  the  district  pow-  JUeohed!,  That  we  do  not  propone  to  be  sacrifioed 

er  to  levy  a  6- mill  tax  for  levee  purposes,  was  to  meet  any  political  emergency^  and,  while  holding 

also  sustained.    Another  decision  denies  that  ^?f.*  ^  ^^^  teneta  of  our  political  faith,  ahaU  seek  such 


likewise  upheld.    This  act  provided  that  the  stitutiona,  is  the  principal  cause  of  surplus  revenue, 

property  the  State  had  acquired  from  tax-sales,  ^^  '^^^^^  ^  aboUshed. 

its  title  to  which  was  not  considered  complete,  Cetten. — ^The  cotton-crop  of  the  State  fitr 
should  be  advertised  and  sold,  and  that  the  1887  is  estimated  at  464,802  bales,  produced 
deed  made  in  conformity  with  those  sales  from  a  totd  acreage  of  1,025,000  acres, 
should  be  conclusive  evidence  that  no  defect  Leveo. — ^Through  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
existed  in  the  procedure  by  which  the  State  ao-  ernment  in  its  work  of  improving  the  naviga- 
quired  the  property.  The  act  applied  to  prop-  tion  of  the  Mississippi  river,  Louisiana  is  in  a 
erty  incumbered  with  taxes  prior  to  the  Con-  position  to  look  forward  to  a  complete  protec- 
stitution  of  1879,  a  large  amount  of  which  had  tion  against  overflow  within  the  next  few 
been  bid  in  by  the  State.  It  was  contended  years.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  State 
that  this  method  of  curing  defects  was  virtu-  Board  of  Engineers,  the  expenditures  for  le- 
ally  a  taking  of  property  without  due  process  vee  purposes  by  the  State  for  the  two  years 
of  law,  and,  therefore,  unconstitutional,  an  ending  April  20, 1884,  were  $756,470.  During 
opinion  that  did  not  prevail.  The  Sunday  law  that  time  the  allotments  by  the  Missis^ppi 
came  up  for  consideration  by  the  court  a  sec-  River  Commission  were  $750,000  for  closing 
ond  time  during  the  year,  on  the  question  the  gaps  in  the  levees  between  the  mouth  ^ 
whether  it  applied  to  the  public  markets  of  Red  nver  and  Cypress  Creek,  the  Tensas 
New  Orleans  and  other  cities.  Among  the  in-  Basin,  and  $110,000  for  closing  gaps  in 
dustries  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  act  Pointe  Coiip^  parish.  During  the  two  years 
are  enumerated  ^^  newspaper-offices,  printing-  following,  the  expenditures  by  the  State  were 
offices,  book-stores,  drug-stores,  apothecary  $717,498,  and  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
shops,  public  and  private  markets,  bakeries,  pended  $262,869.70  on  similar  work  in  the 
dairies,  livery-stables,  railroads,^^  etc.,  and  it  btate.  A  further  allotment  was  made  of  $321,- 
was  contended  that  under  this  exception  any  000  in  July  for  levees  in  Louisiana  by  the  River 
business  whatever  could  be  conducted  in  a  Commission,  and  $400,000  was  also  allotted  out 
public  market  on  Sunday  even  if  forbidden  of  the  unexpended  balances  prior  to  that  time, 
elsewhere.  The  court,  however,  decided  that  PsUticaL — At  the  close  of  the  year  a  lively 
the  law  was  intended  to  confer  no  special  political  contest,  which  began  in  August,  was 
privileges  upon  any  one  locality,  as  that  of  a  still  in  progress  between  Governor  McEnery 
public  market,  and  that  a  grocery  stand,  or  and  Ex-Governor  Francis  T.  Nichols,  to  secure 
any  business  not  appertaining  to  an  ordinary  the  gubernatorial  nomination  from  the  Demo- 
private  market,  could  not  be  maintained  within  cratic  State  Convention  in  January,  1888.  A 
the  limits  of  a  public  market,  if  forbidden  out-  large  number  of  delegates  were  chosen  during 
side  of  such  market.  December,  the  majority  of  whom  were  claimed 
The  ten-hour  law,  applying  to  women  and  to  be  adherents  of  Gen.  Nichols. 
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On  Angost  8,  Col.  £.  W.  Robertson,  repre-  5.  Commanderj  of  the  State  of  California, 

sentati^e  in  Congress  from  the  sixth  district,  institated  April  12,  1871.    Headquarters,  San 

died,  and  an  election  was  ordered  on  Novem-  Francisco,  Oal. 

ber  1  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Col.  R.  M.  Robert-  6.  Commanderj  of  the  State  of  Wisoonsin, 
son,  a  Democrat,  was  elected  at  that  time  over  instituted  May  15,  1874.  Headquarters,  Mil- 
John  Toist,  Republican,  by  4,156  majority.  waukee,  Wis. 

LOTAL  LEGION.  This  is  an  association  of  offi-  7.  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  insti- 
cers  and  honorably  discharged  officers  of  the  tnted  May  8, 1879.  Headquarters,  Chicago,  111. 
army,  navy,  marine  corps,  and  Tolunteers,  or-  8.  Commandery  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
ganized  to  commemorate  the  services,  perpetu-  institated  Feb.  1,  1882.  Headquarters,  Wash- 
ate  the  memory,  and  afford  relief  to  those  who  ington,  D.  0. 

served  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  9.  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  insti- 

1861-'65  (a  roll  of  honor).    Its  official  title  is  tuted  May  8,  1882.    Headquarters,  Cincinnati, 

MiuTABT  Obdeb  of  thb  Lotal  Lsgion  or  THE  Ohio. 

Unfted  States.  It  is  purely  non-sectarian  and  10.  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
non-political,  and  is  not  secret,  although  none  instituted  Feb.  4,  1885.  Headquarters,  De- 
but Companions  are  permitted  to  be  present  troit,  Mich. 

at  business  meetings.    It  had  its  inception  in  11.  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 

Philadelphia,  Pa«,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  the  instituted  May    6,    1885.    Headquarters,  St. 

three  founders  being  Brevet- Lieut-Ool.  Samuel  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Wylie  Mitchell,  Surgeon  Eighth  Pennsylva-  12.  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in- 
ula Cavalry,  Lieut.-Col.  Thomas  EUwood  Zell,  stituted  May  6, 1885.  Headquarters,  Portland, 
Third  Battalion  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  and  Oregon. 

Capt  Peter  D.  Keyser,  M.  D.,  Ninety-first  18.  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 

Pennsylvania  Infantry,  who  were  subsequently  instituted  Oct.  21,  1685.    Headquarters,  St. 

numbered,  respectively,  1,  2,   and   8  of  the  Louis,  Mo. 

Order.    These  gentlemen  met  in  the  office  of  14.  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 

Deut.-Col.  Zell  on  the  morning  of  April  15,  instituted  Oct  21, 1885.  Headquarters,  Omaha, 

1865,  and.  after  conferring  over  the  awful  ca-  Neb. 

lamityoftiie  assassination  of  President  Abraham  15.  Commandery  of  the  State  bf  Kansas,  in- 
Lincoln,  determined  to  call  a  meeting  of  till  the  stituted  April  22, 1886.  Headquarters,  Leaven- 
officers  and  ex-officers  in  the  city,  to  ezprera  worth,  Kan. 

their  horror  of  the  act  and  sympathy  toward  16.  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  insti- 

tbe  familv  and  country,  and  to  form  a  society  tuted  Oct  20, 1886.   Ileadquartern,  Des  Moines, 

on  the  plan  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Iowa.    • 

The  meeting  was  called,  and  steps  taken  for  the  17.  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 

fonnation  of  the  society,  from  wnich  the  Order  instituted  June  1 ,  1887.   Headquarters,  Denver, 

grew.    The  first  regular  meeting,  at  which  CoL 

Companions  were  elected,  was  held  April  20,  Commandery-in- Chief,  instituted  Oct  21, 
and,  subsequently,  meetings  were  held  July  26  1885.  Headquarters,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
and  September  6,  and  later.  The  first  accredited  These  Commanderies  have  had  such  eminent 
body,  the  Commandery  of  the  Stat«  of  Penn-  Commanders  as  Admiral  David  G.  Farragut,  U. 
sylvania,  was  instituted  to  date  April  15, 1865,  S.  N. ;  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  U.  S.  A. ;  Gen. 
and  a  constitution  was  adopted.  Lieut-Col.  William  T.  Sherman,  U.  S.  A.;  Mi^.-Gen. 
Zell  was  elected  Acting-Commander  May  — ^  John  M.  Schofield,  U.  S.  A. ;  MaJ.-Gen.  Henry 
and  Brevet-Lieut-Col.  Mitchell,  Secretary,  W.  Slocum,  U.  S.  V.,  and  Ex-President,  Brevet- 
May  17,  Acting-Recorder  July  21,  and  Re-  Mi^.-Gen.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  U.  S.  V.  At 
conler  Novem W  1.  The  first  Commander,  the  institution  of  the  Order,  the  Commandery 
Maf.-Gen.  George  Cadwalader,  United  States  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  constituted 
Volunteers,  was  elected  Nov.  4,  1865.  Since  the  Acting  Commandery-in-Chief,  and  had  as 
April,  1865,  Commanderies,  one  only  for  a  its  only  Commanders — 
State,  located  in  the  principal  city  thereof^  have  1.  Mai.-Gen.  George  Cadwalader,  U.  S.  V., 
been  instituted,  making  a  total  of  seventeen,  in  elected  Nov.  4, 1865. 
the  order  named,  as  follow :  2.  Mfd.-Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  U.  S.  A., 

1.  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva-  elected  June  5, 1879. 

nia,  instituted  April  15,  1865.    Headquarters,  This  observance  continued  until   Oct  21, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  1885,  when  a  National  Commandery  was  or- 

2.  Commandery  of  the  State  of  New  York,  ganized,  known  as  the  Commandery -in-Chief, 
instituted  Jan.  17,  1866.    Headquarters,  New  which  has  bad  as  its  only  Commanders — 
York  city.  1.  Mi\j.-Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock.  U.  S.  A., 

8.  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Maine,  insti-  elected  Oct  21,  1885,  and  upon  his  death, 

tuted  April  25, 1866.    Headquarters,  PortUnd,  2.  Lieut-Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  U.  S.  A., 

Me.  elected  Oct  20,  1886. 

4.  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Massachu-  This  is  the  chief  executive  and  supreme  judi- 

setts,  instituted  March  4, 1868.    Headquarters,  cial  body,  and  is  composed  of  the  Commanders, 

Boston,  Mass.  Senior  Vice-Commanders,  Junior  Vice-Corn- 
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manders,  and  Recorders,  past  and  present,  of  worn  on  the  lapel  of  the  coat.  There  is  no 
State  Oommanderies.  It  assembles  once  a  year,  nniform,  but  on  occasions  of  ceremony  Com- 
nsnally  in  October,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  panions  may  wear  the  uniform  of  the  rank 
Headquarters  of  the  Order.  There  is  also  a  they  held  while  in  service. 
Congress  of  the  Order,  composed  of  the  Com-  The  officers  of  State  Oommanderies,  who  are 
inander-in*chief,  Recorder-in-chief,  and  three  elected  annually  in  May,  are :  Commander,  Sen- 
representatives  from  each  State  Commandery,  ior  Vice-Commander,  Junior  Vice-Command- 
whioh  assembles  once  in  four  years,  under  the  er.  Recorder,  Registrar,  Treasurer,  Chancellor, 
auspices  of  some  one  of  the  State  Commander-  Chaplain,  and  a  Council  of  five,  which  officers 
ies.  The  quadrennial  Congresses  of  the  Order  also  constitute  a  board  of  officers.  There  are  cor- 
have  been  held  as  follow :  responding  officers  of  the  National  Command- 
First,  Philadelphia,  April  9,  1869;  second,  ery,  who  are  styled  ^Mn-chief,'*  and  are  elected 
Philadelphia,  April  15, 1878;  second  adjourned,  every  four  years.  The  constitution  of  the  Or- 
New  York,  December  10, 1878 ;  third,  Boston,  der  provides  that  State  Oommanderies  shall  as- 
April  11,  1877;  fourth,  Philadelphia,  April  18,  semble  at  least  once  a  year  for  the  election  of 
1881 ;  fifth,  Chicago,  April  15, 1885.  The  sixth  officers,  and  as  often  as  prescribed  by  their  re- 
congress  is  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  April  10,  spective  by-laws,  in  several  monthly  meetings, 
1889.  and  after  the  transaction  of  business  either  a 
This  is  a  legislative  body,  having  power  to  banquet  or  a  lunch  is  served,  enlivened  by  the 
revise  the  constitution  and  provide  for  the  gov-  singing  of  army  songs,  the  recounting  of  per- 
ernment  of  the  Order.  Members  of  the  Order,  sonal  reminiscences  of  the  war,  and  a  military 
called  Companions,  are  of  three  classes:  paper  is  usually  read.    The  present  member- 

Fir$t  Class. — Commissioned  officers  and  hon-  ship  of  the  order  is  4,800. 
orably  discharged  commissioned  officers  of  the  As  to  the  matter  of  relief,  some  of  the  Cora- 
Cnited  States  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps,  manderies  have  accumulated  a  considerable 
regular  or  volunteer,  including  officers  of  as-  fund  for  that  purpose,  although  the  personnel 
similated  or  corresponding  rank  by  appoint-  is  such  that  as  yet  there  has  been  comparatively 
nient  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  Secretary  of  little  demand  for  pecuniary  assistance.  The 
the  Navy,  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the  general  Headquarters  of  the  Order  are  at  No. 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  whether  so  en-  723  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
gaged  as  commissioned  officers,  non-commis-  many  of  the  Oommanderies — ^notably  Pennsyl- 
sioned  officers,  warrant  officers,  or  enlisted  vania.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
men.  Also  the  eldest  direct  male  lineal  de-  and  Wisconsin — have  permanent  Headquarters 
scendants,  or  male  heirs  in  collateral  branches,  open  daily,  where  may  be  found  v^uable  mili- 
or  of  officers  who  died  prior  to  the  81%t  day  of  tary  libraries,  war  relics,  and  albums  of  photo- 
December,  1885,  who  at  the  time  of  death  graphs  relating  to  the  war,  and  portraits  of 
would  have  been  eligible.  Companions.  The  Order  is  erroneously  con- 
Second  Class, — The  eldest  sons,  twenty-one  sidered  by  some  as  exclusive ;  but  no  worthy 
years  of  age,  of  living  original  Companions  of  and  eligible  candidate  is  ever  refused  admis- 
the  First  class.  Upon  the  death  of  their  pro-  sion,  the  chief  object  being  to  maintain  a  rep- 
genitors  they  become  Companions  of  the  First  resentative  body  of  the  best  element  in  the 
class.  generation  that  snccessfnlly  fought  the  war  fur 

Third  (7?aM.— Civilians  of  eminence,  who,  the  Union.  (See  colored  plate,  page  829.) 
during  the  rebellion,  were  distinguished  for  LFTHERANS.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran 
loyalty.  Church  in  America  has  had  an  uninterrupted 
All  Companions  are  elected  through  Com-  history  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
manderies  by  ballot,  after  having  been  duly  an-  years,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  rapidly- 
nounced  by  printed  circular,  with  their  record,  increasing  communions  of  Protestants  in  this 
and  passed  upon  by  a  committee  of  investiga-  country.  The  statistics  for  1887  show  a  larger 
tion.  The  admission-fee  is  at  least  twenty-five  increase  than  for  several  previous  years.  Ac- 
dollars,  and  the  annual  assessment  at  least  five  cording  to  the  best  authorities  the  net  increase 
dollars,  which  includes  the  use  of  the  diploma  for  the  year  is  198  ministers,  882  congrega- 
and  insignia.  The  former  is  signed  both  by  tions,  and  47,261  communicant  members,  the 
the  Commander  and  Recorder-in-chief.  The  total  communicant  membership  being  now 
insignia  is  a  cross  of  eight  points,  gold  and  nearly  if  not  quite  1,000,000,  and  the  baptized 
enamel,  with  rays  forming  a  star,  and  pendant  membership  not  less  than  three  times  that 
from  a  silk  ribbon  of  the  national  colors.  In  number.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  Church  is 
the  center,  on  the  obverse  side,  is  the  motto,  due  to  the  vast  immigration  of  Oermans, 
"Xeaj  Eegit  Anna  Ihientur''^  ("Law  rules,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Finns,  and  Ice- 
anus  defend");  on  the  reverse,  *'M.  O.  Loyal  landers,  a  large  majority  of  whom  are  Luther- 
Legion,  U.  S.,  MDCCCLX  V."  Both  the  diplo-  ans,  as  well  as  to  the  Church's  increased  activi- 
ma  and  insignia  bear  a  number  corresponding  ty  in  the  work  of  home  missions.  The  Luther^ 
to  that  of  the  registered  number  of  the  Com-  an  Church  in  this  country  is  divided  into  fonr 
panion  to  whom  they  are  issaed.  When  a  general  bodies  besides  eleven  independent 
Companion  is  not  on  duty,  and  as  a  medium  for  synods,  a  statistical  summary  of  which  is  as 
recognition,  a  small  tricolored  silk  rosette  is  follows :  57  synods,  4,188  ministers,  7,478  con* 
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gregationa,  and  091,722  memben;  23  theo- 
logical Beminaries  ana  theological  departmenta 
in  collegea,  22  oollegea,  85  academiea  and  ladiea* 
Beminaries,  and  48  benevolent  institntions.  The 
growth  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  by 
decades  during  the  past  rizty-fiye  years  is 
indicated  in  the  following  table : 


TKAR. 


1828. 
1888. 
1848. 
IBM. 
184». 
1878. 
1888. 
18&T. 


Syvodik 

Mlab- 
Un. 

CoafM- 

fBlloa*.! 

6 

175 

900 

10 

387 

1,017 

15 

480 

1^71 

25 

900 

ijao 

48 

1,481 

2,«n 

51 

2,800 

4,115 

54 

8,850 

6384 

5T 

<188 

7,473 

Ml 


88s08« 
69328 
147,CK)0 
200,000 
285.217 
46^085 
828.298 
991,722 


Three  of  the  four  general  bodies  of  Luther- 
ana  held  conyentions  during  the  year. 

CcMral  SjMd..— This  body,  organized  in  1821, 
is  composed  of  twenty-three  district  synods. 
The  following  educational  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions exist  within  the  bounds  of  this  body : 
Five  theological  seminaries  and  theological  de- 
partments at  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  i .,  Get- 
tysburg and  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
and  Chicago,  III,  having  66  students,  15  pro- 
fessors and  property  valued  at  $100,000;  4 
colleges  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
Carthage,  111,  Atchison,  Ean.,  having  521 
students,  82  professors,  and  property  valued 
at  $880,000;  besides  8  academies,  2  ladies* 
seminaries,  and  2  orphans*  homes.  The  Gen- 
eral Synod  held  its  thirty-tbird  biennial  con- 
vention in  Omaha,  Neb.,  June  1  to  18,  1887. 
lliere  were  present  192  clerical  and  lay  dele- 
gates. The  Rev.  8.  A.  Ort,  D.  D.,  President 
of  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  was 
elected  president  The  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions reported  cunceming  the  missions  in  In- 
dia and  Africa.  In  India  there  are  4  mission- 
aries, 2  native  pastors,  8  evangelists,  7  cate- 
chists,  6  Bible  and  tract  colporteurs,  98  village 
preachers,  2  chapels,  84  prayer-houses,  814  vil- 
lages containing  native  Christians,  9,530  bap- 
tized members,  5,816  communicants,  2,560  ac- 
cessions during  the  two  years.  Elementary 
schools,  145;  teachers,  147;  pupils,  2,178. 
Luther  Mission  College:  Teachers,  11;  stu- 
dents, 416.  Sunday-schools,  5 ;  teachern,  27; 
Snpils,  570.  In  the  Muhlenberg  Miesion  at 
[onrovia,  Africa,  there  are  8  missiouflries,  1 
native  pastor,  122  pupils  in  schools,  107  com- 
municants, 8  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  160 
pupils.  The  receipts  for  two  years  for  both 
missions  were  $62,196.19,  of  which  the  Wom- 
an*s  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
contributed  $7,661.28,  the  Children's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  $8,777.90,  the  United  Synod 
in  the  South  $2,896.83,  and  sale  of  coffee  re- 
ceived from  the  African  Mission  $2,118.35. 
The  total  assets  of  the  Board  from  all  sources, 
including  a  balance  from  previous  years,  were 
$71,741.22.  The  expenses  for  the  same  period 
were  $68,574.88.  The  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions  received    contributions    amounting   to 


$61,091.88,  of  which  the  Woman's  Society 
contributed  $7,491.66,  to  which  must  be  added 
a  balance  from  previous  years  of  $11,678.28, 
making  the  total  assets  of  the  Board  $72,765.- 
06.  Their  expenditures  amounted  to  $67,884.- 
88.  The  operations  of  the  Board  are  in  the 
special  charge  of  two  secretaries,  who  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  home  mis- 
sions. During  the  two  years  covered  by  this 
report  the  Board  employed  120  missionaries 
and  aided  108  missions^  located  in  the  following 
States  and  Territories :  Canada,  1 ;  New  Tork, 
6;  Connecticut,  1;  Pennsylvania,  19;  Mary- 
land, 4;  District  of  Cotumbis,  1;  West  Vir- 
finia,  1 ;  Ohio,  8 ;  Indiana.  8 ;  Michigan,  1 ; 
llinois,  9;  Kentucky,  2;  lennessee,  2;  Mis- 
souri, 1 ;  Iowa,  1 ;  Kebraska,  18 ;  Dakota,  1 ; 
Wyoming,  1 ;  Kansas,  14 ;  Colorado,  8 ;  and 
California,  2;  or  85  English,  8  German,  5 
English  -  German,  and  5  Scandinavian.  The 
Board  of  Church  Extension  reported  receipts 
for  two  years  amounting  to  $68,628.88,  and 
expenditores  $59,872.84,  being  loans  and  dona- 
tions to  weak  congregations  and  other  ex- 
penses. The  total  assets  of  the  Board  are 
$189,924.40,  and  the  liabilities  $67,040.25. 
This  Board  employs  a  special  agent,  whose 
duty  it  is  ^*  to  secure  desirable  and  well-located 
lots  for  church  and  parsonage  edifices  in  new 
and  growing  towns  in  Nebrnska  and  adjacent 
States  and  Territories."  The  Board  of  Publi- 
cation reported  total  assets  to  the  amount  of 
$61,946.74.  During  the  two  years  embraced 
in  this  report  18  new  publications  and  8  new 
editions  of  works  were  issued,  also  7  periodi- 
cals, of  which  the  number  of  copies  issued  in 
one  month  aggregated  175,000.  Of  the  sur- 
plus funds  of  the  Board,  $6,500  were  given  to 
the  various  benevolent  operations  of  the  Synod. 
The  publication  -  house,  at  42  North  Ninth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  was  reported  too  small 
for  the  growing  business  of  the  Board.  The 
Parent  Education  Society  reported  the  receipt 
of  $1,579.45  and  the  expenditure  of  $1,405  in 
aiding  eight  students.  The  Historical  Society 
reported  increased  interest  in  their  work  from 
all  parts  of  the  Church  and  the  purchase  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  charts, 
papers,  and  synodical  minutes.  Its  library 
contains  721  volumes,  1,804  pamphlets,  and  88 
manuscripts  of  Lutheran  authors,  together 
with  nearly  complete  files  of  the  157  church 
periodicals  and  minutes  of  synods.  The  Com- 
mon Order  of  Service  was  reported  as  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  publication.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Synod  was  instructed  to 
co-operate  with  the  General  Council  and  the 
United  Synod  in  the  preparation  of  an  author- 
ized translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  Luther*s  Small  Catechism,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  orders  for  ministerial  acts. 

A  pleasant  incident  connected  with  this 
meeting  was  a  free  excursion  from  Omaha  to 
Lincoln  and  Beatrice,  two  growing  cities  in 
Nebraska,  in  order  to  view  those  cities  for  tfie 
purpose  of  selecting  a  place  for  the  location  of 
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A  Lutheran  college.     EzceUent   ofFera  were  poinU  Dot  under  the  eare  of  tiie  district  syn- 

made  by  these  and  other  cities.    The  Board  of  ods.     The  English  committee   reported   re- 

Edacation  accepted  the  offer  made  by   the  ceipts  amounting  to  $5,730.04  and  expeuditures 

Boards  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Atchison,  Kan-  $0,055.15,  with  missionaries  as  follows :  Ohio, 

sas,  of  25  acres  of  land,  $50,000,  and  the  half-  1 ;  Illinois,  2 ;  Minnesota,  2 ;  Dakota,  1.    The 

interest  in  the  sale  of  600  acres  adjoining,  and  German  committee  reported  receipts  to  the 

opened  Midland  College  in  September,  1887,  amount  of  $6,457.87.    Their  expenses  were 

at  this  place.  $5,454.95  for  the  support  of  15  missionaries 

Geienl   CtodL — This    body,    organized  in  and  18  mission  congregations  in  Canada,  Michi- 

1867,  is  composed  of  eleyen  district  synods,  gan,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Texas,   New   York, 

two  of  which,  however,  the  Norwe^^an  and  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  and  Territories. 

Iowa  synods,  are  not  yet  in  organic  connec-  Fourteen  young  men  were  sent  to  the  commit- 

tion  with  the  general  body,  but  send  delegates  tee  from  Rev.  Paulsen's  institution  at  Kropp, 

to  its  conventions  as  advisory  members.  Germany,  which  receives  support  from  the 

There  are  within  the  bounds  of  this  general  German  committee  and  was  established  some 

body  5  theological  seminaries  at  Philadelphia,  years  ago  for  the  special  purpose  of  supplying 

Pa.,  Rock  Island,  III.,  Mendota,  111.,  Beloit^  this   committee    with   German   missionariesL 

Wis.,  and  Saginaw,  Mich.,  having  167  students.  Sixty  young  men  have  been  sent  to  America 

14  professors,  and  property  valued  at  more  during  the  past  six  years.    The  Swediah  com- 

than  $200,000 ;  7  colleges  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  mittee    reported    receipts   and   expenditures 

AUentown,  Pa.,  Waverly,  Iowa,  Greenville,  amounting  to  $12,200.9&,  with   missions  in 

Pa.,  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  and  nearly  every  State  and  Territory.     Of  this 

Lindsborg,  Kansas,  having  828  students,  64  large  number  of  missions  nineteen  were  under 

professors  and  instructors,  and  property  valued  the  special  charge  of  the  General  Committee ; 

at  $450,000,  besides  6  academies^  1  conserva-  the  others  were  cared  for  by  the  conferences 

tory  of  music,  1  ladies'  seminary,  1  deaconess  within  whose  bounds  they  are  located.    Efforts 

institution  at  Philadelphia,  and  24  benevolent  were  made  at  this  convention  to  centralize  the 

institutions.    The  German  Hospital  in  Phila-  missionary  operations  of  the  district  synods 

delphia  deserves  special  mention.    The  receipts  and  place  them  under  the  control  of  the  Gten- 

for  1 886-' 87  amounted  to  $71,564.08,  the  ex-  eral  Committees;  but  no  more  definite  conclu- 

penditnres  to  $64,108.58.     During  the  year  sion  was  reached  than  that  all  the  committees 

nearly  1,500  cases  were  treated.     John  D.  of  the  various  synods  be  required  to  report  to 

Lankenau  is   the  efficient  president  of  the  Uie  General  Council  at  each  meeting,  and  thai 

board  and  the  munificent  benefactor  of  the  the  General  Committees  be  authorized  at  their 

institution,  having  already  spent  $500,000  or  discretion  to  appoint  traveling  missionaries  or 

$600,000  on  the  buildings  and  grounds.    The  superintendents  of  missions  in  order  more  efS- 

hospital  is  under  the  care  of  trained  nurses  ciently  to  care  for  the  ever-increasing  and 

and  deaconesses.    A  motlier-house  of  deacon-  widely-scattered  members  of  the  Church  con»- 

esses  is  in  course  of  erection  which  will  cost  ing  to  this  country.    For  the  support  of  the  112 

over  $300,000,  and  is  the  gift  of  the  honored  missionaries  and  179  missions,  under  the  super- 

E resident  of  the  board,  called  the  ^^  Mary  J.  vision  of  the  General  Council  and  its  district 
^rexel  Home  and  Philadelphia  Mother-House  synods,  $87,402.48  were  expended  during 
of  Deaconesses,^'  erected  in  memory  of  the  the  year.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Mis- 
wife  of  Mr.  Lankenau.  The  corner-stone  of  sions  reported  the  following  concerning  the 
the  new  building  was  laid  Nov.  11,  1886.  The  labors  of  the  missionaries  among  the  Teln- 
twentieth  annual  convention  of  the  General  gus  in  India.  This  mission  has:  Mission- 
Council  was  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  ariesy  5 ;  wives  of  missionaries,  4 ;  native  pas* 
Trinity,  Greenville,  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  Sept  tors,  2;  evangelists  and  catechists  (nativeX 
R  to  18,  1887.  The  convention  was  opened  7;  teachers,  62;  pupils,  678;  baptized  in  1886, 
with  the  communion  service  of  the  Lutheran  864;  baptized  from  January  to  June,  1887, 
Church.  The  opening  sermon  was  delivered  117;  number  of  baptized  members,  1,912.  The 
by  the  President  of  the  Council,  the  Rev.  A.  expenses  for  the  year  were  $9,506.30.  The 
Spaeth,  D.  D.,  on  the  subject,  '*  The  Doctrine  German  missionary  at  Castle  Garden,  New 
of  the  Church  as  Illustrated  by  the  Life  and  York,  reported  the  care  of  10,464  immigrants 
Teaching  of  Lather."  The  district  synods  during  the  year.  Of  poor  immigrants  457 
were  represented  by  sixty-five  clerical  and  lay  were  lodged  and  784  supplied  with  meals  at  a 
delegates,  three  synods  not  sending  delegates.  cocA  to  the  mission  of  $879.60.  The  receipts 
Prof.  Adolph  Spaeth,  D.  D.,  of  the  Philadel-  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $17,829.26,  and 
phia  Theological  Seminary,  was  re-elected  the  expenditures  to  $16,596.76.  In  order  to 
President.  The  Council  carries  on  its  mission-  impart  necessary  information  to  German  immi- 
ary  and  benevolent  operations  through  com-  grants,  the  missionary  prepared  and  published 
mittees,  the  consideration  of  whose  reports  a  directory  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Ameri- 
constitutes  the  important  transactions  of  the  ca,  giving  in  alphabetical  order  a  list  of  the 
convention.  The  home-mission  work  is  in-  places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  where 
trusted  to  three  committees — English,  German,  Evangelical  Lutheran  congregations  exist  An- 
and  Swedish — which  have  charge  of  mission-  other  pamphlety   prepared  by    ProL  W,  J. 
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Hann,  D.  D.,  entitled  *^  Emigration  and  the  colleges  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Watertown,  Wis., 
German  Emigrant  Uonae,^'  was  issued  in  order  and  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  8  academies  and  12  be- 
to  facilitate  this  branch  of  the  Charch^s  work,  nevolent  institations.  The  Synodical  Confer- 
The  Swedish  missionary  reported:  ''Daring  ence  met  with  a  serions  loss  in  the  death  of 
the  year  1886, 40,849  Scandinavian  immigrants  Prof.  G.  F.  W.  Walther,  D.  D.,  which  took 
landed  at  Castle  Garden;  from  January  to  place  on  May  7,  1887.  The  last  convention  of 
Jane,  1887,  80,000.  ''The  Scandinavians  that  this  body  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1886 
arrived  this  year  have  been  strong,  healthy,  (see  '*  Annnal  Cjclopssdia  '^  for  1886,  p.  514). 
and  good  working-people.''  The  Rev.  R.  An-  The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  Milwau- 
dersen,  of  the  Danish  Synod,  missionary  at  the  kee,  Wis.,  in  Angu^,  1888. 
port  of  New  York,  co-operates  with  the  two  Vilted  Syiad  !■  the  SmOi.— This  body,  organ- 
missionaries  of  the  General  Conncil.  The  mis-  ized  in  1886,  embraces  eight  district  synods, 
sionary  on  Ward's  Island,  Rev.  L.  H.  Gerndt,  and  the  following  institations  are  within  its 
reported  tlie  saccessful  oontinnation  of  his  bonnds:  One  theological  seminary  at  New- 
work  among  the  destitute  Germans.  This  berry,  S.  C. ;  5  colleges  at  Salem,  Ya.,  New- 
work  is  sustained  by  the  Council  in  oonneo-  berry,  S.  C,  Mt  Pleasant,  N.  C,  Mosheim, 
tlon  with  its  emigrant  mission.  To  facilitate  Tenn.,  and  Conover,  N.  C.  having  about  426 
the  work  among  immigrants  at  New  York,  students,  82  professors,  and  property  valued  at 
missionaries  are  located  at  the  ports  at  Bremen,  about  $150,000 ;  5  academies,  7  young  ladies' 
Hamburg,  and  Antwerp.  seminaries,  and  1  orphans'  home.  The  second 
The  Church-Book  Committee  reported  that,  convention  of  the  united  Synod  was  held  in 
in  addition  to  the  ministerial  acts  already  Savannah,  Ga.,  Nov.  24  to  20,  1887.  The 
adopted  (see  "  Annual  Cyclop®dia  "  for  1886,  Rev.  E.  T.  Horn,  D.  D.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
p.  514),  they  had  prepared  an  order  for  the  was  elected  president.  The  report  of  the 
solemnization  of  marriage  and  rubrics  for  the  Board  of  Missions,  showing  an  active  interefit 
orders  already  adopted.  The  order  of  mar-  in  the  work  of  home  misssons,  coi-ered  the 
riage  was  adopted.  There  remain  orders  for  work  of  the  general  body  only  and  not  that  of 
the  visitation  of  the  sick,  burial  of  the  dead,  the  district  synods.  About  $2,000  were  re- 
etc.,  which  are  to  be  ocnsidered  at  the  next  ceived  during  the  year  and  $1,000  expended, 
convention.  The  text  of  the  Common  Service  The  board  asked  for  $4,000  annnally  to  carry 
was  reported  as  complete  for  the  use  of  the  on  this  work.  The  president  in  his  report 
General  Council,  the  United  Synod  in  the  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  this  branch  of  the 
South,  and  the  General  Synod,  the  text  of  the  synod's  work,  saying  that  the  field  was  rapidly 
two  former  agreeing  in  all  respects,  bat  that  widening  and  new  pomts  claimed  their  atten- 
of  the  hitter  differing  in  a  few  points  from  the  tion,  especiaUy  in  Florida  and  Alabama.  The 
others.  The  committee  was  authorized  to  United  Synod  felt  sorely  grieved  on  account  of 
pablish,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  the  the  peculiar  actions  of  the  man  whom  they 
Common  Service,  including  so  much  of  the  had  sent  to  labor  in  the  Guntur  Mission,  in 
ministerial  act«  and  other  parts  as  can  be  speed!-  India,  under  tlie  control  of  the  General  Synod : 
ly  made  ready.  The  three  general  bodies  have  but  they  did  not  allow  this  disappointment  to 
also  agreed  to  unite  in  the  preparation  of  a  stop  their  work.  They  therefore  resolved  to 
revised  translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  establish  a  new  mission  in  China  or  Japan,  ac- 
and  Luther's  Small  Catechism.  With  a  view  cording  to  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
of  still  further  uniting  the  three  general  bodies  sions.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted :  mon  Service  which  announced  the  completion 

That  the  committee  have  authority  to  unite  with  ^fi^f ''^l^^^  '^^^  '^  adontion  by  the  General 

other  bodies  in  the  preparation  of  ordem  for  minis-  younoil    and    General    Synod    was    adopted, 

terial  acto,  provided  the  same  rule  will  be  applied  as  Much  time  was  devoted  to  consideration   of 

in  the  ease  of  the  Common  Service,  and  thattne  quea-  the  subject  of  establishing  a  general  theological 

tlon  a»  to  the  collection  of  hymne  be  referred  to  the  seminary  for  the  synod.     The  committee  ap- 

^XJt-^^7:^^or^e  ^7:^%^n^S^  "^  P/>'»t«d  at  the  l«t  <«>nyention  e«^e«tly  n-K^d 

^  that  the  synod  at  this  convention  should  sen- 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Spaeth,  President  of  the  ously  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing 

Conncil,  was  elected  delegate  to  the  General  such  an  institution,  and  gave  the  following  as 

Conference  of  Lntheran  ministers  in  Germany,  their  reasons : 

held  in  October  at  Hamburg.     The  next  con-  i.  Because  seveml  of  our  district  synods,  in  the  ex- 

vention  of  the  Council  will  be  held  m  Mmne-  ercise  of  the  right  of  petition,  have  concurred  in  org- 

apolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  18,  1888.  in^  upon  you  such  action. 

SjMdlMl  Cfrfenwe,— This  body,  organized  in  ,  ^-  »«<»»»«  it  w  an  abnormal  condition  for  a  church 

1872  and  consisting  princinally  of  Germ^^^  'Xr^Tu!^^  Tf  X^Zf ''''''''''''''''''' "^ 

embraces  four  district  synods,  and  the  follow-  a.  Because  a  seminary  in  our  own  midnt  would  de- 

ing  educational  and  benevolent  institutions  are  velop  a  greater  interest  in  the  matter  of  a  supply  of 

within  its  bonnds :  Three  theological  semina-  miuisters  from  within  tlic  confrreffations  themselves. 

ries  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,   Springfield,  111.,  and  *•  ^^^"^  ''?I,P^'?S.*i";TF'"®"'  "^^^^r^h^^ 

if^i.^^.,!,.^   TUi^    k— ;««  Q1K  ^!t,A^,.L   -lo ^  some  are  educated  at  Philadelphia,  some  at  Gettys- 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  having  816  students,  18  pro-  burg,  some  at  Conover,  and  some  at  Newberrv,  wa 

feasors,  and  property  valued  at  $200,000 ;  8  not  result  otherwise  than  in  a  miniatiy  constantly  bd- 
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comin^if  more  unlike  in  oertatn  thiogB  and  impairing 
practi^  unity,  and  besidca  such  a  £«minarT  wouLa 
Bend  out  men  more  truly  of  one  nund  and  spirit, 
more  surely  in  sympatby  with  the  common  work  be- 
fore them,  and  posodaaing  in  a  greater  degree  an  im- 
portant aaaptation  for  their  field  of  labor. 

The  committee  was  instructed  to  report  at 
the  next  convention  on  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  general  theological  seminary.  The 
next  convention  will  be  held  at  Wilmington, 
N.  0.,  in  November,  1889. 

ladepeideit  Syicds. — The  fdllowing  eleven 
synods  carry  on  their  missionary,  educational, 
and  benevolent  operations  independent  of  the 
foar  general  boaies,  standing  aloof  from  all 
intercoarse  with  any  other  synod : 


NAME. 


Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 

Buflklo  (N.  Y.)    

M Arylaod  Synod  (Oerman) . . . 

Norwegian  Lutheran  Synod 
(three  districts) 

Norweglan-Daoish  Conference 

Danish  Lotheran  Chareh  in 
America 

German  Aoiisbnrir 

Haai^>  Norwefrian  Synod  . . . 

Danish  Lotheraa  Church  So- 
ciety 

Bodel^  of  lodaoders  In  Amer- 
ica   

Immunuers  Synod 

Without  any  synodical  con- 
nection..  


Orsu- 


1818 
1^ 


ISOS 
18T0 

18T2 
1875 
1876 

1884 

18S0 

1886 


ToUl. 


Mlaift. 
tan. 

Coofrt- 

266 

27 

7 

407 
89 
10 

822 

lui 

725 
88A 

41 
80 

48 

115 

88 

185 

18 

86 

4 
18 

16 
80 

64 

50 

840 

1,974 

58,510 

^o^o 
i,uuo 

76,217 
80^21 

^500 
9.600 
8,000 

4,000 

1,866 
8,225 

15,000 


The  following  is  a  snmmary  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  denomination : 


NAME. 

Orgaa- 
taid. 

■y*^     tan. 

CoBgre- 

gMlOM. 

M«mk«w 

General  Synod 

General  <  'ouncil 

Synodical  Conference . . 
United  Synod 

1821 
1867 
1872 
1SS6 

■  •  •  • 

f? 

4 

8 

11 

908 
1,097 
1,165 

188 

.840 

1.498 
2,007 
1,688 
866 
1,974 

188,679 
281.846 
822.899 
80,750 
818,289 

Independent  Synods. . . 

Grand  total 

•    V   «    • 

57 

4,188 

7,478 

991,722 

Hiblenbeii;  CiwtMary. — Henry  Melchior  Mah- 
lenberg,  D.  D.,  '*  Patriarch  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,"  died  Oct.  7, 1787,  and  was 
buried  at  Trappe,  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 
where  he  had  resided  for  more  than  forty 
years.  His  grave  is  at  the  side  of  the  historic 
church  which  he  built  in  1743,  and  is  marked 
with  an  ordinary  marble  slab  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  (in  Latin) :  *'  Sacred  be  this 
mouumeut  to  the  memory  of  the  blesned  and 
venerable  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  Doctor 
of  Sacred  Theology  and  Senior  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Ministerium.  Born  September 
6,  1711.  Died  October  7,  1787.  Who  and 
what  he  was  future  ages  will  know  without  a 
stone."  At  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministeri- 
um of  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States,  the 
oldest  Lutherad  synod  in  the  United  States 
and  the  synod  founded  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg  in 
1748,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 


that  during  the  month  of  October  services 
should  be  held  in  every  congregation  belong- 
ing to  the  synod  in  commemoratioD  of  the 
sainted  Muhlenberg,  and  that  devout  thanks 
be  offereil  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  for  the 
labors  of  this  man  of  God  from.  1742  to  1787, 
and  for  the  blessed  and  ennobling  inflaence 
that  he  exerted  on  his  own  and  aab^eqaent 
times,  as  well  as  for  the  blessing  that  God  has 
showered  upon  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Ameri- 
ca daring  the  century.  It  waa  farther  resolved 
that  at  these  memorial  services  collections  be 
taken  in  each  congregation  as  thank-offerings 
to  God,  and  that  the  money  thus  collected  be 
given  to  Muhlenberg  College,  AUentown,  Pa., 
for  the  endowment  of  its  German  professor- 
ship. The  movement  thus  begun  by  the  mother 
synod  was  taken  up  by  Lutherans  generally  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  in  many  oongr^ca- 
tions  were  held  memorial  services,  especially 
in  the  foar  hundred  and  seventeen  congrega- 
tions of  the  old  synod.  1  he  chief  memorial 
services,  however,  "were  held  in  the  new  and 
commodious  Lutheran  oharoh  at  the  Trappe, 
erected  near  the  old  and  quaint  bat  well-pre- 
served structure  on  Oct.  7,  1887,  attended  by 
several  thoasand  Lutherans  from  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  AUentown,  Reading,  Lancaster, 
and  many  other  towns.  Many  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Muhlenberg  were  present  The  cen- 
tenary discourse  was  delivered  on  Friday 
morning,  October  7,  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Krotel, 
D.  D.,  of  New  York  city.  President  of  the 
Ministerium  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he 
presented  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  leading 
facts  of  his  long  and  useful  life  and  a  delinea- 
tion of  his  character.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  Revs.  W.  J.  Mann,  D.  D.,  and  C.  W. 
Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  eloquent  addresses 
portrayed  his  characteristics  as  a  Christian,  a 
scholar,  pastor,  and  missionary,  an  efficient  or- 
ganizer, a  wise  master-builder,  and  a  safe  leader 
of  the  Church  in  troublous  times.  Among 
other  memorial  services,  the  services  held  in 
Muhlenberg  College,  Allen  town.  Pa.,  and  by 
tiie  Susquehanna  Synod  at  SeliuHgrove,  Pa, 
deserve  special  mention.  As  a  permanent 
and  suitable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Muhlen- 
berg may  be  mentioned  the  interesting  volume, 
''The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Melchior  Muh- 
lenberg, D.  D.,"  by  Wm.  J.  Mann,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
(Philadelphia,  1887). 

LYONS,  BICHAKD  BICKEKTOM  PEHELL,  Lord, 
English  diplomatist,  born  in  Lymington,  Eng- 
land, April  26,  1817;  died  in  London,  Eng- 
land, Dec.  5,  1887.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
the  first  Baron  Lyons,  who  was  admiral  of  the 
British  fieet  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Crim- 
ean  war.  His  ancestors  were  planters  on 
the  island  of  Antigua,  and  one  of  them,  Henry 
Lyons,  who  resided  for  some  time  in  Philadel- 
phia, married  in  1690  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Winthrop,  a  grandson  of  Gov.  Win- 
fhrop.  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  School  and  Christ  Church  College, 
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Oxford,  KM  graduated  in   18SB,  and  entered    tensive  nshta  of  search  to  the  crniwrs  of  both 
the  diplomatic  service  as  attaehi  at  Athena  in    powera.    Duriofr  the  coaraeof  the  war  be  con- 
1889.  where  his  father  was  miniator,  hecomiDg    dacted  a  correspondence  with  hu  Government 
a  paid  attaehi  in  1844,  and  remaining  tliere    in  relation  to  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
naiillSSa.     Be  woa  then  transferred  to  Drea-    Confederacy,  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
den,  aod  in  1&53  to  Florence,  where  lie  waa    the  "  Alahama"  qaeUion,  and  other  matters  of 
appointed  in  1856  ■eoretor;  of  legHtion,  and    diplomatic  moment.    In    Febrnarj,  1806,  be 
was  promoted  in  18JIS  envo;  to  Tuscan;.     On     resigned  his  post   of  minister  and  envoy  ex- 
Tiov.  2S,  1858,  be  succeeded  his  fatlier  to  the    traordioary  to  the  United  Statea  on  accouut 
barony,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  was    ot  failing  health.      In   August    be  wag  ap- 
aent  aa  minister  to  the  Unltod   Stateii.     When     pointed  amhaEBador  at  Constantinople,  and  in 
the  civil  war  broke  out  he  had  a  diffloult  part    Jnly,  1867,  he  waa  transferred  to  Paris  aa  Brit- 
to  play,  and  it   was  in  a  measure  owing  to    ish  ambaMador  at  the  French  conrt.    He   re- 
hia  tact  and  jodgment  that  war  was   averted    mained    at    that    important    post  more   than 
between  the  Cnited  States  and  Great  Britain,    twenty  jearn,  through  the  agitated  period  of 
in  consaqnence  of  the  seiznre  of  the  Confeder-    tlie  Franoo-Pruasian  War,  the  re-estaDlixhinent 
ate  commiasionera  Blidell  and  Mason  on  board    of  the  republic,  and  the  presidencies  of  Thiers, 
the  Britiah  ateaniahip  "Trent,"  in  November.    MoMahon,  and  Gr^vy.     He  had  several  con- 
1861.    He  waited  for  instrnctions  from  Lord    veraaijons  with  tlie  Due  de  Orammont,  the  for- 
Koaaell,  the  Britiah  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,    eign  minister  of  Napoleon  III,  in  relation  to  the 
before  demanding  the  release  of  the  priaonera.    candidature  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  for 
the  Spanish  throne,  and  endeavored  to   avert 
the  war,  but  declined  to  pledge  his  Government 
to  bring  presaare  to  bear   on  Prussia  on  the 
question  of  forbidding  the  German  prince  to 
be  a  candidate.     When  the  aiege  of  Pari«  be- 
gan, he  left  with  all  ihe  other  principal  minis- 
ters, except  Mr.  Washburn.    In  16TS  he  con- 
claded  negotiations  with  the  Frenrii  Govern- 
ment for  the  renewal  of  the  oommercial  Ireatr 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon   had  made  with 
England  in  1860,  bnt  which  liad  been  replaced 
by   a  convention  with   less  Uberal  provisiona 
negotiated  by  H.  Thiers.     Throngh  the  effbrta 
of  Lord  Lyons  the  old  Ireatv  was  revived  pro- 
visionally for  three  years.     When  Qneen  Vic- 
toria visited  the  Continent  in  ISTfi,  Lord  Lyons 
received  her  at  La  Villelte,  and  introduced  her 
to  Marshal  HacHahon.     Lord  Lyons  contin- 
■^  ued  to  hold  the  appointment  of  minister  at 

■iCBiBD  BicKEBn)]!  fdhu,  ">»!>  LTOKs.  Psris  UDtil  Novcmber,  1887.    Ha  was  created 

Viscount  Lyona  of  Cbriat  Church,  in  the  coun- 
Wheo  tlie  dispatches  came  he  presented  the  ty  of  Sonthanipton,  in  November,  1881.  and 
demands  of  his  Govomment,  which  were  that  on  his  obligatory  retirement  IVom  the  poet  of 
the  commiseioners  should  be  given  up  and  an  minister  at  Paris,  on  reachingtbeageof  seven- 
opology  made  for  their  capture.  Secretary  ty,  he  was  advanced  to  an  earldom.  The  Mar- 
Seward'a  contention  that  tliey  were  contra-  quia  of  Salisborr,  in  1886,  asked  him  to  Join 
band  of  war  was  strenuously  denied  by  Lord  his  ministry  as  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign 
Lyons  and  his  chief,  and  the  note  of  the  British  Affairs,  but  he  declined  the  office.  His  uster 
Government  was  supported  b<r  ommunicatioTia  waa  the  mother  of  the  present  Duke  of  Nor- 
fmm  Austria,  France,  Italy,  Prussia,  and  Rus-  folk,  and  shortly  before  his  death  Lord  Lyons 
aio.  Lord  Lyons  delivered  an  nltimHtiim,  and  joined  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch. 
informed  Mr.  Seward  that  he  would  leave  lie  lind  won  thegratitudeof  theCharchhy  firet 
Washingtiin  in  »even  days  unless  the  Sritinh  peranading  Count  Benst,  the  Austrian  ambas- 
demands  were  complied  with.  After  a  long  sndor,  to  object  to  the  expulsion  of  a  convent 
diplomatic  correspondence.  conductL-d  by  him  of  German  Jesuits  in  Paris  on  international 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  the  two  Governments  gro1)ncl^  and  then,  when  a  precedent  had  tieen 
Anally  arrived  at  a  basis  of  settlement.  Lord  established,  opposing  the  suppression  of  the 
Lyons  conducted  an  intricate  correspond-  sncient  collie  of  the  English  Benedictines  at 
ence  with  Secretary  Seward  and  with  Earl  Douay.  Lord  Lyons  intended  to  complete  a 
Rnxsell  on  the  subject  of  the  declaration  of  course  of  theolc^cal  study  before  being  for- 
Pari*,  and  on  the  question  of  the  blockade  of  mallj  admitted  into  the  Chnrch.  When  seiaed 
the  Southern  porta.  On  April  7,  1862,  he  con-  with  paralysis  on  November  28,  he  received 
eluded  at  Washington,  in  behalf  of  Great  the  last  sacrament  at  the  bands  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Britain,  a  treaty  with  the  United  Statea  for  the  Butt,  Bishop  of  Southwark.  The  adhereota  of 
snppression  of  the  slave-trade,  which  gave  ex-    the  English  Chnrch,  to  which  he  formerly  be- 
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longed,  qaestioned  the  oompleteness  of  his  con-  diplomatic  issaes.  His  aristocradc  exclasive- 
venion,  or  at  least  the  propriety  of  adiuinister'  ness  prevented  his  becoming  popalar  in  re- 
ing  extreme  unction  to  a  convert  who  had  not  publican  Paris,  though  the  French  people  re- 
yet  changed  his  religion  by  formal  act,  and  membered  with  gratitude  that  he  was  one  of 
was  probably  unconscious  during  his  illness,  the  first  to  procure  provisions  for  the  famished 
Lord  Lyons  was  not  a  brilliant  diplomatist,  and  inhabitants  of  Paris  after  the  raising  of  the 
contributed  little  to  the  settlement  of  impor-  siege  in  1871.  As  Lord  Lyons  was  a  bachelor 
tant  questions  of  European  politics,  yet  his  and  had  no  living  brother,  the  baronetcy  and 
shrewdness  and  caution  preserved  him  from  barony  that  he  inherited  from  his  father,  as 
errors,  while  with  discretion,  patience,  and  te-  well  as  the  viscounty  and  earldom  that  were 
nacity  he  labored  for  and  secured  many  ad-  limited  to  his  own  issue,  became  extinct  at  his 
vantages  for  England   in   the  settlement  of  death. 

M 

■ADAI2A8CAS9  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  losses  {sustained  through  the  war.    The  French 

opposite  the  coaat  of  Mozambique,  snbiect  to  resident  demanded  that  the  exequatun  of  for- 

the  Queen  of  the  Hovaa,  who  accepted  the  pro-  eign  consuls  should  be  presented  to  him  for 

tectorate  of  France  by  the  treaty  of  Dec.  17,  approvaL    This  the  Hova  Government  refused 

1885.    The  Government  of  the  French  Repiib-  to  do,  and  was  encouraged  in  this  attitude  by 

lie  represents  Madagascar  in  all  its  external  re-  the  British  consul.    The  former  British  con- 

lations.    A  resident-general  directs  these  reli^  sul,  Mr.  Pickersgill,  had  been  recalled  b  j  his 

tions,  without  interfering  in  any  way  in  the  in-  Government  at  the  reouest  ot  the  French  Cabi- 

temal  administration,  which  is  reserved  to  the  net.    His  successor,  Mr.  Haggard,  on  arriving 

Queen  of  Madttgascar.     He  resides  at  Antanan-  at  Antananarivo,  handed  his  credentials  to  the 

arivo,  the  capital,  with  a  military  escort,  and  Hova  official,  who  granted  the  exequatur  with- 

has  the  right  of  audience  with  the  Queen.  The  out  consulting  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers.    The 

Hovas  engaged  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  10,-  French  Government  immediately  represented 

000,000  francs,  and  the  French  Gk>veniment  the  matter  to  the  British  Government,  which 

reserved  the  right  to  occupy  the  Bay  of  Diego  admitted  the  French  position,  but  subsequently 

Suarez  and  make  installations  there  for  its  con-  Ix>rd  Salisbury  declared  that  the  question  re- 

venience.    The  Hova  Queen  is  Ranavalo  Ma-  quired  more  study,  as  it  involved  serious  diffi- 

janka  III,  bom  in  1862,  who  succeeded  to  the  culties.    Eventually  the  French  protectorate 

throne  in  1882.    The  Prime  Minister  and  Prince  was  formally  recognized,  Great  Britain  con- 

Oonsort  is  Rainilaiarivony.    The  Resident-Gen-  senting  in  principle  that  its  consuls  should  re- 

eral  of  France  is  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers,  Minis-  ceive  their  exequature  from  France.    The  Eng- 

ter  Plenipotentiary  of  the  first  class.    (For  sta-  lish  residents  on  the  island  prepared  many  dtf- 

tistics,  see  *' Annual  Cyclnpffidia"  for  1886.)  ficnlties  for  the  French  representative.    The 


After  the  French  war  many  Eng-  Malagasy  Government  still  persisted  in  refusing 

lish,  but  few  French,  went  to  Madagascar  to  to  give  up  the  easequature  of  the  British  and 

embark  in  business.     About  60  per  cent,  of  the  American  consuls.     Another  cause  of  differ- 

commerce  of  18S6  was  British  and  a  large  pro-  ence  arose  from  the  arrest,  trial,  and  banish- 

portion  American.    Rum  is  the  most  impor-  ment  for  twenty  years  of  Ravoninahitriniarivo, 

tant  article  of  import,  after  which  come  kero-  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affains.  on 

sene  and  American  cotton  stuffs,  which  are  the  charge  of  having  in  his  possession  seals  of 

preferred  by  the  natives  to  English  fabrics,  the  Gk>vemment  with  treasonable  intent,  and 

The  indemnity  for  the  war  was  advanced  by  the  appointment  to  the  place  of  a  young  son  of 

the  Oomptoir  d^Eseompte  of  Paris  to  the  Hova  the  Prime  Minister.    The  French  resident  ob- 

Government,  and  was  secured  on  the  receipts  jected  strongly  to  this  appointment,  and  an 

of  ten  ports,  which  are  collected  by  agents  of  under-secretary  was  provisionally  appointed. 

the  bank.    The  British  and  American  import-  Mr.  Campbell,  the  American  consul,  applied  to 

ers  avoided  these  ports,  taking  their  poods  to  the  French  representative  for  his  exequatur, 

the  ports  still  under  the  control  of  the  Hova  The  Premier  demanded  the  formal  recognition 

authorities,  where  they  have  the  option  of  pay-  of  the  letter  of  Admiral  Miot  explanatory  of 

ing  the  10  per  cent,  duty  in  money  or  in  kind,  the  treaty,  which  the  Malagasy  Government 

Fresh  Dispute  with  France. — The  French  troops,  considered  a  codicil  and  a  part  of  the  treaty, 

according  to  agreement,  evacuated  Tamatave  but  which  the  French  Government  persisted 

in  January,  1887,  and  the  port  was  reoccupied  in  disavowing.    Finally,  the  relations  of  M.  Le 

by  the  Mala<?asy  forces  on  January  25.    The  Myre  de  Vilers  with  the  Hova  Government  be- 

French  recalled  their  troops  (Subsequently  from  came  so  strained  that  on  September  19  he  hauled 

all  other  parts  of  the  island,  excepting  four  down  his  flag  and  prepared  to  leave  Antanana- 

companies  remaining  at  Diego   Snared.    The  rivo.     This  decisive  action  had  the  dedred  ef- 

French  Government  appointed  an  indemnity  feet  on  the  Malagasy  Premier,  and  in  October 

commission  to  pass  upon  the  claims  that  had  relations  between  the  remdent-general  and  the 

been  brought,  chiefly  by  British  subjects,  for  Hova  Government  were  resum^. 
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HAIHEi    State   fltfinnait  —  The   following  ber  of  places  operated  under  license  fh)in  the 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  Internal  Revenue  Bureau;  but  by  a  decision 

ernor,  Joseph  R.  Bodwell,  Republican,  who  rendered  in  the  Supreme  Court,  near  the  close 

died  December  15,  and  was  succeeded  by  Se-  of  the  year,  it  was  adjudged  unconstitutional 

bastian  S.  Marble,  President  of  the  Senate ;  on  the  ground  of  depriving  the  accused  of  his 

Secretary  of  State,  Oramandal  Smith;  Treas-  riffht  to  a  Judgment  of  his  peers,  and  to  becon- 

nrer,  Edwin  0.  Burleigh ;   Attorney-General,  sidered  innocent  till  found  guilty. 

Orville  D.  Baker;  Superintendent  of  Common  Provision  was  made  for  ihe  payment  of  the 

Schools,  Nelson  A.  Luce ;  Railroad  Commis-  State  debt  that  will  become  due  in  June  and 

sioners,  Asa  W.  Wildes,  John  F.  Anderpon,  and  October,  1889,  by  authorizing  the  treasurer  to 

David  N.  Mortland ;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Su-  issue  tbree-per-cent.  bonds  to  an  amount  not 

preme  Court,  John  A.Peters;  Associate  Jus-  exceeding  $2,800,000,  bearing  interest  from 

tices,  Charles  W.  Walton,  Charles  Danforth,  October  of  that  year.    He  was  also  authorized 

William  W.  Virgin,  Artemus  Libbey,  Lucilins,  to  sell,  at  his  discretion,  any  or  all  bonds  in  the 

A.  Emery,  Enoch  Foster,  Thomas  H.  Haskell.  '  sinking  fund,  exclusive  of  State  of  Maine  bonds, 

LcgWitiTe  tariob — ^The  Legislature  met  on  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  purchase  of  such 

January  5,  and  a^onrned  on  March  17,  being  outstanding  bonds  of  the  State  as  may  be  ob- 

in  session  72  days.     United  States  Senator  tained.    All  State  bonds  then  or  thereafter 

Eugene  Hale  was  re-elected  for  the  term  of  coming  into  the  sinking  fund  are  ordered  to  be 

six  years,  receiving  114  votes  to  26  for  the  canceled  by  the  Treasurer. 

Democratic   nominee,    William    H.    Clifford.  It  was  voted  to  submit  to  the  people,  at  the 

Senator  Hale  had  no  contestant  for  the  Repub-  election  in  1888,  two  amendments  to  the  Con- 

lioan  nomination.  stitntion,  one  declaring  that  the  Treasurer  shall 

A  compulsory  school-law  was  passed,  requir-  not  be  eligible  more  than  six  years  in  succes- 

ing  children  between  eight  and  nfteen  years  of  sion^  the  other  providing  for  a  return  to  annual 

age  to  attend  the  public  schools  at  least  sixteen  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 

weeks  in  every  year,  unless  physically  or  men-  Appropriations  for  1887  to  the  amount  of 

tally  incapable,  or  otherwise  provided  with  in-  $1,262,196  were  passed,  and  for  1888  to  the 

Btruction,  and  compelling  erery  town  and  city  amount  of  $1,187,889.    Other  acts  of  the  ses- 

to  elect  truant-offioers  who  shall  enforce  the  sion  were  as  follow : 

law  upon  both  parents  and  children.    Another  .  ^v    .  .      .^        j  *        -.             i     j      ji 

net  abolishes  capital  punishment  in  the  State.  .  A^thon^  citios  and  townj  to  accept  legades,  de- 

Tx  t^                 ^4/twu  |/uin«itMWM»  11.  1^  ^^K^%mm  «.  ^^g^^  ^^^  bcQUCfttB  wheu  made  to  them  upon  condi- 

Debtors  are,  also,  freed  from  habUity  to  im-  ^^^^  ^^  requiring  them  to  observe  i»uch  conditions 

prisonment  for  their  debts,  except  when  fraud  if  accepted. 

18  proved  against  them.     Several  measures  for  To  provide  for  the  desceot  of  intestate  estates  of  ond 

the  relief  of  labor  were  adopted.    One  pro-  *°i?**«!j^*^!S!*^°;  *i.     i     :*  4i  i,          t. 

vides  for  the  fortnightly  payment  of  wages  to  > ASJI'^^''           alewlfe-ilriienr  on  D«na. 

employes;  another  prohibits  the  employment  Authorinng  towns  and  cities  to  appropriate  money 

of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  any  for  the  obeervanoe  of  Memorial  Day. 

manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment,  or  Ertablishing  a  unifonn  Ume  for  the  transaction  of 

of  any  child  under  fifteen  years,  except  during  P^^^^  ^^^ for  the  burial  expenses  of  honorably  dis- 

vacations  of  the  public  schools.    Male  children  obarjjed  soldiem  and  saUora. 

under  sixteen  and  women  shall  not  be  employed  For  the  protection  of  political  nominating  conven- 

more  than  ten  hours  each  day,  or  sixty  hours  tions  and  primaiypolitical  meetings  or  caucuses,  from 

ench  week,  unless  by  special  agreement  of  the  dirturbacoe  and  fraud.                                 ^  v   u 

parties,  ar;d  with  the 'consent  of  parents  or  B^d^^thepoweisand  duties  of  loan  and  bmld- 

guardians  in  case  of  minors.     A  State  bureau  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 

of  industrial  and  labor  statistics  is  established,  Judicial  Court  to  $8,600  a  year. 

under  the  management  of  a  commissioner,  who  Increasing  the  exemptions  that  a  debtor  may  claim 

is  required  ,o  submit  annual  report..  -^"^^"iSlt^DHi.  and  .wi.ch-Hpht.  UVcr 

The  liquor  law  passed  at  this  session  is  de-  ^^^  ^^  all  railroads,  and  providing  a  penalty  for 

signed  to  re-enforce  former  prohibitory  legis-  tamperinff  with  switches. 

lation.    It  provides  that  the  penalty  for  the  To  establish  Arbor  Day. 

first  offense  in  selling  liquors  shall  be  both  fine  ,  To  provide  for  the  permanent  location  and  "ain- 

^^Ai^^^»..^^«.,^^i^^^A^t^Ar^^^^i^,^^i,^.w%  tenance  of  the  Madawaska  Trammg-School  for  the 

and  imprisonment,  instead  of  a  fine  or  imprison-  ^^  ^^^.^    u^achen  in  the  common  schools 

ment  or  both,  thus  depriving  the  Judge  of  dis-  of  Madawaska  terntory  so-called,  and  appropriating 

cretionary  power.    The  clause  permitting  sales  Ainds  for  its  support 

of  over  five  gallons  for  certain  purposes  was  To  protect  the  breeders  of  blooded  animnls  against 

rep«ded,  and  a  fine  Imposed  on  railrc^d  or  ex.  ^-Jl^tdLJTM^'SlJ  mU^pre-enUfo... 

press  employes  for  removing  liquor  from  cars  ^o  regulate  the  sale  and  analysis  of  commeicial  fer- 

at  any  places  except  regular  stations.    The  tiUzers,  t>y  placiog  the  supervision  of  the  business  in 

payment  of  a  United  States  liquor- tax  is  made  the  control  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 

primthfaeis  evidence  that  the  person  paying  it  the  State  College. 

ll  -  ^^tL».^..  «^ii<.»  «^  ««f^«i'^of:n»  M^Xr^iL  on<i  To  oa mT mto  effisctan  actof  Confrress  enntied  "An 

IS  a  common  seller  of  intoxicating  hquors,  and  ^^  establish  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in 

guilty  of  maintaining  a  hquor  nuisance.    This  connection  witij  oolloffos  in  the  several  8tates.»' 

provision  was  designed  to  strike  at  a  large  num-  To  establish  local  Doords  of  health  in  cities  and 
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towns,  and  to  protect  the  people  of  the  State  from  which  to  pay  the  bonded  debt  has  decreased 

oontagiouB  dweases.  $1,160,729.98,  the  bonded  debt  has  diminished 

^To  rejTulate  the  «de  of  opium,  morphine,  and  lauda-  uligg^oOO,  showing  a  net  redaction  durini?  the 

RaiBing  the  age  of  consent  in  females  from  ten  to  year  of  $87,270.07.     This  reduction  is  $171.- 

thirteen  years.  842.09  less  than  in  1886— a  result  caused  by  the 

To  prevent  indirect  preferences  of  creditore  in  in-  action  of  the  Legislature  in  making  the  tax-rate 

"^T^c^^  a  State  Boa«i  of  Cattle  Commissioner.,  f^"*  ^^^^^  0°«  f  !!J^?<i^*^.^^^^!?'  P^^^i 

giving  them  power  to  investigate  and  suppress  con-  i°«  *  decrease  of  $236,902.07  in  the  annual 

tagious  diseases  among  dometttic  animals,  and  provid-  revenue.    The  reduced  tax-rate  is  2}  mills,  one 

inff  safeguards  a^gpunst  such  diseases.  mill  of  which  is  levied  for  the  support  of  the 

To  secure  additional  protection  to  the  lobster-flsh-  common  schools.     The  revenue  derived  from 

^"Authorizing  the  appointment  of  special  insurance  ^^^  ^^''^^^  year  was  $649,497.11. 
biokera.  ^  "^  *^  PrlsoM.— The  number  of  convicts  at  the  State- 
Providing  that  no  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  prison  at  Thomastown  on  December  1  was  165, 
the  male  convicts  in  the  State-prison 'sJiall  be  em-  being  fewer  than  at  any  report  for  the  past 
ployed  at  any  time  in  imy  industry  or  manufacture  ^^.^j^e  years.  One  year  ago  there  were  170. 
that  IS  earned  on  at  that  time  in  any  other  place  m  .n  .i  •  ^u  *  '  a  ^u  a, 
the  State.  '^"  ^fOTK  in  the  prison  is  done  on  the  account 

Making  a  copy  of  a  town  clerk's  record  admissible  of  the  State,  instead  of  by  the  contract  sys- 

as  evidence.  tern.    An  improvement  is  reported  in  the  con- 

To  cede  to  the  United  States  jurisdiction  over  cei-  dition  of  the  county  jails.    There  has  been  a 

SThlTpC      ^  '  "^  *               ^                 °*  decrease  also  in  the  prisoners,  83  fewer  being 

To  provide  for  a  union  railway-station  at  Portland,  reported  than  in  1886. 

Authorizing  the  Boston  and  Maine  Ballroad  to  pur-  Ii8aae> — The  Maine  Insane  Hospital  has  been 

chase  certam  other  railroads  in  the  State.  in  operation  forty-seven  years,  during  which 

The  le^slation  of  the  session  consisted  of  149  time  7,070  patients  have  been  admitted,  and 

general  laws,  288  special  laws,  and  128  resolves.  6,618  discharged,  leaving  at  the  close  of  this 

FtauiiCMt — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  year  552  patients  under  treatment.    This  is  an 

receipts  and  expenses  of  the  State  during  the  increase  of  24  patients  over  last  year.    The 

year:  year  has  been  eventful  in  the  direction  of  in- 

Gssh  Id  treasonr  Jan.  1, 1887 $819,851  45  creased  demands  for  accommodations  and  treat- 
Total  receipts  for  ISST U6um  88  mentof  patients,  resulting  in  a  considerably 

Totsi $1,480,888  88  larger  daily  average  number  of  inmates  than 

=-^=''        ■  has  heretofore  existed.    The  percentage  of  re- 

SS'irSSSS^8i%T::::::::::::::::  •'■J^  U  coTene*  during  the  year,  based  npon  the  nam- 

ber  of  admissions,  is  86*28,  and  10*87  upon  the 

Total $1,480,882  88  number  Under  treatment. 

The  largest  receipts  were  derived  from  the  Itaks.— From  the  Bank  Examiner^s  report 
State  tax  of  8}  mills,  $748,1 12.27 ;  from  county  for  1887  it  appears  that  the  number  of  savings- 
taxes,  112,964.21;  tax  on  railroads,  $89,979.95;  banks  in  the  State  on  November  1  was  55,  or 
tax  on  insurance  companies,  $17,294.15;  and  one  more  than  in  1886  at  the  same  time.  The 
savings-bank  tax,  $25^,429.88.  Among  the  number  of  depositors  has  increased  ft-om  114,- 
expenditures  are:  For  interest  on  the  public  691  in  1886  to  119,229  in  1887,  and  the  aggre- 
debt,  $240,522.76 ;  for  the  school  fund  and  mill  gate  deposits  from  $37,215,071  to  $88,819,648. 
tax,  1885-'86,  $848,877.54;  salaries  of  public  The  amount  of  dividends  paid  was  $1,366,504. 
officers,  $55,056.75 ;  for  State  institutions.  By  the  appraisement  made  in  May,  the  banks 
$154,262.96.  The  bonded  debt  at  the  begin-  held  assets  valued  at  $5,287,004  in  excess  of  all 
ning  of  the  year  consisted  of  bonds  due  June,  liabilities.  Eight  years  ago  the  number  of  de- 
1,  1889,  $2,830,000,  and  bonds  due  Oct.  1,  positors  was  75,448,  their  deposits  $20,978,1 80, 
1889,  $2,827,000— total,  $5,157,000.  At  the  and  the  surplus  of  the  banks  above  liabilities 
end  of  the  year  it  had  been  reduced  to  the  only  $1,057,976. 

following  6gure8:  Bonds  due  June  1,  1889,  Shipping,— Complete  returns  for  1887  show 
$1,762,000 ;  bonds  due  Oct.  1, 1889,  $2,197,000  the  number  of  vessels  in  Maine  engaged  in  the 
—total,  $8,959,000.  During  the  same  time  the  fisheries  to  be  448;  tonnage,  15,857*64— a  de- 
amount  of  securities  and  cash  in  the  sinking  crease  of  about  25  per  cent,  since  1885.  The 
fund  had  decreased  from  $2,110,390.57  to  $949,-  number  of  new  vessels  of  all  kinds  constructed 
660.64.  This  decrease  of  debt  and  sinking  (iuring  the  year  is  88,  with  a  tonnage  of  18,- 
fund  is  a  result  of  the  law  requiring  the  troas-  835*57  tons. 

urer  to  destroy  all  bonds  of  the  State  in  that  Ice.— The   total   capacity  of   ice-houses  in 

fund.     Securities  to  the  amount  of  $1,162,000  Maine  is  as  follows:  Kennebec  river,  1,185,- 

were  canceled  during  the  year,  in  compliance  500  tons;  Penobscot  river,  238,000  tons;  Ca- 

with  this  law,  leaving  in  the  fund  only  securi-  tliance  river,  81,000  tons;  coast,  512,000  tons 

tips  outside  of  the  State  of  Maine;  $88,479.93  —total,  1,967,000  tons.     It  is  eptimated  thnt 

of  the  interest  from  these  securities  was  used  over  1,000,000  tons  of  ice  was  stored  in  the 

in  the  purchase  of  $36,000  State  of  Maine  season  of  1887,  of  which  fully  800,000  tons 

bonds  which  were  canceled  and  deducted  from  were  afterward  transported  out  of  the  State, 

the  bonded  debt.     While   the  amount   with  chiefly  to  Southern  ports. 
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MANITOBA,  PEOTINCE  OF.    dofenmnt— The  distance  of  sixty  miles.    The  line  was  partljr 

Lientenant-Qovernor  is  James  Cox  Aikins ;  built,  but,  as  the  Provincial  Government  failed 

Premier  and  President  of  Council,  J.  Norqnay :  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  (owing,  doubtless, 

Attorney-General,  C.  £.  Hamilt«)n ;  Minister  uf  to  the  lack  of  security  offered,  through  the  ud- 

Public  Works,  D.  H.  Wilson ;  Provincial  Sec-  dertaking  being  illegal),  the  contractors  aban- 

retary,  C.  P.  Brown;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  doned  the  work. 

D.  U.  Harrison;  Provincial  Treasurer,  A.  C.  MAEYLANIK    State  CuTcnaeatr— The  follow- 

La  Riviere.  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 

PsyilatiWi — By  the  census  taken  July  ^1,  Governor,  Henry  Lloyd,  Democrat;  Secretary 

1886,  the  total  popuhition  of  the  province  was  of  State,  £.  W.  Le  Comf)te ;  Treasurer,  Steven- 

108,640.    By  the  census  taken  April  4.  1881,  son  Archer;  Comptroller,  J.  Frank  Turner; 

the  population   was  65,964,  showing  an  in-  A ttomey -General,  Charles  B.  R(»berts;  Secre- 

crease  of  64*7  per  cent  in  the  five  years.  tary  of  State  Board  of  Education,  M.  A.  Newell ; 

Ballway  Ckartefb— The  bills  pa^^sed  by  the  Tax  Commissioner,  Levin  Woolford;  Chief- 
Manitoba  Legislature  in  1886  to  incorporate  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Richard  A. 
the  Manitoba  Central  and  Winnipeg  and  Douth-  Alvey;  Associate  Justices,  James  M.  Robin- 
em  Railway  companies  having  been  disallowed  son,  John  Ritchie,  Levin  T.  H.  Irving,  William 
by  the  Dominion  Government,  the  Legislature  S.  Bryan,  Frederick  Stone,  George  Yellott,  and 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  Oliver  Miller. 

the  Red  River  Valley  Railway  as  a  Provincial  Rmmm. — The  following  statement  exhibits 

Government  undertaking.    This  act  also  being  the  condition  of  the  State  treasury  during  the 

disallowed,  the  Provincial  Government  pro-  year: 

ceeded  to  build  a  rail  way  under  the  public  toui  i«celpto  for  tmt  endiiw  8n»t  80,  ISST . . .  |2,440.8C8  5S 

works  act.     1  he  Dommion  Government  tht* re-    Bftiaaoe  Sept.  su,  itMM eie,576  84 

upon  applied  for  and  obtained  an  injunction  .j^^                                              I^mmTTi 

against  the  building  of  the  line  under  the  public  DiibuncnieDU  for  'tii«  fliod  yiu '.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'..'.'.   2,s74,9ie  67 

works  act.    A  threatening  agitation  followe<l,  

the  persistence  of  the  Dominion  Government         Brfmoe  Sept  Wi.  1887 |688,0S8  20 

in  the  policy  of  disallowance  being  regarded  Of  the  receipts  the  sum  of  $468,878  was  re- 

by  the  people  of  the  province  as  an  nn  warrant-  ceived  on  account  of  the  "  Exchange  Loan  of 

able  interference  witn  provincial  rights,  and  as  1886,"  reducing  the  income  from    ordinary 

seriously  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  sources  to  $1,976,990.58.     While  this  amount 

province.    The  right  of  disallowing  Manitoba  is  about  $18,000  less  than  the  receipts  for  the 

railway  charters  is  not  exercised  by  the  Do-  year  1886,  the  difference  is  acconnted  for  by 

minion  Government,  as  is  frequently  held,  by  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  marriage  licenses 

virtue  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  act,  from  $4  to  50  cents.    The  amount  received  in 

bnt  under  the  British  North  America  act.  which  1886  from  this  source  was  $24,226 ;  the  amount 

gives  the  Dominion  Government  the  right  of  received  in  1887  only  $4,491.    Of  the  disburse- 

disallowing   all    provincial   legislation.     The  ments  the  sum  of  $829,744  was  expended  in 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  act  does  indeed  pro-  the  redemption  of  State  stock.    The  sum  of 

vide  that  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  $801,826  was  transferred  from  the  treasury  for 

Feb.  17,  1870,  no  line  of  railway  shall  be  the  purchase  of  stock  for  the  sinking  fund, 

authorized  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  be  The  further  sum  of  $84,069  surplus  revenue 

constmcted  south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail-  was  transferred  to  the  free-school  fund,  and 

way,  from  any  point  at  or  nenr  that  railway,  nor  the  sum  of  $20,818  was  expended  in  enlarginjr 

within  fifteen  miles  of  the  United  States  unless  the  State-house.    Deducting  these  items,  it  will 

such  line  shall  run  west  or  west  of  southwest,  be  seen  that  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Gov- 

boundary.     But  this  provision  could  not  apply  emment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  80, 

to  the  old  province  of  Manitoba,  because  under  1887,  were  $1,689,068.    This  is  a  small  in- 

the  British  North  America  act  the  right  to  leg-  crease  over  expenses  of  the  two  previous  years, 

islate  with  regard  to  railways  entirely  within  The  debt  of  the  State  on  September  80  ag- 

a  province  appertains  to  the  legislature  of  that  gregated  $10,960,585.    The  State  holds  stocks 

province.      Although  not  compelled    by  the  and  bonds  on  which  interest  or  dividends  are 

terms  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  charter  to  dis-  paid,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $5,299,801. 

allow  the  railway  acts  of  the  Manitoba  Legisla-  The  net  debt  of  the  State  on  Sept.  80,  1886, 

ture,  the  Dominion  Government  deemed  it  in  was  $6,118,169,  which  shows  a  total  rednctiftn 

the  interests  of  the  Dominion,  and  particularly  during  the  fiscal  year  1887  of  $461,925.    The 

of  eastern  Canada,  which  has  spent  so  much  total  reduction  of  the  Inst  four  years  has  been 

money  in  the  development  of  the  Northwest,  $1,624,657. 

to  exercise  its  veto  power  in  order  to  protect  Before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Legislature 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  American  the  sterling  debt,  payable  in  gold,  amounting 
competition,  and  to  prevent  the  traffic  of  the  to  $4,001,111,  will  fall  due.  No  special  tax  has 
Northwest  being  diverted  from  the  eastern  ever  been  laid  for  the  redemption  of  this,  and 
ports  of  Canada.  The  Red  River  Vnllev  Rail-  therefore  there  is  no  sinking  fund  for  its  pay- 
way  was  intended  to  run  from  Winnipeg  to  nient.  The  debt  was  created  in  1888  for  the 
West  Lynne  on  the  international  bounaary,  a  pnri>o8e  of  raising  money  to  enable  the  State 
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to  aid  in  the  oonstraction  of  the  Baltimore  and  of  the  operations  of  the  oanal  for  the  year 

Ohio  Railroad,  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  shows  that  it  has  heen  unable  to  meet  its  regn- 

Ganal.    The  interest  that  the  btate  holds  in  Inr  running  expenses,  exclusive  of  interest  on 

these  enterprises  represents  this  debt  and  fur-  bonds   or   stock.    The   gross   receipts  were 

nishes  ample  security  to  the  creditors,  without  $129,206,  of  which  all  but  $13,485  was  derived 

imposing  any  tax  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  trom  the  transportation  of  coal  ;  the  expendi- 

its  ultimate  payment.  tures  for  the  same  time  were  $137,007. 

The  sinking  fund  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  The  State  also  owns  mortgage  bonds  of  the 

amounted  to  $2,144,215.    During  the  year  there  Susquehanna  and    Tidewater  canals,  to  the 

was  received  from  investments  made  on  account  amount  of  $1,000,000,  which  have  been  over- 

of  the  various  sinking  funds  the  sum  of  $95,-  due  since  January,  1884,  and  on  which  interest 

298,  and  there  was  transferred  from  the  treas-  has  been  in  arrears  since  July,  1879. 

ury  proper  for  the  purchase  of  stock  on  account  Oysten. — The  receipts  on  account  of  the  fund 

of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  devoted  to  the  enforcement  of  the  oyster  laws 

treasury  relief  loan  the  sum  of  $25,200,  and  for  of  1886  amounted  to  $54,961  during  the  year, 

the  redemption  of  the  defense  redemption  loan  while  the  disbursements  for  the  same  period 

the  sum  of  $276,626.  were  $67,221.    This  is  $6,067  less  than  the 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  State  expenses  of  1886.  Three  st^eamers  and  eleven 
on  September  80  was  $485,839,772,  an  increase  vessels,  with  101  men.  were  engaged  in  the  en- 
of  $9,010,161  over  1886.  But  the  assessment  forcement  of  the  law  during  the  year.  The 
in  Baltimore  city  is  now  over  $2,000,000  less  State  force  has  been  resisted  and  tired  up<>o, 
than  in  1877,  and  the  assessment  in  the  whole  and  once  or  twice  driven  away. 
State  shows  only  an  increase  in  the  past  ten  Pralteitlary. — ^The  number  of  convicts  in  the 
years  of  a  fraction  over  $7,000,000.  The  State  Penitentiary  at  the  close  of  the  year  \i  as 
amount  of  tax  levied  for  State  purposes  for  the  692,  of  whom  200  were  white  men  and  359  col- 
year  was  $910,949.50,  the  rate  being  18}  cents  ored,  and  8  were  white  women  and  80  colored, 
on  each  $100.  Of  this  rate  10  cents  is  levied  At  the  close  of  1886  the  number  was  546.  The 
for  public-school  purposes,  producing  a  revenue  expenses  during  the  year  were  $67,343,  the 
of  $485,889.  receipts,  $68,004.    A  small  bailding  of  twelve 

The  aggregate  assessment  of  the  banks  and  rooms  for  the  treatment  of  insane  convicts  has 

other  corporations  upon  their  shares  of  stock  been  completed.    The  State  is  in  need  of  an 

and  assets  amonntea  to    $72,706,788.     This  entirely  new  structure  for  its  prisoners,  or  a 

shows  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  as-  complete  renovation  of  the  old  one,  which  is 

se^sments  in  1885  of  $7,678,786.    The  amount  small,  badly  ventilated,  and  ill-suited  to  mod- 

of  assessment  of  the  real  property  of  these  cor-  em  requirements.     Those  convicts  who  are 

porations  for  the  year  was  $24,848,255.    The  able  to  work  are  employed  under  contract 

total  tax  assessed  upon  all  corporations  was  with  private  individuals,  438  being  so  engaged 

$128,244.  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  receipts  trom  the  warehouses  for  tobacco  At  the  State  House  of  Correction  620  prison- 
inspection  amounted  to  $84,186,  and  the  dis-  ers  were  received  during  the  year,  the  daily 
bursements  to  $76,134,  leaving  as  the  net  earn-  average  being  190.  The  last  Legislature  in- 
ings  for  the  year  $8,051.  The  salaries  of  the  creased  the  appropriations  for  this  institution 
inspectors  are  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury,  from  $25,000  to  $3d,000.  Old  debts  having 
and  amount  to  $9,000.  Receipts  from  licenses  been  paid,  good  management  demonstrates 
to  trade  in  1887  were  $122,881,  against  $127,-  that  this  institution  can  be  maintained  with  an 
965  in  1885.  appropriation  of  $25,000,  and  such  profits  as 

Chesapeake  ami  Ohto  CaaiL^The  claim  of  the  are  derived  from  the  State  farm. 
State  against  this  canal,  on  Sept  80,  1887,  MHltla. — Since  the  act  of  1886,  making  larger 
amounted  to  $25,574,718.  Of  this  sum  $7,-  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  militia, 
000,000  is  principal,  and  the  balance,  $18,574,-  providing  for  biennial  encampments,  and  re- 
718,  is  for  interest.  Of  the  general  status  of  the  quiring  an  enlistment  of  the  men  for  three 
canal  the  Governor  says  in  his  message  :  years,  a  marked  change  in  the  appearance, 
^*  Though  intended  to  connect  with  the  Oiiio  bearing,  and  discipline  of  the  force  has  fol- 
river,  it  was  never  extended  beyond  Cumber-  lowed.  There  are  now  in  the  service  147  com- 
land,  and  will  most  probably  always  remain  missioned  officers  and  1,913  enlisted  men. 
an  unfinished  work.  It  has,  however,  been,  EtectiMS. — On  this  subject  the  Governor  says 
and  is  now,  a  most  useful  water-wsy  for  coal  in  his  message :  ^^  Our  election  laws  are  made 
seeking  shipment  from  Cumberland,  and  for  up  of  statutes  passed  at  dilTerent  periods  since 
the  prodacts  of  the  industry  of  the  people  of  1804.  In  that  long  interval  of  time  the  popu- 
the  State  living  near  or  along  its  route.  It  lation  of  the  State  has  greatly  increased.  The 
would  seem  to  be  wise  to  maintain  it  as  a  simple  rules  that  formerly  sufficed  for  the  con- 
water-way.  The  canal  has  had  many  diffi-  duct  of  elections  are  now  insufficient.  Our 
cutties  to  contend  with.  The  repairs,  made  election  laws  ought  to  be  completely  revised 
necessary  by  repeated  freshets,  have  more  than  and  made  adequate  in  every  particular  to  every 
once  required  expenditures  greater  than  its  requirement  of  good  government.  I  suggest 
means  or  credit  could  supply.*'     The  report  that  sufficient  and  even  liberal  compensation 
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be  gives  to  those  who  will  act  as  fapervisors  Betolvsd^  That  the  Pmident  of  the  United  States, 

of  election  in  Baltimore  city."  V,  ^'^  »<^'*»^n  '^  r^«a«*  ^  **»?  Federal  appointmentB  in 

Mi»iu_      TK/k  ^i^iA  ^p  «*»«!  «.^«»  4-y^  n^«.»A9o  thl«  State,  has  (nven  oondiuive  evidenoe  that  hi»  pro- 

MriBg.— The  yield  of  coal  from  the  George  b  ^^^^^  of  civir-eervioe  reform  aro  hoUow  and  d&u- 

Ureelc  coal-field  for  the  year  was  largely  m  give,  and  his  feiluro  to  call  the  Federal  offloe-holdeni 

ezoese  of  the  production  of  any  former  year,  to  account  for  their  open  and  sbamelerts  diaregard  of 

being  not  far  from  8,000,000  tons.    The  out-  hie  own  deolarations  that  thev  nhould  not  eni^age  in 

lay  for  labor  and  transportation  within  the  ^^J*  iJ^.  ^«lJ!l;  **"*  J*^«*-      ^"""^  ^'  ^^^H  ""^ 

a/^*.^  4.^ 1    t,  *u*           J     A  •        *•      -  J     A  partv,  IB  a  conteasion  of  initincenty  on  his  part,  or  a 

^^^^JS.^^^  ^**  product  IS  estimated  at  f^S^f^that  his  wiU  is  controlled  and  dominatVdSy  the 

over  $7,000,000.  stronger  will  of  the  senior  senator  from  this  State. 

NKIcaL — The  regular  quadrennial  canvass  KesoU>€d^  That  the  colored  people  of  Maryland,  in 

for  the  election  of  Governor  occurred  this  their  own  separate  schools,  are  entitled  to  the  same 

year.   The Dem<H,r.tio Convention  met  at  Bid-  P%T'^?S'e'^ll&?"tS'e'i^S«.t»'f;e"deV."« 

famore  on  July  27,  and  nominated  the  follow-  the  present  grossly  unjust  and  unfair  discrimination 

mg  ticket :  for  Governor,  Elihu  E.  Jackson ;  agunst  the  colored  schools  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the 

for  Comptroller,  Lonis  Victor  Baughman ;  for  8««Jf- 

Attomey-General,  William  Pmckney  Whyte.  J*\f*  <?  m  ^'^^^^^  ■>**«"  **!u*^^  insnection, 

A  *.!««>#/•».  «,..^^o>.^*<wi    -.k:«h  ^^JL^^,^  \u^  which  entails  an  expense  upon  the  treasury  burden- 

pktform  was  adopted,  which  approves  the  ^^^  ^  ^^^  taxpavere,  and  which  in  its  inefficiency 

national  Aaministration,  deprecates  civ>l-8er-  depreciatea  the  value  of  our  products,  u  a  reproach  to 

vice  reform,  demands  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  State. 

and  urges  a  more  stringent  law  to  prevent  the  BMolvfd,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  oalluv  of  a 

importation  of  foreign  paape«.    tlponlood  SStiC2S!Sn^°r'^^lSo?'ai"qSSti?^rCSI 

issues  it  aeciares :  tutional  amendment  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 

That  the  Democratio  porty,  mlndftil  of  its  fulfilled  Conslitution  when  uiyed  by  a  lajge  portion  oJ  our 

pledges  to  wage-earners  to  place  upon  the  statute-  f?»E!?'    The  deep-laid  sohenies  of  the  managers  of 

books  of  the  itate  Uws  which  would  protect  their  theDemocraJioparty  for  the  destruction  of  the  Chesa- 

beolth,  their  personal  safety  and  wel&re,  and  guaian-  P«^«  ^^  ^^^^  ^'a°*\  •n^  [^  removal  as  a  competitor 

tee  to  them  an  equal  right  with  owners  of  capital  to  ^^"»  railroad  monopoly,  which  are  now  neannff  their 

make  peaceable  combinations  for  their  own  proteo-  oon»«mniation,  and  will  result  m  the  impovenshment 

tion,  renews  its  pledges  to  embody  in  the  onnmic  law,  ^^  ^^  ot  a  lame  number  ol  our  ftllow-dUaens,  qui 

m\an  &i«  vi«ion  of  thA  ni^wmt  Constitution,  their  riffht  ^P^  **  thwarted  bv  the  defeat  of  their  candidates  ior 

id  organize  for  their  own  pro-  J^«  Lanslature,  and  the  I 

»  to  enact  such  further  laws  *°«  ^T«  State  demand  I 

may  dcironstrate  to  be  for  .^«  declare  ourselves  ii 

their  welfare  an^  happiness.  aflc  measures  ot  reform :                  ..... 

That  the  Democnitio  party,  reoogniiing  that  por-  ?*?**  ™o"  «»cient  kws  be  passed  against  bnbeiy 

lions  of  the  prewnt  election  laws  of  the  Sute  have  ■»<?,  improixjr  use  of  money  m  all  fonM  ot  election,  aa 

been  upon  the  sUtute-books  for  more  than  twenty-  ^^J^  "«  *5*in»*  lobbymg,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 

five  years,  and  are  more  or  less  ineffectual  to  aocom-  ^^^^  .^'^^  present  Uws  upon  the  subject,  without 

Sli»h  at  Uie  present  day  absolutely  fair  elections  in  r^^T^ct  to  party.         ^        .^       , 
istricts  whose  population  is  dense  and  shifting,  and  ^J""^  an  equitable  system  of  taxation,  so  as  to  relieve 
ever  foremoet  in  protecting  the  purity  of  the  billot-  ?»«  overburdened  agricultural  interest  of  the  State 
box  and  the  sanctity  of  elections,  hereby  pled«cs  that  ^P"?  *^  P""*"^  depressed  condition.    If  or  a  revision 
it  will  eamesUy  cn^eayor  at  the  coming  session  of  the  ^*  ^«  '«^^5?^  ^*^'»'  ^, "  to  enforce  the  prompt  pay- 
General  Assembly  to  have  phioed  upon  the  sUtute-  ment  of  public  money  into  the  treasury  by  collectore 
books  an  election  law  which  will  embrace  not  only  .  ^  0">e^  *«»*  ■«®°*!' .                     ,,    .  ,    . 
all  the  beneficial  provisions  of  the  Tilden  act,  but  will  ,^^or  a  curtailment  of  the  expenaes  of  legislation,  and 
embody,  also,  all  those  atlditional  safeguards  to  guar-  ^^  correction  of  tJie  hitherto  reckless  and  extravogant 
antee  the  purity  of  elections  which  experience  has  expenditure  of  public  money  by  the  General  Assembly 
UUKht  should  bo  incorporated  into  it.  *»  pnnfang,  in  useless  and  unnecessary  officers  and 
That  inasmuch  as  the  provUionR  of  the  present  Con-  employes,   and  m  onpropnations  out  of  the  State 
rtitution  in  providing  for  a  system  of  taxation  and  of  *™«*"7  "  *  regard  for  partisan  sen-ices  by  the  crca- 
regUtration  require  that  they  shall  be  respectively  tionot  unnecessary  commissions,  codifications,  and 
uniform  in  their  operation  throughout  the  State,  it  w  oonwacts.                                   ,    .       ,             ,      . 
the  sense  of  thb  convention  Uiat  the  present  laws  of  *  ^r  revisions  of  the  laws  regulating  the  procedure  in 
registration  and  of  taxation  are  as  nearly  complete  and  f »' J?^i  lessening  the  expense  to  the  taxpayer  and 
accurate  as  they  can  be  made  under  the  present  or-  *o  litigants.             ^                          a    j  .     •  i  ^ 
ganic  law.    And  the  Democratic  party  now  enj^a^ies  ^  ^^^  Uws  preserving  Uie  smking  fUnd  mviokto,  as 
that  in  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  it  will  use  its  remanded  by  the  Constitution.               .    .,         ^ 

best  efforts  to  have  embraced  within  its  provisions  the  ^  ^J  "•"»«  ^t  "S!?I"*j*  u}*"®!,?  w".7  J^  ^?®  .V^' 
requirement  of  a  more  thorough  system  of  taxation  p»»t»ment  of  the  State  debt  which  falb  due  in  1888  as 
and  of  an  annual  resnstraliou  of  voters  in  cities  whose  \^^  «  ^"c  same  will  go,  instead  of  expending  it  m  use- 
inhabitants  number  ten  thousand  and  upwaid.  ^f"  conventions  and  otiier  unne^seary  purposes,  and 

.            '^  the  reninding  ot  the  balance  by  offering  it  m  the  finan- 

The  Republican  Dominations  were  made  at  cial  markets  of  the  world,  so  as  to  secure  the  lowest 

Baltimore,  AugUBt   24,  and  were  as  follow :  rates  of  interest,  and  prevent  it  fh>m  inuring  to  the 

for  Goveruor,  Walter  B.  Brooks;  for  Comp-  benefit  of  prwent  holdcnj  to  the  prejudice  of  the  tax- 

troller,  Robert  B.  Dixon;  for  Attorney-Gen-  ^*^ie,^,  That  to  secure  fair  elections  is  the  para- 
oral,  Frnncis  Miller.  The  platform  favors  th  e  mount  issue  hefbre  the  people  of  this  SUte.  We  assert 
Blair  Education  bill,  civil-service  reform  in  that  the  following  conaitions,  made  effective  by  law, 
both  State  and  nation,  restriction  of  pauper  are  absolutely  essential  if  elections  are  to  elect,  viz.: 

immigration,  and  legislation  for  the  protection  KSt^f^S&^I.rtriSSS. 'SJitrS'Si 

of  abor.     Upon  local  questions  it  contains  the  counties ;  minority  representation  not  only  among  the 

following :  ofiioere  of  election  ana  registration,  but  in  the  boards 
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which  appoint  these  ofAoeTs;  complete  pablicitj  at  Jr.,   aDd  William   8.  Gardner,  sncceeded  by 

eyeiy  Bt^ge  of  registration  and  election  procedure,  and  Marcus  P.  Knowlton.   In  September  Attorney- 

{rlastt  ballot-boxes ;  and  the  Repubhcan  party  oi  Mary-  /^^„«,«i   ck«««,«,.   «^-;««.v^    k:-   .  «5««    k-„:J. 

lind,speakinijforit8elfanditsnominJS,pled^it  J^eneral  Sherman  resigned  hw  office,  havmg 

and  them  to  secure  all  the  essentials  of  a  fair  election  been  appomted  by  Governor  Ames  to  the  Ta- 

by  using  its  and  their  best  efforts  to  have  the  next  cancy  on  the  bench   of  tlie   Superior  Court 

GeneraTAssemblv,  before  it  considers  other  IcgbUtive  caused  by  the  promotion  of  Judse  Knowlton. 

business,  enact  t^e  Betorm  League  Election  £aw.  Andrew  J.  Waterman  was  appointed  Attorney- 

The  Prohibitionists  nominated  Summer  field  General  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
Baldwin  for  Governor,  Thomas  £.  Wright  for       UgtelatiTtt  §MriM.— The  fir9t  duty  of  the  ses- 

Comptroller,  and  James  Pollard  for  Attorney-  sion  was  to  choose  a  successor  to  Henry  L. 

General.    At  the  election  on  November  8  the  Dawes  as  United  States  Senator.    A  Repub- 

Democratic  ticket  was  elected,  but  the  proposi-  lican  conference  failed  to  agree  upon  a  candi- 

tion  for  a  constitutional  convention  failed  of  date,  and  the  party  entered  the  contest  dividing 

adoption.    The  vote  for  Gk)vernor  was :  Jack-  its  support  between  three  aspirants,  Senator 

son,  99,038;  Brooks,  66,622;  Baldwin,  4,416.  Dawes,  Congressman  John  D.  Long,  and  ex- 

The  Democratic  plurality  was  somewhat  re-  Governor  George  D.  Robinson.    The  Demo- 

duced  from  former  years  owing  to  the  defec-  cratic  candidate  was  Congressman  Patrick  A. 

tion  of  a  considerable  faction  of  that  party  Collins.    The  first  joint  ballot,  as  originally 

which  was  opposed  to  the  alleged  dictation  of  cast,  gave  Collins  92  votes,  Dawes  76,  Long 

Senator  Gorman.    The  official  returns  of  the  68,  and  Robinson  53.    Before  its  announce* 

convention  vote  were  as  follow:     For   the  ment,  however,  the  Democrats,  realizing  the 

convention,  72,464 ;  against  it,  105,735 ;  blank  impossibility  of  electing  their  own  candidate, 

votes,  8,908.     A   minority  of  the  total  vote  determined  to  decide  the  Republican  quarrel 

being  necessary,  the  convention  was  defeated  by  changing  their  votes  to  Senator  Dawes.   He 

by  42,179  votes.    The  State  Senate  will  con-  was  therefore  re-electe<l,  receiving  181  votes, 

sist  of  22  Democrats  and  4  Republicans;  the  to  57  for  Robinson,  26  for  Long,  and  11  for 

House,  of  71  Democrats  and  20  Republicans.  Collins.    The  legislation  of  the  session  con- 

Baltteen. — ^The  election  for  mayor  and  mem-  sisted  of  452  acts  and  107  resolutions.    A  large 

hers  of  the  City  Council  took  place  on  October  majority  of  these  were  special  or  local  ineas- 

28,  and  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Demo-  ures.     Among  the  important  general  laws  are 

cratic  ticket.    Gen.  F.  C.  Latrobe.  Democrat,  those  securing  additional  protection  and  secu- 

rec^ived  84,827  votes ;  David  L.  Bartlett,  Re-  rity  to  employes,  abolishing  contract  labor  in 

publican,    80,332   votes;    scattering,  110;  La-  prisons,  the  law  exempting  veterans  from  the 

trobe^s  majority,   4,885.      The  City  Council  operation  of    the  civil    service  act,  and   the 

stands  12  Democrats  and  8  Republicans  in  the  amendments  to  the  Sunday  law.    The  soldiers^ 

first  branch  and  7  Democrats  and  3  Republi-  exemption  act  provides  that  all  honorably  dis- 

cans  in  the    second   branch.    The  following  charged  soldiers  and  ssilors  who  served  in  the 

statement  exhibits  the  financinl  condition  of  the  civil  war  shall  be  preferred  in  appointment  for 

city  at  the  close  of  the  year :    Amount  ot  office,  without  having  passed  an  examination, 

funded  and  guaranteed  debt,  $36,369,176 ;  total  It  is  substantially  the  same  measure  vetoed  by 

income-producing  securities  held  by  the  city.  Governor  Robinson  nt  the  previous  session. 
$28,661,448;  net  liability,  $7,707,727;  increase        The  Sunday  law  relieves  certain   kinds  of 

of  total  debt  during  the  year,  $1,413,886;  in-  business  from  the  interdict  that  the  statutes, 

crease  of  net  debt,  $1,878,852  ;  the  expenseis  of  according  to  a  recent  interpretation  of  the 

the  city  government  for  1886  were  $4,643,077;  court,  place  upon  all  who  keep  open  shop  on 

for  1887,  $4,541,357;  valuation  in  1886,  $256,-  Sunday.    It  provides  that  the  law  shall  not  be 

240,655;  in  1887,  $265,559,952.    During  the  construed  to  prohibit  'Hhe  manufacture  and 

year  a  number  of  precinct  officers  and  clerks  distribution  of  steam,  gas,  or  electricity  for  il- 

cliarged  with  falsifying  election  returns  at  the  luininating  purposes,  heat,  or  motive  power, 

municipal  election  in  October,  1886,  were  put  nor  the  distribution  of  water  for  tire  or  domes- 

on  trial,  and  after  considerable  delay  the  con-  tic  purposes,  nor  the  use  of  the  telegraph  or 

viction  of  about  half  of  them  was  secured  in  telephone,  nor  the  retail  of  drags  and  medi- 

June.  cines,  nor  articles  ordered  by  the  prescription 

MASSACHUSfTITS.  Stais  Q9fwnumU — The  fol-  of  a  physician,  nor  mechanical  appliances  used 
lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  by  physicians  and  surgeons,  nor  the  letting  of 
Governor,  Oliver  Ames,  Republican ;  Lieuten-  horses  and  carriages,  nor  the  letting  of  yacht:* 
ant  Governor,  John  Q.  A.  Brackett ;  Secretary  and  boats,  nor  the  running  of  steam  ferry- 
of  State,  Henry  B.  Peirce ;  Auditor,  Charles  R.  boats  on  established  routes,  or  street-railway 
Ladd;  Treasurer,  Alanson  W.  Beard;  Attor-  cars,  nor  the  preparation,  printing,  and  pub- 
ney  -  General,  Edgar  J.  Sherman  ;  Railroad  lishing  of  newspapers,  nor  the  sale  and  de- 
Commissioners,  Thomas  Russell  (succeede<l  by  livery  of  newspHpers,  nor  the  retail  sale  and 
George  G.  Crocker),  Edward  W,  Kinsley,  and  delivery  of  milk,  nor  the  transportation  of 
Everett  A.  Stevens ;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Su-  milk,  nor  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese, 
preme  Court,  Marcus  Morton ;  Associate- Jus-  nor  the  keeping  open  of  public  bath-houses, 
tices,  Walbridge  A.  Field,  Charles  Devens,  Will-  nor  the  making  or  selling  by  bakers  of  bread 
iam  Allen,  Charles  Allen,  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  or  other  fi»od  before  teno^clock  in  the  morning 
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and  between  the  honra  of  four  and  half-past       Authorizinff  tlie  city  of  Boston  to  issuo  bondx,  not 

si  X  in  the  evening."  Y>  «*<*j^  i^2?X'^'  ^^^  ****  erection  of  a  new  oourt- 

T,.  .    -    .^*  1        V     X     *  j»  •  i.  house  for  SuiioiK  County. 

The  most  fruitful   enbject  of  discussion   at       ^o  scoure  proper  ventUation  and  aanitary  piovia- 

this  session  was  the  proposed  division  of  the  ions  in  factories  and  workuhopa. 
town  of  Beverly,  and  the  incorporation  of  the       Probibiting  the  employment  of  obiltlren  in  factories 

town  of  Beverly  Farms.    The  measure  was  to  clean  machinery  in  motion, 

opposed  by  the  people  of  Bejerly  proper  who  ^l^^^V.S^  ^^'Z^^^'^^^d^. 
denved  great  benefit  from  the  t^xes  or  their       To  incorporate  the  trustees  of  Clark  Univereity  in 

wealthy  neighbors.    Prolonged  hearings  took  the  city  of  Worcester. 

place   before  the    legislative  committee,   and        To  establifih  a  board  of  resistration  in  dontistir, 

money  was  liberallv  spent  by  both  sides  in  se-  '^feS-'oS^iJ^ii^stote*^  regulate  the  practice  of  tlie 

curing  an  active  lobby.     Charges  were  also  P'to^ISSsT  take  pretenses  in  securing  theregbtra- 

made  that  members  of  the  Legislature  had  been  tion  of  cattle  aud  other  animals,  or  the  tranaliere  of 

bribed,  and  one  Senator  testified  before  an  in-  such  registration,  and  to  punish  giving  talse  pcdi- 

vestigating  committee  that  he  had  been  cor-  S^ees.       .,    ^     , 

ruptly  .ppro«,hed  by  friend,  of  one  p«ty  fo^"  r^tiJ^L^d'th'^I^S^^',;  l^hT'ri^lS 

The  committee  was,  however,  unable  to  find  fo^e  be  made  from  such  toroe. 
any  conclusive  evidence  of  bribery.    The  bill       To  provide  for  pensionmg  memben  of  the  Boston 

for  division  finally  passed,  but  was  vetoed  by  police  departoient. 
the  Governor,   solely  on  the  ground  of  the       To  nrovide  for  the  ftecmstruction  of  deaf-mutes  or 

questionable  practices  attending  its  passage.      ^LL^diS'g^'the  time  for  which  nUroad  corporations 

He  says:  "While,  of  course,  no  member  of  mar  is^ue  bonds  tVom  so  to  (>o  yean. 

the  Le^slature  has  taken  or  would  take  money       To  prohibit  the  unlicensed  selling,  distributing,  or 

for  his  vote,  yet  some  $20,000  have  been  spent  diwpensing  of  intoxicating  liquora  by  clubs. 

to  indirectly  infinence  the  action  of  the  Legis-^  ^ .J^  discontinue  the  Anylum  for  the  Insane  at  Ips^ 

lature.    It  is  no  excuse  that  such  things,  or       rj,J  ^^g^M  ^n  annual  appropriation  of  money  by 

worse,  have  happened  before  without  exposure.  Congress  for  the  support  ot  agricultural  experiments 

This  time  the  abuse  has  been  investigated,  ex-  within  the  Commonwealth. 

posed,  and  rebuked  in  scathing  terms  by  the       To  amend  and  codify  the  statutes  relating  to  msur- 

committees  of  both  houses.     I  regard  it  li  my  '"to  secure  uniform  and  proper  meal-houra  for  chil- 

aul7  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  tne  mam-  <iren,  young  persons,  or  wcmen  in  factories  and  work- 

tenanoe  of  a  wholesome  public  sentiment  in  shops, 
behalf  of  legislation  which  shall  be  above  bus-       Exempting  corporations  whose  (Vanchise  is  subject 

r^°>i"  ^'^T^^ll'^t^^^^^^  ^r^r  ''Wo'^i^for'^^^p^^^ 

committees  and  adopted  by  their  respective  j^  ^^%^  ^  t^e  various  police  stations,  and  for  the 

bouses,  and  to  strike  emphatically  at  the  ovil  establishment  of  a  house  of  detention  for  women  in 

thus  unearthed.*'  Boeton. 

Another  act,  passed  after  a  contest,  extends  ^.?.^.??^P;™!;.![?5Ji^??^??Ji.^  5!!!f!?!^J!l?!-*l*^?' 
for  four  years  the  time  for  the 

the  Cape  Cod  Ship-Canal  across  

Sandwich,  from  Cape  Cod  Bay  to  Buzzard's  ike  State,  and  conferring  other  powere  upon  them. 
Bay.     The  original  company  was  permitted  to        To  give  the  boards  of  health  of  cities  and  towns 

retain  iU  franchise,  although  several  others  power  to  suppress  wntagious  di» 
.^n»k4>  ^o»«^»i.  »^  Ia^»..a  u  To  make  the  lirat  Monday  of  September,  known  as 

sought  earnestly  to  wcure  it.  a  j^^^^,^  Holiday,"  a  legal  holiday. 

A  State  tax  of  $2,260,000  for  the  year  was       To  extend  ancf  regulate  the  liability  of  emplovcra 

apportioned  among  the  towns.  to  make  compensation  for  personal  i^uries  suffered 

An  act  that  promises  to  be  of  great  value  in  by  employ^  m  their  service.  .       ^  , 

.bortenm^  IcKiMaU.*  ««ion«,  give,  the  8a-  J,r^^^Xuor''°^^^^:i^oTrrl'^^. 

perior  Court  junsdiction  of  all  personal  claims,  fowed  an  employ^,  at  hU  request,  in  which  to  cast  his 

either  in  law  or  equity,  against  the  Common-  ballot. 

wealth,  thus  removing  the  necessity  for  per-        Regulating  the  taxation  of  insurance  companies, 
sonal-relief  bills,  of  which  a  large  number  ,  To  authorize  a  loan  of  $400,ooo  bytiie  city  of  Bos- 
were  DAiifled  P«rh  TPAr  ****?  }?^  ^  payment  for  lands  heretofore  acquired  for 
were  passea  eacn  year.  public  parks  in  or  near  said  city. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  are  as  follow  :  7^  provide  for  the  employment  by  the  Commis- 

To  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  £x-  sionere  of  Prisons  of  additional  agents  to  aid  dis- 

periment  Station  at  the  State  Agricultural  College.  charged  prisonere. 

BeguUting  the  sale  and  purchase  of  poisons.  Enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Superior  Court  by 

Authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  three  directore  giving  it  exclusive  oripnal  jurisdiction  over  divorces, 

of  the  Fitchburg  Bailroad  Company  to  represent  the  proceedings  for  alimony,  custody  of  children,  and 

lotcrost  of  the  State  in  the  stock  of  that  road.  otherwise,  hitherto  exereised  by  the  Supreme  Judicial 

To  incorporate  the  American  Pomolozical  Society.  Court.  « 

Prohibiting  the  taking  or  sale  of  scallops  at  certain        Providing  for  a  more  thorough  and  regular  inspec- 

seasons.  tion  of  railroad  bridges. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  commissionera  of        Providin(;  for  a  change  of  venue  in  civil  actions  in 

wrecks  and  sliip wrecked  goods,  who  Rhall  tske  chaige  cases  tried  in  the  Superior  or  Supreme  Court,  when- 

of  such  goods  and  restore  them  to  the  owner,  or  other-  ever  it  appean,  by  renson  of  local  prejudioe  or  other 

xFiap  dispose  of  thom  according  to  the  provisions  of  cause,  that  a  fair  trial  can  not  bo  had  in  the  county 

this  act.  where  the  action  is  pending. 
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To  prevent  the  nJe  of  intoidcatizig  liqnon  in  time  follow :  Cash  on  hand,  Jannarj  1,  $2,205,- 

of  not  or  mat  public  excitement.     ^  ^      ^  582.81;  Becurities,  $22,860,871.45;   from  rev- 

rJeJSr^Sd^^S^XI^  ™!S'v?-eo  the  ennetll  488148.96;  dnkii^fnnds,  $26  411,- 

SUtemUitia.  662.19;   trust  funds,   $611,548.46;    trust  de- 

Providinff  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  posits,     $208,496.80  ;     miscellaneous     funds, 

North  Attioborough,  and  its  separation  from  Attle-  $786,742.81 ;    securities   purchased    in    1887, 

""Srfnihorize  the  Weet  End  Street-Railway  Com-  I».e08,489.65 ;  total,  $78,176,882,62     ITie  dis- 

pany,  and  other  street-raUway  companies  authorised  bursements  were  for  actual  payments  in  1887, 

to  run  cars  in  the  dty  of  Boston,  to  lease  and  to  pur-  $86,968,584.98 ;  securities  withdrawn  or  sold 

chase  and  hold  the  property,  rignts,  and  fr«nchiBes  of  or  paid,  $4,624,167.75 ;  cash  on  hand  Decem- 

each  other,  and  to  unite  and  consolidate  with  each  y^^   81,   $8,748,586.59  :    securities   on   hand, 

otlier,  and  to  locate  and  construct  tunnels,  and  to  es-  aqi*  Q^m  irq  qk  .  4-^4-ai   *Vq  1  ta  qqo  ao 

toblisSi  and  maintain  the  cable  and  electrii  systems  of  $27^345,158.85 ;  total,  $78,176,882.62. 

motive  power,  and  for  other  purposes.  Ihe  taxable  property  or  the  Commonwealth 

To  authorixe  the  use  of  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  is  $2,841,555,841.65,  divided  as  follows :  Real 

Women  at  Sherbom,  and  the  State  Industrial  School  and  personal  estate  as  of  May  1,  1887,  $1,982,- 

for  Girls  at  lAncaster  for  the  punishmen^^  548,807;  amount  not  included  on  account  of 

ofirenders  convicted  in  the  Umted  States  Courts.  «««.s\>««i    v««i.-  ^.^-^^l-  ^^^^A    v«   ..^«  .^<.;^«.««.» 

To  limit  and  regulate  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  2?!?^°^*  ]^f°*^  ^^^  held    by   non-residents, 

by  retaU  druggists  and  apothecaries.  $29,109,821.68:    deposits    in    savings-banks, 

Prohibiting  the  employment  of  minors  who  can  not  Nov.  1,  1887,  $181,878,187.12 ;  shares  in  cor> 

read  and  write  in  the  English  language,  except  during  porations  .above  real   estate   and   machinery 

school  vacations,  if  the  minor  is  under  fourteen  years  f^-ii.  tMirM\     ftl^ft  1(M  (\7R       THa    volnafmn 

of  age,  unless  it  appeals  that  the  work  of  said  minor  ^^^^^^  '*?®°»   ^      yX^'oJoko  r,S           ,oo« 

is  necessary  for  the  support  of  himself  or  his  family,  shows  an  increase  of  $182,808,618  over  1886. 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  habitual  crimi-  Eiicatltli — ^Tbe  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 

»l9.                   ,            ,       L      ,   .  .       *  ^•ry  of  the  Board  of  Education  gives  the  fol- 

Prohibiting  under  penalty  the  admissionof  any  i^^ing  statistics  regarding  the  public  schools 

child  tmder  thirteen  years  of  age  to  any  hcensed  show  ^4.  ^u^qx^*^  #^,  taatt^Qfr.  v^J:\^^  ^#  ^^\.m^ 

or  place,  of  amusement  after  sunse^  unless  aooom-  OV**®,  ®**Jt«T  ^^^  ^^ '  /^°™^^  ^JL P"?'^ 

pamed  by  an  adult.  schools,   6,886 ;    number  of  pupils,   858,861 ; 

^     .  average  membership,  291,589;  average  attend- 

The  session  adjourned  June  16,  having  occu-  ance,  262,159;    number  of   children  in  the 

pied  162  days.  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  on  May  1, 

Ftaaiees.— No  payment  was  made  upon  the  igge^  858,052;  number  of  teachers  employed, 

funded  debt  of  the  State  during  the  year.    It  males,  1,088 ;  number  of  teachers  employed, 

amounted,  January  1,  to  $81,429,680.90.    The  femalets  8,696 ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers 

following  statement  shows  the  growth  of  the  per  month,  $116.85;  average  wages  of  female 

sinking  ftmds :  teachers  per  month,  $44.98. 

Amoant  of  bIdUdr  ftands.  Jan.  1, 188T $18,964,418  tt  "^^^^  ??™^*r  ?'  P^.P*^  »»  the  schools  has  in- 

Amoant  of  sinidDg  fluids,  Jan.  1,  i8Sd 25,151,516  78  Creased  by  8,744  dunng  the  year,  the  average 

incresM                                           a«.i8Ti04  IS  nienjherflhip  2,899,  and  the  average  attendance 

r= — —= —  2,071.    The  whole  amount  of  money  raised 

Actual expoiiflo»,i9S5..... $5,275,602  »i  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  was 

^''^Ji!^^'^.!.^:.'^,.^^^^                     6,i05,a»85  $5,069,989.48,  an  increase  of  $242,510.42  over 

the  previous  year.    The  amount  received  from 

The  large  increase  in  the  sinking  funds  is  all  sources  and  expended,  exclusive  of  money 
due  to  the  sale  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school-housej*. 
Railroad  and  Uoosao  Tunnel,  $5,000,000  of  was  $5,867,821,  an  increase  of  $180,261.92, 
Fitchburg  Railroad  bonds  being  put  into  the  and  an  average  of  $16.69  for  each  child  of 
Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  loan  sinking  school  age.  The  whole  amount  expended  for 
fund.  The  State  also  holds  60,000  shares  of  all  public- school  purposes  was  $7,000,088.52,  or 
common  stock  in  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Com-  $19.82  for  each'child  of  school  age.  The  num- 
pany,  par  value  $5,000,000,  which  belongs  to  her  of  private  schools  in  the  State  is  reported 
the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  loan  sinking  at  862  and  the  attendance  for  the  year  28,941, 
fund,  but  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures,  an  estimate  far  too  low,  as  it  is  known  from 
Of  the  estimated  deficit  ($1,718,619.89),  $464,-  official  sources  that  80,000  pupils  attended  dur- 
922.88  is  represented  by  taxes  of  1885,  1886,  ini;  the  year  the  schools  muintained  by  the 
and  1887,  levied  upon  the  stock  of  national  Catholic  Church  alone, 
banks,  which  were  paid  under  protest.  This  At  the  five  State  normal  schools  and  the 
money  is  held  in  trust  in  the  State  treasury.  Normal  Art  School,  1,282  pupils  received  in- 
awaiting  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su-  struction  during  the  school  year,  and  the  num- 
preme  Court  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  ber  of  graduates  was  250.  The  Massachusetts 
law  under  which  it  was  paid.  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  contained  198 

There  has  also  been  collected  of  these  taxes  pupils  on  September  80,  of  whom  82  were 

$631,889.46  additional,  which  has  been  dis-  supported  at  private  expense.     The  cost  of 

tributed  to  the  cities  and  towns.    If  the  law  maintaining  this  school  during  the  year  was 

should  not  be  sustained  by  the  court,  both  of  about  $41,000.    The  Legislature  of  this  year 

these  sums  must  be  refunded.  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  a 

The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  1887  are  as  more  favorable  site  for  the  location  of  the 
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sobool-baildiDg,  and  a  tract  of  aeventj-two  maining  at  its  oloee.    The  total  namber  of 

aorea  was  secared  for  that  purpose.  almshoase  inmates  at  the  beginning  of  the  jear 

Charitks. — The  whole  naraber  of  the  State  was  828 ;  at  its  close,  877. 

poor  who  are  either  falljr  supported  or  in  some  PilssHt — At  the  State  Prison  on  December 

wax  Aided  from  the  State  treasury  amounts  to  1  58d  prisoners  were  confined.    The  Hassa- 

nearly  20,000  in  a  year.    The  number  of  the  chusetts  Reformatory  for  men  contained  887 

inncioor  poor  of  the  cities  and  towns  is  nearly  convicts,  having  received    during  the  three 

12,000  in  a  year,  of  whom  about  8,600  are  in-  years  of  its  existence  2,284  persons.    **The 

sane  persons.    The  number  of  the  out-door  work  thus  far  accomplished  by  the  reforma- 

poor  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  distinct  from  tory  has  been  of  a  hign  order,  and  its  results 

those  of  the  State,  can  not  readily  be  given,  are  encouraging ;  but  the  design  of  the  insti- 

but  is  l»etween  80,000  and  40,000  during  the  tntion  has  been  seriously  interfered  wlUi  by 

▼ear.    The  valuation  of  all  the  establishments  the  fact  that  to  it  have  been  sent  men  who  are 

m  the  State  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  $9,000,-  wholly  unfit  to  be  subjected  to  its  influences.^' 

000.     The  valuation  of  the  city  and  town  The  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  which 

almjthouaes,    with    their    personal    property  contained  over  100  inmates  at  the  end  of  the 

(amounting   to   about   $550,000),   and   their  year,  is  accomplishing  a  similar  work  to  that 

farms  of  a  litUe  less  than  21,000  acres,  is  very  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 

nearly  $8,000,000.    The  valuation  of  tiie  eleven  The  law  abolishing  contract  labor  in  the 

State  establishments  including  the  hospitals  prisons  went  into  effect  on  November  1.    Un- 

and  asylums  for  the  msane,  has  now  reached  der  its  provisions  all  labor  in  the  prisons  must 

about  $6,000,000,  of  which  less  than  $1,000,000  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  upon 

is  personal  property,  while  the  number  of  acres  such  industries  as  the  warden  or  general  super- 

in  the  State  farms  but  little  exceeds  2,800.  intendent  shall  direct    Tools,  implements,  and 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  following  in-  materials  shall  be  purchased  by  tne  State,  but 
mates  of  the  State  charitable  institutions  are  no  new  machinery  other  than  hand  ^r  foot- 
reported  :  Institutions  for  the  insane :  Males,  power  shall  be  furnished.  A  general  superin- 
1,782;  females,  1,968.  Total,  8,696.  State  tendent  of  prisons  is  created,  who  shall  estab- 
Almshouse  (excluding  the  asylum),  State  Pri-  lish  and  supervise  the  work  in  the  State  Prison, 
mary  School  and  State  Farm  (excluding  the  reformatories,  and  houses  of  correction,  in 
asylum),  1,410;  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  State  connection  with  the  superintendents  of  such 
Industrial  School  and  the  School  for  the  Feeble-  institutions.  The  providons  of  this  act  have 
Minded,  402.    Aggregate,  6,607.  proved  to  be  ill-aavised  in  several  important 

ne  lasBM. — At  the  Danvers  Insane  Hospital  particulars.    It  divides  the  duty  of  supervision 

1,209  patients  were  treated  during  the  year  between  the  State  Superintendent   and  the 

ending  September  80.    At  the  beginning  of  wardens  or  superintendents  of  each  institution 

this  perioa  there  were  768  patients ;  at  its  without  defining  their  respective  powers.   Tho 

dose,  740.    The  total  receipts  of  the  year  wisdom  of  State  control  of  county  prisons  is 

were  $150,874.21 ;  payments,  $148,870.09.   At  also  doubtful.    Prohibition  of  new  machinery 

the  Northampton  Hospital   689   oases  were  operates  unfairly  against  prisons  that  have  not 

treated  during  the  year,  there  being  491  pa-  yet  used  mechanicaJ  equipments, 

tients  at  the  beginning  and  469  at  its  close.  Biltrtiii — ^During  the  year  ending  Septem- 

Total  receipts,  $98,994.40 ;   pavments,  $98,-  her  80  there  were  constructed  28  miles  of  main 

611.88.     The  Taunton   Hospital  treated  984  track,  making  the  total  length  in  the  State 

cases,  having  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  2,018  miles.    There  are  in  addition  740  miles 

year  668 ;  at  its  close,  634.    Tlie  total  receipts  of  double  track  and  964  miles  of  sidings,  mak- 

were  $188,886.40 ;  payments,  182,141.80.    For  ing  a  total  of  8,722  miles.    The  aggregate  capi- 

the  Worcester  Hospital  the  figures  are  as  fol-  tal  stock  of  the  companies  doing  business  in 

low :  Total  number  of  cases,  1,078 ;  patients,  the  State  was  $150,469,414,  an  increase  of 

Sept.  80,  1886,  758;  Sept.  80, 1887,  694;  total  $19,781,445  over  1886.     Their  gross  income 

receipts,  $187,658.88;   total  expenses,  $162,-  was  $58,660,488,  an  increase  of  $4,884,617. 

801.15.    At  the  Worcester  Asylum  for  Chronic  The  net  income,  however,  shows  a  decrease  of 

Insane  there  were  444  cases,  398  at  the  begin-  $196,646  over  last  year.    Dividends  were  de- 

ning  of  the  year  and  892  at  its  close.    Total  clared  to  the  amount  of  $7,550,901,  or  $698,- 

receipts,    $84,016.82 ;    expenses,    $72,888.51.  895  above  last  year. 

The  Weetborough  Insane  Hospital  was  first  Returns  from  the  street-railways  in  the  State 

opened  for  patients  in  December,  1886.    It  show  a  total  length  ot  track,  including:  branches, 

had  received  from  other  hospitals  and  from  sidings,  and  double  track,  of  607  miles,  an  in- 

origioal  commitments  up  to  Se))temher  80  of  crease  of  nearly  67  miles  in  a  year.    The  aver- 

this  year  482  patients,  of  which  123  were  dis-  age  cost  per  mUe  was  $34,648  for  construction 

charged,  leaving  809  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  equipment.    The  aggregate  capital  stnok 

The  total  receipU  were  $70,607.14,  and  ex-  was  $10,096,800,   an   increase    of  $971,156; 

penditures  $65,206.74.    In  addition  to  these  gross  income,  $6,459,524,  an  increase  of  $580,- 

nospitals  there  is  a  department  for  the  insane  941,  with  a  decrease  of  net  income  amoanting 

at  the  Tewksbury  Almshouse,  where  444  pa-  to  $107,614.    There  was  an  increase  of  $86,860 

tients  were  treated  during  the  year,  849  re-  in  dividends. 
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Siften-llaikflt — ^There  were  deposited  in  sav-  ment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  u  will  make 

vings-banks  and  other  institntions  for  savings,  ^  ^^^^  ^l  repreMntjtive  of  a  man  and  not  of  a 

*  ®,          ,     ^  -.u  •     n^^  1    — AoAo  n.io  AQo  doUar,    We  charge  the  Bepubhcan  leaden  withde- 

at  the  end  of  their  fiscal   year,  1802,948,483,  ^^^^^  ^^  doubfe-deaUng  bn  this  subject,  and  cam- 

an  increase  for  the  year  of  $11,750,582.     Ihe  estly  recommend  that  no  candidate  be  voted  for  who 

namber  of  depositors  is  more  than  945,000,  or  is  not  unconditionally  pledged  to  support  such  an 

nearly  half  the  number  of  people  in  the  State,  ainwidment                   vi-    ^       .     u 

The  returns  made  by  savings-banks,  in  accord-  >^«  acknowledge  our  obhgataons  to  the  wage-earn- 

X  uo  I  %7i.ui  uo  luouv  vj  DO  *«e^  w»i*^«,  .1*  wL/^^vi  ^  ^     ^^^  pledge  to  them  our  earnest  efforts  m  procuring 

ance  with  an  act  of  1887,  of  deposits  unclaimed  guch  legislation  as  will  best  promote  their  interests, 
for  twenty  years,  and  depositors  of  the  same  We  cordially  approve  of  the  le^sktive  act  making  La- 
unknown  to  the  banks  holding  said  deposits,  bor  Day  a  legal  holiday,  and  earnestly  commend  its 
or    known  to    be  dead,  show    a  very  large  geD«»l  observance. 

amount  of  this  class  of  deposits,  aggregating  The  Republican  State  Gouvention,  held  Sep- 

in  all  the  savings-banks  several  hundred  thou-  tember    28,    renominated    Governor    Ame^, 

sand  dollars.    As  all  estates,  in  default  of  heirs,  Lieut.-Govemor    Brackett,  Secretary  Peiroe, 

escheat  to  tlie  Commonwealth,  the  State  has  a  Auditor   Ladd,   and   Treasurer    Beard.    For 

large  interest  in  these  deposits.  Attorney- General,  Andrew  J.  Waterman  was 

raitleiL — A  convention  of  the  Prohibition  nominated.    The  platform  favors  protection,  a 

party  was  held  at  Worcester,  September  7,  and  reduction  of  surplus  in  the  national  treasury, 

the  following  ticket  was  adopted :  For  Gov-  an  honest  ballot,  and  civil  service  reform,    it 

ernor,  W.  H.  Earle;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  contains  the  following  upon  State  issues: 

John  Black mer ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  A.  E.  Recognizing  in   intemperance   the  most  ftrdtftil 

Hall:    for    Treasurer,   John    L.  Kilburn;  for  soiuw  of  pauperism,  crime,  corruption  in  politics,  and 

Auditor,  Edmund  M.  Stowe :  for  Attornev-  J2^*^  degradation,  we  affirm  our  belief  m  the  most 
AuuiM/i,  ijuuiuuvi  «...  »jwvw«,  *v*  x*i,wv»»j^j  thorough  restriction  ot  the  liquor  trafflc,aud  the  en- 
General,  Allen  Coffin.  The  platform  declares :  foroeinent  of  law  for  its  suppression.  We  approve 
That  the  system  of  licensing  the  manufacture  and  the  action  of  the  last  Legislature  in  enacting  so  many 
sale  of  Uquors,  as  a  professed  attempt  at  restriction,  is  temperance  statutes,  and  demand  the  continued  en- 

Sractically  a  failure.  The  consequent  diminution  of  actraent  of  progressive  temperance  measures  as  the 
rinking-saloons,  even  in  the  case  of  hiffh  license,  policy  of  our  party.  We  repeat  the  recommendation 
IB  scarcely  appreciable,  while  the  remamder  are  of  last  year's  convention,  as  follows :  *^  Believing  that 
abundantly  able  and  entirely  willing  to  make  up  the  this  great  public  question  now  demands  settlement, 
deficiency  by  increased  sales.  we  favor  the  submission  to  the  people  bf  an  amend- 
That  the  principle  of  local  option,  so-called,  has  mentto  our  Constitution  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
been  proved  by  numeroas  examples  to  be  insufiicient  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  be  UMd  as  a  beverage." 
to  guard  any  given  locality  from  the  inroads  of  this  In  order  to  have  this  matter  placed  before  the  people, 
enemy.  we  call  upon  alt  those  who  are  oi^posed  to  the  politi- 
We  earnestly  warn  the  sincere  temperance  reform-  cal  control  of  the  grog-shops  to  unite  with  the  Republi- 
ers  of  the  Commonwealth  againiittiie  sophistries  of  the  can  partv  in  electing  Senators  and  Representatives 
fippublican  party  on  the  liquor  question.  Notwitii-  who  will  vote  for  the  submission  of  this  amendment, 
standing  its  virtuous  professions,  we  chaige  it  with  The  elevation  and  protection  of  American  hibor,  the 
truckling  to  the  liquor  vote.  We  affirm  it  to  have  de-  increase  of  its  wages,  the  promotion  and  security  of 
ceived  tnousands  of  Prohibitionists  lost  year  by  its  all  its  interests,  material  and  moral,  are  not  only  a 
pledge  to  submit  the  amendment  to  the  votes  of  the  cardinal  object  of  the  Republican  party,  but  are  the 
people,  and  by  its  nomination  of  a  supposed  Pro-  principal  purpose  for  which  it  was  tbrmed,  and  for 
nibitionist  as  a  candidate  for  (Governor,  while  the  which  it  exists ;  as  witness  its  protective  pohcy,  its 
amendment  was  not  submitted  (although  it  was  with-  demand  for  a  free  and  fidr  ballot,  and  for  universal 
in  the  power  of  the  party  so  to  have  done),  and  the  education,  and  the  well-known  liberal  legislation  of 
gubernatorial  candioate,  when  elected,  not  only  ao-  republican  Massachusetts  in  behalf  of  her  mechanics 
quiesced  in  the  system  of  license,  but  said  never  a  word  and  wa^e-workers.  We  believe  that  this  end  will  be 
in  advocacy  of  prohibition.  We  s^rm  the  Rcpubli-  defeated  by^  the  success  of  any  attempt  to  array  labor 
can  party  to  oe  responsible  for  all  the  drinking-  against  capital,  which  is  the  legitimate  fruit  of  indus- 
saloons  in  the  city  of  Boston  to-day,  since  the  discre-  try,  skill,  and  enterprise  for  all  alike,  and  unon  the 
tionary  licensinff  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov-  accumulation  of  which  the  employment  ana  prob- 
emor,  or.  more  directly,  in  the  hands  of  the  Police  perity  of  labor  itself  largely  depends. 
Commissioners,  whom  tne  Governor  appoints,  a  ma-  The  Republican  party  ever  has  maintained,  and 
jority  of  whom  are  also  Republicans.  ever  will  maintain  and  defend,  the  common-schools  ot 

TK«  r^^w^^^^^i-i^  n^w*^^w>*^^w>   ^w>  aA«xfA.»KA.  Massachusetts  as  the  very  citadel  of  her  liberties,  and 

The  Democratic  Convention,  on  September  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^    j^^  greatness,  and  happiness. 

29,  nominated  for  Governor  ex- Congressman  They  shall  be  kept  open  to  all  her  children,  and  free 
Henry  B.  Levering;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  from  all  partisan  and  sectarian  control. 
Walter  E.  Cutting ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  We  believe  that  the  Republican  administration  of 
John  F.  Murphy;  for  Treasurer,  Henry  C.  the  SUte  of  Massa<±uaetto  is  honest,  upright,  wnd  ^ 
n,,  .  V  m  ^ A  \'4.  T17M1'  j:^  r^  i  *  earned  the  confidence  of  all  ffood  citizens.  We  he- 
Thatcher ;  for  Auditor,  WilhamF.  Cook;  for  jie^e  that  a  Republican  Legislature  will  consider 
Attorney-General,  John  W.  Corcoran.  The  questions  outside  of  party  i^uee  more  wisely  than 
platform  approves  the  national  Administration,  will  a  body  having  a  majority  of  our  opponents,  and 
demands  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  approves  ^e  earnestly  recommend  to  all  constituencies  tii^ 
♦K«  i/».i^.„i  i»»T<.  *v..vktk;4^»»  4^k^;«»*v^.f^^:^n  ^#  they  should  select  such  candidates  for  Senators  and 
the  Federal  laws  prohibiting  the  imporUtion  of  Kepresentatives  to  the  Geneml  Court,  tiiat  the  high 
contract  labor,  upon  btate  topics  it  says :  standard  of  Massachusetts  legislation  may  not  be  im- 
We  renew  our  declaration  in  favor  of  an  unrestricted  paired.  We  only  edio  the  general  opinion  of  our  peo- 
ballot.  We  regard  the  rec|uirement  of  the  payment  pie  in  saving  that  Gov.  Ames  ha*»  performed  the 
of  a  poll-tax  as  a  qualification  to  vote  as  a  disgrace  to  duties  of  nis  office  to  the  public  satisfaction ;  that  the 
the  iState,  an  unjust  discrimination  a^rfunst  the  poor  State  Government  is  worthy  of  Indorsement,  and  that 
man,  domoralizinj?  in  its  eifects,  and  a  fruitful  source  its  continuance  in  office  would  mean  that  tiie  voters 
of  political  corruption.     We  demand  such  on  amend-  of  MnssachiLnetts  are  determined  not  to  exhibit  in 
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thair  State  ifliu»  the  anbrapy  evidenoas  of  publio  same."    The  medal,  whi<Sh  is  ahown  on  the 

mumuugement  wl.i«h  the  Deoiocratio  leaden  have  ga^e  page  with  those  of  tl»e  Grand  Army,  is  a 

inflKted  upon  the  city  of  Boiitoii,  and  would,  it  in  4j„„  _ri!ff,^  -»„_  ♦s.,.,.«j  _!>i.  *../„:i  — «i,  1^:_. 

control,  repit  opon  the  State.  five-pointed  star  tipp^  with  trefoil,  each  point 

A  Ubor  ticket,  headed  by  diaries  E.  Marks,  contommg  a  crown  of  laurel  and  oak ;  m  the 

was  also  in  the  field.    One  notable  feature  of  ?'^^'f'  "!*■»"  •  «r]*  »'  V"rty-tour  stare, 

the  campaign  was  the  general  refusal  of  the  In-  ,^2"?"''^  '"  personitied  as  Minerva,  with  her 

dependents  to  support  the  Democratic  ticket  ^*\  l"*."^  resting  on  the  fascw,  while  with  her 

The  election  on  November  8  resulted  in  the  "»''*«  m  which  she  holds  a  shield  beanng  llie 

success  of  the  Republicans  by  an   increased  *™»  »f  *f«  .^""®«  ^-'we^  "he  repels  Discord, 

plurality  over  last  year.    Ames  received  186.-  ^''«  V"'®  »  suspended  by  a  trophy  of  two 

000  votes;  Lovering,  118,894;  Earle,  10,945;  f""®****  "^"O"  ""^  «  *''?™  ■"'''"onnted  by 

and  Marks.  696 ;  RepubUcan  plurality.  17,60«.  *»••  American  eagle,  and  hnked  with  the  de- 

The  plurality  of  the  remainder  of  the  ticket  P«|>«e?t  ■*•»'•    ^  nbbon  of  thirteen  stripes, 

averages  about 24,000,    The  Executive CouncU  P«!«w«?e.  ^y^^  •"'l  WRent.  and  a  .hief  asnre, 

will  consist  of  7  Republicans  and  1  Democrat ;  »"»*«■  "  ^"^  a  clasp  consisting  of  two  cornu- 

80  Republicans  and  10  Democrats  were  elected  ''^P'"  ■»«  ♦"« .»""»  «'  the  United  Slates.  The 

to  the  Senate ;  164  Republicans,  71  Democrats,  J?®*^  acceseones  are  of  bronze,  and  no  dis- 

ande  Independents  to  the  House.  t*""*'""  ^,  "   >«*  I?**"   "««1«   ^7  R^'^S 

CWm.— The  annual  municipal  elections  took  "'*««J"  <»'  '"''«>'",  ^'  8°'^  where  peculiar  cir- 

place  on  the  first  and  second  Tuesdays  of  De-  forastances  would  seem  to  justify  some  ex- 

cember,  seventeen  cities  voting  on  the  former  tnwro'JWJT  recognition  of  service.     Gen.  E. 

date,  and  six,  including  Boston,  on  the  latter.  ?'  ^ownsend,  late  Adjutant- General  of  the 

On  the  license  question  fifteen  cities  voted  yes,  ^"^^y  was  especial  y  active  m  securing  Uio 

and  eight  no,  a  loss  of  five  cities  by  the  prohi-  P"^  «'*•»«.  •?»«  »!'«*  '"thonze  Uiis  covited 

bitionists,  as  compared  with  last  year.  "«:«'d  of  distinguished  brayei?.     A  large 

Mayor  O'Brien  was  re-elected  in  Boston  for  naajonty  of  those  who  received  the  ruedal 

the  tburth  time,  by  a  plurality  of  1,589  over  w««  e«>l»8f^  ^en  in  the  volunteer  ranks  dur- 

Thomas  U.  Hart,  the  Republican  candidate,  as  "ng  the  c,vil  war,  but  many  have  idso  been 

against  a  plurality  of  4,74(1  the  previous  y^,  conferred  upon  members  of  the  regular  amy 

O'Brien  Aceived  26,640  votes;  Hart  25.101.  '?racU  of  self^evotion  perforined  during  the 

The  political  complexion  of  the  Board  of  Alder-  civil  war  or  while  engaged  in  fighting  hostile 

man  was  entirely  changed,  8  Republicans  be-  I"''lf"»,'"  *^.***  •^.T*  '•'"»P"«^f  *•">*'«" 

ing  elected,  and  only  4  Democrats  and  Inde-  *"  *«  }St  "i  S"'  •'"^*  "fi"'.  ?  ]**  ''""J'f 

pendent  Democrats.    The  Council  is  strongly  ??t^    ^he  foHowing  is  the  latest  complete 

Demooratio  Opposite  each  man  s  name   is  briefly 

MEDIL    OF  BOirOB,  THE    VSTTOt  SMTBB.  mentioned  the  act  for  which  he  received  the 

The  one  decoration  that  the  Govemiuent  of  ™*^»*-     «  «PM>ded  into   paragrsphs,  this 

the  United  States  gives  to  those  of  its  soldiers  '*^'*"".  """^  P""®  v"*^,*  jf**""'  "^  rpoff 

who  distinguish  tlemselvee  by  some  act  of  g«"nnti7 /hat  can  hardly  be  surpMsed  in  the 

individual  ialhntry  is  the  Med  J  of  Honor.    It  •"»•'*  »'  warfare ;  and  yet,  so  indifferent  are 

is  within  tlie  reach  of  the  humblest  private,  ^^^  American  public  to  the  patriotism  of  their 

and  is  prized  alike  by  officers  and  enlist^  men.  '»'*r«t  '«''^>«^"'  »''»*   *"»"  •»"«'  '^'>''^  »'» 

This  dworation  wak  authorized  as  a  reward  P~*»»J»'j  <»°''f7  *"  .«"*"'  "*^«r»  *'>«'  «"» 

for  military  service  by  a  joint  resolution  ap-  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  most  hon- 

ptoved  July  12, 1862,  as  follows:  T'}\'''^V  Z^  merit.     Gen.  Theodore  F. 

Smotvtd,  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Representa-  Rodenbough,   has  recentiy  published  an  his- 

tivea  of  the  iTnited  States  in  Congress  assembled,  tone  and  personal  narrative  under  the  title 

that  the  Prosident  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  la  of   "Uncle    Sam's  Medal  of  Honor"   (New 

hereby  authorized  to  oause  2,000  medals  of  honor  to  York,  1887). 
be  prepared  with  suitable  emblematio  devices,  and  to 

direct  that  the  name  be  pret«nted  in  the  name  of  Con-  Adams^ames  F.,  private,  1st  W,  Va.  Cav.,  Nine- 

gmnta  aach  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  vch,  Va.,  Nov,  12, 1864,  capture  of  fla((. 

aa  shall  most  distinfuiiih  themselves  by  their  fial-  Allen,  Abner  P,,  corporal,  89th  III.,  (rallanti^. 

lantry  in  action  and  Uieir  soldier-like  qualities  during  Amniennan,  Kobert  W.,  private,  148th  Pa.,  Spottsyl- 

tfae  presient  insurrection,  vania.  Hay  IS,  1864.  capture  of  flaff. 

This  was  followed,  March  8. 1868,  by  an  act  -^ri'J^Sf.vIlJIwnnc;!;  'vJ'^.ifh  «^i«lk  ^n?!!™ 

to  the  effect  that  "  the  President  iause  to  be  C.v^Waynesborough,  Va.,  Mareh  2, 1865,  capture 

strnck,   from   dies   recently   prepared   at  the  Anderson.  Frederic  C,  private,  18th  Mass.,  Weldon 

United  States  mint  for  that  purpose,  medalB  of  R.  R-i  Aur.  21, 1864,  capture  of  fla^. 

honor  additional  to  those  authorized  by  the  ^^«!f*°2,  ^Th  ??«?^®^  *^*^      >  BentonviUe, 

^^»  ^#   T^  -  io    iQoa    ^^A   ..-»«^»4.  ♦!.,  «-- 1^  *..  N.  C,  March  19, 1866,  savinff  gun  from  capture. 

act  of  Ju.y  12,  1862,  and  present  the  same  t(»  Andenwin,  ThomaJ,  oor^ral,  l«t  W.  Va.  Cav.,  Appo- 

snch  officers,  non-cx)mmi8sioned  officers,  and  pn-  mattox  Station.  April  8, 1865,  capture  of  fla». 

▼ates  as  have  most  distinguished,  or  may  here-  Apple,  Andrew  0.,  corporal,  12th  W.  Va.,  i^antrr. 

after  mostdiatinffuish  themselves  in  action:  and  Archer,  Lester.  scrMnt,  96th  N.  Y.,  Buttery  Ilud- 

the  sum  of  $20,000  is  hereby  appropriated  out  '^n'^^r^jt^n'    ^^^'  ^*'  ^®^'  ^  ""'"^ 

of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  Bacon,  Elijah  W.,  i>rlvate,  14th  Conn.,  Gettysburg, 

appropriated  to  defr.iy  the  expenses  of  the  Pa.,  July  8, 1868,  capture  of  flag. 
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Barber,  James  A.,  cofnorol,  Ist  B.  I.  Art,  Peters-  Brown,  John  H.,  oaptain,  12th  Ky.,  Franklin,  Tenn., 

buig,  Va.,  April  8, 1866,  gallantry.  Kov.  80, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Barnes,  William  U.,  private,  88th  U.  8.  C.  T.,  Chaf-  Brown,  Jr.,  Morris,  oaptain,  126th  N.  T.,  Gettya- 

fln's  Farm,  near  Richmond,  Vs.,  Sept  29,  1864,  hurg,  Pa..  July  8, 1868,  capture  of  flag, 

amonff  the  first  to  enter  the  rebel  works,  although  Brown,  WlLion,  private.  21st  Ohio,  Georgiti^  1862, 

wounded.  spedid  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 


.      , ;f 

Bates,  Norman  F.,  sery^oant,  4th  Iowa  Oav.,  Colum-  Gen.  Earlv's  headquarters  flag. 

bus,  Ga^  April  16, 1865,  capture  of  flog  and  bearer.  Bryant,  Andrew  S.,  sergeant,  46th  Mass.,  New  Berne, 

Bavbutt,  Philip,  private,  2d  Mass.  Cav.,  Luray,  Va.;  N.  C,  Mav  28, 1868,  gallantry. 

sept  24, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  Buchanan,  Qeoive  A.,  private,  148th  N.  T.,  Chaffln*s 

Beaty,   Powhatan,  1st  serigeant  5th  U.  8.  C.  T.,  Farm,  near  Ifichmond,  Va.,  Sept  29,  1864,  gal- 

ChM&n's  Farm,  near  Bichmond,  Vu. ,  8ept  29, 1864,  lantry. 

gallantry.  Buck,  F.  Clarenoo,  corporal,  21st  Conn.,  Chafiln's 

Beob,  Edward  J.,  private,  4th  Iowa  Cav.,  Columbus,  Farm,  near  Bichmond,  Va.,  Sept  29, 1864,  bravery. 

Ga.,  April  16, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  Bucklev,  Dennis,  private,  ld6th  N.  ¥.,  Peach  Tree 

Begley,  Terranoe,  seraeant,  7th  N.  Y.  Hy.  Art,  Cold  Creek,  Ga.,  July  20, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Uaroor.Va.,  June  I,  1864,  capture  of  flaff.  BuflUm,  Robert,  private,  21st  Ohio,  Qeoxig^  1862, 

Belcher,  Thomas,  private,  9th  Me.,  Chafui's  Farm,  bpecial  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 

near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept  29. 1864,  gallantrv.  Butock,  Luther  E.,  1st  seif^eant,  9th  V.  R.  C,  April, 
Benjamin,  John  F..  corporal,  2a  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Sailor's  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Pre^iduit  Lin- 
Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  coin. 
Benjamin,  Samuel  N.,  1st  lieutenant,  2d  u.  8.  Art.,  Burk,  Bfichael,  private,  125th  N.  T.,  Spottsylvania, 

Bull  Run  to  Spottsvlvania,  Va.,  Jul;^,  1861,  to  May,  Va.,  May  12, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

1864,  distinguishea  service  as  an  artillery  officer.  Burke,  Thomas,  seigeant.  5th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Hanover 

Bennett.  Orren,  private,  14l8t  Pa.,  Sailor's  Creek,  C.  H.,  Va.,  June  80, 1868,  capture  of  flag. 

Va.,  April  6. 1865,  capture  of  flag.  Caldwell.  Baniel,  ser^nt,  18th  Pa.  Cav.,  Hatcher's 

Bon^tinger,  William,  private,  2lAt  Ohio,  Geoi^gia,  1862,  Run,  Va.,  Feb.  6, 1866,  capture  offing. 

spedal  services  unoler  Gen.  Mitchel.  Calkin.  Ivors  S.,  1st  serseaut,  2d  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Sulor's 

BicKford,   Henry    H.,   corporal,    8th   N.  Y.   Cav.,  Crook,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Waynesborough,  Va.,  March  2, 1865,  recapture  of  Callaghan,  Patrick,  1st  sergeant,  9th  V.  K.  C,  April 

flag.  — ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President 

Birdsall,  Horatio  L.,  sergeant,  8d  Iowa  Cav.,  Colum-  Lincoln. 

bus,  Ga.,  April  16, 1865,  capture  of  flag  and  bearer.  Callahan,  John  H.,  private,  122d  HI.,  Blakely,  Ala., 

Bishop,  bYancis  A.,  private,  57th  Pa.,  SpottBylvania,  April  9, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Va.,  May  12, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  Capron,  Jr.,  Horace,  sergeant,  8th  HI.  Cav.,  Chidka- 

Blickensderfer,  Milton,  corporal,  126th  Ohio,  Peters-  .  hominy  and  A»hland,  Va.,  June  — ,  1862,  gal* 

burg,  Va.,  April  8, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  lantry. 

Bluchor.  Charles,  corporal,  188th  Pa.,  Fort  Harrison,  Carev,  Frank,  1st  sergeant,  12th  V.  R.  C,  April  — , 

near  Biohmona,  Va.,  Sept  29, 1864,  planting  colors  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President  Litt- 
on fortifications.  coin. 
Bonebrake,  Henry  G.,  lieutenant,  17th  Pa.  Cav.,  Five  Carman,  Warren,  private,  1st  N.  T.  Lincoln  Cav., 

Forks.  Va.,  April  1,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Waynesborough,  Va.,  March  2,  1865,  capture  of 

Boon,  Hi^h  P.,  captain,  If^t  W.  Va.  Cav.,  Sailor's  flag. 

Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  Carpenter.  Samuel,  Ist  seigeant  ^th  V.  R.  C,  April 

Bowen,  Chester  B.,  corporal,  Ist  N.  Y.  Dragoons,  — ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remuns  of  President 

Winchester,  Va.,  Sept.  19, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  Lincoln. 

Bowey,  Richard,  sergeant,  Ist  W.  Va.  Cav.,  Char-  Carr,  Augustus  £.,  1st  sergeant,  12th  V.  R.  C,  April 

lottesviile,  Va.,  March  5, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  — ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President 

Box,  Thomas  J.,  captain,  27th  Ind.,  Resaca,  Ga.,  May  Lincoln. 

25. 1864,  capturoofflag.  Carr,    Franklin,   corporal,    124th   Ohio,   Nashville, 

Bradbury,  James  [Jas.  Brady],  private,  10th  N.  H.,  Tenn.,  Dec.  16, 1864.  recapture  of  guidon. 

Chaifln's  Farm,  near  Richmond,   Va.,   Sept.  29,  Cart,  Jacob,  private,  7tn  Pa.  R.  C,  Fredericksburg, 

1864,  capture  of  flag.  Vs.,  Dec.  18, 1862,  capture  of  flag. 

Brannigan,  Felix,  private,  74th  N.  Y.,  Chancellors-    Cary,  James  L.,  corporal,  10th  K  Y.  Cav., , 

ville,  Va.,  May  2, 1863,  volunteering  on  a  danger-  Va.,  April  9, 1865,  daring  bravery  and  urging  the 

ous  service.  men  forward  in  a  chaiigo. 

Brant,  William,  lieutenant,  Ut  N.  J.  Vet  Batl.,  Pe-  Caver.  Ovila,  sergeant,  1st  Batl.  14tb  U.  S.,  Weldon 

tersburg,  Va.,  April  3, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  R.  R.,  Va.,  Aug.  19, 18B4,  gallantrv. 

Bras,  £dgar  A.,  sergeant,  8tb  Iowa,  Spanish  Fort,  Chambers,  Joseph  B.,  private,  100th "Pa.,  Petersbui^, 

Ala.,  April  8,  i865j  capture  of  flag.  Va.,  March  25,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Brest,  Lewis  F.,  pnvate,  57th  Pa.,  Sailor's  Creek,  Chapman,  John,  private,  .1st  Me.  Hy.  Art,  Sailor's 

Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Brewer,  William  L,  private.  2d  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Virginia,  Clancy,  James  T.,  sergeant,  1st  N.  J.  Cav.,  Vaughn 

April  4,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Road,  Va.,  Oct,  1, 1864,  gallantry. 

Briggs,  Elijah  A.,  corporal,  2d  Conn.  H^.  Art.,  Pe-  Clapp,  Albert  A.,  Ist  sergeant,  2d  Ohio  Cav.,  Sailor's 

tersburg,  Va.,  April  8,  1865,  capture  ot  fiag.  Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1866,  capture  of  flag. 

Bringle,  Andrew,  corporal,  10th  N.  7.  Cav.,  Sailor's  Clopp,  John  £.,  private,  7 Ist  Pa.,  Gettysbui^,  Pa., 

Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  gallantly.  July  8, 1868,  capture  of  flag. 

Bronson,  James  H.,  Ist  Kergcant,  5th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  Coates,  Jefferson,  sergeant,  7th  Wis.,  Gettysbui^g, 

Chaffin's  Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept  29, 1864,  Pa.,  July  1, 1868,  gallactry. 

gallantrv.  Cohn,  Abraham,  sergeant-major,  6th  N.  H.,  Wilder- 
Brown,  Cfaarles,  sergeant,  50th  Pa.,  Weldon  R.  R., 

Aug.  19,  1864.  capture  of  flag. 


ness,  Va.,  May  6, 1864,  gallantry. 
Cole,  Gabriel,  corporal,  5tn  Mich.'  Cav.,  Winchester, 
Va.,  Sept  19, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

3B<tu  wiui7«M  *Aut|juw,  Tw.,  .UM.J  w  MAV*  ->,     ColHns,  HaniAon,  corponil,  1st  Tenn.  Cav^  Ri 
,  ^   lantry.  Ci^eck,  Tenn.,  Dea  24, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 


Brown,  Jr.,  £dward,  corporal,  62d  N.  Y.,  Fredcr-        Va.,  Sept  l9, 1864,  capture  of  flag, 
icksburg  and  Salem  Heights,  Va.,  May  8  and  4,     Collins,  Harrison,  corporal,  1st  Tenn.  Cav.,  Richland 
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Gollint,  James^  Iftt  Bergeant,  10th  V.  R.  C,  April  Edwarda,  David,  private,  14«th  N.  V.,  Five  Forin, 

— ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remaina  of  Preaident  Va.,  April  1, 1866,  capture  of  ila^. 

LlnoolD.  Edwards,  John  B.,  l8t  oeiigeant,  7th  V.  B.  C,  April 

Colwell,  Oliver,  let  lieutenant,  96th  Ohio,  Nashville,  ->,  1866,  acting  as  esoort  to  remains  of  Preaiaent 

Tenn.,  Dea  16, 1864.  capture  of  flaff.  _  Lincoln. 
Compson,    Uartwell  B..    major,   8tn    N.  Y.    Cav., 

Wavnesborough,  Vs.,  March  2, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 


Elliott.  Alexander^  sergeant,  Ist  Pa.  Cav.,  Paino's  X 
BoAcU,  Va.,  Apnl  6, 1865,  capture  of  fliup. 


Vo.,  Sept  22, 1^64,  capture  of  flag.  '  Creek,  Va.,  Aprii  (^  1866,  capture  of  flag. 

Com  well,  Addison,  1st  sei^eant,  7tn  V.  R.  C,  April  Evans,  Thomas,  private,  64th  Pa.,  Piecunont,  Va., 

— ,  1866,  acting  as  esoort  to  remains  of  President        June  6, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Lincoln.  Everson,  Ade I bert,  private,  186th  N.  T.,  Five  Forka, 
Cosicrifll  Bichard  H.,  private,  4th  Iowa  Cav.,  Colum-        Va.,  April  1, 1866,  capture  of  flag. 

bus,  6a.,  April  16, 1866,  capture  of  flag.  Ewtng.  John  C.,  private,  211th  Pa.,  Petersbuiig,  Va., 
Cret'd,  John,  privats,  2dd  111.,  Fisher^s  Hill,  Va.,        Apnl  2, 1866,  capture  of  flag. 

Sept.  2±  1864,  capture  of  flii^.  Falls,  Beigamin  F.,  color-sergeant,  19th  Mass.,  Get- 
Crocker,  Ulrio,  private,  6th  Mich.  Cav.,  Cedar  Creek,        tyshujg.  Pa.,  July  8, 1863,  capture  of  flag. 

Va.,  Oct  19, 1864,  capture  of  flog.  Fanning,  JNicholad,  private, 4tb  Iowa  Cav.,  Selma.  Ala., 
Crowley,  Michael,  private,  22d  K.  Y.  Cav.,  Waynes-        Aprir2, 1866,  capture  of  flag  and  two  staff  oflicers. 

borouffb,  Va.,  March  2, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  Fasnacht.  Charles  H.,  seigeant,  99th  Pa.,  Spottsyl- 
Cullen,  Thomas,  corporal,  82d  N.  Y.,  Bzistow  Station,        vaniiL  Va..  May  12, 1864.  capture  of  flag. 

Va.,  Oct  14, 1868,  capture  of  flag.  Femald,  Albert  E.,  1st  heutenant,  SOtn  Me.,  Five 
Cumfjston,  James,  private,  91st  Ohio,  capture  of  flag.        Forka,  Va.,  April  1, 1866,  capture  of  flog. 

Cunningham,  Francis  M.,  Ist  sergeant,  1st  W.  Va.  Fesq,  Frank,  pnvate,  40th  N.  J.,  Petenbuig,  Va., 

Cav.,  Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1866,  capture  of        April  2, 1866,  capture  ol  flag. 

flag.  Flanagan,  Augustine,  sergeant,  66th  Pa.,  Chafl9n*s 
Curtifi,  Josiah  M.,  2d  lieutenant,  12th  W.  Va.,  gal-        Farm,  near  Bichmond,  Va.,  Sept  29,  1864,  gal- 
lantry, lantry. 

Custer,  Thomas  W.,  2d  lieutenant,  6th  Mich.  Cav.,  Fleetwood.  Christian  A.,  sergeant-nuyor,  4th  U.  8. 

Namozine  Church  and  Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  2        C.  T.,  Chaifin's  Farm,  near  Bichmond,  Va.,  Sept 

and  6,  1866,  capture  of  two  flags.  29, 1864,  gallantly. 

Daly,  William  T.,  Ist  serjteant,  10th  V.  B.  C,  April  Flvnn,  Christopher,  corporal,  14th  Conn.,  Gcttya- 

— ,  1866,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President        burg,  Pa.,  July  S,  1868,  capture  of  flog. 

Lincoln.  Ford,  Ueoive  W.,  1st  lieutenant,  88th  N.  Y.,  Sailor's 
Davidsiaer,  John  A.,  sergeant,  1st  Pa.  Cav.,  Paine's        Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1866,  capture  of  flag. 

X  Boods,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Forehand,  Lloyd  D.,  1st  sergeant,  18th  V.  K.  C,  April 
Davis.  Harry,  private,  46th  Ohio,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July       — ,  1866,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President 

28.  1864,  capture  of  fiag.  Lincoln. 

Davis,  John,  private,  17th  Ind.  Mtd.  Inf.,  Culloden,  Fox,  Heniy  M.,  sergeant,  6th  Mich.  Cav.,  Whichea- 

Ga.,  April  — ,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  ter,  Va.,  Sept.  19, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Davis,  Joseph,  corporal,  104th  Ohio,  Franklin,  Tenn.,  Fox^  WiUiam  B..  private,  96th  Pa.,  Potersboig,  Vt., 

Nov.  80, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  April  2, 1865,  oravery. 

Davb,  Thomas,  private,  2d  N.  Y.  Hy.  Art,  Sailor's  Freeman,  Arohibald,  private,  124th  N.  Y.,  Spottayl- 

Creck,  Va.,  April  6,  1866,  capture  of  flog.  vania,  Va.,  May  IS,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

De  Costro,  Josenh  11.,  corporal,  19th  Ma^8.,  Gettys-  Funk,  West,  sergeant-major,  121st  Pa.,  Appomattox 

buiig.  Pa.,  July  8, 1868,  capture  of  flag.  C.  U..  Va.,  April  9. 1866,  capture  of  flaff. 

Delavie,  Hiram  A.,  sergeant,  11th  Pa.,  Five  Forks,  Ganse,  Isaac,  oorponl,  2d  Ohio,  Sept  6.  1864,  esoott 

Va.,  April  1,  1866,  capture  of  flag.  to  stand  of  colors  captured  by  the  8d  Divbion. 

Dockham,  Warren  C.,  private,  12lst  N.  Y.,  Sailor's  Gardiner,  James,  private,  86th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  Chaflbi's 

Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  Farm,  near  Bicnmond,  Va.,  Sept  29,  1664,  gal- 

Dolloff,  Charles  W.,  corporal,  Uth  Vt,  Petenbutg,        lantry. 

Va.,  April  2, 1866,  capture  of  flag.  Gardner,  Asa  B.,  captain,  22d  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  Maryland 
Donaldson,  John,  sergeant,  4th  Pa.  Cav.,  Appomat-        and  Pennsylvania,  June  and  July,  1868,  services 

tox  C.  H.,  Vo.,' Apnl  9, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  during  tlie  Gettyaburg  campaign. 

Dore,  George  H.,  sergeant,  12Gth  N.  Y.,  Gettysburg,  Gardner,  Charles  r^.,  private,  82d  Mass.,  Five  Forka, 

July  8, 1»68,  capture  of  flag.  .  Va..  April  1,  1866,  capture  of  flaff. 

Dorley,  August,  private,  1st  La.  Cnv.,  Mount  Pleaa-  Gardner,  Bobort  I.,  seigeant,  84th  Mans.,  gallantrf. 

ant,  Ala.,  April  11, 1866,  capture  of  flaflr.  Garret,   William,   sergeant,   4l8t   Ohio,    Nashville, 
Dorse^,  Daniel  A.,  corporal,  88d  Ohio,  Georgia,  1862,        Tenn.,  Dec  16,  1864,  capture  of  flaf. 

special  services  under  Gen.  MitcheL  Gaunt,  John  C,  private,  104th  Ohio,  Franklin,  Tenn., 
DorBcy,  Decatur,  sergeant,  89th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  Peters-        Nov.  80, 1864,  capture  of  flog. 

burg,  Va.,  July  80,  1864,  bravery  while  acting  aa  Gerbcr,  Frederick  W.,  aergeant-nuu'or,  BaU.  U.  8. 

color-eergeant  Engineers,  gallantry. 

Dow,  George  P.,  Ist  sergeant.  7Ui  N.  H.,  reoonnais-  Gere,  Thomaa  P.,  1st  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  5th 

sance  toward  Bichmond,  Va.,  Oct  — ,  1864,  gal-        Minn.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  16,  1864,  capture  of 

lantry.  flag. 

Drake,  James  M.,  Ist  lieutenant,  9th  N.  J.,  1861  to  Oibbs,  Wesley,  sergeant,  2d  Conn.  H^.  Art.,  Peters- 

1866,  galUntry.  hurg,  Va.,  April  2, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 


Durkee,  Joseph  H.^  1st  lieutenant,  7th  V.   B.  C,  information. 

April  — ,  1865,  acting  us  escort  to  remains  of  Prcsi-  Goettel,  Philip,  private,  149th  N.  Y.,  Lookout  Moont' 

dent  Lincoln.  ain,  Tenn.,  Nov.  24, 1868,  capture  of  flag. 
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Goheen,  Charles  A.,  1st  aeigeant,  8th  N.  T.  Cbt.,  Hoirmftn,  HeniT',  oorporal,  8d  Ohio  Cav.,  Sailor'd 

WayneHborough,  Va.,  Biaroh  2,  1866,  capture  of  Creek.  Va.,  April  6, 1866,  capture  of  flag. 

flae.  Hofran,  rranklin,  corporal,  46tn  Fa.,  front  of  Peters- 

Qoodrioh,  George  E.,  1st  sergeant,  12th  V.  R.  C,  buig,  Va.,  Julv  80, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

April  — ,  1866,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Fre:$i-  Holcomb,  Daniel  J.,  private,  41st  Ohio,  Brentwood 

dent  Lincoln.  Hills.  Tenn.,  Dec.  16, 1864,  capture  of  guidon. 

GosBou,  Kicbard.  seigoant,   47th   N.  T.,    Chaffin'a  Hollana,  Milton  M.,  seigeant-nmor,  5th  U.  S.  C.  T., 

Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  2tf.  1864,  tall*  Chaiiin's  Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  8epL   29, 

ing  dead  while  planting  colors  on  the  enemy's  1864,  gallantly. 

works.  Holmes,  William  T.,  private,  8d  Ind.  Cav.,  Sailor's 

Groul,  William,  corporal,  188th  Pa.,  Fort  Harrison,  Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1866,  capture  of  flag. 

near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29,  1864,  first  planting  Homan,   Conracf,  color-sergeant,   29th  Mass.^  near 

colors  on  the  fortifications.  Petershurg,  Va.,  July  80,  1864,  fighting  his  way 

Gray,  John,  private,  6th  Ohio,  Port  Republic,  Va.,  through  the  enemy's  lines  with  rsgimental  colors. 

June  9,  1862,  capture  of  field-piece  in  £sce  of  the  Hooper,  William  B.,  coniorBl,  1st  N.  J.  Cav.,  Cham- 
enemy,  berlam's  Creek,  Va.,  March  81, 1865,  gallantry. 
Greenwalt,  Abraham,  private,  104th  Ohio,  Franklin,  Hoppy,  Edward,  2d  lieutenant,  12th  V.  B.  C,  April 

Tenn.,  l4ov.  80, 1864,  capture  of  fiag.  — ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Frettialent 

Gribben,  James  tJ.,  lieutenant,  2d  N.  T.  Cav.,  Siul-  Lincoln. 

or's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865.  capture  of  flag.  Hotenstine,  Solomon  J.,  private,  107th  Pa.,  Peters- 

Grube,  George,  private,  158th  N.  Y.,  Chafiln's  Farm,  burg  and  Non'oik  R.  R.,  Aug.  19,  1864,  capture  of 

near  Richmond^  Va.,  Sept.  29, 1864^  gallantry.  flag. 

Gwynne,  Matbamel,  private,  18th  Ohio  Cav.  Hough,  Ira,  private,  8th  Ind.,  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  Oct. 

liock,  Lester  G.,  sergeant.  5th  Vt,  Petersburg,  Va.,  19, 1864,  capture  of  flag.         ^ 

April  2,  1865,  capture  or  flag.  Houlton,  Wilnam,  corny,  sergeant,  1st  W.  Va.  Cav., 

Hijierty,  Asel,  private,  61st  N.  T.,  Sailor's  Creek,  Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  Howard,  James,  sergeant,  158th  N.  Y.,  ffallantry. 

Hall,  Newton  H.,  corporal,  104tn  Ohio,  Franklin,  Hudson,  Aaron  R..  private,  17th  Ind.  3fid.  Inf.,  Cul- 

Tenn.,  Nov.  80, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  loden,  Ga.,  April  — ,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Hanfoid,  Edward  R.,  private,  2d  U.  8.  Cav.,  Wood-  Hughey.  John,  corporal,  2d  Ohio  Cav.,  Sailor's  Creek, 

stock,  Va.,  Oct.  9, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Hanna,  John,  1st  sergeant,  14th  V.  R.  C.^  April  — ,  Hughs,  Oliver,  corporal,  12th  Ky.,  capture  of  flag. 

1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President  Lin-  Hunter,  Charles  A.,  sergeant,  84th  Mass.,  gallantrv. 

coin.  Jacobson.  Eugene  P.,  sergeant-migor,  74th  N.  Y., 

Hanscom,  Moses  C,  corporal,  19th  Me.,  Bristow  dta-  Chancellomville,  Va.,  Ma^  2, 1868,  bravery  in  con- 

tion,  Va.,  Oct.  14, 1868,  capture  of  flag.  ducting  a  scouting  psjty  in  front  of  the  enemy. 

Harboume,  John  H.,  private,  29th  Mass.,  Petersburg,  Jamea^  uaao,  private,  110th  Ohio,  Petersburg,  Va., 

Va.,  June  17, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  April  2, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Hardenbeigh,  Henry  M.,  private,  89th  111.,  Deep  Run,  James,  Miles,  corporal,  86th  u.  S.  C.  T.,  Chaffin's 

Va.,  Auff.  16,  1864,  capture  of  flag.  Farm,  Va.,  Sept.  80, 1864,  gallantry. 

Harmon,  Amzi  D.,  corporal,  21 1th  Pa.,  Petersburg,  Jellison,  Ber^amm  H.,  sergeant,  19tn  Mass.,  Gettyfr- 

Va.,  April  2, 1865,  capture  of  flog.  burg,  Pa.,  July  8, 1868,  capture  of  flag. 

Harris,  Gieorge  W.,  private,  148th  Pa.,  Spottsylvania,  Jennings,  James  T.,  private,  56th  Pa.,  Weldon  R.  R., 

Va.,  May  12, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  Vo.,  Aug.  20. 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Harris^  James  H.,  sergeant,  88th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  New  J ohndro,  Franklin,  private,  118th  N.  Y.,  Chaflhi's 

Market  Heights,  Va.,  Sept.  29, 1864,  ffallantry.  Farm,  Va.,  Sept.  80, 1864,  capture  of  forty  prisoners. 

Hart,  William  £.,  private,  8th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Shenan-  Johnston,  Samuel,  private,  9Ui  Pa.  Reserves,  capture 

doah  Valley,  Va.,  1864  and  1865,  gallantry  and  serv-  of  flag. 

ice  as  scout.  Johnston.  Willie,  musician,  8d  Vt 

Harvey,  Harry,  corporal,  22d  N.  Y.  Cav..  Waynes-  Jones,  William,  1st  sergeant,  78d  N.  Y.,  Spottsylva- 

borough,  Va.,  March  2, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  nia,  Va.,  May  12, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Havron,  John  H.,  sergeant,  1st  R.  I.  Art,  Petersburg,  Jordan,  Absalom,  corporal,  8d  Ind.  Cav.,  Sailor's 

Va.,  April  2, 1865,  galUntry.  Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flaff. 

Hawken,  James  M.,  storekeeper,  Q.  M.  Department,  Ju<ye,  Francis  W..  liit  seigeant,  79th  N.  Y.,  Fort 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  6,  1864,  extinguished  an  in-  Sanders,  Knozvilie,  Term.,  Nov.  29,  1868,  capture 

oendiary  flre  in  Quartermaster's  Department.  of  flag. 

Hawkins,  Martin  J.,  corporal.  88d  Ohio,  Geoigia,  Kiuser,  John,  serveant,  2d  U.  S.  Art.,  Richmond. 

1862,  special  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel.  Va.^  June  27, 1862,  gallant  and  meritorious  service 

Hawkins.  Thomas,  sergeant-miyor,  6th  IT.  S.  C.  T.,  during  seven  days'  battle. 

Deep  Bottom,  Vs.,  July  — ,  1864,  rescue  of  flacr.    .  Kaltenbaoh,  Luther,  corporal,  12th  Iowa,  Nashville, 

Haynes,  Asbury  F.,  corporal,  17th  Me.,  Sailor's  Creek,  Term.,  Dec  16, 1864.  capture  of  flag. 

Va.r,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Kane,  John,  corporal,  lOOth  N.  Y.,  gallantry. 

Hays,  John  IL,  private,  4th  Iowa  Cav.,  Columhus,  Kappesser,  Peter,  private,    149th   N.  Y.,   Lookout 


Ga.,  April  IG,  1865,  capture  of  flag  and  bearer.  Mountain,  Tenn.,  Nov.  24, 1868,  capture  of  flag. 


Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29,  1864,  capture  coin. 

of  flag.  Kauss,  Augustus,  corporal,  15th  N.  Y.  Hy.  Art,  Five 

Higby,  Charles,  private.  1st  Pa.  Cav.,  Virginia,  April  ForKs,  Va.,  April  1, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

— ,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Kcele,  Joseph,  ser^ireant-major,  182d  N.  i.,  1861  to 

Hiffhland,  Patrick,  corporal,  28d  HI.,  gallantry.  1865,  service  during  rebelfion. 

Hill,  James,  sergeant,  14th  N.  Y.  Hy.  Art.,  Peters-  KcUey,  George  V.,  captain,  104th  Ohio,  Franklin, 

burg,  Va.,  July  80,  1864,  capture  of  flag.  Tenn.,  Nov.  SO,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Hilton,  Alfred  B.,  Hergeant,  4th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  Chaffln's  Kelly,  Alexander,  Ist  sergeant,  6th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  Chaf- 

Farm,nearRiolimond,Va.,  Sept.  29, 1864,  gallantry  fin's  Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  89,  1864, 

as  color-bearer.  ffallantry. 

Hinks,  William  B.,  sergeant-miyor,  14th  Conn.,  Get-  Kelly.  Daniel,  sergeant,  8th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Waynesbor- 

tysburg.  Pa.,  July  8, 1868,  capture  of  flag.  ougn,  Va.,  March  2,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
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Kellj,  ThomaA,  private,  6th  N.  T.  Cbt.,  Front  Boyal,  Mcrieanr,  Charles  H.,  Ist  lieutenant,  78<1  Ohio,  Nash- 

Va.,  Au;.  16, 1864,  capture  of  flaff.  ville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  16,  1864,  capture  of  fiaff. 

Kemp,  Joseph,  let  ser^gwint,  6th  Mich.,  Wildemeas,  McCoonell,  Samuel,  oaptain.  119tb  111.,  Biakcly,  Ala., 

Va.,  May  6, 1864,  capture  of  flaff.  April  9.  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Kendi^.  John  M.,  corporal,  63d  Pa.,  Spottsylvania,  Mcl^onala,  Georf^  £.,  private,  iRt  Conn.  Art,  Fort 

Va.,  May  12, 1864,  capture  of  flaf.  Stedman,  near  Peteniburg,  Va.,  March  85,  18C5, 

Kenyon,  Samuel  P..  private,  24th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Sailor'a        capture  of  flag. 

Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1866.  capture  of  flag.  McKlhany.  Samuel  O.,  private,  2d  W.  Va.  Cav., 
Keough,  John,  oorporal,  67th  Pa.,  iSailor'a  Creek,        Sailor's  creek.  Va.,  April  6, 1866.  capture  of  flag. 

Va.,  April  6, 1866,  capture  of  flag.  McEnroe,  Patrick  U.,  neigeant,  6th  N.  V.  Cav.,  Win- 
Kimball,  Joseph,  private,  2d  W.  Va.  Cav.,  Sailor's        Chester,  Va.,  Sept.  19, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Creek,  Va.,  Apru  6, 1866,  capture  of  flcuor.  McOraw,  Thomas,  sergeant,  28d  ill.,  gallantry. 

Kline,  Henry,  private,  40th  N.  T.,  Sailor's  Creek,  McKee,  George,  color-sergeant,  89th  N.  Y.,  gallautrr. 

Va.,  April  6, 1866,  eapture  of  flag.  McKown,  Nathaniel  A.,  sergeant,  68th  Pa.,  Chaffin*s 
Knight,  William,  private,  21st  Ohio,  Georgia,  1862,        Farm,  nosr  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept  29,  18G4,  capture 

special  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel.  of  flag. 

Kooglc,  Jacob,  1st  lieutenant,  7th  Md.,  Five  Forks,  McMillan,  Francis  M.,  seigeant,  110th  Ohio,  Peten- 

Va.,  April  1, 1866,  capture  of  flai^.  hurg,  Va.,  April  2, 1866,  capture  of  flag. 

Kramer,   Theodore,    private,    188th   Pa..   Chaffln's  MoVeane,  John  P.,  private,  49th  N.  Y.,  Fredericks- 
Farm,  near  Bichmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29,  1864,  taking        burg,  Va.,  Dec  — ,  1862,  gallantry. 

one  of  tlie  flrst  prisoners,  a  captain.  McWhorton,  Walter  F..  oomy.  sergeant,  8d  W.  Va. 
Kuder,  Andrew,  2d  lieut.,  8th  N.  Y.  Cav..  Waynes-        Cav.,  Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  U,  1866,  captors  of 

borough,  Va.,  March  2, 1866,  capture  of  nag.  flag. 

Kuder,  Jerendah,  lieutenant,  74th  Ind.,  Jonesbor-  Mahoney,  Jeremiah,  MTgeant,  29th  Mass.,  Fort  San- 

ough,  Ga. ,  Sept.  1.  1864,  capture  of  flags.  den,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  >iov.  29, 186d,capturo  of  flag. 

Ladd,  Gcoige,  private,  22d  l4.  Y.  Cav.,  Waynesbor-  Mandy.  Harry  J.,  Ist  Mrgeant,  4th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Front 

ough,  Va..  March  2, 1866,  capture  of  flag.  Boyal,  Va.,  Aug.  16, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Laiug,  Wilbam,   seigeant.    168th  N.  Y..   Chaflln^s  Manning,  Joseph^.,  private,  29th  Mass.,  Fort  San- 
Farm,  near  Richmond,  Vo.,  Sept.  29,  1864,  being        ders,  iLnozville,  Tcnn.,  Nov,  29,  1868,  capture  of 

among  the  flrst  to  scale  the  parapet.  flag. 

Landis,  James  P.,  chief  bugler,  Ist  Pa.  Cav.,  Paine's  Marqucnt,  Charles,  seigeant,  98d  Pa.,  Pcteiabnig, 

X  Roads,  Va.,  April  6, 1866,  capture  of  flw.  Va.,  April  2, 1866,  capture  of  flog. 

Lane,  Morgan  D.,  private.  Signal  Corps,  U.  6.  A..  Manh,  Albert,  sergeant,  64th  N.  x.,  Spottsylvania, 

near  Jetersville,  Va.,  Apru  6,  1866,  capture  ol        Va.,  May  12, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

flag.  Manh,  Charles  II.,  private.  1st  Conn.  Cav.,  Back 
Laniare.  Aaron  8.,  Ist  lieutenant,  1st  Conn.  Car.,        Creeic  Valley.  Va.,  July  81, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Sailora  Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1866,  capture  of  flag.  Marshall,  A.  Judnon,  1st  seigeant,  9th  V.  R.   C, 
Larimer,  Smith,  oorporal,  2d   Ohio  Cav.,   Sailor^s        April  — ,  1866,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Presi- 

Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1866,  capture  of  flag.  dent  Lincoln. 

Leonard,  William  £.,  private,  86th  Pa.,  Deep  Run,  Mason^  Ellbu  IL,  seiseant,  21st  Ohio,  Georgia,  1862, 

Va.,  Auff.  16,  1864,  capture  of  flag.  special  servioe«  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 

Leslie,  Frank,  private,  4th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Front  Royal,  Matthews,  Milton,  private.  6l8t  Pa.,  Pctenbuig,  Va., 

Va.,  Aug.  16, 1864,  capture  of  flaff.  April  2,  1866,  capture  of  flag. 

Levy,  Bei\)amin,  private,  40th  N.  Y.,  Glendale,  Va.,  Mattingly,  Heniy  B.,  private,  10th  Ky.,  Jonesbor- 

Jnne  80, 1862,  saving  regimental  colors.  ough,  Ga.,  Sept.  1, 1864,  capture  of  flags. 

Lewis,  Rufus  W.,  iMt  sergeant,  18th  V.  R.  C,  April  May,  William,  private,  82d  Iowa,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

— ,  1866,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President        Doc  16, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Linooln.  May  berry.  John  B.,  private,  1st  Del.,  Gettysburg, 
Lewis,  Samuel  E.,  corporal,  1st  R.  L  Art.,  Peters-        Pa.,  July  8, 1868,  capture  of  flag. 

burg,  Va.,  April  2, 1866,  {nillantry.  Meach.  George  £.,  farner,  6th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Winohea- 
Lilley.  John,  private,  205th  Pa.,  Petenbuig,  Va.,        ter,  Va.,  Sept.  19, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

April  2, 1866,  capture  of  flag.  Meagher,  Thomas,  Ut  sergeant,  168th  N.  Y.,  Chaflln*s 
Little,  Henry  F.  W.,  sergeant,  7th  N.  H.,  near  Rich-        Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29,  1864,  gal- 

mond,  Va.,  Sept.  — ,  1864,  gallantir.  lantiy. 

Lohnaa,  Francis  W.,  private,  1st  Nebr.  Vet.  Car.,  Megee,  William,  drummer,  88d  N.  J.,  Murfteeaboi^ 

GUman^s  Ranch,  ^eD.,  May  12,  1866,  galUntry  in        ough,  Tenn.,  bee.  ~,  1864,  bravery. 

defending  Government  property  against  Indians.  Menter,  John  W.,  sergeant,  6th  Mich.,  Sailor's  Creek, 
Lorish,  Andrew  J.,  corny,  sergeant,  1st  N.  Y.  Dra-        Va.,  April  6, 1866,  capture  of  flag. 

goons,  Winchester,  Va.,  Sept.  19,  1864,  capture  of  Merritt,  John  G.,  sergeant,  1st  Minn.,  Bull  Run,  Va., 

flag.  July  — ,  1861,  gallantry. 

Love,  George  M.,  colonel,  116th  N.  Y.,  Cedar  Creek,  Miller,  Frank,  pnvate,  2d  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Sailor's  Creek, 

Va.,  Oct.  19, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  Va.,  April  6, 1866,  capture  of  flag. 


itcs,  jrranknn  w.,  oorporal,  iiitn  n,  i.,  roiers-        April  2, 1866,  capture  ot  nag. 

burg,  Va.,  Mareh  81, 1866,  capture  of  flag.  Miller,  John,  Private,  8th  K.  Y.  Cav^  Waynesbor- 


Luty,  GoUieb,  serfceant,  74th  N.  Y.,  Chaneelloreville,  ough,  Va.,  Mareh  2, 1866.  capture  of  flag. 

Va.,  May  8, 1868,  bravery.  Miller,  John,  corporal,  8th  Ohio,  Gettysburg,  Pa., 

Lynch,  John  B.,  private,  8d  Ind.  Cav.,  Fredericks-  July  8, 1868,  capture  of  two  flaffs. 

bur/,  Va.,  May  6,  1864,  carrying  dispatch  lh>m  Mitchell,  Theodore,  private,  61st  Pa.,   Petenbuig, 

President  to  Gen.  Grant.  Va.,  April  2, 1866,  capture  of  flnff. 

Lyons,  Frederick  A.,  corporal,  1st  Vt.  Cav.,  Cedar  Molbone,  Arehibald,  serj^^ant.  Ut  K.  I.  Art.,  Petera- 

Creek,  Va.,  Oct.  19,  1864,  capture  of  flag.  buig.  Va.,  April  2, 1866,  gallantry. 

IfcCamly,  Jamert  M.,  oaptain,  9th  V.  R.  C.j  April  «-,  Monagban,  Patrick,  corporal,  48th  Pa.,  Petenbuig, 

1866,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President  Lin-  Va.,  June  17, 1864,  recapture  of  colore. 

ooln.  Moore,  Geonre  G.,  private,  11th  W.  Va.,  Fiahei'a 

McCarren.  Bernard,  private,  1st  Dei.,  Get^sbuig,  Hill,  Va.,  Sept.  22, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Pa.,  July  8, 1868,  capture  of  flsg.  Moore,  Wilbur  F.,  private,  117th   III.,  Naahville, 

MoCauslin,  Joseph,  pnvate,  12th  W.  Va.,  gallantry.  Tenn.,  Deo.  16, 18M,  capture  of  flag. 
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Moi^f^on,  Lewis,  private,  4th  Ohio,  Spotteylvaiua,  Va., 

May  12,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Moi)j^,  Bichard  II.,  oorponi,  4th  Iowa  Cav.,  Colum- 
bus, Ga.j  April  16, 1865,  capture  of  flii||^* 
Morris,  William,  sergeant.  1st  N.  Y.  Uncoln  *Cav., 

Sailor's  Greek,  Va.,  Apnl  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Mundell,  Walter  L.,  corporal,  5th  Mich.,  Sailor's 

Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1866,  capture  of  flag. 
Muoaell,  Harvey,  M.,  sergeant.  99th  Pa.,  1861  to 

1865,  service  during  the  robellion;  cariying  the 

colors  of  the  regiment. 
Murphy,  Daniel,   scrsreant,   19th   Mass.,  Hatcher's 

Bun,  Va..  Oct.  27,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Murphy,  Edward,  iSd  heutenant,  10th  V.  K.  C,  April 

— ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President 

Lincoln. 
Murphy,  John  P.,  private,  6th  Ohio,  Antietam,  Md., 

Sept.  17, 1862,  capture  of  flag. 
Mnrphy,  Thomas,  corporal,  158th  N.  T.,  Chaflln's 

Farm,  near  Biohmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29, 1864,  capture 

of  flag. 
Murphy,  Thomas  J.,  1st  sergeant,  146th  N.  Y.,  ¥lve 

Forks,  Va.,  April  1,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Myers,  William  ll.,  private,  1st  Md.  Cav.,  Appomat- 
tox C.  H.,  Va.,  April  9, 1865,  gallantry. 
Nelson,  Jacob  F.,  1st  sergeant,  9th  V.  K.  C,  April 

— ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President 

Lincoln. 
Nevers,   Bobert,    2d    lieutenant,   8th   N.  Y.    Cav.. 

Waynesborough,  Va.,  March  2,  1865,  capture  or 

two  flags. 
Neville,  Edwin  M.,  captain,  1st  Conn.  Cav.,  Siulor's 

Creek,  Va..  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Newman,  William  H.,  lieutenant,  86th  N.  Y.,  near 

Amelia  Springa,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Noble,  William  H.,  1st  sergeant,  12th  V.  B.  C,  Apnl 

—,  1865,  acting  aa  escort  to  remains  of  Prosiuent 

Lincoln. 
Norton,  Elliott  M.,  2d  lieutenant,  6th  Mich.  Cav., 

Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  two 

flags. 
Norton,  John  B.,  lieutenant,  1st  N.  Y.  Lincoln  Cav., 

Sailor's  Creek,  Va ,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Norton,  Llewellyn  P.,  sergeant,   lOth  N.  Y.  Cav., 

Sailor's  Creek,' Va.,  Aprir6, 1865,  gallantry. 
O'Brien,  Peter,  private,   l^)t   N.  Y.   Lincoln  Cav., 

Waynesborough,  Va..  March  2, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 
O'Connor,  Timothy,  private,  1st  U.  S.  Cav. 
Oliver,  Charles,  sergeant,  100th  Pa.,  Petersburg,  Va., 

Maroh  25, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Opel,  John  N.,  private,  7th  Ind.,  Wilderness,  Va., 

iiay  5j  1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Orbanaki,  David,  private,  58th  Ohio,  Shiloh,  Tenn., 

Vioksburg,  Miss.,  etc.,  1862  and  1863,  gallantry. 
Orth,  Jacob  G.,  corporal,  28th  Pa.,  Antietam,  Md., 

Sept  17, 1862,  capture  of  flag. 
Pardun,  James  M.,  iHt  sergeant,  24th  V.  B.  C,  April 

— ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President 

Lincoln. 
Parker,  Thomas,  corporal,  2d  B.  I.,  Petersburg  and 

Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  2  and  6, 1865,  gDllantry. 
Parks,  Jame.H  W.,  cor|x>ral,  11th   Mo.,  Nashville, 

Tenn.,  Dec.  16, 1864,  capture  of  fla?. 
Parks,  Jeremiah,  private,  9th  N.  V.   Cav.,  Cedar 

Creek,  Va..  Oct.  19, 1864,  oapturo  of  flag. 
Parrott,  Jacob,  private,  86a  Ohio.  Geoi^^io,  1862,  spe- 
cial services  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 
Payne,  Irvin  C,  corporal,  2d  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Sailor's 

Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Peirsol,  James  K..  sciveant,  13th  Ohio  Cav.,  Paine's 

X  Boads,  Va.,  April  5,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Pontzer,  Patrick  H.,  captain,  97th  111.,  Blakely,  Ala., 

April  9, 1865,  ca{>ture  of  flag. 
Phillips,  Josiah,  private,  148th  Pa.,  Sutherland  Sta- 
tion, Vs.,  April  2, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Pinn,  Robert,  1st  sergeant,  6th  (J.  S.  C.  T.,  Chaflin's 

Farm,  near  Bichmond,  Va.,  Sept.   29,  1864,  gal- 
lantry. 
Pittenj^r,  William,  sergeant,  2d  Ohio,  Georgia,  1862, 

specuil  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 


Pittman.  Geoive  J.,  sergeant.  1st  N.  Y.  Lincoln  Cav., 
Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865.  capture  of  flag. 

Plowman,  Geoxge  H.,  seigeant-migor,  8d  Md.  BatL, 
Petersburg,  Va.,  June  17,  1864,  recapture  of  the 
colon. 

Plunkett,  Thomas,  sergeant,  21st  Mass.,  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  Dec.  — f  1862,  gallantry. 

Porter^  John  B.,  private,  21  {>t  Ohio,  Georgia,  1862, 
special  services  under  Ghen.  Mitchel. 

Porter,  William,  sergeant,  1st  N.  J.  Cav.,  Sailor's 
Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  gallantry. 

Potter,  Norman  F.,  Istsenreant,  149tb  N.  Y.,  Look- 
out Mountain,  Tenn.,  Nov.  24,  1868,  capture  of 
flag. 

Bansbottom,  Alfred,  1st  sergeant,  97th  Ohio,  Frank- 
lin, Tenn.,  Nov.  80, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Batcliff.  Edward,  1st  seigeant,  88th  U.  8.  C.  T., 
Chamn's  Farm,  near  Bk£mond,  Va.,  Sept.  29, 1864, 
gallantry. 

B^,  Mort.  A.,  lieutenant,  8th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Appo- 
mattox Station,  Va.,  April  8, 1865,  cloture  of  flag. 

Bebmann,  George  F.,  sergeant.  119th  111.,  Blakdy, 
Ala.,  April  9, 1865.  capture  of  flag. 

Beddick,  William  H.,  corporal,  8§d  Ohio,  Georgia, 
1862,  special  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 

Beed,  George  W..  private,  11th  Pa.,  Weldon  B.  B., 
Va.,  Aug.  21, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Beed,  Thomas,  private,  27th  N.  J.,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  1868,  offcrinff  his  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment after  expiration  of  term  of  service. 

Boeder,  Charles  A.,  private.  12th  W.  Va. 

Beid,  Bobert,  private,  48tl]  Pa.,  Petenbnig,  Va., 
June  17, 1864.  capture  of  flig. 

Beigle,  Daniel  P.,  corporal,  87th  Pa.,  Cedar  Creek, 
Va.,  Oct.  19, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Beynolds,  George,  private,  9th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Winches- 
ter, Va.,  Sept.  19, 1864,  capture  of  fla^. 

Bioliardson.  William  B.,  private,  2d  Ohio  Vet.  Cav., 
Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1866,  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct. 

Bichmond,  James,  private,  8th  Ohio,  Getty sbuig,  Pa., 
July  8, 1868.  capture  of  flag. 

Bicksecker,  John  H.,  private,  104th  Ohio,  FrankUn, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  80, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Bidden,  Budolph.  lieutenant,  61st  N.  Y.,  Sailor's 
Creek,  Va.,  Apnl  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Biley,  Thomas,  private,  1st  La.  Cav.,  Bhucdy,  Ala., 
April  4, 1865.  capture  of  flag. 

Bobcrts,  Otis  0.,  seigean^  6th  Me.,  Bappahaanook 
Station,  Va.,  Nov.  7^  1868,  omture  of  flag. 

Bobertson,  Samuel,  pnvate,  8da  Ohio,  Georgia,  1862, 
special  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 

Bobie,  Georae  F.  (Frank  Bobey),  sergeant,  7th  N.  H., 
Bichmonc^  Va.,  1864,  bravery. 

Bobinson,  John,  private,  19th  Mass.,  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
July  8, 1868,  capture  of  flag. 

Bobinson,  Thomas,  private,  8lst  Pa.,  Spottsylvania, 
Va.,  May  12, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Bood,  Oliver  P.,  private,  20th  Ind.,  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
July  8,  1868,  capture  of  flag. 

Boss,  Marion  A.,  sergeant-miyor,  2d  Ohio,  Georgia, 
1862,  special  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 

Bought.  Stephen,  sergeant,  141st  Pa.,  Wilderness, 
Va..  May  6j  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Bounds,  Lewis  A.,  private,  8th  Ohio,  SiKyttsylvania, 
Va.,  May  12,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Bo  wand,  Archibald  H.,  private,  ist  W.  Va.  Cav., 
1861  to  1865,  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
throughout  the  war. 

Bowe,  Henry  W.,  private,  llth  N.  H.,  Petenbuig, 
Va.,  June  17, 1864,  capture  of  flog. 

Bussell,  Charles  L.,  corporal,  98d  N.  Y.,  Spottsylva- 
nia, Vs.,  May  12, 1864,  capture  of  ^ag. 

Byan,  Peter  J.,  private,  lltn  Ind.,  Winchester^  Va., 
Sept.  19,  1864,  capture  of  14  Confederatca  m  se- 
verest part  of  battle. 

Savacool,  Edwin  F.,  captain,  1st  N.  Y.  Lincoln  Cav., 
Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Schellenburger,  John  S.,  corporal,  85th  Pa.,  Deep 
Bun,  Va.,  Aug.  16, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 
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Schiller,  John,  privnte,  158th  N.  T.,  Chaffln's  Fftrm, 
new  Biohmood,  Va.,  8ept.  29, 1864,  gailaotiv. 

Schlachter,  Philip,  private,  78d  N.  Y.,  SpotUyKania, 
Va.,  May  18, 18M,  capture  of  flag. 

Sobmal,  Geonre  W.,  blackamith,  24th  N.  T.  Cav., 
Paine's  X  Boads,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  oapture  of  flag. 

Schom,  Charles,  ohief  bugler,  lat  W.  Va.  Oav.,  Ap- 
pomattox, Va.,  April  8,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Soofleld,  David  S.,  quartermaster  sergeant,  6th  N.  Y. 
Cav.,  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  Oct  19, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Scott,  John  Bi.,  sergeant,  8l9t  Ohio,  Georgia,  1862, 
special  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 

Scott,  John  WalUoe,  captain,  157th  Fa.,  Five  Forks, 
Va.,  April  1, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Bcott,  Julian  A.,  drummer,  8d  Vt. 

Sedgwick,  Irving  M.,  1st  sergeant,  18th  V.  R.  C, 
April  — ,  1866,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

Seston,  Charles  H.,  sergeant,  11th  Ind..  Winchester, 
Va.,  Sept.  19,  1864,  gallant  and  meritorious  serv- 
ices in  carrying  the  colors. 

Shahand,  Amzi,  corporal,  1st  W.  Va.  Cav.,  Sailor's 
Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1866,  capture  of  flag. 

Shambaugb,  Charles,  corporal.  11th  Pa.  Reserves, 
Charles  City  X  Boadrt,  Va.,  June  80, 1862,  capture 
of  flag. 

Shea,  Joeeph  H.,  private,  92d  N.  Y.,  Chaffln's  Farm, 
near  Bicnmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29,  1864,  gallantry  in 
bringing  wounded  from  the  field. 

Shepherd,  William,  private,  8d  Ind.  Cav ,  Sailor's 
Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1866,  capture  of  flag. 

Sherman,  Marshall,  private,  Ist  Minn.,  Gettysbni|rt 
Pa..  July  8, 1863,  capture  of  flag. 

Shields,  Bernard,  private,  2d  W.  Va.  Cnv.,  Appomat- 
tox, Va.,  April  8,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Shilling.  John,  1st  sergeant,  8d  Del.,  Weldon  B.  B., 
Vs.,  Aug.  21, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Shipley,  Robert  F.,  sergeant,  140th  N.  Y.,  Five  Forks, 
Va.,  April  1, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Shoemaker,  Levi,  sergeant,  1st  W .  Va.  Cav.,  Nine- 
veh, Va.,  Nov.  12,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Shopp,  George  J.,  private,  19ist  Pa.,  ilve  Forks,  Va., 
April  1. 1866,  capture  of  flag. 

Shuoert,  Frank,  sergeant,  43d  N.  Y.,  Petersburg,  Va., 
April  2,  1865,  capture  of  two  nnarkers. 

Simmons,  John,  private,  2d  N.  Y.  Hy.  Art.,  Sailor's 
Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  fliu^. 

Simmons,  William  T..  lieutenant,  11th  Mo.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Dec.  16, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Skelhe,  Bbenezer,  corporal,  112th  N.  Y.,  Chaflln's 
Farm,  near  Biclimond,  Va.,  Sept  29,  1864,  gal- 
lantry. 

Slavens,  Samuel,  private,  88d  Ohio.  Georgia,  1862, 
special  services  imder  Qeu,  Mitchel. 

Sloan,  Andrew  J.,  private,  12th  Iowa,  Nashville, 
Tenn..  Deo.  16, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Smith,  Alonao,  sergeant,  7th  Mich.,  Hatcher's  Run, 
Va.,  Oct.  27, 1864,  o^ure  of  flag. 

Smith,  Frank  T.,  1st  sergeant,  10th  V.  R.  C.  April 
— ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President 
Lincoln. 

Smith,  James,  private,  2d  Ohio,  Georgia,  1862,  sp^ 
eial  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 

Smith,  John  P.,  1st  sergeant,  14th  V.  R.  C,  April 
— ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President 
Lincoln. 

Smith,  Otis  W.,  private,  95th  Ohio,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Dec.  16, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Smith,  Richard,  private,  96th  N.  Y.,  Weldon  R.  R., 
Va.,  Aug.  21^  ie64,  gallantry. 

Southard,  uavid,  sergeant,  1st  N.  J.  Cav.,  Sai1or*8 
Creek,  Va.,  April  6. 1865,  capturo  of  flag. 

Sova,  Joseph  £.,  saddler,  8th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Virginia, 
April  -^  1866,  oapture  of  flag. 

Spiltane,  Timothy,  private,  16th  Pa.  Cav.,  Hatcher's 
Run,  Va.,  Feb.  6  and  7,  1865.  gallantry. 

Sterling,  John  T.,  private,  li&  Ind.,  Winchester, 
Va.,  Sept.  19, 1864,  gallantry. 

Stewart,  George  W^l»t  sergeant,  1st  N.  J.  Cav., 
Paine's  X  Road^,  Va.,  April  5, 1865,  capture  of  flog. 


Stewart,  Joseph,  private,  1st  Md.,  Fiv»  Forks,  Va., 
April  1, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Sticaels,  Jo:teph,  sergeant,  8&i  Ohio,  Blakely,  Ala., 
April  9, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Stokes,  George,  private,  122d  III.,  Nashville,  Term., 
Dec.  16,  1864,  capture  of  flair. 

Storr,  Robert,  private,  15th  N.  Y.  Engineers,  1861 
and  1862,  services  during  the  rebellion. 

Stnubaugh,  Barnard  A.,  1st  sergeant,  8d  Md.  Bad., 
Petersburg,  Va.,  June  17,  1864,  recapture  of  the 
colors. 

Streile,  Christian,  private,  1st  N.  J.  Cav.,  Virginia, 
April  — ,  1865,  oapture  of  flsg. 

Swan,  Charles  A.,  private,  4th  Iowa  Cav.,  Selma, 
Ala.,  April  2, 1865,  capture  of  flag  and  bearer. 

Sweeney,  James,  private,  1st  Vt.  Cav.,  Cedar  Creek, 
Va..  Oct  19,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Swinonart,  Chester,  1st  sergeant,  7th  V.  R.  C,  April 
— ,  1865,  acting  aa  escort  to  remains  of  President 
Lincoln. 

Taflgart,  Charles  A.,  private,  87th  Mass.,  Sailor's 
Creek,  Vs.,  April  6, 1665,  capture  of  flag. 

Taylor,  Riofaard,  private,  18th  Ind.,  Cedar  Creek, 
Va.,  Oct  19, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Terry,  John  D.,  sergosnt,  23d  Mass.,  New  Berne, 
N.  C.,  March  14, 1862,  gallantry. 

Thompson,  Freeman  C,  corporal,  116th  Ohio,  gal- 
lantry. 

Thompson,  James  B.,  sergeant,  1st  Pa.  Rifles,  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.,  July  8, 1863,  capture  of  flag. 

Thompson,  J.  H.,  brigade  surgeon,  U.  S.  Vols.,  Now 
Berne,  N.  C.  March  14, 1862,  gallantry. 

Thompson,  William  P.,  sergeant,  20th  Ind.,  Wilder- 
ness, Va.,  May  6, 1864.  capture  of  flag. 

Tibbets,  Andrew  W.,  private,  8d  Iowa  Cav.,  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  April  16, 1865,  capture  of  flag  and  bearer. 

Tilton,  William,  sergeant,  7th  N.  H..  gallantry. 

Titus,  Charles,  sergeant  Ist  N.  J.  Cav.,  Sailor's 
Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  gallantrv. 

Tompkins,  Aaron  B.,  servumt,  Ut  N.  J.  Cav.,  Vir- 
ginia^ April  6, 1866.  gaOantry. 

Tompkins,  George  W.,  oorporsL  124th  N.  Y.,  near 
Watkin's  House,  Petersburg,  Va.,  March  25,  1866, 
capture  of  flag. 

Truell,  Edwin  M.,  private,  12th  Wis.,  near  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Julv  21, 18€4,  gallantry. 

Tucker,  Allan,  Mrgeant,  10th  Conn.,  gallantry. 

Tucker.  Jacob  R.,  corporal,  4th  Md.,  retersbuig,  Va., 
April  — ,  1865,  gallantry. 

Tyrrell.  George  William,  corporal,  5th  Ohio,  Rcsaoa, 
Ga.,  May  14, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

TJrell,  Michael,  private.  82d  N.  YT,  Bristow  Station, 
Va.,  Oct  14, 1863,  gallantry. 

Van  Matrc,  Joseph,  private,  116th  Ohio,  gallantrr. 

Vanwinkle,  Edward,  corporal,  148th  N.  Y.,  Chaflin*s 
Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept  29,  1864,  gal- 
lantry. 

Veal,  Charies,  private,  4th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  ChaAn'a 
Farm,  near  Ricbmond,  Va.,  8cpt  29, 1864.  gallantry. 

Vifquain,  Victor,  lieutenant-colonel,  97th  ID.,  BUke- 
ly,  Ala^  April  9, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Walker,  Dr.  Mary  £.,  1861  to  1865,  services  during 
the  war. 

Wall,  Jerry,  private,  126th  N.  Y.,  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
July  3,  1863,  capture  of  flag. 

Waller,  Francis  A.,  corporal,  6th  Wis.,  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  July  1,  1863,  ci^ure  of  flag. 

Walsh,  John,  corporal,  5th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Cedar  Creek, 
Va.,  Oct  19,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Warfel,  Henry  C,  private,  1st  Pa.  Cav.,  Paine's 
X  Roads,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Weeks,  John,  private,  152d  N.  Y.,  Spottsylvania,  Va., 
May  12, 1864,  cipture  of  flag  and  color-bearer. 

Welch,  George,  private,  11th  Mo.,  Nashville,  TeniL, 
Dec.  16, 1864.  capture  of  flag. 

Welch,  Richard,  corporal,  37th  Mass.,  Petersburg, 
Va.,  April  2, 1865,  capture  ot  flag. 

Wells,  Henry  8.,  private,  148th  N.  Y.,  Chaffin's 
Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept  S9,  1864,  gal- 
lantry. 
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vania,  Va.,  May  12, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  8.,  private ;  Blanchard,  Stephen,  corporal ;  Blood, 

White,  Adam,  ooiporBl,  11th  W.  Va.,  Hatcher's  Run,  Charles  H.,  private^  Boodj.  Sylvester  O.,  private; 

Va.,  April  8, 1866,  capture  of  flag.  Boston,  Eigah  F.,  private :  Bowden,  Charles  A.,  pn- 

Whitman,  Freak  M.,  private,  85th  Mass.,  Antictam,  vate ;  Boynton,  Granville  M.,  private :  Braoey,  James 

Md.,*and  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  Sept.  1862,  and  May,  F.,  private :  Bracey,  John,  pnvate ;  Brackett,  David 

1864,  services  in  action.  H.,  coiponl ;  Brackett,  Lorenzo  D.,  seraeaot ;  Brad- 

Whitmore,  John,  private.  119th  HI.,  Blakely,  Ala.,  bur}-,  Charles  W.,  private;  Bradbur}%  JEben  H.  C, 

April  9, 1865,  capture  or  flag.  nrivate;    Bradbury,    Edward,    private;    Bradbun', 


a.,  July  80, 1864,  recapture  of  colors.  Jr.,  Edmund,  2d  lieutenant;  Bragdon.  James  A., 
Wilson,  Charles  £.,  sergeant,  1st  N.  J.  Cav.,  Sailor's  private ;  Brecon,  Sumner,  private ;  Bnard,  Robert, 
Creek,  Va.,  April   6,    1865,   gallantry   as   ooloi^  sergeant :  Bridj^es,  Joseph,  private ;  Brooks,  Nathan- 
boarcr.  iel,  corporal;   Brown,  Cyrus  £.,  privuto;   Brown, 
Wilson,  Francis,  oorponl,  96tli  Pa.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  James   £[.,  private;   Brown,   James   W.,   private; 
April  2, 1865,  gallantry  inaction.  Brown,  John,  private;  Brown,  John  W.,  private; 
Wilson,  John,  sergeant,  1st  N.  J.  Cav.,  Chamber-  Brown,  Lorenzo  T..  private ;  Brown,  Philip  A.,  pri- 
lain^s  Creek,  Va.,  March  8t,  1865,  gallantry.  vate;  Bryant,  ITreaerick  S.,  Ist  lieutenant;  Br>-ant, 
Wilson,  John  A.,  private,  21st  Ohio,  Geoigia,  1862,  Scth  £.,  captain;   Burbank,  Arthur  C,  sergeant; 
spodal  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel.  Burbank.  Horace  H.,  quartermaster  seiigeant ;  Bur- 
Wilson,  Joseph  K..  sergeant-major,  8th  U.  8.,  Texas,  bank,  Jonn  P.,  private ;  Burbank,  Luther  S.,  private ; 
1861,  bringing  colon  out  of  lexas  after  capture  of  Burbank,  Monroe  A.,  corporal ;  Burbank,  Porter  M., 
the  regiment.                                                            ..  private;  Bumell,  Nathaniel  A.,  corporal;  Bumes, 
Winegar,  William  W.,  lieutenant,  Ist  N.  Y.  Dra-  George,  musician ;   Bumes.  James,  private ;   Bum- 
goons,  Five  Forks,  Va.,  April  1,  1865,  capture  of  ham,  Charles  L  .  private ;  Bumham,  Eben,  private ; 
nag.  Bumham,  Elbrioge,  private ;  Bumham,  Francis  M., 
Wiseman,  William  H.,  Ist  senreant,  24th  V.  R.  C,  private ;  Bumliam.  Thatcher  W.,  private ;   Busscll, 
April  — ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Presi-  George,  private ;  Bussell,  John  C.^  private ;  Bntland, 
dent  Lincoln.  Nathaniel,  private;   Butler,  Beinaroin  H.,  private; 
Wollam,  John,  private,  88d  Ohio,  Georgia,  1862,  spe-  Butler,  Wilham  N.,  private ;  Butler,  Willis  H.,  ser- 
cial  services  under  Gen.  Mitchol.  geant ;  Butrick,  Benjamin,  private ;  BuzzelL  Elijoh 
Wood,  Mark,  private,  21st  Ohio,  Georgia,  1862,  spe-  S.,  private ;  Buzzell,  Jacob  L.,  private ;    Butland, 
oial  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel.  Francis,  Iftt  seigeant ;  Call.  Nathan,  private ;  Came. 
Woodall,  William  H.,  scout,  Gen.  Sheridan*s  head-  Frank,  private;   Carll,  William  F.,  corporal;   Car> 
quarters,  Virginia,  April — ,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  penter,  John  R.,  private;   Carpenter,  Whitney  R., 
Woodbury,  En  D.,  seigeant,  1st  Vt.   Cav.,   C^or  private ;  Carpenter,  William  H.,  private ;  Carr,  Will- 
Creek,  Va.^  Oct.  10, 18M,  captUFo  of  flog.  lam  T.,  private ;  CiMy>  Michael/private ;  Caason,  Jo- 
Woods,  Darnel  A.,  private,  1st  Va.  Cav.,  Sailor's  t^eph,  private;  Center.  John  w.,  private;  Chancy. 
Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  Andrew,   private;    Cnaney,    Charles   H.,   private; 
Wright,  Robert,  private.  14th  U.  8.,  Clmpel  House  Cheney,  Joseph,  jori vate;   Chapman,  Charles,  pri- 
Form,  Va..  Oct.  1, 1864,  galhintry.  vate;  Chapman,  William,  private;  Chapman,  Will- 
Young,  Anarew  J.,  sergeant,  1st  Pa.  Cav..  Paine's  iam  W.,  corporal ;  Chodbonm,  Francis  T.,  private ; 
X  Koads,  Va.,  April  5, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  Chadboura,  James  M..  private;  Chadboum,  Joseph 
Young,  Calvary  M.,  sergeant,  8d  Iowa  Cav.,  Osage,  £.,  1st  lieutenant;  Cnadbourae,  Nathan,  corporal; 
Kau..  Sept.  26,  1864,  gallantry  in  capturing  Gen.  Chadboume,    Henry    A.,    corporal ;     Chadbourae, 
Cabell.  Thomas,  private;   Chadwick,  Nathan  A.,  private; 
Younss,  BeDJsmin  F.,  corporal,  l»t  Mich.  S.  S.,  Pe-  Chase,  Joseph  T.,  2d  lieutenant;  Chose,  Jr.,  Josiah, 
tersDuig,  Vs.,  Juno  17, 18G4,  capture  of  flag.  corporal ;  Cnasc,  RomantT  £.,  private  \  Chcliies,  Al- 

At  Gettysbarg,  Jnl,  1,  1863,  the  27th  Maine  gr'-i;'Tri'.^\''S.^3Sir'S^'p^^^^ 

Infantry  volunteered  to  remain  and  take  part  Chick,  Sylvester,  private;  Chute,  Albion,  private; 

._  ^1.-  i-_x^i_    Ai_        I.   .x_  X          _*          .__   t  ^  A,i__i_   »i>-L_  «.     _  J           ^,^1^    j^jjjj  g^^  private; 

ements,  Henrr,  nri- 
Clough,  Charles, 


Abbott,  Charles  £.,  private ;  Abbott, 

frivote ;  Adams.  Clement  J.,  seiigeant  \  A^A»u»,  w^/..«  ,,  .^  ^n^avo ,  v^iuu.  onuiuci,  privauo  ^  y^vuu,  vyiiarics, 

'.,  private;  Adams,  John  W.,  musician;  Adaraa,  private;  Cochran,  Adam, pnvate :  Cofl!n,On8villeC., 

Lucien,  wivate ;  A<]^jutant,  George  W.,  private  ;  Ad-  private:  Cole,  Ai  S.,  wagoner;  Cole,  Charles  £.,  pri- 

lington,  Thomas  A.,  private ;  Allen,  Charies  H.,  pn-  vate;  (Jole,  George  Cy  private;  Cole,  John  G.,  cor- 

vate;  Allen,  Jeddiah,  private;  Allen,  Samuel  L.,  poral;  Cole,  John  W.,  private;  Cole,  Robert,  pri- 

private ;  Allen,  Seth  G.,  private  ;  Allen,  William  A.,  vate ;  Conner,  John,  private ;  Cook,  Charles  R.,  ser- 

corporal;  Anderson,  Amos  8.,  corporal;  Anderson,  geant;  Cooper, Benjamin  l?\, private ;  Corson, George 

William  B.,  private ;  Anderson,  Wilham  A,,  private ;  M.,  private ;  Cottle,  Oliver,  private ;  Cotton.  Charles, 

Andrews.  Chase,  corporal ;  Andrews,  James  E.,  pri-  private ;  Cousins.  Francis  J,,  private ;  Cousins,  WUl- 

vnte:  Atkiiw,  Charles  P.,  pri  vote:  Auld,  William  lam  A.,  private ;  Cousens,WilRamG.,  private ;  Crann, 

M..  corporal;  Aycr.  William  H.  H.,  private;  Bail,  Patrick,  private ;  Creanor,  George  G.,  private;  Cres- 

William,  private;  Bwley.  Albert,  wagoner;  Baker,  sev,  Horace, private ;  Cribby,  George, private;  CroM, 

Albert,  private;  Baiifieid,  Philip,  pnvate;  Bangs,  Charles  M.,  assistant  surgeon;  Curner,  George  £., 

Willord,   private;   Barker,   William    B.,   corporal;  private;  Dorman,  George  H.,  corporal;  Davis,  Al- 

Bames,  Benjamin,  jprivate ;  Barrows,  David  S.,  Ist  bert  H.,  corporal;  DavLs  Charles,  corporal;  Davis, 


son,  James  A.,  pnvate ;  Berry,  Edward  M.,  private ;     vate ;   Dav,    Thureton    P.    M.,   private ;    Daymen, 
Berry,  John,  private;   Berry,  Moses  G.,  private;     George  W.,  privote;   Dearborn,   Charles,   pnvate; 
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Deerbom,  Paal  C,  private;  Dearborn,  Bichard,  pri-    vate ;  Greenleaf,  Edoar,  aergeant;  Oailfbrd,  Cbarlea, 
vate;  Deooff,  Cbarle.^,  private;  Dennett,  Alvan  A.,    private;  Ouptill,  John  A.,  private;  Gaptill,  Daniel, 


fiomuna  a.,  captain;  uixon^  josepn  u.,  private;  (j.,  private;  tiaiey,  i nomas, private ;  Haii,  rreeman, 
Dockbam,  Georcre  A.,  private;  Doe,  Joseph  D.,  ser-  assistant  surgeon;  HaJl,  Ivory  A.,  aery^eant;  Hall, 
geant;  Doieg,  Thomas,  private;  Dow,  Simon  B.,     Jobn^  Sd  lieutenant ;  Ham,  George C.,  private ;  Ham, 


William  S.,  corporal;  Dumicll,  Jr.,  Samuel,  8d  John  B.,  private;  Hanson,  Lewis  B.,  private;  Han* 
lieutenant;  Dunnell,  Samuel  L.,  private:  Dun-  aon,  Lorenzo  8.,  private;  Hardison.  Ezra  H.,  pri- 
nells,  Loring,   private;   Dunnolia,  Mark   w.,  pri-    vate;  Hannon, Samuel C, corporal;  Harmon. Charlea 


Dyer,  William,  private;  Eastman,  Frank,  j>rivate ;  private ;  Harvey.  Augustus. private ;  Harvey, Charles 
Eaton,  Walter,  private;  Edjrariy,  George  W.,  pri-  A.,  corporal;  Harvey,  Jonn  W.,  private;  Has^, 
vate ;  Edgerly^amnel Hm private ;  Edwards, €feorge  Granville,  private;  Hasty,  Winneld  ]•'.,  private; 
W.,  private;  Eldridge,  £award  W..  private;  Eld-  Hatch,  Elmore  J.,  private;  Hatch,  Jamefl  W.,  pri- 
ridge,  Philander,  private;  Eldridge,  William  H.,pri-  vate;  Hatoh,  Joseph  E„  private ;Hayeji,  Calvin  L., 
vate;  Elliott,  Inaac,  private;  £7Uott,  William  X.,  sergeant-nugor;  Hayes,  Onarles  E.,nri vate:  Hayes, 
private;  Emerson,  George  W.,  private;  Emery,  Frederick,  2d  lieutenant;  Hayes,  George  H.,  ooi^ 
Franklin,  private;  Emerv,  Isaac  M.,  sergeant:  Em-  poral;  Haves,  John  C^  private;  Hayes,  John  M., 
ery,  John  F.^  private;  Emery,  John  H.,  musician;  private;  Hayes,  John  w.,  1st  sergeant:  Hayes,  Sam- 
Emery,  William  R^  private:  Emmons,  D.  Taylor,  uel  D.,  corporal;  HenderK>n,  Aivab,  private;  Her- 
private;  Emmons,  Geoige,  private;  Emmons, George  som,  John  H.,  private;  Harvey,  Henry  G.,  lit  M>r- 
W.,  private;  Emmons,  John,  pivate:  Emmons,  geant;  Higloy,  Albert  A.,  private;  Higley,  Eben  N., 
John  G.,  private ;  Emmona,  Josepn  B.,  private ;  Eth-  private ;  Hill,  Albert  G.,  private ;  Hill,  Barnabas  R., 
ridge,  Stephen  L.,  private;  Fairlield,  Lendol  N.,  private;  Hill.  Daniel,  sergeant;  Hill,  Frederick  K., 
private;  Kail,  Henry  K.,  sern^eant;  Fall,  Howard  S.,  sergeant:  Hill,  John  D.,  mijor;  HillJ  John  H.,  pri- 
private;  Fall,  Isaac  P.,  captam;  Fcnderaon.  Charles  vate;  Hill,  Joseph  H.,  private;  Hill, Samuel  L.,  pri- 
W.,  private;  Favour,  Horace  H.,  private;  Ferguson,  vate;  Hilton,  Charles  A.,  oorponu ;  Hilton,  Jr., 
George  A.,  private ;  Femald,  Alonao,  corporal :  Fcr-  John,  private ;  Hodgdon,  Flandera,  private ;  Hodg- 
nald,  Beniamin,  private ;  Fenmld,  Simon,  private ;  don.  Freeman,  private ;  Hodgdon,  Hiram,  private ; 
Fernald,  Stephen,  private;  Fitzgerald,  David,  pri-  Hodsden,  David,  nrivate ;  Hogan,  Edward  W.,  vn- 
vate;  Flanders,  Daniel  C,  private;  Flanden, George  vate;  Holt.  Otis  0.,  private;  Hooper,  William  H., 
W.,  private;  Flood,  Ebenezer  T.,  private:  Floyd,  private:  Hooper,  Timothy  S.,  private;  Hopkins, 
Daniel,  private ;  Flv,  Stephen  S.,  private;  Ford,  Al-  Jonnthan  C,  private;  Hopkinson,  James  M.,  pri- 
vin  A.,  private;  Iom,  Edward  L.,  private;  Foes,  vato;  Horn,  Reuben,  private;  Horn,  Rufus  A.,  pri- 
EnoaL.,  musician;  Foss,  James  L.,  private:  Foss,  vate;  Hubbard,  Alonzo,  private;  Hubbard,  Charles 
Robert,  oorporal;  Foss,  William  A.,  corporal:  Foe-  S.,  private;  Hnbbani,  George,  private;  Huntresa, 
ter,  Cbarlefi  H.,  private;  Foster.  Jobn  B.  private;  John,  private:  Hurd,  Edwin, private ;  Hurd, George, 
Fowler,  Edwards.,  private;  Fowler, Frank,jmivate;  private;  Hurd,  Jobn  A.,  private:  Hard,  John  H., 
Foyo,  Isaac  M.,  private;  Freeman,  John  w.,  oor-  w4fconer;  Hurd,  Hoses  S.,  let  lieutenant;  Hurd, 
poral ^  Frisbeo,  Josiah  P..  private;  Frost,  Harrison  NsiHianiel  N.,  1st  sergeant;  Hurd, Sylvester, private; 
T.,  private :  Froet,  Hugh  A., private ;  Fuller,  Edwin,  Hurd,  Thomas  S.,  private;  HusAcy,  Luther  G.,  pri- 
corporal;  Fuilerton,  David  B.,  captain;  Gallagher,  vate;  Huasoy,  Ralph  R.,  1st  lieutenant ;  Hutehina, 
Edward  H.,  private;  Gallison,  Greenlesf  W.,  pri-  Charles L.,  corporal ;  Hutcbins,  Erastus  K.,  private; 


win,  Charles 
vate^  Goodwi 

in,  James  M., private;  Goodwin,  Jamea  W.,  wag-    Josiah   E.,   private;  Kennison,    Horace,  oorporal ; 
ler;  Goodwin,   John  M.,  private;  Goodwin,  Jo-    Kerr,  William,  private ;  Kidder,  Gcoige  E.,  pnvate; 


private^  Gove,  George  A.,  private;  Gowell,  Ber^ja-  Eben  ».,  private;  Kirwin,  James,  private;  Knight, 

min,  pnvate;  Gowen,  Walter  A.^  private;  Gowen,  Edward  F.,  private;   Knight,   John   H.,   private; 

William  B.,  corporal;   Grace,  Hiram  M.,  private;  Knight,  Rosooe  G.,  corporal;  Knight,  Porter,  pri- 

Graffain,  Joseph, sergeant ;  Graffam,  Joseph, jbrivato ;  vate;  Knox,  George  F.,  private;  Knox,  Hosea  B., 

Graflam,  William,  private;  Grant,  Daniel  w.,  pri-  oorporal;  Lane,  George,  private:  Lampkin,  Gilmao 

vate;  Grant,  ElijanM.,  private;  Grant,  Gcofge  w.,  H.,  private;  Larrabce,  Edward  N.,  private;  Lawry, 

private;  Grant,  Nicholaa,  wagoner;  Grant,  Jr.,  Seth,  Franklin  E.,  private ;  Learned,  Peter,  private:  Jj^ 

sergeant;  Gray, John, acrgeant ;  Gray, Sylvester, pri-  vett,    Henry,   sergeant;    Lewis,    Gilman,    pnvate; 
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rd,  OftbnKht  A.,  private;  LoixL  Charles  K.,  vate;   Poole,    James    A.,   private;   Pnj,   ^ilCam 

private;  Lord,  Edvard,  private;  Loid,  Ezekicl  S.,  A.,  private;  Pray,  Wilham  H.,  private;  Prescott, 

private;  Lord,  George  A.,  private;  Lord^  John  W.,  Kovwell,  private;  Prescott.  Alpheus,  private;  Pn»- 

private;  Lord,  Lyman,  private;  Lord,  Timothy  H.,  cott,  WaAaoe,    private;   Quinney,  James,  private: 


Albert   D.,  private;    Mason,  Joseph   T.,  private;  private ;  Koberts,  Luke  H.,  corporal ;  Boberts,  Will- 

Mealy.  John,  private ;  Mildram,  Frank  8.,  |)rivate ;  lam  F.^rporal ;  Bobinson,  Edwin  A., private:  Eob- 

Meirnll«  Charles  H.,  private ;  Merrill,  Frederiok  A.,  insoQ,  Emery  S.,  private ;  Bobinson,  George  £.,  pri- 

private ;  MerrilL  Jonas  F.,  private :  Merrill,  Samuel,  vate;   Robinson,   Horace   V..   corporal;    Sobinson, 

private;  Miles,  GeorveS.,  private;  Miles,  Thomas  P.,  Omen  W.,  private;    Boss.  Albert,   private;   Boss, 

corporal;  Miller, Caleb L., private;  Miller, Mark, pri-  Hugh,  private;  Bounds,  Daniel,  wagoner;  Bounds, 

vate;  Milliken,  Charles  H.,  private^  Milliken.  John  Joseph  G.,  private;  Bounds,  Melviae  K.,  private; 

8.,  private;  Milliken,  Mories  S.,  private;  Milliken,  Bowell.  Alexander,  private ;  Bines.  Geoi^  W.,  pri- 


Orrin.  private 5  Murphy,  John  B..  private;  Murphy,  leigh,  Morris  G.,  private;  Shapleiflrh,  Boscoe  G.,  pn- 

Joseph  W.,  private ;  McCulloch,  Jr.^  Adam,  private;  vate;  Shapleigh,  William  H.,  private;  8haw,  J.  Ly- 

McGuire,  Charles,  private;  Mclntire,  Henry,  pri-  man,  private;  Shehan.  George  B.,  private;  Shoiy, 

vate;  McKenney,  Abner,  private:  McKenney,  Ben-  Henry   W.,  private;  Simpson,  Enoch  A.,  private; 

JominB.,  private:  McKenney,  Charles  F.,  private;  Skillings,  Daniel,  musidan;   Skillins,  Lorenzo  D., 

McKenney,  Enoch,  private;   McLaughlin.  Dennis,  private;  Skinner,  John  B.,  private;  Small,  Alfred, 

private;  Nason,  Andrew  J.,  private;   Nasbn,  Free-  corporal;  Small,  Arthur  L.,  private :  Small,  John  C, 

man,  private;  Nason,  Luther,  private;  Nason,  Na-  private;  Small,  Lewis  L.,pn vate ;  Small, Boland E., 

than  P.,  sergeant;  Nason,  Samuel  E.,  private ;  Na-  private;  Smart,  Almond  0.,  captain;  Smith,  Amasa, 

Smith, 

sergeant; 

H.,  pri- 

jibby  H., 

\/ttntivn    M.,    |#i«TaiVo,     j.iv«m/u,     viaiik     n.,     privniv  ^       urivaM;,   oiiiiui,  iiiiiuui^  o.,  priviivu  ^   ouiiui,  BtflSOm 

Norton,  Eben  H.,  private;  Norton,  Leonard,  pri-  £.,  sergeant;  Smith,  Bice,  private;  Smith,  Samuel 

vate;  Nute.  Ivory  H.,  corporal;  Okes,  Geoi^  W.,  S.,  private;  Smith,  Stillman  C,  sergeant;  Smith, 

private;  O'Brion,   Lewis,   quartermaster;  Ordway,  WilAam,   private ;    Smith,   William   M.,   corporal; 

Moses,  private :  Osgood,  Henry  B^  Ist  lieutenant ;  Smith,  Woodbury,  private ;  Spaulding,  WaHis,  pri- 

Otis,  William  M.,  private;  Owen,  Elijah  J.  C,  pri-  vate;  Spenoer.  Joseph  T.,  private;  Spencer,  Josnua 

vate;  Owen,  Mark  L.  H..  private;  Owen,  Melville  C,  private;  Spinney,  James  P.,  private;  Spinney, 

C,  private;   Packard,   Charles  F.,  private:   Page,  Nicholas  £.,  sei^geant;   Spinney,  Stephen  S.,  pn- 

Amos  W..  Ist  lieutenant;  Palmer,  James  w.,  pri-  vate;    Stacy,  Uranus,  private;   Stanlev,  John  B., 

vate;  Parker,  Benjamin  F., private:  Parker,  Horace  private;  Staples,  Charles F.,oonioral;  staples, Will- 

B.,  private;  Parker  Joseph  D.,  Ist  lieutenant;  Paro-  lam  H.,  private;   Staples,  William  M.,   sergeant; 

dy,  John,  private;  Patch,  Jr.,  John, private;  Patter-  Steadfast,  Thomas  S.,  private ;  Stevens,  Charles  E., 
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Stover,  Eben,  private ;  Sweetsir,  John  W.,  oorponl ;  Angling,  John,  boy^  Pontoosua 

Swect%ir,  Stephen  £.,  private ;  owctt,  AuffustUB  D.,  Arthur,  Matthew,  si;^  qaartermaater.  Carondolet 

private ;  Tutts,  John  W.,  private ;  TuAb,  Wilson  C,  Atkinson,  Thoma«,  yeoman,  Kichmona. 

private;  Tapley,  David  6.,  private;  Tapley,  Will-  Baldwin,  Charles,  coal-hoaver,  Wyaluainff. 

lam  U.,  private;  Torbox,  Alphonso,  private;  Tar-  Bamum,  Jamea^noatswain's  niate.  New  IronaideB. 

box,  Georffo,  private  \  Tarbox,  Thomas  B.,  private ;  Barter,  Ouidon  H.,  landsman,  MinnebOta. 

Taylor,  Ciuvin  M.,  private ;  Taylor,  Daniel  b.,  oor-  Barton.  Thomas  C,  aeaman,  Uunchbaok. 


Alexander,  private ;  Wadsworth,  Mamhall  L.,  oor-  Brazell,  John,  quartermaster,  Biobmond. 

poral ;  Waitt,  John  H.,  private;  Wakefield,  Georoe  Breene,  John,  boatawain^s  mate.  Commodore  Perry, 

W.,  private;  Wakefield,  Qeoiyre  W.,  private:  Walk-  Brennen,  Christopher,  aeaman^  Colorado. 

er,  Georiico  Mm  aergeant ;   Wallinfffora,  Darnel,  pri-  Brinn,  Andrew,  seaman,  Miasi^sippi. 

vate ;   Walls,  Thomas,  private ;    Ward,  Oeor^  H.,  Brown,  Charles,  corporal  marines,  Colorado. 

captain;    Warren,   Chadboumo,    private;    Warren,  Brown,  James,  quarterma>ter,  Albatross. 


private }  Webber,  Orin  B.,  private ;  WcbW,  William  Brown,  Wilson,  landsman.  Uartlbrd. 

C.,  musician;  Weeks, Noah,  private ;  Welch, Charles  BrownoU,  William  P.,  cockswain,  Benton. 

H.,  private :    Welch,  Wentworth,  privute ;    Wells,  Brutsche,  Henry,  landsman,  Taconv. 

Alexander  B.,  corporal ;  Wells,  Hartley  L..  private ;  Buchanan,  David  M.,  apprentice,  Saratoga. 

Wells,  Octavus  £.,  private ;  Wentworth,  Albert  F.,  Buck,  James,  quartermaster,  Brooklyn, 

private;  Wentworth,  Bradford  H.,  private ;   Went-  Bums,  John  M.,  seaman,  Lackawanna, 

worth,  Enoch  J.,  pnvute;  Wentworth,  Henry,  pri-  Burton,  Albeit,  seaman,  Wabash. 

lif 

Ttcondcroga. 
shinoad. 
Casttidv,  Michael,'  landsman,  Lackawanna. 
Chandler,  James  B.,  cockswain,  Eichmond. 
Chaput,  Louis  6.,  landsman,  Lackawanna. 

.^.,  ««/.j^Mu,   .T.^K>uf  v^^uii  AS.,  vMtp^'im,   .TWKiu,  Charles,  Asten,  quarter-|(unner.  Signal. 

John  W.,  private ;  wigwin,  Mark  N.,  private ;  Wild»,  Clifford,  Robert  T.,  master-at-arms,  Monticcllo. 

Eraatns,  private ;  Wilkmson,  Steph,  private ;  Willey,  Colbert,  Patrick,  cockswain^  Commodore  HulL 

Andrew,  private :    Willey,   Frederick  L.,   private ;  Coleman,  John,  private  marme,  Colorado. 

Williams,  Joseph  B.,  corporal ;  Williams,  Jonah,  pri-  Conlan,  DennLt, 

" «        1      .».  .    Bi^  Bjjmniui^  2'iymouui. 

.,  private;  Wingate.  Jesse  B.,  corporal;  Winn,  Cooper,  John,  cockswain,  Brooklyn. 

Oliver  A.,  private;   Witham,  Jr.,  Jouah   W.,  pri-  Cooper,  John, quartcrmaater,  Brookl^-n. 

vate;   Woodsome,  Jamca  L.,  private;    Wormwood,  Corooiun,  Thomas  E.,  landsman,  CincinnatL 

John  P.,  private;    Worster,  Charles   H.,   private;  Corey.  William,  landsman,  Plymouth. 

Wright.  Georsre  C,  private;  York,  Charles  E.,  pri-  Coi»teUo,  John,  seaman,  Hartford, 

vate;  York,  Enoch,  private;  York,  George  H.,  pri-  Cotton,  Peter,  cockswain.  Baron  de  Kalb. 

vate;  York,  William  H.,  private;  Young,  Augustus  Crawford,  Alexander,  fireman,  Wyalusing. 

D.,  private ;  Young,  John,  private :  Young,  Orileaa  Crippe,  Thomas,  quartermaster,  Eiehmond. 

L.,  private.  Cromn,  Cornelius,  quartermaster,  Richmond. 

M.     »*!••>.      VT  t.t..*.i  Cutter,  George  W.,  landsman,  Powhatan. 

Tm  lliTai  MedaL — No   complete  list  of  the  Davis,  John,  quarter-gunner,  valley  City, 

sulors  who  have  received  the  medal  of  honor  Davis,  SamueiW.,  seaman,  Brooklyn, 

for  gallant  services  in  the  United  States  Navy  Deakm,  Charles,  boatewwn's  mate,  Richmond. 

h«  beenpnblished     The  following  i.  made  ap  ^S^'Sfl  J^i.'SdS^rN^^'^Si^^^ 

from  partial  lists  famished  to  us  by  the  Navy  Denham,  Austin,  seaman,  Kansas. 

Department     In  a  few  c.a8e8  the  medol  was  Deni$r,  J.  Henry,  sergeant  marines,  Brooklyn, 

forifeited  by  snhseqoent  bad  condnct,  and  snch  Dennis,  Kidutfd,  boatswain's  mate,  Brooklyn, 
names  are  dropped  from  this 
word  in  each  line  is  the  name 

Aheam,  Michael,  paymaster's  steward,  Kear»arge.  Dorman,  John,  seaman,  Carondelet. 

Anderson,  Aaron  (colored),  landHman,  Wyandotte.  Dougherty,  James,  private  marine,  Benioia. 

Andermn,  Kobcrt,  quartermaster.  Crusader.  Dougherty,  Patrick,  landsman,  Lackawanna. 

Andrews,  John,  seaman,  Benicia.  Dow,  Henry,  boatewaia'a  mate,  CindnnatL 


is  list      The  last    Densmore.  William,  boatewaln's  mate,  Ricumond. 
.  r.*  ♦k^  »^»»^i .         DitienbacD,  John,  quartermaster,  Nooeho. 
5  Of  the  vessel :         Boolen,  William,  cil-heaver,  Richmond. 
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Du  Moulin,  Frank,  appmitioe,  Sabine. 

Dimoan,  Adam,  boatswain's  mate,  Kichmond. 

Dunoaxi,  J.  K.  L.,  seaman.  Fort  Hindman. 

Dunn,  William,  quartermaater,  Monadnock. 

EdwanL^John,  captain  top,  Lackawanna. 

English,  Thomas,  qoartennaster,  Mew  Ironsides. 

Erickson,  John  P.,  captain  forecastle.  Pontoosuc. 

Farley,  William,  boatswain's  mate,  Marblehead. 

Farrel.  Edward,  quartermaster,  Owasoo. 

Ferrell,  John  H.,  pilot,  JNeosho. 

Fitzpatriok,  Thomas,  cockswain,  Hartford. 

Flood,  Thomas,  boy,  Ponsaoola. 

F07,  Charles  H.,  quartermaster,  Rhode  Island. 

Franklin,  Frederick,  quartermaster,  Colorado. 

Franks,  William  J.,  seaman,  Marmora. 

Freeman,  Martin,  pilot,  Hartford. 

Frisbee,  J.  B.,  j^nner's  mate,  Panola. 

F17,  Isaac  N..  ser^^ant  marines^  Tioonderoga. 

Giuxlner,  William,  seaman,  Oneida. 

Garrison,  James  R.,  ooal-heaver,  Hartford. 

Qnrvin,  William,  captain  forecastle,  Agawam. 

Giddinss,  Charles,  seaman,  Plymouth. 

Qile,  Frank  S.,  landsman,  Lehigh. 

Orabam,  Robert,  landsman,  Taoony. 

Oreonc,  John,  captain  forcastle,  Vamna. 

Griffiths,  John,  captain  forecastle,  Bantiago  de  Cuba. 

Griswold.  Luke  M.,  seaman,  Rhode  Island. 

Ilaflfee,  Edmund,  quarter-gunner.  New  Ironsides. 

Haley,  James^  captain  forecastle,  Kearsaige, 

Halford,  William,  cockswain,  Saginaw. 

Halsteaa,  William,  cockswain,  Brooklyn. 

Hamilton,  Hugh,  cockswain,  Richmond. 

Hamilton,  Richard,  coal-heaver,  picket-boat  No.  1. 

Hamilton,  Thomas  W.,  quartermaster,  CindnnatL 

Ham.  Mark  G.,  carpenter's  mate,  Kearsarge. 

Hanaran,  John,  seaman,  Franklin. 

Haroourt,  Thomas,  seaman,  Minnesota. 

Harding.  Thomas,  captain  forecastle.    Montiocllo. 

Harley,  Bernard,  seaman,  picket- boat  No.  1. 

Harrington,  Daniel,  landsman,  Pocahontas. 

Harrison,  Gfoorae  H.,  feaman,  kearsaige. 

Hawkins,  Chanes,  seaman,  A^rawam. 

Hayden,  Cyrus,  carpenter,  Colorado. 

Ilayden,  John,  apprentice,  Saratoga. 

Hayden,  Joseph  B.,  quartermaster,  Tioonderoga. 

Hayes,  John,  cockswain,  Kearsarge. 

Hayes,  Thomas,  cockswain^  Richmond. 

Hickman,  John,  fireman,  Richmond. 

Hill,  John,  quarter-gunner,  Kansas. 

Hinnesran,  William,  fireman,  Acawam. 

Holt.  Geonyre,  quarter-gunner,  Plymouth. 

Hood.  Alexander,  quartermaster,  Ceres. 

Horton,  James,  gunner's  mate,  Montauk. 

Horton,  Lewis  A.,  seaman,  Rhode  Island. 

Houghton,  Edward  J.,  seaman,  piokeMxMit  No.  1. 

Howard,  Martin,  landi^man,  Taoony. 

Howard,  Peter,  ooatswain's  mate,  Mississippi. 

Hudson,  Michael,  sergeant  marines.  Brooklyn. 

Huskey,  Michael,  fireman,  Carondeiet. 

Hvland,  John,  seaman,  Signal. 

Iriam,  Joseph,  seaman,  Brooklyn. 

Irving,  John,  cockswain,  Broolclvn. 

Irving,  Thomas,  oookswun,  Lehigh. 

Irwin,  Nidiolas,  seaman,  Brooklyn. 

James,  John  H.,  captain  top.  Richmond. 

Jenkins,  Thomas,  seaman,  Cincinnati. 

Johnson,  Henry,  seaman.  Metacomet. 

Johnson,  John,  seaman,  Kansas. 

Johnson,  William  P.,  landsman,  Fort  Hindman. 

Jones,  Andrew,  boatswain's  mate,  Chickasaw. 

Jones,  John,  landsman,  Rhode  Island. 

Jones,  John  £.,  quartermaster,  Oneida. 

Jones,  Thomas,  cockswain,  Ticondcrosa. 

Jones,  William,  captain  top,  Richmond. 

Jordan,  Robert,  cockswain,  Minne^ta. 

Jordan,  Thomas,  quartermaster,  Galena. 

Kane,  Thomas,  captain  hold,  Nereus. 

Kelley,  John,  fireman,  Ceres. 

Kendrick,  Thomas,  cockswain,  Oneida. 

Kenna,  Bainett,  quartermaster,  Brooklyn. 


Kenyon,  Charles,  fireman.  Galena. 

Kersey,  Thomas,  seaman,  Plymouth.  , 

King,  Uuffh,  seaman,  Iroquois. 

King,  R.  H.,  landsman,  picket-boat  No.  1. 

Kinnaird,  Samuel  W.,  landsman,  Lackawanna. 

Laifey,  Biiortlett,  seaman.  Petrel. 

Lakin,  Daniel,  seaman.  Commodore  Perry. 

Lann,  John  8.,  landsman,  Mynolia. 

Laverty,  John,  fireman,  Wyamsing. 

LawBonj  John,  landsman,  Hartlbrd. 

Lear,  Nicholas,  quartermaster.  New  Ironsidea. 

Lee,  James  H.,  seaman,  Keantaige. 

Leland,  George  W.^  gimner's  mate,  Lehigh. 

Leon.  Pierre,  captain  forecastle.  Baron  de  Kalb. 

Lloyd,  Bezgamin,  cool-heaven  Wyalusing. 

Lloyd,  John  W.,  cockswain,  WyalusinK. 

Logan,  Hugh,  captain  afteiguard,  Rho<M  Island. 

Lucy,  John,  boy,  Minnesota. 

Lukes,  William  F.,  landsman,  Colorado. 

Lvons,  Thomas,  boatswain's  mate,  Pensaoola. 

McClelland,  Matthew,  fireman,  Richmond. 

McCloud,  James,  captain  foretop,  Colorado. 

McCormiok,  Micnael,  boatswain's  mate.  Signal. 

McCullock,  Adam,  seaman,  Lackawanna. 

McDonald,  John,  boatswain's  mate.  Baron  de  Kalb. 

McFarland,  James,  captain  tbrecastle,  Harttbrd. 

McGowan,  John,  quartermaster^  Varuna. 

McHugh,  Martin,  seaman,  Cincinnati. 

Mcintosh,  James,  captain  top,  Richmond. 

McKonzie,  Alexander,  boatswain's  mate,  Colondo. 

MoKnight,  William,  cockswain,  Varuna. 

McNamera,  Michael,  private  marine,  Benida. 

McWilliams,  George  W.,  landsman,  Pontoosuc 

Machon,  James,  boy,  Brooklyn. 

Mack,  Alexander,  captain  top,  Brooklyn. 

Mack,  John,  seaman,  Hendnck  Hudson. 

Mackie,  John^  corporal  of  marines.  Galena. 

Madden,  WilUam,  ooal-heaver,  Brooklyn. 

Maddin,  Edward,  seaman,  Franklin. 

Martin,  Edward,  quartermaster,  Galena. 

Martin,  James,  sergeant  marines,  Richmond. 

Martin,  William,  toatswain's  mate,  Benton. 

Martin,  William,  seaman,  Varuna. 

Mellov,  Hugh,  seaman,  Fort  Hindman. 

Melvule,  Cnarles,  seaman,  Haitibrd. 

Merton,  James  F.,  landsman,  Colorado. 

MiflSin,  James,  engineer's  cook,  Brooklyn. 

Miller,  Andrew,  seigeant  marines,  Richmond. 

Miller,  James,  quartermaster,  Marblehead. 

Milliken,  Daniel  6.,  quarter-gunner.  New  Ironaides. 

Mills,  Charles,  seaman,  Minnesota. 

Montgomery,  Robert,  captain  afterguard,  Agawam. 

Moore,  Charles,  seaman,  Kearsaige. 

Moore,  Charles,  landsman,  Marblehead. 

Moore,  Geor^,  seaman,  Rhode  Island. 

Moora,  William,  boatswain's  mate,  Benton. 

Moigan,  James  H.,  captain  top,  Richmond. 

Morrison,  John  G^  oockswsin.  Galena. 

Morton,  Charles  W.,  boatswain's  mate,  Benton. 

Mullen,  Patrick,  boatswain's  mate,  Don. 

Naylor,  David,  landsman,  Oneida. 

Neil.  John.  <|uarter-gunner,  Agawam. 

New  land,  William,  seaman,  Oneida. 

Nibbe,  John  H.,  quartermaster.  Petrel. 

Nichols,  William,  quartermaster,  Brooklyn. 


Nugent,  Christopher,  sen^eant  marines.  Fort  Henry. 
O'  nrien,  Oliver,  cockswain,  Canandaigua. 


Orteflia,  John,  seaman,  Saratoga. 
Osborne,  John,  seaman,  Juniata. 
Oviatt,  Miles  M.,  corporal  of  marines,  Brooklyn. 
Owens,  Michael,  private  marine,  Colorado. 
Parker,  Alexander,  boatswain's  mate,  Portsmonth. 
Parker,  William,  captain  afterguard,  Cayuga. 
Parks,  George,  captain  forecastle,  Richmond. 
Pease,'  Joachim  (colored),  seaman,  Kearsaigo. 
Peck,  Oscar  E.,  boy,  Varuna. 
Pelham,  William,  landsman,  Hartford. 
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Perry,  Thomas,  boatswain's  mate,  Kearanrfre. 

PetttTson,  A)ft«d,  seaman,  Commodore  Perry. 

Phinne^.  William,  boatswain's  mate,  Lackawanna. 

Pile.  Ricnard,  seaman,  Kansas, 

Poole,  William  B.,  quartermaster,  Kearsarge. 

-Powers,  John,  seaman,  Plymouth. 

Pranoe,  Geor^.  captun  maintop,  Tioonderoga. 

PrestoiL  John,  landsman,  Oneida. 

Prioe^  lixlwaia,  oookswain,  Brooklyn. 

Province,  George,  seaman,  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Purvis,  Huifh,  private  marine,  AlaskjL 

Pyne.  George,  seaman,  Magnolia. 

Bananan,  John,  oorporal  marines,  Minnesota. 

Bead,  Charles  A.,  cockswain,  Ketawrgt, 

Bead,  Georxe  £.,  seaman,  Keanoiige. 

Beed,  GharleS|  seaman.  Magnolia. 

Began,  Jeremiah,  quartermaster,  Galena. 

^ce,  Charles,  ooal-heaver,  Agawam. 

Bichards,  Lewis,  quartermaster,  Pensaoola. 

Bingsold,  Edward,  cockswain,  Wabash. 

Boantree,  James  S.,  sergeant  marines,  Oneida. 

Boberts,  James,  seaman,  Agawam. 

Bobinson,  Alexander,  boatswain's  mate,  Howquah. 

Bobinson,  Charles,  boatswain's  mate.  Baron  de  Kolb. 

Bobinson,  John,  captain  hold.  Yucca. 

Bogers,  Samuel  F.,  quartermaster,  Colorado. 

Bountiy,  John,  fireman,  Montauk. 

Bush,  John,  fireman,  Richmond. 

Byan,  Bichard,  seaman,  Hartford. 

Sapp,  Iaaa<^  seaman,  Shenandoah. 

SaundeiB.  John,  quartermaster,  Keaifsargo. 

Savage,  Ansella,  seaman,  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Schuo,  George,  cockswain,  Hendnck  Hudson. 

Seanor,  James,  master-at-arms.  Chickasaw. 

Sovoarer,  Benjamin,  seaman,  liatteras  Expedition. 

Seward,  Bichard,  paymaster's  steward.  Commodore. 

Sharp,  Hendnck,  sesman,  Bichmond. 

Shepjaixl,  L.  C,  seaman,  Wabash. 

Sheridan,  James,  quartermaster,  Oneida. 

Shipman,  William,  cockswain,  Tioonderoga. 

Shivers,  John,  private  marine,  Minnesota. 

Simkini^,  Lebbeus,  cockswain,  Bichmond. 

Smith,  Charles  H.,  cockswain,  Bhode  Island. 

Smith,  Edwin,  seaman.  Whitehead. 

Smith,  James,  fintt  captain  foreoutle,  Bichmond. 

Smith,  Jnmes,  seamsn,  Kansas. 

Smith,  John,  captain  forecastle,  Lackawanna. 

Smith,  John,  second  captain  top,  Bichmond. 

Smith,  Oloff,  cockswain,  Richmond. 

Smith,  Thomaa,  seaman,  Magnolia. 

Smith,  Walter  B.,  seaman,  Richmond. 

Smith,  William,  quartermaster,  Kearsarge. 

Smith,  William,  Acaman,  picket-boat  No.  1. 

Smith.  William  M.,  corpora*  marines,  Brooklyn. 

Sprowie,   David,   orderly    sergeant   marine  guard, 

Richmond. 
Stanley,  William  A.,  shellman,  Hartford. 
Sterling,  James  £.,  coal-heaver,  Brooklyn. 
Stewart,  James,  corporal  marine  guard,  Plymouth. 
Stoddard,  James,  seaman,  Marmora. 
Stout,  Richard,  landsman,  Issac  Smith. 
Strahan,  Kobert,  captain  top,  Kearsaige. 
Sullivan,  James,  seaman,  Agawam. 
Sullivan,  John,  Dcaman,  Monticello. 
Sullivan,  Timothy,  cockswain,  Louisville. 
Summers,  Bobert,  quartermai*ter,  Tioonderoga. 
Swanson,  John,  seaman,  Santia^ro  de  Cuba. 
Swatton,  Edward,  seaman,  Santiago  de  Cube. 
Talbott,  William,  caotain  forecastle,  Louinvillc. 
Tallentine,  James,  quarter-gunner,  Taoony. 
Taylor,  Geoige,  armorer,  Lackawanna. 
Taylor,  Thomas,  cockswain,  Metacomet 
Taylor,  William  6.,  captain  forecastle,  Ticondoroga. 
Tbielbeiig,  Henry,  seaman,  Minnesota. 
Thompson,  Henry,  private  marine,  Minnesota. 
Thompson,  William,  signal  quarterma»tor,  Mohican. 
Tobin,  Paul,  landnroan,  Plymouth. 
Todd,  Samuel,  quartermaster,  Brooklyn. 
Tomlin,  A.  J.,  corporal  marine;*,  Wabash. 
Tripp,  Otliniel,  boats^rnin's  mate,  Seucca. 


Troy,  William,  seaman,  Colorado. 
Truett,  Alexander  H.,  oocluwain.  Bichmond. 
Vantine,  Joseph  £.,  fireman,  Bicnmond. 
Vaughan,  P.  B..  seigeant  marines,  Mississippi. 
Vemey,  James  W.,  quartermaster,  Pontoosua 
Wsgff,  Maurice,  cockswain,  Bhode  Island. 
Wtfd,  James,  quarter-gunner,  lAckawanna. 
Warren,  David,  cockswain,  Monticello. 


Susquehanna. 

,     .  >Pi  Benicia, 

Wells,  William,  quartermaster,  Bichmond. 
White,  Joseph^  cockswain,  New  Ironsides. 
Whitfield,  Daniel,  quartermaster,  Lackawanna, 
Wilcox,  Franklin  L.,  seanum,  Minnesota. 

Wilkes, ,  landsman,  picket-boat  No.  1. 

Wilkea,  Perry,  pilot,  SiffnaL 
Williams,  Anthony,  aaiJmaker's  mate,  Pontoosuc^ 
Williama,  Augustus,  seaman,  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
Williams,  John,  boatswain's  mate,  Mohican. 
Williams,  John,  captain  muntop.  Pawnee. 
Williama,  John,  seaman.  Commodore  Perry. 
Williams,  Peter,  seaman.  Monitor. 
Williams,  Bobert,  siirnol  quartermaster,  Benton. 
Williams,  William,  landsman.  Lehigh. 
Willis,  Richard,  cockswain,  Mew  Ironsides. 
Wood,  Bobert  B.,  cockswain,  Minnesota. 
Woods,  Samuel,  seaman,  Minnesota. 
Woon,  John,  boatswain's  mate,  Pittsbnigh. 
Woram,  Charlea  B.,  seaman,  Oneida. 
Wright,  Edward,  quartermaster,  Cayuga. 
Wright,  William,  yeoman,  Monticeflo. 
Young,  Edward  B.,  cockswain.  Galena. 
Toung,  Horatio  N.,  seaman.  Lehigh. 
Young,  William,  boatswain's  mate,  Cayuga. 
(See  colored  plate  facing  page  829.) 

MEMORIAL  DAT.  With  the  busy  Aoglo- 
Saxon  race,  holidays  are  of  comparatively  slow 
growth.  Protestants  have  few  saints  of  such 
generally  recognized  prominence  that  with 
common  consent  days  can  be  set  apart  to  their 
honor,  and,  even  if  they  had,  popular  prejudice 
against  blocking  the  wheels  of  commerce  would 
probably  check  the  multiplication  of  holidays. 
The  more  mercurial  Latins  have  a  dozen  holi- 
days where  we  have  one,  and  the  Mother 
Church  has  always  stood  ready  to  encourage 
her  children  to  their  observance. 

Ohristmas  and  New  Yearns  were  brought 
over  the  ocean  from  tlie  old  country.  Thanks- 
giving grew  out  of  Puritan  customs,  and  was 
local  until  after  the  civil  war.  Washington's 
Birthday  and  the  Fourth  of  July  were  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  war  for  independence, 
and  with  these  we  were  content  for  the  better 
part  of  a  century. 

Memorial  Day,  or,  as  it  was  at  first  known  to 
the  Northern  States,  *^  Decoration  Day,*'  is  the 
last  one  added  to  the  list,  and  it  will  probably 
be  many  years  before  the  number  is  increased. 
The  observance  of  this  day  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  at  tlie  South  before  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities. It  was  inaugurated  there  by  Southern 
women,  who,  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees, 
established  the  custom  each  year  in  early 
spring  of  decorating  with  flowers  the  graves  of 
their  dead.  When  the  war  closed,  the  custom 
had  become  quite  general,  and  an  unwritten 
law  had  fixed  upon  the  SOth  of  May  as  the  day 
for  its  observance.  At  the  North,  while  simi- 
lar services  bad  been  inaugurated,  no  especial 
unanimity  developed  until  1868,  when  for  the 
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first  time  the  same  date  was  adopted,  and  the  Let  no  wanton  foot  tread  rudely  on  sncb  hallowed 

daily  papers  of  that  year  contain  the  earliest  ground.    Let  pleasimt  paths  invite  the  coinmff  and 

general  indications  of  a  popular  movement,  f^^^^wverentvieitoni  and  fond  moumcrB.  fetoo 

K^uc>tM   !«**  VI.MV/110  V*   »  |/w|^uiux    ujiw T oiufTu b.  vandalwm  of  avance  or  neglect,  no  ravages  of  time. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Repubhc,  then  in  the  testify  to  the  present  or  t^  the  coming  generationi 

early  days  of  its  organization,  naturally  took  that  we  have  forgotten  as  a  people  the  cost  of  a  tree 

the  lead  in  establishing  precedents  for  the  and  undivided  republic 

suitable  observance  of  the  anniversary  that  "' other  eyes  ffrow  dull,  and  other  hands  slack.  ^^ 

i.««  «^«,  K^«^.«>.^  o/v  »/.nA..»i  Other  hearts  cold  in  the  solemn  trust,  ours  shall  keep 

has  now  become  so  general      ^        ^  ^,        ^  it  well  as  long  as  the  light  and  warmth  of  life  remain. 

When  it  IS  remembered  that  probably  not  a  Let  us,  then,  at  the  time  appointed,  gather  around 

single  family  fairly  naturalized  in  the  United  their  sacred  remains  and  garland   the   passionless 

States  was  wholly  exempt  from  the  casualties  mounds  above  them  with  the  choicest  flowers  of 

of  war,  it  ,«ar  be  readily  «nde«tood   hcM.  SJl^S^SS'l^iL'roJ^ll^i'n'S^'mfpS^ 

Strongly  the  day  and  its  asMCiations  appealed  ence  renew  our  pledges  to  aid  and  assist  those  wliom 

to  the  popular  heart.     At  first  its  observance  they  have  left  among  us,  a  sacred  charge  upon  a  na- 

was  especially  cultivated  in  rnral  neighbor-  tion*8  gratitude— the  soldioi's  and  sidloPs  widow  and 

hoods  and  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  for  a  time  °'?]'*°\,                 -  ,,               _.     .     i..  i. .   . 

it  was  doubtful  if  the  larger  dtie.  would  ever  .uSji^'S.£TS^^*;rrC;'3i'if^l'S; 

adopt  the  custom.   In  the  course  of  time,  now-  kept  up  from  year  to  year,  while  a  survivor  of  the 

ever,  with  the  perfected  organization  of  the  war  remains  to  honor  the  memory  of  his  departed 

Grand  Army,  it  assumed  such  prominence  that  comrades.    He  earnestly  desires  tlie  public  press  to 

business   was  practically  suspended,  and  the  fa"  attention  to  this  order,  imd  lend  its  fKendly  aid 

t/uoi  «oo    T  oo   |/««^t,tv««v   oi^i/w-w^^-,   €«^   •*"«  ju  bnngmg  it  to  the  notice  of  comrades  in  all  parts  of 

great  centers  of  population  recognized  the  ap-  the  counter  m  time  for  simultaneous  comi^iance 

propriateness  of  the  simple  ceremonies.  tijcrewith. 

To  the  rising  generation,  of  course,  the  day  Depaitment  commsnderB  will  use  every  effort  to 

now  carries  comparatively  small  significance.  ™*^®  ***^  ®"*®'  effective. 

It  is  welcomed  as  a  holiday  and  devoted  largely  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 

to  sports  and  merry-making,  and,  however  in-  National  Encampment  at  Providence,  1877 : 

appropriate  this  may  seem  to  the  older  gen-  Inasmuch  aa  there  have  been  some  differences  of 

eration  to  whom  the  realities  of  war  are  still  opinion."  ^  the  intent  and  meaning  of  Memorial 

a  terrible  memory,  it  is  inevitable  and  must  &.^%^f°??.PrVf^^^^^^ 

probably  increase  as  time  passes.   The  veterans  imJ  Kegulations,  and,  therefore,  Rea^vtd,  That  the 

who  march  in  the  ranks  to  decorate  the  graves  Onmd  Army  of  the  Bcpublic  seeks  thus  to  preserve 

of  their  former  comrades  must  diminish  from  'he  memory  of  those  only  who  fought  m  defense  of 

year  to  year,  and  the  interest  of  the  occasion  the  national  unity. 

must  diminish  in  a  like  ratio,  but  for  a  genera-  The  following  was  adopted  at  the  encamp- 

tion  to  come  the  number  of  survivors  will  be  ^^^^  ^^  Springfield,  Mass.,  June,  1878:    **i2o- 

strong  enough  to  lend  H  dignity  to  the  proceed-  ^l^^^  That  all  flags  hoisted  on  Memorial  Day, 

ings,  and  the  future  of  Memorial  Day  must  be  ^  **  half-mast."    Among  the  procee<lings  is 

governed  by  circumstances  that  at  present  no  the  following  nnder  date  of  April  17,  1878: 

one  can  foresee.  1*  Memorial  Day — Observance  of  Memorial  Day  is 

The  official  history  of  the  day  is  found,  for  ^^i^S^^.^y-      . 

thp  moftt  imrt   in  the  nroopedinim  of  thA  Grand  -  ^'  Pnvate  mrcumstanccs  may  excu*»c  a  comrade 

ine  most  pari,  m  tne  proceedings  ot  ine  urana  j^,^  ^1,^  observance :  but  a  po^t  that  fails  or  rci\]8es 

Army  of  the  Republic.    It  was  fonnally  estob-  should  be  subjected  to  disdpline. 

lished  by  Commander-in-Chief  John  A.  Logan,  8.  Where  a  post  fails  to  observe  the  day,  it  is  not 

in  the  following  general  order :  obligatory  on  a  member  of  the  post 

4.  The  manner  or  form  of  the  observance  left  to  the 

The  80th  day  of  May,  1868,  is  designated  for  the  poets, 
purpose  of  strewing  with  flowers  or  otherwise  deco-  6.  Neither  the  commander-in-chief  nor  the  de- 
rating the  graves  of  comrades  who  died  in  defense  of  partment  commander  has  any  authority  to  prescribe 
their  country  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  whoso  a  plan  for  the  observance  of  Memorial  Pay. 
bodies  now  fie  in  almost  every  city,  village,  and  ham-  Ia  it  the  duty  of  poets  or  comrades  to  observe  Me- 
let  churchyard  in  the  land.  In  this  observance  no  morial  Dav  without  9Siy  other  authorization  or  direc- 
form  of  ceremony  is  prescribed,  but  posts  and  com-  tion  tlian  that  ohtained  in  the  Bules  and  Scgulations, 
rades  will  in  their  own  way  arrange  such  fitting;  Ferv-  Chapter  V,  Article  XIV  f 

ices  and  testimonials  of  respect  as  circumstaLces  may  Is  it  diBcretionair  with  posts  and  comrades  whether 

permit.  they  shall  observe  Memorial  Day  f 

We  are  organized,  comrades,  as  our  regulations  toll  Would  the  failure  of  a  post  to  make  arrangements 

us,  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  '*  of  prcserv-  for  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day  as  a  post,  relieve 

lug  and  strengthening  tho»e  kind  and  fhitomal  leel-  any  member  of  that  post  fix>m  the  duty  ot  its  observ- 

ings  which  ^ave  bound  together  the  soldiers,  sailors,  ance  ? 

and  marines  who  united  to  suppress  the  late  rebel-  Do  the  Rules  and  Regulations  leave  the  method  of 

lion.''     What  can  aid  more  to  assure  this  result  than  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day,  and  the  arran^ 

by  cherishing  tenderly  the  memory  of  our  heroic  ments  thcrct'or,  to  the  discretion  of  posts  and  oom- 

dead,  who  made  their  breasts  a  barricade  between  our  radcs  f 

country  and  its  foes  ?    Their  soldier  lives  were  the  Has    the   commander-in-chief,  or   a    department 

reveille  of  fi'eedom  to  a  race  in  chains,  and  their  commander,  authority  to  prescribe  any  plan  of  action 

deaths  the  tattoo  of  rebellious  tynmnv  in  arms.     We  bv  posts  in  the  arrangements  for  the  observance  of 

should  guard  their  graves  with  sacred  vigilance.    All  Memorial  Day,  or  to  interfere  with  the  arrangement 

that  the  consecrated  wealth  and  taste  of  the  nation  of  anv  post  or  comrade  for  its  observance,  either  as  a 

can  add  to  their  adornment  and  security  is  but  a  fit-  post  oy  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  potsts,  or 

ting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  slam  detenders.  as  comrades  individually  7 
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1.  I  answer  tiie  flnt  question  in  general  terms  in  hi:*  jurisdiction,  the  oommander-in-cbief  may,  in  his 
the  affirmative.  I  oonsidor  that  the  Kules  and  Ke^u-  discretion,  approve  or  revoke  the  order  of  the  depart- 
Itttions  enjoin  upon  evcr^  post  and  comrade  the  duty  ment  commander. 

of  observmg  Memorial  Day,  and  that  this  provision  I  mav  add,  in  application  of  the  foregoing  principles 

creates  the  duty,  whether  any  orders  are  issued  by  to  the  facts  which  suggested  the  questions  submitted, 

department  or  national  authority  or  not.  that   no   deportment    encampment  or   depaftment 

2.  The  nature  of  the  duty  makes  each  comrade,  commander  has  the  power  to  order  various  po»ts  to 
necessarily,  the  Judge  of  how  he  shall  perfonn  it.  It  send  delecates  to  a  committee  which  8hall  control 
is  analogous  to  the  obligation  which  he  assumes  to  re-  their  action  as  posts  upon  any  public  occasion,  be- 
lieve the  wants  of  a  needy  commde,  or  his  duty  to  cause : 

attend  the  meetings  of  his  post.    Each  of  these  duties  1.  Such  action  is  in  effect  forming  a  new  organi- 

will  be  acknowlec^ed  by  a  oomrade  who  feels  hb  re-  lation,  unknown  to  our  Sules  and  negulation:*,  and 

sponsibility  as  a  member  of  the  order.    Yet,  ftt>m  the  giving  it  a  oommand  which  belongs  to  the  senior 

nature  of  the  case,  no  post  can  say  what  private  cir-  officer  present, 

oumstances  are  aufficient  to  excuse  a  member  fVom  2.  Such  action^  where  pecuniary  expense  is  to  be 

giving  charity  in  any  particular  instance,  nor  whether  incurred  under  direction  of  such  committee,  is  givin]< 

e  properly  waives  the  obligations  to  attend  a  meet-  to  an  unauthorised  body  the  power  to  levy  a  special 

in|^  in  favor  of  another  dutv  which  seems  to  him  to  tax  upon  the  posts  concerned, 

claim  the  preference.    In  all  these  matters  the  Grand  Of  course,  any  number  of  posts,  conveniently  lo- 

Anny  must  leave  tlie  conduct  of  each  comrade  to  his  cated  for  the  purpose,  may  voluntarily  combine  for 

own  sense  of  riffbt.  any  lawibl  object^  and  may  act,  through  a  committee 

In  tlie  case  of  a  post  I  think  somewhat  less  discre-  of  their  own  choice,  as  they  see  lit,  iu  securing  their 

tion  is  allowable.    Posts  are  organized,  among  other  object,  and  in  collecting  the  means  for  defraying  the 

things,  for  just  this  purpose.  The  perpetuation  ot  the  expense  incurred. 

memory  of  our  Ikllen  comrades,  not  only  among  our-  i         ^^      «  i.i.                          al           • 

selvee,  but  in  the  grateful  regard  of  the  whole  people,  In  spite  Of  thew  measnres  the  anDivenary 

whose  life  they  saved,  by  our  annual  procesdon^  to  was  still  popularly  known  as  Decoration  Day 

the  resting-places  of  the  heroic  dead  and  the  floral  at  the  North,  and  the  following  was  adopted  at 

dcoojations  ot*  their  urns,  is  oneof  the  most  prominent  the  encampment  at  Baltimore,  1 882 : 
and  beautiful  objects  of  our  order,  none  the  loss  un- 

portant  that  it  was  not  inaugurated  till  ailer  Uio  Grand  That  the  commander-in-chief  be  requested  to  is- 

Army  had  been  some  time  in  existence.    I  think,  iue  a  general  order  calling  the  attention  of  the  offlceni 

theretoro,  that  a  post  which  should  omit  this  oeremo-  and  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublio,  and 

nial  repeatedly,  or  for  a  frivolous  cause,  or  which  ot  the  people  at  W,  to  the  fiw^  that  the  proper  desig- 

should  deliberately  pass  nsolutions  of  contempt  for  »**><>?  ^'^  May  80  is  Memorial  Day,  and  to  request 

the  observance  of  it— if  such  a  thing  can  be  imagined  that  it  may  be  always  so  called, 

-would  be  •menable  to  discinline  by  higher  authorirj  Jn  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Army,  A  r- 

as  properly  as  if  it  should  fail  for  a  louir period  to  hold  ..  ,    ^-i-tt-  r«k«,**^«  \t   m^^A^  «-  4v>ii^«.«  . 

mebtiiJgs,  or  in  its  capacity  as  a  post  should  commit  ^'cl®  ^'^t  Chapter  V,  reads  as  follows : 

any  other  act  of  insubordination.  The   national  encampment   hereby  establishes  a 

§.  If  the  post  to  which  any  comrade  belongs  were  Memorial  Day,  to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the 

to  fiiil  to  make  arrangements  for  the  observance  of  the  Grsnd  Army  of  the  Republic,  on  the  80th  day  of  Bfay 

day,  I  think  it  would  not  be  obligatory  upon  such  annually,  in  commemoration  of  the   deeds  of  our 

oonffade  to  engage  in  any  public  ceremonies  in  its  ob-  feUcn  comrades.    When  such  day  occurs  on  Sunday, 

servance.     Yet,  if  inclination  prompts  him  to  join  ^e  succeeding  day  shall  be  observed^  except  where, 

with  some  other  post,  or  to  sssemble  with  other  com-  by  legal  enactment,  the  preceding  day  is  made  a  legal 

ndea,  or  alone  to  visit  and  decorate  the  craves  of  the  holidji^,  when  such  day  shall  be  observed. 

fallen,  such  voluntary  service  will  be  a  feominy  ex-  ,«.      -^i^^j-ans  of  New  Jersey  were  it  is  be- 

£rBrtston  of  the  sentimenU  which  the  Grand  Army  „  ^"?  vewrans  or  x^ew  jersey  were,  ii;  is  oe- 

iculcates  and  fosters.  Jieved,  the  first  to  make  a  stated  effort  to  se- 

4.  The  Rules  and  Regulations  prescribe  the  observ-  core  legislative  action  in  regard  to  legalizing 

anpe  of  the  day  by  the  members  of  the  order.    The  the  day  ns  a  holiday.     In  their  proceedings  is 

5Lr7«.XrZ.Cro,"r.^3«1o^^'^;^J  f-^^,*^  '<>""-»8  ««'>"«*<"'.  "^  Oomn.de 

ulations,  the  duty  tni  devolves  upon  each  post.    It  ^  ^^^  • 

Is  generally  the  case  throughout  the  country  that  TF^ervof,  The  annual  encampment  of  the  Depart- 
there  is  only  one  post  in  each  town  or  village,  and,  ment  of  New  Jersey  of  1674,  appointed  a  oomuiittce 
therefore,  the  day  has  been  usually  observed  oy  each  to  use  every  honorable  means  to  have  an  act  passed 
post  in  its  own  way.  In  cities,  where  there  are  more  bv  the  Legislature  of  the  State  making  the  80th  day 
posts  than  one,  ana  where  there  are,  perhaps,  differ-  ot  May  a  legal  holiday ;  and 

ent  cemeteries  to  be  visited,  it  has  been  the  custom,  Wh^r^us,  The  effi>rts  of  this  committee  heretofore 

and  an  entirely  proper  one,  for  several  posts  to  unite  put  foith  to  secure  the  passage  of  said  act  have  failed ; 

voluntarily  in  this  service.  and 

ft.  The  ordinary  duties  of  a  department  commander  WhtrtM^  The  evidence  of  its  justice  and  propriety 

relate  to  his  department  as  a  whole.    On  occasions  accumulates  as  the  years  roll  by  :  tbercforo 

when  the  whole  department  is  ordered  out.  or  assem-  Refolved^  That  the  committees  having  this  matter  in 

bles  for  any  duty,  he  takes  oommand.     when  a  post  charge  be  and  are  hereby  instructed  to  press  to  the 

is  assembled  by  itself,  or  when  several  posts  unite  uttermost  the  passage  of  a  bill  that  will  secure  the  de- 

voluntarily,  for  the  purpose  of  a  parade,  a  reception,  sired  end. 

or  a  fair,  or  any  tucb  object,  the  department  com-  Action  on  the  lost  two  resolutions  wss  deferred  un- 

mander  would  hardly  assume  the  direction  of  affairs,  til  the  following  momimr.    No  fUrther  business  being 

If  one  oojtt,  or  any  number  of  iK>9ts,  were  to  assemble  presented,  the  counsel  adjourned, 

or  onmoine  for  an  illegal  ohject,  or  one  detrimental  to  -.          ^       ^i                      •     *•         i?  i-i          j 

the  interests  of  the  order,  the  department  com-  On  motion,  the  commnnication  of  Comrade 

mander  would  have  the  right,  and  it  would  be  hia  Barrows,  inreferenoe  to  having  the  representa- 

duty,  to  interfere  and  stop  such  proceedings.  tiyes  of  this  department  at  the  next  national 

(Nearly,  whatever  right  a  department  compander  encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R.  offer  a  resolution 

has  in  his  own  department,  the  commander-in-chief    _.. ,   ./;       .        a^      i    f> r  *u     rr   •*   i 

has  throughout  the  oidcr,  and  if  the  department  with  the  view  to  ask  Congress  of  the  United 

oommander  interferes  in  matters  rolatin^  to  a  post  in  States  to  pass  resolutions  making  the  80tn  day 
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of  May  a  national  holidnj,  was  received  and  sequent  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  *^  Gongres- 

adopted.  docal  Record/^ 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  The  U.  S.  Senate  generally,  and  the  Honse 

encampment  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  act  sometimes,  adjourned  over  Memorial  Day,  and 

Jassed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  in  1878  both  houses  adjourned,  tht?  Senate,  "  in 

ersey,  making  May  80  a  l^al  holiday,  re-  order  that  members  might  take  partiu  the  in- 

ported  as  follows :  teresting  ceremonies  " ;  the  House,  *'  as  a  mark 

Chablbb  BuRBowa,  Esq.,  Dept.  CommaDder.  ^^  "^P^:^  ^  J^®  memory    of  the  illustrious 

Comrade :    1  am  sorry  to  say  this  bUl  was  defeated  dead/'    But  tiie    law  allowing  pay  for  legal 

in  the  Senate  yesterday.  With  the  assistanoe  of  others  holidays  to  the  employes  in  the  Government 

I  got  it  throujfh  the  lower  house  without  difficulty.  Printing- Office  does  not  include  Memoriid  Day 

It  was  introduced  at  my  request  by  Col.  Geo.  Patter-  :„  ♦  k^  liot  of  anfth  dava.  nor  haa  Oonm-Aafl  pvpf 

son,  member  ftom  MonmSuth,  who  took  charge  of  }°  V  aI^  a          ^^  ?a       i?       H^l^       I 

aud  advocated  it.    No  serious  opposition  was  made  legalized  the  day  as  a  holiday,  though  petitioned 

to  it.    It  passed  the  House  day  before  yesterday.    As  by  the  Grand  Army  to  do  so.     The  Legislature 

BOOD  as  it  got  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  unexpected  op-  of  New  York,  by  Chap.  577  of  laws  of  1878| 

pwiitionwas  developed  there ;  before  the  necessary  (amended  in  1881),  designated  "the  80th  day 

measures  to  overeome  the  opposition  could  be  macfc  ^^  j|       ^                Decoration  Day,"  as  one  of 

effective,  and  while  I  was  so  enniflred,  it  was  taken  up  "/    rrz ' ti"  ^  i-  ?    '^^""'  ommu  t^aj ,    ao  wuw  vi. 

and  lost.    Gen.  W.  J.  Sewell,  the  only  soldier  in  the  the  *'public  holidays  for  all  purposes  whatsoever 

Senate,  had  charge  of  it  in  that  body.    It  is  too  Ute  as  regards  the  transaction  of  business  in  the 

now  to  ffet  the  bill  up  a^n  with  any  hope  of  success,  public  offices  of  the  State,"  or  counties  of  the 

as  the  Xoflrislature  adjourns  Hm  dU  to-day.    The  §tate,  and  "  in  the  acceptance  and  payment  of 

matter  will  have  to  be  deferred  until  another  year.     v:ii„^#  ^.^i,^^^^   i ^i.\.u     i-»       a  • 

The  llrst  assault  has  carried  the  first  line,  the  seind,  ^"^^  ^f  exchange,  bank  checks,  and  promissory 
if  vigorously  made,  should  carry  both.  I  suggest  that  notes."  Kbode  Island  made  the  day  a  legal 
if  the  effort  be  made  next  year  each  post  should  pass  holiday  in  1874,  Vermont  in  1876,  New 
aseriesofresolutions,  and  send  a  copy  to  each  mom-  Hampshire  in  1877,  Wisconsin  in  1879,  Mas- 
her and  senator  fh)in  their  respective  oounUes,  and  gachusetts  and  Ohio  in  1881,  and  it  is  believed 
also  appoint  a  committee  to  wait  upon  them  person-  ^""•'^•"''  »»'^  v"iv  m  '^'"*;  ""^ '^  «  whotitw 
ally  at  their  homes ;  then,  with  a  strong  lobby  com-  the  same  has  been  done  in  the  Other  l4orthem 
mittee  to  visit  and  work  at  the  State-House,  I  am  con-  States, 
vinced  it  could  be  made  a  success.  The  general  sentiment  of  the  victors  in  the 

I  beg  to  be  discharged  fh)m  farther  duty  in  this  fig^t  is  beautifully  expressed  in  one  of  Thomas 

matter.    My  feelings  are  veiy  much  averse  to  this  r>";i^_  ai^-;«i^'o  t\^S^¥  »^a  ^^^a^^^m^  «^^«»- 

business  of  lobbying :  I  have  teretofore  entirely  de-  JS"®^  Aldnoh  s  amplest  and  tenderest  poems, 

clined  to  do  such  work.    Please  lUe  this  and  have  it  Spnng  m  New  England    : 

reported,  if  1  (wn  not  present,  at  the  next  annual  en-  g   ,  ^        ^         ^ 

campment           Your  obedient  servant,  ^               sunny  ^aat; 

7W«/>,«  Mnw.1.  Q^  1OTJ.     ^"^^^^  Chairman.  ^       them,  O  ^th,  our  tender  hearto  and  true  ; 

Trenton,  March  27, 1874.  Keep  them,  O  South,  and  learn  to  hold  them  dear 

On  Dec.  8,  1870,  James  S.  Negley,  of  Penn-  N^vw^foS^  ^^  ^ 

sylvania,  introduced  in  the  U.  8.  House  of  Rep-  Dying  for  us/they  died  for  you. 

resentatives  the  following  resolution,   which  This  hallowed  dust  should  knit  us  closer  yet 

was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing :  ,„j^^j™  ^^^jjg^  ^^  American  lawyer,  bom 

Rtaohed,  That  the  prooeedin;^  of  different  cities,  in  Towanda,  Pa.,  May  28,  1818;  died  in  Wal- 

*^7o°''  S^-^^A®-**  °°  ***®  29th  and  SOtti  days  of  May,  lingford.  Pa.,  June  6,  1887.     H^  was  gradn- 

1869  and  1870.  in  commemoration  ofthe  gallant  heroes  ^,.3  «»   T<.^/.L>^» /^»ii.w.^  r«-«^«^K«-«  &«    i^ 

who  saorifloei  their  Uvea  in  defense  of  the  repubUc,  ?^  *^  Jefferson  College,  Oanonsburg,  Pa ,  m 

and  the  record  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  decoration  of  1842,  read  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  William 


a  high  order,  soon  attracted  attention  in  public 
But  this  resolution  was  never  reported  upon,  and  political  circles.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Feb.  8,  1871,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili-  first  convention  of  the  Republican  party,  186«, 
tary  Affairs  reported  adversely  on  a  joint  reso-  casting  his  vote  for  John  C.  Fremont,  and  four 
lution  introduced  in  the  House  by  Robert  C.  years  later  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Lin- 
Schenck,  of  Ohio,  *^  to  establish  the  80th  day  coin  and  Hamlin  ticket.  In  1662  he  was  ap- 
of  May  in  each  year  a  public  holiday."  Sena-  pointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
tor  Thayer,  of  Nebraska,  in  presenting  the  re-  in  Bradford  County,  by  Gov.  Curtin,  to  fill  the 
port,  said:  '*  I  do  not  concur  in  the  report,  and  vacancy  caused  by  the  election  of  Judge  Wil- 
am  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and  will  call  it  up  mot  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  the 
at  an  early  day,  with  a  view  of  taking  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  elected  to  the  office 
sense  of  the  Senate  upon  it " ;  but  no  record  for  the  full  term  of  ten  years.  In  1864  he  was 
appears  of  his  having  done  so.  June  1, 1872,  elected  a  representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Mr.  Duell,  of  New  York,  introduced  in  the  U.  district  comprising  Montour,  Bradford,  Sulli- 
S.  House  of  Representatives,  a  joint  resolution  van,  and  Wyoming  counties,  and  in  March, 
to  establish  the  30th  day  of  May  in  each  year  a  1865,  resigneid  his  judgeship.  His  services  in 
public  holiday,  which  was  referred  to  Com-  Congress  were  so  appreciated  that  he  was  re- 
mittee on  Judiciary.    No  reference  to  any  sub-  elected  in  1866,  1868,  and  1870.    When  near 
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th«  oloM  of  the  last  term,  be  was  elected  ■    greiAer  ttian  that  of  fflaw.    The  rlwxwit?  of 

Sstioe  of  the  Baprerae  Ooart  of  PennejlTania.  hard  steel  during  the  firxt  ten  boors  of  detorsion 
e  reragned  bia  teat  in  Coii^«es  in  Deoember,  was  very  nmoh  greater  tbaa  that  of  glass;  but 
the  carve  thereon  paseed  tbroogh  a  maiimnm 
for  which  point  the  rates  of  viscoas  detomon 
of  glaas  ana  of  glaaa-hard  ateel  coincide,  after 
which  the  viacosit;  of  the  ateel  is  decidedly 
less.  The  viscositj  of  iron  during  the  flrac  fi«e 
or  ten  hours  of  detoraion  ia  in  a  etrikingiT  pro- 
nounoed  manner  leea  tlian  that  of  ateel.  Aa 
detoraion  continues  the  viacogity  of  soft  iron 
remains  below  tbat  of  steel,  whereaa  the  via- 
eorit]' of  drawn  iron  grows  teoiporaril;  greater 
than  that  of  steel,  bat  finally  reaches  the  same 
valne.  These  eiperiments  justify  the  infer' 
encea  tbat  the  viaconity  of  glass  is  not  eniformly 
greater  than  tbat  of  glas»-bard  steel  and  that 
the  viooosity  of  steel  is  not  nniformlj  greater 
than  tbat  of  iron.  Again,  leaving  the  extreme 
ttates  of  hardneea  ont  of  view,  it  is  found  that 
both  the  viscosity  and  the  moment  of  linear 
magnetization  per  anit  of  maaa,  of  a  perma- 
"  nently  aatorated  steel  rod,  inoreaae  in  a  marked 

n-TBOB  K^mra.  degree  from  bard  to  soft.    Hence,  pennanentlj 

aatarated  linear  magnetic  intensity  and  vis- 
1878.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  coeit;  on  the  one  hand,  magnetic  stability  or 
Chief -Justice  Sharswood,  in  January,  18S8,  ooercive  force  or  hardneea  on  the  other,  seem 
Judge  Uercnr  waa  chosen  his  anoceasor,  and  to  belong  together.  The  minimum  of  perma- 
lie  oontinaed  in  tbat  office  till  the  day  of  hie  neni  linear  intensity  of  saturated  steel  roils  baa 
death.  no  visaoDS  equivalent;  but  the  viacosity  of  ei- 

METlLLinfil.  IrtH  aad  SImL — An  important  tremes  of  hud  ateel  has  not  yet  been  studied 
onntribation  to  the  subject  of  meeanring  the  minutely  by  the  authors,  nor  have  they  aa  yet 
endnranue  of  metala  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hen-  suffloiently  predse  data  for  determining  the  re- 
ry  Adams  in  a  ptfter  on  the  strength  of  iron  lation  of  the  magnetisation  of  very  long  rods  in 
and  steel.  He  remarks,  that  at  first  sight  the  temper.  In  the  extremely  soft  r^on,  the  oo- 
material  which  would  bear  the  greatest  steady  currence  of  a  unique  maximum  of  magneliia- 
stress  before  breaking  would  be  oonndered  the  tioa  seems  to  be  coincident  with  the  occurrence 
■afeat  and  most  reliable ;  this  would  be  a  mis-  of  maximum  velocity.  In  general,  as  the  ratio 
leading  conclasion  ;  for,  in  many  caaea  this  ap-  of  length  to  diameter  increases,  the  minimnm 
parent  strength  is  due  to  a  want  of  elasticity,  of  permanent  magnetization  shows  a  tendeu- 
and  a  very  slight  Jerk  or  sudden  application  cy  to  move  t^om  soft  to  hard.  The  general  ro- 
of a  small  stress  would  cause  fracture.  Wheo  lations  between  viscosity  and  maiimnm  per- 
the  failure  occora  without  timch  stretching  the  maoent  linear  intensity  of  magnetization  oh- 
pnll  acts  through  an  extremely  small  distance,  served  for  steel  are  sustained  in  iron.  Among 
and  therefore  the  mechanical  value  or  work  the  chief  results  of  their  eiperimenta  the  an- 
done  is  also  small,  although  the  pull  Itself  may  thors  piece  the  light  thrown  on  the  oruoial  im- 
be  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  tough n ess,  portanoe  of  the  physical  ohanEea  which  steel 
which  is  after  all  the  chief  quality  sought  for  nndergoes  when  anuealed  at  high  temperatures, 
structural  pnrposea,  depends  as  much  upon  the  that  is,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  tem- 
elaatioity  as  epoo  the  ultimate  tensile  stress,  peratnres  between  &00°  aud  1,000°. 
Among  the  examples  presented  by  the  author  In  n  subsequent  paper  on  "  The  Effect  of 
in  illnstratioD  of  modes  of  fracture  was  apiece  Magnetization  on  the  Viscosity  and  Rigidity  of 
of  wrought-iron  known  to  have  been  in  use  as  Iron  aud  Steel,"  Mr.  Bams  shows  that  the  effect 
a  lever  for  fifty  years,  which  was  remarkable  of  longitudinal  magnetization  on  either  mate- 
for  the  very  large  and  perfectly  formed  cryntala  rial  within  the  elastic  limits  is  marked  detor- 
appearing  over  the  whole  section.  sion,  increasing  in  amount  with  the  intenrity 

The  experiments  of  Carl  Bams  and  V.  of  the  magnetic  field,  increasing  also  with  tlie 
Stronhal  upon  the  viscosity  of  steel  and  its  re-  rate  of  twist,  at  a  retarded  rate  in  l>oth  in- 
lations  to  temperature  have  led  to  some  inter-  stances,  toward  a  maiimnm.  If  the  sense  of 
aating  results.  Abstracting  for  the  moment  the  magnetization  be  reversed,  the  amonnt  of 
from  the  statea  of  temper  extreme  hard  and  detoraion  is  in  general  unchanged.  'With  steel, 
extreme  soft,  it  appears  that  the  viscosity  of  tlie  effect  of  inognetizatiun  on  rigidity  during 
steel  decreases  in  proportion  as  the  hardneea  the  first  phase  of  annealing  is  almost  nil,  but 
of  the  metal  increases.  Experiments  in  com-  become*  miportaat  daring  the  second  phase, 
parisonof  the  viscosity  of  glasA  and  steel  showed  Experiments  have  been  made  at  the  woiks 
that  the  torsional  viacosity  of  annealed  steel  is    of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  in  a  new  sys- 
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tem  for  prodaoing  pnddle-bar  from  iroD  which  Hopkinaon  has  reaohed  an  accordant  result 
has  been  put  throiigh  the  pneamatio  process,  by  a  different  method  of  interpretation.  The 
The  melted  iron  is  poured  into  the  paddler,  electric  conductivity  is  also  very  low.  The 
which  is  a  large  cylindrical  vesse]  so  set  that  hard  wire  has  a  tenacity  of  110  tons  per  square 
it  revolves.  Heat  from  a  Stubblebein  furnace  inch,  and  the  soft  wire  of  48  tons  per  square 
is  turned  into  the  pnddler,  and  as  the  iron  be-  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  nearly  20  per  cenL 
comes  granulated  it  gradually  takes  the  shape  The  modulus  of  elasticity  was  found  to  be 
of  the  vessel.  After  being  puddled  the  metal  lower  than  that  of  wrought-iron ;  so  that, 
is  compressed  int-o  billet*shape,  and  i:»  then  at  though  hard  manganese  steel-wire  has  an 
once  reheated  and  rolled  into  bar  or  other  iron,  enormous  tenacity,  it  ^^  gives  "  more  than  steel 
The  magnetic  iron-ore  of  Gellivara,  Sweden,  under  sudden  stress,  recovering  itself  if  the 
according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  John  Salt,  gives  limits  of  elasticity  are  not  passed, 
an  average  yield  of  70*56  per  cent,  of  iron.  A  method  of  tempering  watch-springs  by 
The  pig-iron  produced  by  the  smelting  is  very  means  of  the  electric  current  has  been  applied 
tough  and  close  grtdned,  and  appears  to  the  by  the  Sedgwick  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
author  very  suitable  for  steel-making  by  the  Ohicago.  The  conductors  from  the  dynamo 
Bessemer  prooete,  and  for  producing  the  finest  lead  to  a  benah  on  which  stands  an  ordinary  oil 
quality  of  forge-iron.  tempering  bath.  One  of  the  conductors  con- 
By  examining  a  very  thinly-rolled  plate  of  neots  with  a  point  within  the  bath,  and  the 
steel  from  wldch  the  iron  had  been  removed  other  with  a  point  without.  The  piece  of  steels 
by  nitric  acid,  and  only  the  carbon  was  left,  wire  to  be  tempered  is  fed  Gvst  under  the  con- 
Messrs.  Osmond  and  Worth,  of  Creusot,  France,  tact  point  on  the  outside  of  the  bath,  and  then 
have  found  that  the  carbon  is  not  distributed  under  the  point  on  the  inside.  When  it  has 
evenly  throughout  the  mass,  but  that  the  steel  reached  the  latter  the  circuit  is  complete,  and 
consists  in  its  inner  structure  of  tiny  particles  tlie  wire  at  once  becomes  uniformly  heated, 
of  soft  iron  inclosed  in  cells  formed  by  the  car-  Since  the  variation  in  the  percentage  of  carbon 
bon.  These  cells  are  again  distributed  in  the  in  different  pieces  of  steel  forbids  the  delicate 
iron  either  combined  or  as  a  collection  of  cells  ]>rocess  of  tempering  from  becoming  a  purely 
having  considerable  open  spaces  between  them,  mechanical  piece  of  work,  the  color  of  the 
so  that  a  plate  or  sheet  of  steel  may  he  rolled  steel  still  has  to  determine  the  length  of  time 
till  it  becomes  transparent.  These  spaces  mny,  it  shall  be  heated.  The  chief  advantage  claimed 
in  the  raw  material,  be  almost  noticeable,  but  for  this  process  is,  that  the  steel  not  having 
are  reduced  by  rolling  and  hammering.  time  to  oxidize  after  it  has  been  heated  to  the 
In  the  David  Brose  process  for  the  improve-  proper  color  before  it  is  put  under  cover  of  the 
ment  of  steel,  which  has  been  satisfactorily  oil,  the  wire  is  of  the  same  thickness  after  it  is 
tried  at  Pittsburg,  a  "  purifier  ^* — a  substance  tempered  as  it  was  before  it  entered  the  pro- 
that  is  plentiful  and  cheap— is  introduced  into  cess.  The  uniformity  of  the  hetiting  through- 
the  ladle  immediately  before  the  steel  is  run  out  the  spring,  the  lessened  liability  to  defect- 
in.  The  steel  is  then  poured  into  the  ladle  ive  spots,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  heating— four 
upon  the  purifier,  when  a  violent  reaction  oc-  inches  of  spring  per  second — ^are  claimed  as 
curs,  setting  free  the  contained  gases,  and  cans-  other  advantages. 

ing  a  thorough  agitation  of  the  metal,  with  a  The  report  of  the  first  series  of  experiments 
resultant  commingling  of  the  metal  and  man-  performed  by  the  committee  i^pointed  by  the 
ganese  more  intimate  than  can  be  attained  by  British  Association  to  investigate  the  infiuence 
a  mere  mechanical  mixer.  The  steel  thus  ren-  of  silicon  on  the  properties  of  steel,  has  been 
dered  is  claimed  to  be  more  uniform,  and  the  published.  It  summarizes  the  present  state  of 
ingots  are  remarkably  free  from  blow-holes,  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  as  follows : 
By  this  process,  steel  of  excellent  quality  can  be  1.  Ingot  iron. — Silicon  promotes  soundness ; 
prodaced,  it  is  said,  with  from  80  to  40  per  cent,  it  resembles  carbon  in  increasing  the  tenacity 
less  man<?:mese  than  is  ordinarily  required.  and  hardness;  it  should  not  exceed  0*16  per 
According  to  a  testing  made  by  Prof.  W.  F.  cent  if  the  metal  has  to  be  rolled ;  and  in  some 
Barrett  on  a  manganese  steel  containing  from  cases  it  produces  brittleness  when  cold.  2.  In 
12  to  14  per  cent  of  manganese,  patented  and  steel-castings. — Silicon  promotes  soundness ;  it 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hadfield  &  Co.,  of  is,  however,  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil,  and 
Shefiield,  the  permanent  magnetism  of  the  ma-  excess  should  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  brittle- 
terial  was  to  that  of  steel  of  average  quality  as  ness  and  low  extension ;  about  0*8  per  cent  is 
20  to  100,000,  and  the  induced  magnetism  to  generally  recommended.  8.  In  crucible  steel. — 
that  of  iron  as  800  to  100,000.  In  fact,  it  is  A  few  hundredths  per  cent,  is  necessary  to  pro- 
very  wonderful,  judging  by  muscular  sense,  to  dnce  soundness.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
find  no  sensible  force  required  to  move  this  considerable  quantities  of  silicon  may  be  pres- 
steel,  even  in  the  mont  powerful  magnetic  field  ent  without  injury  to  the  material.  4.  Man- 
that  could  be  obtained.  Hence,  it  is  suggested,  ganese  appears  to  be  capable  of  neutralizing 
the  use  of  manganese  steel  for  the  bed-plates  the  ill  effect  of  silicon. — The  first  series  of  ex- 
of  dynamos  and  the  plating  of  iron  vessels,  is  periments  was  undertaken  to  determine  the  ef- 
obvions.  Ships  built  of  such  steel  would  have  feet  of  silicon  on  the  properties  of  specially 
no  sensible  deviation  of  the   compass.    Dr.  pure  iron.    The  general  conclusions  were  ar- 
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rived  at  from  the  results — that  on  adding  sili-  An  earth  containing  a  percentage  of  iron  too 

con  in  the  form  of  silicon  peg  to  the  purest  small  to  be  profitably  smelted,  and  suitable  only 

Bessemer  iron,  the  metal  is  quiet  in  the  mold  for  making  paint,  did  not  come  within  the 

even  when  only  a  few  hundredths  per  cent,  of  terms  of  such  an  agreement, 

silicon  is  added.    The  metal  is  originally  red-  Experimental  tests  have  been  made  with  the 

short,  especially  at  a  dull-red  heat,  though  it  malleable   castings  of  Messrs.  Michaelis  and 

works  well  at  a  welding  tempernture ;  the  red-  Oasparius,  of  Berlin,  to  determine  the  strength 

shortness  being  increased  by  silicon.    In  all  of  tne  materials,  and  of  the  articles  manufact- 

c^ises  examined   the  metal  was  tough,  cold,  nred  from  them.    One  series  of  tests  was  car- 

and  welded  well,  the  silicon  having  little  or  no  ried  out  witb  pieces  in  their  ordinary  condition, 

influence.    Silicon  increases  the  elastic  limit  11*81  inches  long  and  1*58  inch  by  0*24  inch 

and  tensile  strength,  but  diminishes  the  elonga-  in  section ;  while  tlie  second  was  made  with 

tion  and  the  contraction  of  area  a  few  hun-  welded  test  pieces,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 

dredths  per  cent    The  appearance  on  fracture  same  dimensions  as  those  used  in  the  first  sericf . 

by  tensile  force  is  changed  from  finely  silky  The  results  were :  in  the  first  series,  ultimate 

to  crystalline,  while  the  fracture  produced  by  tensile  stress,  16*88  tons  per  square  inch ;  con- 

a  blow  gradually,  as  the  silicon  increases,  hi-  traction,  8*2  per  cent. ;  extension,  m  a  length 

comes  more  like  that  of  tool-steeL    The  hard-  of  7*87  inches,  2*5  per  cent. ;  limit  of  elasticUy, 

ness  increases  with  increase  of  silicon,  but  about  4*44  tons  per  square  inch.  Second  series ; 

appears  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  te*  ultimate  tensile  stress,  19*24  tons  per  square 

nacity.    With  0*4  per  cent,  of  silicon  and  0*2  inch;  contraction,  18*3  per  Cv^nt. ;  extension, 

per  cent,  of  carbon,  a  steel  was  obtained  diffi-  1*1  per  cent    In  each  case  tlie  fracture  took 

cult  to  work  at  high  temperature,  but  tough  place  outside  the  welded  part.    The  experi- 

whencold,  capable  of  being  hardened  in  water,  ments  with  manufactured  articles  were  very 

and  giving  a  cutting-e<lge  which  successfully  severe,  but  gave  satisfactory  results,  particularly 

resisted   considerable  hard  usage.    In    some  in  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  welding, 

cases  silicon  was  present  in  the  oxidized  con-  IhwlMB. — ^The  properties  of  aluminum  and 

dition.    The  effect  is  then  very  different,  and  the  <]udities  of  its  alloys  have  been  compre- 

the  mechanical  properties  of  the  metal  more  Kensively  treated  in  an  essay  by  Edward  D. 

nearly  resemble  those  of  the  original  Bessemer  Self.    With  those  properties  which  promise  to 

iron.    In  the   second   series   of  experiments  make  it  so  valuable  in  the  arts,  and  which  have 

various  proportions  of  silicon  have  been  added  been  described  in  previous  volumes  of  the  '^  An- 

to  ingot  metal,  containing  manganese  and  car-  nual  Cyclopffidia,''  it  unites  a  few  deficiencies, 

bon  as  ordinarily  met  with  in  commerce.    The  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  it  readily 

results  are  not  yet  quite  ready  for  publication,  unites  with  oxygen.    Hence  it  is  necessary,  in 

but  they  show  that  manganese  greatly  modifies  casting,  to  keep  the  metal  covered  with  cbar- 

the  effect  of  silicon  in  producing  redshortness,  coal   or  strongly-burned  cryolite,  to   absorb 

and  hence  enables  the  metal  to  be  rolled  and  the  oxide  that  may  be  formed  and  at  the 

otherwise  worked,  even  in  the  presence  of  same  time  protect  the  surface.    If  it  absorbs 

several  tenths  per  cent  of  silicon.    The  low  oxygen  or  becomes  alloyed  with  silicon  it  is 

extension,    however,    though   not  nearly   so  made  gray  and  brittle.    The  best  solders  for 

marked  as  before,  is  still  observed,  despite  the  alnminum  are  composed  of  tin  and  bismuth  in 

presence  of  manganese ;   and  hence,  for  the  proportions  varying  according  to  the  nature  of 

migority  of  the  applications  of  mild  steel,  sili-  the  solder  that  may  be  required.    The  alloys 

con  does  not  appear  to  be  advantageous.  of  aluminum  are  very  numerous  and  can  be 

In  experiments  upon  the  behavior  of  pigs  of  usefully  formed  with  very  wide  variations  in 

iron  containing  very  little  silicon  and  varying  the  proportions  of  the  several  ingredients.    In 

proportions    of  phosphorus  and  manganese,  a  general  way,  aluminum  may  be  said  to  iin- 

when  heated  in  wood-charcoal,  nine  test  pieces  prove  the  qualities  of  every  metal  to  which  it 

were  packed  separately,  amid  small  fragments  is  added  in  small  quantities.    It  increases  the 

of  charcoal,  and  heated  to  about  1,000''  C.  for  strength  and  luster  of  the  soft  metals,  and  ren- 

108  liours.    On  examining  the  samples  it  was  ders  others  much  less  liable  to  corrosion.    It 

found  that  in  all  the  malleable  irons  the  per-  alloys  with  nearly  all  the  useful,  as  well  as 

centage  of  carbon  had  increased,  while  in  other  with  the  precious  metals.    The  most  impor- 

specimens  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  amount  tant  alloys  are  those  with  copper.    They  form 

of  carbon.  a  striking  series,  of  which  the  alloy  of  10  per 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  cent,  of  iduminnm  and  90  per  cent,  of  copper 
Pennsylvania  that,  in  the  absence  of  anything  — the  original  aluminum  bronze—is  the  roost 
showing  the  contrary,  a  grant  of  the  right  to  prominentiy  known.  It  possesses  a  deep- 
mine  and  carry  away  iron-ore  must  be  held  to  golden  color,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7*7,  can 
apply  only  to  such  ore  as  can  be  employed  in  be  forged  and  shapea  at  a  red  heat,  and  nam* 
the  manufacture  of  iron  as  ordinarily  car-  mered  till  cold  without  cracking.  Its  tensile 
ried  on ;  and  that  it  does  not  necessarily  in-  strength  has  been  proved  at  from  91,468  pounds 
elude  all  substances  containing  iron,  and  capa-  to  114,614  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  with 
bleof  being  made  to  yield  that  metal;  but  only  elastic  limit  ranging  from  69,816  to  86,084, 
snob  as  are  commonly  used  for  that  purpose,  and  elongation  from  '05  to  2i  per  cent  In 
VOL.  xxvu.— 81  A 
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the  different  alloys  with  copper,  a  gradual  witboat  the  aid  of  external  heat ;  and  in  the 

change  in  properties  may  be  observed  as  the  other,  they  consist  mainly  in  treating  cryolite 

latter  is  increased  in  amount    Alnminnm  can  or  other  metal-bearing  substances  by  the  action 

I                       contain  10  per  cent,  of  copper  and  still  re-  of  an  electric  current  in  a  vessel  provided  with 

I                       tain  most  of  its  malleability.    With  more  than  a  suitable  lime  cathode,  while  the  an«ide  is 

10  per  cent.,  however,  it  becomes  brittle,  but  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  or  in  seg- 

j                       retains  its  white  color  up  to  nearly  80  per  cent  ments,  and  is  so  placed  in  the  inside  of  the  ves- 

!                       A  number  of  remarkable  and  usefnl  alloys  are  sel  as  to  be  practically  excluded  from  contact 

I                       made  by  mixing  aluminum  bronzes  with  nickel  with  the  air.    Improvements  have  been  made 

I                       in  various  proportions.    These  compositions  in  the  Cowles  furnace  itself,  in  the  adoption  of 

'                       are  said  to  be  very  ductile,  and  to  have  a  te-  means  by  which  the  varying  electricd  resist- 

'                       nacity  of  from  76,000  to  100,000  pounds  per  ance  of  the  charge  in  the  furnace  is  made  the 

I                       square  inch,  witli  about  80  per  cent,  elonga-  primary  agency  in  actuating  and  controUing 

tion.    The  addition  of  a   few   per  cent    of  the  feeding  of  the  material  to  be  smelted  or  re- 
aluminum  to  common  brass  greatly  increnses  duced,  and  the  discharging  of  the  products, 
its  tenacity  and  resistance  to  corrosion.    The  Dr.  Kleiner,  of  ZtLrich,  has  invented  a  pro- 
I                       aJloys  of  aluminum  seem  well  suited  for  anti-  cess  for  producing  pare  aluminum  immediately 
I                       frictiond  purposes,  and  are  unexcelled  for  va-  from  the  ore  by  direct  electric  action.    His 

rious  household  uses.    The  golden  color  of  the  method  differs  essentially  from  that  of  Mr. 

5-per-cent  bronze  makes  it  very  suitable  for  Oowles,  in  that  the  latter  depends  npon  the 

I                       plumbers'  and  similar  fittings,  and  its  resistance  heat  produced  by  the  application  of  the  electric 

I                       to  corrosion  is  greater  than  that  of  the  mate-  current,  while  in  the  present  case  the  separa- 

rials  used.    For  cooking-utensils    and    even  tion  is  effected  by  the  chemical  power  of  the 

table-ware,  these  alloys  are  unsurpassed  in  current    The    ore  employed   is    cryolite,  a 

color  and  durability.    The  difficulty  of  solder-  double  fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminum.    It 

ing  the  bronzes  and  the  fact  that  they  can  not  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  when  exposed 

be  welded,  are  drawbacks  to  using  them  for  to  the  action  of  the  current  has  its  aluminum 

small  manufactured  articles.    Pieces  can,  how-  removed,  leaving  a  double  fluoride  of  sodium 

ever,  be  united  by  certain  jewelers'  solders,  which  is  soluble  in  water.    After  the  process 

j                        from  which  soft  solders  may  be  made  by  add-  has  been  carried  as  far  as  is  commercially  eco- 

ing  brass.    These  bronzes  have  been  made  in  nomical,  the  slag  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then 

quantities  large  enoagh  for  testing  by  melting  broken  up  and  washed.    The  metal  comes  out 

I                        together  the  correct  proportions  of  copper  and  in  lumps,  the  soda-salt  is  dissolved,  and  can  be 

aluminum,  but  this  method  is  not  commer-  saved  for  conversion  into  caustic  soda,  while 

cially  economical  with  the  ingredients  at  their  the  unreduced  ore,  which  is  insoluble,  is  dried 

present  prices.    The    most   economical  way  and  returned  to  the  bath. 

I .                      seems  to  be  to  make  the  alloys  themselves  as  a  In  a  recently  patented  French  process  for 

first  product,  and  reduce  the  alumina  in  the  the  extraction  of  aluminum  from  its  oxide  by 
presence  of  copper.  Among  the  processes  em-  the  combined  action  of  carbon,  sulphide  of 
ployed  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  the  Oowles  carbon,  and  heat,  aluminous  carbon  is  obtained 
Electric  Furnace,  in  which  the  bronze  is  pro-  by  mixing  powdered  alumina  with  40  per  cent 
duced  from  a  charge  of  about  25  pounds  of  co-  by  weight  of  powdered  charcoal  or  lamp- 
rundum,  12  pounds  of  charcoal  and  carbon,  and  black;  to  this  mixture  is  added  a  sufficient 
50  pounds  of  granulated  copper.  In  general,  quantity  of  any  oil  or  tar  to  form  a  thick 
the  10-per  cent  bronze  works  much  better  and  paste.  The  paste  is  placed  in  a  closed  vessel 
cleaner  than  copper  and  takes  a  more  beautiful  capable  of  standing  a  high  temperature,  and 
polish,  which  it  retains  longer.  The  resistance  is  calcined  to  a  r^  heat  for  the  purpose  of 
to  corrosion  in  sea  and  mine  wator  does  not  decomposing  the  oil  or  tar,  and  the  coherent 
seem  to  be  well  sustained.  For  resisting  tor-  mass  of  aluminous  carbon  thus  obtained  is 
sion  the  10-per-cent.  bronze  is  substantially  as  broken  up  into  small  pieces.  The  pieces  are 
good  as  wrougbt-iron.  Tlie  heat  conductivity  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  provided  with  pipes, 
of  5-  and  10-per-cent  bronzes  is  very  high,  and  one  of  which  leads  a  current  of  gaseous  sul- 
not  much  less  than  that  of  copper.  The  fric-  phuret  of  carbon  into  the  mass  until  the  reac- 
tion in  journals  of  bronze  is  less  and  the  tem-  tion  is  complete,  and  the  other  allows  of  the 
perature  higher,  but  the  heat  is  very  great  as  escape  of  the  carbonic  oxide  produced.  The 
compared  with  box-metal.  sulpnuret  of  aluminum  thus  obtained  is  treated 
The  success  attending  the  use  of  the  Cowles  at  a  red  heat  in  a  closed  vessel  having  pipes, 
Electric  Furnace  in  the  production  of  alu-  with  a  current  of  carbureted  hydrogen.  The 
minum  and  its  alloys  has  induced  inventors  to  latter  unites  with  the  sulphur,  producing  snl- 
tum  their  attention  to  that  method  of  obtain-  phureted  hydrogen,  and  leaving  the  pure  alu- 
ing  this  metal.    Dr.  Fiertz,  of  Zorich,  has  ob-  minnma. 

tained  two  Swiss  patents,  in  one  of  which  the  For  the  reduction  of  alumina,  G.  A.  Faurie 

improvements  consist  in  fusing  and  decompo-  mtdces  a  paste  of  two  parts  of  pure  and  pow- 

sing  aluminum    and  other  light-metal    com-  dered  alumina  with  one  part  of  petroleum, 

Sounds  in  an  aluminous-lined  or  other  vessel  which,  having  been  beaten  up,  is  mixed  with 

y  the  direct  action  of  the  electric  current,  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid,     when  the  yellow 
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eolor  has  become  uniform  and  the  mass  homo-  It  is  remarked  by  Thomas  D.  West  that 

geneoas,  snlpharons  acid    begins  to  escape,  the  dlfficiilties  vhich  beset  the  ca8tin(^  of  alu- 

The  paste  is  wrapped  in  paper  and  thrown  minnm  bronze  are,  in  some  respects,  similar  to 

into  a  cracible  heated  to  redness,  so  as  to  de-  those  which  were  encoantered  in  perfecting 

oompose  the  petroleum.    The  flame  is  allowed  methods  for  casting  steel.     There  is  mnch 

to  escape  and  the  cracible  is  cooled.   The  com-  small  work  which  can  be  sncceesfnlly  cast  by 

pact  product  obtained  having  been  powdered  methods  nsed   in  the  ordinary  moldings  of 

and  mixed  with  an  eqnal  weight  of  a  metal  in  cast-iron ;  bat  in  pecoliarly  proportioned,  and 

powder,  is  placed  in  a  graphite  cracible,  which  in  large  bronze  castings,  other  means  and  extra 

18  well  dosed  and  heated  to  whiteness.    In  display  of  skill  and  Jadgment  will  be  generally 

the  black  powder  which  is  observed  when  the  required.    In  strong  metals  there  appears  to 

cooled  cracible  is  opened,  are  foand  grains  be  a  *' redshortness "  or  degree  of  temperature, 

and  alloys  of  aluminum.    This  process  is  also  after  the  material  becomes  solidified,  at  which 

applicable  to  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  etc.  it  may  be  torn  apart,  if  it  meets  a  very  little 

The  '^Ck>lo8sus"  dynamos  of  the  Cowles  resistance  in  its  contraction ;  and  the  separa- 

works  at  Lockport,  a,  Y.,  the  oi>eration  and  tion  may  be  such  as  can  not  be  detected  by  the 

efficiency  of  which  were  described  in  the  **  An-  eye,  but  will  be  made  known  only  when  press* 

nual  Oyclopffidia  ^*  for  1886,  are  now  at  work,  are  is  put  upon  the  casting.    To  overcome  this 

and  producing  the  pure  metal  and  its  useful  evil,   and  to  make  allowances  for  sufficient 

alloys  and  bronzes  in  large  quantities  daily.  freedom  in  contraction,  mncli  Judgment  will 

For  electro-plating  with  aluminum,  Mr.  Her-  often  be  required,  and  different  modes  must  be 
man  Reinhold  recommends  a  mixture  consist-  adopted  to  suit  varying  conditions.  One  fac- 
ing of  a  solution  of  60  parts  of  alum  in  800  tor  often  met  with  is  that  of  the  incompressi- 
parts  of  water,  with  10  parts  of  chloride  of  bility  of  cores  or  parts  forming  the  interior 
aluminum  to  which,  after  heating  to  200**  and  portion  of  castings,  while  another  is  the  re- 
cooling,  89  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are  sistance  which  flanffes,  etc.,  upon  an  exterior 
added.  The  object  to  be  plated,  having  been  surface,  oppose  to  the  freedom  of  contraction 
cleaned  and  freed  from  all  forms  of  grease,  is  of  the  mass.  The  author  has  combated  the 
Bospended  in  the  bath  over  the  electro-positive  former  difficulty  by  mixing  resin  and  sand  in  his 
anode,  while  the  plate  of  metallic  aluminum  is  cores,  or  using  **  green-sand ''  cores.  In  cast- 
suspended  on  the  negative  pole.  ings  requiring  large  round  cores,  which  could 

In  a  specimen  of  what  is  called  aluminum  be  '* swept,'*  a  hay-rope  wound  around  a  core 

steel,  exhibited  by  the  Cowles  Electric  Smelt-  barrel  would  often  prove  an  excellent  backing, 

ing  and  Aluminum  Company,  a  sample  bar  of  and  allow  freedom  for  contraction  sufficient  to 

iron  welded  to  a  band  of  Siemens-Martin  basic  insure  no  rents  or  invisible  strain  in  the  body 

steel  with  0*2  per  cent  of  aluminum  added,  of  the  casting.     To  provide  means  for  freedom 

shows  no  line  of  weld,  and  the  characteristics  in  the  contraction  of  exterior  portions  of  cast- 

of  the  steel  appear  to  extend  far  into  the  iron,  ings  which  may  be  supposed  to  offer  redstance 

Without  the  aluminum,  a  dearly  defined  weld  sufficient  to  cause  an  injury,  different  methods 

is  visible  between  iron  and  the  same  steel.  will  have  to  be  employed  in  almost  every  new 

iltys. — A  number  of  metallic  aUoys  have  form  of  pattern.  One  method  found  to  work 
been  prepared  by  H.  Warren  by  an  electrolytic  well  is  to  *^  gate  "  a  mold  so  that  it  can  be  filled 
method  which  differs  slightly  from  the  manner  or  poured  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  have  the 
in  which  mercury  coinbinea  with  other  ele-  metal  as  dull  as  it  will  flow  to  warrant  a  fnll- 
ments  by  reason  of  the  liquidity  of  mercury,  run  clean  casting.  Aluminum  bronze  is  free 
On  substituting  for  the  mercury,  iron,  copper,  from  the  "blow-holes''  which  are  liable  to 
zinc,  etc.,  these  metals  may  be  readily  made  to  exist  in  strong  metals, 
combine  with  the  more  oxidizable  elements,  The  alloy  of  nickel,  copper,  and  aluminum, 
such  as  silicon,  phosphorus,  etc.,  by  so  arrang-  known  as  lechesne,  is  recommended  as  com- 
ing the  process  that  the  metal  employed  for  bining  absolute  malleability  with  an  excep* 
forming  the  dloy,  when  in  a  fluid  state,  is  tional  degree  of  homogeneity,  tenacity,  and 
connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  ductility,  and  as  having  less  liability  to  oxi- 
series,  and  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  sub-  dize  and  act  as  a  heat-conductor  than  other 
stance  containing  the  element  with  which  it  is  alloys  heretofore  in  use.  Its  distinctive  feat- 
desired  to  combine  it.  A  silicon  bronze  was  nre  consists  in  the  addition  to  the  binary  al- 
produoed  by  this  method  by  the  electric  action  loy  (nickel  and  copper)  of  a  quantity  of  alumi- 
on  metallic  copper  and  silico-fluoride.  Phos-  num,  calculated  according  to  the  proportion 
plior  and  other  bronzes  may  also  be  readily  of  the  nickel.  Like  gold,  silver,  and  platinum, 
formed  in  a  similar  manner.  For  the  prepara-  the  lechesne  alloy  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the 
tion  of  sUicon-eisen  the  substitution  of  iron  most  difficult  processes  of  hammering,  draw- 
for  copper  is  all  that  is  required.  The  silicon-  ing,  and  deep  chasing  or  punching,  especially 
eisen  so  obtained  presents  the  appearance  of  in  ornamental  work.  It  is  employed  for  the 
hot-blast  silicon.  Native  cryolite  may  be  read-  production  of  a  superior  kind  of  German-silver, 
ily  decomposed  when  in  contact  with  metallic  A  new  alloy  has  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
zhic,  and  by  suitable  means  the  zinc  may  be  Reith,  of  Bockenheiro,  which  practically  re- 
volatilized,  leaving  pure  aluminum.  sists  the  attack  of  most  acids  and  alkaline  solo- 
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tions.  It  is  a  bronze,  with  the  addition  of  cessarj.  When  the  pnlp  has  been  gronnd  long 
lead  and  antimony,  and  is  composed  of  copper,  enongh,  the  mercnry  is  added,  in  qoantities 
15  parts;  tin,  2*84  parts;  lead,  1*82  part ;  and  depending  on  the  precioas-metal  contents  of 
antimony  1  part.  the  ore.  The  time  required  for  the  operation 
Great  hardness  and  ductility  are  given  to  is  from  six  to  ten  hours.  The  capacity  of  the 
red  brass  by  mixing  in  with  the  metals  a  small  simplest  arrastra  varies  with  the  kind  of  treat- 
quantity  of  green  bottle-glass.  While  the  re-  ment,  and  the  completeness  of  the  plant,  from 
sultant  alloy  is  not  easily  worked,  it  is  valua-  one  to  two  tons  a  day.  The  amount  of  labor 
ble  as  a  mixture  in  making  other  qualities  of  required  in  this  process  is  extremely  small, 
brass,  for  which  purpose  borings,  nlings,  etc.,  *'  Black  gold  "  has  been  found  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
can  be  nsed  with  advantage.  It  is  adapted  £.  Mclvor^s  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  the 
for  use  in  machinery  by  melting  with  it  one  nuggety  reef  at  Maiden,  Victoria,  to  be  a  na- 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  manganese.  All  sorts  of  tural  alloy  of  gold  and  bismuth.  The  ore  is 
brass  made  with  this  alloy  are  very  liquid  and  cnrstallme,  maUeable,  of  silvery-white  luster, 
close  grained.  when  freshly  broken,  but  tarnishing  and  be- 
On  account  of  their  power  of  resisting  the  coming  black  on  exposure.  When  roasted,  the 
corronon  of  sulphurous  mine- waters,  signal  bismuSi  is  eliminated,  and  a  bead  of  pure  gold 
ropes  made  of  Delta  wire  have  been  found  to  is  left  The  ore  contains  gold,  64*211 ;  bismuth, 
be  much  better  for  use  in  mines,  collieries,  etc.,  84*878 ;  and  nliceous  matter,  1*891. 
than  those  made  of  iron.  Messrs.  Grille,  of  The  essential  conditions  of  a  successful  amnl- 
Dusseldorf,  find  them  to  possess  just  double  gamation  process  with  gold  are  to  mointain  the 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  galvanized-iron  wire  mercury  in  a  condition  of  *^  quickness,"  so  that 
formerly  nsed  by  them.  This  allows  the  weight  it  may  readily  take  up  every  atom  of  gold  pre- 
of  the  wire  to  be  reduced  one  half.  sented  to  it,  and  to  keep  the  pulverized  ore 
A  prize  of  $750  was  offered  by  the  Berlin  in  contact  with  the  clean  mercury.  These  con- 
Union  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Activity  ditions  are  insured  in  Mr.  B.  0.  MoUoy's  hy- 
for  the  most  exhaustive  critical  summary  of  drogen-amalgam  process.  In  this  process  the 
the  bronze,  red  brass,  and  brass  alloys,  used  mercury  is  placed,  to  the  thickness  of  about  i 
or  recommended  for  use  in  mechanical  science,  inch,  in  a  pan,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  por- 
Papers  for  the  competition  were  required  to  ous  iar  having  within  it  a  cylinder  of  lead  and 
be  sent  in  by  Dec.  81,  1887.  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  lead  cyl- 
Mi» — ^The  treatment  of  gold-ores  in  the  ar-  inder  is  connected  with  the  positive,  and  Uie 
rastra  is  of  interest,  because  the  principle  of  mercury  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  small 
the  apparatus  is  copied  in  the  new  methods  dynamo.  When  the  current  passes,  oxygen  is 
that  are  being  devised.  The  machine  is  slow,  evolved  from  the  surface  of  the  lead  anode, 
but  effective.  As  used  in  Mexico,  it  is  built  while  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  surface  of 
with  a  circular  pavement  from  six  to  ten  feet  the  mercury.  The  mercury  combines  with  a 
in  diameter,  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  rock  portion  of  the  hydrogen,  and  so  forms  a  hydro- 
that  can  be  found,  which  should  also  be  coarse  gen-amalgam,  while  the  excess  of  hydrogen 
grained  and  have  a  rough  surface ;  but  all  passes  away.  The  mercury  thus  charged  with 
joints  should  be  tightly  cemented  to  prevent  hydrogen  can  not  oxidize,  and,  no  matter  how 
waste  of  gold.  In  the  center  of  the  pavement  deleterious  the  ingredients  of  the  ore  may  bo, 
is  fixed  a  pivoted  post,  which  carries  a  little  it  is  always  quick,  and  its  affinity  for  the  gold 
above  the  floor-level  two  or  more  arms,  to  is  manifested  by  a  perfect  amalgamation, 
which  stone  drags  are  hung,  lifted  up  a  little  Gold  has  been  aiscovered  near  Ishpeming, 
in  front,  but  scraping  the  ground  behmd,  and  Mich.,  on  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company's 
weighing  from  80  to  800  pounds  or  more.  This  workings.  A  fairly  rich  seam  of  auriferous 
machine  is  moved  by  such  power  as  is  most  quartzite  lies  at  a  depth  of  about  four  feet  from 
available.     The  outside  of  the  pavement  is  the  surface;    while  from  twenty  feet  depth 

groteoted  by  a  tight  wall,  from  18  to  80  inches  specimens  were  obtained  which  would  give  an 

igh.    The  ore  to  be  treated  in  the  arrastra  is  average  run  of  $10,000  to  the  ton  in  native 

broken  to  the  proper  size,  shoveled  or  fed  in,  gold.    The  gold  is  said  to  be  so  thick  that  it 

and  mixed  with  water  enough  to  make  a  thick  holds  a  mass  of  ouartz  together  after  it  has 

pulp.    A  charge  consists  generally  of   from  been  broken  witn  the  hammer.    The  gold- 

600  to  1,000  pounds  of  dry  ore.  The  drags  are  bearing  belt  seems  to  extend  in  a  fairly  defined 

allowed  to  act  from  two  to  four  hours,  the  line  from  Marquette  to  L'Anse,  some  60  miles, 

limit  of  time  being  fixed  by  testing  the  fineness  and  is  from  2  to  8  miles  north  of  the  iron-belt, 

of  the  pulp  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  Herr  M.  Dahl,  mining  engineer,  who  has 

The  principal  chemicals  used  with  gold-ore  are  been  examining  northern  Norway,  on  behalf 

a   littie   potassium  cyanide  to   **  liven "  the  of  the  Norwegian  Government,  reports  that 

^*  quick,''  or  some  wood-ashes  or  lye  to  neutral-  all  the  rivers  in  the  interior  of  Finnmarken,  a 

ize  the  effect  of  any  grease  that  may  have  got  district  of  fifty  Norwegian  square  miles,  carry 

into  the  ore.    Generally,  no  others  are  em-  gold.    The  metal  is  found  m  sand  contained 

ployed ;  but  when  the  ores  carry  large  amounts  iu  little  hollows,  which  by  their  shape  prevent 

of  silver,  copper  sulphate  (blnestone)  and  salt  its  being  washed  away  by  the  water.    Puitinum 

are  put  in  solid,  in  such  quantities  as  seem  ne-  is  also  found  occasionally. 
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The  South  African  gold-fields  have  been  Ores  containing  a  low  percentage  of  sulphide 
growing  in  importance,  with  the  almost  dail j  of  antimony  are  treated  by  Messrs.  Pamell  and 
discovery  of  new  *^  reefs."  The  ezp<»rts  of  Simpson^  of  Chester,  England,  by  reducing 
August,  1887,  from  the  district  of  Johannes-  them  to  a  fine  state  of  division,  and  agitating 
berg,  were  vaiaed  at  £40,000.  The  gold  region  with  a  solution  of  monosniphide  of  ammonium, 
is  supposed  to  extend  for  600  miles  over  the  with  or  without  heat.  The  sulphide  of  anti- 
line  of  country  between  Kimberly  and  Dela-  mony  becomes  converted  into  a  red  sulphide, 
goa  Bay.  So  far,  the  gold  is  mined  from  the  held  in  suspension  in  the  liqaid,  and  is  sepa- 
^'  reef*  or  rock  fountain,  and  has  to  be  extract-  rated  by  drawing  off  and  afterward  washmg 
ed  by  the  aid  of  crushing-machinery ;  and,  as  the  settlings  of  gangue  and  unaffected  ore. 
yet,  no  large  allaviol  deposits  have  been  found.  Zfaic.  —  Zinc -ores   are  found  in  larger  or 

NIcksL — The  composition  used  principally  smaller  quantities  in  most  of  the  counties  in 
for  the  electro-deposition  of  nickel  in  the  pro-  Missouri  south  of  the  Missouri  river— gener- 
cess  as  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  T.  P.  B.  ally  in  conjunction  with  lead.  In  Franklin, 
Warren^  is  a  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  Crawford,  Jefferson,  and  Washington  counties, 
ammonia.  The  silvery  appearance  of  the  zinc  occurs  disseminated  along  with  lead,  in 
deposit  depends  on  the  purity  of  the  salt  as  immense  bodies  of  barytea.  The  richest  de- 
well  as  on  the  anodes.  About  eight  ounces  of  posits  of  zinc  are  on  or  near  the  Ozark  mount- 
the  double  sulphate  to  each  gallon  of  distilled  ains.  The  principal  part  of  the  mining  is 
or  rain  water,  is  a  good  proportion  to  use  when  done  in  the  southwestern  counties.  The  ores 
faking  up  a  bath.  The  bath  should  be  neu-  comprise  a  considerable  variety  of  carbonates, 
tral,  or  nearly  sa  slightly  acid  rather  than  silicates,  and  sulphurets.  Outside  of  this  dis- 
alkaline.  To  produce  a  bright  deposit,  the  triot,  zinc-mining  proper  may  be  said  to  be 
author  uses  a  very  small  quantity  of  bisulphide  comparatively  unknown ;  but  in  Wadiington 
of  carbon  in  his  mixture;  but  if  much  is  used,  and  other  counties  where  the  ore  is  exposKl  to 
as  in  silver  plating,  the  deposit  is  made  very  view  over  large  areas,  the  metal  is  worked  on 
dark,  almost  black,  and  can  not  be  buffed  or  the  surface  in  the  most  rudimentary  fashion — 
polished  bright.  to  a  large  extent  by  farmers  at  times  when 

The  nickel-mines  at  Thio,  in  New  Caledonia,  their  proper  work  is  not  pressing,  who  thus 
are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  find  a  convenient  means  U)r  increasing  their 
that  name,  and  extend  over  an  area  of  about  income.  The  ores  are  mined  in  some  of  the 
6,000  acres.  The  lodes  now  being  worked  eastern  counties  in  small  quantities,  but  not 
vary  in  thickness  from  three  to  seven  feet,  and  profitably,  on  account  of  the  crudeness  and  ex- 
are  exploited  in  large  open  cuts .  or  quarries,  pensiveness  of  the  processes  employed,  for  a 
The  ore  contains,  on  the  average,  about  10  per  furnace  in  South  St.  Louis.  The  oxide  of  zinc, 
cent,  of  pure  nickel.  Mr.  Croisille,  who  re-  or  zinc-white,  an  important  pigment,  was  for- 
ports  upon  the  mines,  estimates  that,  with  the  merly  manufactured  with  profit  at  works  in 
new  machinery  and  generally  increased  mining  Washington  County.  But  the  works,  which 
facilities,  there  will  be  no  difiicnlty  in  extract-  consumed  about  ten  tons  of  ore  a  day,  had  to 
ing  sufficient  ore  to  provide  for  the  manufact-  be  suspended  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
ure  of  two  or  three  thousand  tons  of  the  pure  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  ore. 
metal  per  annum.  In  a  new  process  for  extracting  zinc  from 

ITie  Ferro-Nickel  Society  of  Paris  is  making  blende,  as  proposed  by  Messrs.  Hannan  and 

a  nickel  steel,  composed  of  soft  iron,  nickel,  Mil  bum,  of  Qlasgow,  the  ores,  instead  of  being 

manganese  metal,  or  an  oxide  of  it,  aluminum,  roasted,  are  pulverized,  mixed  with  malleable 

and  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium,  which  requires  scrap-iron,  and  then  subjected  to  distillation  in 

no  hardening.    The  steel  is  produced  at  one  a  vertical  iron  retort  attached  to  a  condenser, 

melting.  In  this  process  the  lead  and  copper  which  zinc- 

AatfaMBj.  —  Some  of  the  richest  antimony-  blende  frequently  contains  are  obtained  in  corn- 
mines  in  the  world  exist  withiu  a  few  miles  of  mercially  valuable  forms. 
Oporto,  in  Portugal.  They  have  been  worked  FreccsNSt — Electricity  has  been  applied  effi* 
for  many  years  on  a  small  scale.  A  Portu-  ciently  to  the  treatment  of  ores  at  the  Douglass 
guese  company  was  lately  formed,  with  a  capi-  Mill,  Dayton,  Nevada.  The  method  was  at 
tal  of  £100,000  to  work  them ;  and  it  has  al-  first  tried  on  tailinge^  with  a  view  of  recover- 
ready  declared  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  be-  ing  the  mercury  wnicb  had  been  lost ;  but  it 
sides  adding  a  very  substantial  sum  to  the  has  been  found  still  more  effective  in  working 
reserve  fund.  Adjoining  this  mine  is  one  that  ores  by  preventing  loss  of  mercury  and  amal- 
has  been  worked  by  En^ish  residents  of  Opor-  ffam.  The  dynamos  in  use  at  the  Douglass 
to  (the  Corgo  mine)  which,  having  been  bought  Mills  are  capable  of  operating  seven  settlers, 
by  English  capitalists,  is  now  undergoing  de-  The  mill  works  18&  tons  of  ore  per  day.  It  is 
velopment  A  lode  has  been  struck  which  represented  that  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
varies  from  7  inches  to  8  feet  8  inches  in  chemicalsfor  a  silver  mill  is  equivalent  to  twice 
thickness,  with  a  metallization  of  pure  antimo-  the  cost  of  treatment  and  power  when  the  new 
nial  lead.  Six  distinct  lodes  in  the  Corgo  mines  process  is  used ;  and  that  in  the  Douglass  Mill 
have  been  opened  and  exploited  to  a  consider-  it  has  cut  down  the  cost  of  chemicals  one  half. 
Able  extent.  and  <)oes  better  work. 
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An  easy  method  of  cleansing  iron  from  mst  difficult  of  ignition,  while  the  method  employed 

U  described,  by  which  the  article,  even  if  it  in  casting  at  the  same  time  secares  the  pre- 

is  much  eaten  into,  is  greatly  improved  in  ap-  servation  of  the  stmctare  with    bat   slight 

pearance.    It  is  immersed  in  a  nearly  saturated  diminution  of  dimensions.    The  change  in  the 

solution  of  chloride  of  tin,  and  the  duration  of  .  properties  of  the  material  permits  the  use  of 

the  immersion  is  regulated  by  the  greater  or  woven  or  natural  fabrics  as  molds  for  the 

less  thickness  of  the  film  of  rust;  in  most  cheap  reproduction  in  metal  of  designs  which 

cases,  however,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  could  not  otherwise  be  made,  except  at  enor- 

hours  will  suffice.    The  solution  of  chloride  of  mons  expense  for  engraving.    The  application 

tin  must  not  contain  too  great  an  excess  of  acid,  of  the  invention  in  the  arts  is  at  present  limited 

or  it  will  attack  the  iron  itself.    After  the  arti-  to  the  cheap  production  of  dies  for  the  oma- 

cles  have  been  removed  from  the  bath,  they  mentation  of  castings,  or  to  the  production  of 

should  be  washed  in  water,  and  then  with  am-  dies  for  embossing  leather,  paper,  or  metallic 

monia,  and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible.    Arti-  surfaces,  and  also  for  the  easy  parting  or  di- 

des  treated  in  this  manner  assume  the  appear-  viding  of  metal  in  casting;  but  new  fields  of 

ance  of  dead  sDver.  application  may  be  opened  when  the  method 

JDsMflsMMSt — A  process  has  been  described  is  brought  into  more  general  use. 
for  casting  iron  and  other  metals  upon  laces,  Thomas  Turner  has  been  led  to  conclude 
embroidery,  fern  leaves,  and  other  combustible  from  the  examination  of  various  methods  for 
materials,  including  even  the  most  delicate  determining  the  hardness  of  metals,  that 
fabrics.  When  this  is  done,  the  tissue  is  not  hardness  and  tenacity  are  distinct  physical 
injured  or  disturbed  at  all,  but  is  perfectly  car-  properties ;  that  methods  for  the  quantitative  / 
bonized  into  a  very  refractory  carbon,  while  determination  of  hardness,  depending  on  the  | 
there  is  produced  on  the  casting  a  sharp  and  production  of  an  indentation  of  considerable  j 
accurate  mold  of  the  design,  which  may  be  size,  have  the  disadvantage  that  the  results  are  ( 
used  as  a  die.  In  one  experiment,  a  piece  of  influenced  by  the  tenacity  of  the  metal,  and  | 
lace,  having  open  meshes  a  little  larger  than  a  that  owing  to  plasticity  they  vary  aocordixig  to  j 
pin^s  head,  was  suspended  in  the  mold,  so  as  the  time  taken  to  produce  the  indentation ; 
to  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts.  The  molten  and  that  brittle  substances  are  apt  to  be  broken 
metal  was  then  poured  in  on  both  sides  of  the  by  the  pressure ;  that  in  substances  which  are 
lace.  When  the  casting  was  cold,  it  was  homogeneous  in  structure,  the  hardness  and 
thrown  upon  the  floor  of  the  foundry  and  sep-  tenacity  generaUy  vary  according  to  the  num- 
arated  into  two  parts,  while  the  lace  fell  out  her  of  atoms  in  a  given  space;  but  that  in  sub- 
uninjured.  The  pattern  was  reproduced  upon  stances  possessing  a  definite  structure  the  last 
each  face  of  the  casting.    The  question  natu-  rule  does  not  apply. 

rally  arises,  why  did  not  the  iron  run  through  Having  observed  that  ends  of  wires  were 
the  holes  and  run  together  ?  The  answer  is  often  stuck  firmly  together  after  the  passage 
found  by  Mr.  A.  £.  Oaterbridge,  in  the  fact  of  the  electric  current,  Mr.  Elibu  Thomson  has 
that  the  thin  film  of  oxide  of  iron  or  ^^  skin,''  devised  a  plan  for  electric  welding,  and  has 
which  always  forms  on  the  surface  of  molten  constructed  suitable  apparatus  for  effecting  it. 
iron,  was  caught  in  the  fine  meshes,  and  thus  The  pieces  are  prepared  for  the  operation  by 
prevented  the  molten  metal  from  joining  cleaning  those  parts  with  the  file  or  emery, 
through  the  holes.  The  author's  experiments  which  enter  the  clamps  where  the  ends  are 
indicate  that  to  secure  this  result,  the  meshes  lield  in  place,  so  that  a  contact  shall  be  effect- 
must  not  be  more  than  about  one  fiftieth  of  ed.  The  pieces  being  placed  in  the  clamps  a 
an  inch  in  diameter.  He  suggests  that  the  moderate  pressure,  tending  to  hold  them  in 
intrusion  of  particles  or  globoles  of  particles  abutment,  is  applied,  and  a  flux  may  be  added, 
partly  cooled,  on  which  a  ^^  skin  "  has  formed,  after  which  the  corront  is  put  on.  Heating  of 
may  furnish  the  explanation  for  many  of  the  tiie  abutted  ends  begins  at  once,  and  proceeds 
obscure  flaws  found  in  castings.  with  a  rapidity  depending  on  the  current  flow 

A  committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  hav-  and  the  size  and  nature  of  the  pieces  treated* 
ing  examined  Mr.  Ooterbridge's  processes,  re-  With  great  energy  of  current,  joints  on  iron 
ports  that  the  success  of  the  method  of  prepa-  bars  of  over  one-half  inch  diameter  have  been 
ration  for  them  consists  in  first  removing  the  made  in  less  than  three  seconds,  and  with 
fiuid  or  liquid  parts  of  the  structure  operated  small  wires  tbe  action  is  almost  instantaneous, 
upon,  and  then  so  slowly  draining  off  those  The  temperature  to  which  the  pieces  are  heated 
constituents  which  are  produced  by  destractive  may  be  kept  perfectly  under  control  by  em- 
distillation  that  the  carbonaceous  ports,  which  ploying  suitable  devices  to  govern  the  flow  of 
are  unaffected  by  the  heat,  and  the  integrity  the  current.  Consequently,  varieties  of  steel 
of  the  fibers  or  structures  of  the  fabric,  shall  which  are  easily  injured  by  excessive  heating, 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  too  tumultuous  exit  of  or  which  will  not  bear  hammering  when  hot, 
the  vapors  and  gases ;  the  exceedingly  high  may  be  welded  quite  readily.  Even  very  fu4* 
temperature  at  the  close  of  the  treatment  in-  ble  metals,  such  as  lead,  tin,  or  zinc,  may  be 
Buring  the  complete  expulsion  of  all  volatiliza-  welded  if  resin  or  tallow  or  chloride  of  zinc 
ble  matter.  By  this  treatment,  an  easily  igniti-  is  used  as  a  fiux  instead  of  borax.  While  or- 
ble  material  is  converted  into  one  exceedingly  dinarily  it  has  been  the  exception  that  metala 
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weld  readilj,  with  the  electric  method  do  justify  any  definite  condnsion  whatever.  The 
metal  or  alloy  yet  tried  has  failed  to  unite  so-called  equinoctial  storms  are  simply  those 
with  pieces  of  the  same  metal ;  and  the  trials  of  the  several  storms  likely  to  occar  in  the 
have  included  most  of  the  metals  commonly  early  spring  and  &11  that  come  nearest  to  the 
known.  Joints  hetween  different  metals  or  2l8t  of  March  and  September, 
alloys  are  often  easily  produced,  if  their  physi-  The  discrepancy  between  the  popular  names 
cal  properties  are  not  too  much  unlike.  given  to  meteorological  phenomena  and  their 
MEEBIHIOUNiT*  In  a  lecture  on  ^*  Popular  real  nature  as  determined  by  means  of  instru- 
Errors  in  Meteorology,"  Prof.  Geveland  Abbe  ments,  was  discussed  at  one  of  the  meetings 
insists  that  in  approaching  tlie  study  of  the  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Berlin.  Dr. 
science  we  should  recognize  that  in  general  the  Schultz  remarked  that  the  sirocco  wind  in 
atmosphere  is  governed  by  immutable  laws,  Italy  is  spoken  of  as  **  heavy,"  whereas  the 
and  should  seek  for  the  forces  that  control  it.  barometer  indicates  a  diminished  pressure. 
It  is  folly  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  weather*  Summers  are  spoken  of  as  wet  or  dry,  accord- 
predictions  in  the  old  almanacs,  which  are  made  ing  as  they  are  accompanied  by  much  or  little 
up  sometimes  several  years  in  advance  on  an*  rain,  without  taking  into  account  the  usually 
cient  astrological  principles,  whereas  the  plainest  opposed  indications  of  the  psychrometers; 
teachings  of  the  real  science  of  meteorology  go  similarly  our  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are 
toshowthattheinfluenceof  the  moon,  the  plan-  often  directly  opposed  to  the  indications  of 
ets,  and  the  stars  on  our  atmosphere  is  wholly  the  thermometer.  Observations  made  by  the 
inappreciable.  The  observations  as  a  whole  speaker  in  Rome  and  the  Riviera,  showed  oc- 
show  it  to  be  probable  that  the  total  amount  casiooally,  among  other  things,  the  anomaly 
of  spottedness,  or  total  frequency  of  spots,  on  that  the  temperature  in  the  shade  was  higher 
the  sun,  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  change  in  than  in  the  sun,  especially  when  the  thermome- 
the  general  condition  of  the  earth^s  atmosphere;  ter  in  the  sun  was  exposed  to  a  strong  wind, 
but  these  effects  are  only  barely  appreciable  in  Prof.  Von  Bezold  laid  stress  upon  the  differ- 
the  atmosphere  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  utterly  ence  between  physical  meteorology  and  the  in- 
illogical  to  conclude  that  there  is  any  direct  flnenoe  of  temperature  and  moisture  on  the 
connection  between  special  spots  on  the  sun  living  organism.  Alterations  of  atmospheric 
and  special  localities  on  the  earth.  The  power  pressure  have  no  effect  on  healthy  human  be- 
of  forecasting  weather,  which  has  been  as-  ings,  although  they  must  have  on  sickly  people, 
cribed  to  animals,  from  the  observation  of  inasmuch  as  a  diminution  of  pressure  must  lead 
some  of  their  habits,  is,  like  many  customs  of  to  an  increased  evolution  of  gases  from  the  soil, 
men,  simply  the  result  of  the  accumulated  and  their  accompanying  miasmas.  The  idea  of 
experiences  transmitted  and  increased  from  sultriness  has  not  yet  been  defined  from  a 
ireneration  to  generation.  The  flight  of  the  physical  point  of  view;  probably  in  connection 
Rocky  Mountain  locust,  which  has  been  at-  with  this,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
tributed  to  a  seeking  for  regions  where  food  air  is  occasionally  supersaturated  with  aqueous 
may  be  found,  is  simply  the  result  of  the  action  vapor,  and  that  in  tiiis  case  an  incipient  con- 
of  a  hot,  drying  air  on  its  wings.  Stiffening  densation  may  be  accompanied  by  a  real  evolu- 
them,  it  causes  a  nervous  irritability,  which  tion  of  heat  Dr.  Sklarek  mentioned  experi- 
can  be  gratified  best  by  active  flapping  of  the  ments  on  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  human 
wings ;  and  thus  the  insect,  without  instinct  or  body,  which  showed,  in  opposition  to  the  laws 
intention  on  its  part,  is  carried  to  the  upper,  of  radiation  from  non-living  bodies,  that  it 
cooler  currents,  where  it  is  wafted  to  distant  radiates  more  heat  from  exposed  parts  of  its 
places.  In  a  similar  manner  nearly  all  the  surface  which  are  usually  covered  with  dothes, 
rules  for  weather  prediction  founded  on  the  when  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
behavior  of  plants,  or  such  signs  as  the  gather*  the  skin  and  the  surroundings  is  less  than  when 
ing  of  dew  on  stones,  or  the  falling  of  soot  in  it  is  greater.  This  anomalous  behavior  may  be 
the  chimney,  are  simply  hygroscopic  phenome-  explained  by  the  supposition  that,  when  the 
na;  and  a  well-made  hygrometer,  such  as  is  difference  in  temperature  (between  the  skin 
used  by  meteorologists,  will  give  more  accurate  and  the  surroundmgs)  increases,  the  physical 
indications  than  any  of  these  natural  objects,  properties  of  the  skin  and  its  radiating  powers 
The  quotation  of  such  indefinitely  known  undergo  some  change, 
agents  as  electricity  and  ozone  as  active  causes  The  infinence  of  the  moon  on  the  weather 
of  meteorological  phenomena,  is  rated  as  an  has  been  discussed  by  J.  W.  Oliver,  in  an  arti- 
error.  The  supposed  cooling  of  the  air  by  cle  in  '^  Longman^s  Magazine  "  and  the  ^'  Popu- 
thunder-showers,  is  Just  as  like! j  to  be  the  pro-  lar  Science  Monthly."  The  author,  consider- 
ducUon  of  the  showers  by  the  cooling  of  the  ing  some  of  the  most  unportant  of  the  popular 
air;  or  the  phenomena  may  be  simply  coinci-  predictions  in  which  the  moon  is  concerned, 
dent,  or  the  different  results  of  a  common  deals,  first,  with  the  notions  that  are  utterly  ab- 
cause,  and  not  at  all  related  as  cause  and  ef-  surd,  and,  second,  with  those  that  are  explica- 
fect  Concerning  the  effect  of  destruction  or  ble  by  the  aid  of  physical  principles.  vThile 
restoration  of  forests  and  of  the  extension  of  he  regards  most  of  the  predictions  founded 
railroads  and  telegraphs  on  climate,  observa-  upon  the  changes  and  aspects  of  the  moon  as 
tions  have  not  been  long  enough  continued  to  baseless,  he  holds  it  unfair  to  consider  the 
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whole  sahject  ba  nnwortlij  of  serioas  treat-  vapor  in  a  state  of  incipient  temporary  eon- 
ment.  For  instance,  atmo:*pheric  tides  dae  to  densation  to  deal  with,  and  instead  of  nniformly 
the  moon^s  attraction  mnst  exist,  although  they  diffused  gas,  innsibie  water  droplets,  which 
are  generiUly  obliterated  by  disturbances  due  to  reflect  or  radiate  back  the  heat  that  is  radiated 
other  causes.  Sir  John  Herschel^s  opinion,  to  them  from  the  earth, 
that  the  fuU  moon  has  a  tendency  to  clear  the  Teapentnet  —  Concerning  conditions  that 
sky  is,  apparently,  borne  out  by  certain  facta,  may  affect  temperature  in  the  Now  England 
and  is  supported  by  the  experiments  of  Melloni  States,  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  England  Me- 
and  others,  which  go  to  show  that  moonlight  teorological  Society  mentions  as  worthy  of 
contains  a  minute  proportion  of  dark  heat-rays,  note  in  the  reports  for  September,  1887,  that 
the  effect  of  which  may  be  in  a  certain  meas-  the  maximum  temperatures  of  the  7th  of  the 
ure  to  cause  the  dispersion  of  the  clouds.  The  month  were  the  product  of  southerly  and  south- 
lunar  halo  is  an  old  sign  of  rainy  weather,  westerly  cyclonic  winds,  importing  warmth 
which  is  confirmed  in  a  large  proportion  of  from  the  Southern  States ;  while  the  minimum 
instances.  Capt.  0.  Von  Bermann,  of  the  Hy-  temperatures  of  the  24th  and  27th  were  of  lo- 
drographic  Office  of  Pola,  dicussing  the  same  cal  origin  by  nocturnal  radiation  into  the  dear, 
question,  reaches  tlie  conclusion  that,  although  anti-cyclonic  sky.  Under  such  conditions  the 
the  moon  has  an  influence  on  the  weather,  it  is  maxima  are  rather  uniform  over  the  greater 
too  infinitesimal,  compared  with  other  infla-  part  of  New  England  except  Maine,  while  the 
enoes,  to  be  appreciable.  minima  are  strongly  influenced  by  topography, 

Experiments  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Morley  led  him  and  are  much  lower  in  valleys  than  on  hills, 
to  conclude  that  a  diminished  amount  of  oxy-  The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  of 
gen  in  the  atmosphere  coincides  with  a  baromet-  the  ^*  Challenger  "  Commission,  and  himself,  in 
rio  maximum,  through  the  descending  current  their  observations  on  the  temperature  of  the 
which,  in  anti-cyclones,  brings  downward  air  western  lakes  and  lochs  of  Scotland,  are  thus 
deficient  in  oxygen  from  higher  elevations,  summed  up  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill:  The  eastern 
This  is  contrary  to  the  conclusion  of  M.  Folly,  fringe  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  brings  be- 
and  has  been  disputed  by  Max  Schumann  tween  the  western  islands  water  at  a  uniform 
as  not  satisfactory,  because  the  descend-  temperature  of  46^.  An  equal  temperature 
ing  air  in  the  region  of  an  anti-cyclone  does  prevails  on  the  surface,  except  in  the  vicinity 
not  proceed  from  those  elevations  in  which  a  of  land,  where  it  is  higher.  In  nearly  land- 
less amount  of  oxygen  may  be  expected,  locked  sea-lochs  and  basins  the  temperature  of 
There  is  a  certain  altitude,  indeed,  Schumann  the  mass  of  water  is  determined  by  the  oonfig- 
observes :  "  and  this  is  certainly  greater  than  uration,  and  varies  from  4:1-6^  to  43*8°,  accord- 
that  at  which  these  atmospheric  processes  take  ing  to  certain  definite  laws.  Fresh- water  lakes 
place,  the  combined  effect  of  which  is  called  that  are  shallow  have  a  temperature  of  about 
^  weather,'  up  to  which  the  amount  of  oxygen  45°;  those  that  are  deep  are  colder,  their  tem- 
may  be  regarded  as  invariable.  The  air,  found  peratures  varying  from  43°  to  41%  while  they 
by  Mr.  Morley  to  contain  less  oxygen,  proceeds  show  hardly  any  difference  between  surface 
from  elevations  inferior  to  those,  because  the  and  bottom. 

air  is  not  sucked  down  from  strata  above  that  Some  details  respecting  the  freezing  of  the 
limit,  hut  only  takes  a  circular  path  induced  in  rivers  and  lakes  of  Russia  are  given  in  a  pam- 
a  region  of  disturbed  air  by  the  ascending  cur-  phlet  published  by  M.  Nikacheff.  The  times  of 
rent.  In  consequence  of  this  circular  path,  the  earlier  frosts  vary  according  to  the  char- 
which  is  easily  understood  by  thinking  of  a  acter  of  the  season  in  the  western  and  south- 
ring  on  a  horizontal  plain  in  the  center  of  em  parts  of  the  empire,  but  are  more  uniform 
which  the  air  ascends  and  is  sucked  over  the  toward  the  north  and  east.  The  first  freezing 
upper  edge  of  the  ring  down  along  the  outer  usually  takes  place  about  the  Ist  of  September, 
Budfaoe  and  under  the  lower  edge  back  to  the  in  a  branch  of  the  Eolima.  Other  rivers  fol- 
center  of  the  ring,  the  air  descending  on  a  re-  low  in  due  succession,  till  the  Kuban,  the  last 
gion  of  high  barometrical  pressure  proceeds  at  to  be  frozen,  is  closed  about  the  18th  of  Janu- 
all  events  only  from  those  elevations  in  which  ary,  to  open  again  about  the  15th  of  February, 
the  amount  of  oxygen  may  be  regarded  as  in-  From  that  time  the  thawing  advances  toward 
variable."  the  north  and  east  till  the  end  of  June,  when 

The  doctrine,  formerly  prevalent  among  me-  the  great  rivers,  the  Yenesei  and  the  Lena,  are 
teorologists,  that  watery  vapor  in  the  air  is  open  to  their  mouths,  and  in  July  only  the 
more  active  in  absorbing  and  returning  ter-  rivers  of  the  Taimyr  peninsula  are  partly 
restrial  radiation  than  the  pure  gases  of  the  clogged  with  ice.  The  lines  of  synchronal 
atmosphere,  has  been  reviewed  by  W.  M.  Davis,  freezing  and  thawing  trend,  like  the  isothermal 
who  concludes,  with  Magnus  and  others,  that  lines,  as  a  rule,  from  west-northwest  to  east- 
watery  vapor  as  such — that  is,  water  in  the  southeast.  In  the  spring-time,  or  when  the 
gaseous  state,  possesses  very  little  absorptive  temperature  has  risen  above  the  freezing-point, 
power.  Still,  meteorological  observation  leaves  the  smaller  rivers  thaw  out  first,  then  the 
no  question  that  nocturnal  cooling  is  greater  on  larger  rivers,  next  the  canals,  and  finally  the 
clear,  dry  nights  than  on  clear,  damp  nights,  lakes.  In  freezing,  the  canals  are  first,  next 
This  is  because,  on  the  damp  nights,  we  have  the  rivers,  smaU  and  large,  and  the  lakes  last. 
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Observations  were  made  between  1888  and  tints  are  arranged  in  stripes  following  the 

1886,  by  Mr.  W.  Marriott  at  the  church-tower  sinaosities  of  the  outline  of  the  cloud.    Seek- 

of  Boston,  England,  of  temperatures  at  4  feet,  ins  for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  G. 

170  feet,  and  260  feet  above  the  ground.    The  Johnstone  Stoney  shows  that  on  account  of 

results  showed  that  the  mean  maximum  tern-  the  low  temperature  at  the  elevation  in  the  at- 

perature  at  4  feet  exceeds  that  at  170  feet  in  mosphere  at  which  these  clouds  are  formed, 

every  month  of  the  year,  the  difference  in  the  water  can  not  exist  in  the  liquid  state,  but  the 

summer  months  amounting  to  8**;  while  the  vapor  from  which  the  clouds  are  condensed 

mean  minimum  temperature  at  4  feet  differs  but  passes  at  once  to  the  solid  form  of  tiny  crys- 

little  from  that  at  170  feet,  the  tendency,  bow-  tals  of  ice.    If  the  vapor  has  been  evenly  dis- 

ever,  being  for  the  former  to  be  slightly  higher  tributed,  and  the  nrecipitation  has  taken  place 

in  the  winter  and  lower  in  the  summer  than  slowly,  the  crystals  in  any  one  neighbornood 

the  latter.    As  indicated  by  the  readings  of  the  will  be  of  nearly  the  same  form  and  size,  and 

elecfaricfll  thermometer  which  was  depended  from  one  neighborhood  to  another  they  will 

upon  for  the  observations  at  the  third  height,  differ  chiefly  in  number  and  magnitude.    This 

the  temperature  at  4  feet  during  the  day  hours  will  give  rise  to  a  patched  appearance  of  the 

was  considerably  higher  than  at  260  feet  clouds.     When  the  conditions  prevailing  in 

Comparative  observations  of  the  ranges  of  any  one  neighborhood  of  the  sky  are  such  as 

temperature  are  made  under  the  direction  of  to  produce  lamellar  crystals  of  nearly  the  same 

the  New  England  Meteorological  Society  at  thickness,  these  tabular  plates  will  be  submd- 

bigh  and  low  level  stations  in  the  White  mount-  ing  through  the  atmosphere.    Although  their 

ain  region.    The  results  of  those  made  in  June  descent  is  very  slow,  tne  resistance  of  the  air 

go  to  show  that  while  the  nocturnal  mimima  in  will  act  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  their 

the  deep  valleys  are,  during  the  occurrence  of  minute  size,  as  it  does  upon  a  falling  feather, 

high  pressure,  almost  as  low  as  on  Mount  and  will  cause  them,  if  disturbed,  to  oscillate 

Washington,  the  diurnal  maxima  are  much  before  they  settle  into  a  horizontal  position, 

higher  at  the  lower  than  at  the  summit  star  If  the  crystals  are  plates  with  parallel  faces, 

tions,  and  indeed  are,  on  clear,  sunny  days,  al-  since  they  are  also  transparent,  a  part  only  of 

most  as  high  in  the  White  mountain  valleys  as  the  sun^s  ray  that  reaches  the  front  face  will 

anywhere  in  New  England.  be  reflected  from  it;  the  rest  will  enter  the 

In  his  discussion  of  the  relative  capacity  of  crystal,  and,  falling  on  the  parallel  surface  be- 

the  solid  crust  of  l^e  earth  and  of  the  waters  hind,  a  portion  will  be  there  reflected,  and, 

to  propagate  heat,  M.  Woeikof  concludes  that  passing  out  through  the  front  face,  will  also 

a  considerable  part  of  the  heat  of  the  globe  is  reach  the  eye  of  the  observer.     These  two 

lost  in  space  by  the  radiation  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  ray — that  reflected  from  the 

latitudes  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean.    The  front  face  and  that  reflected  from  the  back — 

loss  is  manifested  bv  the  accumulation  of  ex-  are  precisely  in  the  condition  in  which  they 

tensive  masses  of  cold  water  at  the  bottom  of  can  interfere  with  one  another,  so  as  to  pro- 

the  ocean.    Between  20**  of  north  and  20^  duce  the  splendid  colors  with  which  we  are 

south  latitude,  the  deep-sea  temperature  is  re-  familiar  in  soap-bubbles.     The  phase  of  the 

duced  to  4^  C.  prinoipally  bv  the  influence  of  phenomenon  in  which  the  colors  form  deflnite 

undercurrents  moving  slowly  from  the  Ant-  fringes  around  the  borders  of  the  cloudlets  is 

arctic  Ocean  toward  the  eauator.     As  the  accounted  for  by  observing  that  so  long  as  the 

superflcial  temperature  of  tne  ocean  is  but  cloud  is  in  the  process  of  growth  the  crystals 

little  changed  by  this,  so  the  accumulation  of  will  keep  augmenting.    In  this  case,  the  patch 

cold  water  in  the  bottom  has  but  little  influ-  of  dona  may  consist  of  crystals  which  are 

cnce;  yet  the  greatest  loss  which  the  earth  largest  in  its  central  part,  and  gradually  smaller 

suffers  appears  to  proceed  from  the  radiation  as  their  situation  approaches  the  outside ;  and 

from  the  seas,  particularly  from  the  polar  seas,  we  have  the  conditions  which  will  produce  one 

The  examination  of  the  isothermal  charts  color  around  the  margin  of  the  cloud,  and  other 

for  February  and  August  has  led  Erummel  to  tints  farther  in. 

the  conclusion  that  two  thirds  of  the  surGice  In  a  discussion  on  the  nomenclature  of  clouds, 

of  the  ocean  is  constantly  at  a  temperature  of  Prof.  EOppen  intimates  the  question  whether 

more  than  24^  0.,  and  more  than  half  of  it  the  same  cloud  seen  from  different  sides  should 

above  20**.    The  waters  of  the  northern  hem-  receive  different  names,  or  whether  the  classi- 

isphere  appear  to  be  decidedly  warmer  than  fication  should  refer  generally  to  the  proper- 

those  of  tne  southern  hemisphere.  ties  observed  in  a  particular  cloud,  etipecially 

Clsuds. — The  phenomenon  of  iridescence  in  as  regards  its  density  and  dimensions.  The 
clouds  is  presented  when — in  light  cirro-cumu-  apparent  form,  which  is  important  in  Poey^e 
lus  cloud — the  borders  of  the  clouds  and  their  ciassiflcation,  is  shown  to  lead  sometimes  to 
lighter  portions  are  suffbsed  with  soft  shades  erroneous  conclasions.  In  a  report  of  a  con- 
of  color  like  those  of  mother-of-pearl.  Usually  ference  between  the  Hon.  R.  Abercromby  and 
the  colors  are  distributed  in  irregular  patches,  Mr.  Hildebrandsson  at  Upsaln,  which  is  em- 
just  as  in  mother-of-pearl ;  but  occasionally  bodied  in  the  paper,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
they  form  round  the  denser  patches  of  cloud  a  stody  of  the  forms  of  clouds  may  be  under- 
regular  colored  fringe,  in  which  the  several  taken  with  different  objects  in  view.    If  tho 
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object  be  weather  prediction,  a  detailed  termi-  Ireland,  some  two  or  three  jears  previoiu  to 

nologj  is  Decessary,  and  for  thie  pnrpose,  Mr.  1886,  who  regards  them  as  sab-auroral  and 

W.  0.  Ley's  classification  is  regarded  as  nnsor-  self-lnminons,  and  proposes  for  them  the  name 

Sassed.  One  of  the  principal  objects  is  the  nuhereula  borealee.  They  are  also  regarded  as 
etermination  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  auroral  by  Prof.  Piazzi  Smith,  who  has  made 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  for  spectroscopic  observations  of  them,  although 
this  it  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  so  many  he  admits  that  their  spectrum  is  that  of  twi- 
forms;  but  we  must  be  sure  that  these  forms  light  Mr.  J.  W.  Backhouse,  of  Sunderland, 
are,  generally  speaking,  everywhere  the  same ;  England,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  the  opinion 
and  their  mean  heights  must  be  severally  de-  that  they  derive  their  light  from  direct  solar 
termined  by  direct  measarements.  illumination,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  they 
M.  Teisserenc  do  Bort  concludes,  from  his  have  so  far  been  seen  only  daring  a  short 
studies  of  the  distribution  of  cloudiness  over  period  before  and  after  the  summer  solstice, 
the  earth,  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  of  the  recorded  dates  of  observations  ranging 
cloudiness  throughout  the  year  to  arrange  it-  from  May  28  to  August  12. 
self  in  zones  parallel  to  the  equator.  Aside  Important  researches  on  the  motion  and 
from  pertprbations  complicating  the  matter,  height  of  clouds  have  been  carried  on  at  the 
there  may  be  traced  a  maximum  of  cloudiness  University  of  Ubsala,  Sweden,  under  the  di- 
in  the  region  of  the  equator ;  two  bands  of  rection  of  Prof.  Uildebrandsson,  with  the  assist- 
light  cloudiness  extending  from  15°  to  85°  of  ance  of  Messrs.  Ekholm  and  Uagerstrdm.  A 
latitude  north  and  south,  and  two  zones  of  peculiar  form  of  altazimuth,  which  was  origi- 
greater  cloudiness  between  45°  and  60°,  be-  nally  designed  for  measuring  the  parallax  of 
yond  which,  so  far  as  we  can  ^udge  from  ap-  the  aurora  borealis,  is  used  to  take  the  angular 
pearances  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  sky  measurements.  The  greatest  height  of  cloud 
seems  to  become  clearer  toward  the  poles,  which  has  yet  been  measured  is  48,800  feet; 
These  zones  have  a  marked  tendency  to  follow  the  highest  velocity  is  112  miles  an  hour  with 
the  sun  in  its  change  of  declination,  shiftinsr  a  cloud  at  28,000  feet.  The  clouds  are  not 
up  toward  the  north  in  the  spring  and  toward  distributed  promiscuously  at  all  heights  in  the 
the  south  in  the  falL  Further  comparisons  in-  air,  but  have  a  tendency  to  form  at  three  definite 
dicate  that  the  zones  of  clear  sky  correspond  levels.  The  mean  summer  altitude  of  the  three 
with  the  regions  of  high  pressures  on  either  side  levels  has  been  found  to  be :  low  clouds — ^stratus, 
of  the  equator,  and  originate,  on  one  hand,  the  cumulus,  cumulo-nimbus,  from  2,000  to  6,000 
trade- winds,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  west  feet;  middle  clouds — ^strato-cirms  and  cumulo- 
winds,  which  are  dominant  near  the  temperate  cirrus,  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet;  and  high 
regions  of  both  hemispheres.  The  zones  of  clouds— oirrus,  cirro-stratus,  and  cirro-cumulus, 
more  cloudy  sky  extend  above  the  regions  of  from  20,000  to  27,000  feet  The  velocity  ob- 
low  pressure ;  that  is,  near  the  equator  and  near  servations  confirm  the  results  that  have  been  ob- 
the  60th  degrees  of  latitude.  The  study  of  the  tained  from  mountain  stations,  viz.,  that^  though 
winds  shows  that  the  air,  at  the  surface  of  the  the  general  travel  of  the  middle  and  higher 
soil,  diverges  from  the  zones  of  high  pressure  clouds  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  surface 
beyond  the  tropics,  and  blows  toward  the  winds,  the  diurnal  variation  of  speed  at  those 
regions  of  low  pressure,  or  toward  the  equa-  levels  is  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  near  the 
torial  regions,  and  toward  the  low  pressures  ground.  The  greatest  velocity  on  the  eartirs 
near  the  60th  decrees.  Hence,  probably,  that  surface  is  at  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  whereas  the 
the  winds  near  the  centers  of  divergence  have  lowest  rate  of  the  upper  currents  is  at  about 
a  descending  component,  and  in  the  regions  mid-day.  The  mean  height  of  all  varieties  of 
coward  which  they  blow,  an  ascending  com-  clouds  rises  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  is 
poneut,  consequently,  other  things  being  equal,  greater  at  between  6  and  8  o'clock  in  the 
the  cloudiness  is  light  when  the  wind  has  a  evening  than  either  in  the  early  morning  or  at 
vertical  component  directed  downward,  and  mid-day. 

heavy  when  the  direction  is  upward.  This  Balafiill* — ^The  hypothesis  sutrgested  by  Mr. 
agrees  with  the  fact  that  an  ascending  mass  of  Norman  Lockyer,  about  1873,  that  certain 
air  cook  in  expanding,  and  thas  tends  to  pro-  periodical  variations  of  the  rainfall  at  Madras, 
dace  a  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor,  while  India,  are  connected  with  periods  of  maxima 
the  contrary  takes  place  with  a  descending  and  minima  in  the  freouency  of  snnspots,  has 
mass.  The  distribution  of  cloudiness  is  a  di-  been  re-examined  by  Jir.  Henry  F.  Blanford 
reot  consequence  of  the  course  of  the  winds.  in  the  light  of  the  accumulated  data,  applying 
The  attention  of  certain  observers  has  been  especially  to  the  Oamatic  of  the  last  twenty- 
given  since  1885  to  *^  the  strange  effect  of  two  years.  Comparative  tests  of  the  rainfall 
bright,  silvery-lighted  clouds,"  which  have  re-  and  of  sunspot  frequency,  year  by  year,  have 
mained  visible  at  times  in  the  northwest  sky  satisfied  the  author  that,  apart  from  the  ap< 
after  sunset  till  late  in  the  evening.  While  proximate  identity  of  it9 period,  the  oscillation 
presenting  varieties  in  structure,  they  are  de-  of  the  rainfall  is  very  different  in  character 
scribed  as  usually  exhibiting  an  opaque,  pearly  from  that  of  the  sanspot  frequency.  Compari- 
luster,  with  definite  outline.  They  were  first  sons  with  the  data  of  other  provinces  also 
noticed  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Rowan,  of  coanty  Dublin,  showed  that  the  apparent  periodical  variation 
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of  the  CarDatio  rainfall  was  not  representative  Apennines,  IL  Ferrari  etndied  the  records  of 

of  a  similar  variation  in  that  of  Southern  India  previons  years  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 

generally.    A  lack  of  exact  correspondence  monntains  npon  precipitation.     He  fonnd  that 

further  appeared  in  the  review  of  the  preva-  when  rain  prevailed  on  the  Mediterranean  slope 

lenoe  of  dronghts  and  dearths.    But  while  the  of  the  peninsula  and  not  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 

theory  is  not  sustained,  Mr.  Blanford  would  the  center  of  low  pressure  was  nearly  always 

still  not  *^  hastily  conclude  from  the  facts  that  in  the  north ;  but  when  the  rain  fell  on  the 

there  is  no  relation  between  the  recurrence  of  Adriatic  slope  without  passins  the  Apennine^s 

drought  in  Southern  India  and  the  periodical  the  depression  was  in  the  south.  In  the  former 

variation  of  the  solar  photosphere,  but  merely  case,  tne  winds  aoproaoh  from  the  Mediterra- 

that  the  interdependence  of  the  two  classes,  of  nean  side ;  in  the  latter  from  the  Adriatic  side ; 

Shenomena,  if  real,  is  far  from  being  simple  and  and  in  both  cases  are  drained  of  their  moisture 
ireot,  and  also  that  other,  and,  as  far  as  we  by  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  It  is  known 
know,  non-periodic  causes  concur  largely  in  that  the  amount  of  rainfall  on  mountains  in- 
p»roduoing  drought  If  we  accept  the  condu-  creases  with  the  height;  but  this  takes  place 
sions  .  .  .  as  to  the  highly  probable  periodi-  only  up  to  a  certain  limit,  when  a  maximum  is 
city  of  the  Gamatio  rainfall,  one  must  admit  reached,  from  which  there  is  a  decrease  going 
that  there  is,  in  that  province,  a  recurrent  both  up  and  down.  These  relations  were  in- 
tendency  to  drought  at  eleven-year  intervals,  vestigated  by  £rk  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
though  it  does  not  always  culminate  in  drought  Bavarian  Alps,  from  November,  1888,  to  No- 
of  disastrous  intensity ;  and  this  epoch  antid-  vember,  1885.  He  shows  that  a  seasonal  shift- 
pates  by  about  two  years  that  of  the  sunspot  ing  of  the  zone  of  maximum  precipitation  ex- 
minimum.  This  tendency  is  much  weaker  in  isto,  which  is  dependent  on  the  temperature  of 
other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  in  Northern  the  season. 

India  there  is  some  indication  of  a  tendency  StenMi — ^The  Hon.  Ralph  Abercromby  pre- 

to  the  recurrence  of  drought  about  the  time  of  sented  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  **  On  the 

maximum  sanspots."  Relation  between  Tropicid  and  Extra-tropical 

The  exact  line  of  distinction  between  a  clear  Cyclones.''  All  cyclones  have  a  tendency  to 
and  a  rainy  day  has  never  been  clearly  defined,  assume  an  oval  form ;  the  longer  diameter  may 
The  Meteorological  Congress  of  Vienna  pro-  lie  in  any  direction,  but  has  a  decided  tendency 
posed  0*1  mm.  as  the  amount  of  precipitation  to  range  itself  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  direc- 
that  should  constitute  the  mmimum  for  a  day  tion  of  propagation.  Tropical  cyclones  have 
to  be  designated  as  rainy,  while  the  Inter-  less  tenaenoy  to  split  into  two,  or  to  develop 
national  Committee  in  Paris  of  1886,  and  the  secondaries,  than  those  of  higher  latitudes. 
Prnssian  Meteorological  Institute  fixed  upon  A  typhoon  that  has  come  from  the  tropics 
0*2  mm.  £.  Brfickner  has  published  a  memoir  can  combine  with  a  cyclone  that  has  been 
in  which  he  proposes  that  all  days  be  called  formed  outside  the  tropics,  and  form  a  single 
rainy  in  which  the  precipitation  exceeds  new,  and  perhaps  more  intense,  depression. 
0*16  mm.,  or  0*006  of  an  inch,  and  this  whether  There  is  much  less  difference  in  the  tempera- 
it  be  in  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  drizzle,  ture  and  humidity  before  and  after  a  tropical 
mist,  dew,  or  hoar-frost.  He  also  recom-  cyclone  than  in  higher  latitudes.  The  quality 
mends,  in  more  exact  climatological  researches,  of  the  heat  in  front  is  always  distressing  in 
a  classification  of  the  rainy  days  into  several  every  part  of  the  world.  The  wind  rotates 
grades  according  to  their  varying  amounts  of  oounter-dockwise  round  every  cyclone  in  the 
precipitation.  northern  hemisphere,  and  everywhere  as  an 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  meteor-  ingoing  spiral.  The  amount  of  incurvature  for 
ology  of  the  Punjaub,  as  shown  in  the  report  the  same  quadrant  mayvary  during  the  course 
for  the  financial  year  1886-'87,  was  the  failure  of  the  same  cyclone.  The  velocity  of  the  wind 
of  the  cold-weather  rains  (January  to  March),  always  increases  as  we  approach  the  center  in 
Excluding  the  exceptional  amount  of  127*6  a  tropical  cyclone,  whereas  in  higher  latitudes 
inches  at  Dharms&la  (Jullundur),  the  greatest  the  strongest  winds  and  steepest  gradients  are 
annual  rainfaU  was  63*8  inches  at  Abbottabad  often  some  way  from  the  center.  The  general 
(Peshawar),  and  the  least  4*8  inches  at  Mount  circulation  of  a  cyclone,  as  shown  by  the  mo- 
Zaffargarh  (Derajat).  The  hijrhest  tempera-  tion  of  the  clouds,  appears  to  be  the  same 
ture  in  the  sun^s  rays  was  183''  at  Lahore  on  everywhere.  All  over  the  world  unusual  col- 
April  28,  and  it  ranged  from  172°  to  176''  in  oration  of  the  sky  at  sunrise  and  sunset  is  ob- 
the  five  succeeding  months.  The  maximum  served,  not  only  before  the  barometer  has 
reading  in  the  shade  was  118''  at  two  stations  begun  to  fall  at  any  place,  but  before  the  ex- 
on  the  Idth,  and  the  lowest  maximum  was  iatence  of  any  depression  can  be  traced  in  the 
7^**  at  Sirsa  (Ddhi)  in  January.  The  absolute  neighborhood.  Cirrus  appears  all  round  the 
minimum  in  the  shade  was  29''  at  R&wilpindi  doud  area  of  a  tropical  cyclone,  instead  of 
in  February,  giving  a  range  of  89"  in  the  shade  only  round  the  front  semicircle  as  in  higher 
temperature  of  the  whole  province.  latitudes.    Everywhere  the  rain  of  a  cydone 

Observing  during  a  certain  period  that  the  extends  farther  in  front  than  in  rear.    Cyclone 

rainfall  of  Italy  was  distributed  in  zones  of  rain  has  a  specific  character,  quite  different 

graduated  degrees  of  intensity  parallel  with  the  from  tbaX  of  showers  or  thunder-storms ;  and 
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this  character  is  more  prononnoed  in  tropical  to  a  great  heif^ht  in  the  sky  before  the  tern* 
than  in  extra-tropical  cyclones.  Squalls  are  pestnoas  masses  that  follow  it  are  revealed, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  a  These  masses,  the  real  seat  of  the  electrical 
tropical  cyclone,  where  they  surround  the  cen-  phenomena,  have  characteristic  shape  and  color, 
ter  on  all  sides ;  whereas  in  Great  Britain,  Sometimes  also  the  front  part  of  them  forms 
squalls  are  almost  exclusively  formed  along  by  a  perspective  effect  an  arch  of  donds  well 
that  portion  of  the  line  of  the  trough  which  is  detached  n'om  the  rest,  which  is  often  the  fore- 
south  of  the  center  and  in  the  right  rear  of  the  boding  of  a  violent  squall  of  hail  and  wind, 
depression.  The  difference  is  probably  due  to  Under  the  black,  cloudy  arch  is  distinguishable 
the  different  intensities  of  the  two  classes  of  a  clearer  kind  of  veil,  which  is  nothing  else 
cyclones.  A  patch  of  blue  sky,  commonly  than  the  sheet  of  rain  falling  from  the  clouds, 
known  as  the  **  bull's-eyeJ*  is  almost  universal  In  some  cases  this  sheet  is  covered  by  a  sort 
in  the  tropics,  and  apparently  unknown  in  of  mobile  curtain  of  floating  clouds,  descending 
higher  latitudes.  There  are  reasons  for  sup-  like  drapery  from  the  dark,  cloudy  arch.  It 
posing  that  the  formation  is  dependent  on  in-  also,  according  to  M.  Hann,  is  a  certain  sign  of 
tensity  of  rotation.  The  trough  phenomena —  a  violent  squall.  The  cumulus  or  cumulo- 
such  as  a  squall,  a  sudden  shift  of  wind,  and  stratus  forming  the  mass  of  the  tempest  is  usu- 
change  of  cloud  character  and  of  temperature,  ally  of  a  grayish  color,  verging  upon  blue  or 
just  as  the  barometer  turns  to  rise,  and  even  tawny  yellow ;  while  the  curtain  just  spoken 
far  from  the  center,  which  are  so  prominent  a  of  takes  on  more  lively  hues— white,  yellow, 
feature  in  British  cyclones — have  not  even  or  rosy.  Lightnings  may  still  be  arranged  ac- 
been  noticed  by  meteorologists  in  the  tropics ;  cording  to  Arago's  classification.  Phot^aphy 
but  there  are  slight  indications  of  these  phe-  has  proved  that  zigzag  lightnings  consist  not 
nomena  everywhere.  Every  cyclone  has  a  of  a  single  luminous  trace,  but  of  several  sepa- 
donble  symmetry.  One  set  of  phenomena,  rated  by  dark  lines,  the  changes  of  direction 
such  as  the  oval  shape,  the  general  rotation  of  of  which  are  made,  not  at  sharp  angles,  but  in 
the  wind,  the  cloud-ring,  rain  area,  and  central  curves.  Single,  undivided  traces  of  lightning 
blue  space,  are  more  or  less  related  to  a  central  are  the  exception.  Surface  lightnings  present 
point  Another  set,  such  as  temperature,  hn-  the  aspect  of  a  sea  of  fire  visible  through  the 
midity,  the  general  character  of  the  clouds,  clouds.  According  to  M.  Hfipke^s  spectroscopic 
certain  shifts  of  wind,  and  a  particular  line  of  examinations,  they  are  different  from  zigzag 
squalls,  are  more  or  less  related  to  the  front  lightnings.  M.  Plants  has  made  a  study  of 
and  rear  of  the  line  of  the  trough  of  a  cyclone,  lightning-balls,  and  has  produced  something 
The  author's  researches  show  that  the  first  set  like  them  artificially,  on  a  small  scale ;  but 
are  strongly  marked  in  the  tropics,  where  the  much  remains  to  be  learned  about  them.  In 
circulating  energy  of  the  air  is  great,  and  the  sparkling  lightning  the  whole  trace  is  broken 
velocity  of  propagation  small;  while  the  sec-  up  into  a  multitude  of  sparks,  or  a  zigzag 
ond  set  are  most  prominent  in  extra- tropical  trace  terminates  in  air,  when  there  is  usually 
cyclones,  where  the  rotational  energy  is  mod-  a  fall  of  a  thunder-bolt.  Heat-lightnings  near 
erate  and  the  translational  velocity  is  great,  the  horizon  are  probably  the  signs  of  storms 
The  first  set  of  characteristics  may  conveniently  raging  beyond  them.  Sometimes  they  are  seen 
be  classed  together  as  the  rotational,  the  second  near  the  zenith  ;  when  they  are  possibly  too 
set  as  the  translational,  phenomena  of  a  cy-  far  off  for  the  thunder  to  be  heard.  In  color, 
clone.  Tropical  and  extra-tropical  cyclones  lightnings  are  usually  of  a  dazzling  white  or 
are  identical  in  character,  but  differ  in  certain  bluish  violet. 

details  due  to  latitude,  surrounding  pressure.  The  question  of  the  reality  of  the  supposed 
and  the  relative  intensity  of  rotation  or  trans-  equinoctial  storms  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  R. 
lation.  MtLller,  with  the  aid  of  the  hourly  records  of  the 
Reviewing  the  state  of  our  knowledge  re-  anemometer  at  Pola  for  the  years  1876-1886, 
specting  the  manner  in  which  thunder-storms  and  of  observations  made  upon  the  German 
are  formed.  Prof.  Hann  has  remarked  that  in  coasts  by  the  *'  Deutsche  Seewarte  '*  for  the 
European  latitudes  they  do  not  usually  break  years  1878-1888.  The  results  of  both  series 
out  after  the  sky  has  been  cloudy  for  a  consid-  are  in  harmony.  The  Pola  records  show  that 
erable  time ;  but  occasionally  the  phenomena  for  the  Adriatic  no  important  infiuenoe  in  gen- 
are  observed  after  a  day  of  persistent  rain,  and  crating  gales  can  be  attributed  to  the  equinoc- 
in  the  midst  of  dense  fog.  A  thunder-storm  tial  seasons ;  and  a  similar  inference  is  drawn 
frequently  marks  the  end  of  a  longer  or  shorter  from  the  German  observations.  At  Pola,  63 
period  of  fair  weather.  We  can  then  best  ob-  per  cent.,  on  the  German  coast,  80  per  cent,  of 
serve  the  approach  and  formation  of  the  storm-  the  storms  occurred  during  the  winter  season 
clouds,  especiidly  if,  in  a  mountainous  region,  (October  to  March).  At  Pola,  after  the  rela- 
we  stand  a  little  above  the  horizon.  The  most  tive  quiet  of  June  and  July,  a  tolerably  regular 
characteristic  sign  of  the  rising  storm  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  days  with  stormy 
band  of  cirrus.  From  the  side  of  the  horizon  winds  took  place  till  the  end  of  January.  A 
which  looks  darkest  before  the  appearance  of  decrease  occurred  in  February ;  and  March 
the  storm  itself,  there  advances  slowly  a  thick  had  the  greatest  number  of  stormy  days.  On 
veil  of  drrus  with  fringed  edges,  which  rises  the  Grerman   coast,  the  greatest  number  of 
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storms  oconrred  in  November  and  December ;  winds  of  the  upper  levels  are  prevailingly  from 

March  had  14  per  cent,  and  September  only  8  some  western  qaarter,  even  in  those  uttitudes 

per  cent,  of  the  nnmber.  where  tlie  snrf ace  currents  fiow  from  the  east. 

The  cyclonic  phenomena  of  New  England  except  very  close  to  the  equator.  The  absence 
have  been  studied  by  Prof.  Winslow  Upton,  at  high  levels  of  both  the  "  polar  '^  and  *^  equa- 
with  especial  reference  to  the  distribution  of  torial'*  currents  of  the  older  meteorologists  is 
precipitation  in  the  separate  storm  movements;  as  significant  as  the  gradual  vertical  extinction 
a  term  of  eighteen  months,  from  January,  1885,  of  the  lower  cyclonic  storm-circulation  of  more 
to  August,  1886,  with  41  storms,  having  been  in*  recent  authors.  The  general  planetary  circu- 
dnded  in  the  investigation.  The  storms  were  lation  of  the  winds,  resulting  from  differences 
classified  into  those  approaching  from  the  great  of  temperature  between  the  equator  and  the 
lakes  on  the  west,  22  in  number ;  those  ap-  poles,  is  so  far  controlled  by  forces  arising  from 
proaching  from  the  south  or  southwest,  18  ;  the  earth's  rotation  that  the  general  direction 
and  6  special  cyclones  in  which  a  secondary  is  turned  along  parallels  of  latitude  rather  than 
development  was  formed  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  meridians.  Altnough  the  average  velocity  of 
and  two  movements  united.  The  author  con-  the  wind  increases  as  we  ascend,  it  is  not  un« 
dudes  that,  while  the  distribution  of  precipi-  usual  to  find  high-mountain  winds  for  a  time 
tation  in  the  several  storms  is  very  irregular,  exceeded  by  those  passing  over  an  exposed  sea- 
and  each  storm  seems  to  be  well-nigh  individ-  coast  station  during  periods  of  storms.  A  spe- 
ual  in  this  respect,  indications  of  common  feat-  oial  characteristic  of  the  upper  winds  is  found 
ures  are  presented  in  them.  The  maximum  in  the  occurrence  of  their  maximum  velocity 
area  of  precipitation  in  the  northern  group  of  at  night  instead  of  in  the  afternoon,  as  at  the 
cydones  which  entered  New  England  from  the  eartirs  surface.  The  hills  and  mountains  of 
west,  lies  south  of  tJheir  path  at  an  average  dis-  New  England  offer  good  CTOund  for  the  study 
tance  of  about  100  miles ;  in  the  corresponding  of  these  diurnal  changes.  Veerings  in  direction 
southern  group,  it  lies  north  of  their  path  at  an  also  take  place,  corresponding  with  the  changes 
avera^  distance  of  about  150  miles;  themaxi-  in  velocity.  The  morning  retarded  winds  in- 
mum  m  those  cyclones  which  moved  north  of  dine  to  the  left  as  their  velodty  decreases,  and 
New  England  lies  about  800  miles  south  of  the  afternoon  accelerated  winds  to  the  right, 
their  path,  in  central  Massachusetts;  in  those  as  their  velocity  increases.  On  lowlands,  the 
which  entered  from  the  south,  it  lies  approxi-  change  of  direction  will  be  reversed.  Mount- 
mately  along  their  path.  Maximum  areas  of  ainous  regions  are  often  characterized  by  winds 
precipitation  in  cydones  which  have  a  second-  blowing  down  the  valleys  at  night,  and  up  the 
ary  development,  or  in  combined  cydones,  are  valleys  in  the  daytime,  thus  forming  a  local 
found  near  the  origin  of  the  secondary  develop-  current  of  diurnal  period,  commonly  known  as 
ment,  along  the  pt^  of  each  of  the  component  mountain  and  valley  winds.  When  the  mount- 
cyclones  and  near  the  place  of  union.  The  ain-sides  are  snow-covered,  the  upcoast  wind 
amount  of  precipitation  is  greater  in  storms  of  the  day  is  reversed  into  a  cold,  descending 
coming  in  from  the  south  than  from  the  west,  wind.  As  a  oonseouence  of  the  normal  valley 
in  the  proportion  of  four  to  tliree.  In  double  and  mountain  winas,  mountain-peaks  become 
cyclones,  it  is  greater  in  that  component  which  covered  about  noon,  and  in  the  f^moon  may 
comes  from  the  south,  which,  in  cyclones  hav-  receive  rain  condensed  from  the  expanding,  as- 
ing  a  secondary  development  is,  in  the  cases  cending  current.  At  night,  the  cold  air  col- 
examined,  the  secondary  cyclone.  The  great-  lecUng  in  the  vdlevs,  often  produces  lakes  of 
er  amount  of  precipitation  precedes  the  pas-  mist  there,  that  melt  away  under  the  morning 
sage  of  the  cvdonic  centers.  Finally,  the  direc-  sun.  The  air  on  the  mountains  is  clearest  and 
tion  in  which  the  rain  front  and  rear  advance  driest  during  the  latter  hdf  of  the  night, 
is  not  always  the  same  as  that  of  the  center  of  The  common  weather-cock,  or  wind-vane,  is 
the  cyclone.  The  behavior  of  the  cyclones  en-  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  simplest  of  mete- 
tering  from  the  west  possibly  indicates  a  topo-  orological  instruments.  The  fanciful  forms 
graphical  peculiarity  on  account  of  which  these  whidi  it  has  assumed  in  popular  use  have  been 
storms  deposit  a  greater  amount  of  rain  or  snow  replaced,  in  the  application  to  accurate  meteor- 
in  southern  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  and  ological  observations,  by  simple  plane  plates, 
southwestern  Maine.  disks,  or  arrows,  designed  solely  with  regard 

"Die  winds,  at  altitudes  reached  by  high  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  wind  upon 
mountains,  are,  according  to  the  studies  of  them.  The  form  in  general  use  at  present  is 
Mr.  William  M.  Davis,  of  higher  average  ve-  that  of  an  arrow  with  a  double  or  spread  tail, 
looity  than  those  of  lower  altitude,  not  only  This  spread  form,  when  first  introduced,  con- 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  friction  with  the  sisted  of  two  thin  plates  Joined  at  one  end  at  an 
ground,  but  also  by  reason  of  Uie  greater  steep-  angle  of  about  45  .  Its  principle  has  grown  in 
ness  of  the  basic  gradients  in  the  upper  air,  or,  favor,  but  the  angle  of  the  wings  has  gradually 
in  other  words,  the  greater  inequality  of  press-  been  reduced  to  about  22^^  and  even  less.  In 
are  in  a  given  high-level  distance.  We  may  practice  the  surfaces  are  made  with  a  slight 
be  confident,  also,  that  the  winds  on  the  high-  curvature,  so  that  the  actual  angle  made  by 
er  mountain-tops  are  steadier  than  the  lower  their  tangents  increases  from  zero  at  the  ver- 
winds,  in  both  velocity  and  direction.     The  tex  to  80"*  or  more  at  their  extremities.  George 
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£.  Oartis  has  soaglit  to  detennine  what  advan-  any  kind.    Dr.  J.  W.  Tripe  related  that  daring 

tages  Uie  spread  vane  possesses,  as  compared  a  thnnder-storm  in  1874^  he  saw  a  hall  of  fire, 

with  a  straight  vane  ox  the  same  length  and  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  rise  from  hehind  some 

shape,  and  at  what  angle  the  wings  shonld  be  houses,  at  first  slowly,  then  with  increanng 

set  to  secnre  the  greatest  eflSicienoy.    From  cal-  speed,  till  its  progress  became  so  rapid  as  to 

cnlations  based  upon  the  results  of  experiment,  form  a  continuous  line  of  light,  proceeding 

he  dedaces  formulie  showing  that  the  oscilla-  first  east,  then  west,  and  rising  all  the  time, 

tions  of  both  vanes  are  smaller  as  the  vanes  At  last,  after  having  described  severed  zigzags, 

are  longer  and  larger;  that  the  spread  vane  is  it  disappeared  in  a  large  black  cloud  to  &e 

always  more  stable  than  the  straight  vane;  west,  urom  which  flashes  of  lightning  had  come, 

and  that  this  advantage  in  stability  is  greater  In  about  three  minutes  another  ball  ascended, 

for  long  vanes  than  for  short  vanes,  and  is  in-  and  in  about  five  minutes  afterward  a  third, 

dependent  of  the  wind  velocity.    The  analysis  both  of  which  behaved  like  the  first  one,  and 

obtains  for  a  frictionless  bearing.    From  the  disappeared  in  the  same  doud. 

discussion  of  relative  sensitiveness,  it  is  found  The  loss  of  electricity  by  a  conductor  in 

that,  with  equal  friction,  a  spread  vane  is  more  moist  air  has  been  studied  by  Signer  Gugliel- 

sensitive  than  a  similar  straight  vane ;  oonse-  mo.    He  finds  that,  with  potentials  less  than 

quently,  for  two  vanes  of  equal  sensitiveness,  600  volts,  moist  air  insulates  as  well  as  dry  air, 

the  spread  vane  will  have  the  greater  friction,  but  with  higher  potentials  there  is  more  loss 

and  will  come  to  rest  more  quickly.  in  moist  air,  and  more  the  moister  the  air  and 

The  name  of  Foehn  is  applied  in  Switzerland  the  higher  the  potentials.  The  potential  at 
to  the  occurrence  in  mountain-regions,  espe-  which  the  difference  becomes  perceptible  is 
cielly  in  winter-time,  of  a  warm  or  even  hot,  the  same  for  a  ball  as  for  a  fine  point.  It  oc- 
dry  wind,  blowing  briskly  down  the  valleys  curs  with  extremely  smooth  surfaces,  and  so 
from  the  high  cold  passes.  The  wind  is  com-  can  not  be  attributed  to  discharges  in  conse- 
monly  accompanied  by  a  bank  of  dark  clouds  quence  of  roughness  of  surface.  With  equal  po- 
over  the  pass  at  the  head  of  the  valley  from  tential  the  loss  of  electricity  has  the  same  magni- 
which  it  descends.  The  effects  of  the  high  tnde,  whatever  the  dimensions  of  the'baUs  used 
temperature  and  aridity  are  often  very  marked,  as  conductors.  In  air  saturated  with  vapors  of 
Similar  phenomena  have  been  observed  in  insulating  substances,  the  loss  of  elasticity  of  a  f 
New  Zealand  and  in  the  Andes  at  San  Jaan  in  conductor  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  dry  air.  | 
the  Argentine  Republic,  where  the  wind  is  lo-  The  statistics  of  damage  from  lightning  in 
cally  c^led  the  Zonda ;  and  they  are  exempli-  Schleswig-Holatein,  Baden,  and  Hesse,  show 
fled  in  the  Ohinook  winds  of  our  western  Oor-  that  the  danger  from  lightning  in  those  parts 
dilleras.  The  Foehn  was  formerly  supposed  (unlike  the  experience  of  other  parts  of  Ger- 
to  be  an  extension  of  the  dry,  hot  sirocco  which  many)  has  been  decreasing  of  late  years, 
blows  into  southern  Europe  from  the  Desert  of  Thatched  houses  are  fired  about  seven  times 
Sahara;  bat  investigation,  as  summarized  by  oftener  than  houses  with  hard  roofs.  Wind- 
Mr.  W.  M.  Davis,  has  shown  that  its  phenom-  mills  and  church  and  clock  towers  are  struck, 
ena  are  incompatible  with  this  view,  and  it  is  respectively,  fifty-two  times  and  thirty-nine 
now  regarded  as  of  local  origin.  It  is,  in  fact,  times  oftener  than  ordinary  houses  with  hard 
a  resolt  of  the  changes  of  temperature  which  roofs.  The  marshy  regions  in  Schleswig-Hol- 
the  cyclonic  winds  undergo  in  their  successive  stein  are  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  land 
ascent  and  descent  as  they  cross  the  tops  of  about  inlets  of  the  sea-coast  is  the  safest, 
the  mountains.  In  rising  to  the  summit  these  With  like  conditions,  the  relative  danger  de- 
winds  are  cooled,  and  precipitate  their  vapor  creases  as  the  houses  are  more  closely  grouped 
in  the  form  of  rain  or  doud.  The  air,  now  together.  The  geological  nature  of  the  ground, 
dried,  being  compressed  as  it  descends  the  especially  its  capacity  for  water,  has  important 
mountain,  becomes  warmed  more  rapidly  than  influence.  Calling  the  danger  on  limestone 
it  had  been  cooled  in  the  ascent,  and  emerges  one,  that  for  sand  is  nine,  while  for  loam  it  is 
upon  the  plains  below  as  a  warm,  drying  wind,  twenty-two.    Four  factors  affect  the  danger  to 

Elecfridtyt — Some  remarkable  phenomena  of  buildings  from  lightning :  two  physical — un- 

fire-balls  and  globular  lightning  were  described  equal  frequency  of  storms,  and  geolo^cal  char- 

at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Meteoro-  aoter;  and  two  social — variable  population  and 

logical  Society.     Both  were  observed  many  mode  of  building.    Of  fdl  trees,  oaks  are  most 

years  ago,  but  have  only  now  invited  scientific  frequently  damaged,  and  beeches  most  rarely, 

attention.    Two  ladies,  walking  on  a  cliff  at  the  ratio  between  the  two  being  as  54  to  1. 

Ringhead  Bay,  Dorset,  in  the  afternoon,  saw  As  bearing  on  the  extent  to  which  the  effect 

all  around  them,  and  from  near  the  surface  of  of  a  lightning-flash  may  be  felt,  M.  D.  Calla-                > 

the  ground  to  two  or  three  feet  over  their  don  relates  an  observation  of  an  electric  dis- 

heads,  numerous  globes  of  light,  the  size  of  charge  at  Schonen,  in  the  Canton  Bern,  on  the 

billiard-balls,  of  various  colors,  moving  inde-  7th  of  April,  which,  after  striking  a  large  pop- 

pendently  up  and  down,  sometimes  very  near  lar,  spread  havoc  for  some  hundreds  of  metres 

them,  but  always  eluding  their  grasp.    They  around,  with  results  comparable  to  those  fol-                . 

varied  in  numbers  from  as  few  as  twenty  to  lowing  the  explosion  of  a  large  powder-maga^                ' 

thousands.    The  display  was  without  noise  of  zine. 
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HI1H01H818.    h  Hetttdbt  EpkMptlChnfi*^  and  more  than  a  million  persona  had  been  in- 

The  following  is  a  eammary  of  the  fitatiatics  of  stmcted  in  other  schools  by  its  pnpils  who  had 

this  church  as  compiled  from  the  minutes  of  become  teachers.    Special  attention  was  given 

the  conferences  for  1887:  Number  of  travel-  to  industrial  education  at  Clark  University, 

ing  preachers,  12,564;  of  preachers  on  trial,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  carpentry,    agriculture, 

1,681;  of  local  preachers,  14,082 ;  of  members,  printing,  wagon  and  carriage  building,  black- 

1,860,591;  of  probationers,  283,844 ;  of  mem-  smithing,  and  hamesa-maiung  were  taught; 

hers  and  probationers,  2,098,016;  of  baptisms,  Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  8.  C,  to  which 

74,688  of  children,  and  101,620  of  adults ;  of  a  large  farm  is  attached ;  Kush  University, 

churches,  20,756,  having  a  probable  value  of  Holly  Springs,  Miss. ;  Central  Tennessee  Col- 

$80,812,792;  of  parsonages,  7,632,  having  a  lege,  Nashville ;  New  Orleans  University ;  and 

probable   value  of  $11,908,047;  of  Sunday-  Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock,   Ark. 

schools,  24,080,  returning  267,447  officers  and  At  the  Gammon  School  of  Theology,  Atlanta, 

teachers  and  2,016,181  pupils.    Amount  of  col-  Ga.,  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  that  depart- 

lections:  for  missions,  $916,924;  for  church  mentis  given. 

extension,  $127,261 ;  for  the  Sunday-school  Mmionary  Soeietia, — ^The  General  Mission- 
Union,  $20,848 ;  for  the  Tract  Society,  $19,126 ;  ary  Committee  met  in  New  York  city  Novem- 
for  the  Freedmen*e  Aid  Society,  $88,667;  for  ber  9.  The  bishops  of  the  Church  present  pre- 
education,  $109,643;  for  the  American  Bible  sided  in  their  turns  at  the  several  sessions.  The 
Society,  $83,589 ;  for  the  Women's  Foreign  treasurer  reported  that  the  total  receipts  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  $159,844;  for  the  Women^s  society  from  all  sources  for  the  year  ending 
Home  Missionary  Society,  $63,396 ;  for  pastora,  October  81  had  been  $1,044,796,  being  an  in- 
presiding  elders,  and  bishops,  $8,812,062 ;  for  crease  over  the  previous  year's  receipts  of  $52,- 
conference  claimants,  $205,128;  for  boilding  677;  of  this  sum  the  conference  collections 
and  improvements,  $4,881,868.  amounted  to  $982,209,  or  $95,616  more  than  the 

Church  Extennon. — The  General  Committee  amount  of  the  corresponding  collections  in  the 

of  Church  Extension  met  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  preceding  year;  but  the  receipts  from  legacies 

November  17.    The  receipts  for  the  general  nad  decreased  by  $98,114.    Among  the  especial 

fund  had  been,  including  a  balance  of  $89,966  gifts  was  real  estate  in  Indiana  valued  at  $180,- 

from    the   previous  year,  $198,690;  the  ex-  000,  to  be  held  subject  to  annuities  during  the 

penditures  to  October  81  had  been  $157,874;  lives  of  the  donors.     In   addition   to  these 

the  loan  fund  had  received  $110,768,  and  had  amounts  received  by  the  *'  parent  society,"  the 

applied,  in  loans  to  churches,  $111,660;  aid  Methodist  Episcopal  Church    had  contribut- 

had  been  afforded,  in  loans  and  gifts,  to  622  ed  during  the  year  to  the  Woman's  Foreign 

churches,   making    the    whole    number    of  Missionary  Society  about  $195,000;  to   the 

churches  aided  from   the  beginning,  6,827;  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  about  $60,- 

granta  had  been  provided,  in  loans  and  dona-  000 ;  and  to  the  Tranent  and  Building  Fund  for 

tions,  to  the  amount  of  $69,016,  and  applioa-  Bishop  Taylor's  missions,  $68,079 ;  making  the 

tions  were  on  file  from  112  churches  for  $62,-  total  amount  ofofferings  to  the  cause  of  missions, 

764 ;  87  special  gifts  for  frontier  churches  had  $1,862,876. 

been    received,    representing   an    aggregate  The  following  table  gives  what  an  address 

amount  of  $9,250,  of  which  29  had  been  ap-  by  the  committee  to  the  members  of  the  church 

plied  to  as  many  churches,  representing  a  vaJu-  describes  as  an  ^'  approximate  but  inadequate  " 

ation  of  $65,650,  with  1,066  members  and  2,000  representation  of  the  condition  of  the  misdons 

Sunday-school  pupils ;  loans  of  $8,000  had  been  in  the  foreign  field : 

added  to  these  gifts.  The  board  fixed  the  amount  _         .      «.._.        ia^..-. 

to  be  asked  from  the  conferences  for  the  ensu-  ^^f^S,^? JSi^^                  ''H'!'^      i,8oo 

ing  year  at  $286,150.  Memben  oftbe  Cfanreb 42,000 

ive^men'i  Aid  soeiety.^The  twentieth  an-  ^^^^T*,:::::::::::::::: ::::::::::::.:::,:::   iSioSS 

nual  meetingof  the  Freeomen's  Aid  Society  was  8und«j-8ch<wtoV///////.''.'.V. *.'.'. '.''.'.'.'.'. *.'.'.'.*.'. !'.'.'.      ilfiis 

held  in  Chicago,  Bl.,  December  5th.    Bishop    BuBd«y.«chooi  offlMrt  ud  u»eb«n i,8Mj 

J .  M.  W alden  presided.     1  be  entire  receipts    vajua  of  eboreh  ud  mImoI  property $s5,ooo 

for  the  year  had  been  $184,424,  of  which  $20,- 

957  had  been  paid  by  students ;  the  amount  of  Appropriations  were  made  for  carrying  on 

expenditures  had  been  $188,690.    The  society  the  missionary  work  during  the  ensuing  year, 

had  since  its  foundation  expended  almost  $2,-  as  follows : 

000,000  in  the  work  of  education  in  the  South, 

and  it  now  had  school  property  to  the  value  of      amS!""  ..!^*^"! $iS,noo 

nearly  $1,000,000.    The  24  schools  and  colleges  Boath  Ameiiai'  !!!.'!'.!!!!.'!!!!!'.'.!!'.!'.'.'.'.'.!!!*.      fi^^mio 

for  colored  persons  in  the  South  were  served      {^Jjj^ly ; */.;"".'.'     ^iloSo 

by  124  teacners,  and  returned  an  average  at-  BwitiCTfcDd  !.*.*.* !.*.*.' .'.'.' .'!*!.*!.*.* .'.*'.* .*!.*! !!.".!!.'      11,440 

tendance  of  4,500  pupils;  the  15  schools  for      fS'jJ*"'^ ,2;1JJ 

white  persons  employed  88  teachers,  and  had  an  SSgirU  Itad  Turiif  ! .' .'                                 IiJom 

average  attendance  of  more  than  2,000  pupils.      Italy aim 

Since  the  institution  of  the  society,  more  than      j{Jm* wSo 

100,000  pupils  had  heen  taught  in  its  schools,  covm  !!*.'.'.!!'.*..'.'..!'.!            '.*/.!!'.'.!!!            i^sse 
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Total  for  Foreign  Miaaioiia $«8S,628  bat  each  one  Will  be  permitted  the  seirices  of 

II.  MiflsioNt  iw  THs  umTKD  BTATn.  HOT  DC  miiiisters  of  his  own  creed.    The  institution 

^■Jol;  M."™,S'^!?S^S.r?rBlSrHuu;  was  opened  free  of  debt,  bnt  with  the  an- 

indun  Territory,  Moduda,  Nevada,  VewMez-  nooncementtbatsabscnptionswonid  be  needed, 

ico,  and  Utah) T1.2W  j|^  Methedlst  Episwpil  Chwch  SoitlLr— The  fol- 

III.  DoMnno  Mzbhonb  (Weiah,  B<*ndinavian,  lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
lSSS^S:A^^^gi!!^^S^     ^921  church  as  they  were  returned  in  May,  1887 : 

lY.  MifloeOaneoiu  appropxiationB 86,000  Number  of  anfllial  conferences  and  missions, 

-,  -,,  -,.  42;    of  bishops,   9;.  of  traveling  preachers, 

"^"^ UtaoitSW  4^^3^.  of  local  preachers,  6,989 ;  oflaymem- 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  met  bers,  1,065,954,  of  whom  1,049,816  are  white, 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October  27.  Mrs.  Ruther-  658  colored,  and  5,485  Indian ;  of  Sunday- 
ford  B.  Hayes  presided.  The  receipts  had  been  schools,  11,177,  with  which  are  connected  77,- 
$48,124  io  money  and  $85,000  in  supplies.  615  teachers  and  612,519  pupils;  of  churches, 
Missions  had  been  opened  during  the  year  in  10,951,  having  a  total  valuation  of  $18,835.- 
several  new  places  in  the  South,  among  the  In-  149 ;  of  parsonages,  2,080,  having  a  total  val- 
dians,  among  the  Mormons,  and  in  New  Mexico,  nation  of  $2,247,288;  number  of  baptisms 
Of  the  missions  alreadj  in  operation,  special  during  the  year,  88,871  of  infants,  and  74,582 
mention  was  made  of  improvements  in  the  in-  of  adults.  Amount  of  contributions :  for 
dustrialdepartmentsatLittleRock,  Ark.,  Holly  church  extension,  $84,682;  for  conference 
Springs,  Miss.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.;  of  a  gift  of  claimants,  $94,089;  for  foreign  missions,  $176,- 
property  for  an  industrial  school  at  Asheville,  868 ;  for  domestic  missions,  $80,865 ;  total  for 
N.  0. ;  of  buildings  for  mission  schools  in  Utah ;  missions  and  church  extensions,  $291,861.  The 
of  a  purchase  of  lots  in  New  Orleans  for  a  school  increase  of  members  during  the  year  was 
of  domestic  economj ;  of  the  evening-school  for  75,809.  Appropriations  for  misnons  were  made 
missionaries  and  a  Deaconnesses'  Home  at  Chi-  in  May  for  the  current  financial  year,  as  fol- 
cago.  A  plan  for  a  Home  Missionary  Reading  low :  for  missions  in  the  Western  and  border 
CircleandLectureBureau  was  approved;  appro-  conferences  in  the  United  States,  $37,455; 
priations  were  made  for  an  Immigrants'  Home  for  missions  in  Mexico  and  on  the  Mexican 
m  connection  with  the  Oastle  Garden  Mission,  border,  $67,276 ;  for  missions  and  schools  in 
New  York ;  plans  were  recommended  for  enlist-  Brazil,  $25,101 ;  for  the  Indian  mission  confer- 
ing  young  people  in  behalf  of  home  missions,  ence,  $10,975 ;  for  the  Ohina  mission,  $21,117; 
and  arrangements  were  matured  for  starting  a  for  the  Japan  mission,  $9,980.  Including  spe- 
mission  in  Alaska.  The  Woman's  Foreign  cial  appropriations  applicable  to  Brazil,  Mexl- 
Missionary  Society  returned  4,388  auxiliary  co,  and  China,  the  whole  amount  appropriated 
societies,  with  103,259  members.    Its  receipts  was  $198,416. 

for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1887,  had  been  in.  Methodist  Prttestait  Chwdk— The  statistics 
$191,158.  It  sustained  in  Japan,  Corea,  India,  of  this  church,  as  compiled  for  1887,  give  the 
Bulgaria,  Italy,  South  America,  and  Mexico,  following  footings:  Number  of  conferences, 
at  the  close  of  1886,  70  missionaries,  64  assist-  44;  of  itinerant  preachers,  1,570;  of  local 
ants,  and  227  Bible  women  and  medical  work-  preachers,  939 ;  of  laj  members,  124,638 ;  of 
ers;  and  returned  352  girls  in  orphanages,  209  probationers,  4,071.  Two  colleges  are  bus- 
day-schools,  with  4,808  pupils,  7,000  women  tained  under  the  care  of  the  General  Confer- 
under  instruction,  and  1,286  pupils  in  boarding-  ence,  viz.,  at  Westminster,  Md.,  and  Adrian, 
schools.    It  appropriated  for  1888  $228,000.  Mich.,  and  theological  seminaries  at  the  same 

General  ffospital. — A  Methodist  Episcopal  places.  A  foreign  mission  is  supported  in  Ja- 
General  Hospital  was  opened  in  the  city  of  pan,  with  chief  stations  at  Yokonama  and  Na^ 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  15.  The  plan  of  goya,  which  are  served  by  seven  missionaries 
the  institution  was  originated  by  Mr.  George  and  several  native  teachers ;  while  the  Wom- 
R.  Seney,  who  in  1881  appropriated  a  gift  of  an's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  in  addition 
$250,000  to  the  founding  of  a  hospital,  which,  a  school  with  two  teachers  at  Yokohama, 
while  being  under  the  control  of  trustees  rep-  I?.  iMericu  Wcsteyia  CMiectiM. — The  Gen- 
resenting  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch,  eral  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
should  be  open  to  all  sufferers  irrespective  of  Connection  in  America  met  in  its  twelfth 
their  creed  or  nationality.  The  comer-stone  quadrennial  session  at  La  Otto,  Indiana,  Octo« 
of  the  building  was  laid  on  Sept  20, 1882.  The  ber  19.  The  Rev.  N.  Wardner  presided.  Meas- 
sum  of  $410,000  had  been  expended  by  Mr.  ures  were  taken,  for  securing  the  inoorpora- 
Seney  in  the  purchase  of  lots  and  upon  the  tion  of  the  General  Conferenoe  under  the  name 
building,  when,  in  June,  1884,  circumstances  just  given.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
made  a  temporary  suspension  of  operations  prepare  a  practical  and  efficient  plan  for  the 
necessary.  The  work  was  then  resumed  with  organization  of  missionary  societies,  the  same 
money  obtained  by  subscriptions,  of  which  an  to  be  incorporated  in  the  new  book  of  *^  Dis- 
additional  sum  of  $70,000  was  expended  upon  cipline."  Preparations  were  making  for  found- 
the  buildings,  and  $60,000  were  secured  toward  ing  a  mission  in  Africa,  for  which  amission* 
the  beginning  of  a  permanent  endowment  fund,  ary  was  ordained ;  and  the  missionary  agent 
No  distinction  will  be  made  among  patients ;  was  instracted  to  go,  with  his  family,  with 
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the  first  missionarieB  when  the  mission  should 
bebegnn.  The  article  in  the  ''  Discipline  ^*  on 
**  Entire  Sanctification  "  was  amended,  so  as  to 
be  made  more  definite;  and  a  minister  was 
designated  to  preach  the  doctrine  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  Rev.  Joel  Martin  was  appointed  to 
prepare,  sabject  to  the  approval  of  the  Book 
Committee,  a  new  edition  of  the  ^*  Wesleyan 
Manaal,"  to  cover  the  entire  history  of  the 
denomination  down  to  the  present  time.  Res- 
olutions were  passed  reprehending  ^*  a  deplor- 
ably increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
professed  Ohristian  Church  to  vanity,  extrava- 
gance, and  show,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
furniture  and  dress  " ;  and  the  people  of  the 
church  were  invited  to  rebuke  the  evil  by  their 
example.  A  vote  on  the  measure  favoring  the 
ordination  of  women  resulted  in  an  even  divi- 
sion, and  it  was  lost.  Attention  was  called  to 
reports  which  had  been  circulated  refiecting 
upon  the  correctness  of  the  financial  report  of 
toe  Connectional  agent  of  the  denominational 
publishing-house.  Upon  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  matter, 
these  rumors  were  condenmed. 

¥•  Hethedbt  Chuch  of  Gtuda.— The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  church, 
by  Conferences,  for  1887 : 
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London 

Niajrftn 

Ooelph   
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Montreal 

MaoltolMi  and  Northwett  .... 

Brttiih  Colombia 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Branswlck  and  PHaee 

ward'a  Island 

Nflwfonndlaad 


Ed- 


Total 


Pi«Mh- 

Lonl 

m. 

prMcbtti. 

25S 

404 

179 

IftS 

199 

lb4 

180 

264 

242 

•  72 

118 

88 

4.*^ 

106 

00 

»7 

48 

60 

M 

1,SS8 

1,169 

Total 
bm. 


88,969 
25.829 
24,794 
26,H60 
27,295 
29.018 
6,192 
1,975 
18,208 

jan« 

11,797 
811,698 


The  members  are  classified  as  probationers 
(16,847)  and  lay  members  (IM, 701) ;  increase 
of  members  during  the  year,  16,282 ;  number 
of  Sunday-schools,  2,720,  with  24,200  officers 
and  teachers,  and  191,671  pupils;  number  of 
baptisms  during  the  year,  14,315  of  infants, 
and  2,498  of  adults. 

TL  Wcsteyai  Vetiiedlst  ConoertlM.— The  whole 
number  of  lay  members  in  Great  Britain,  as 
returned  to  the  Conference,  was  490,023;  of 
whom  412,298  were  in  society  classes,  31,470 
on  probation,  and  62,855  in  junior  society 
classes.  The  number  of  Sunday-schools  was 
6,797,  with  127,703  officers  and  teachers,  and 
895,682  pupils.  Number  of  day-schools,  840, 
with  178,152  pupils.  The  receipts  to  the  Con- 
nectional funds  were  returned  to  the  Confer- 
ence as  follows:  For  foreign  missions,  £135,- 
260;  for  theological  institutions,  £11,101;  for 
the  Home  Mission  and  Contingent  fund,  £34,- 
960;  for  the  General  Chapel  fund,  £9,022 ;  for 
the  Education  fund,  £9,994;  for  the  Auxiliary 
fund,  £23,827;  for  the  School  fund,  £21,540; 
for  the  Extension  fund  in  Great  Britain,  £9,258; 
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for  the  Sunday-school  Union,  £21,502;  for  the 
Children's  Home  and  Orphan  fund,  £22,125; 
for  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  fund,  £18,470 ;  for 
the  Extension  fund  in  Scotland,  £458.  The 
Irish  Conference  returned  a  total  of  24,988 
members,  with  804  chapels  and  1,892  other 
preaching-places,  and  69,662  '^hearers";  and 
314  Snndajr  schools,  with  2,857  officers  and 
teachers,  and  24,879  pupils. 

The  Chapel  Committee  reported  to  the 
Conference  that  it  had  sanction^  402  erections 
and  enlargements,  with  85  organs,  involving  a 
total  expenditure  of  £305,169. 

The  Committee  of  the  Children's  Homo  re- 
ported a  debt  of  £5,000,  to  meet  which  a 
special  Jubilee  fund  was  being  raised.  Land, 
buildings,  and  a  memorial  home  had  been 
among  the  special  gifts  of  the  year. 

The  report  of  Sunday-schools  showeH  the 
number  of  teachers  to  be  127,763,  and  of  pupils 
895,532. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  held  May  2.  Col.  Sir 
Charles  Warren  presided.  Reference  was  made 
in  the  report  to  the  fact  that  the  present  Jubi- 
lee year  of  her  Migesty's  reign  coincided  with 
the  completion  of  me  first  century  of  the  work 
in  the  society,  its  first  foreign  missionary  hav- 
ing landed  at  Antigua  on  Christmas-day  of 
1786.  The  fifty  years  of  the  present  reign 
thus  coinciding  with  the  second  half-century 
of  the  society,  an  appropriate  basis  was  offered 
for  a  comparative  review.  When  the  society 
published  its  first  report  in  1818,  it  had  82 
missionaries  in  charge  of  109  stations,  with 
23,473  enrolled  members,  and  its  income  from 
ordinary  sources  was  £18,484.  In  1836  it  had 
806  missionaries,  grouped  in  180  circuits,  with 
64,691  members.  Its  total  income  was  £75,- 
000,  and  its  total  expenditure  £70,000.  Now, 
the  gross  income  for  1886  had  been  £143,182, 
including  £7,922  received  through  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  fund ;  the  net  amount  of  contribu- 
tions for  ordinary  purposes  received  at  the 
mission-house  for  the  year  had  exceeded  those 
of  1885  by  £1,386 ;  but  the  debt  of  the  society 
had  grown  from  £4,000  to  £10,863.  The  mis- 
sions were  represented  by  1,959  circuits,  10,- 
919  chapels  and  preaching-places,  2,592  minis- 
ters and  missionaries,  and  (approximately) 
430,247  members. 

The  one  hundred  and  forty -fourth  Wesleyan 
Conference  met  in  Manchester,  July  19.  The 
Rev.  John  Walton  was  chosen  president. 

Great  interest  was  attached  to  the  question 
of  the  reunion  of  the  Methodist  churches,  to 
the  discussion  of  which  a  special  day  was 
assigned,  and  with  reference  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted  in  the  Pastoral 
Conference : 

The  Confermice.  with  profound  thankAilness  to  the 
Divine  Head  of  tne  Church,  recognizes  and  heartily 
reciprocates  the  Chrintian  and  brotlierly  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  recent  re»olutionA  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connection  and  of  other  Metbodiat  Churches  (which 
have  appeared  in  the  public  press).  It  expresses  the 
confident  hope  that  our  own  people  will,  by  lUl  legtti- 
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mate  moans,  rtrive  to  promote  the  spirit  of  brotherly  isters,  1,477  local  preachers,  60  evangelists, 

kindness  among  all  wlio  hold  the  Christian  fairti,  as  24,280  fuD  members,  8,002  members  on  trial, 

expounded  by  our  venerable  foander.    While  affirm-  a  aat    :i»  -f^nf/v.  <>^r.w»  ^lA.a^n.  QnT  Q»n^«^ 

ingits  nnabirted  confidence  in  the  essential  principle.  2,961  m  Jnmor  society  classes ;  807  Sunday- 

of  the  government  of  the  Weslcyan  Methodist  Church,  schools,  witli  1,809  teachers  and  19,377  pupils; 

and  while  believing  that  any  attempt  to  promote  or-  234  day-schools,  with  846  teachers  ahd  16,042 

ganic  union  is  not  at  present  desirable,  the  Conference  pupils :   102,056  attendants  on   worship ;   and 

IS  of  opinion  that  by  mutoalforbe^^^^  880  churches  and  chapels,  and  1,012  other 

eration  some  at  least  of  the  waste  of  labor  and  re-    ^.^^^u: .vi««^« 

sources  caused  by  the  needless  multipUcation  of  Meth-  preachmg-places. 

odist  Chapels  might  be  prevented.    The  Conference  The   statistical  reports  made  to  the  New 

therefore  appoints  a  committee,  which  shall  meet  dur-  Zealand  Conference  at  its  meeting  in   1887, 

inff  the  vear,  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  wav  by  showed  that  during  the  past  four  years  2,841 

which  the  waste  and  motion  in  the  actual  working  ,«««,v««fl    aq  «i>r.-«k«fl  Jw^a  ^m^^^'Uiwy.*  *«i«^n.^ 

of  the  various  sections  of  the  Methodist  Church  may  "'Ta^.^i  ^t  ^^^^""r^  *°^  preachmg-place^ 

be  lessened  or  prevented,  and  brotherly  love  prx)-  ^^^  6,441  attendants  on  public  worship  had 

moted.  been  added.    The  Church  now  numbered  50,- 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Representative  Con-  000  adherents.  A  bequest  of  £3,000  had 
ferenoe,  an  equal  number  of  laymen  were  added  heen  received  from  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
to  the  Committee.  On  the  report  of  a  com-  Church,  and  was  divided  equally  between  the 
mittee  on  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  Loan  fund  and  the  Theological  Institute.  The 
the  Church,  the  Conference,  in  view  of  the  snm  of  £2,800  had  been  raised  for  home  mis- 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  decided  sions.  Four  Maoris  were  ordained  to  the  min- 
that  it  would  not  at  present  make  additional  istry.  Resolutions  were  passed  expressing  an 
regulations.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  of-  ardent  desire  for  the  union  of  the  Methodist 
fered,  directing  that  persons  attending  the  Churches  of  NeW  Zealand,  and  for  the  separa- 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  in  connection  tion  of  the  New  Zealand  Conferences  from  the 
with  the  Wesleyan  Church,  shonld  have  their  group  of  conferences  constituting  the  Aus- 
narnes  entered  on  the  class-books,  and  should  tralasian  Methodist  Church.  The  following 
be  expected  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  dis-  action,  which,  however,  has  no  mandatory 
cipline  of  the  Church ;  but  that  attendance  at  force,  but  merely  expresses  the  feeling  of  the 
the  class-meeting  should  not  be  absolutely  re-  Conference,  was  taken  with  reference  to  the 
quired  as  a  test  of  membership.    The  mover  troubles  in  Tonga : 

explained  that  the  design  of  the  resolutions  i.  The  Conference  deplores  the  present  unhappy 
was  not  to  impair  the  class-meeting,  but  to  divisions  which  have  rent  the  Methodist  Church  of 
meet  the  case  of  those  who  for  any  reason  Tonsra.  and  trusts  that  measures  may  be  speedily  de- 
could  not  meet  in  class,  and  yet  had  on  various  ^}^  fp^  \^^  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  church  in 
grour.d8  a  clam,  to  be  recognized  as  members  ^f  '^Si-view  to  th.  tuinment  of  thb  de«r.bl, 
of  the  Methodist  Onurch.  The  whole  subject  end,  the  Conference  recommends  the  Missionary  Com- 
was  referred  to  a  committee  to  meet  during  mittee  and  the  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
the  year.  A  report  of  the  Home  Mission  Com-  Conference  to  make  overtures  to  the  Free  Church  of 
mittee,   recomraendmg  the  extension  of  the  Tonga  for  the  holding  of  a  friendly  conferenc^^ 

.      '    - ^ . ,^            t,          -i              .  posed  ofrepresentativesofthat  church,  andof  the  said 

8 vsteni  of  employing  lay  agents,  and  pronusing  S^^ittee  knd  Conference,  tor  the  purpose  of  discu»- 

plans  for  more  active  promotion  of  Methodist  ing  the  terms  and  conditions  of  organic  union  between 

work  in  villages,  was  approved.     A  proposal  the  Wesleyan  Chureh  and  the  Free  Chureh  of  Tonga, 

to  change  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the-  Pas-  the  proposed  united  church  to  be  constituted  an  annual 

toral  Session  so  that  it  shall  not  anticipate  the  referMet^"cffi'"'^  "'"''  ^"^"^ 
meetmg  of  the  representative  session  of  the 

Conference,was  referred  to  a  committee  for  con-  Tilt  PrImltlTe  Methodist  Chnrdi. — Statistics  of 
8ideration,lest,if  itwere  passed  unadvisedly,  the  this  church  were  presented  to  the  Conference 
Conference  should,  by  the  change,  be  in  future  in  June,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : 
illegally  constituted.  Proposals  for  improving  Number  of  members,  191,663;  of  ministers, 
the  religious  education  given  in  the  day  schools,  1,038 ;  of  local  or  lay  preachers,  16,188 ;  of  Con- 
and  for  securing  a  more  regular  examination  nectional  and  other  places  of  worship,  5,855 ; 
in  religious  knowledge,  were  ordered  to  be  of  hearers,  652,506 ;  of  Sunday-schools,  4,065, 
sent  for  consideration  to  the  district  meet-  with  60,671  teachers  and 410,950  pupils;  value 
ings  and  school  committees.  In  the  matter  of  of  Connectional  property,  £2,999,762. 
help  to  students  in  the  Theological  Institution,  The  income  of  the  Superannuated  Ministers, 
it  was  resolved  to  encourage  those  who  have  Widows,  and  Orphans*  fund  for  the  year  had 
means  to  pay  for  their  education,  while  still  exceeded  £7,400.  With  this  sum  the  commit- 
giving  aid  to  poor  men  who  feel  called  to  the  tee  had  paid  £5,150  to  superannuated  minis- 
work.  The  Committee  on  the  Preparation  of  ters  and  £1,700  to  ministers*  widows ;  a  con- 
a  Catechism  of  Methodist  History  and  Polity  siderable  amount  had  gone  to  assist  orphans, 
was  reappointed.  The  income  of  the  Book  Concern  had  been. 

Colonial   Cor^ferences.-^The   West   Indian  including  the  small  balance  from  the  previous 

Conference  includes  69  itinerant  ministers,  560  year,  £34,000.    Out  of  the  pro6ts  of  its  busi- 

local  preachers,  and  45,124  members.  ness  the  Book  Committee  had  given  £3,800  to 

The  South  African  Conference  had,  at  the  the   Superannuated  Ministers,   Widows,   and 

time  of  its  meeting  in  April,  170  itinerant  min-  Orphans*  fund,  and  other  sums  to  various  be- 
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neTolent  purposes.    The  oew  Book  Depot  fnnd  day-schools,  1,857,  with  26,612  teachers  and 

had  £6,798  toward  its  new  premises.    The  In-  200,706  pupils. 

saranoe  Society  had  accnmalated  a  capital  of  The  income  of  the  Chapel  Relief  fand  had 
more  than  £10,000,  and  returned  clear  profits  heen  £1,046.  The  capital  of  the  Chapel  Loan 
for  the  year  amounting  to  £1,500.  Theairect-  fund  was  £11,405.  The  sum  of  £40,748  had 
ors  had  given  £500  to  aid  distressed  chapels,  heen  raised  duriug  the  year  for  the  purposes 
and  a  large  sum  had  heen  carried  over  as  a  re-  of  the  chapel  schedule.  The  capital  of  the  8u- 
serve  fund.  perannuation  and  Benevolent  fnnd  amounted 
The  sixty-eighth  annual  Conference  of  the  to  £84,845 ;  its  income  for  the  year  had  heen 
Primitive  Methodist  Connection  met  in  Scar-  £7,750,  and  56  annuitants  were  its  heneficia- 
horough,  June  8.  The  Rev.  Thomas  White-  ries.  The  assets  of  Aslieville  College  were  re- 
head  was  chosen  president.  A  Question  arose  turned  at  £18,100  and  its  liahilities  at  £7,688. 
on  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  in  tne  Deed  Poll,  The  Theological  Institute  returned  a  capital  or 
as  to  whether  the  Conference  was  hound  un-  Endowment  fund  of  £772.  The  capital  of  the 
conditionally  by  the  principle  of  seniority  in  Book-Room  amounted  to  £6,260 ;  its  income 
choosing  members  of  that  body.  Being  the  for  the  year  liad  been  £9,262  and  its  disburse- 
really  legal  body  of  the  Connection,  its  fhnc-  ments  £8,788.  The  sales  had  amounted  to 
tions  are  of  great  importance;  and  many  mem-  £6,077.  The  income  on  account  of  the  Mis- 
bers  of  the  Conference  thought  that  other  than  sionary  fund  had  been  £21,946,  and  the  outlay 
very  aged  members  of  the  Connection  might  £21,492. 

give  it  a  more  efficient  character.     Counsel  The  annual  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  United 

who  had  been  consulted  had  decided  that  tbe  Methodist  Free  Churches'  Home  and  Foreign 

grinciple  of  seniority  must  be  observed.    The  Missions  was  held  April  25.    The  income  for 

Conference  determined  to  adhere  to  the  rule  the  year  had  been  £22,248,  and  the  ezpendi- 

of  seniority  for  the  present,  and  reserve  the  ture  £20,805.    Tbe  East  African  Mission  had 

subject  for  future  fuller    consideration.     A  suffered  seriously  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

committee  was  appointed  to  consider  applica-  by  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  John  Hanghton  and 

tions  for  the  constitution  of  new  circuits ;  its  his  wife,  missionaries,  and  twentv-one  natives 

chief  purpose  being  to  act  as  a  check  and  to  belonging  to  the  station  at  Goibanti,  in  the 

meet  apprehensions  which  were  expressed  that  Galla  country,  by  the  Masai.    A  net  increase 

**  inconsiderate  and  perilous  breakings  up  of  of  456  members  was  reported  on  the  foreign 

large  and  powerful  circuits  into  small  stations  stations  (Australia,  848;  Jamaica,  151;  New 

might,  in  some  cases,  result  injarionsly.^'    The  Zealand,  22 ;   while  East  Africa  showed  no 

term  during  which  a  Connectional  office  may  change,  and  China  showed  a  decrease  of  4  and 

be  held  was  extended,  in  cases  of  exceptional  Sierra  Leone  of  61). 

fitness,  from  five  to  seven  years.  It  was  de-  The  Annual  Assembly  of  the  United  Meth- 
cided  that  legislation  enacted  by  the  Confer-  odist  Free  Churches  met  in  Louth,  July  5.  The 
ence  shall  in  future  take  effect  at  once,  without  Rev.  James  S.  Balmer  was  chosen  president, 
waiting  for  the  interval  of  a  year,  heretofore  Manj  memorials  had  been  received  on  the  sub- 
required.  A  ^  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  ject  of  union  of  the  Methodist  bodies,  and  con- 
Aid  Association,  Limited,"  was  sanctioned,  sidered  by  the  Connectional  Committee.  A 
A  resolution  was  adopted  condemning  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  ex- 
^*  Coercion  Bill "  for  Ireland.  The  Conference  pressing  satisfaction  at  the  friendly  feeling  ex- 
decided  to  establish  an  orphanage  at  Arlesford,  isting  among  the  Methodist  bodies,  and  the 
where  an  eligible  estate  has  been  acquired  on  hope  that  this  would  lead  to  further  co-opera- 
advantageous  terms.  The  committee  was  rec-  tion  and  closer  union ;  and  tbe  matter  was 
ommenoed  to  consider  the  practicability  of  referred  to  the  Connectional  Committee,  with 
opening  a  new  mission  in  the  region  of  the  authority  to  take  such  steps  in  the  matter  as  it 
Ziamhesi.  might  deem  desirable.    A  favorable  report  was 

Resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the  Moon-  made  of  the  working  of  the  '^Evangelistic 

ter  Primitive  Methodist  District  Meeting  in  Scheme/*  and   modifications  of  the  existing 

Australia   asking  for  the  organization  of  a  regulations  were  made,  which,  it  was  though^ 

separate  Australian  Conference,  and  favoring  would  promote  its  greater  efficiency. 

an  organic  union  of  the  minor  Methodist  bodies  IX.  MethedlBt  Mew  CMiiectifB.~The  following 

of  the  Australian  continent ;  and,  to  further  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  denomina- 

the  latter  object,  a  committee  was  appointed  tion,  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Conference 

to  consult  with  committees  of  other  Methodist  ih  Jane:  Number  of  chapels,  193;   of  local 

bodies  on  the  subject.  preachers,    1,282  ;    of    churches,    1,282  ;    of 

nil.  raited  Metliedtet  Free  Chuthes.— The  fol-  church  •  members,    80,096  ;    of  probationers, 

lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  numerical  returns  4,603 ;  number  of  Snndsy-schoois,  452,  with 

of  this  Connection  as  made  to  the  Annual  As-  11,116  teachers  and  84,410  pupils, 

sembly  in  July :  Number  of  itinerant  ministers,  The  income  of  the  Paternal  fnnd  was  re- 

883 ;  of  supernumeraries,  86 ;  of  local  preach-  turned  as  havini;  been  above  £3,000,  and  a 

ers,  8,813;  of  leaders,  4,056;  of  church-mem-  balance  in  hand  of  £780  was  reported.    The 

hers,  76,611;  of  members  on  trial,  8,824;  of  expenditures  of  tbe  Chapel  and  Loan  fund  had 

chapels  and  preaching-rooms,  1,574;  of  Sun-  been  £22,500.     The  income  for  missionary 
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purposes   had    been  £6,680 ;    and    the   d^bt  tee  to  take  the  neoeBsary  steps  to  join  any  oommitteea 

against  the  Missionary  fund  had  been  reduced  7^^^  ."."7  ^  appointed  by  other  Methodist  church« 

/om  £2,243  to  £l,69i    The  six  Connectional  ^Vel^rggi^onTLSy^^^^^^^ 

funds  together  returned  a  gross  income  of  more  _,             .         .       .         .  ,     ,     «... 

than  £14  000.  ^^^  question  of  union  with  the  Pnmitive 

The  Methodist  New  Connection  Conference  Methodists  and  the  Methodist  New  Oonnec- 

met  at  Stockport.  June  13.    The  Rev.  John  K.  tionjn  Australia  wm  deferred. 

Jackson  was  chosen  president.    The  subject  of  ,  MEXICO^  a  confederated  repubhc  of  North 

Methodist  union  was  considered,  in  view  of  the  America.    (For  area  and  population,  see  *•  An- 

informal  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  ^^^  Oyclopsedia    for  1886.) 

respecting  it  in  the  previous  year  (see  *'  An-  GoTCimeBt— The  President  is  Don  Porhno 

nual  Cyclopcedia"  for  1886),  and  a  resolution  ?*??.' ^^^.^™  9^  ^™°®  "^^^  «?>''?  ^^  ^^• 

was  adopted  declaring  ^i  ISSS,    His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  fol- 

that  this  Conference  deairea  to  express  its  devout  i^^^^^?  ministers :    Foreign  Relations.   Sefior 

thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  for  the  spirit  of  unity  Ignacio  Mariscal;  War,  Gen.  Pedro  Hmojosa; 

and  fraternal  kindness  which,  daring  tne  past  year,  Public  Works,  Gen.  Pacheco ;  Justice,  Sefior 

he  has  so  graciously  poured  out  upon  many  Christian  Joaquin    Baranda  ;    Finance,    Sefior    Manuel 

S^^w^ri^sli  ♦^.^JSiff^.mmLSTL? w^n«!  I>^him ',  Intcrior,  Sefior  Manuel  Romero  Ru- 

evident  desire  lor  closer  communion  and  intercourse  ,  •         nr>      tr*  >  1      ▲     ^u     tt  •<.  j    oj.  ^ 

on  the  part  of  large  numbere  of  the  followers  of  the  5**^'  i?®.  -*^*J?**^''  ^  ?*^®  ^°^^^«  ^^^^5  ^* 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  hitherto  been  content  to  Sefior  Matias  Romero ;  the  United  States  Sec- 
move  within  the  limits  of  their  own  separate  organi-  retary  of  Legation  at  Mexico  is  Joseph  L.  Mor- 
zations.   The  Conference  has  spedal  joy  in  noting  the  ggn .  the  American  Consul-General,  James  W, 

KX\ttt*ctrh!rS^th\'^^^^^^  Porck    The  Mexican  Consul-General  at  New 

references  made  to  the  Methodist  New  Connection  by  lork  is  befior  Juan  N.  Navarro,  and  at  San 

honored  brethren  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  and  Francisco  Sefior  Alejandro  E.  Coney, 

other  Methodist  bodies.    These  various  indications  Re-etodtoll  of  the  PnsldeBt— The  constitution- 

i^r^.^tiv?ftI?th*J.\^^^^^                           fh!  ^  amendment  permitting  election  to  the  presi- 

lonff  may  travel  with  mcreasmg  rapidity  toward  the  -%          c      t.                     *,'       a              a.             • 

more  perfect  realization  of  the  pniyer  of  ffim  who  is  ^^ncy  for  two  consecutive  terms,  after  receiv- 

our  master— "That  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou,  ing  the  i^)proval  of  both  houses  of  Congress, 

Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  was   officially   promulgated    on   October   28. 

be  one  in  us :  that  the  world  may  beUeve  that  thou  Diaz  clubs  were  organized,  and  a  large  num- 

hastsentme."   BelieviM  that  tliemovemente  toward  ^^    ^  newspapers  propo&ed  the  President's 

umon  are  the  result  ot  divine  leading  and  influence,  jVi   "^"°P*»F"*«»  ^fivpwD^n*   bu«  x&i»iuoub9 

the  Conference  instructs  the  AnnuS  Committee  for  candidacy  for  a  second  term, 

the  ensuing  year  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  Aiendly  Finance* — On  Jan.  1,  1887,  the  consolidated 

observation,  and  to  avail  itself  of  any  opportunities  national  indebtedness  of  Mexico  amounted  to 

which  mav  arise  to  foster  and  advance  the  closer  fel-  £14  000,000.     Up  to  Dec.  81,  1890,  the  Gov- 

lowshipohhe  Methodist  C^^  emikent  has  reserved  the  ri^ht  to  redeem  at 

X.  Bible  Chrtetlan8.--The  statistical  reports  of  40  per  cent,  and  later  at  50  per  cent.    The  1 

the  Church,  made  to  the  Conference  m  June,  per  cent,  interest  due  in  1888  and  the  IJ  per 

showed  an  increase  of  819  members  and  947  cent,  in  1887  were  punctually  paid.    In  1888 

pupils  m  bunday-schools     The  receipts  of  the  2  per  cent,  and  in  1889  2i  per  cent,  will  faU 

^i'fP^U?^?  ^2^  5^1°  ^^b^^\>Jlh  ^^«^P,*s  due.  Toward  the  close  of  November  a  settle- 
of  the  Mission  funds  had  been  £7,273  and  the  nient  of  what  is  known  as  the  English  Conven- 
disbursements  ^7^76  The  number  of  home  tiondebt  of  1861 -being  bonds  issued  to  pay 
missions  was  reported  to  be  38,  and  these  were  the  claims  of  British  subjects— was  effected, 
cared  for  by  45  mmisters,  and  returned  4  969  the  Government  to  issue  a  bond  for  £160 
members.  The  amount  of  £4,404  had  been  ^  pi^ce  of  every  $500  silver  bond,  the  extra 
raised  on  the  missions  for  the  support  of  the  amount  being  for  arrears  of  interest.  The  orig- 
mmistry  and  missionary  purposes.  The  Con-  -^^  ^ebt  was  $4,984,914.  A  large  amount  was 
ference  directed  that  the  home  missions  should  redeemed  between  1851  and  1863,  but  there 
be  visited  by  the  secretary  once  a  year,  or  remained  $2,925,000,  all  but  $96,000  of  which 
oftener,  if  necessary.  .  has  now  been  converted.  On  December  8 
«.i  1  ^u^.^I."^'  o  *^°.  Conference  of  the  there  was  introduced  in  OongreM  a  bill  to  per- 
Bible  Christian  Connection  met  at  Swanse^  mit  the  Government  to  contract  a  loan  for 
July  26.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Bate  was  elected  £io,500,000  for  the  purpose  of  funding  the  ex- 
president.  The  following  resolution,  on  the  igting  national  debt.  Tlie  new  issue  is  to  be 
subject  of  Methodist  union,  was  adopted :  m^de  in  Berlin  and  London  at  6i  per  cent,  in- 
Heiolved^  That  this  Conference  affirms  its  conviction  terest  per  annum,  the  bankers  agreeing  to  take 
that  the  union  of  the  Methodist  bodies  m  this  country,  „p  t^e  bonds  at  84  per  cent,  of  their  face  value, 
on  an  honorable  basis,  would  be  of  incalculable  ad-  nn.'  mi  vi  \Z  '^^  ^''"'"  "*  ""«*  "^^  *».•*«. 
vantage  to  our  common  Christianity,  and  wishes  Inis  will  enable  the  Government  to  buy  up  the 
therefore  to  record  its  unfeigned  satisfaction  and  English  debt  at  40  per  cent,  as  provided  by 
thankfulness  at  the  numerous  tokens  of  the  manifest  law,  and  have  in  hand  over  $16,000,000  in 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  unity  among  them,  and  its  do-  gold,  with  which  it  will  cancel  its  indebtedness 
sire  that  the  Conncctional  attitude  should  be  one  of  r^  V_  \r«4.;^«„i  fi^^-u,  tv.^^^^^^^  ««♦«  ^f 
sympathetic  interest  in  all  well-considered  movements  }^}^^  National  Bank.  The  maximum  rate  of 
to  bring  these  churches  into  closer  fellowship.  This  interest  on  the  English  debt,  as  recently  con- 
Conference  further  directs  the  Conncctional  Commit-  verted,  is  8  per  cent.,  while  the  new  rate  of  in- 
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terest  would  be  nearly  double ;  but  the  Gov- 
ernment will  save  the  heavy  interest  to  the 
NationaJ  Bank  which  advanced  over  $8,000,- 
000  to  the  Government ;  and  it  is  proposed  to 
ose  what  snrplas  there  may  be  in  works  of 
internal  improvement.  Daring  the  last  year 
of  President  Gonzalez's  administration,  and  the 
first  seven  months  of  President  Diaz's  term,  the 
castom-honse  at  Vera  Croz  collected  $7,000,- 
000,  and  dnrinff  the  next  similar  period  $9,000,- 
000.  While  there  was,  according  to  the  es- 
timates for  the  fiscal  year  jast  ended,  a  deficit 
of  $6,000,000,  the  increased  revenues  had  en- 
abled the  Government  to  meet  every  expense. 
In  December  the  banking-honse  of  8.  Bleich- 
roder,  Berlin,  being  Joined  therein  by  other 
Berlin  and  some  London  firms,  succeeded  in 
fioating  the  Mexican  5^  per  cent.  Government 
loan  to  the  amount  of  £10,500,000  at  84.  The 
Government  forwarded  to  Vienna,  Austria,  In 
1887,  4,000  cwts.  of  old  nickel  coin. 

iimj  aid  Navy. — ^The  army  of  the  republic 
consisted,  on  June  80, 1886,  of  20,806  infantry, 
with  1,192  officers;  7,658  cavalry,  with  672 
officers;  2,158  artillery,  with  211  officers,  and 
285  army  surgeons :  commanded  by  20  gener- 
als of  division  and  86  brigadier-generals,  who, 
together  with  military  employ^  to  the  number 
of  1,614,  formed  a  total  standing  army  of  84,* 
202.    The  navy  consists  of  4  gunboats. 

PMtal  Scnrtoe.— Negotiations  for  a  new  postal 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
were  concluded  on  Jnne  21,  and  the  treaty 
signed  by  the  two  Presidents  was  ratified  by 
the  Mexican  Senate,  going  into  effect  on  July  1. 
Mail  communication  has  been  vastly  extended 
thereby  between  the  two  republics,  and  pack- 
ages weighing  four  and  a  half  pounds  can  be 
sent  without  delay  at  the  Oustom-House.  The 
postal  laws  of  the  United  States  were  extended 
to  include  mail  communications  with  Mexico, 
and  those  of  Mexico  thenceforward  included 
communication  with  this  country,  each  coun- 
try to  charge  its  local  rates  for  transmitting 
mail  matter  to  the  other,  retaining  all  moneys 
received  for  postage  and  overweight  charges. 
The  registry  systems  of  the  two  countries  were 
also  made  available  in  the  reciprocal  services, 
unclaimed  letters  to  be  retumeo  free  of  charge 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  now  in 
force  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  items  of  mail  matter  for* 
warded  by  the  Mexican  post-offices  was  8,878,- 
981  in  1882-'8d;  in  1885-'86  there  had  been 
an  increase  to  14,057,824.  In  1888  the  inland 
postage  was  still  85  cents  the  half-ounce,  and 
the  amount  of  postage  collected,  $842,848 ;  in 
1884,  with  a  reJuced  postage,  the  amount  sank 
to  $622,984 ;  in  1885  it  had  recovered  to  $696,- 
966,  and  in  1886  to  $744,018. 

Up  to  June,  1887,  the  receipts  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department  for  the  nscal  year  were 
$748,000,  against  $681,000  for  the  previous  fis- 
cal year.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June, 
the  number  of  items  of  mail  matter,  including 
packages,  carried  was  18,000,000. 


The  international  service  showed  a  gain  of 
20,000  items,  mainly  arising  from  increased 
business  with  the  United  States. 

CeMMerte.— The  value  of  imports  into  Mexico 
hos  fluctuated  as  follows:  1881-'82,  $39,020,- 
000;  1882-'88,  $88,951,000;  1888-'84^  $84,- 
025,000;  1884-'85,  $85,889,000.  The  total  ex- 
port in  1884-'85  was  $46,670,845;  in  1885-'86 
it  was  $48,647,717 — ^the  former  amount  in- 
cluded $88,774,051  specie  and  bullion,  almost 
exclusively  silver,  and  the  latter  $29,906,401, 
the  rest  in  both  cases  being  merchandise.  Ex- 
portation in  1885-86  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 


TO- 

SOnr.        1  M«Nhndb«. 

1 

l^ld. 

Qmaanj 

$889,089 

1^49«,836 
S,447,117 
9,417,4S4 

66,668 

$7«8,TT0 
800,288 

9,988.^68 
489,100 

2,1S2.604 
188,288 

$18,741,810 

$1^^71399 

Spain 

918,688 

UoltodSUtM 

FrftOM 

Sfi,4S9,6M 
8,980,877 

Kn^Uud 

Other coantilM  .... 

11,000,008 
19^,656 

ToUl 

$29,90e,401 

$4a,047J17 

The  customs  revenues  collected  at  the  port 
of  Vera  Cruz  for  the  past  ten  years  amounted 
to  $97,000,000. 

Chief  among  the  products  exported  in  1885- 
*86  were,  in  value :  Horses,  $282,625 ;  indigo, 
$119,087;  sugar,  $178,887:  coffee,  $1,699,724 ; 
India-rubber,  $108,488;  Sisal  hemp,  $2,844,- 
856;  rope,  $528,649;  wool,  $220,071;  ma- 
hogany, $901,082 ;  fustic,  $110,874;  logwood, 
$670,299;  goat-skins,  $994,468;  hides,  $997,- 
876;  deer-skins,  $101,089;  silver  lead,  $485,- 
948;  cigars,  $816,991 ;  tobacco,  $211,578;  va- 
nilla-beans, $468,895;  sarsaparilia,  $119,887; 
cochineal,  $18,850;  and  other  products,  $2,876,- 
992;  together,  $18,741,816.  Aniline  colors 
seem  to  be  doing  away  with  cochineal  more 
and  more  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  American  trade  (merchandise)  with 
Mexico  exhibits  these  figures : 
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1884, 

1886 

1880 

1987, 


•xpofti 
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$8,177,128 

9.010,480 

9,207,021 

10,087.979 

14,719,840 


$14JB70.99S 

11.OS9.008 

7^70,699 

0.h6«.077 

7,207,189 


Ballrtads. — ^Probably  the  most  notable  change 
brought  about  by  the  era  of  peace  in  Mexico 
has  been  in  the  railroad  development  of  the 
country.  Seven  years  ago  there  was  only  the 
one  railroad,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  ot 
Mexico,  with  a  few  insignificant  branches — in 
all,  less  than  four  hundred  miles.  Since  that 
date  the  railroad  system  has  increased  tenfold, 
now  approximating  4,000  miles,  and  rapidly 
increasing.  Some  disappointment  has  oeen 
manifest^  because  the  railroad  construction 
had  not  been  followed  by  the  same  develop- 
ment that  marked  theextenHion  of  railroads  in 
the  Western  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States ;  but  the  conditions  and  habits 
of  the  two  peoples  are  widely  different    The 
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Mexicans  are  slow  to  adopt  new  methods,  and  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Mexican  Pa- 
the  system  of  commerce  and  agricaltnre  there  cific  Railroad  Oompanj  were  filed  at  San 
could  not  be  changed  in  a  day  or  a  year,  even  Francisco.  The  road  is  to  run  fix>m  the  city 
if  it  should  be  found  desirable.  But  a  marked  of  Mexico,  through  Ouemavaca,  to  Puente  de 
advance  has  already  taken  place,  and  tlie  de-  Ixtla  in  the  State  of  Morelos,  eighty-five  miles, 
mand  for  American  ffoods  is  growing.  There  The  capital  stock  is  $8,000,000. 
is,  among  others,  a  Mexican  plantation  where  Under  the  plan  of  reorganization  adopted 
250  American  plows  are  in  use;  there  are  almost  unanimously  by  the  Mexican  National 
at  times  as  many  as  ten  railroad  cars  loaded  Railroad  shareholders  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  a 
with  American  wagons  in  a  single  train,  and  new  corporation  was  organized  in  March,  1887, 
immense  quantities  of  mining  and  other  ma-  the  company  issuing  $10,600,000  six-per-oent. 
cbinery  are  daily  passing  in  over  the  railroads,  bonds,  having  forty-six  years  to  run,  to  be  a 
American  investments  and  interests  in  Mexico  first  lien  on  the  main  line  and  branches  of  the 
are  large  and  increasing.  There  are  now  four  old  National  road,  and  also  upon  the  lease  of 
American  railroads  crossing  the  frontier  at  the  Texas  Mexican  Railway  and  upon  the 
widely  different  points  and  reaching  to  the  very  bonds  and  stock  of  the  latter,  and  also  upon 
heart  of  the  republic.  The  longest  and  most  bonds  of  the  Oorpus  Ohristi  road, 
important  of  these  is  that  known  as  the  Mexi-  In  August  the  contract  for  the  oonstmction 
can  Central,  over  whose  line  travelers  now  pass  of  114  miles  of  the  National  Railway,  between 
from  £1  Paso  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  There  has  Ban  Miguel  de  Allende  and  San  Luis  Potosi, 
been  a  great  increase  in  its  business  of  late.  In  was  awarded,  the  work  not  to  begin  later  than 
November  there  were  800  cars  loaded  with  one  month  from  the  date  of  signing  the  con- 
American  goods  at  £1  Paso  awaiting  shipment,  tract,  and  to  be  completed  within  a  year, 
and  to  meet  the  increased  business  the  com-  In  December.  1887,  the  Mexican  Chamber  of 
pany  ordered  250  new  freight-cars  and  ten  Deputies  passea  the  bill  granting  a  conoesaion 
locomotives.  The  International  (the  Southern  to  Louis  Huller  to  build  railroads  in  the  States 
Pacific  system)  completed  its  connection  from  of  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  and  Chihuahua.  In  the 
£agle  Pass,  Texas,  to  the  city  of  Mexico  in  same  month  a  junction  was  almost  effected  be- 
December,  while  the  National  Railway,  cross-  tween  the  International  Railway  and  the  Cen- 
ing  the  frontier  at  Laredo,  was  rapidly  con-  tral  Railway  at  the  Villa  Lerdo  station,  which 
structing  the  gap-line,  which  is  to  give  still  will  reduce  the  time  of  travel  between  the  city 
au  other  international  route  to  the  Mexican  of  Mexico  and  New  York  to  four  days  and 
capital     In  September  the  Mexican  Central  twelve  hours. 

Railway  reduction  of  freight  rates  for  goods  The  Tduait^ee  SUp-lallway.— The  directors 
imported  into  the  city  of  Mexico  from  Liver-  of  the  £ads  Concession  Conipany  held  a  meet- 
pool,  via  New  Orleans  and  £1  Paso,  caused  a  ing  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  July  27,  the  first 
redaction  in  the  freight  tariff  of  the  Mexican  since  the  death  of  Capt.  James  B.  £ads.  It 
(£nglish)  Railway,  so  as  to  enable  the  port  of  was  decided  to  begin  active  efforts  looking  to 
Vera  Cruz  to  maintain  its  lead  over  Paso  del  the  opening  of  the  work  on  the  ship-railway 
Norte  as  a  port  of  entry.  at  an  early  date,  and  also  to  conduct  opera- 
In  November  a  project  was  set  on  foot  to  tions  upon  a  plan  entirely  different  from  that 
build  a  new  narrow-gauge  railway  to  run  from  mapped  out  by  Capt.  £ads.  Instead  of  making 
Patzcuaro,  on  the  line  of  the  National  Railway,  new  application  to  Congress  for  a  charter,  it 
to  a  point  in  the  State  of  Guerrero,  on  the  was  resolved  to  incorporate  a  ship-railway 
Pacific  Ocean,  traversing,  in  the  State  of  Mi-  company  under  the  laws  of  one  of  the  States, 
choaoan,  a  ricn  coffee  country  and  gold-placer  the  property  of  the  Eads  Concession  Company 
region,  and  also  penetrating  districts  where  to  be  turned  over  to  the  ship-railway  compa- 
the  finest  cabinet- woods  are  to  be  bad.  The  ny,  and  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  latter  placed 
Government  will  give  the  road  a  subventiou,  on  the  market.  This  plan  was  followed  up, 
partly  in  interest-bearing  securities.  Surveys  and  Gov.  Hill,  of  New  York,  approved,  on 
are  to  be  made  immediately  for  an  extension  Nov.  21, 1887,  the  articles  of  association  of  the 
of  t^e  Interoceanic  Railway  from  Yan tepee  to  ^^Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship-Railway  Company.^ 
Acapulco.  Another  project  is  to  build  a  rail-  Steaner  Ums.— On  June  80, 1886,  the  foUow- 
way  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Puebla,  cross-  ing  steamship  lines  were  plying  to  Mexican 
ing  the  mountains.  During  the  latter  part  of  Gulf  ports  :  Alexandre  &  Sons'  New  York 
November  the  Mexican  Central  and  Inter-  line;  Morgan  line  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
national  railroad  companies,  through  their  steamers ;  Leandro,  Regil  &  Company  Mexi- 
f reight  departments,  arranged  the  terms  for  can  Coasting  line ;  German  mail  steamers  be- 
an interchange  of  traffic,  subject  to  the  ap-  tween  Hamburg,  Havre,  and  Mexican  ports; 
proval  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  re-  Harrison  line,  between  Liverpool  and  Mexican 
spective  companies.  In  this  manner  the  two  ports ;  West  India  and  Pacific  Steamship  Corn- 
companies  will  act  in  harmony,  and  there  will  pany,  between  New  Orleans,  Mexican  ports, 
be  no  rate-war.  The  International  Company  and  the  West  Indies;  Royal  Mail  Steamship 
reached  a  point  on  the  Mexican  Central  near  Company's  steamers,  between  Southampton, 
Laredo  on  December  10,  in  order  to  begin  op-  the  West  Indies,  and  Mexican  ports.  On  the 
erations  in  January,  1888.    In  January,  1887,  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  there  were  the  Call- 
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fornian  Steamship  Gompanj,  San  Froncisoo  President  Diaz,  in  its  cordiality  toward  Ameri- 

and  Mexican  ports ;   Pacific  Mail  Steamship  cans,  forgets  the  result  of  permitting  American 

Companj,  Panama,  Central  American,  Mezi-  colonization  in  Texas.   Gen.  Pacheco,  the  Min- 

can  ports  and  San  Francisco ;    Sinaloa  and  ister  of  Pablic  Works,  replied  in  a  pamphlet, 

Dnrango  Railroad's  steamers,  Gaajmas,  Ma-  showing  that  there  is  no  danger  from  Ameri- 

zatlan,  and  other  Mexican  ports ;  Sonora  Rail-  can  colonization,  and  that  the  Americans  are 

road's  steamers,  Mexican  and  Central  Ameri-  in  a  minority  in  the  territory, 

can  ports;  Mexican  Coastline,  Gnaymas  and  Hie  Berder   twattj* — Mr.   William    Gaston 

other  Mexican  ports.    Of  the  Galf  steamers,  Allen,  United  States  Consul  at  Piedras  Negras, 

the  first  three  lines  were  subsidized  at  the  whUe  on  a  visit  to  Washington,  expressed  him- 

time  by  the  Mexican  Government,  and,  of  the  self,  Oct.  80, 1887,  as  follows:  ^* Tne  condition 

Pacific  steamers,  the  first  two  and  the  last-  of  a^airs  aJong  the  Rio  Grande  border  has  per- 

named  line.  ceptibly  improved  within  the  past  few  years. 

In  December,  1887,  a  concession  was  grant-  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  wise  and  efficient 
ed  to  a  steamship  company  for  a  line  between  administration  of  President  Diaz  of  the  Mexican 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Vera  Cruz,  the  Republic.  He  is  an  earnest  and  sincere  fHend 
vessels  to  touch  at  all  Mexican  ports  on  the  of  the  United  States.  Through  his  efforts 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  carry  the  mails.  The  smuggling  from  the  Mexican  side  has  been 
usual  rebate  of  two  per  cent,  on  customs  dn*  practically  stopped.  His  customs  ofiicials,  Fed- 
ties  has  been  granteo,  and  the  line  is  obliged  eral  judges,  and  others  are  not  only  men  of 
to  carry  freight  and  passengers  at  lower  rates  integrity,  but  men  who  reflect  his  kindly  feel- 
than  those  hitherto  charged.  The  Government  ing  toward  this  country  as  well.  President 
agrees  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  $1,000  a  trip.  Diaz  is  a  strong  advocate  of  closer  commercial 

EdicatlfB. — In  the  past  few  years  the  Fed-  relations  with  the  United  States,  and,  in  fnr- 
eral  and  State  Governments  have  done  much  to  therance  of  this  desire,  has  lent  the  weight  of 
encourage  and  establish  a  general  free-school  his  personal  influence  wherever  it  could  be  ad- 
system.  Much  opposition  nas  been  made  by  vantageously  employed.  The  life  and  property 
the  clergy,  but  the  civil  government  recog-  of  foreigners  residing  in  Mexico  are  quite  as 
nized  its  duty  to  provide  for  the  education  of  secure  as  those  of  the  natives  themselves.  The 
the  masses,  and  free  schools  have  been  multi-  recent  murders  of  Americans  in  some  of  the 
plied  all  over  the  republic  Congress  has  lat-  outlying  Mexican  States  were  the  acts  of  ban- 
terly  been  discuss!  ug  a  bill  making  education  ditti,  whom  the  Government  has  thus  far  been 
in  the  Federal  district  compulsory,  and  such  a  powerless  to  capture.  Where  it  has  been  pos- 
law  is  already  in  force  in  some  of  the  States.  sible  to  punish  the  offenders,  the  Government 

iBBlgratiM* — It  was  announced  in  December  has  not  failed  to  do  so.'' 

that  the  Mexican  Government  had  granted  ex-  BdatiMS  with  GaateBala.— The  substance  of 

traordinary  concessions  to  a  real  estate  com-  the  protocol   arranged   in   October  between 

£any  to  induce  immigration  to  eleven  States  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala  is,  that  the  Govem- 
(exico.  The  company  has  obtained  title  to  ment  of  Guatemala  will  appoint  an  envoy  ex- 
65,000,000  acres  in  Chihuahua,  Sinaloa,  Du-  traordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
rango,  Coahuila,  Zacatecas,  Guanajuato,  Ta-  the  city  of  Mexico  to  negotiate  a  treaty  pro- 
maulipas,  Vera  Cruz,  Michoacan,  Jalisco,  and  viding  for  a  mixed  commission  to  decide  the 
Guerrero,  and  proposes  to  establish  agencies  claims  of  citizens  of  one  country  against  those 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  of  the  other ;  also  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  com- 
The  Government  has  granted  exemption  from  merce  providing  for  free  exchange  of  the  nat- 
taxation  to  all  settlers  on  those  tracts,  and  in-  nral  products  of  the  two  countries, 
sures  protection.  Pritestaitta. — ^A  general  assembly  of  clergy- 
A  Spanish  colony  has  been  founded  by  men,  representing  ell  the  Protestant  missions 
Sefiores  Franchi  de  Alfaro  in  the  State  of  in  Mexico,  was  to  be  held  in  the  Mexican  capi- 
Guani^luato,  and  early  in  1887  a  large  amount  tal  on  Jan.  81,  1888.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
of  plants  and  seeds  was  shipped  for  its  use  such  a  union  of  the  Protestant  sects  carrying 
from  Barcelona  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  set-  on  work  in  Mexico  has  been  possible, 
tiers  being  Catalans  and  agriculturists  from  the  Aaeriean  Enterpifset — On  Feb.  16,  1887,  the 
island  of  Majorca.  Incorporation  Committee  of  the  Connecticut 
A  project  is  on  foot  in  London  for  sending  Legislature  reported  favorably  on  granting 
6,000  Jewish  colonists  to  Mexico  to  be  dis-  special  charters  to  the  Peninsular  Railway 
tribnted  among  the  agricultural  districts.  The  Company  of  Lower  California,  the  Gulf  of 
proposed  colonists  are  victims  of  Russian  per-  Mexico  Guano  Company,  the  Mexican  Pacific 
secution.  The  Government  papers  in  the  Pier  and  Warehouse  Company,  the  Mexican 
Mexican  capital  favor  the  scheme,  but  the  op-  International,  the  Pacific  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
position  press  is  strongly  against  the  introduc-  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Chiapas  Railway 
tion  into  Mexico  of  Jews  or  Socialists.  Toward  Company.  The  committee  also  reported  fa- 
the  close  of  1887  the  question  of  allowing  vorably  on  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Inter- 
Americans  to  colonize  Lower  California  was  national  Company  of  Mexico,  which  secured  a 
agitated  at  the  Mexican  capital,  the  opposition  Connecticut  charter  two  or  three  years  ago,  to 
taking  the  ground  that  the  administration  of  increase  its  capital  to  $20,000,000. 
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Dnlibig  the  Talley  of  Mexlee* — Dnring   the  was  panio  everywhere,  and  some  women  died 

snmmer  the  contract  for  part  of  the  work  of  from  fright.    A  wide  territory  was  seamed 

draining  the  valley  of  Mexico  was  awarded  to  with  crevices  and  immense  chasms.    The  earth 

a  syndicate  of   Cleveland,   Ohio,  capitalists,  sank  in  many  places,  and  was  flooded  with 

who  have  formed  a  company  for  tlie  purpose  water,  making  swamps  where  there  never  was 

of  constractiog  puhlic  works  in  Mexico.    The  any  water  before.    In  many  moontains  emp- 

Govemment  proposes  to  make  a  tannel  under  tions  were  noticed,  and  continuous  smoke  in- 

the  mountain,  on   which  work  was  begun  as  dicated  volcanic   action.      The    Governor  of 

long  ago  aa  the  reign  of  Maximilian.  Sonora,  Sefior  Torres,  sent  out  explorers  to 

Inswaneet — ^A  new  feature  in  Mexico  is  the  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  volcano,  and  early 

advent  of  the  American  life  insurance  com-  in  June  they  returned  and  reported  an  active 

panics.    Seven  years  ago  they  were  almost  un-  volcano  14  miles  southeast  of  Bavispe.    The 

known.    Now  three  American  companies  have  party  could  not  approach  nearer  than  within  4 

offices  in  the  capital,  with  agencies  throughout  miles  of  the  mountains.    The  crater  was  pour- 

the  country,  and  policies  to  the  amount  of  ing  forth  immense  volames  of  smoke,  fire,  and 

millions  of  dollars  have  been  issued.  lava.    Boiling  water  issued  from  the  side  of 

-  Telegrapluk — On  August  11  telegraphic  com-  the  mountain,  and  lava  in  vast  waves  slowly 

munication  by  land -lines  was  opened  between  poured  down  the  mountain-side  into  the  cafions, 

the  city  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  the  charge  which  were  being  filled  up.    The  boiling  water 

per  message  being  twenty-five  cents  for  the  first  had  destroyed  all  vegetation  in  the  valleys, 

ten  words.  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  volcano  was  its 

SflTa^MllliBg• — ^The  second  in  importance  of  great  activity.  Bowlders  weighing  tons  were 
the  American  investments  are  ihe  mining  being  hurled  down  from  the  crater.  On  June 
companies,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  6  a  heavy  shock  was  felt  in  Tucson,  preceded 
country,  but  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  north-  on  May  29  by  a  shook  throughout  the  valley  of 
em  and  border  States.  Mining  is  the  chief  in-  Mexico,  in  cfalapa,  C6rdoba,  Esperanza,  Tlas- 
dustry  in  Mexico,  and,  notwithstanding  the  low  cala,  Tehuacana,  Puebla,  and  Oaxaca. 
price  of  silver,  it  is  Just  now  in  a  prosperous  BoD-FlghtB. — ^The  Spanish  passion  for  bull- 
condition,  the  product  of  the  mines  for  1887  fighting  has  broken  out  in  Mexido  with  new 
having  been  greater  than  in  any  year  since  the  zeal  of  late.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
old  Spanish  bonanza  times.  Much  of  this  ao-  stitution  of  1867,  a  law  had  been  passed  mak- 
tivity  is  attributed  to  the  liberal  laws  recently  ing  this  amusement  unlawful  in  the  Federal 
passed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  industry.  District,  and  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
A  large  part  of  the  ores  is  being  shipped  over  better  class  in  the  various  States  was  in  favor 
the  railroads  to  works  in  the  United  States.  of  its  suppression  as  a  barbarous  practice.    But 

Stock-Ral^ng. — Another  important  American  there  seems  to  have  been  a  reaction,  and  the 

interest  are  the  land  and  grazing  investments,  last  Congress  surprised  the  outside  world  by 

which  have  become  very  considerable  in  the  repealing  the  prohibitory  law,  and  now  there 

past  three  years,  and  are  constantly  increasing,  are  in  full  operation,  in  and  near  the  capital. 

These  are  mainly  with  a  view  of  stock-raising,  ^ve  bull-rings  or  plazas, 

for  which  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  are  well  HICHIGIN*    State  GoTerameBt— The  following 

adapted.  were  the  State  officers  daring  the  year:  Gov- 

Irldeseent  Stoneware. — At  Patzcuaro  true  in-  ernor,  Cyrus  G.  Luce,  Republican ;  Lieutenant- 
descent  ware  is  found,  made  by  the  natives.  Governor,  James  H.  MacDonald ;  Secretary  of 
The  specimens  to  be  met  with  are  small,  round,  State,  Gilbert  B.  Osmun ;  Auditor-General, 
and  rectangular  plates.  The  luster  is  the  true  Henry  H.  Aplin ;  Treasurer,  George  L.  Maltz; 
Saracenic,  Alhambra,  or  Gubbio  luster.  The  Attorney-General,  Moses  Taggart;  Superin- 
ware  is  rude ;  the  makers  of  it  have  not  the  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Joseph  Esta- 
certainty  of  producing  a  particular  color  in  a  brook;  Railroad  Commissioner,  John  T.  Rich; 
picture,  which  distinguishes  the  Gubbio  work,  Insurance  Commissioner,  Henry  S.  Raymond; 
and  it  lacks  the  elegance  and  glaze,  the  solid-  Labor  Commissioner,  Alfred  H.  Heath;  Chief- 
ity  and  fineness,  of  the  Alhambra  tiles.  But  it  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  Y.  Camp- 
is  genuine  iridescence.  The  plates  are  exceed-  bell ;  Associate  Justices,  Thomas  R.  Sherwooo, 
ingly  thin  and  brittle.  It  was  said  to  be  made  John  W.  Champlin,  and  Allen  B.  Morse, 
at  Santa  F6,  a  small  Indian  village  on  the  north  LeglslatlTe  SesslOD. — ^The  session  of  this  year 
shore  of  Lake  Patzcuaro.  continued  from  January  5  till  June  29.    The 

Earthquakes. — ^On  May  8  an  earthquake  oc-  choice  of  a  successor  to  United  States  Senator 
ourred  in  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains  of  Sono-  Omar  D.  Conger  fell  upon  Francis  B.  Stock- 
ra,  accompanied  by  a  terrible  volcanic  eruption  bridge,  who  received  the  Republican  nomina- 
at  the  pueblo  of  Bavispe,  where  4  persons  were  tion  on  the  tenth  ballot.  The  vote  in  the  Leg- 
killed  and  19  iivi^^^^)  &°^  ^^  Opata,  where  9  islature  was  as  follows :  Senate — Stockbridge, 
were  killed.  Both  pueblos  were  destroyed,  22 ;  George  L.  Yaple,  the  Democratic  nominee, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Bavispe,  Basarac,  Opata,  9.  House — Stockbridge,  45 ;  Yaple,  27;  Henry 
and  Guasavas  were  living  in  the  fields,  under  A.  Robinson,  Labor  candidate,  6.  The  most 
trees,  and  in  caves.  Repeated  shocks  occurred  important  legislation  of  the  session  relates  to 
subsequently,  but  they  were  lighter.    There  the  liquor  question.     A  "local  option"  law 
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was  paased,  giving  the  people  of  each  ooontj  takes  in  the  canToas  and  retunia  made  hj  inapecton 

the  right  to  vote  on  the  qnestioo  of  prohibition  ofelectioiw.                       -^      ^    ,t       ^ 

or  Hc/B.e  onoe  in  th.«e  ?ea«,  In  o^  one  fif Ui  J^^t^ri.^,^"''^  "^  •-•**"  •' 

01  the  voters  petition  for  an  election.     I  lie  To  prevent  truaucy  and  the  diaoidorly  hehayior  of 

people  may  vote  to  prohibit  not  only  the  sale  youth. 

but    the  manufacture  of  liquors  within  the  To  inoorporato  engineering  aocietlce. 

county.    Another  act  providing  a  system  of  ,^°  P»vent  the  sale  of  imoure,  unwhpleaomo,  or 

wuuiTT.     Auv«u«74  ovv,  jfivTi^AtuK  Bojowu.  ^M.  ^uUgpujjjj  mj^  ^^d  to  pfovide  for  milk  inspectors. 

hiffh  hcense,  imposes  a  tax  of  $500  on  each  To  regulate  a^d  govern  the  State  House  orConei- 

wholesale,  and  $800  on  each    retail   liauor-  tion  and  branch  of  the  State  Fri»on  in  the  Upper 

dealer.    All  saloons  are  required  to  be  closed  Peninsula. 

on  Sunday,  and  at  11  o^dock  on  every  secular  .  To  provide  for  an  independent  forestry  oommis- 

night.    A  State  consUbnlary  was  created  to  ""^ivisinir  the  fish  and  game  laws, 

enforce  these  kws.    Provision  was  made  for  To  prohibit  nulroad  companies  whose  rood  baa  been 

the  election  of  an  additional  judge  of  the  Su-  built  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  aid  or  local  subscrip- 

preme  Court.    The  tax-levy  for  1887  was  fixed  ^^^  pven  as  a  bonus  for  such  construction,  from  re- 

at $910,812,  and  for  1888  at  $758,750.    Among  ""^ISfn^fK^vLV!?? ^^5!?'°ir 'n'^^^-^ i 

♦kJ  ^^:a»  .,v^.^*v..t<.«t^».  I,^  *!,-»  #^ii/^»«»» .  Making  the  keeprag  of  houses  of  ill-fkmo  a  felony, 

the  specific  appropriations  are  the  following :  t^  p^^^ide  for  the  incorporation  of  Arbeiter-bunas. 

for  new  buildings  at  the  State  Reformatory  at  Providing  that  all  deputy  or  under  aheriib  shall  be 

Ionia,  $14,470 ;  for  two  buildings  at  the  East-  hona-fiiu  residents  of  the  State. 

em  Michigan  Asylum,  $26,000 ;  for  completing  Providing  a  means  for  the  settlement  of  back  taxes 

and  f urnfihing  the  State  Houie  of  Corfection  ZilT^  """  ^*'^^   '''"°^'          ' 

and  branch  State  Prison  at  Marquette,  $75,712 ;  To'establish  a  municipal  oonrt  in  the  city  of  East 

for  new  buildings  and  improvements  at  the  Saginaw. 

State  Prison  at  Jackson,  $104,200 ;  for  addi-  To  provide  for  the  incorporaUon  and  regulation  of 

tions  to  the  normal-school  buUding,  $60,000 ;  ^^JJ^ing  and  loan  assodations.                    . ,    ,     . 

for  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  miSing-sihooi  hislVcS^itk'^rili^^^^^^ 

at  Houghton,  $75,000.     Other  acts  of  the  ses-  by  the  Semi-centennial  Comnuasion. 

sion  were  as  foUow :  To  enable  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  fix  a 

permanent  location  for  the  State  fur. 

Making  an  appropriation  for  the  eqniptment,  sup-  To  make  possession  offish  and  j^me  out  of  Feason 
port,  and  expenses  of  a  State  weather-service.  prima-faeie  evidence  of  the  violation  of  laws  protect- 
To  punish  drunkenness  in  public  places.  mff  the  same. 

To  punish  re^stration  of  cattle  and  other  animals  To  authonze  the  incorporation  of  suburban  home- 
under  faL^  pretenses,  and  giving  false  pedigrees  of  stead,  villa,  park,  and  summer-resort  associations, 
such  onimols.  To  proviae  for  the  incorporation  of  associations  for 

To  provide  for  the  confinement  of  ftmale  prisoners  the  purpose  of  constructing,  owninf^,  controlling,  and 

in  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction.  leasing  ouildin^  for  hotels,  elevators,  or  public  halls. 

To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  candies  and  eonfto*  To  provide  tor  the  organization  of  log  and  timber 

tionenes,  and  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  articles.  insurance  companies^  to  insure  against  the  risk  of 

To  abolish  the  Superior  Court  of  Detroit  transportation  in  towing  or  carrying  logs  and  timber 

To  validate  the  oollection  of  taxes  assessed  prior  to  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  connected  waters. 

Act  168  of  the  Mssion  of  1886.  Permitting  the  incorporation  of  sodetica  of  repu- 

Authoriang  the  organixation  of  eorporations  to  im-  table  pharmacisto. 

prove  the  breed  of  horses  by  promoting  the  intereste  B^ulating  the  testimony  of  minorv. 

ofthe  American  trotting-tuif.  Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  lodges  of  the 

To  prevent  the  taking  of  bonds,  notes,  and  other  Ancient  Older  of  United  Workmen, 
evidences  of  indebtedness,  in  whole  or  part  consid-  Making  all  debta  for  labor  preferred  claims  against 
eration  of  bonds,  contracto,  and  other  agreemento  for  the  estates  of  insolvent  debton,  and  ffiving  them  prey 
the  sale  of  groin,  seeds,  and  other  oereals  at  a  flctitious  oedenoo  of  all  debta  that  were  not  a  uen  on  su^  ca- 
price, and  to  prevent  the  aale  and  transfer  of  sueh  tates  prior  to  the  performance  of  such  labor, 
evidences  of  indebtedness.  For  the  incorporation  of  companies  for  the  purpose 

Providinff  three  additional  dronit  Judges  for  the  of  buying  and  selling  brood  animals, 

third  judicial  district.  Changing  the  termination  ofthe  fiscal  year  ofthe 

To  mcorporate  the  Woman's  Christian  Tsmperanoo  State  from  September  SO  to  June  80. 

Unions  of  the  State.  Regulating  the  methods  of  heating  railroad  trains. 

To  provide  for  the  i^xpointment  of  a  game  and  fish  Bcquiring  a  civil  license  in  order  to  many,  and  the 

warden.  due  registration  of  the  same^  and  to  provide  a  penalty 

To  provide  a  bounty  of  one  cent  for  each  EngUsh  for  violation  of  these  provisions, 

sparrow  killed  in  the  State.  To  punish  the  corryinf^  of  concealed  weapons. 

To  authorize  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed 

to  purchase  Iota  in  any  cemetery  or  burial-place  for  by  any  person  confined  or  before  the  expiration  of  his 

deoeaaed  soldiers,  sailors,  and  nuuines.  sentence  in  any  penal  imttitution  ofthe  State. 

To  revise  tho  laws  providing  for  the  incorporation  Raising  the  age  of  consent  in  women  to  sixteen 

of  co-operative  and  mutual-benefit  associations.  years. 

To  protect  children,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  Regulating  the  adoption  and  change  of  name  of 

educated  in  immorality  and  crime.  minors. 

To  prevent  gambling  in  stocks,  bonds,  petroleum,  Requiring  railroads  to  run  at  least  one  passenger 

cotton,  ^rrain,  provisions,  and  other  produce.  train  each  day. 

Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  associations  for  To  prohibit  tho  employment  of  male  children  under 

thepurpoeeof  supplying  water  and  water- |>ower.  fourteen  yeara,  and  female  children  undei^  sixteen 

To  revise  the  laws  authorizing  the  business  of  bank-  years,  more  than  nine  hours  each  day. 


ing,  and  to  create  the  office  of  commission  of  bank-        To  regulate  tho  sale  and  use  of  oleomargarine,  but- 
ing^to  supervise  such  business.  ------  —  • -^i .--i v,._    v .  ,.^  ^ 

To  provide  for  tho  correction  of  frauds  and  mis- 


ing  to  supervise  sudi  business.  terine,  dnU  other  articles  rei«cmbling  butter,  providing 

.J-  *__  .L-  ..._  ^M  *„._!        3  ^,       a  penalty  for  the  sale  of  such  as  if  genuine  butter. 
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To  provide  for  the  cban^  of  name  of  adnlt-s. 

To  provide  for  keepiDg  clear  and  open  and  in  good 
repair  all  ditches  in  the  State  oonstmcted  under  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Control  having  charge  of  the 
reclamation  of  awamp  lands. 

To  require  the  use  of  safety-gates  upon  swing  and 
draw  bndges. 

To  preserve  evidence  of  error  and  fraud  in  election 
returns. 

To  protect  primary  elections  and  conventions  of  po- 
litical parties,  and  to  punish  offenses  committed 
thereat. 

To  provide  for  corporations  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  printings  publishing,  and  book- making. 

To  permit  the  incorporation  of  societies  to  diffuse 
moral  and  religious  knowledge  and  instruction. 

Three  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 
proposed.  Two  of  them  were  voted  upon  at 
the  April  election,  and  the  result  is  given  below ; 
the  third,  providing  for  an  additional  judge  of 
the  Saginaw  County  Circuit  Court,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  November,  1888. 

Political. — An  dection  was  held  early  in 
April,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  two  regents 
of  the  State  University  and  two  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  justices  were  to  be  elect- 
ed^ one  for  eight  years  to  succeed  Chief-Justice 
Campbell,  and  one  for  ten  years,  the  latter  be- 
ing tne  additional  justice  provided  for  bj  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  February. 
The  Republican  candidates  were  Judge  James 
y.  Campbell  for  justice  for  the  short  term, 
Charles  D.  Long  for  justice  for  the  lone  terra, 
and  Roger  W.  Butterfield  and  Charles  Hebard 
for  regents.  The  Democrats  nominated  for 
these  offices  respectively:  Levi  T.  Griffin, 
Charles  H.  Camp,  Christian  Yanderveen,  and 
Rnfus  F.  Sprague.  A  Labor  ticket  and  a  Pro- 
hibition ticket  were  also  in  the  field.  The  vote 
for  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  as  fol- 
lows: For  the  short  term:  Campbell,  170,- 
749;  Griffin,  189,940;  O'Brien  J.  Atkinson 
(Labor),  82,396;  Noah  W.  Cheever  (Prohibi- 
tion), 18,568;  for  the  long  term:  Long,  174,- 
024;  Camp,  140,315;  John  C.  Blanchard 
(Labor),  27,668;  Lemuel  Clute  (Prohibition), 
18,530.  The  two  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution  tliat  were  voted  upon  at  this  time 
were  a  prohibitory  amendment  and  one  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  State  officers.  Both 
were  defeated,  although  the  contest  over  Pro- 
hibition was  close,  178,636  votes  being  cast  in 
its  favor,  and  184,281  against  it.  The  vote 
upon  the  salary  amendment  was  72,718  yeas 
and  124,888  nays. 

EdacatlM. — The  following  is  a  summary  of 
school  statistics  for  1886 : 

School  populAtioD 605,904 

Enrollmeot 416.7M 

Number  of  school-houBet 7,28T 

Estimated  yslue  of  school  property |11,850.S71  00 

Number  of  teachers  employed 1&326 

Wa^es  of  teachers |2,842,49ft  18 

Average  wages  per  month,  males $45  07 

Average  wages  per  month,  females $31  20 

Totalrerenue $5,6S4,448  44 

Revenue  for  school  purposes  is  derived  from 
the  following  sources:  1.  The  interest  on 
permanent  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  State, 
arising  from  the  sale  of  primary-school  lands, 
apportioned  to  the  counties  by  the  Superin- 


tendent of  Public  Instruction,  upon  the  number 
of  children  in  districts  having  maintained  the 
requisite  amount  of  school.  This  is  used  only 
for  the  payment  of  teachers*  wages.  2.  The 
one-mill  tax  levied  on  each  township  by  the 
supervisor;  used  only  for  school  and  library 
purposes,  and  apportioned  to  the  districts 
where  raised,  provided  said  districts  have 
maintained  the  requisite  amount  of  school.  8. 
Local  or  district  taxes,  voted  by  the  people 
for  building  and  other  purposes,  except  for 
teachers'  wages  and  incidental  expenses  of  the 
school,  which  are  voted  by  the  district  board. 
4.  The  surplus  of  dog-tax  over  and  above  $100, 
remaining  after  damages  to  stock  by  dogs  have 
been  paid.  6.  Fines  for  breaches  of  the  penal 
laws  apportioned  to  the  townships  by  the 
county  treasurer. 

Stite  llBtTendty.— The  following  table  exhibits 
the  attendance  at  thb  institution  for  the  past 
t.yt  years : 


TIAR. 

IVDm 

Nob- 
rMMmta. 

ToteL 

1881-*82 

688 
«71 
«7U 
644 

846 
769 
707 
651 
781 

1,654 
1,440 
1,877 
1,2»5 
1,573 

1882-'88 

1888-»84 

1884-*85 

188«-'87 

All  departments  of  the  university  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The  State 
appropriation  for  the  year  was  $108,856.94; 
for  1888,  $46,700.  A  part  of  the  larger  sum  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  completion  of  sev- 
eral laboratories. 

Salt— During  the*  year  there  were  125  firms 
in  the  State  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  located  in  nine  different  counties,  and 
operating  118  steam  and  24  pan  blocks.  The 
estimated  manufacturing  capacity  of  ttiese  is 
5,265,000  barrels  annutdly.  The  amount  ac- 
tually manufactured  during  the  year  was  4,260,- 
012  barrels,  an  increase  of  162,079  barrels  over 
any  previous  year.  The  State  salt  inspector 
examined  8,944,809  barrels  during  the  year. 
Since  the  system  of  State  inspection  was  estab- 
lished in  1869,  there  have  been  inspected  88,- 
014,778  barrels,  which  with  8,282,117  barrels 
manufactured  prior  to  that  date,  makes  the 
total  product  of  the  State  41,822,895  barrels. 
The  average  price  per  barrel  has  decreased  from 
$1.80  in  1869  to  60  cents  for  this  year. 

Local  Optton. — The  first  elections  under  the 
local  option  law  was  held  in  December,  ten 
counties  voting  at  that  time,  and  the  result  in 
each  case  was  in  favor  of  Prohibition. 

MUn>-IlEADl!irG«  A  phenomenon  attributa- 
ble, it  is  claimed,  to  the  power  of  one  mind  to 
impress  a  distinct  idea  upon  another  mind 
without  the  intervention  of  the  senses  The 
phenomenon  began  to  be  seriously  discussed 
in  England  in  1882,  when  the  Society  of  Psy- 
chical Research  was  fonned  to  make  a  strictly 
scientific  inquiry  into  this  and  the  kindred  sub- 
jects of  mesmerism,  spiritualism,  divining-rods, 
apparitions,  etc.  On  all  of  these  subjects  the 
members  of  the  society  threw  away  their  theo- 
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ries  and  prejudices  and  agreed  to  base  tbeir  passed  from  wrist  to  wrist.  This  wire,  Mr. 
sabseqaent  reasoning  upon  absolute  facts  de-  Bishop  had  explained,  was  not  supposed  to 
TiiODstrated  in  their  oresence.  In  approaching  serve  as  a  conductor  of  thought  or  magnetic 
the  subject  of  mina-reading,  Prof.  Sidgwick,  power,  but  simplj  as  an  aid  to  concentrate  the 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  declared  it  to  be  thoughts  of  the  party  upon  the  details  of  the 
A  scandal  that  there  should  still  be  so  much  in-  task  they  had  undertaken.  Mr.  Bishop  and  liis 
credulity  as  to  the  well  authenticated  phenom-  escort  clambered  into  a  carriage,  and,  taking 
ena ;  and  he  announced  that  the  basis  of  all  the  reins,  the  former  drove  off  at  a  trot.  With 
future  investigation  or  theorizing  would  be  his  head  enveloped  in  a  black  sack  or  bag,  and 
the  establishing  of  facts  that  no  one  could  with  the  hand  of  one  companion  against  the 
question.  Of  course,  the  element  of  collusion  back  of  his  head,  and  the  hand  of  another  now 
bars  from  the  investigation  any  apparent  phe-  at  his  forehead,  and  again  above  and  below  the 
U'lmenon.  There  is  no  place  for  the  magician  wrists,  Mr.  Bishop  drove  through  Common- 
who  names  cards  or  articles  with  the  assistance  wealth  Avenue  to  Exeter,  Marlboro,  Glonces- 
of  a  confederate.  Genuine  mind-reading  may  ter,  and  Beacon  Streets,  making  two  sharp 
be  divided  into  four  forms :  1.  Where  some  turns,  and  now  and  then  retracing  his  route, 
action  is  performed,  the  hands  of  the  operator  Suddenly  he  pulled  up  his  horses  on  Exeter 
being  in  gentle  contact  with  the  subject  of  the  Street,  midway  between  Marlboro  and  Beacon 
experiment.  2.  Where  a  similar  result  is  ob-  Streets,  remarking  that  he  knew  he  was  near 
tained  with  the  hands  not  in  contact  with  the  the  spot  where  the  pin  was  hidden.  He  dis- 
subject.  8.  Where  a  number,  name,  word,  mounted,  and  led  tne  way  to  the  corner  of 
card,  or  other  object  has  been  guessed  and  ex-  Marlboro  Street,  turned  to  the  west,  hastened 
pressed  in  speech  or  writing  without  contact,  along  the  sidewalk,  and  ran  up  the  steps  of 
and  apparently  without  possibility  of  trans-  No.  226  Marlboro  Street.  He  pulled  the  bell 
mission  of  the  idea  by  the  ordinary  channels  and  the  party  was  admitted ;  Mr.  Bishop  led 
of  sensation.  4.  Where  similar  thoughts  have  tne  way  up  the  stairs  to  the  parlor  on  the  see- 
simultaneously  occurred,  or  impressions  been  ond  floor,  and  hurried  to  the  tfre-place.  Stoop- 
made,  in  minds  far  apart.  ing,  he  searched  among  a  pile  of  shavings,  and 
The  first  two  forms  of  the  phenomenon  are  held  up  the  scarf-pin.  It  was  afterward  told 
familiar  to  all  as  the  ^^  willing  "  games  of  the  that,  though  the  route  taken  by  Mr.  Bishop 
drawing-rooHL  A  conspicuous  example  was  was  not  exactly  that  pursued  by  the  committee, 
given  by  Stuart  Cumberland,  a  professional  the  general  direction  was  the  same,  and  that 
mind-reader,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1884.  He  had  Mr.  Bishop  had  once  dnrii!^  the  journey  driven 
undertaken  to  find  out  by  his  art  a  pin  secreted  past  the  house  where  the  pin  was  concealed, 
anywhere  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  He,  however,  soon  checked  his  horses  and  re- 
mile  of  the  Scott  monument.  A  diamond  traced  his  steps.  Another  instance  by  Mr. 
scarf-pin  was  handed  over  for  the  experiment,  Cumberland  was  closely  allied  to  the  phenom- 
and.tnose  in  the  room  elected  that  the  pin  enon  called  Planchette.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
should  be  hidden  by  Mr.  Black,  and  that  Mr.  undertook  to  think  of  an  animal  which  Mr. 
Black  should  be  accompanied  by  a  committee.  Cumberland  should  endeavor  to  describe.  "  I 
The  committee  left  to  secrete  the  pin.  Mr.  am  no  artist,"  said  the  Prince,  '*  but  I  will  trv 
Cumberland  remaining  in  the  hotel  witn  the  to  do  my  best  to  think  in  the  way  in  which 
rest  of  the  company.  Mr.  Cumberland,  blind-  the  animal  should  be  drawn.*'  Mr.  Cumberland 
folded,  then  set  out  in  search  of  the  pin.  By  thereupon  took  the  Prince  by  the  hand,  and  in 
a  thin  wire  he  attached  his  wrist  to  that  of  Mr.  a  few  minutes  drew  upon  a  piece  of  paper  a 
Black.  At  the  greenhouse  at  the  foot  of  the  rough  outline  of  an  elephant,  which,  it  turned 
embankment,  near  Waverly  bridge,  Mr.  Cum-  out,  was  the  animal  that  was  in  the  mind  of 
berland  found  the  pin  pushed  into  the  earth  the  Prince. 

just  inside  a  little  wicket-gate.  From  the  mo-  As  an  example  of  the  third  form  of  mind- 
ment  Mr.  Cumberland  left  the  hotel  in  his  reading,  which  is  the  most  interesting,  there 
search  for  the  pin  till  his  return,  only  twelve  may  be  in  the  same  room  three  persons,  two 
minutes  elapsed.  Every  possible  precaution  agents  so-called,  and  one  percipient,  or  mind- 
had  been  taken  to  preclude  Hie  possibility  of  reader.  The  reader  sits  at  a  table  blindfolded, 
collusion  between  Mr.  Cumberland  and  any  one  the  ears  stopped,  and  all  ordinary  means  of 
else.  Mr.  Black  and  the  committee  pretended  communication  with  the  agents  cut  off.  The 
to  hide  the  pin  in  four  different  places  before  agents  then  go  out,  one  of  them  draws  a  figure 
they  actnidly  secreted  it ;  and  in  tnis  way  they  of  some  sort  and  shows  it  to  the  other,  the  lat- 
drew  the  attention  of  onlookers  from  the  actual  ter  fixes  the  picture  in  his  mind,  then,  closing 
spot  in  which  the  pin  was  placed.  A  similar  his  eyes  (for  concentration),  he  is  led  back  into 
instance  took  place  in  Boston  recently.  Wash-  the  room  in  which  the  percipient  is  seated,  but 
ington  Irving  Bishop  proposed  to  find  a  scarf-  at  a  distance  from  him.  The  agent  who  has 
pin  that  had  been  hidden  within  half  a  mile  of  the  figure  vividly  in  his  mind  so  impresses  the 
the  Yendome  Hotel.  He  left  the  hotel  accom-  percipient  or  the  percipient  so  penetrates  the 
panied  by  three  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  was  mind  of  the  agent,  that  he  (the  percipient) 
attached  by  means  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  draws  what  he  sees  with  his  mind^s  eye,  and 
copper-wire,  the  thickness  of  a  shoe-lace,  which  often  the  reproductions  are  remarkable  for 
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nccurucy.  If  the  agent  forgets  oertda  portions 
of  a  figure,  or  carries  a  wrong  impression,  the 
percipient  of  coarse  leaves  oat  the  portions  so 
forgotten  or  reproduces  the  wrong  impression. 
This  shows  that  what  is  in  the  agent^s  mind  is 
read,  and  what  is  not  there  is  not  read.  On 
one  occasion  one  of  the  agents  drew  a  ludicrons 
hnman  figure.  The  other  agent,  after  looking 
at  it  intently,  went  away  forgetting  that  tlie 
figure  had  eyes;  tlierefore,  the  percipient  re- 
produced the  original  figure  without  eyes. 
Both  Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Cumherland  are  ahle 
to  give  the  dates  of  coins  or  the  numbers  on  a 
bank-note  if  the  dates  or  numbers  have  been 
previously  examined  and  retained  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  is  present  in  the  same  room. 
Another  instance  is  related  where  Mr.  Bishop, 
blindfolded,  seated  himself  at  the  piano  with 
his  back  toward  a  black-board  on  which  a  well- 
known  musician  had  been  requested  to  write 
the  title  of  some  song  or  aria.  The  musician 
wrote :  *^  Tenor  song  in  the  prison  scene  from 
*  11  Trovatore.' "  Mr.  Bishop  then  called  the  mu- 
sician, took  his  hand,  and,  after  placing  it  upon 
his  (Bishop's)  forehead,  strove  to  strike  the 
first  note  of  the  song.  First  one  note  came 
and  then  another,  until  he  had  caught  the  en- 
tire air. 

The  phenomena  of  the  fourth  form  of  mind- 
reading  relate  to  the  action  of  one  mind  upon 
another  at  a  distance.  It  is  related  that  a  lady 
of  New  York  was  prostrated  through  grief  at 
the  danger  of  her  mother,  who  was  on  an  east- 
em-bound  vessel,  that  was  twenty-seven  days 
overdue,  from  Japan  to  San  Francisco.  Sud- 
denly all  terror  and  uneasiness  left  the  lady's 
mind.  So  sudden  was  the  transition  from  fear 
to  serenity  that  she  noted  the  time.  The  next 
day  a  telegram  came  from  her  mother,  giving 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  port.  The 
two  moments — ^that  of  the  cessation  of  the 
daughter's  fear  and  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship — 
were  identical.  There  are  many  instances  of 
this  kind  of  presentiment,  where  two  persons, 
distant  from  each  other,  have  been  simulta- 
neously impressed  with  the  same  idea;  as 
where  two  daughters  are  impelled  to  go  to 
their  mother  in  the  belief  that  she  is  in 
distress.  Such  facts  are  of  too  frequent  oc- 
currence to  require  additional  examples.  The 
experience  of  every  one  will  suggest  instances 
in  which  dreams  proved  true.  But  due  account 
should  be  taken  of  instances  in  which  the 
dreams  did  not  prove  true.  The  latest  experi- 
ments of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  in- 
clude the  successful  transfer,  with  and  without 
contact,  of  (a)  visual  impressions,  actual  and 
imagined,  ascending  up  to  complicated  pict- 
ures; (b)  impressions  of  pains  under  contact, 
and  (e)  impressions  of  tastes  and  smells  under 
contact ;  {d)  impressions  of  names  and  numbers, 
with  and  without  contact ;  (e)  willing  without 
contact.  Three  of  the  experiments  in  tastes 
and  pains  are  given  below.  The  percipient 
(whose  name  is  mentioned  first  in  every  ex- 
periment quoted)  was  isolated  and  blindfolded : 


1.  Miss  Belph  with  Mr. 
H.    As  igent,  oitrio  acid. 


a.  Miss  Rtilph  with  Mr. 
6.    Clovea. 


^*  Add  makes  the  month 
feel  rough  and  the  teeth 
inside.     Might  be 
Nothinirelee  sud. 


>i 
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'A  sharp  taste,  bat  very 
pleasant."  After  a 
while  :  "  Now  it  is  be- 
coming bitter."  N.  B. — 
The  taste  of  cloves  chang- 
es in  the  mouth. 
8.  Miss  Belph  with  Mr.       Mlas  Relph  said,  ^'Tastes 

H.    Coffee.    The  sample    rather  like  ooffee.^' 

had  no  smell,  beinff  very 

old  and  the  aroma  all  gone. 

At  this  point  all  the  objects  for  taste  were  re- 
moved from  the  room ;  they  had  been  placed 
behind  a  screen. 


4.  Mias  Belph  and  Mr. 
fl.    Vinegar. 


6.  Miss  £.  and  Mr.  6. 
Olive  oil. 

6.  Mr.  G.  then  took  Miss 
Belph^s  hand. 

7.  Miss  £.  and  Bir.  H. 
Mustard. 

8.  Back  of  neck  pinched 
with  sdsaors. 

9.  Tumbler  half  full  ot 
cold  water  grasped  in  Mr. 
U*s  right  hand. 


10.  Water  dropped  in 
drops  upon  Mr.  H's  right 
hand. 


11.  Nostrils  tickled. 


"Sour  and  nasty:  it 
isn't  vinegar,  is  it  f "  (Mr. 
H.  remained  silent  some 
time,  as  if  implying  a  neg- 
ative.) "  Is  It  some  kind 
of  sauco  with  vinegar  in 
itf  (Another  long 
pause.)  "  No.  I  can  only 
taste  vinegar.'' 

Nothing  perceived. 

"  Is  it  oil,  Uke  that  in 
sardines  f " 

Described  as  something 
hot. 

"Dull  pricks  back  of 
neck." 

"  Is  it  something  in  the 
right  hand!"  (^oing 
through  the  action  of 
graspmg  somethinj?  up- 
nght).  "A  sort  of  cold 
feeling." 

Miss  Relph  said: 
"What  are  you  doing 
with  water  f  I  feel  some 
splashes  on  the  left  arm." 
(There  were  some  splash- 
es, and  the  experiment 
was  abandoned.) 

Could  not  say,  but  kept 
putting  her  band  to  her 
nose  as  if  feeling  veiy  un- 
comfortable. 

"I  feel  a  pricking  here," 
indicating  the  spot  with 
precision. 


12.  Pricking  with  two 
pins  between  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  right  hand. 

The  society  has  a  record  of  713  experiments. 
Of  these,  818  were  successful,  145  partially  suc- 
cessful, 148  mis-descriptions,  and  109  failures. 
In  submitting  this  report,  Mr.  Malcolm  Guth- 
rie says :  "  I  do  not  submit  my  summary  as  a 
basis  for  calculation  of  probability.  A  few 
successful  experiments  of  a  certain  kind  carry 
greater  weight  with  them  than  a  large  number 
of  another  kind;  for  some  experiments  are 
practically  beyond  the  region  of  guesses.  I 
doubt,  indeed,  if  any  amount  of  calculation  of 
probabilities  will  help  to  convince  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  experiments.  One  success- 
ful evening  when  the  conditions  are  strict  is  ab- 
solutely convincing;  and  the  simple, genuine 
truthfulness  of  the  percipients  is  a  better  guar- 
antee than  any  amount  of  subsequent  cross- 
examination  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  trial. 
I  have  noticed  a  falling  off  in  the  facility  and 
success  of  our  experiments  since  our  first  great 
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results  were  obtained.  I  do  not  know  to  what  Psychical  BcnavA  Sadedci. — The  initial  society 
canse  to  attribnte  this  declensioD.  Personally,  of  this  name  was  founded  in  England  under 
I  find  I  am  not  equal  to  my  former  self  in  my  the  presidency  of  Prof.  U.  Sidgwick,  of  Cam- 
power  to  give  off  impressions,  and  if  I  exert  bridge,  **  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  organ- 
myself  to  do  so  I  experience  unpleasant  effects  ized  attempt  to  investigate  that  large  group  of 
in  the  head  and  nervous  system.  I  therefore  debatable  phenomena  designated  by  such 
seldom  join  in  the  active  experiments,  but  terms  as  mesmeric,  psychicm,  and  spiritualis- 
leave  the  thinking  for  the  most  part  for  otners.  tic."  Six  committees  were  appointed  to  ex- 
Then  we  have  lost  one  of  our  percipients ;  and,  amine  (1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  influ- 
as  the  novelty  and  vivacity  of  our  iianees  have  ence  which  may  be  exerted  by  one  mind  upon 
departed,  there  is  not  the  same  geniality  and  another  otherwise  than  through  the  recognized 
freshness  as  at  the  outset.  The  thiug  has  be-  sensory  channels;  (2)  hypnotism  and  mesmer- 
come  monotonous,  whereas  it  was  formerly  a  ism ;  (8)  obscure  relations  between  living 
succession  of  surprises.  We  have  now  nothing  organisms  and  electric  and  magnetic  forces; 
new  to  try.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  loss  of  (4)  haunted  houses  and  ghosts ;  (6)  spiritual- 
power  on  the  part  of  the  percipient ;  it  is  just  ism ;  (6)  for  the  collection  of  existing  evidence 
as  likely  that  the  agents  are  in  fault."  in  connection  with  these  subjects,  and  espe- 
With  such  overwhelming  testimony  as  to  the  oially  in  connection  with  apparitions  at  the 
resulting  phenomena  of  thought-transference,  moment  of  death,  or  otherwise.  A  special 
there  is  little  denial  of  their  existence.  The  committee  was  appointed  in  1885  to  investi- 
controversy  arises  over  the  media  of  the  trans-  gate  the  abnormal  occurrences  reported  by  the 
fer.  Whether  a  nervous  energy  acts  by  indue-  Theosophieal  Society.  But  these  committees 
tion  across  space  as  well  as  along  the  nerve-  were  afterward  dissolved,  and  the  experi- 
fibers  is  a  mooted  question  ;  although  the  anal-  mental  investigations  and  collection  of  evidence 
ogies  between  electricity  and  nervous  stimuli  were  left  in  the  hands  of  individual  members, 
would  readily  lead  to  such  an  inference.  Many  the  result  of  their  inquiry  to  be  embodied  in 
of  those  who  once  scoffed  at  the  whole  subject  papers  and  read  before  the  society,  and,  if  ap- 
have  *'  remained  to  pray."  Their  answer  to  a  proved,  to  be  published  in  the  proceedings 
demand  for  an  explanation  and  a  definition  of  thereof.  The  society  has  thus  published  re- 
thought-transference  is  the  inquiry,  **  Oan  you  ports  containing  papers  on  telepathy,  or 
explain  or  define  life,  light,  electricity,  magnet-  thought-reading,  in  its  various  forms;  on  mes- 
ism,  or  any  other  of  the  forces?"  And  yet  merism,  with  records  of  valuable  experiments ; 
this  unsolved  problem  is  championed,  or  at  on  apparitions  of  the  dead,  and  haunted  houses; 
least  looked  upon  kindly,  by  Profs.  Balfour  on  automatic  writing,  divining-rods,  and  other 
Stewart,  Henry  Sidgwick,  J.  0.  Adams,  Mr.  subjects.  The  society  has  613  members,  it  has 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Ruskm,  Lord  Tennyson,  Alfred  branches  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  it 
Russel  Wallace,  and  many  other  men  of  re-  publishes  a  monthly  journal.  It  also  possesses 
pute.  On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Simon  New-  a  large  and  growing  and  valuable  library  of 
comb,  of  Washington,  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  works,  in  various  languages,  on  subjects  cog- 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Prof.  Josiah  nate  to  those  enumeratMl  as  topics  for  psy- 
Royce,  of  Harvard,  all  members  of  the  Ameri-  chical  research.  Besides  the  regular  reportc  of 
can  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  hold  that  the  society,  there  have  been  numerous  articles 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  reports  of  the  Eng-  contributed  by  individual  members  of  the 
lish  society,  or  anywhere  else,  that  justifies  a  organization,  notably  by  Edmund  Gumey  and 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  mind  acting  upon  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers,  to  the  **  Nineteenth 
mifid  without  the  ordinary  sense-perceptions.  Century,"  the  **  Fortnightly  Review,"  and 
This  opinion  is  based  upon  examination  of  the  other  periodicals.  These  contributions  cover 
evidence  reported  by  the  English  committee,  a  vast  amount  of  ground,  being  in  large  part 
and  a  careful  and  elaborate  study  of  the  con-  the  correspondence  and  other  information  ob- 
ditions  that  surround  the  work  of  the  psychic  tained  by  the  society  or  its  members  on  the 
investigator.  The  late  experiments  of  Mr.  subjects  under  consideration.  Added  to  the 
Bishop  in  Boston  are  also  declared  to  be  not  a  voluminous  collection  of  narratives  of  spectral 
condition  of  true  mind-reading,  but  of  '*  muscle-  appearances,  cases  of  mind- reading,  mesmerism, 
reading,"  because  the  unconscious  action  of  the  clairvoyance,  etc.,  reported  by  the  society, 
muscles  of  the  subiect,  when  bis  mind  is  in-  they  probably  include  a  larger  collection  of 
tensely  fixed  in  a  given  direction,  affords  Mr.  matenal  of  this  character  than  was  ever  before 
Bishop  a  clew  by  which  he  is  able  to  interpret  brought  together,  not  excepting  Mrs.  Growers 
the  former^s  thought.  It  is  further  and  more  *'  Night-side  of  Nature,"  and  Robert  Dale 
comprehensively  said  on  this  side  of  the  aues-  Owen's  **  Foot-falls  on  the  Boundary  of 
tion,  that  thus  far  the  phenomenon  has  been  Another  World."  In  fact,  tbe  society  baa 
shown  only  in  regard  to  unimportant  physical  mainly  devoted  itself  to  the  collection  of  **evi- 
objects;  that  the  actual  thoughts  of  another  dences,"  while  its  deductions  from  these  have 
are  not  read ;  and  that  therefore  the  art,  or  been  few  and  unsatisfactory.  This  modesty 
whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  is  of  no  more  as  to  declarations  of  opinion,  or  the  enuncia- 
pracUcal  value  than  are  kindred  phenomena  in  tion  of  soy  laws  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
the  regions  of  mesmerism  and  spiritualism.  recorded,  may,  in  a  measure,  be  due  to  the 
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preyailing  skepticism  on  the  subject,  concern-  MDfllESOTA.  Stete  Q^mnmtmt — The  follow- 
ing which  the  society's  committee  on**  thou^t-  ing  were  the  State  officers  daring  the  year: 
reading"  had  the  following  to  say:  **The  Governor,  Andrew  R.  MoGill,  Kepablican; 
present  state  of  scientific  opinion  throoghoat  Lieatenant-GoTemor,  Albert  E.  Rice ;  Secre- 
the  world  is  not  only  hostile  to  any  belief  in  tary  of  State,  Hans  Mattson;  Auditor,  W.  W. 
the  possibility  of  transmitting  a  single  mental  Braden ;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Bobleter ;  Attor- 
coDcept  except  through  the  ordinary  channels  ney-General,  Moses  £.  Clapp ;  Superintendent 
of  sensation,  but,  geuerally  speaking,  it  is  hos-  of  Public  Instruction,  D.  L  Eiehle ;  Railroad 
tile  to  any  inquiry  upon  the  matter."  With  a  and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  Horace  Ans- 
view,  therefore,  possibly,  to  creating  a  favora-  tin,  John  L.  Gibbs,  and  George  L.  Becker; 
ble  public  opinion,  most  of  the  result  of  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James 
society's  work  has  been  the  publication  of  the  Gilfillan ;  Associate  Justices,  John  M.  Berry, 
usual  kind  of  ghost-stories  and  narratives  of  D.  A.  Dickenson,  William  Mitchell,  and  Charles 
obsession    and   coincident  phenomena   of   a  £.  Vanderburgh. 

psychic  or  seemingly  supernatural  character.  LegUntlve  SmbIoil — The  Legislature  sat  from 
These  include  **  transferred  impressions  "  and  January  4  till  March  4.  It  surpassed  in  indus- 
telepathy,  phantasms  of  the  living,  as  well  as  try  all  of  its  predecessors  by  passing  265  gen- 
the  dead,  or  spectral  aura,  the  relations  of  eral  laws,  899  special  laws,  and  16  joint  reso- 
mind  and  matter,  etc.  Concerning  the  difficul-  lutions,  a  total  of  679  measures.  The  choice 
ties  under  which  the  members  of  the  society  of  a  successor  to  United  States  Senator  S.  J.  j 
labor  in  their  investigations,  one  of  them  writes  R.  McMillan  fell  upon  Ez-Gov.  Cushman  E. 
as  follows :  *^  Such  speculations  as  can  now  be  Davis,  the  Republican  nominee.  He  received 
framed  with  regard  to  these  obscure  phenom-  108  votes  to  47  for  Michael  Doran  and  Ara 
ena,  can  hardly  be  said  to  differ  from  the  Barton,  the  former  being  the  Democratic  can- 
earliest  psychical  conceptions  of  Tbales  and  didate.  Two  important  subjects  of  legislation 
Heraclitus,  except  in  the  higher  standard  of  were  the  sale  of  liquors  and  the  regulation  of 
scientific  proof  which  we  can  now  propose  to  railroads.  In  relation  to  the  former,  a  system 
ourselves  as  our  ultimate  goal.  And  the  very  of  high  license  was  adopted  for  those  places 
existence  of  that  standard  constitutes  a  diffi-  that  do  not  prohibit  liquor-selling  under  the 
culty;  the  twilight  which  has,  in  every  de-  local-option  law.  The  annual  license-fee  in 
partment  of  the  endless  domain  of  physics,  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  over  was  fixed 
precoded  the  illuminating  dawn  of  day,  is  here  at  $1,000,  and  for  other  places  at  half  that  sum. 
made  doubly  dark  and  dubious  by  the  advanced  Liquor-dealers  were  also  required  to  give  a  bond 
daylight  of  scientific  conceptions  from  which  for  the  faithful  observance  of  all  liquor  laws, 
we  peer  into  it.  In  the  second  place,  like  and  severe  penalties  were  imposed  upon  un- 
natural history  in  its  early  stage,  our  inquiry  licensed  traffic  and  upon  attempted  evasions  of 
is  concerned  with  a  variety  of  sensible  phe-  the  statutes.  The  payment  of  a  United  States 
nomena,  as  such,  with  forms  or  sounds  simply  revenue-tax  is  maae  prima-faeie  evidence  of 
as  they  strike  the  senses  of  those  who  come  unlicensed  selling. 

across  them ;  and  the  isolation  of  the  phe-  The  railroad  legislation  consisted  of  a  repeal 
nomena,  and  the  absence  of  any  genuine  classi-  of  the  railroad  commission  law  and  the  adop- 
fication,  even  of  the  most  provisional  kind,  tion  of  a  new  act  embodying  many  of  the  feat- 
have  a  most  distinct  influence  on  their  prima-  ures  of  the  old  one  and  adding  proviaons  to 
/aeie  credibility,  as  compared  with  the  new  prevent  rebates  and  pooling,  requiring  charges 
phenomena  of  the  older  sciences,  which  have  to  be  equal  and  reasonable,  that  facilities  shall 
the  advantage  of  falling  at  once  under  familiar  be  ample,  ^at  no  hindrances  to  through  trans- 
classes.*'  porta  tion  shall  be  made,  and  no  undue  discrimi- 
From  the  English  parent  society  the  move-  nation  for  longer  or  shorter  hauls.  Other  acts 
ment  has  spread.  In  this  country  there  are  were  passed  requiring  all  railroads  not  subject 
the  American  Psychical  Research  Society,  with  to  special-tax  laws  to  pay  a  percentage  of  their 
headquarters  in  Boston,  and  branches  in  Phila-  gross  earnings  in  lien  of  taxes;  forbidding  the 
delphia  and  New  York,  the  Anthropological  sale  of  watered  stock;  making  companies  liable 
Society  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  Western  Psy-  for  the  negligence  of  their  servants  in  ii\|uring 
chical  Research  Society  in  Chicago.  The  found-  other  servants  of  the  same  company ;  requiring 
ing  of  this  latter  society  has  resulted  in  the  them  to  build  and  keep  in  repair  sufficient  croBs- 
pnblication  of  a  periodical  entitled  **  Mind  and  ings  over  their  lines ;  compelling  them  to  trans- 
Nature,^*  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  port  car-loads  of  mixed  stock  without  charginff 
society  are  published,  and  which  is  otherwise  a  higher  rate  than  for  car-loads  of  any  one  kind 
filled  with  narratives,  essavs,  and  disquisitions  of  stock ;  regulating  the  heating  of  passenger- 
having  relation  to  psychic  subjects.  The  cars ;  and  providing  that  lands  granted  to  rail- 
American  Society  expressly  declines  to  inves-  roads  and  exempted  from  taxation  shall  become 
tigate  the  physical  phenomena  usually  called  liable  to  assessment  as  soon  as  any  transfer  has 
"  Spiritual,**  though  these  are  included  in  the  been  made  by  the  original  company. 
list  of  subjects  covered  by  the  English  society.  Contract  labor  by  convicts  of  tiie  State  or 
But  it  does  not  reject  evidence  concerning  any  municipality  is  forbidden  after  the  expira- 
what  is  known  as  the  **  faith-cure.**  tion  of  existing  contracts.    It  is  provided  that 
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they  shall  be  emplojed  by  the  State  or  inimi- 
cipality,  under  the  direction  of  the  prison  aa- 
thorities,  in  some  form  of  labor  that  will  avoid 
competition  with  the  free  labor  of  the  State. 

The  election  law  was  revised  by  incorporat- 
ing many  features  of  the  New  York  statute 
which  tend  to  facilitate  the  process  of  voting 
and  of  ascertaining  the  result  No  election  dis- 
trict is  to  contain  more  than  400  voters,  and 
separate  ballots  and  ballot-boxes  are  required 
for  different  classes  of  officers.  Another  new 
provision  establishes  more  stringent  rules  con- 
cerning registration  in  cities. 

The  following  unique  enactment  is  also 
found :  **  Whenever  the  defendant  in  any  ac- 
tion of  garnishment  in  this  State  shall  make  it 
appear  that  the  sum  of  money  which  has  been 
^Dished  was  earned  by  him  or  her,  as  a  labor- 
ing man  or  woman,  by  the  actual  work  of  his 
or  her  hands,  and  shall  make  it  appear  that  the 
said  money  is  actually  necessary  to  his  or  her 
support,  it  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  court  to 
order  the  discharge  of  the  garnishment.** 

Provision  was  made  to  re-locate  the  State 
Reform  School,  to  create  and  establish  a  State 
Reformatory  at  St  Cloud,  and  to  create  and 
establish  a  Soldiers*  Home,  afterwiurd  located 
at  Minnehaha  Falls.  The  sum  of  $60,000  was 
appropriated  for  a  new  building  at  the  Moor- 
hcad  Normal  School,  and  $62,500  for  additional 
buildings,  land,  and  improvements  at  the  State 
Instltate  for  DeaC  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  are  to  be  given 
the  preference  for  public  employment  over  all 
candidates. 

A  tax-levy  of  $800,000  in  1888,  and  $826,- 
000  in  1889,  for  State  purposes,  is  provided. 
The  total  appropriations  for  1887  were  $214,- 
405;  for  1888,  $1,164,816;  for  1889^  $984,740, 
to  which  should  be  added  deficiency  biUs 
amounting  to  $79,680,  and  miscellaneous  ap- 
propriations to  the  amount  of  $185,892,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  $2,628,982.  The  following 
are  the  sums  granted  for  the  regular  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  State  Institutions: 


iNBTrnmoNS. 

tfUt«  pnblle  seboolR 

DeftC  dnmb.  aod  Uiod 

Man Icato  Nimoftl  Hcbool 

RefomiAtory,  At  Cload 

Reform  School 

Bnopitftls  for  inaaiiA.  flnt  and  Mooiid 

Third  bo«pital  for  laiue 

Btote  priaon 

Moorhewl  Kormal  fld&ool 

UnlTersI^ 

Bt  Ckmd  Normal  School 

Winona  Normal  School 


1888. 

1889. 

47,000 

60,000 

9<KO00 

K^OOO 

^M0 

^600 

00,000 

60,000 

42.000 

42,000 

SM^MO 

S44,840 

«V000 

8A.0O0 

78.000 

75,000 

5,000 

^000 

40.000 

40,000 

0.600 

6,500 

10,000 

^000 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

To  appoint  a  State  Board  of  Medical  Examinen, 
who  shall  examine  and  lioenae  all  practitioncn  of 
mcdidoe.  and  to  panisb  all  persons  practicing  with- 
out auoh  license. 

To  ])roTido  for  the  collection  of  vital  statistioa,  es- 
tablishing a  Bureao  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  appro- 
priatang  money  for  the  maintenance  thereof. 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  public-school 


libraries,  and  appiopiiating  monej  to  assist  the  Taxi- 
OUH  school  districts  m  the  porchsse  of  such. 

Bequiring  instruction  in  the  public  schools  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  with  specifll  reference  to  the  cflbct 
of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system. 

Ezemptixiff  from  taxation  property  of  agricultural 
societies  and  expositions. 

For  the  relier  of  persons  whose  lands  have  been  or 
may  be  sold  for  slleged  delinquent  taxes,  in  cases 
where  such  taxes  have  been  or  may  be  paid  prior  to 
such  sale. 

To  legslize  corporations  that  have  filed  artides  of 
inoorporation  and  transacted  bufeiness  under  a  corpo- 
rate name,  but  whose  proceeding  to  secure  incorpora- 
tion were,  for  any  reason,  defective. 

To  authorixe  tne  consolidation  of  religions  ooipora- 
tiona. 

Closing  barber-shops  upon  Sundsj. 

Begulating  and  confirming  the  formation  of  real- 
estate  title- insurance  companies. 

Providing  a  penalty  to  be  imposed  upon  insurance 
companies  uiat  do  business  witnout  license  from  the 
Insurance  Commissioner,  and  authoriang  him  to  aue 
for  and  collect  such  penalties. 

To  provide  for  the  taxation  of  telephone  companies. 

To  provide  for  the  taxation  of  telegraph  companies. 

To  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products, 
and  creating  a  State  Daiiy  Commisfdoner  to  eni'orce 
the  law. 

To  secure  the  better  preservation  of  game. 

To  encourage  the  raising  and  propagation  of  trout, 
and  to  protect  streams,  ponds,  and  waters  used  for  that 
purpose. 

To  provide  a  bounty  for  the  destruction  of  gophers 
and  blackbirds.  [Three  to  five  oents  for  each  gopher, 
and  five  to  ten  cents  a  dozen  for  blackbirds.] 

Providing  for  a  revision  and  codification  of  the  pro- 
bate laws  of  the  State. 

To  establish  at  the  State  School  Farm  an  experi- 
mental fruit,  forest,  and  omamcntal-tree  station. 

To  provide  for  the  compiling,  revising,  and  digest- 
ing of  the  tax-laws  of  the  State. 

To  exclude  minors  from  oourt-rooms  when  trials  of 
an  obecene  character  are  being  conducted. 

To  abolish  the  State  Boaid  of  Immigration. 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
fUnds  for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of 
cemeteries. 

Giving  labor  the  right  of  a  first  lien,  and  material 
fumishM  a  second  lien,  on  all  property. 

To  provide  for  the  prosecution,  ot  the  expense  of 
the  State,  of  cases  in  behalf  of  settlers  upon  ^^  indem- 
nity lands  "  in  the  State. 

Requiring  landlords  and  proprietors  of  eating-estab- 
lishments using  oleomargarine,  or  any  substitute  for 
butter,  to  print  a  notaco  of  such  fact  upon  the  bill  of 
fare,  or  to  post  such  notice  in  their  estaDlishments. 

To  provide  neccssanr  crossings  for  the  passage  of 
farm-stock,  and  for  drains  over  or  under  railroad- 
traoks. 

To  compel  employers  of  females  to  ftunish  suitable 
seats  for  such  employes. 

Forbidding  the  mortgaging  of  crops  before  the  seed 
shall  have  been  sown  or  planted. 

To  reorganize  the  State  Agricultural  Sodety,  and  to 
confer  poUoe  powers  upon  the  board. 

Appropriating  $40,000  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
seed-gram  for  distrioution  in  tnose  counties  of  the 
State  where  the  crop  was  destroyed  by  hail  in  1886, 
and  giving  the  State  a  lien  on  the  crops  of  persons  so 
aided  till  S  shall  be  repaid. 

To  prevent  the  practice  of  fraud  by  tree-planters 
and  commission-men  in  the  sale  of  nurserv  stock. 

To  prevent  contractors  of  prison  labor  in  the  State 
from  manufacturing  articles  in  competition  with  cus* 
torn-work  done  by  artisan  labor. 

To  punish  false  pretenses  in  obtaining  certificates 
of  re^stnition  for  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  giving 
false  mformation  concerning  them. 

Providing  that  duly  authorized  surety  companies 
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may  be  aooepted  m  rafficient  suretieB  on  ofBLdal  or  cense;  in  Dnlath  from  118  to  64 ;  in  StiD water 

other  bonds.                                ,     *  *  •    ♦v   o*  *  from  42  to  82 ;  and  in  Winona  from  98  to  28. 

To  restrict  the  ownenbip  of  real  estate  in  the  State  im— •«!-.«      tu^  nn^v^.  ^f  ooY./«^i^«i;i^«»« 

to  American  dtiiens  and  tUe  who  have  lawMly  de-  '"■•■f***'.— ^be  number  of  achool-children 

Glared  their  intention  to  become  such,  and  to  limit  the  enrolled  tois  year  m  the  paoiic  scoooIb  was 

quantlt^ofland  that  oorporatlons  may  hold  or  own.  248,678,  against  282,721  in  1886.     The  total 

Providing  that  women  shall  retain  the  same  legal  disbursements  for  school  purposes  were  $4,666,- 

existence  andpersonality  after  as  before  marriage,  and  ^95    ^^       ^  increase  of  $452,882  over  last 

sue  or  be  sued  m  their  own  names,  and  possess  the  »        j  ai  aaa  jio           i^W    '>ru'    •« 

same  legal  rights  as  their  husbands.          ^^  7^^^  and  $1,020,468  over  1885.     This  merease 

Appropriating  $40,000  additional  for  the  relief  ot  is  due  to  a  greater  population,  increased  num- 

farmers  whose  crops  were  lost  in  1886  by  hail.  ber  of  districts,  and  higher  salaries  paid  teacli- 

To  provide  for  temporary  loans  to  pay  appropria-  ^^  5^  consequence  of  a  larger  average  school 

*" To srA" wXof the g«,iogi«i  ««i  n.tu»i-  ?^r,,  P*  J2"r'"w*r ' "^ ^r^*""* ««» 

histonr  survey  of  the  State.  included  m  the  total  disbursements : 

To  incorporate  the  city  of  South  St.  PauL  , . 

To  establish  a  municipal  government  for  the  city  of  ^"i^^dTdKSiiaypHwV.v.'v.:::::;::::*::::  •  'S;S 

IJuluth.  J.    4     J  ^       .1,*.       J  RepalnsiKilinprovitaggPoonds 14fi.«8 

Amending  the  law  of  standard  weights  and  meas-    New  school  booses  sod  tttM 629,089 

ures.  Bonds  and  InterMt 424,083 

To  enable  the  owners  of  lands  to  dnun  and  reclaim 

thorn,  when  the  same  can  not  bo  done  without  affect-  SallTMds. — Kine  lines  of  railroad   were  in 

ing  the  lands  of  others,  bjr  providing  that  Uie  county  course  of  construction  during  the  year,  and  196 

commissioners,  upon  petitaon,  may  order  a  heann^  ot  5,^  ^^^  completed, 

parties  mterested,  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  may  con-  »*»"^ ''''•^^"'i'^*^  V                            .1  j  ^ 

itruct  said  dndn  and  assess  the  cost  upon  the  proper-  S^f^'"^^^  following  table,  compiled  from 

ties  benefited  thereby.  otncial  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  btate,  pre- 

To  provide  for  the  formation  and  organization  of  sents  the  acreage  and  yield  of  grain  in  the 

county  dndnage-districts  for  the  drainage  of  large  gia^e  for  1886  and  1887 : 
tracts  of  wet  and  overflowed  lands. 

Enabling  the  supervisors  of  towns  to  construct 
ditches  for  dnunage  purposes. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  Oonsti to-  ,^  _^                 ^^^^c^a  ,-«Hr^».  .^...»^  «a«^.— 

tion  were  proposed  to  be  voted  upon  m  1888:    com 1  567,608  nlaeRssi;  Si^a,  aoSKos 

First,  Amending  Article  IV,  by  adding  the  follow-  ^-  • 

ing :  Any  combination  of  persons,  either  as  individu-  pjj^^^ 

als  or  members  or  officers  of  any  corporation,  to  mo-    11 

nopolize  the  markets  for  food-products  in  this  State, 
or  to  interfere  with  or  restrict  such  markets,  is  hereby  In  addition  to  these  staples,  there  were  pro- 
declared  to  be  a  criminal  oonspinicy,  and  shall  be  dnced  tbis  year  468,724  bushels  of  rye  upon 
pumshed  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  may  pro-  27,672  acres,  and  70,682  bushels  of  buckwheat 

""^ Second,  Amending  section  12  <rf  Article  I,  relating  ^P^^  '^»282  acres.    The  flour-product  of  the 

to  exemption,  by  adding  the  following  proviso :  Pro-  State  was  as  follows :  Mmneapolis  Mills,  6,209,- 

vided.  however,  that  all  property  so  exempted  shall  980  barrels ;  all  other  places  in  the  State,  8,600,- 

be  liable  to  seizure  and  sate  for  any  debts  incurred  to  qOO  ;  total,  9,709,980.     The  wool-cKp  amounted 

any  person  for  work  done  or  materials  fUrnished  in  ^    1  450, 672  pounds,  from  290, 198  sheep.  Other 

the  construction,  repair,  or  improvement  of  the  same :  *^"  i,"xwv,u  1 «  i^vruu^o,  xt  vui  ^t^v,  x^u  Vt^K'  \*'"''* 

and  provided  furtherthai  such  liability  to  seizure  and  products  were:   potatoes,  7,639,832  bushels; 

sale  shall  extend  to  all  real  property  for  any  debt  in-  beans,  96,600  busliels ;  sugar,  3,664  pounds, 

curred  to  any  laborer  or  servant  for  Ubor  or  service  lTt»« — ^The  disclosures  of  the  past  few  yearff 

^^?^?^\  J.  ^-  1  ^  A-*- 1  TTT  *  in  St.  Louis  County  place  Minnesota  among 
Thtrt  Amending  section  1  of  Article  IV  so  as  to  .,^  ^^i.«i  ««^^««:«i  £f«*^«  v„*  «^  «^«i  \.JL 
increase  the  length  of  biennial  sessions  of  tho  Legis-  J^^  metal-prodocmg  States,  but  no  c<»l  has 
lature  from  sixty  to  ninety  days,  and  forbidding  the  been  fouDu  m  convenient  prozmity  to  the  rich 
introduction  of  new  bills,  except  in  special  cases,  dur-  iron  deposits  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
ing  the  last  twenty  days  of  the  session.  State,  and  a  great  iron-manufacturing  industry 
HIgli  LlMMe^ — The  new  high-license  law  went  will  be  delayed  until  a  substftute  is  found  in 
into  effect  on  July  1  througbout  the  State,  but,  natural  gas  or  petroleum  or  other  substance, 
in  those  places  where  the  licensea  previously  The  Minnesota  iron  region  haa  not  been  fully 
granted  do  not  expire  till  January,  1888,  its  explored.  During  this  year  the  Minnesota 
operation  can  not  yet  be  fully  ascertained.  Iron  Company  mined  over  480,000  tons  of  ore 
Returns  received  in  September  from  a  majority  in  this  region,  and  shipped  871,642  tons.  The 
of  the  license  cities  and  towns,  however,  indi-  increase  of  business  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
eate  the  general  result  of  the  change.  It  ap-  that  in  1884  its  shipments  were 62, 124 tons;  Id 
pears  that  in  these  places  one  third  of  the  1886,  226,484  tons;  in  1886,  806,964 tons.  The 
saloons  have  closed  their  business,  while  the  aggregate  of  shipments  of  iron-ore  from  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  remainder  is  60  per  entire  Lake  Superior  region  during  this  season 
cent  greater  than  the  total  revenue  under  the  was  over  4,100,000  tons^  an  increase  of  1,000,- 
former  law.  Of  1,660  saloons  that  flourished  000  tons  over  the  aggregate  of  last  year, 
under  the  old  license,  660  have  been  unable  to  Luiker. — ^The  lumber-cut  does  not  equal  that 
meet  the  advance.  In  Minneapolis  the  saloons  of  last  year  by  about  200,000,000  feet.  Re- 
have  decreased  from  834  to  227,  though  the  turns  from  the  various  lumber  districts  are  as 
change  there  was  from  a  $600  to  a  $1,000  li-  follow : 


1,127^90  85,875,1851,878.000 
808,819  ft,783,774|  874.148 
««4»147|    l,608,ni    177,000 


8a,681,000 
8^05,974 
1,90Q,00S 
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DtSnUCT.  fWI  flol. 

Minneapolis 220,000,000 

StClond 4,U<)0,000 

Bnlnerd 18,uuo,000 

OuUrlvw SM,000,UUO 

NoitlMro  Picifle 

Jvnetioo 1^000.000 

OoqiMt 00.000,000 

BarnbMD 15,000,090 


pBiBicT.  T^^Atu^  tSOOjOOO.    In  addition  to  this  the  same  Legis- 

51  cJ^K^riw.' : ;  isoiooo.ooo  la^nre  increased  the  common-school  fnnd  $100,- 

CrookstoD  ...'.'.!   iftM<)oo  000  per  annam,  while  the  requirements  of  the 

^^^^ «ft>Q^wo  various  State  institutions  have  necessitated  in- 

Totei 540,000,000  creasiug  appropriations  for  their  support.    A 

Vfciuation,  112.  ♦«,4b0,0v)o  deficit  each  year  has  heen  the  result.     The 

.  .     ^  .     „        .   ,   .  Governor  suggests  several  remedies.    He  urges 

The  forest  wealth  of  the  State  is  hemg  rap-  ^  reduction  of  the  interest  payahle  on  the 
idly  destroyed  by  this  immense  lumber  pro-  Chickasaw  school  fund.  Although  a '' non-pey- 
duction,  and  it  is  a  question  of  only  a  few  Mt "  debt,  it  bears  8  per  cent,  interest,  draw- 
years  when  this  business  must  be  exhausted.  jng  $65,829  annually  from  the  treasury.    A  re- 

MiaSISSlPPL  State  Geveimeit.— The  follow-  auction  to  the  rate  now  prevailing  for  loans  of 
ing  were  the  State  oflEicers  during  the  year:  the  State  would  save  $26,000  annually  in  inter- 
Governor,  Robert  Lowry,  Democrat;  Lieuten-  ggt,  jj^  also  urges  the  passage  of  some  meas- 
ant-Govemor,  G.  D.  Shands ;  Secretary  of  ^re  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  delinquent 
State,  George  M.  Go  van;  Auditor,  W.  W.  poll-taxes.  From  $80,000  to  $100,000  are  lost 
Stone ;  Treasurer,  W.  L.  Hemingway ;  Attor-  to  the  State  annually  by  the  inefficiency  of  the 
ney-^neral,  T.  M.  Miller;  Superintendent  of  present  law,  a  sum  in  itself  nearly  sufficient  to 
Public  Instruction,  J.  R.  Preston;  Railroad  ^ip^  out  the  annual  deficiency.  He  recom- 
Oommissioners,  William  McWillie,  J.  F.  Ses-  mends  a  law  making  non-pa vm*ent  of  this  tax 
sions,  and  J.  0.  Kyle ;  Chief-Justice  of  the  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  submission  to  the  peo- 
Supreme  Court,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell ;  Associate  pie  of  a  constitutional  amendment  making  its 
Justices,  J.  M.  Arnold  and  Timothy  E.  Cooper,  payment  a  condition  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

IiMrial  Cei^ltlMk— By  the  census  of  1860,  Two  other  reforms  are  suggested,  relating  to 
Mississippi  was  shown  to  be  the  thirteenth  the  assessment  of  taxes  and  to  the  practice  in 
State  in  the  value  of  her  lands,  and  the  eighth  the  State  circuit  courts.  On  the  former  sub- 
state  in  per-eapita  wealth.  In  1870  she  had  ject  the  Governor  says :  "It  would  be  difficult 
retrograded  to  be  the  twenty-sixth  State  in  ag-  to  find  a  well-informed  roan  in  the  commou- 
gregate  wealth ;  the  forty-first  State  in  per-  wealth  who  would  hazard  his  reputation  by 
capita  wealth ;  and,  in  1880,  being  then  the  saying  that  the  wealth  of  the  State  is  assessed 
eighteenth  State  in  population,  she  had  retro-  at  over  one  third  its  value.  Upon  the  present 
graded  to  bo  only  the  forty-sixth  In  per^apita  assessment  of  $128,000,000,  less  State-tax  is 
wealth,  only  one  of  the  Territories  being  be-  levied  than  almost  any  Southern,  and  most  of 
hind  her  in  this  respect.  the  Northern  States."   On  the  latter  subject  he 

The  cause  of  this  decline  is  found  in  the  de-  gays:  "A  large  part  of  the  county  expenses 

preesion  of  the  agricultural  industry,  which  is  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  *  Judiciary,' 

praoticaUy  the  sole  occupation  of  the  people,  the  principal  sum  of  which  is  fees  of  witnesses 

The  last  census  shows  that  of  416,506  persons  in  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  circuit  courts, 

engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  there  were  en-  Misdemeanors  of  almost  every  description  find 

gaged  in  agricultural  production  and  stock-  their  way  to  the  grand-jury  room,  become  the 

raising  840,651,  leaving  only  74,955  for  all  subjects  of  indictment,    and    thereafter   for 

other  pursuits.    In  this  occupation  the  people  prosecution  and  trial  before  a  petit  jury.    The 

have  not  kept  pace  with  modem  improvements  judge,  juries,  witnesses,  and  a&  others  having 

and  methods.  busmess  at  court,  are  detained  until  the  case 

RuMes.— The  total  debt  of  the  State  on  is  concluded,  and  if  it  results  in  a  conviction, 

January  1  was  $3,688,057,  and  on  September  1  not  unfrequently  a  fine  of  one  dollar  and  coste 

$8,527,012.    The  greater  part  of  this  debt  is  is  imposed.    The  cost  bill  averages  from  eigh- 

**  non-payable,"  consisting  of  funds  that  bear  teen  to  forty  dollars,  and  the  State  gets  one 

interest)  but  the  principal  of  which  need  not  dollar.     While  the  Constitution  confers  on 

be  paid.    These  fonds  and  their  amount  are  as  circuit  courts  original  jurisdiction  in  all  crimi- 

foUows:  nal  cases,  it  also  provides  in  section  81,  Article 

I,  that  the  Legislature  in  cases  of  misdemean- 


rUJNDS. 


ChlekAMw  Mbool  flmd 

OoioiDOO-«eliooI  flmd 

taiinary  Aud,  Unlrenltjr  of  Mli- 

■tostml 

ikgrtadtiiftl  CMlec*  bond* 


TMal 


Jan.  1, 1887. 


|S17,SS0  47 
S17,Me  46 

544,641  99 
SS7,l(iOOO 


|i,40^S18  86 


^^ ''  '"^'     ors  may  dispense  with  the  inquest  of  a  grand 


$8i8v8i9  18  jury  and  authorize  prosecutions  before  a  jus- 
817,616  46  tice  of  the  peace,  or  other  inferior  courts  of 
544,061  n  its  creation.  Then  it  may  be  safely  sdd  that, 
M7,ico  00    with  few  exceptions,  every  misdemeanor  could 

IMOT 176  89  ^  ^^^  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  thus  sav- 
ing the  counties  an  immense  sum  of  money. 


Deducting  these  amounts,  the  payable  debt  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  158  cir- 

on  January  1  was  $1,231,889,  ana  on  Septem-  cuit  courts  held  in  the  State  annually,  and  if 

ber  1,  $1,119,885.  they  can  be  relieved  of  the  trial  of  petty  mis- 

The  Legislature  of  1882  reduced  the  State  demeanors,  the  cost  of  holding  them  will  be 

tax  trom  8  to  2^  mills,  and  so  it  remained  for  lessened  one  half  and  probably  more,  thereby 

four  years,  from  1882  to  1886,  making  a  differ-  reducing  the  expenses  not  leas  than  $100,000 

enoe  of  $50,000  per  annum,  an  aggregate  of  or  $150,000.^' 
VOL.  xxviL — 83  A 
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EdMitiM* — ^The  average  term  of  the  free  tion.    The  indmtrial  institate  and  college  at 

schools  was  six  days  longer  in  1887  than  in  Colamhns,  for  the  edacation  of  white  girls, 

1886,  an  increase  of  nearly  8  per  cent,  in  time,  also  a  heneficiary  of  the  State,  has  a  large  at- 

while  the  total  amount  expended  was  $841,*  tendance,  which  is  limited  only  by  Uie  capaci- 

697,  being  about  $1,000  less  than  in  1886.   The  ty  of  the  institution. 

total  amount  collected  for  free-school  purposes  Immm^ — At  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Jackson 

for  the  year  1887  was  $967,64i,  an  increase  of  the  daily  average  number  of  patients  for  the 

$100,000  above  the  collections  for  1886.  year  was  446,  or  12  less  than  in  1886.    The 

The  expenditures  were  $126,000  leas  than  appropriation  of  $60,000  for  its  annual  sup- 
the  receipts.  The  laws  of  1886  have  produced  port  was  entirely  expended.  This  asylum  was 
some  radicid  changes  in  the  public-school  sys-  established  and  opened  for  patients  in  1856, 
tern.  In  many  counties  a  gradual  disintegra-  and  has  been  enlarged  fi*om  time  to  time  till 
tion  was  creeping  in,  arimng  from  the  estab-  its  comfortable  capacity  is  876  patients, 
lishment  of  many  small  schools,  and  to  check  The  East  Mississippi  Insane  Asylum,  opened 
the  disastrous  effects  of  this  evil  a  system  of  for  the  first  time  in  1886,  has  treated  406  pa- 
districting  the  counties  was  ingrafted  on  the  tients  during  the  past  two  years,  of  whom  234 
law,  limiting  the  number  of  schools  by  a  fixed  remained  at  the  close  of  1887.  The  disbnrse- 
territorial  area  and  a  minimum  scholastic  popu-  ment  during  the  year  for  support,  salaries,  and 
lation  for  each  district.    More  than  five  hun-  repairs  was  $80,840. 

dred  small  schools  were  discontinued,  and  the  PMltMllarf* — The  number  of  State  convicts 

reports  from  all  counties  except  seventeen  show  was  747  in  February,  a  alight  decrease  from 

that  enough,  and  in  some  instances  more  than  last  year.    Of  these,  189  are  employed  in  and 

enough,  schools  are  now  maintained,  and  in  about  the  State  Penitentiary,  while  the  re- 

those  seventeen  counties  the  superintendents  mainder  are  engaged  in  railroad  and  levee  oon- 

report  tliat  all  children  can  be  accommodated  struction.    They  are  all  leased  for  a  term  of 

by  establishing  a  few  more  distriots.    To  im-  years  to  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad 

prove  the  corps  of  teachers,  uniform  examina-  Company,  the  State  receivmg  an  annual  in- 

tions  and  institutes  were  established.    Many  come  from  their  labor.     The  State  superin- 

abuses  and  inequalities  arose  under  the  old  tendent,  who  is    detailed  to  examine  their 

salary  system  based  on  the  per-diem  average  treatment  by  the  lessees  and  to  correct  abuses, 

attendance.    The  law  now  bases  the  salary  on  reports  their  general  condition  to  be  satis- 

the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  and  the  kind  factory,  and  that  complaints  of  severe  punish- 

of  work  he  is  capable  of  doing,  and  for  each  ment  are  decreasing.     He   suggests  that  a 

grade  a  maximum  and  minimum  limit  is  fixed,  reward  should  be  offered  for  good  behavior  by 

The  attendance  of  the  State  university  for  reducing  the  term  of  confinement  for  merito- 

the  year  reaches  nearly  260  students,  as  against  rious  convicts,  and  that  a  prison  hospital  be 

186  for  the  preceding  year.    The  disburse-  established  for  the  confinement  of  those  who 

ments  for  its  support  amount  to  $33,791.    The  are  physically  unable  to  work.    The  State  at 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  estab-  present  does  practically  nothing  for  the  ref- 

lisned  in  1880,  reports  an  attendance  of  260  up  ormation  of  its  prisoners,  but  contents  itself 

to  the  end  of  the  year.    Between  two  hundred  with  punishing  toem  at  the  least  possible  ex- 

and  three  hundred  applicants  were  refused  pense  to  itself.  No  convicts  are  now  employed 

admission  during  the  year,  on  account  of  the  on  fiirms  or  in  any  mechanical  work  that 

limited  size  of  the  dormitory,  which  is  de-  would  bring  them  into  competition  with  other 

signed  to  accommodate  only  200  students.  occupations.    The  law  of  the  last  Legislature 

The  State  is  in  advance  of  its  sister  States  in  requires  their  employment  on  public  works  or 
providing  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  works  of  internal  improvement.  The  same  law 
mechanical  arts  for  its  colored  population.  At  provides  for  the  election  by  the  Leg^sLaturo  of 
the  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Ool-  a  Board  of  Control  to  see  that  the  laws  relating 
lege,  instruction  was  given  to  209  colored  stu-  to  convicts  are  properly  enforced, 
dents  during  the  school  year  1886-^87,  and  the  LsTMSt — ^The  completion  and  successful  main- 
institution  is  reported  to  be  prosperous.  tenance  of  the  levees  on  the  Mississippi  river- 

At  Tugaloo  University  additional  school  and  front,  from  the  northern  line  of  the  State  to 
industrial  buildings,  have  been  erected,  thus  Yidcsburg,  is  now  fully  protecting  the  Delta 
making  all  the  appointments  of  the  institution  from  overflow,  and  has  given  a  great  impetus 
excellent  and  commodious.  The  university  is  to  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  dis- 
indebted  to  the  generosity  of  a  private  gentle-  tricts.  Much  land  is  being  brought  into  culti- 
man  for  the  funds  necessary  for  these  build-  vation,  and  large  tracts,  heretofore  held  with- 
ings.  The  labor  of  erecting  them  was  per^  out  a  purchaser,  are  now  eagerly  sought  after, 
formed  by  the  students  under  the  direction  ot  State  Chlasi  —  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
the  superintendent  of  industries.  The  State  United  States  rondered  a  decision  this  year  by 
Normal  School,  at  Holly  Springs,  reorganized  which  a  considerable  claim  of  the  State  arising 
in  1886  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  State  Sn-  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  was  adjudged 
perintendent  of  Instruction,  reports  107  stu-  valid  and  payable.  Under  two  acta  of  Con- 
denta  matriculated  since  that  time,  and  the  gress  of  aifferent  dates,  Mississippi  was  en- 
prospect  of  renewed  usefulness  for  this  iastitu-  titled  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  net  prooeeda  of 
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the  Bale  of  poblio  lands  of  the  Unitod  States,  of  mntaa]  Bavings  sodeties  for  the  aoemnnla- 

sitaated  in  the  State.    The  aconmalation  of  tion  and  inTestiDent  of  money,  bnt  withont 

this  fiind  was  something  over  $40,000.    This  general  trading  or  banking  powers.    The  sum 

sum  was  withheld  bj  the  Oenerd  Qoyemment,  of  $40,000  was  appropria^  for  the  construe- 

and  it  was  claimed  that  it  should  be  applied  as  tion  and  equipment  of  a  State  industrial  home 

a  credit  on  what  is  known  as  **  the  war  tax  of  for  girls,  and  $47,000  for  the  establishment  of 

1861,"  the  apportionment  to  Mississippi  being  a  State  reform  school  for  boys.    The  ezpendi- 

$418,084.     The  court  refused  to  permit  this  ture  of  $250,000  upon  the  State  capitol  was 

setroff.  authorized.    Provision  was  made  for  the  pay- 

MHlcali — At  an  election  held  November  8,  ment  of  $2,500,000  of  the  State  debt,  by  ap- 

membersof  the  Legislature  of  1888  and  the  vari*  propriating  that  sum  out  of  Uie  sinking  fund. 

ous  county  officers  were  chosen.    A  light  vote  Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 
was  cast,  there  being  generally  no  opposition  to      -  ,«,^«„*  ♦!,«  v-««««  ^  «♦  ^n«  !«««♦. »» 
theDemoc^ticticket  ^eUgislature  will  be       S ^evcSt Sc J^S^fr  ^^P^^iLvB^ 

almost  soboly  Uemocraac  or  discount  ticketo  by  any  State,  judicial,  county,  or 

MISBOOBL    State  SevanuMat— The  following  municipal  officer,  or  6y  tLcmbers  of  the  Legislature, 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  ^^^^}^  *^'  fP  «^on»  for  recovenr  of  dower 

ernor,  John  S.  Marmaduke,  Democrat,  who  jh^^he^^ 

died  December  28,  and  was  sncceeded  by  the       To  provide  for  the  incotporation  and  reffulation  of 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Albert  G.  llwehouse ;  associations,  societies,  or  companies  doing  a  lifb  or 

Secretary  of  State,  Michael  K.  McGrath ;  Treas-  casualty  insurance  burinees  on  the  assessment  ^lan. 


Railroad  Oommissionera,  John  B.  Breathitt,  For  the  promotion  of  medical  sdenoe  hj  the  distii- 

James  Harding,  and  William   G.  Downing;  bution  of  unclaimed  human  bodies  for  sdentiflc  use 

Chief^ustice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Elijah  6.  *^,SgX^^Sii^o^  ^"^^^ 

Norton ;  Associate  Justices,  Thomas  A.  Sher-  Repealing  an  act  to  esublish  a  new  Bute  Peniton- 

wood,  Robert  D.  Ray,  Francis  M.  Black,  and  tiaiy,  enacted  in  1886. 

Theodore  Brace.  Authorizing  coun^  collocton  to  pay  into  the  ooun^ 
UgUattn  SMkiir— The  regular  biennial  sea-  H^f^v^TSKJ**©*!^"'  moneys  in  their  hands 
aionofthe  Legislature  bega^on  January  ft  and  S^Im^  ^^  ^  ""'  mmiicipai 
adjourned  on  March  21.  United  SUtes  Sena-  impoJng  a  penalty  on  bridge,  telegraph,  and  ex- 
tor  Francis  M.  Cockrell  was  re-elected  for  a  press  oompanies  for  flulure  to  make  an  annual  state- 
third  term  over  William  Warner,  the  Republi-  ment  of  their  property. 

can  candidate.    The  vote  in  the  Senate  was:  To  ^^"J^^^^                        SSSction 

^^15^^  I? »  Warner,  8--in  the  House :  Cook-  ^^  Lincoln  Institute  for  the  fiSer  education  of  the 

rell,86;  Warner,  50;  Nicholas  Ford  (Labor),  ncmraoe. 

2.    Two  predominant  topics  of  discussion  dur-  To  prevent  diseased  stock  of  any  kind  ttom  nmning 

ing  the  session  were  the  raihroads  and  the  liquor-  ■*i"Sr*«  . ,  *,      _         i     ^  .  »         .  ^^ 

were  introduced,  but  the  legislation  secured  pedigraes.                                  r         e     •» 

was  meager.    On  the  question  of  regulating  Deflninff  the  duties  of  dreuit  and  proeeentfngattor- 

the   railroads   no    agreement   whatever  waa  neys  and  uieir  assistants  in  courts  having  juri^ction 

vaaaIiai)      HiA  ilAhntA  M%  thn  linnnr  nnMH^ion  of  criminal  matters  in  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabit^ 

^\^  ««  ?^a  !?w««n  Jf  !  "1^1  nnHnnU  ^^^  forbidding  their  employment  in  biisiness  other 

resulted  m  the  adoption  of  a  "  local  option  "  than  that  of  th?6tate,an<f  forbidding  their  accepting, 

act,  after  a  proposition  to  submit  to  the  people  contracting,  or  bamining  for  any  fee  or  gift  other 

a  prohibitoiy  constitutional  amendment, passed  than  their  salary,  for  any  services  rendered  during 

by  the  House,  had  been  defeated  in  the  Senate,  their  tenn  of  offloe.                 ,    ,.   .       .,      ,- 

The  "  local  option »'  act  provides  that  an  elec-  ^  ^tSJ^^nw  JS^^^"^           .appointment  of 

tion  to  determine  whether  lioenses  shall  be  To  provide  fofthewMolidation  of  adjoining  dties. 

granted  shall  be  held,  on  petition  of  one  tenth  Bestricthig  the  power  of  incorporated  does  and 

of  the  voters  of  any  incorporated  town  or  city  towns  to  fcrant  franchises  for  using  streets  and  alleys 

or  of  anv  county,  outside  of  such  town  or  city,  ^'ctiSSfa"£iy?"?S^^^ 

nrovided  such  town,  city,  or  county  contains  thoriringthe  appointment  of  a  permanent  poUce  force 

2,500  voters.    A  second  election  shall  not  be  in  dtlesof  the  second  class. 

held  in  less  than  four  yean  thereafter.    An-  Enacting  a  new  law  for  Uie  government  of  dties  of 

other  act  repeals  the  law pennitting  the  sale  *o?4!^.«^-       ,.     .  ,      .     .^      * *u   #  -.u 

of  wine  and  beer  in  St  Loito  aalooS  on  Sun-  ^"^"^  ^^'  poUoe  judges  m  atiea  of  the  fourth 

day,  and  a  third  provides  a  penalty  for  physi-  Declaring  all  oontrada  limiting  the  thne  in  which 

cians  who  write  prescriptions  of  intoxicatmg  suit  may  be  brought  null  and  void. 

liquors  for  other  than  strictly  medicinal  pur-  Blaking  railroads  responsible  for  damages  caused  by 

poses.    The  road-and-highway  act  of  1888  was  ^  <»!?£«°'<*J^  *?«"  *^"^^^             .    m_^. 

•L.^^1.^  ^^A  .  ««-r  yv«r  »A./.;»<.  m^A  «^»#<k^  Prohibltmu  the  officers  and  directon  of  railroads 

repealed,  and  a  new  one,  revising  and  perfect-  ^^^  furnishing  supplies  thereto. 

ing  the  former  act,  was  adopted.    Another  im-  Prohibiting  the  feasinff  or  consolidaUon  of  paralld 

portant  measure  authorizes  the  incorporation  or  competing  lines  of  rai&oad. 
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Bequiiing  ndlroAda  to  ftuniah  sufflctent  stock-can,  Blind,  $46,000 ;  the  State  University  at  Oolam- 

and  to  make  no  diBcriminations  in  ratea  or  in  fadlitics  '^\g^^  $65,800 ;  the  three  State  normal  schools, 

fundahed  to  aWppen.                    «f  „,„,„,i  «^„^  $70,000;  the  Lincoln  Institute,  $18,000;  the 

fu^ro^JdhSidiT^             ""'"^  """"  Bta^  Penitentiary,  $140,000.^  On?  third  of 

Providing  for  the  api>ointment  of  a  county  ooun-  the  State  revenue  is  set  apart  for  the  sapport 

aelor  in  ooontios  containing  76.000  inhabitantB  or  gf  the  public  schools. 

more,  and  prMcribing  their  qoaMcataons  and  duties.  ftiltttitlarfr— The  namber  of  convicts  in  the 

ho^^ST^^'SKr'^'JSio^Sa^^^^  State  Penitentiary  at  theb^nln.  of  the  year 

tliem.  ^fts  1,686,  an  increase  of  97  m  the  past  two 

To'anthoriie  the  fundins  of  county  indebtedness.  years.    The  institation  is  greatly  overcrowded, 

Punishing  attempts  to  blackmail.  gj^d  the  arrangements  for  dassifying  and  sepft- 

'^''^JZ^^\9^'ifu!fy!'/^l^f^  rating  the  convicts  are  insufficient    The  re- 

Dure  extract  of  hops,  m  the  manufacture  ol  ale  or  Deer.        >  Zr  m  •  *  i  u  -  j s au^  *— ^ ^^— 

^  To  pwvSt  gai£blmg  under  the  guise  of  trading  in  oeipts  from  convict  labor  during  the  two  yews 

stocks,  bonds,  petroleum,  cotton,  grain,  provisions,  1884-86  were  less  than  the  ordinary  ezpendi- 

or  other  commodities,  and  defining  ''  bucket-shops."  tures  by  about  $100,000.     The  sum  of  $110,000 

Authoming  the  board  of  regents  of  Lincoln  Jnsti-  ^^^  recently  been  expended  for  improvements, 

tuteto^sell  the  institute  fitfms,  and  to  purchase  w^jom-  Mirtnij^The    total   raUroad  construction 

"^f»roviding  a  penalty  for  issuing  a  certificate  to  an  for  the  year  was  554  miles  on  16  different  lines, 

applicantlor  teaching  in  the  public  schools  without  He  Bali-lMkbcn.— Efforts  were  made  during 

first  examining  such  applicant.                 , ,       ,  the  year  to  destroy  the  Bald-Enobber  organiza- 

Granting  to  the  P^^]^®  ~]>JSK>^«^^^  tion  of  Christian  County  and  vicinity,  and  to 

saloons  may  be  situated,  one  third  of  the  county  reve-  ,    .^^  ^i,^  *.^«^;wv«i  ^sf^i^A^^  f/x  in^t^L     Tha. 

nue  derived  from  saloon  Ucensea.  D™ff  the  prmcipal  offenders  to  justice.    The 

To  facilitate  the  collection  of  statistical  data  of  the  peculiar  state  of   Bociety  that   permita  these 

productive  industries  of  the  State.  night-riding  bands  of  regulators  to  dispense 

To  regulate  appeals  to  the  circuit  court  from  town-  ^^^^^  own  rude  law  of  vengeance,  and  to  bum, 

'"/bSSSi  wdght  of  flour  in  Un^l.  «>d  «ok..  ''WP.  ""^  «">,1««««^  «' «"  """^^"^^J'  *^ 

^         ^  long  existed  m  the  southwestern  counties  of 

Ab  the  Legislature  a^oumed  without  solv-  the  State,  and  has  had  its  effect  in  preventing 
ing  the  railroad  problem,  and  also  without  the  development  of  that  region.  Ozark, 
making  appropriations  to  meet  deficiencies  for  Taney,  Douglas,  and  Christian  counties  have 
the  past  two  years,  the  (Governor  issued  a  call  especially  suffered  from  these  bands  whose 
for  an  extra  session  to  convene  on  May  11.  power  has  been  so  great  as  to  draw  into  their 
The  deficiency  bill  passed  at  this  session  ap-  number  some  of  the  most  infiuential  citizens, 
propriates  about  $160,000,  of  which  $121,000  even  judges  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel  being 
is  required  to  pay  the  costs  in  criminal  cases  claimed  as  adherents.  Early  in  March  a  mur- 
for  1885  and  1886.  Several  measures  relating  der  of  unusual  atrocity  by  the  Knobbers  of 
to  railroads  were  adopted,  the  most  important  Christian  County  led  to  the  arrest  of  several 
of  which  declares  all  railway  lines  in  the  State  suspected  members  of  that  organization,  from 
public  highways,  prohibits  the  giving  of  special  whom  a  confession  was  obtained  concerning 
rates,  rebates,  ana  drawbacks,  or  the  charging  the  methods  and  acts  of  their  confederates, 
of  higher  proportionate  rates  for  small  iti&n  Warrants  were  issued,  and  about  seventy-five 
for  large  quantities  transported,  prohibits  dis-  persons  were  brought  to  Ozark,  the  county- 
crimination  in  facilities  granted  for  transporta-  seat  of  Christian  County,  for  trial.  Indict- 
tion  or  in  rates  for  shorter  and  longer  hauls,  ments  were  here  found  against  nearly  all,  the 
makes  pooling  unlawful,  requires  schedules  of  roigority  being  charged  with  attending  unlaw- 
rates  and  fares  to  be  printea  and  posted,  pro-  ful  assemblies.  Fines  yarying  from  $10  to  ' 
hlbits  willful  interruption  of  continuous  car-  $100  were  imposed  upon  such  as  confessed 
riage,  and  empowers  the  railroad  commission-  their  guilt  in  this  regard,  while  those  who  were  i 
ers  to  enforce  the  various  provisions  of  the  act.  held  for  murder  submitted  to  trial  and  were 
Another  law  regulates  the  rights  of  shippers  to  punished  with  more  mercy  than  they  had 
build  branch  tracks  from  their  manufactories  themselves  shown  toward  their  victims.  This 
or  mines  to  any  railroad,  and  to  purchase  cars  is  said  to  have  crushed  out  the  Christian  County 
for  their  own  use,  while  a  third  relates  to  the  organization. 

use  and  protection  of  switches.    The  session       Lecal  OptlM« — ^Elections  under  the  new  local- 
adjourned  on  July  2,  having  passed  nine  acts,  option  law  were  held  during  the  autumn  in 

Finances. — ^The  following  are  the  principal  more  than  half  of  the  116  counties  of  the 

appropriations  for  ordinary  State  expenses  for  State,  and  in  16  cities.    Fifty  of  these  eleo- 

1887  and  1888:   for  interest  on  the  bonded  tions  resulted  in  favor  of  prohibition,  and  28 

debt,  $1,060,000 ;   for  interest  on  the  6-per-  against  it.    The  total  vote  polled  was  163,180, 

cent,  consols  held  in    trust   for  the   school  or  about  three  fourths  of  the  fnll  vote,  of 

fund,  $849,080 ;  interest  on  other  indebtedness,  which  the  prohibitionists  cast  78,817,  a  ma- 

$76,840;  for  the  State  asylum  at  Fulton,  $89,-  jority  of  6,610  against  the  saloons.    The  con- 

200 ;  the  asylum  at  St.  Joseph,  $90,200 ;  the  stitutionality  of  the  act  was  called  in  question 

asylum  at  Nevada,  $60,000;  the  asylum  at  St.  before  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 

Louis  $70,000 ;   the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  the  State  im.  Pond  et  a/.,  and  a  decision  ren- 

and  Dumb,  $94,600 ;  the  State  School  for  the  dered  in  December  in  favor  of  its  validity. 
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The  court,  JtuUoe  Sherwood  diBsenting,  ruled  the  acts  of  the  lesdon  not  above  mentioned, 

that  it  was  not  a  special  law,  and  that  it  did  are  the  following : 
not  delegate  legialative  power  to  the  people  of 

each  county,  city,  or  town,  and  that  it  waa  not  Sl?*?]^  *^/  *??°'y  *^?  f "^^  *              t^  v  . 

iniUB^irrepe.l.ble.  to^S^fS^'o^'p^^HS^l.^'irS^i^'S^ 

»•  !•■■*— An  election  was  held  on  AprU  5,  Territory,  or  country,  and  the  punishment  of  any  re- 

to  select  members   of  the  Oity  Council  and  oeiver  or  such  stolen  proper^,  and  eveiy  aider  and 

House  of  Delegates,  in  which  the  Republicans  **^£,^  *  *hief  bringing  in  such  stolen  property. 


-      „  ._  jloyers  and  employ^. 

Delegates.    One  representatire  of  the  Socialist  Providing  for  the  encoursgement  of  tree-planting 

party  was  elected  to  the  latter  body,  i  <^<^  arboriculture  by  exempting  trom  taxation  to  a 

MOlTTiHA.    ItoritMlal  CeTenMit.-:The  fol.  St^^f'^^^^^fciS/iS*^^^^ 

i«v.»«-»  »^.«  *i»*  'r^...:4.^.4.i  ^m.^^  ;!«-:«»  *.k^  "^y  *"®  ■^'*»  ""^  tnose  who  plant  and  maintain  lines 

lowmg  were  the  Terntonal  officers  dunng  the  of  forest-trees  along  public  highways. 

▼ear:  Governor,  Samuel  T.  Hanser^ucceeded  Increasing  the  salaries  of  Territorial  Auditor  and 
by  Preston  H.  Leslie;  Secretary,  William  B.  Treasurer  to  $S.600  per  annum,  and  their  bonds  re- 
Webb;  Treasurer,  Daniel  H.  Weston,  sue-  "peotively  to  $26,000  and  |160,0(K^^ 
ceeded  by  Williai  G.  Preuitt ;  Auditor  Jo-  p,^Si:S t^,  ^l?ge^  ""^rJ^^^^l 
seph  P.  Woolman,  succeeded  by  James  bulh-  proper  application  and  proolr  of  the  desiimbOity  of 
▼an  ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  change. 
William   w.  Wylie,  succeeded  by  Arthur  0.  Providing  who  mav  and  may  not  adopt  children. 

Logan ;  Ohief^ustioe  of  the  Supreme  Court,  i,A?^?"2°«^^*^  GoTemor  and  Superintuident  of 
if^».  »  a  w  T  j^u  \f  xp  \rr^  ^  Pubhc  Instruction  to  roamtam  in  schools  at  the  ex- 
Deems  S.  Wade,  succeeded  by  N.  W.  McOon-  ^^^  ^f  the  Territory,  for  a  longer  time  than  has 
nell ;  Associate  Justices,  Supreme  Court,  W.  heretofore  been  allowed  by  law,  any  deaf-mutes  or 
J.  Galbraith,  James  H.  MoLeary,  and  Thomas  blind  children  who  m^  show  unasnal  ability  or  great 
0*  Bach.  desire  to  continue  their  studies,  and  who  mi^ht  thereby 

T  "5^^^  SM*ib— The  fifteenth  Territorial  ^"de^^r^tectttl?^«d^^ 

LegisJatnre  was  u  session  from  January  10  till  tity  of  married  women. 

March  10.    It  made  a  decided  advance  in  liq-  Providing  for  municipal  incorpontions ;  permitting 

nor  legislation  by  passing  a  local  option  act  incorporation  as  cities  of  the  flint  class,  cities  of  the 

in  addition  to  the  usual  Ucense  law.    Another  •?»"/  f»"»  ^^  }!^J^ ;  permitting  cities  and  to«  ns 

i    l"        r  ATu          "o****  uwijwo  M.W.  ^  ^iivui^.  iQjg,^-  incorporated  to  incorporate  under  this  law, 

feature  of  the  session  was  the  revision  of  the  .nd  permitting  incorporated  <&  and  towns  to  dis^ 

revenue  laws.   The  existmg  revenue  acts  were  incorponu. 

superseded  by  an  entirely  new  law,  creating  a  Authoriring  the  Governor  to  restore  the  rights  of 

Territorial  Board  of  Equalization  and  charging  citizenship  to  dischaiged  convicts. 

It  with  certain  duties,^  most  important  ot  .^rSJS^nf/on^JTpet:^^^^ 

which  are,  to  assess  tor  tne  Territory  ana  incssesof  assignment,  atuchment,  or  death  of  owner, 

counties  all  property  belonging  to  railway  cor-  except  in  case  of  Uens  filed  sixty  days  prior  to  assign- 


ana,  tnira.  --u>  examine  ana  compare  voe  re-  barb-wire  fence  without  a  pole  on  top.  and  making 

turns  of  the  assessment  of  the  property  m  the  owners  of  such  fences  responsible  by  aril  action  for 

several  counties  of  the  Territory,  and  to  equalize  any  damages  to  stock, 

the  same,  so  that  all  the  assessable  property  4^^"^^^^^"*  ^®  circuktion  of  obscene  literature 

^i!j!,?*''r^7'^'^  ^  ****^^  *^  ^^  ^""^  Rj^lin^SSt  Section  ofthe  revised  statute,  which 

and  fnU  ▼alue.  Umits  ownership  of  land  by  corporationn  to  640  acres. 

Much  discussion  was  had  o^er  the  proposed  Permitting  foreign  railroad  corporations  to  build 

repeal  of    the  so-called   '*gag  laws,"   which  into  the  Territory  without  organiang  under  Territo- 

punished  as  a  felony  any  interference  with  a  fi»ll*5»U*«^™**^n«'j'«<»°«'^^^*^°°°^'j" 

Contractor,  mechanic,  or  laborer  in  the  per-  jj^?;.^*^'"*"'^  "^^'^  ""•  m«ii«ement  and  other 

formance  of  any  lawful  contract  or  labor,  and  Prohibiting  the  establishing  of  any  saloon  or  other 

any  interference  with  individuals  or  corpora-  plaoe  for  the  sole  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  two 

tions  in  the  control  of  their  business,  or  in  the  »««  of  any  railroad  in  course  of  construction  or  on 

management  of  their  employes,  or  in  their  ""^fpr^ttti^elf^^^ 

contracts  with  them.    Attempto  and  conspira-  .od  in  any  place  where  women  or  minora  are  em- 

cies  to  accomplish  such  interference  were  also  ployed,  or  allowed  to  congregate. 

punishable  as  severely  as  the  crime  itself.    A  To  proride  for  the  registniion  of  voton  in  inoorpo- 

proposition  to  abolish  these  enactments  was  '^ll^'^TurthJ^uST-proriding  bounties  for  kiUlng 

voted  down,  but  the  sections  relating  to  at-  certain  wild  animahi.                   »~—      «•  *    «ij5 

tempts  and  conspiracies  were  repealed,  while  Proriding  for  the'  incorporation  of  private  banks 

the  rigorous  provisions  of  the  other  sections  under  Temtorial  control. 

were    materially  softened.      Two    important  Punishing  persons  for  employing  children  under 

n.e«or«s  providing,  for  the  regiBtration  of  ^^^'S^Z'^'SS^^tut^H^^iiip^  of 

▼oters  and  estebhshing  a  Temtorial  asylum  Uvo-etock. 

for  the  inaane,  fiuled  of  adoption.      Among  Authorising  county  commisdonen  to  build  Jails. 
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BaiBUig  the  age  of  oonseot  in  femalee  from  ten  to  Deflniog'the  qvalUIoBtione  of  voters  in  dHos. 

fifteen  yean.  Defining  a  disturbance  of  the  peaoe. 

Amending  the  school  law  by  providing  that  the  To  ponish  interference  with  rauroad-tracka. 

district  elerks  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  To  create  Cascade  County, 

trustees  instead  of  electea  by  the  people ;  that  any  Providing  for  the  obnervanoe  of  Arbor  Day. 

moneys  in  the  general  ftind  to  the  creait  of  any  dia-  To  create  a  school  text-book  oommimion. 

trict,  after  providing  for  eight  montha*  school,  may,  Amending  the  revenue  law. 

on  vote  at  the  district,  be  applied  to  building  pnr-  Enabling  cities  having  a  valnatlon  of  $1,200,000  or 

poses ;  that  appointaients  by  county  superintendents  over,  to  incur  indebtedness  for  public  improvements 

to  fill  vacancies  shall  henceforth  only  hold  until  the  to  the  extent  of  two  per  cent  of  their  valuation. 

°T*o"«^ttS2l^oi;?dSe«.  -non.  .heep.  ^^PW-hdf-.-Tl.e  increase  of  population  for 

Requiring  the  use  of  safety  cages  and  iron  bonnets  this  year  IB  placed  at  10,000,  makiDg  the  total 

thereon  in  all  mining-shafts  oftno  depth  of  800  feet  nnmber  of  people  in  the  Territory  abont  130,- 

o^^ver.           ^  000.    These  are  gatliered  from  all  quarters  of 

KS^g*^e*<l^t"r  commissioners  to  issue  the  world  and  represent  pearly^very  race  imd 

bonds  to  vedSsm  outstanding  indebtedness.  people.    The  year  has  witnessed  the  fonnda- 

Regulating  the  sale  of  poisonous  drugs.  tion  and  growth  of  many  prosperous  towns  in 

KeuevingiitigantB  in  dvil  cases  in  district  courts  all  parts  of  the  Territory.    Increased  railroad 

"^rufclS^S^c^aioSe^                    Cbrke  ^!^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  been  recently  established, 

County  toSe  $40,000  additional  bonds  to  complete  ^»11  ^^^^^  even  more  rapid  development  in  the 

a  county  court-house.  next  few  years. 

Preventing  diseased  animals  from  running  at  laige  Fluins. — The   following   statement   shows 

on  the  ranges.  ^e  condition  of  the  treasury  at  the  beginning 

^    ,     ,    .  ,    .         .   ,, .          .  of  the  year,  and  its  operations  daring  the  last 

A  part  of  the  legislation  of   this  session  biennial  period  - 

proved  to  be  ao  oarelessy  framed  that  Gov.  B««ipu  for  the  two* yesm  ending  Dee.  8i,  188«.  $W4,iW6i 

Leslie  summoned  an  extra  session.    Amend-    Bahnoe  Jan.  i,  1885 \887  so 

ments  were  needed  to  the  revenue  law,  which  ^^^                                              "SlSolo 

had  been  so  drawn  that,  while  all  former  reve-  i>]sboieemont8  for  two  y^*  ending  i>e&  8^^ 

nue  acts  were  repealed,  the  new  law  could  not      i8d« ts%iQi  w 

take  effect  till  the  office  of  attorney-general    Bahnce  Jan.  i,  1887 ."iS^ali 

for  the  Territory  had  been  created,  such  an  of-       _,  '.  .  ' li       ^  «     i 

fioer  being  designated  as  one  of  the  members  ^he  receipts    were     from   the    following 

of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization  there-  «>^c«»  ' 

in  established.    Deprived  of  a  revenue  law  in    f^SS^*?!?^!*^"?'.:'";:*  *; i.':;  •*tSo  oo 

this  way,  and   consequently  of  all  means  of  Fees  for  recoiling' nuLrkBudbiands!!!!!'.!.'!^       s^oesoo 

levying  taxes,  the  Territory  at  the  same  time    J'ees fornotariea»  eommtasiona,  etc CT4S4 

found  itself  threatened  with  bankruptcy  from         t^^j^ $884,iia  6i 

another  cause.    The  bounty  law,  as  amended       -,.     J."' *' '*'* 

by  the  legislators  of  this  year,  after  reducing  The  disbursements  were  as  foUow :                                . 

the  bounties  formerly  fixed,  increased  the  list    S12?''"'*T* •^SltJi  m  ' 

of  bounty  animals  by  offering  ten  cents  for  Bonnty  for  iining'snimais'.iV. !!'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'. !!'.*.!!    8&.489  oo                 i 

each  prairie-dog  killed,  and  five  cents  for  each    Sakriea  »nd  other  expenses 4»y^a»  w  , 

ground-squirrel.    The  result  was  that,  while         Total $S82,ioi  Oi  ' 

the  Territory  had  previously  been  paying  from  , 

fl  1,000  to  $18,000  a  year  for  bounties,  it  had         Warranu  onutaading  amount  to $2,057  oo 

expended,  between  January  and  September  of  There  is  no  bonded  indebtedness.  I 
this  year,  for  that  purpose,  over  $48,000,  of  Edacatlto. — ^The  public  schools  are  supported  I 
which  over  $41,000  was  for  prairie-dogs  and  by  direct  county  and  district  taxes,  and  penal  I 
ground-squirrels,  ^*  Already,  and  for  several  fines  for  vi^ation  of  Territorial  laws.  Oounty  | 
weeks  past,^'  says  the  Gbvemor  in  his  message,  taxes  can  not  be  less  than  three  mills  nor  more 
*'  eveiT  dollar  in  the  treasury  has  been  paid  out,  than  five  mills  per  dollar  on  the  valuation  of 
and  the  Territory  is  now  going  in  debt  every  all  taxable  property,  but  districts  may  vote  ad- 
day  for  killing  squirrels,  prairie-dogs,  wolves,  ditional  taxes  for  building,  apparatus,  and  sa)a- 
eto.,  and  interest  is  accumulating  upon  that  ries  of  teachers.  The  amount  of  school -money 
indebtedness.^'  At  the  same  time  loopholes  raised  by  direct  taxation  during  the  last  year 
had  been  discovered  in  the  license  laws,  and,  as  was  $228,871,  and  from  fines  in  various  courts 
by  one  act  the  Legislature  had  made  gambling  $6,466,  making  for  the  public  schools  $280,887. 
a  felony,  and  by  another  provided  that  it  shall  The  number  of  school-children  increased  dur- 
be  licensed,  the  attitude  of  the  law-making  ing  the  past  year  from  16,626  to  20,198,  and 
power  upon  this  subject  was  not  entirely  clear,  twenty-three  new  districts  were  organized.  But 
The  session  continued  from  August  29  till  Sep-  the  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools 
tember  14,  and  resulted  in  the  entire  repeal  of  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  districts 
the  bounty  laws,  and  in  the  passage  of  an  act  or  of  pupils,  the  increase  being  only  $12,461. 
creating  the  office  of  attorney-general,  but  Still  there  were  forty  more  teachers  employed, 
nothing  was  done  with  the  license  laws.  Other  and  the  average  length  of  school  in  days  was 
acts  were  as  follow :  increased  by  ten,  and  twentj-three  new  schooU 
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honses  were  erecteil.    The  aggregate  valne  of  bas  no  public  baildings.    Each  conntj  has  its 

■diool-buildings  is  $487,688.  oourt-hoiise  and  county  jail,  and  a  home  for 

Utaig. — This  industry  continues  to  be  the  the  poor  within  its  borders.  The  United  States 
leading  oocapation.  The  prodnct  of  gold,  sU*  has  built,  and  now  owns  and  controls,  a 
yer,  copper,  and  lead  for  1887  is  placed  at  $26,-  penitentiary  within  this  Territory,  and  in 
000,000.  For  many  years  the  enorte  of  miners  that  institution  are  confined  the  Territorial 
were  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  work-  prisoners.  Montana  has  no  asylum  for  the  in- 
iog  of  the  gold  and  silyer  only.  But  additional  sane  and  lunatic,  or  institutions  of  learning  for 
facilities  of  transportation  have  enabled  these  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  feeble- 
men  to  work  extensive  mines  of  copper  and  minded,  or  other  eleemosynary  institutions; 
lead,  which  are  combined  with  the  more  valu-  but  the  lesislation  of  her  people  has  made 
able  precious  metals,  principally  silver.  Out  ample  and  liberal  provisions  for  the  comfort, 
of  ten  different  States  and  Territories  hav-  care,  and  treatment  of  all  these  classes  of  af- 
ing  dividend-paying  mines,  the  total  amount  fiiction  upon  the  people, 
declared  since  January  1  was  $6,111,894,  of  mtda* — Twenty  years  ago  a  general  Indian 
which  Montana  properties  fhmished  nearly  outbreak  was  threatened  in  the  Territory,  to 
one  fourth.  No  State  or  other  Territory  ap-  prepare  for  which  there  was  issued  by  the 
preaches  Montana  in  this  respect.  Governor,  for  the  use  of  the  militia,  arms  and 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  ammunition  to  the  value  of  $67,661,  and  the 

Railroad,  mineral  coal  has  become  an  impor-  Territory    thereby  became   indebted  to  the 

tant  product  of  the  Territory.    Extensive  beds  General  Government  in  that  sum.    The  yearly 

near  the  line  of  that  road  have  been  success-  appropriation  made  to  the  Territory  to  arm 

fully  worked.    It  is  now  known  tfiat  beds  of  and  equip  the  militia,  amounting  annually  to 

good  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  underlie  large  something  less  than  $1,400,  was  credited  by  the 

areas  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  Territory,  ordnance  cfiScer  to  the  account  of  such  indebt- 

Aftriodtm  aid  Stock-Ratetag. — ^The  season  of  edness,  whereby  it  was  reduced  on  the  books  of 

1887  was  favorable  for  the  production  of  all  that  office  in  February,  1887,  at  the  end  of 

the  staple  crops.    The  average  yield  without  twenty  years,  to  $86,486.    This  balance  was, 

irrigation  was  as  high  as  80  bushels  for  oats,  under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 

66  for  wheat,  40  for  com,  and  800  to  800  for  Feb.  17,  1887,  credited  to  the  Territory,  and 

potatoes ;  and  there  was  also  an  abundant  crop  the  account  closed.    There  are  now  in  the  Ter- 

of  small  fruits.    An  increased  rainfall  and  new  ritory  one   regiment  of  infantry,  comprising 

canals,  together  with  the  severe  losses  of  rauffo-  seven  companies,  and  two  companies  of  cavalry, 

stock,  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  regular  '*  regularly  enlisted,  organizeo,  and  uniformed 

farming  in  the  Territory.  active  militia,**  embracing,  with  the  general 

Prior  to  the  severe  winter  of  1886-'87,  the  staff,  478  officers  and  men. 

stock-raising  industry  was  in  a  fiourishing  con-  MDBICy  PB06BEBB  OF*    Belated  reports  that 

dition.  The  great  losses  of  cattle  then  suffered,  have  appeared  in  musical  periodicals  show  the 

estimated  to  reach  $26,000,000,  were  due  to  following   additional    novelties   in    dramatic 

excessive  cold  and  deep  snows,  added  to  a  short  music  brought  out  during  the  year  1886 : 

grass-crop  occasioned  by  a  drought  in  the  pre-  Operas :    **  Imilda,"  by  Verhey  (Rotterdam, 

ceding   summer.    The   estimated  number  of  January);  ^' Baldassare,"  by  Gaspare  Yillate 

domestic  animals  in  the  Territory  for  the  year  (Madrid,  February  18) :  **  Der  Trentajftger,**  by 

is  as  follows:  Cattle,  1,400,000;  horses,  100,-  Victor  Gluth  (Munich, March  26) ;  ''Die K6ni- 

000;  sheep,  2,000,000.  gin  von  Leon,"  by  V.  E.  Becker  (Wllrzburg); 

BalnadB. — ^Durinff  the  year  the  8t.  Paul.  ''Der  Pomposaner,"  by  Leythftuser  (Nnrem- 
Minneapolis,  and  Manitoba  Railroad  entered  berg) ;  ''  St.  Johannisnacht,''  by  Albert  Eilers 
the  Territory,  and  built  upon  its  soil  as  far  as  (Darmstadt) ;  ''  Yvonne."  by  Ernest  Lefdvre 
Great  Falls,  on  Missouri  river,  a  distance  of  404  (Rheims) ; ''  Noah,"  by  Hal^vy,  finished  by  Bizet 
miles  of  railroad ;  and  the  Montana  Central  (Garlsmhe,  April  6) ;  ''  Marco  Botzari,"  by 
has  completed  its  road  from  Great  Falls  to  Bonicioli  jTalencia) ;  **  II  Rinnegato,"  by  Man- 
Helena,  tne  capital  of  the  Territory,  102  miles,  uel  Giro  (Barcelona,  June  6) ;  ^^  Popelka  "  (Gin- 
thus  furnishing  a  continuing  unbroken  line  of  derella),  by  Rosny  (Prague,  Czechish  Theatre, 
railroad  from  the  capital  of  Montana,  by  way  June) ;  **  Der  Trompeter  von  Sftkkingen,"  by 
of  Great  Falls,  Benton,  Fort  Baford,  Devil's  Emil  Kaiser  (Reichenberg,  October  81 ;  New 
Lake,  and  to  Saint  Paul,  a  distance  of  over  York,  Thalia  Theatre) ;  **  Cordelia,"  Russian 
1,160  miles.  The  Montana  Central  has  under  opera  by  Solovieff,  the  libretto  after  8ardou's 
contract  a  continuation  of  its  line  of  road  from  drama  ^  La  ITaine  "  (St.  Petersburg,  Novem- 
Helena  to  Butte  City,  about  eighty  miles,  and  ber) ;  ^'  Der  Schmied  von  Ruhla,"  by  Lux 
wiU  be  finished  in  the  early  months  of  1888.  (Augsburg,  November  12) ;  **  Frauenlob,"  by 
The  Northern  Pacific  stretches  from  Saint  Paul  Robert  Schwalm  (Leipsic,  Stadttheater,  De- 
on  Mississippi  river,  through  the  Territory,  by  cember  6) ;  "  Loreley,"  by  Adolf  Mohr  (Mentz, 
way  of  Helena,  to  the  Pacific  waters  on  Puget  Stadttheater) ;  ^*  Ramiro,"  by  Eugen  Lindner 
Sound.  During  the  year  626  miles  of  new  (Weimar,  December  6). 
railroad  were  built  and  put  in  operation.  Comic  operas:     ^^Fortunato,"  in  three  acts, 

PiUk  MMligit— The  Territory  of  Montana  by   Adolph   Mohr   (Berlin   and  Hamburg) ; 
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"  8ohlo88  de  POrme,  oder  Der  blaae  Schnh,"  von  Perfall,  libretto  bj  G.  Franz,  after  tbe 

by   Eleinmicbd    (Dantzio,     February     11);  poem  *^  Heinriob  von  Bchwaben,"  by  Wilbdm 

^^Prinz  Domioik,^*  romantic  oomio  opera  in  Hertz  (Munich,  April  9),  is  fall  of  dramatic 

four  acts,  by  Otto  Fiebacb  (Dantzic,  March  life,  was  splendidly  mounted,  and  met  with 

16);   '*Le  joH  Gilles,"  by  Ferdinand  Poise  enthusiastic   reception;    *^ Gwendoline,^^    by 

(Brussels,   February);    ''Toni's   Bchatz,"  by  Fmanuel  Chabrier  (Brussels,  April  10); ''Sa- 

Ferdinand  Poise  (Berlin,  December  21).  Iamb6,*' by  Nicolo  Massa  (Milan,  Scala,  April); 

Operettas:    "Frinz  und  Manrer,"  by  Oel-  ^^Der  Greigenmacher  von  Cremona,'^  by   U. 

Bchlegel  (Klagenfurt,  August);   **I)as  Testa-  Tmecek  (Schwerin,  April);   ^*La  Figlia    di 

ment  des   Herzogs,"    by    G.    tieydl    (Berlin,  Jefte,^*  by  Miceli  (Naples,  Teatro  San  Carlo, 

Louisenst&dtisohes    Theater);   ^^Rafaela,"  by  April);  *^Les  P^ues  de  la  Reine,"  by  Paul 

Max  Wolf  (Pesth,  Deutsches  Theater);  ''La  Muriel  (Toulouse,  Th^tre  du  Capitol,  Anril); 

Fauvette  da   Temple,"  by  Messager  (Paris,  ^'Ines   di  Castiglia,"    by    Seghettini    (Nice, 

Folies-Dramatiqaes,  November  18) ;  '*  La  B^ar*  April) ;  '^  La  L6gende  de  POndine,"  by  Georses 

naise,"  by  the  same  (Paris,  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Rosenlecker  (Li^e   Th6Atre  Royal,    Apru); 

December  13) ;  "  Der  Jagd junker,"  by  Czibul-  **  Maltre  Ambros,"  by  Widor,  libretto  by  Oop- 

ka  (Berlin,   Walhalla-Theater,  December  2) ;  p6e  and  Dorchain  (Paris,  Op6ra-Comique,  May 

'^  Pluto,"  by  Triebel  (Frankfort,  middle  of  De-  6) ;  tbe  scene  is  laid  in  the  wars  of  independ- 

cember);  ^'LeMariagedeTabarin,"  by  Pauline  enoeinthe  Netherlands.    The  opinions  were 

Tfays  (Rheims,  Grand-Th64tre).  much  divided  as  to  the  success  of  this  work : 

The  past  two  years  were  unusually  fertile  in  while  the  Wagnerites  praise  it  as  a  happy  fusion 

the  production  of  new  operas.    We  omit  only  of  French  manner  with  Wagner^s  style,  the  un- 

those  that  failed  at  the  outset,  with  the  ezoep-  biassed  pronounce  it  heavy  and  unnecessarily 

tion  of  a  few,  where  the  prominence  of  the  complicated.    The  mite  en  ee^ne  was  in  every 

composer  offers  sufficient  reason  for  mention-  respect  excellent  and  truly  artistic.    *'  Flora 

ing  them.  Mirabilis,"  by  Spiro  Samara  (Milan,  Teatro  Car- 

18M«— Operas :  '*  Dans  les  Nuages,"  by  Le  cano.  May) ;  '*  Malawika,"  by  Felix  Weingart- 
Rey  (Rouen,  Th64tre  des  Arts,  January) ;  ner  (Munich,  June  8),  conducted  by  the  oom- 
*'  Margherita,"  by  Ciro  Pinsuti  Of lorence,  Tea-  poser ;  *^  The  Troubadour,"  by  Mackenzie, 
tro  Pergola,  January  16) ;  ^'LesTempliers,"  by  libretto  by  Franz  Haffer,  treating  the  histoiy 
Henry  Litolff  (Brussels,  Th64tre  de  la  Mon-  of  the  troubadour  Gnillem  de  Oabestanh  (Lon-  j 
naie,  January  25) ;  the  subject  of  the  opera,  don,  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  June  8),  conducted  i 
which  was  conducted  by  the  composer  and  ob-  by  the  composer,  with  great  success ;  the  mn- 
tained  a  complete  success,  is  based  upon  the  sic  shows  ttie  influence  of  Wagner,  especially 
events  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  in  the  abundant  use  of  **  Leitmotive '' ;  the 
Philip  IV,  of  France;  ^^Bianca  Capello,"  by  instrumentation  is  very  attractive.  ^^Florian," 
Salomon,  libretto  by  Jules  Barbier  (Antwerp,  by  Ida  Walter  (London,  Novelty  Theatre, 
February  1),  with  moderate  success ;  "  An-  July  ^4) ;  ^^  Fornarina,"  by  Paolo  Maggi  (Bar- 
dreas  Hofer,"  by  Emil  Kaiser  (Reichenberg,  celona,  August) ;  *^  Don  Cesare  di  Bazan,"  by 
February  5) ;  *^  Sappho,"  by  Walter  Slaughter,  Sparapani  (Milan,  Teatro  Manzoni,  Septem- 
libretto  by  Dr.  Harry  Lobb  (London,  Opera  ber  10),  succds  d'estiroe ;  ^*  Glamour,"  by  W. 
Comique,  February  10),  met  with  very  favora-  Hutchinson  ^Edinburgh,  Theatre  Royal,  Sep- 
ble  reception ;  *^  Urvasi,"  by  Wilhelm  Eienzl,  tember),  witn  moderate  success  ;  **  Fansta,'* 
libretto  by  Alfred  GOdel,  after  a  drama  of  by  Primo  Bandini  (Milan,  Teatro  dal  Yerme, 
Ka]idasa(Dresden,  February  20),  obtained  con-  September  16),  conducted  by  the  composer, 
siderable  success,  aided  by  a  most  brilliant  and  met  with  deservedly  favorable  reception ; 
mw«  an  m^im;'' Leonora,"  by  Serponti  (Venice,  *^  Marffa,"  by  Johannes  Hager  (Baron  von 
Teatro  Fenice,  March) ;  *^  Der  Bravo,"  by  Haszlinger,  Vienna,  Octol>er  4),  although  skill- 
Arthur  Ednnemann  (Mtlnster,  Westphalia,  in  fully  constructed,  the  music  lacks  dramatic 
March) ;  ^*  Rioval,"  by  Wiemsberger  (Rheims,  power,  and  sounds  antiquated — ^it  was  oom- 
March);  ^^Dornrdschen,"  by  Ferdinand Langer  posed  twenty-five  years  ago;  ^^Myrrha,"  by 
(Hamburg,  Stadtth eater,  March  18),  conducted  Stefano  Interdonato  and  Ladislaus  21arBtal 
by  the  composer,  with  signal  success;  *^Da8  (Prague,  National  Theatre,  October);  *^Jean 
Sonntagskind,"  by  Albert  Dietrich,  libretto  by  Cavalier,"  by  Anton  Langert  (Nuremberg, 
Bulthaupt  (Bremen,  Stadttheater,  March  21),  October  14) ;  the  scene  of  the  opera  is  laid  in 
was  well  received;  the  music  is  of  a  romantic  France  during  the  revolt  of  the  Camisards  nn- 
nature,  and  the  last  act  of  the  opera  particu-  der  Louis  XIV,  of  which  Jean  Cavalier  was 
lariy  effective ;  ^^  Palestrina,"  by  M.  £.  Sachs  one  of  the  leaders ;  the  music  contains  many 
(Ratisbon,  March);  ^^Hirlanda,"  by  Wilhelm  beautiful  details,  but  on  the  whole  shows  a 
13ruch  (Mentz,  March);  ^* Philips  de  Schoone,"  strong  leaning  toward  various  models;  ^*Der 
Flemish  opera,  by  G.  Van  Vlemmeren  (Saint-  Goldmacher  von  Strassburg,"  by  W.  Mdhl- 
Nicolas,  Belgiam,  March) ;  '^  Le  Roi  Ta  dit,"  dorfer  (Hamburg,  Stadttheater,  November  6) ; 
by  Delibes  (Monte  Cario,  March) ;  "  Loreley,"  "  K6nig  Drosselbart,"  by  M.  Felix  (Dr.  Felix 
by  Otto  Fiebach,  libretto  by  the  same  (Dantzic,  Cohn,  Altenburg,  November  7) ;  '^  Die  Hocb- 
April  1),  conducted  by  the  composer,  was  zeit  des  Mdnchs,"  by  August  Klughardt  TDes- 
fairly  successful ;   *'  Junker  Heinz,"  by  Carl  sau,  November  10) ;  *^  Otto  der  Schtlts,'*  by 
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Victor  Nesder,  libretto  by  Radolf  Range  after  with  decided  sacoess,  and  well-deserred  ova- 

Gottiried  Kinkel^a  epic  poem  (Leipsio,  Stadt-  '•tione  for  the  composer,  who  cood acted  the 

theater,  November  16) ;  as  in  his  former  pro-  opera ;    ^*  Indiana,"  hy  Aadran   (Manchester, 

dactions,  the  oompoeer^s  intention  to  be  popa-  Oomedj  Theatre,  October  4);  *'La  Cigale  et  la 

lar  is  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  maslc,  oat  Foarmi,"  by  Aodran  (Paris,  Th^Atre  Galt^. 

he  appears  leas  spontaneoos  in  this  work,  which  October  80);    '^Die   Piraten,"    bj    Richard 

met,  however,  with   a  favorable  reception;  Gen6e  (Berlin,  Walhalla^Th eater,  October  9); 

'*  Donna  Diana,'*  bjHeinrichHofmann,  libretto  ^^La  Femme  Jnge  et  Parti,"  by  Miasa  (Paris, 

by  Wtttkowski  after  Moreto's  comedy  (Berlin,  Op^ra-Comique,  November  17). 

November  16);  in  the  merry  scenes  suggested  by  Operettas:    **  Stadenten    am    Rbein,"    by 

the  text,  the  composer  is  at  his  best,  while  the  Josef  Goldstein    (Pesth,  Janaary  7)  ;    **  Die 

more  dramatic  parts  are  less  succeesf oily  treated ;  Novize,"  by  Wilhelm  Rab  (Vienna,  Theater  an 

the  orchestration  is  most  effective ;  *^  Merlin,"  der  Wien,  January  21) ;  *^  Der  Botschafter."  by 

by  Carl  Goldmark,  libretto  by  Siegfried  Lipiner  Kremser  (Vienna,  February  18) ;  **  La  Scniar- 

(Vienna,  November  19),  was  received  with  much  nete,"  by  Cecoghi  (Udine,  Teatro  Minerva); 

applause,  and  shows  great  progress  in  form  and  '*  Minnekozen,"  Flemish  operetta  by  De  Biozi- 

instramentation  compared  with  his  *^  Queen  of  dres  (Ghent,  Th6Atre  Minard,  January) ;  "  Les 

Sheba  " ;  the  mi$e  en  9eine  was  most  splendid,  Volontaires  de  92,"  by  Felix  Boisson  (Chalons- 

and  the  performance  exemplary.  This  was  pro-  sur  -  Mame,  January) ;    **  Le  Doctenr  Vieuz- 

duced  in  New  York  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-  temps,"  by  Jules  Gontink  (Bruges,  February) ; 

house,  under  Mr.  Walter  Damrosoh's  direction,  **  Der  GansUing,"  by  Earl  Grau  (Hanover, 

on  Jan.  8, 1887.    *^  Harold,"  dramatic  opera  in  Residenz-Theater) ;  ^'  Josephine  vendue  par  see 

five  acts  and  nine  tableaus,  byEduard  N4pravnik  Sceurs,"  by  Victor  Roger  (Paris,  BoufTes-Pari- 

(St.  Petersburg,  November  28),  met  with  great  siems  March  20) ;  "  £1  Testamento  v  la  Clave," 

success ;  *^  Egmout,"  by  Salvayre,  libretto  by  zarzuela  by  Rubio  and  Espino  (Maarid,  Teatro 

Wolff  and  Millaud  (Paris,  Op^ra-Comique,  De-  de  las  Variedades,  March) ;  **  El  Club  de  laa 

cember  6),  failed  completely ;  **Patrie,"  hj  Pala-  Feas,"  by  the  same  (ib.,  December);  ^^Fioretta," 

dilhe,  libretto  by  Saidou  (Paris,  Op^ra,*  Dec.  16  by  Alfred  Straszer  and  Max  von  Weinzierl 

and  20),  was  well  received; '^Jacques  Clement,"  (Prague,  Deutsches  Landestheater,  April  8); 

by  Grisy  (Geneva,  Grand-Th^tre,  December) ;  *^  Der  sch6ne  KurfHr^t,"  by  Josef  Hellmes- 

^*Dalibor,"Czechi8h  opera,  by  Smetana  (Prague,  berger,  Jr.  (MunichJQ&rtnerplatz-Theater,  May 

National  Theatre,  December) ;  "  Spartaous,"  by  16)  ;  **  Aura,"  by  W.  Behre  (Bremen,  Tivoli- 

Giuseppe  Sinico  (Trieste,  December).  Theater,  August  16);  *^Schlos8  Cailiano,"  by 

Comic  operas:    '^  Signor  Lucifer,"    by  L.  Victor  HoUAnder  (Hamburg,  Schultze-Theater, 

Dnmaok  (Berlin,  Louisenstadtisches  Theater,  Septembers);  **  Lorraine,"  by  Rudolf  DelHnger 

Januarr  6) ;  '*  Die  Abenteuer  einer  Ne^jabrs-  (Hamburg^  October  2) ;  ^*  Der  DoppelgAnger," 

nacht,"  by  Richard  Henberffer,  libretto   by  by  Alfred  Zamara,  Jr.  (Munich,  G&rtnerplatz- 

Franz  Schaumann  after  Zschokke's  tale  (Leip-  Theater,  September  16) ;  **  Der  Nachtwandler," 

sic  Stadttheater,  January  18),  was  well  re-  by  Louis   Koth    (Berlin,  Friedrich-Wilhelra- 

ceived  ;    ^*  Die  Carabiniers  des  KOnigs,"  by  Theater,  September  27)  ;  "  Adam  et  Eve,"  by 

Emil  Kaiser  (Berlin,  Louisenstddtiacbes  Thea-  Gaston  Serpette  (Paris,  Nouveaut^  October 

ter,  February);  "Der  Pfarrcr  von  Meudon,"  8);  •*  Der  Vice- Admiral,"  by  MillOcker  (Vi- 

by  Felix  von  Woyrsch  (Hamburg.  Stadtthea-  enna.  Theater  an  der  Wien,  October  9) ;  "  Sa- 

ter) ;    "  Le  Serment  d' Amour,"  by  Edmond  taniel,"  by  Adolf  Ferron  CDresden,  Residenz- 

Audran  (Paris,  Th4&tre  des  Nouveaut^  Feb-  Theater,  October  17);  "Madame  Cartouche," 

rnary) ;  "  Saint-M6grin,"  by  Paul  and  Lucien  by  L6on  Vasseur  (Paris,  Folies-Dramatiques, 

Ilillemacher,  libretto  by  Dubreuil  and  Adenis,  October  19);  "Der  Cornet,"  by  Emil  Kaiser 

very  skillfully  adapted  from  Dumas^s  drama,  (Leipsic,  Carola  Theater,  October  26) ;  "  Der 

"Henri  III  et  sa  Conr  "(Brussels,  Th64tre  Vagabnnd,"  by  Karl  Zeller    (Vienna,  Cari- 

de  la  Monnaie,  March  8) ;  the  music  contains  Theater,  October  80) ;  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro," 

many  exquisite  traits,  especially  in  the  in-  by  Antonio  Martini  ^lorence,  October) ;  "  Der 

strumentation,  and  the  opera  was  received  Ho&arr,"  by  Adolf  Mftller,  Jr.  (Vienna,  Thea- 

with  much  applause ;    "Plutus,"  by  Lecocq  ter  an  der  Wien,  November  20) ;  *^  Farinelli,"  by 

(Paris,  Op6ra-(3omique,    March    81),  9utek$  Hermann  Zumpe  (Hamburg,  Schultze-Theater, 

c^eitime;  "  Die  Carabiniers  des  Konigs,"  oder  November  27) ;  "  II  Telegramma,"  by  R.  Matini 

"  Die  MOnche,"  by  Gustav  HArtel  (Bresiau) ;  (Florence,  Teatro  Pergola,  December  80). 

"Frivoli,"  by  Herv6  (London,  Drury  Lane  188T.— Operas :    "Der  letzte  Abencerage," 

Theatre,  June  29);   "Die  Ldwenbraut,"  by  by  Franz  Sarosi  (Schauer),  libretto  by  Ludwig 

Karl    Krafft-Lortzing    (Nordhausen,  llvoli-  Bartok,  after  Chateaubriand's  novel  (Pestb, 

Theater,  August) ;  "  Dorothy,"  by  Alfred  Cel-  Opera  House,  January  4) ;  the  music  is  melo- 

lier  (London,  Gaiety  Theatre,  September  26)  ;  dions  and  the  dramatic  effects  in  tbe  style  of 

"  Rhoda,"  opera-bouffe,  by  Antonio  Mora  (Lon-  Meyerbeer;  it  was  much  applauded ;  "  Nor- 

don,  Croydon  Theatre,  September  27) ;  "  Anf  dica,"  by  Frederick  Corder  (Liverpool,  Court 

hohen  Befehl,"  by  Carl  Keinecke,  who  also  Theatre,  January  26),  met  with  great  success; 

wrote  the  libretto,  after  Riehl's  novel  "Ovid  "LasMuffereaqnematan,"  by  Fernandez  Cabal- 

bei  Hofe"  (Hamburg,  Stadttheater,  October  1),  lero  (Maarid,  Teatro  de  la  Princesa,  January) ; 
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'*  Le  Villi,'^  b J  Paocini  rOenoa,  Januar j,  Trieste,  Teatro  Naovo) :  ^'  Die  Jangfrau  von  Orleans,** 
February  6) ;  ^*  Otello/'  by  Verdi,  libretto  by'  by  Reznicek,  libretto  by  the  same,  after  SchU- 
Arrigo  Boito,  after  Shakespeare  (Milan,  Soala,  ler's  drama  (Pragae,  Deatsches  Landestheater, 
February  5),  the  great  theatrical  event,  to  which  June  19);  ^^Loreley''  (composed  twenty-six 
the  entire  operatic  world  had  looked  forward  years  ago,  but  entirely  remodeled),  by  Max 
for  months  past,  was  attended  by  the  eUU  of  Bmch,  Ubretto  by  Oscar  Walther,  after  GeibePfl 
society,  the  Italian  artists  and  VUerati  of  dis-  poem  (Leipsic,  Neues  Stadttheater,  September 
tinotion,  a  great  number  of  foreign  musical  9);  *'Alidor,"  by  Janotta,  a  Neapolitan  maestri? 
celebrities,  stage  directors  and  managers,  jour*  (San  Paulo,  Brazil) ;  ^*  Sciarolti,'*  by  Enrico 
nalists,  the  reporters  of  all  the  cosmopolitan  Mannbeimer  (Milan,  Teatro  dal  Yerme,  Sep- 
papers,  and  amateurs  fi'om  every  quarter  of  tember);  *^I1  Contedi  Gleichen,^' by  Salvatore 
the  globe.    The  ovations  for  the  venerable  mas-  Anteri-Manzoohi  (Milan,  October) ;  **  L'Agente 
ter  increased  after  every  act,  and  culminated  secreto,"  by  Frangini  (Florence,  Teatro  AMeri, 
in  the  most  enthusiastic  applause  at  the  close  October) ;  ^^  Robert  Macaire,^'  by  George  Fox 
of  the  performance,  when  the  composer  was  (Sydenham,  Orystal  Palace,  October) ;   **  Der 
called  forth  countless  times,  and  fairly  over-  Stnrm,^' by  Ernst  Frank,  libretto  by  J.  Y.  Wid- 
whelmed  with  floral  offerings.    Outside,  the  mann,  after  Shakespeare^s  ^* Tempest"  (Han- 
populace  unharnessed  his  horses,  and  drew  the  over,  Hof theater,  October  15) ;  **  Faust,"  mud- 
carriage  to  bis  hotel,  shouting  ^'  £  wiva  Yerdi  I  "  cal  drama  in  four  acts,  and  a  prelude,  by  Hein- 
The  music  of  this  work  appears  strongly  im-  riohZOllner,  after  Goethe  (Munich,  October  19), 
bued  witii  German,  besides  specifically  Wag-  with  decided  success ;  ^*  II  Moro  di  Caatiglia," 
nerian  infiuences.    The  second  and  fourth  flMsts  by  Masciangelo  (Lanoiano,  in   the  Abmzzi, 
are  the  most  effective ;  in  the  latter  the  com-  October) ;  *''•  Sardanapalo,"  by  Libani  (Turin, 
poser  evinces  the  highest  inspiration.    Desde-  October  20) ;  **  Lanzo,"  by  Michael  von  Ogarev 
mona's  Willow  Song,  and  Ave  Maria  are  the  (Ltlbeck,  Stadttheater,  October  20);   '^Lore- 
gems  of  the  entire  score.    Much  is  to  be  said  ley,"  by  Bartholdy,  libretto  by  the  same  (Co- 
alflo  in  praise  of  the  libretto ;  ''  I  Doria,"  by  penhagen,  October  28) ;  the  opera  is  in  the 
Augusto  Machado,  libretto   by  Ghislanzonif  style   of  Wagner,   and  was    well   received; 
after  Schiller's  ''  Fiesco  "  (Lisbon,  Teatro  San  *'  Tscharodeika  "  (''  The  Sorceress  "),  by  Tscbai- 
Carlos,  January) ;   *^  Judith,"  by  Earl  G6tze  kowski,  libretto  after  the  drama  of  '*  Sohpas- 
OCagdeburg,  February  17) ;  "  Cid,"  by  Willy  hinski "  (St  Petersburg,  November  1),  con- 
BOhme   (Dessau,    February   18) ;     '*  Quentin  ducted  by  the  composer,  who  was  called  out 
Messis,"  by  Karl  Gdpfarth  (Weimar,  February  repeatedly  after  every  act;  *^  SchOn  Rotraut," 
24) ;  ^'  Merlin,"  by  Phihpp  ROfer,  libretto  by  by  Edmund  Kretschmer,  libretto  by  Johanna 
Dr.  Ludwig  Hofmann  (Berlin,  February  28);  Balz,  based  on  the  legend  of  King  Ringang's 
*'  Notte  d^Aprile,"  by  Emilio  Ferrari  (Milan,  Mr  daughter  (Dresden,  November  6),  was  re- 
Teatro  dal  V erme,  February) ;  "  Le  Tintoret,"  ceived  with  much  applause ;  "  Otto  der  Schfttz," 
by  Adolf  Dietrich  (Dijon,  Grand-Th64tre,  Feb-  by  W.  Rudnik  (Landsberg  an  der  Warthe,  at  a 
ruary) ;    '^  Re  Nala,"  by  Antonio  Smareglia  concert,  November  11),  conducted  by  the  com- 
rYenioe,  Teatro  alia  Fenice,  February) ;  "  Fleur  poser;  "  Murillo,"  by  Ferdinand  Langer  (Mann- 
ae  Lotus,"  by  Georges  Fragerolle  (Lyons,  Oar  neim,  November  20),  conducted  by  tlie  com- 
sino  des  Arts,  March) ;  '*  Edelweiss,"  by  Oas-  poser ;  ^'  Zaire,"  by  Charles  Lcf^bvre,  libretto 
tracane  (Yerona,  Teatro  Ularmonioo,  March) ;  by  Paul  Collin,  after  Yoltaire  (Lille,  Novem- 
"  Proserpine,"  by  Saint-Safins  (Paris,  Op6ra-  her);  "Der  wildeJ&ger,"  by  A.  SchuhE,  libretto 
ComiQue,  March  16),  was  a  failure ;  "Giuditta,"  after  Julius  Wolff ^s  epic  poem  (Brunswick, 
by  Falohi  (Rome,  Teatro  Apollo,  March) ;  "  La  November  27) ;  '*  Stratonice,"  by  Edmond  Diet 
Fiera,"  by  D'Arienzo  (Naples,  Teatro  Nuovo,  (Paris,    Menus-Plaisirs,    November) ;     "  Fer- 
March) ;  '*  De  Bloemenbruid,"  Flemish  opera,  nanda,"  by  Ferruccio-Ferrari  (Lucca,  Novem- 
by  Franz  van  Herzeele,  libretto  by  Eroil  van  ber,  Pisa,  Teatro  Rossi,  December);  "  Diana  de 
Goethem  (Ghent,  ThMtre  Minard,  March),  met  Spaar,"  by  Adolphe  David,  libretto  by  Armand 
with  well-deserved  success ;  '^  Harold,"  by  Earl  Silvestre  (Nantes,  Grand-Th4Atre,  December  8); 
Pfeffer,  libretto  by  Paul  Krone  (Yienna,  April  "  La  Loi  jaune,"  by  Mad.  Pauline  Thys  (Lidge, 
8),  was  well  received,  and  is  a  skillftil  work,  Th6Atre  des  PavilIons-de»Flore,  December), 
though  lacking  in  dramatic  effect;  '^Stenio,"        Comic  operas:  ** Ruddygore,  or  The  Witch's 
by  De  Rey  (Kouen,  April);   "Bluette."  by  Curse,"  by  Arthur  Sullivan  (London,  Savoy 
liouis  Mayeur  (The  Hague,  April);   ^^ Black-  Theatre,  January  22);    ^^Die   Mftdchen  von 
eyed   Susan,"    by  Meyer-Lutz  (Birmingham,  Schilda,"  by  Alban  Fdrster  (Neustrelitz,  Feb- 
April);  "Amilds,"  by  Walter  Borg  (Alexan-  ruary  8),  conducted  by  the  composer;   "La 
dria,  Egypt,  April) ;  "  Loreley,"  Finnish  opera.  Belle  Etoile,"  by  Henri  Yaillard  (Kennes,  Feb- 
by  Friedrioh  Pacius  (Helsingfors,  Alexandra  ruary) ;  "  Mynheer  Jan,"  by  Jakobovski  (Lon- 
Theatre,  April),  met  with  enthusiastic  recep-  don.  Comedy  Theatre,  March) ;  **  Le  M^eein 
tion;  the  composer  is  seventy-six  years  old;  malgr6  lui,"  by  Poise  (Brussels,  February); 
"  Colomba,"  by  Pradeglia  (Milan,  Teatro  dal  '*  Le  Carillon,"  by  Julien  B^nard  (Geneva, 
Yerme,  May) ;  "  Edvardo  Stuart,"  by  Cipriano  Grand-Th^Atre,  February) ;  "  Mondeszauber," 
Pantoglio    (Milan,    Teatro    Manzoni,    May);  romantic   comic   opera,    by  Georg   Riemen- 
't  Gaerra  alio  Sposo,"  by  Yalentino  (Naples,  sohneider,  who  also  wrote  the  libretto  (Posen, 
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Stadttbeater,  March),  conducted  by  the  com-  xarzoela  by  Ohapi  (Madrid,  Febraary) ;  ^*  In- 
poaer ;  *^  La  Jeunease  de  la  Toor,''  by  Oientat  oognito,"  by  Ludolf  Waldmann  (Leipsic,  Stadt- 
(Saint-QaentiD,  France,  March) ;  ^'  Big  Pony,  theater,  March  27) ;  **  II  Ritomo  d^ America," 
or  the  Gentlemanly  Savage,*'  by  E.  J.  Darlmg  by  Yinaocia  (Maplea,  Teatro  Partenope) ;  *^  La 
(New  York,  April);  ^^Leconrgeoiade Calais,''  Gamine  de  Paria,"  by  Gaston  Serpette  (Paris, 
by  Andr6  Mesaager  (Paris,  Folies-Dramatiqoea,  Bonffea-PariaiensJM&^b)  ?  **  La  Voce  il  Nini," 
April);  '*Le  Meunier  d'AIcala,"  by  Jnstin  by  Hery6  (Paris, Th64tre  des  Yari6t^  March) ; 
Clarice  (Lisbon,  Teatro  Trinidad,  April) ;  '^  Une  '*  Ninon,"  by  Yasaenr  (Paris,  Th^&tre  des  "Non- 
Nnitde Trianon," by Pre8trean(Roaen,Th64tre  veaut^  March);  **Un  Rapto,"  by  Nicolao 
dea  ArtS)  April);  ^^Prinz  Waldmeister,"  ro-  (Madrid,  Teatro  Price,  March);  ^^Les  Deux 
mantic-comio  opera,  by  Adolf  Nenendorfi^  P^henra  et  la  Belle-Mdre,"  by  LaiSfige  (Angers, 
libretto  by  Heinrich  Italiener,  after  Otto  Ro-  April) ;  *'  Don  Pedro  di  Medina,'^  by  Paolo 
qpette's  '' Waldmeistera  Brantfahrt"  (New  Lanzini  (Florence,  Teatro  N  novo,  April) ;"  Das 
York,  Thalia-Theater,  May  2;  Berlin,  Wal-  Ellishorn" by  Bodolf  Raimann  (Munich, GArt- 
halla-Theater.  September  8);  *'Der  Deutsche  nerplatz-Theater,  May  7);  '^Der  Matador,"  by 
Michel,"  by  Adolf  Mohr,  libretto  by  the  aame,  Adolf  Mohr  (Hamburg,  Schultze- Theater, 
after  NOtel's  drama  (Breslau,  May  8;  Nurem-  May);  '' L'Entr'acte."  by  Andr6  Martinet 
berg,  October  28;  Magdeburg,  December  11;  (Contrez^ville  and  Plombidrea,  France,  Sep- 
Leipsio,  December  14) ;  *'  Le  Roi  roa]gr6  Ini,"  tembejO ;  **  Don  Deoubito,"  by  Giuseppe  Car- 
br  Emil  Chabrier  (Paris,  Op^ra-Comique,  boni(  Venice,  Teatro  del  Lido,  September);  **La 
May);  ^^Die  Musikanten,"  posthumous  opera,  Corte  d'Amore,"  by  Palmieri  (Turin,  Teatro 
by  Flotow,  libretto  by  Richard  Gen6e  (Mann-  Balbo,  September) ;  **  Der  Ducatenprinz,"  by 
heim,  June  19);  **  Rosette,"  by  Antoine  Bemhard  Triebel  (Leipsic,  Altes  Stadttbeater, 
Mathien  (Boulogne  -  sur  -  Mer,  September) ;  September  12) ;  '*  Lea  Satumales,"  by  Lacome 
''  KMm,"  by  Alfred  Bruneau  (Pans,  Op^ra-  (Paris,  Nonveaut^s,  September) ;  ''  Rikiki,"  by 
Populaire) ;  *^  Snrcouf,"  by  Robert  Plaoqnette  Josef  Hellmesberger,  Jr^Yienna,  Carltheater, 
(Paris,  Folies-Dramatiquea,  October  6),  won  September  27;  Berlin,  Walhalla-Theater,  Oc- 
oomplete  success;  the  subject  of  the  opera  is  a  tober  27;  then  in  Munich,  and  Pesth) ;  ^^Le 
hnmorous  glorification  of  the  pirate  Snrcouf^  a  Sosie,"  by  Raonl  Pugno  (Paris,  Bouffes-Pari- 
celebrity  of  Saint-Malo  in  Brittany;  *'L'Ami  siena,  October) ;  '' Hannibal,"  by  Otto  Schmidt 
Pierrot,"  by  Maurice  Lefdvre,  libretto  by  the  (Stralsund,  October  14)*  "Malfgo,  der neapoli- 
aame  (Brussels,  Flemish  Theatre,  October  9) ;  tanische  Fischer,"  by  Hugo  Schrdder  (Bnnz- 
*'  Die  sieben  Schwaben,"  by  Earl  MillOcker  lau,  Stadttbeater,  October  27) ;  ''  Die  Lieder  des 
(Yienna,  Theater  an  der  Wien,  October  29),  Mirza  Schaffy,"  by  Louis  Roth  (Berlin,  Fried- 
conducted  by  the  composer;  "Der  Jftgervon  rich- Wilhelmst&dtisches Theater,  November 5) ; 
Soest,"  by  C.  A.  Raida  (Berlin,  Walhalla-  ''  La  Fianc^  des  Yerts-Poteauz,"  by  Audrnn 
Theater,  November  19);  '*Der  SchaU  dea  ^aris,  Menus-Plaisira,  November  8);  ''All 
Rampsinit,"  romantic-comic  opera,  by  Albert  Baba,"  by  Lecocq  (Brussels,  Alhambra,  No- 
Eauders,  libretto  by  the  same  (Prague,  vemberll);  ^^  Colombine,"  by  Baron  Hans  von 
Deutsches  Landestheater,  December  14),  met  Zois  (Gratz,  November  12);  "  Die  Dreizehn," 
with  favorable  reception.  by  Richard  Gen6e  (Yienna,  Carltheater,  No- 
Operettas:  "Der  Hofnarr,"  by  Adolf  Mtd-  vemberl4);  " Sposinate  per  me,"  by  Mascetti, 
ler,  Jr.  (Beriin,  Friedrich-WilhelmstAdtisches  *'  Fischi  per  flaschi,"  by  Pascucci  (Rome^  No- 
Theater,  January  7;  Frankfort,  March  11;  vember);  *^  Mirolan,"  by  M.  Fall  (Linz,  Land- 
Hamburg,  June  8 ;  Munich,  and  Magdeburg) ;  schafdichea  Theater,  November  26) ;  **  Dix 
**  Lea  Grenadiers  <le  Mont-Comette,"  by  Lecocq  Jours  aux  Pyr^n^ea,"  by  Yarney  (Paxis,  Th6- 
(Paris,  Bouffes-Parisiens,  January);  "Der  Atre  Ga!t6,  November);  "Les  D616gu^"  by 
Uebe  Augustin."  by  Johann  Brandl  (Yienna.  Bante  (Paris,  Nouveaut^s,  November);  "L^ 
Theater  an  der  Wien,  January  16) ;  *'Lao  Kal,'^  deux  Flttes,"  by  Ch.  JofFroy  (Paris,  Cercle  de 
by  Gaston  Maynard  (Bdrdeaux,  Th64tre  des  la  Presse,  November) ;  "  Taquinet,"  by  Mengze 
Foliea  -  Bordelaises,  January) ;  "  Der  Inka-  (Wesel,  November  80) ;  **  Die  letzte  Nacht," 
achatz,"  by  Earl  Mtdler-Berghaus  (Kiel.  Feb-  by  Emil  Christiani  (Hamburg,  Schultze-The- 
ruary);  **La  Opera  Espafiola,"  by  Taooada,  ater,  December  14);  "La  Lycaenne,"  by  Ser- 
"Se  afeita  &  domicilio,"  by  Isidore  Hernandez  pette  (Paris,  Nouveaut^  December);  "Sim- 
(Madrid,  Alhambra,  January) ;  "  Cantar  da  pla-  plicius,"  by  Johann  Strauss,  libretto  by  Yictor 
no,"  zarzuela  by  Jimenez  and  Ejipino  (Madrid,  Uou  (Yienna,  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Decem- 
Teatro  de  las  Yariedades,  January);  "L' Amour  her  17),  conducted  by  the  composer,  who  was 
mouill^,"  by  Yarney  (Paris,  Nouveant^  Janu-  the  recipient  of  enthusiastic  applause ;  and 
ary  22) ;  "  Bellman,"  by  Franz  von  Snpp6  (Yi-  "Der Gl&cksritter,"by  AlfonsCzibulka,  libretto 
enna.  Theater  an  der  "Wien,  February  26),  con-  by  Gen4e  and  MannatOdt  (Yienna,  Carltheater, 
ducted  by  the  composer,  who  was  repeatedly  December  22),  which  met  with  great  suoceso. 
called  before  the  footligbta;  *'La  Rivmcitadi  MUTUAL  AID  80CIETIEB,  associations  whose 
Ricarao,"  by  Yiso  Red!  (Rome,  Teatro  Quirino,  members  contribute  weekly  or  monthly  pay- 
February);  "  Las  Criadas,"  zarzuela  by  Heman-  roents  to  a  common  fund,  from  which  a  pro- 
dezandBInsqnez,  "Cambiarderumbo,"zarzue-  portionate  allowance  is  promised  to  them,  in 
la  by  J.  Eatarromay  **  £1  Figon  de  las  dedichas,"  case,  by  sickness  or  accident,  they  are  rendered 
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for  a  time  inoapable  of  labor.  A  asual  stipula-  membersbip  all  tbe  anions  in  tbe  oounfcry,  form- 
tion  also  proTiaes  a  sam  to  defray  funenu  ex-  ing  one  grand  labor  congress,  wbicb  should 
penses  in  case  of  de^h.  In  some  cases  there  is  consider  all  general  questions  affecting  labor, 
no  payment  of  any  kind  except  a  given  snm  for  and  endeavor  to  infloenoe  national  legislation 
boria].  In  others,  notably  those  formed  among  in  a  way  that  small  bodies,  having  only  a  local 
mechanics,  a  fund  is  provided  for  the  loss  of  constituency,  conld  not  hone  to  do.  The  larg* 
tools  by  accident  or  otherwise.  Their  origin  est  organization  of  this  kind  in  the  Unitel 
dates  from  an  early  age,  but  as  a  mle  the  socio-  States  is  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
ties  are  short-lived.  The  order  of  Freemasons  While  matnal  aid  societies  have  nsnally  been 
is  probably  the  oldest,  while  the  goilds  of  the  formed  for  the  exclngive  purpose  of  affording  a»- 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  fraternities  and  unions  sistance  to  their  members  only  in  cases  of  emer- 
formed  in  trade  organizations  in  Great  Britain  gency,  the  consolidation  of  organizations  has 
date  from  time  immemorifd.  By  far  the  g^eat-  brought  into  existence  an  aggressive  tendency, 
er  number  are  local.  The  organization  of  a  so  that  while  the  sick  are  relieved,  the  dead 
society  is  generally  effected  under  the  stress  of  buried,  the  superannuated  cared  for,  tliose  suf- 
Bome  difficulty.  Some  partake  of  the  character  ferintr  from  accidents  protected,  and  the  desti- 
of  convivial  clubs,  which  meet  periodically,  tnte  shielded,  provision  has  also  been  made  on 
make  their  contributions  or  pay  their  fees  to  an  enlarged  scale  for  providing  for  those  who 
the  fund,  and  appoint  a  committee  or  officers  engage  in  strikes,  or  are  subjected  to  lock-outs, 
to  manage  their  affairs.  An  effort  was  made  or  otherwise  affected  by  a  conffict  between  capi- 
in  England  in  1798,  to  put  the  then  existintr  or-  tal  and  labor.  As  a  rule,  the  international  or- 
ganizations on  a  firm  footing,  by  giving  them  ganization,  whether  consisting  of  a  single  trade 
a  legal  status,  to  wit,  permission  to  hold  prop-  or  calling,  or  made  up  of  many,  ^*  guarantees 
erty,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  make  invest-  its  moral  and  pecuniary  support  to  all  its  roem- 
ments  in  a  corporate  capacity.  The  act  was  hers  in  difficulties  that  may  arise  between  them 
followed  by  several  amending  acts  up  to  the  and  their  employers.'^  The  amount  of  assist- 
year  1829,  when  all  were  reined,  and  a  new  ance  is  generally  ^uged  by  the  interests  in- 
law was  passed,  which,  with  slight  changes,  volved,  although  it  is  often  gauged  only  by  the 
has  remained  in  force  ever  since.  In  the  amount  paid  by  the  member  daring  his  paying 
United  States  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  period.  Many  mutual  aid  or  benefit  societies 
societies  having  mutual  aid  for  their  object,  make  no  distinction  in  tihe  amount  paid  to  their 
While  the  great  mass  are  purely  local,  there  members,  but  guarantee  the  same  sick-pay,  etc., 
are  many,  like  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  to  a  man  of  a  month^s  membership  as  to  one  of 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  that  have  ten  years.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  8,000 
grown  to  national  proportions.  The  national  mutual  aid  societies,  or  benefit  guilds,  in  the 
unions  have  subordinates  or  branches  in  various  United  States,  and  the  great  majority  have  had 
sections  of  the  country,  for  which  they  legifr-  an  existence  of  but  a  few  years.  Of  the  larger 
late,  and  give  aid  and  counsel  whenever  neces-  national  organizations,  the  International  Typo- 
sary.  While  the  societies  are  usually  composed  graphical  Union,  composed  exclusively  of  com- 
of  men  of  a  single  trade  or  calling,  as  the  positors,  was  begun  in  1850 ;  the  Brotherhood 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  there  of  Locomotive  Engineers  about  1868;  the 
are  some  whose  aim  is  not  confined  to  any  par-  Cigar-makers'  Union  in  1864;  and  the  Brick- 
ticular  class.  During  1879  and  1880  there  was  layers*  Union  in  1865.  These  are  the  oldest  of 
an  extraordinary  development  of  organizations  the  organizations  whose  sphere  has  been  en<- 
in  the  United  States,  and,  in  addition  to  nu-  larged  from  purely  benevolent  actions  to  af- 
merical  growth,  there  was  a  consolidation  of  foiling  aid  in  confiicts  between  employer  and 
interests  that  had  not  before  been  united,  employ^,  or  in  devising  methods  to  coerce 
though  not  discordant  The  general  aim  was  capital.  In  the  matter  of  securing  membership, 
to  include  all  the  unions  and  trade  societies  in  the  rules  vary.  In  some  a  critical  examination 
the  cities  or  districts  where  they  were  formed,  is  made  by  a  competent  physician,  as  in  life- 
and  thus  become  a  local  parliament  of  aid  and  insurance  procedure,  while  in  others  members 
labor.  The  same  thing  was  developed  in  Eng-  are  required  to  pay  according  to  their  youth  or 
land  into  a  trades-union  congress,  or  interna-  age,  and  still  others  are  assessed  only  in  case  of 
tional  union,  which  sought  to  bring  into  its  certain  specified  contingencies. 


N 

HAPffTIIA-MOTORSi   Within  three  years  a  new  the  thousand  resorts  and  watering-places  along 

species  of  motor  has  become  familiar  to  all  wbo  our  lakes  and  rivers.      Almost   every  large 

frequent  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  yacht  now  carries  one  of  them  as  a  tender,  and 

States.    Its  peculiar  fitness  for  the  propulsion  the  compact  little  craft,  with  their  neat,  up- 

of  small  boats  has  led  to  its  most  general  use  right  boilers,  sometimes  of  brass  and  some- 

in  connection  with  launches  of  a  size  suited  to  times  of  shining  nickel-plate,  are  every-day 

the  needs  of  residents  in  sea-side  cottages  and  sights  in  all  the  harbors  of  coastwise  and  inland 
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waters.  They  are  espeoially  suited  to  the  needs 
of  amatear  eDgioeers,  from  the  small  space  occu- 
pied by  the  machinery,  the  absence  of  smoke 
and  odor,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
managed.  While  they  can  not  compete  with 
the  best  coal  and  oil  burning  engines  in  actual 
driving-power,  they  are  efficient  for  most  pur- 
poses. Another  advantage  is  that  the  engine 
and  attachments  are  so  light  that  they  can  be 
placed  in  the  stem-sheets  of  the  boat,  leaving 
the  whole  forward  space  available  for  passen- 
gers, while  the  products  of  combustion  are  all 


aft,  and  under  most  conditions  of  weather  pass 
off  astern  without  the  least  annoyance  to  any 
one  on  board. 

The  naphtha  used  as  fuel  is  stored  in  a  tank 
in  the  extreme  bow,  at  the  farthest  possible  re- 
move from  the  fire,  whence  the  only  danger 
arises,  and  the  possibility  of  an  explosion  is 
very  remote.  Indeed,  the  absence  of  accidents 
in  the  record  shows  that  such  a  mishap  is  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Deodorized  naphtha  of  76°  is 
used,  its  vapor  supplying  the  cylinders  in  place 
of  steam,  no  water  bein^  required.  An  engine 
of  two-horse  power  weighs  only  200  pounds, 
and  one  of  four-horse  power  weiglis  800 
pounds,  less  than  one-fifth  as  much  as  a  steam- 
engine  of  the  same  power.  The  space  occupied 
is  only  eighteen  inches  fore  ana  aft  for  the 
smaller  siies,  and  but  little  more  in  proportion 
as  the  power  and  size  are  increased.  The 
three  single-action  cylinders  are  contained  in  a 
oast-iron  casing,  the  upper  part  of  which  forms 
the  valve-seats,  the  cylinders  being  suspended 
below  and  operated  by  plain  valves  connected 
with  one  stem  reaching  from  the  crank-shaft. 
On  top  of  the  casing  is  the  boiler,  consisting 
of  two  coils  of  copper  pipe,  one  within  the 
other,  a  vertical  cylinder  being  set  within  the 


coils.  The  coils  and  cylinder  are  connected 
with  copper  tubing,  and  the  whole  is  included 
in  a  brass  canng,  above  which  rises  the  smoke- 
stack. The  napntha  is  carried  by  a  pipe  leading 
from  the  reservoir  in  the  bow,  down  through 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  aft  outside  the 
keel  to  the  inner  coil  of  pipe,  and  thence  down 
and  into  the  outer  coil,  from  the  top  of  which 
it  connects  with  the  vertical  cylinder.  The 
heavier  gas  passes  directly  to  the  engine,  but 
the  lighter  is  taken  from  the  cylinder  by  a  pipe 
and  corned  to  an  injector,  where  it  is  mixed 
with  air  and  then  deuverea  to  the  burner  im- 
mediately beneath  the  two  coils,  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  flame  as  soon  as  the  burner  is 
lighted.  That  portion  of  the  vapor  which 
passes  firom  the  engine  is  condensed  in  a  tube 
outside  of  the  keel,  and  returns  to  the  tank  to 
be  used  again,  the  only  portion  actually  ex- 
pended being  that  which  is  burned  under  the 
coils.  For  a  two-horse-power  engine  the  con- 
sumption is  about  three  quarts  an  hour.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  fiame  reaching  the  tank  ex- 
cept through  the  long  tube  surrounded  by 
water  and  therefore  constantly  at  a  low  tem- 
perature. Herein  lies  the  safety  of  the  engine, 
for  it  is  nearly  or  <^uite  impossible  that  any 
circumstances  can  anse  that  will  force  a  reverse 
draught  through  such  a  long  passage.  The  en- 
gine is  shown  in  detail  herewith,  exactly  as  it 
appears  resting  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
A  is  an  alcohol  lamp,  B  is  the  air-valve,  E  ^e 
air-pump,  D  naphtha-valve,  F  naphtha-pump, 
0  injector-valve,  6  goveming-wueel,  and  H 
safety-valve.  To  start  the  engine  the  alcohol 
lamp  A  is  lighted  and  set  on  the  rest-plate, 
with  its  tube  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort. The  air- valve  B  is  turned  from  left  to 
right,  and  with  the  air-pump  £  the  gas  is  forced 
from  the  tank  through  the  outlet-pipe  to  the 
burner,  where  it  is  ignited  under  the  retort  by 
the  fiame  of  the  lamp.  The  air-pump  should 
be  used  one  or  two  minutes  when  the  naphtha- 
valve  D  may  be  opened.  Five  to  ten  strokes 
on  the  pump  F  will  bring  the  naphtha  from  the 
tank  to  the  already  heated  retort,  where  it  is 
at  once  vaporized,  and  the  injector  0  is  opened 
slowly  at  first,  supplying  fuel  to  the  burner, 
after  which  the  governor  G  is  given  a  few 
turns  from  right  to  left,  until  the  machinery 
begins  to  move.  The  pressure  is  increased  by 
a  few  strokes  with  the  naphtha-pump  F,  and  a 
gauge  shows  the  amount  of  pressure.  This  is 
opened  to  increase  and  closea  to  reduce  speed. 
Tne  lamp  is  removed  and  extinguished  as  soon 
as  the  engine  is  running,  and  the  pressure  is 
regulated  by  the  injector  C  so  that  it  will  re- 
main stationary. 

The  air-pump  is  used  to  force  gas  which  has 
generated  in  the  tank  through  the  pipe  to  the 
burner,  and  is  also  used  as  a  whistle  by  turn- 
ing the  air- valve  B  from  right  to  left  The 
tanks  have  from  80  to  60  gallons  capacity.  The 
engine  can  be  instantly  reversed,  even  when 
running  at  full  speed,  and  headway  is  at  once 
checked  and  the  boat  brought  to  a  full  stop 
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almost  within  its  own  length.    When  a  land-  Thirty  dtstriots  are  entitled  to  thirty-three 

ing  is  made,  the  injector  0  and  the  naphtha-  Senators,  and  sixty-seven  districts  to  one  haa^ 

▼dve  D  are  closed,  and  the  boat  may  be  left  dred  Representatives.     Provision  was  made 

to  itself  with  perfect  safety.    An  18-foot  boat  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Indnstrial 

will  carry  from  six  to  ten  persons,  at  a  speed  of  six  Home  for  Women  and  Girls,  and  for  a  State 

to  eight  miles  an  hour,  at  an  expenditure  of  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,    $15,000  being 

fuel  costing  abont  six  cents  an  hour.  No  license  is  appropriated  for  the  former  and  $80,000  for 

reanired  for  an  engineer,  and  any  person  of  in-  the   latter.     Additional   bnildings   at   other 

telligence  can  learn  all  the  details  of  manage-  State  institiitions  were  authorized,  among  them 

ment  in  one  or  two  lessons.    The  naphtha-  a  new  bailding  at  the  State  Uniyersity  to  be 

launches  are  built  up  to  40  feet  in  length,  but  known  as  the  Qrant  Memorial  Hall,  and  to  be 

the  most  popular  and  useful  sizes  are  from  18  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  military  department 

to  25  feet,  costing  from  $600  to  $1,200.    The  of  the  university  and  for  a  gymnasium.     A 

naphtha-launches  have  already  made  their  way  tax  of  three  fourths  of  a  mill  is  levied  for  1887 

to  most  of  the  maritime  countries  of  the  world,  and  1888,  to  be  used  in  completing  the  State 

even  to  India  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Oapitol.    Other  acts  are  as  follow : 

for  the  present,  at  least,  they  seem  to  be  the 

most  perfect  vessels  of  their  class  in  the  market.  ^«5!?;*^5.*.,®***®  ^^  *lHl^®*f^ -f^*"  "^ 

^   HKBRASKA.    ttiiti  €fmuc«t-^The  follow-  da^^^a^^wwB  tocxtermiDBte  d^ 

ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  To  authorize  oountiai,  precinots.  towns,  cities,  and 

Governor,  John  M.  Thayer,  Republican ;  Lieu-  school  districts,  to  compromise  tneir  indebtedness, 

tenant-Governor,  H.  H.  Shedd ;  Secretary  of  •nd  to  issue  new  bonds  therefor. 

State,  George  L.  Laws:  Treasurer,  Oharies  H.  ,  f^.?^^  for  the  mooipomtion  of  aties  of  60.000 

inTMi  '  J      A  **  J  -7^      IT    V    T»  V      \_'    A  a/  inhabitants  or  over,  to  be  known  as  cities  of  the  metro- 

Willard ;  Auditor,  H.  A.  Babcock ;  Attorney-  poUtan  class. 

General,  William  Leese ;    Superintendent  of  To  incoiTvorate  dties  of  less  than  60,000  and  more 

Public  Instruction,  George  B.  Lane;  Chief- Jus-  than  25,000  inhabitants,  to  be  known  as  cities  of  the 

tice  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt,  Samuel  Maxwell ;  *'g^^J|jJ^  ^^  powere  of  cities  of  over  5  ooo  ind  less 

Associates,  Amasa  Oobb  and  M.  B.  Reese.  ^^^^  26^  inhJbitants,  known  as  ciUes  if  the  second 

Legldaflve  Scatak — ^A  contest  for  the  seat  m  daas. 


the  United  States  Senate,  held  by  Oharies  H.       Providing  special  regulations  for  secret  sodetiea 

Van  Wyck,  occupied  the  early  days  of  the  ses-  "^d  assodations.  ,  „  „t 

sion.    The  Senator  himself  was  a  candidate  for  ^Ci^rt^e  counties  of  Arthur,  Grant,  McPhcn^^ 

re-election,  and  enjoyed  the  earnest  support  of  Giving  county  boards  the  power  to  borrow  money 
a  considerable  number  of  his  own  party,  but  a  and  issue  bonds  for  the  coustraction  of  necessary 
larger  portion  were  bitterly  opposeid  to  his  as-  county  buildings.  ,  .  , 
pirations.  Finding  himself  scarcely  able  to  Poiroi^ng  county  judges  to  i^nt  aufliori^to  ad- 
obtain  the  caucus  nomination,  he  determined  '^^:^!^^S^^  "^  ""^  ^^  ^*****^  ^" 
to  override  party  allegiance  and  to  secure  a  re-  Amending  the  election  laws  for  metropolitan  cities 
election  by  the  aid  of  Democratic  votes  as  an  and  cities  of  the  first  class. 

Independent  candidate.    In  order  to  accom-       To  protoct  primanr  elections  and  conventions  of 

plish  this,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  prevent  ^^  P*'^'  *"*^  ^  P'"^^  ^^^"^^  committed 
a  Republican  caucus  by  keeping  his  Republican       Revising  the  laws  rekting  to  the  militia, 
friends  away  from  such  a  meeting.    He  so  far       Requiring  eveiy  person  who  shall  hereafter  engajre 

succeeded  as  to  postpone  the  caucus  until  two  in  the  practioe  of  dentistiy  to  fUe  with  the  oounty 

joint  ballots  had  been  teken,  on  the  last  of  clwk  a  diploma  ftom  some  reputable  dental  coUege. 

Uch  he  came  withio  7  votes  of  the  prize.  Hc;SSlhf  bttsWr^S^^ 

On  this  second  ballot,  taken  on  January  20,       Providing  a  new  law  rogaiding  the  duties  of  the 

Van  Wyck  received  60  votes,  Algernon  8.  State  Inspector  of  Oils. 

Paddock  18,  Adoniram  J.  Weaver  16,  and  all       Providing  the  manner  in  which  railrrwd  companies 

others  48.    More  than  two  thirds  of  the  Demo-  ^r^^^^^^^^""^  °^®'  ^^  educational  and 

crats  voted  for  Van  Wyck.    In  the  RepubUcMi       Pennitting  raifroads  to  purchase,  lease,  or  otiierwipe 

caucus  held  after  this  ballot,  ex-Senator  Al-  control  other  roods  which  form  a  continuous  line 

gemon  S.  Paddock  was  nominated  on  the  fif-  with  the  purohasing  road  or  wUl,  when  completed, 

teenth  baUot  by  a  vote  of  59  to  86  for  N.  V.  fo™  ?i»ch.  .    ,  v        v      m     ^  * 

Harlan.    Van  Wyck  w«,  the  leading  oandi-  t.^^rS'^SS^.'^d'ttS^^St^' 

date  for  eleven  ballots,  receiving  on  the  first  cents  per  mile.      ^^  ^  T»e  © 

44  votes,  only  4  less  than  a  minority.    On  the       Amending  the  railroad  law  by  inserting  provinons 

following  day  Paddock  was  elected  by  a  vote  to  prevent  pooling,  relative  to  longer  and  shorter 

of  98  to  82  for  John  A.  MoShane,  Democrat  hauls  and  otherwise.  v^_*  . 

A  «^^...,i.^.«  .^k.v^i  1--,  -r—  i...«^i  ««  ♦».;-       To  prohibit  non-resident  aliens  from  hereafter 

A  compulsory  school  law  was  passed  at  this  aoquinng  real  estate  in  the  State,  and  proriding  that 

session  which  requires  children  between  eight  when  such  persons  already  faoldinff  reel  estate  shall 

and  fourteen  years  to  attend  a  public  or  private  die  their  property  shall  escheat  to  the  State,  shall  ho 

school  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  spprajsed,  and  the  appraised  value  paid  to  the  heirs 

The  penalty  is  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  for  each  ^'  otiier  persons  entitled  to  it. 
.  ,  5^.    ""i  •«  "  vf'"  •^" .  ^  "  *•'  "^""*"  J.  xITi         Amending  the  revenue  laws, 
violation  of  the  law.     Another  act  redistncts       To  compel  railroad  corporations  and  others  to  make 

the   State  for  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  keep  in  repair  suitable  crossings. 
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Btgnlatiog  the  maaagement  of  pablio  sehoolt  in  SimaHtiL — ^The  total  number  of  scLool  chil* 

in^poljtMi  citiea.  j,^u  reported  for  the  year  was  279,982,  againat 

Providinff  for  a  oenaus  of  all  ex-aoldiera,  BaUoxa,  and  q^o  n^A  Av  i  ofiA  «n<i  oau  aaa  #a»  i  oak      tu^ 

mariDca  RJlding  in  the  State.  262,006  for  1886  fwd  283,060  for  1885.    The 

Proriding  for  the  sale  of  mU  nnaold  landa  belonging  aemi-aoDQal  apportionment  of  mcome  from  the 

to  the  State  lying  in  the  city  of  Lincoln.  State  aohool  fond  made  in  December  gives  to 

Extending  for  ten  yepa  from  0<<ober,  1889,  the  each  pupil  an  average  of  $1.19.    This  income 

Me  of  the  State  Penitcntiaiy  and  of  the  convict  j^  derived  tm  follows: 


U 

labor  therein. 

Granting  telegraph  and  telephone  oompaniea  the    Intewrt on Umted8ut«a beoat .IS5  !5 

right  of  way  along  public  hjffhwaya,  and  providing  a    ffj!!?L~  ***^  ***^' JtoS  ? 

penalty  for  interference  with  the  aame.  intwwtMoi^iii^htia;::::::;::;:;;::::;::;:;  ^»  w 

To  accept  the  proviaionB  of  an  act  of  Congresa  ea-    Interaet  oo  dtatiiet  bosda 60  00 

tabliahing  agricultural  experiment  atations  in  the  va-    LetM  aebool-kads 64,8«7  88 

riona  States.  PriTata  seeiiiMes S,«lt  00 

AboUahing  aireat  and  imprisonment  in  civil  actions  _^                                                     aSTLwM 

•or  debt.  a w«i ■wviuik •*.••.•••••......•••..•••••••  ^oosiww  so 

Exempting  from  attachment  and  levy  or  sale  on  State  IiitttatliMv— The  number  of  convicts  at 

execuUon  all  pension-money  and  all  property  pur-  the  State  Prison  on  the  first  day  of  December 

chaaed  or  improved  exclusively  therewith.  ___  oo^   «•«  «.«^.a<>.a  -r^^  .;«>  ^,^X^  ♦k^  ««*A»;/vn. 

Punishing  provocation  to  assault  ?•■  **?^  ***  ]S^^  ^^  *?  "?^®  ^^  previous 

To  define  and  puniah  the  crime  of  larceny  from  the  December.    The  Insane  Hospital  at  the  same 

person.  date  contained  899  inmates,  of  whom  216  were 

Raising  the  age  of  oonaent  in  females  to  fifteen  yoaia.  males  and  188  females.    In  the  State  Indnstrial 

^i:\^^o^  ^n^^r^itJ^S:  "*''^'  "'  "''*'•  total  of  191.    Since  the  estiblishment  of  this 

To  Buppnea  the  ciicniation^  advertiaune.  and  vend-  School  there  have  been  confined  288  boys  and 

insr  of  ooaoene  and  immoral  hteratureana  artidea  of  61  girls,  or  299  in  all. 

indecent  and  immoral  uao,  and  to  confiscate  such  PeWlcaL— An  election  was  held  in  November 

^  pJihibit  gtain^ealew,  pc«ons,  or  corporationa  ^  <*<»«»  •  J°^^J«  <>' J^®  Supreme  Court  and 

of  any  kind,  fftm  combininTor  entering  \nto  any  two  regents  of  the  State  University.    Chief- 

agreement  to  pool  or  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  for  grain,  Justice  Maxwell  was  renominated  by  the  Re- 

hoffa,  cattle,  or  stock  of  any  Jund.  publicans.     The  vote  for  Justice  was:   Maz- 

.J^l.^?^' •^f A*^  ^? Sii^o^L^  ^^1^  well,  86,726 ;  O'Day  (Democrat),  66,648 ;  Ed- 

the  State  General  ftmd,  and  $8S.202.68  ftom  the  In-  „Jl^  !j  ^yl*.\    o  aok  ,    AKi^f*  /T>*Jlit;K;l{/«««\ 

aane  Hoepital  ftmd  to  tie  General  ftind.  g«fton  (Labor),  2,636 ;  Abbott  (Prohibition), 

^  7,869.    B.  B.  Davis  and  George  Roberts  (Re- 

TataittiB»'-The  total  assessed  valuation  of  publicans)  were  elected  regents, 

the  State  for  the  year  aggregated  $160,606,-  HEmEKLANDfli  a  kingdom  in  western  £u- 

266.26,  as  against  $148,982,670.61  for  1886.  rope.  According  to  the  Constitution  confirmed 

The  value  of  improved  land  was  $87,271,488;  by  royal  decree  on  October  14,  and  proclaimed 

of  unimproved  land,  $29,190,116.    The  assess-  on  November  8,  1848,  the  king  exercises  the 

ment  also  includes  487,460  horses  valued  at  legislative  power  ico^jointly  with   the   two 

$9,186,101 ;  1,826,106  cattle  valued  at  $8,789,-  houses  of  the  States-General.    The  89  mem- 

049,  and  1,199,242  hogs  valued  at  $1,861,408.  hers  of  the  upper  house  are  elected  by  the 

lalrsadii — A  total  of  8,880  miles  of  railroad  provincial  assemblies  from  the  highest  tax- 
was  assessed  this  year  at  $28,668,162.26.  The  payers.  The  86  members  of  the  second 
assessment  for  1886  was  upon  2,984  miles  val-  chamber  are  chosen  by  the  votes  of  all  Nether- 
ued  at  $19,468,188.86.  The  year  has  been  one  landers  of  full  age  who  are  domiciled  and  pay 
of  unusual  activity  in  railroad  construction,  a  certain  amount  of  direct  taxes.  The  second 
1,101  miles  having  been  completed  upon  seven-  chamber  alone  has  the  initiative  of  legislation. 
teen  difiTerent  lines.  Only  one  State,  Kansas,  The  reigning  King  is  WiUem  III,  born  Feb. 
with  2,070  miles  constructed,  exceeds  this.  19, 1817,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Willem  II, 

A  decision  of  importance  under  the  railroad  March  17,  1849.    The  King  presides  at  the 

law,  passed  this  year,  was  rendered  by  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet. 

State  Supreme  Court  in  November.    The  act  The  Council  of  Ministers  U  composed  of  the 

provides,  among  other  thingis  that  all   the  following  heads  of  departments:   Minister  of 

charges  made  for  service  rendered,  or  to  be  Foreign  Affairs,  A.  P.  G.  van  Kamebeek; 

rendered,  by  any  railway  company  in  the  State,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  J.  Heemskerk  Az; 

in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property.  Minister  of  Justice,  Baron  M.  W.  du  Tour  van 

shall  be  reasonable  and  just,  and  gives  to  the  Bellinchave;  Minister  of  Finance,  J.  C.  Bloem ; 

State  Board  of  Transportation  power  to  en-  Minister  of  the  Colonies  J.  P.  Sprenger  van 

foroe  the  act.    The  court  decided  that  the  £yk ;  Minister  of  the  Waterstaat,  Commerce, 

Board  of  Transportation  had  authority  to  de-  and  Industry,  J.  N.  Brastert,  appointed  in 

termine,  in  the  drst  instance,  what  are  Just  and  1887;   Minister  of  War,  Maj.-Gen.  A.  W.  P. 

reasonable  charges  for  the  services  rendered,  Weitzel;  Minister  of  Marine,  F.  C.  Tromp. 

or  to  be  rendered,  and  that  the  power  to  de-  Area  aid  Pepaladea.— The  kingdom  has  an 

cide  what  is  a  Just  rate  and  charge  carried  with  area  of  88,000  square  kilometres,  and  a  popu- 

it  the  power  to  fix  and  establish  such  rate  and  lation  which,  on  Dec.  81,  1886,  was  computed 

charge,  although  such  power  was  not  expressly  at  4,890,867,  being  183  to  the  square  kilometre, 

given  by  the  statute.  of  which  2,174,001  were  males  and  2,216,866 
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females.  The  nnmber  of  marriages  in  1886 
wasdO,298;  births,  158,668;  deaths,  108,046; 
sarplas  of  births  over  deaths,  55,612.  The 
popalation  in  1879,  when  the  kst  oensas  was 
token,  was  4,012,698,  and  was  divided  io  re- 
spect to  religion  into  2,469,814  Protestants, 
1,439,137  Catholics,  81,693  Israelites,  and  22,- 
049  of  other  faiths.  The  following  are  the 
most  popolons  cities  and  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants :  Amsterdam,  878,686 ;  Botterdam, 
190,546;  the  Hagne,  143,626;  Utrecht,  79,- 
166;  Groningen,  51,821;  Haarlem,  48,159; 
Amhem,  47,285 ;  Leyden,  45,611. 

CMimerfe. — The  total  valae  of  the  imports 
for  domestic  consumption  in  1885  was  1,091,- 
488,000  guilders;  of  the  exports  of  domestic 
products,  891,086,000  guilders.  The  imports 
from  European  countries  amounted  to  878,- 
481,000  guilders,  in  which  the  importations 
from  the  German  ZoUverein  are  represented 
by  274,716,000,  and  those  from  the  Hanseatic 
cities  by  23,188,000  guilders,  those  from  Great 
Britain  by  269,046,000  guilders,  those  from 
Belgium  by  161,585,000  guilders,  those  from 
Bussia  by  76,803,000  guilders,  those  from 
France  by  18,875,000  guilders,  and  those  from 
Spain  by  17,826,000  guilders,  Sweden  and 
Norway  coming  next  with  9,182,000  guilders, 
and  then  Italy  with  4,803,000  guilders.  Of  the 
exports  to  European  countries,  of  the  total 
value  of  813,095,000  guilders,  the  exports  to 
the  Zollverein  made  888,997,000,  and  those  to 
the  Hanseatic  cities  17,048,000  guilders,  those 
to  Great  Britain  229,274,000  guilders,  those  to 
Belgium  127,830,000  guilders,  those  to  Italy 
14,576,000  guilders,  those  to  France  8,976,000 
guilders,  those  to  Sweden  and  Norway  7,994,- 
000  guilders,  those  to  Denmark  7,806,000 
guilders.  Out  of  the  total  imports  from  Amer- 
ican countries,  amounting  to  78,609,000  guild- 
ers, those  from  the  United  States  are  repre- 
sented by  55,609,000  guilders,  and  out  of 
27,179,000  guilders  of  exports  of  Dutch  prod- 
ucts to  the  countries  of  North  and  South 
America  26,399,000  guilders  went  to  the 
United  States.  The  imports  from  Asiatic 
countries  amounted  to  86,569,000  guilders,  to 
which  British  India  contributed  87,264,000 
guilders.  The  exports  to  Asia  and  the  trade 
with  all  other  countries  were  trifling,  excepting 
the  commerce  with  Java  and  the  Dutch  West 
Indies,  which  is  represented  by  98,460,000 
guilders  of  imports  and  47,377,000  of  exports. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export 
and  their  vidues  in  1885  were  as  follow  in 
guilders : 


aruoub. 

Inportb 

Kzpcvli. 

Iron  and  eteel 

Gnflden. 

18«,4.'W,000 

nfi,988,000 

188,161,000 

85,00%000 

82,980.000 

19,807,000 

A09&,(K)0 

4,948,000 

62,000 

OvMm. 
92,801,000 

Textiles  and  textile  materials ; . 

Oreals  and  floor x , 

101,828,000 

65,889,000 

1,414.000 

Ooal 

Rice 

12,016,000 

874,000 

81.069,000 

Mineral  oil 

Coffee 

Butter 

00,604,000 

Cheese 

12,001,000 

Havlgatioi.  —  The  total  nnmber  of  sailing- 
vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  Holland  in  1885 
was  2,826,  of  1,773,542  metric  tons,  of  which 
968,  of  784,669  tons,  sailed  nnder  the  Nether- 
lands flag.  The  nnmber  cleared  was  2,810,  of 
1,795,854  cubic  metres'  burden,  of  which  977, 
of  734,569  metric  tons,  were  Dutch.  The 
steamers  that  were  entered  numbered  5,696,  of 
9,984,351  metric  tons,  and  of  tiiese  1,484,  of 
2,975,203  tons,  were  Dutch.  The  steamera 
that  were  cleared  numbered  5,604,  of  9,778,389 
metric  tons,  of  which  1,488,  of  2,904^660 
tons,  were  registered  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  commercial  marine  on  Jan.  1,  1885, 
consisted  of  634  sailing-vessels,  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  650,003  cubic  metres,  and  106 
steamships,  of  an  aggregate  measurement  of 
806,883  cubic  metres. 

RailnNMis,  PwIb,  aad  Tdcgiaph&— The  length 
of  railroads  in  operation  on  Dec.  81, 1885,  was 
2,372  kilometres.  The  letters  conveyed 
through  the  post-office  in  1886  numbered,  with 
the  postal-cards,  87,582,607,  and  the  journals 
50,443,163.  The  telegraphs,  which  are  owned 
by  the  state,  had  a  total  length  of  4,700  kUo- 
metres  at  the  end  of  1885. 

The  Amy. — The  permanent  army  in  1886 
numbered  2,841  officers  and  63,230  men,  in- 
cluding reserves.  The  militia,  called  the  Schut- 
teryen,  is  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  active, 
organized  in  212  companies,  and  numbering 
38,188  men,  and  the  sedentary,  of  which  there 
are  89  battalions,  numbering  77,108  men. 

The  army  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  which 
is  recruited  by  enlistment  in  £urope  and  in  the 
East  Indies,  numbered  13,680  European  and 
15,369  natives,  making  a  total  of  29,049  sol- 
diers, not  including  the  officers,  1,371  in  num- 
ber. The  various  bodies  of  militia  in  the  East 
Indies  numbered  8,704  men,  of  whom  3,878 
were  Europeans. 

Hie  Havy. — The  naval  forces  of  the  kingdom 
in  July,  1887,  consisted  of  24  armor-dads,  27 
cruisers,  10  side-wheel  steamers,  30  gunboats 
for  coast-defense,  27  torpedo-boats,  and  26 
other  vessels.  The  iron-clad  ileet  comprised  6 
turret- ships  with  rams,  7  monitor-rams,  6  other 
monitors,  and  6  vessels  for  river-defense.  The 
navy  was  manned  by  7,204  sailors  and  2,287 
marines. 

FfauuMM. — ^The  revenue  is  estimated  in  the 
budget  for  1887  at  115,973,076  guilders,  and 
the  expenditure  at  132,267,669  guilders.  The 
yield  of  direct  taxes  is  reckoned  at  26,623,000 
guilders;  excise.  42,840,000  guilders;  stamps, 
registration,  and  succession  daties,  22,008,600 
florins;  customs,  4,912,000  guilders;  postal 
6,650,000  guilders ;  domains,  2,400,000  guild- 
ers; rfdlroads,  2,080,000  guilders;  telegraphs, 
1,092,100;  other  receipts,  8,972,476  guilders. 
The  expenditare  for  the  service  of  the  debt  is 
set  down  at  83,871,814  guilders;  for  the 
Waterstaat  and  public  works,  28,666,896 
guilders;  for  the  army,  20,886,989  guilders; 
for  the  navy,  12,386,000  guilders;  for  the  de- 
partment of  the  interior,  10,195,018  guilders; 
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iDdemnifieatton  of  commnnes  for  the  rappres-  Banca,  Billiton,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Molnccas, 

sion  of  the  oetroiy  8,670,000  guilders ;  finaDcial  part  of  New  Guinea,  Timor,  Bali,  and  other 

administration,  7,774,685  guilders ;  department  islands,  have  a  total  area  of  about  1,728,000 

of  justice,  6,108,669  guilders;   loss  from  the  square  kilometres,  and  a  native  population  esti- 

demonetization  of  silver  under  the  law  of  April  mated  at  8,400,000  souls.     The  number  of 

27,  1884,  6,000,000  guilders ;  public  worship,  Europeans  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1884 

1,978,660   guilders;    foreign    affairs,  681,161  was  46,837,  of  whom  87,680  were  in  Java;  the 

guilders ;  civil  list,  660,000  guilders ;  expenses  number  of  Chinese,  864,028 ;  the  number  of 

of  the  Cabinet,  616,007  guilders;  unforeseen  Arabs,  16,194;  the  number  of  Hindus  and 

expenses,  60,000  guilders.  others,  8,824.    Batavia,  the  political  capital, 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt  in  1887,  in-  had  a  population  of  89,401  soals.    Other  im- 

cluding  16,000,000  guilders  of  paper  money,  portant  cities  are  Soerabaya  with  128,177,  and 

was  1,069,182,460  guilders,  ana  the  interest  Samarang  with  68,928  inhabitants.  The  budget 

charge  was  88,271,804  guilders,  as  compared  for  1887  estimates  the  revenue  at  188,661,682 

with  a  capital  in  1886  of  1,066,822,450  guilders  guilders  and  the  expenditure  at  186,899,968 

and  an  interest  charge  of  84,889,288  guilders,  guilders.    The  imports  of  merchandise  in  1886 

The  saving  in  the  annual  interest  charged  was  bad  a  total  value  of  128,869,000  guilders;  the 

effected  by  the  conversion  of  4  per  cent,  stock  exports,  186,129,000  guilders.    The  imports  of 

into  8(  per  cents.  specie  were  16,499,0<K)  guilders ;  the  exports. 

The  concession  to  the  Bank  of  the  Nether-  2,942,000  guilders.  The  value  of  the  exports 
lands  was  prolonged  in  1887  till  1914.  The  of  coffee  in  1884  was  49,162,000  guilders: 
capital  is  nxed  at  20,000,000  guilders,  which  sugar, 71,807,000 guilders;  tin,  8,289,000 guild- 
must  be  partly  invested  in  public  funds.  All  ers;  indigo,  8,988,000  guilders;  hides  and  skins, 
profits  over  6  percent,  are  divided  between  2,097,000  guilders;  cloves  and  nutmegs,  1,899,- 
the  stockholders  and  the  Government,  except  000 guilders;  rice,  1,467,000  guilders;  tobacco, 
one  tenth  laid  aside  as  a  reserve  fund.  16,879,000  guilders ;  tea,  1,774,000  guilders ; 

EiteidM  if  the  Fruehlse.— The  Legislature  in  gambler,  2,270,000  guilders ;  gutta-percha,  3,- 
1887  adopted  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Ministry  840,000  guilders ;  gum,  4,628,000  guilders;  pep- 
that  increases  the  number  of  electors  from  per,2,  668,000  guilders ;  rattan,8,200,000  guild- 
180,000  to  800,000.  The  principle  of  the  bill  ers.  The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
was  approved  by  the  Chamber  on  March  23.  commerce  that  were  entered  at  the  porta  of  the 
All  soldiers,  except  commissioned  ofScers,  are  Netherlandish  East  Indies  in  1886  was  4,749, 
excluded  from  the  franchise.  The  electoral  of  the  aggregate  capacity  of  8,201,199  cubic 
law  defining  the  qualifications  of  voters  passed  metres.  In  the  beginning  of  1887  there  were 
the  Chamber  on  June  14.  The  franchise  is  ex-  in  operation  on  the  island  of  Java  940  kilo- 
tended  to  all  who  pay  10  guilders  in  personal  metres  of  railroads.  The  Government  contem- 
or  land  taxes,  as  well  as  to  lodgers.  Amend-  plates  the  construction  of  a  line  on  the  island 
ments  aiming  at  a  still  wider  franchise  were  of  Sumatra  from  Mocara  Ealaban  through  Fort 
resolutely  opposed  by  the  Cabinet,  and  were  de  Hock,  the  seat  of  government^  to  the  Bay 
rejected.  Under  the  former  electoral  law,  en-  of  Brandewyns,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
acted  in  1878,  the  limitation  was  from  20  to  the  coal-fields  on  the  Umoili  river.  The  rail- 
160  guilders  of  direct  taxes.  The  first  Chamber  road  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  six  years 
adopted  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Constitu-  at  a  cost  of  16,000,000  guilders.  The  cool- 
tion  on  November  5.  After  the  promulgation  beds  are  supposed  to  contain  200,000,000 
of  the  statute,  November  80,  the  Chambers  tons,  and  the  Government  expects  to  make  a 
were  dissolved  in  order  that  elections  might  be  profit  of  600,000  guilders  a  year.  The  receipts 
held  under  the  new  law.  of  the  state  lines  in  1886  were  4,260,677  guild- 

SMlaM  Dbtvkttcc* — Domela  Nieuwenhuis,  a  ers,  and  the  expenses  2,855,665  guilders;  the 
wealthy  Socialist  and  the  acknowledged  head  receipts  of  the  Netherlands  India  Railway 
of  the  party,  was  condemned  to  one  yearns  soli-  Company  were  8,537,156  guilders,  and  the 
tary  confinement  for  lese-majesty  in  1886.  In  expenses  1,486,128  guilders.  The  length  of 
January,  1887,  the  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  state  lines  of  telegraph  in  1886  was  6,766 
the  Court  of  Cassation.  On  the  King's  birth-  kilometres,  with  7,806  kilometres  of  wires, 
day,  the  Socialists  of  Amsterdam,  who  mani-  The  lines  in  Java  had  a  length  of  8,629  kilo- 
fested  much  indignation  at  the  fate  of  their  metres,  while  2,068  kilometres  were  on  the 
leader,  held  a  meeting  with  closed  doors.  The  island  of  Sumatra.  The  number  of  paid  mes- 
police  broke  open  the  hall.  The  persons  inside  sages  in  1885  was  870,629,  including  91,100  in- 
received  them  with  revolver  snots,  and  the  temational  dispatches. 

police  fired  back.    Twenty-lhree  persons  were        Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana  has  an  area  of 

carried  to  the  hospital,  some  of  whom  had  re-  119,321  square  kilometres,  and  contained  74,182 

oeived  fatal  wounds.  inhabitants  in  1884.  The  capital  is  Paramaribo, 

Celi»lM.  Java  and  Madura,  with  an  area  of  the  population  of  which  was  25,444.  There 
181,783  square  kilometres,  had  a  population  in  were  98  marriages,  1,962  births,  and  1,522 
1884  of  20,931,654  persons,  of  whom  20,666,-  deaths  recorded  in  the  colony  in  1885.  The 
610  were  natives.  The  other  Dutch  possessions  population,  exclusive  of  Indians  and  the  sav- 
in the  East  Indies,  embracing  Sumatra,  Riouw,  ago  colonic:*  of  escaped  negro  slaves,  was  reck- 
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oned  on  Dec.  81, 1885,  at  67,182  persons,  of 
whom  29,481  were  of  tiie  male  ana  27,701  of 
the  female  sex.  The  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  1887  were  estimated  in  the  budget  at 
1,614,282  guilders,  and  the  revenue  at  1,807,- 
148  guilders. 

The  oolonj  of  Cura(^ao  or  the  Dutch  An- 
tilles comprises  the  islands  of  Gnracao,  Bonaire, 
Aruba,  part  of  St.  Martin,  St.  Eustatins,  and 
Saba.  Their  combined  area  is  1,180  square 
kilometres,  and  their  population  44,784.  On 
Dec.  81,  1885,  the  sedentary  population  was 
computed  to  be  44,410  persons,  comprising 
20,090  males  and  24,820  females.  The  number 
of  marriages  in  1885  was  142 ;  of  births,  1,640 ; 
of  deaths,  1.014.  The  revenue  for  1887  is  es- 
timated at  685,051  guilders,  and  the  expendi- 
ture at  the  same  figure. 

NEVADA.  State  GeveniBCBt— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Christopher  0.  Stevenson,  Republican; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Henry  0.  Davis ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  John  M.  Dormer;  Treasm^er, 
George  Tufly ;  Comptroller,  J.  F.  Hallock ;  At- 
torney-General, John  F.  Alexander;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  W.  0.  Dovey ; 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  O.  R. 
Leonard;  Associate  Justices,  C.  H.  Belknap 
and  Thomas  P.  Hawley. 

LcglditiTe  ScsbIm. — The  thirteenth  biennial 
Legislature  met  on  the  8d  of  January,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  sixty  days.  Ex-United  States 
Senator  William  M.  Stewart,  Republican,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  United  States  Senator  James 
G.  Fair,  receiving  48  votes  in  both  houses,  to 
14  for  George  W.  Cassidy,  the  Democratic 
nominee.  Stewart  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican caucus  without  a  contest.  The  legis- 
lation of  the  session  embraces  an  act  requiring 
fljl  voters  to  take  an  oath  against  polygamy,  an 
act  authorizing  the  issue  of  4-per-cent.  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $161,000  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  State  fund,  and  the  following  acts 
and  resolutions : 

Providing  for  the  manner  of  fiubmitting  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  the  voters  of  tlie  State. 

For  the  better  preservation  of  titles  to  mining- 
claims. 

Authorizing  county  oommif^sioners  to  bring  suit 
against  persons  or  corporationH  depositing  sawcmst  in 
the  waters  of  the  State. 

Prohibiting  and  punishing  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  dynamite  machines  or  other  devices,  in  destruction 
of  human  life  and  property. 

Protecting  deer,  antelope,  mountain-sheep,  and  elk, 
from  January  1  to  September  1. 

Releasing  insolvent  debtors  on  payment  of  50  per 
cent,  of  indebtedncsa. 

Providing  for  a  State  Immigration  Bureau. 

Forbidding  houses  of  prostitution  within  400  yards 
of  public-school  houses,  or  upon  the  public  thorough- 
faro  of  any  village. 

Changing  the  legal  rate  of  interest  from  10  per  cent, 
to  7  per  cent. 

Prohibiting  the  sale  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  to- 
bacco to  minors  under  18  years. 

Fixing  the  poll-tax  at  $8. 

Constituting  the  Governor,  State  Comptroller,  and 
State  Treasurer  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  State  indigent  insane. 


Prohibiting  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  to  Indians. 

To  establish  a  State  weather-service  station. 

To  punifth  false  pretenses  in  obtaining  registration 
of  cattle  and  other  animals. 

Providing  for  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  in  the 
State. 

Authoriang  the  county  of  Lincoln  to  issue  bonds 
to  aid  in  railroad  construction. 

To  establish  and  provide  for  an  Indian  school  in 
Ormsby  County. 

Granting  the  consent  of  the  State  to  the  annexation 
of  southern  Idaho. 

Offering  a  bounty  for  the  destmction  of  ooyoCes, 
lynxes,  and  California  lions. 

Creating  a  new  Capitol  Commission. 

Providing  for  the  proof  of  Indian  war-claims  against 
the  State. 

Bequiring  partners  in  business  to  file  a  certificate  of 
partnership,  with  the  names  of  each  putner. 

To  prevent  the  importation  and  sale  of  diseased  ani- 
mala. 

To  encourage  the  construction  of  the  Nevada  and 
Southwestern  Railroad. 

To  prevent  drunkenness  in  ofllce,  and  to  punish  it. 

For  the  preservation  of  fiah  in  Humboldt  river  and 
its  tributanes. 

Repealing  the  tax  on  dogs. 

Providing  a  penalty  for  driving  diseased  live-stock, 
or  allowing  it  to  run  at  large. 

ConaolioBting  the  offices  of  county  superintendent 
of  schools  and  district  attorney. 

To  encourage  the  construction  of  the  Nevada,  Idaho, 
and  Montana  Railroad. 

Consolidating  the  offices  of  sheriff  and  county  asses- 
sor, and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  assistant 
assessors. 

Enabling  the  owners  of  irrigating  ditehea  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  waste-ditches  or  flumes  through 
the  land  of  others,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  cany  off 
surplus  waters. 

To  regulate  and  license  mutual  life  associationa. 

Consolidating  the  offices  of  county  clerk  and  county 
treasurer. 

Providing  for  the  acceptance  of  surety  companies  as 
sureties  on  oonds  required  by  law. 

To  provide  for  the  recording  of  births  and  deaths 
in  eacn  county. 

Licensing  hurdy-gurdy  houses  and  dance-houses  or 
concert-saloona. 

Granting  convicts  six  days*  commutation  of  sen- 
tence in  every  month  for  good  behavior,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  prison  authorities. 

AboliKhing  the  office  of  road  supervisor. 

Providing  a  bounty  for  the  sinking  of  artesian  welLs. 

Giving  every  person  who  shall  contract  to  purchase 
land  from  the  State,  and  has  paid  money  unoer  such 
contract,  the  ri^ht  to  exclusive  possesion,  if  no  actual 
adverse  possession  existed  in  another  at  the  time  of 
such  contract,  and  the  right  to  defend  such  possession 
at  law  or  in  equity  as  if  an  owner  in  fee. 

Requiring  all  doors  in  public  buildings  to  open  out- 
ward. 

Repealiiig  the  law  making  the  practice  of  treating 
with  intoxicating  liquors  in  public  nlacee  unlawful. 

An  act  to  encourage  minmg  declares  that  "  every 
contract,  patent,  or  oeed  hereafter  made  by  the  State 
or  the  autnorized  agents  thereof  shall  contain  a  pro- 
vision expressly  reserving  all  mines  of  gold^  silver, 
copper,  lead,  cinnabar,  or  other  valuable  mineraU ; 
and  the  State,  for  itself  and  its  grantees,  hereby  dis- 
claims any  interest  m  mineral  lands  selected  by  the 
State  on  account  of  anv  grant  from  the  United  States. 
All  persons  desiring  titles  to  mines  upon  lands  which 
have  been  selected  oy  the  State  roust  obtain  such  tiUe 
from  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  suoh  selec- 
tion.'' It  further  declares  that  any  citizen  may  enter 
upon  these  selected  lands,  whether  sold  or  unsold  by 
the  State,  and  explore  for  minerals  and  mine  tbcm 
when  found,  under  the  laws  of  miners  and  of  the 
United  States.    U'  improvements  have  been  made  upon 
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tbeM  lands  hj  purchMen,  such  improTementa  may  der  the  age  of  21  is  14,286,  and  the  nmnber  of 

baoofldemnedTfortheuBeaandpuTpoaes  of  mining  in  children  under  the  same  age,  white,  colored, 

like  manner  as  private  property  la  condemned  and    ^^,i  nuiw.^^^  i^ia  Ko»r      -n^^-  *-u^  -.-. 

taken  for  public  uao.    '^iiming  for  cold  and  other  '^^  Chinese,  is  14,587.    Dnnng  the  year  over 

minerals  is  the  paramomit  interest  orihe  State  and  $08,000  was  apportioned  from  the  State  school 

is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  use."  fand  among  the  schools  of  the  State.    The  re- 

Censtltitlwial   Aaeidneite.  —  Of    the    three  mainder  in  this  fund  at  the  beginning  of  the 

amendments,  which  were  voted  upon  at  the  year  was  $147,682.58. 

November  election  in  1886,  but  were  not  le-  The  State  University,  which  was  removed 
gaily  proposed  or  adopted,  owing  to  defective  from  £Iko  to  Reno  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
procedure  in  the  Legislature  of  1888  and  at  of  1885,  has  been  established  at  the  latter  place, 
the  polls,  only  ooe,  prescribing  an  easier  meth-  and  was  put  into  full  working  condition  this 
od  of  constitutional  amendment,  was  passed  year.  The  university  building  is  a  substantial 
again  by  the  Legislature  this  year.  As  this  brick  structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $20,- 
amendmont  was  legally  passed  at  the  session  000,  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  It  wao 
of  1885,  it  has  now  been  legally  adopted  at  first  opened  for  pupils  in  March,  1886,  and 
two  successive  sessions,  as  required  by  the  Con-  fifty-six  had  been  admitted  before  the  close  of 
stitution,  and  is  ready  for  submisrion  to  the  peo-  that  year.  The  faculty  then  consisted  of  two 
pie  according  to  the  method  prescribed  by  the  professors,  and  a  president  was  added  during 
liegislature.  This  method,  as  established  by  a  the  present  year.  A  preparatory  course  of  two 
general  law  this  year,  provides  for  a  popi^ar  years,  a  university  course,  and  a  normal-school 
vote  at  the  general  election  next  after  the  sec-  course  are  established.  The  legislative  ap- 
ond  passage  by  the  Legislature.  It  will  there-  propriation  for  it  in  1887  and  1888  amounts  to 
fore  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  the  second  $22,600,  exclusive  of  the  building-fund, 
time  in  November,  1888.  At  that  election  ten  State  PrteMu— The  number  of  convicts  in  the 
other  amendments,  which  received  the  ap-  State  Prison  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  was 
proval  of  the  Legislature  this  year  for  the  182.  The  C09t  of  maintaining  the  prison  for 
second  time,  will  bo  voted  upon.  These  amend-  1885-^86  was  $75,819.98,  or  $7,649.89  less  than 
ments  abolish  the  office  of  Lieutenant- Gov-  for  1888-^84,  and  $21,558.98  less  than  for 
emor;  provide  that  the  Senate  shall  elect  its  1881-^82.  A  large  part  of  the  convicts  are  en- 
own  president,  who  shall  succeed  to  the  gov-  gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
emorship  in  case  of  a  vacancy ;  postpone  the  Biflreads. — ^The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  en- 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  to  the  third  Mon-  ters  the  State  at  Verdi,  on  the  California  line, 
day  of  January ;  revise  the  power  of  the  Leg-  and  traverses  it  fh>m  west  to  east.  It  is  450 
islatnre  to  pass  local  or  special  laws ;  permit  miles  in  length,  and  is  the  grand  trunk  line, 
an  increase  of  the  special  school-tax  to  two  from  which  several  feeders  run  into  the  heart 
mills,  if  necessary,  and  give  the  State,  in-  of  the  country.  The  Virginia  and  Truckee 
stead  of  the  counties,  the  duty  of  providing  for  Rairoad  runs  from  Reno,  on  the  Central  Pacific, 
infirm  and  indigent  citizens.  The  Legislature  through  Carson  City  to  Virginia  City,  and  is 
also  proposed  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  four  52  miles  in  length.  The  Nevada  and  Oregon 
other  amendments,  one  of  which  deprives  Mor-  begins  at  Reno,  and  runs  north  into  California, 
mons  of  the  ballot ;  another  authorizes  lot-  having  a  length  of  28  miles  in  the  State.  The 
teries  in  the  State ;  another  permits  the  abo-  Nevada  Central  runs  south  from  Battle  Moun- 
lition  or  consolidation  of  certain  county  offices :  tiiin  on  the  Central  Pacific  to  Ledley,  98  miles, 
and  another  makes  women  eligible  for  school  From  this  point  the  Austin  City  Railroad  runs 
offices.  These  amendments  can  not  reach  the  to  Austin,  three  miles  distant.  The  Carson 
people  before  1890.  The  Legislature  finally  and  Colorado  road  runs  from  Mound  House, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  Consti-  on  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  route,  southerly 
tution  would  better  be  revised,  and  accord-  into  California.  Its  length  in  the  State  is  192 
ingly  voted  to  submit  to  the  people,  at  the  miles.  The  Eureka  and  Palisade  is  also  a 
general  election  in  November,  1888,  the  ques-  branch  of  the  Central  Paci6c,  running  south  to 
tion  of  calling  a  constitutional  convention.  Eureka,  90  miles.    The  Eureka  and  no  by  Hill 

FtauuiMS. — The  total  amount  of  State  tox  paid  is  5  miles  in  length,  and  the  Lake  Tahoe  10. 

into  the  treasury  by  the  counties  during  the  The  total  length  of  these  lines  is  922  miles, 

year  was  $225,874.88,  with  the  accounts  of  one  There  was  no  new  construction  during  the  year, 

county  still  unsettled.    The  total  assessed  valu-  HlBUg. — The  bullion  produced  from  mines 

ation  of  real  and  personal  property,  and  of  the  on  the  Comstock  lo<le  in  1887  exceeded  $5,000,- 

net  proceeds  of  mines  during  the  year,  was  000.    Of  that  sum  above  $4,000,000  was  the 

$27,997,889.28,  an  increase  of  more  than  $1,-  product  of  the  Consolidated  California  and 

600,000  over  1886.    The  State  tax  of  ninety  Virginia  mine,  out  of  which  $1,800,000  was 

cents  upon  this  amount  yields  a  revenue  of  disbursed  in  dividends  to  stockholders.    During 

$251,976.05  for  the  year.  the  year  the  Ophir,  Savage,  Hale  and  Norcross, 

EdMitlM« — Reports  from  all  but  four  districts  Potosi,  and  Alta  were  added  to  the  list  of  bull- 
show  that  the  number  of  attendants  on  the  ion-yielding  mines,  and  the  total  product  in 
public  schools  for  the  year  was  9,828,  a  gain  1888  will  probably  exceed  $8,000,000,  which 
of  508  over  the  total  from  all  districts  in  1886.  is  within  a  fraction  of  the  total  yield  of  the 
The  number  of  white  children  in  the  State  un-  State  in  1886. 
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Agrinltne*. — Tbe  Dumber  of  horses  in  the 
State  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  was  44,664,  valued  at 
$2,461,449;  males,  1,667,  valued  at  $121,261 ; 
milch  cows,  17,688,  valued  at  $688,266;  oxen 
and  other  cattle,  817,069,  valued  at  $6,949,983 ; 
sheep,  674,486,  valued  at  $1,168,871;  hogs, 
14,648,  valued  at  $77,839 ;  making  a  total  of 
1,070,082  animals,  valued  at  $11,401,699.  The 
number  of  animals  in  the  State  one  year  pre* 
vious  was  1,024,426,  valued  at  $11,866,092. 
The  cattle  interests  of  the  State  are  next  in 
importance  to  its  mineral  resources.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  shipments  of  beef  cattle  to  San 
Francisco  in  1887  exceeded  200,000  head.  The 
wool  product  of  the  State  in  1887  was  about 
8,000,000  pounds.  The  acreage  of  alfalfa  will 
be  doubled  this  year.  Esparat,  a  German  grass 
highly  recommended  for  its  cattle  -  fattening 
properties,  is  being  successfully  grown  on  the 
rocky,  barren  hillsides  in  Douglas  Ck>unty. 

State  iJUiAk — There  were  1,306  applications 
to  purchase  State  lands  tiled  during  1887  at 
the  State  Land-office,  covering  428,788*08  acres. 
Of  this  amount  there  was  selected  of  the  Two- 
Million- Acre- Grant  :  In  the  Eureka  Land  Dis- 
trict, 226,604-27;  in  the  Carson  City  Land 
District,  166,20616;  total,  882,710*42.  Nine- 
ty-two contracts  were  issued  in  duplicate,  cov- 
ering 16,401*68  acres  at  $1.26  per  acre,  and 
twenty -eight  contracts,  covering  2,267*08  acres, 
at  $2.60  per  acre,  representing  $22,936.84. 
State  land  patents  were  issued  covering  24,006*- 
67  acres.  The  State  received  daring  the  year 
$140,260.63  from  the  sale  of  its  lands. 

brigatlM. — The  Surveyor-General  reports  as 
follows :  **  There  is  no  regular  system  of  irri- 
gation or  use  of  water.  Every  farm  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  especially  along  a  stream 
where  each  irrigator  takes  the  water  out 
through  a  ditch  of  his  own.  When  irrigators 
are  supplied  through  a  corporation  ditch,  a 
system  is  made  use  of  and  little  water  is  wasted ; 
but  even  then  lawsuits  occur  from  water  being 
run  from  one  farm  on  to  another,  to  the  dam- 
age of  the  latter.  In  most  places  a  system  is 
very  badly  needed,  as  much  more  land  could 
be  cultivated  and  the  present  places  more  easily 
and  profitably  handled.  There  are  many  places 
where  reservoirs  could  be  created  and  water 
stored,  and  where  in  flood  season  the  surplus 
waters  from  melting  snow  or  falling  rains  could 
be  turned  into  and  kept  for  the  dry  |)eriods  of 
the  year.  The  State  might  engage  in  this  en- 
terprise of  storing  this  valuable  material  that 
annually  goes  to  was^te."  The  Legislature  con- 
sidered the  subject  at  some  length  this  year, 
but  failed  to  pass  any  helpful  legislation. 

BTEW  BRUNSWICK.  C^venHOit.— The  Pro- 
vincial Government  remains  as  described  in 
the  "Annual  Cyclopeedia"  for  1886,  with  the 
exception  that  A.  G.  Blair,  Attorney-General, 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Gillespie  as  Premier. 

CoBMerce. — New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  are  the  only  provinces  of  Canada 
whose  trade  increased  in  1886.  The  following 
table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  New 


Brunswick  for  five  years,  including  both  home 
and  foreign  produce : 
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The  following  table  shows  the  trade  of  New 
Brunswick  with  the  United  States  in  the  same 
period ;  the  exports  including  foreign  produce  : 
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I/igl8litl$Bi — The  twenty-siztb  General  As- 
sembly of  this  province  met  on  March  8,  1887, 
for  its  first  session.    Among  the  most  impor- 
tant legislation  of  the  session  was  the  act  aa- 
thorizing   the  appointment  of  a  Provincial 
Board  of  Health,  of  not  more   than   seven 
members,  to  ^*  take  cognizance  of  the  interests 
of  health  and  life  among  the  people  of  the 
province.^'    The  board  is  directed  to  make  an 
intelligent  and  profitable  use  of  all  information 
available  as  to  deaths  and  sickness  among  the 
people;   to  make  sanitary  investigations  and 
inquiries   respecting   causes   of  disease,   and 
especially  of  epidemics;  the  causes  of  mortal- 
ity and  the  effects  of  localities,  employments, 
conditions,  habits,  and    other  circumstances 
upon  the  health  of  the  people ;  to  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  prevention  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases ;  to  advise  the  officers  of  the 
Government  and  local  boards  of  health  in  re- 
gard to  public  health ;  to  disseminate  sanitary 
literature;    to  receive  evidence  on  oath  in 
special  sanitary  investigations ;  to  provide  for 
compulsory  vaccination ;  and  to  make  and  en- 
force quarantine  regulations.     The  act  also 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  local  boards 
of  health  by  cities,  towns,  and  municipalities, 
with  extensive  powers. 

li^MMiMBse  Law. — Another  important  act 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  was  the  liquor- 
license  act  This  provides  for  the  granting  of 
only  two  kinds  of  licensea—tavem  licenses  and 
wholesale  licenses.  A  tavern  license  author- 
izes the  licensee  to  sell  in  quantities  of  not  more 
than  one  quart.  The  license  duties  are  to  be 
fixed  by  the  councils  of  the  various  districts, 
but  must  not  be  more  than  $200  nor  less  than 
$50  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns :  elsewhere 
the  minimum  is  $25.  Applications  for  licenses 
must  be  supported  by  one  third  of  the  rate- 
payers in  the  polling  division.  Objections  maj 
be  filed  on  the  ground  of  the  character  of  th^ 
applicant;  the  condition  of  tbe  premises;  oo 
the  score  of  contiguity  to  a  place  of  worship, 
school,  or  hospittd,  or  simply  on  the  ground 
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that  the  tavern  is  not  required  in  the  nei^h-  colony  were  valued  at  $4,888,785.  The  exports 
borhood.  Everj  tavern  is  required  to  provide  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $288,468 ; 
hotel  accommodation,  and  everj  tavern-keeper  the  imports  therefrom  at  $1,672,810. 
to  furnish  bonds  as  security  for  good  behavior.  llie  principal  article  imported  is  flour ;  the 
The  number  of  licenses  to  be  granted  is  re-  total  value  of  flour  imported  in  1886  was  $1,- 
stricted;  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  to  285,758,  of  which  $682,628  was  from  Canada, 
one  for  every  260  of  the  tirst  thousand  of  the  and  $601,686  from  the  United  States.  The 
population,  and  one  for  each  600  additional ;  principal  export  is  dried  cod-fish,  the  total  ex- 
in  the  parishes  to  one  for  each  four  hundred  port  of  which  was  valued  at  $8,481,987. 
up  to  1,200,  and  one  for  each  1,000  beyond.  SUppbig. — During  the  year  1886,  106  vessels 
One  license  may  be  granted  in  each  parish,  no  were  built  in  Newfoondland,  of  8,784  total 
matter  how  small  the  population.  The  council  tonnage;  $11,862  bounty  being  paid  thereon. 
of  any  municipality  may,  during  the  month  of  The  shipping  on  the  register  of  the  Receiver- 
January,  by  by-law,  prohibit  the  granting  of  General  of  the  colony,  on  Dec.  81,  1886,  was 
any  licenses  during  the  year,  and  until  the  as  follows:  2,019  sailing-vessels,  85,688  tons; 
by-law  is  repealed.  The  parent,  child,  master,  25  steam-vessels,  6,291  tons ;  total,  2,044  ves- 
guardian,  or  creditor  of  any  person  who  has  sels,  00,879  tons. 

contracted  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  may  NEW  HlMPSHIREi  State  GtvcniHeit — Elec- 
require  the  chief  inspector  to  give  notice  to  tions  occur  biennially  in  November  of  even 
any  ]i<|uor-seller  not  to  supply  such  person  years ;  legislative  sessions  bienially  in  June  of 
with  liquor,  under  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,  odd  years.  Governor,  Charles  Henry  Sawyer, 
Whenever  any  person  comes  to  his  death  by  Republican ;  Governor's  Conncil— T^athaniel 
suicide,  drowning,  perishing  from  cold,  or  Clark,  Republican ;  John  C.  Linehan,  Republi- 
other  accident,  while  intoxicated,  the  tavern-  can ;  Charles  Williams,  Republican ;  John  B. 
keepers  supplying  the  liquor  that  caused  the  Smith,  Republican;  Albert S.Batchellor,  Demo- 
intoxication  are  held  liable  to  suit  for  damages  crat ;  Secretary,  Ai  B.  Thompson ;  Editor  and 
from  $100  to  $1,000  by  the  legal  representa-  Compiler  of  State  Papers,  Isaac  W.  Hammond ; 
tives  of  the  deceased.  In  case  an  intoxicated  Indexer  of  State  Papers,  Edward  Aiken ;  Treas- 
person  commits  an  assault,  or  damages  prop-  nrer,  Solon  A.Carter;  Pnbltc  Printer,  John  B. 
erty,  the  tavern-keeper  who  sold  him  liquor  Clarke,  Manchester;  Insurance  Commissioner, 
may  be  held  Jointly  responnble  with  him.  Oliver  Pillsbury;  Librarian,  William  II.  Kim- 

BegtatratiMi  of  BMte,  Deatti,  aid  Marriages. —  ball ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
An  act  was  passed  requiring  every  clergyman,  James  W.  Patterson ;  Adjutant-General,  Au- 
teacher,  minister,  or  other  person  authorized  gustus  D.  Ajling;  Secretary  of  Board  of 
by  law  to  baptize,  marry,  or  perform  funeral  Health,  Irving  A.  Watson  ;  Secretary  of 
services  in  the  province,  to  keep  a  register  of  Board  of  Agriculture,  Kabum  J.  Batchelder. 
the  persons  whom  he  has  baptized  or  married,  Board  of  Equalization  of  Taxes — John  M.  Hill, 
or  who  have  died  within  his  cure;  also  re-  Chairman;  Charles  A.  Dole,  Secretary.  Board 
quiring  the  father  of  any  child  bom  in  the  of  Railroad  Commissioners— Henry  M.  Putney, 
province,  or  in  case  of  his  death  or  absence  the  Chairman ;  Edward  B.  S.  Sanborn,  Edward  J. 
mother,  or  in  case  of  the  inability  of  both  par-  Tenney  (succeeded  by  Benjamin  F.  Prescott). 
ents,  then  any  person  standing  in  their  place,  Board  of  Bank  Commissioners — George  £. 
the  occupier  of  the  house  in  which  the  birth  Gage  Tsucceeded  by  Alonzo  I.  Nute),  James  O. 
occurs,  or  the  nurse  attending,  to  register  the  Lyfora.  Supreme  Judicial  Court— Chief-Jus- 
birth  of  the  child  within  thirty  days.  In  the  tice,  Charles  Doe ;  Associate  Justices,  Isaac  W. 
case  of  an  illegitimate  child,  it  is  not  lawful  to  Smith,  William  H.  H.  Allen,  Lewis  W.  Clark, 
register  any  person  as  the  father,  unless  at  the  Isaac  N.  Blodgett,  Alonzo  P.  Carpenter,  and 
joint  request  of  the  mother  and  of  the  person  George  A.  Bingham ;  Attorney-General,  Dan- 
acknowledging  himself  to  be  the  father.  The  iel  Barnard;  Law  Reporter,  William  S.  Ladd. 
penalty  for  faunre  to  comply  with  the  act  by  Pilttlcal. — OflScial  votes,  election  of  1886 :  For 
any  of  the  persons  referred  to  is  a  fine  of  from  Governor,  whole  vote,  77,894.  Charles  Henry 
one  to  twenty  dollars  and  costs.  The  Provin-  Sawyer,  Republican,  had  87,799  votes;  Thomas 
cial  Secretary  is  appointed  Registrar-General  Cogswell,  Democrat,  87,888;  Josepti  Went- 
of  the  Province,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  worth,  Prohibitionist,  2,187;  scattering  vote, 
in  council  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  division  120.  Sawyer^s  plurality,  461.  There  being  no 
registrar  in  each  county.  majority  for  Governor  the  choice  from  the 

NEWVOrSTDLAND.     Gtrmaeit  —  Governor,  constitutional  candidates  (the  two  having  the 

Sir  George  William  Des  Doeux,  E.  C.  M.  G.  largest  number  of  votes)  devolved  upon  the 

Executive  Council :  Robert  Thorburn,  Premier;  Legislature  of  1887,  which,  in  convention  of 

If.  Fenelon,  Colonial  Secretary,  William  3.  both  houses,  voted  as  follows:   Whole  vote, 

Donnelly,  Receiver- General ;  James  S.  Win-  824;  Sawyer,  178;  Cogswell,  146. 

ter,  Q.  C,  Attorney  -  General ;   Augustus  F.  LegtdatlYe  ScsiIm. — ^Senate,  24  members— 16 

Goodridge  and  Charles  R.  Ayre.  Republicans    and    9    Democrats ;    President, 

CMiBerfei — The  total  imports  in  1886  were  Frank  D.  Currier.    House  of  Representatives, 

valued  at  $6,020,085 ;  the  total  exports  at  $4,-  808  members — 167  Republicsns  and  141  Demo- 

862,961.   Of  the  exports,  those  produced  in  the  crats ;  Speaker,  Alvin  Burleigh.    Both  bodies 
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met  and  organized  on  June  1, 1887,  and  were  TdMBt— Three  important  railroad  bills  were 

in  session  till  November  6,  during  which  time  vetoed,  as  follow : 

279  public  acts  and  46  joint  resolutions  were  '^  An  act  in  amendment  of  chapter  100  of 

passed,  fdl  of  which  received  the  Governor's  the  laws  of  1883,  entitled  an  act  providing 

signature.    Among  the  acts  and  joint  resolu-  for  the  establishment  of  railroad  corporations 

tions  were  the  following :  bj  general  law,"  '^  an  act  to  authorize  a  lease 

^  -r  ^         «  M     J  ^5f  the  Northern  Railroad,''  and  "  an  act  regii- 

To  extend  the  Whitelleld  and  Jeffereon  Eailroad.  j^^j^     freights  and  fares  on  railroads  and  to 

To  rend  cSiS7of%on^^^^  F?jide  .for  compensation  to  dissenting  stock- 
To  revive  charter  of  Swift  River  Railroad.  holders  m  case  of  railroad  leases." 
To  incorporate  Blackwater  Valley  Railroad.  FliiMMi — The  Treasurer  reports  as  follows : 
For  preservation  of  local  hiatoriee  and  financial  and  Oggh  on  hand,  June  1,   1886,  $84,853.06;   re- 
other  reports  of  towM,ete.  g^j  tg  j^ring  the  year,  $1,108,044.84;    total 
D^rW^^in  Tot^^m^.  amount,  $1,192,897^90 ;'  disbursements  for  the 
Relating  to  New  BamFehiral^ational  Guard.  same  time,  $951,781.79  ;  cash  on  hand  June  1, 
Transfer  of  stock  in  corporation  aa  collateral  seen-  1887,  $240,616.11 ;  total,  $1,192,397.90.    Debt, 
^^.'  ^  ^  .              1     J   v^          w  ^x,A  M      A  J»iDe  1,  1886,  $3,090,577.49;  assets,  June  1, 
Frf^^lin"^^  ^                       "^   Northfield  and  ^^^^  |'92,086.58 ;  net  indebtedness;  $2,998,' 
Amending  chapter  112  of  General  Laws.  541.97 ;  liabilities,  June  1, 1887,  $8,079,161.30  ; 
To  revive  and  extend  the  charter  of  Littleton  and  assets  at  same  date,  $247,860.51 ;  net  indebt- 
Franoonia  Rwhood.  edness,  $2,881,800,79;  decrease  of  debt  in  the 
Incorporating  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  RaU-  y^^^  $167,241 .18.  Revenues— State  tax,  $400,- 

"^To  make  Election-day  a  legal  holiday.  25U  J^'i'*^^^!"'  ?^PM?1?? »  inf 'iranc*  tax, 

To  prevent  fraudulent  registration  of  cattle.  $6,568.82;  mterest,  $1,416.81 ;  telegraph  tax. 

Annexing  a  portion  of  wilmot  to  Danbury.  $5,806.73  ;  other  items,  $490.40 ;  total,  $516,- 

To  provide  (or  weeklv  payment  of  wages.  226.18.     Expenses  —  ordinary,    $142,841,72; 

^""J^^f^  ^""^  ""^  labor  and  employment  of  worn-  extraordinary,  $24,805.56 ;  interest,  $181,337.- 

en  and  children  m  manufacturing  and  mechanical  es-  ^*'"  ""* "  ,  *** •' » ^  ^       ^^Jo  etoT^^^  ''*"'^»"*'  • . 

tablishments.  ^^ ;   ^^    expenses,    $348,984.96;  excess    ol 

Relative  to  extirpation  of  pluio-pneumonia  and  other  revenue  over  expenses,  $167,241.18.    Ordinary 

contaflious  diseases.  expenses  in  detail — salaries,  $49,272.99 ;  print' 

Defining  duties  of  Insurance  Commissioner.  ^rs'    accounts,  $17,215.78;    counsel,   $1,554; 

f^l^^.'h'l^^fo^^^^^^^  l^^}^^^?^!:  ^^}  clerks  of  Supreme  Court, 
To  revive  the  charter  of  the  Concord  and  Roches-  $768.20 ;  mdigent  msane,  $6,000 ;  convict  in- 
ter Railroad,  sane,  $2,962.10;  National  Guard,  $24,999.51 ; 
To  amend  the  charter  of  the  Windsor  and  Forest  bounty  on  wild  animals,  $1,198.06;  fish  com- 

^  R!iS?ll"i;fwnurri  fM^^  M^  missioners,  $2,278.69 ;  State-House,  $4,578.61 ; 

l^^dlf^^T^t^^^i^  Industrial  School,$6,000;  Board  of  Agriculture. 

To  record  of  investments  in  savings-banks.  $948.51 ;  Board  of  Equalization,  $336.83;  Board 

To  prevent  vexatious  interference  with  lawful  trades  of  Health,  $867.30 ;  treasurer's  accounts,  $200 ; 

and  occupationB.  ^.  ^  ^  ,  independent  militia,  $400 ;  bank  commission- 
Providing  for  taxation  of  flre-msurance  companies.  ^^    *AJ  1XA.    «1^.1,V.:Z1    «^;.,4>«^f  »«nA«<>1)o  A^ 

To  reffuUte  transportation  of  intoxicating  liouore.  ^^V^'^'^j  clerk-hire  adjut^t-general  s  de- 
Relative  to  actions  for  personal  iiyuries  resulting  in  partment,  bupenntenaent  rubJic  Instruction, 
death.  and  Board  of  Health,  each  $500~$1,500 ;  edu- 
Fencing  canals  and  water-ways. cationof  deaf  and  dumb,$8,997.45;  education  of 

hiTrairs,  wuraSrr^'  '"^ ""^^  ''''"'^'"'  ^^^^^s^T'c*"^  ^f^ShT^t?  ^^??^'  *'f ?•• 

Amendment  ofacts  concerning  preservation  of  bal-  28:  Normal  School,  $5,000 ;  New  Hampshire 

lots.  reports,  v  olumeLXIlI,  $1,050 ;  incidentals,  $2,- 

In  relation  to  trust  funds  for  support  of  common  870.95;  other  small  items,  $550.57 — $142,841.- 

Bchools.          ^  ,,    „  _^,  ^^      ,  ...        y.  ..     ^  72.     Extraordinary  expenses — abatements  of 

To  incoroorate  the  Bartlett  and  Albany  RaUroad.  gj  ^     ^    $219.32  ;  Aaioultural  College,  $8,- 

Raising  the  ajje  ot  consent  in  females.  rvA/x     t^u?*  '*Y/'*"' » .    *'      j     ao\oo  «?^  e*  * 

ProvicBng  foThighways  to  public  watere.  ^^  ?  White  Mountain  roads,  $8,433.26 ;  SUte 

To  regulate  heating  or  passenger-cars.  Library,  $498.19 ;    State    Prison,   $3,204.74; 

To  ratify  and  confirm  the  lease  of  the  Manchester  indexing  records,  $1,200;  dedication  ofWeb- 

and  Lawrence  to  the  Boston  and  Mamo  Railroad.  g^er  statue,  $2,257.32 ;  State-House,  $1 ,279.55 ; 

In  relation  to  married  women,  m  amendment  of  /2^f*„„K«,).  •«««.,«.«L*o     «i  kaa  .    T^J^^-u^^i 

chapter  182,  General  Laws.  Gettysburg  monuments,  $1,600;    Deaf-Mute 

In  relation  to  riffhts  of  husbands  and  wives  for  pro-  mission,  $150;    publication  military   records, 

tection  of  minor  children.  $1,200 ;  boundary  survey,  $6,416 ;  other  small 

Assessment  of  taxes  upon  corporations.  items   $447  17 $24  805  55 

P«vfd^*°4To^nVaSr«vt'Th^  ,  C-kl«l«l  C««;tlf-The  act  providing 

tion.  '^^  ^  convention  of  delegates  for  the  purpose 

To  authorize  the  Boston  and  Maine  to  purchase  the  of  revising  the  Constitution  enacts  that  dele- 
franchise  and  property  of  the  Eastern  Bailroad  in  New  gates  shall  be  chosen  at  the  regular  biennial 

Ilampehire.  ,.  t  i,  ou  t>  i  ^  election  in  November,  1888,  and  that  the  con- 
To  insure  building  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad.  ^^r^^^T^  -i,«ii  ^^4^  i\.  n^J^^«-i  ^«  ♦i*^  «.«^ 
To  prevent  briben' and  corruption.  v^ntion  shall  meet  m  Concord  on  the  first 

In  relation  to  interests  of  the  State  in  the  Concord  Wednesday  m  January,  1889.    The  delegates 

and  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroads.  are  to  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  and  pro- 
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portion  as  representatives  to  the  general  oonrt.  RaOrstdBt— The  forty-third  annual  report  of 

provision  for  submitting  the  amendments  to  the  Board  of  Kailroad  Commissioners  famishes 

the  people  and  ascertaining  their  decision,  and  the  following  information  of  the  roads  in  the 

declaring  and  publishing  it  will  be  made  by  the  State :  Their  value,  which  depends  upon  their 

convention.  capacity  to  earn  dividends,  as  represented  by 

riie  iKuancei  —  The  Commissioner  makes  the  market  value  of  their  securities,  is  greater 
his  eighteenth  annual  report,  covering  the  than  ever,  and  their  physical  condition  is  bet- 
business  of  1886,  in  which  he  says  that  the  ter.  Their  rolling-stock  has  been  greatly  in- 
fire-insnrance  companies  organized  under  the  creased,  and  is  more  serviceable.  They  are 
laws  of  New  Hampshire,  number  eight  stock  doing  more  business,  are  operated  with  greater 
companies,  seventeen  State  companies,  and  regularity,  speed,  and  safety,  and  with  more 
twenty-one  town  companies.  This  constitutes  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  public.  The 
the  legitimate  fire-insurance  force  in  the  State ;  cost  of  constructing  and  furnishing  these  sev- 
the  outside  companies,  heretofore  licensed,  eral  roads,  to  the  time  they  may  be  said  to  have 
having  ceased  active  operations  in  this  State,  been  finished,  is  estimated  at  about  $85,000,- 
The  home  fire  companies  assumed  risks  in  this  000.  Of  this  amount  about  $9,000,000  has 
State,  in  1886,  as  follows :  Stock  companies,  never  paid  any  dividends,  and  is  irrecoverably 
$81,936,240;  State  mutual  companiee,  $16,-  lost.  The  capital  stock  of  all  corporations  re- 
680,194;  town  mutual  companies,  $2,609,924 ;  porting  is  $45,691,742.74;  funded  debt,  $25,- 
total,  $50,076,858.  The  Governor,  in  his  075,100:  floating  indebtedness,  $8,261,882.10; 
message  to  the  Legislature,  June  1,  1887,  said :  total  liabilities,  $79,028,724.84.  Total  stand- 
"  As  a  consequence  of  the  insurance  laws  ard-gauge  mileage  in  the  State,  with  branches, 
enacted  by  the  last  Legislature,  fifty* eight  for-  1,041;  double  track,  66  miles;  sidings,  197 
eign  fire-insurance  companies  combined  and  miles;  total,  1,804  miles, 
simultaneously  withdrew  their  agencies  from  The  taxable  property  of  the  State  for  the 
tlie  State,  refusing  to  continue  to  insure  New  present  year  hss  been  reduced  for  taxation 
Hampshire  property  under  those  laws.  This  fifteen  per  cent,  less  than  its  actual  value.  The 
concerted  and  organized  movement  of  the  valuation  of  railroads^  telegraphs,  and  tele- 
withdrawing  companies  justified  the  charge  phones,  was  reduced  m  like  proportion,  de- 
that  it  was  a  deliberate  attempt  at  coercion,  by  ducting  amounts  taxed  in  and  paid  to  towns, 
discrediting  the  laws  to  make  them  obnoxious  The  amount  thus  obtained  is  assessed  at  the 
to  the  people,  the  understood  object  being  not  rate  of  other  property  throughout  the  State- 
only  to  compel  a  repeal  of  the  laws,  but  also  $1.88  on  each  $100  of  valuation, 
to  intimidate  other  States  from  legislating  in  The  Nashua  street-railway  was  opened  for 
the  same  direction.  While  they  had  an  un-  business  in  the  spring  of  1886,  and  its  business 
doubted  right  to  refuse  New  Hampshire  risks,  covers  six  months  in  its  report.  The  road  is 
each  company  acting  in  its  own  capacity  and  two  miles  long.  An  extension  of  the  Manches- 
independently  of  other  companies,  in  banding  ter  street  road  from  Elm  Street  to  HaUsvillo,  a 
together  and  agreeing  to  act  in  concert  to  mile,  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1885.  The 
punish  and  distress  the  property  and  business  earnings  of  the  Manchester,  Concord,  Dover, 
interests  of  the  State,  their  course  was  justly  (nine  months),  and  Laconia  and  Lake  Village 
open  to  censure.  It  was  in  effect  a  strike  and  roads  in  1886,  were  $47,801.24,  and  the  oper- 
a  boycott  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  these  ating  expenses  for  the  same  period  was  $42,- 
terms.*'  208.28.  leaving  a  net  income  of  $5,598.96.    In 

The  total  losses  paid  by  home  companies  in  1886  tne  earnings  were  $62,450.18 ;  expenses, 

1886   was  $112,080;  by  retired    companies,  $57,964.68;    net  income,    $4,485.45.     These 

$155,487 ;  by  manufacturers*  mutuals,$888 ;  by  roads  in  1885  earned  881,600  passengers,  and 

outside  agency   companies,    $12,560  ;    total,  in  1886  carried  1,105,888. 

$280,465.  Beard  •fHealth.~The  annual  reports  of  the 

life  Imraicc* — ^The  summary  of  business  for  State  Board  of  Health  are  prepared  primarily 

1886  is  aa  follows:  Number  of  policies  issued,  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  State 

8,841 ;  amount  insured,  $4,534,856 ;    policies  upon  sanitary  topics.    The  most  noticeable  in- 

in  force,  December  81,  7,605 :  amount  insured,  dications  of  progress  appear  in  the  abandoning 

$12,694,808;  premiums  received  in  1886,  $879,-  of  polluted  wells  for  water-supply  in  villages, 

087.55 ;  death  losses  and  other  claims  paid,  and  the  introduction  of  an  abundance  of  whole- 

$806,268.29.  some  water ;  the  sewering  of  places  that  had  no 

Savlnp-BaakSb — Herewith   is  a   condensed  system   of   drainage;  the  demand  for   local 

statement  of  savings-banks  at  time  of  examina-  boards  of  health  that  will  accomplish  some- 

tions  in  1 886  and  1887 :  thing ;  the  construction  of  public  buildings  upon 

—  a  thorough  sanitary  basis;  the  introduction  of 

1887.  hygienic  instruction  in  the  public  schools;  a 


ITEMS. 


1>ae  depotltoTt 

OotfAntf  ftmd 

Snrphis 

MtoeellMMoiu  ladebtediMM. 


Total. 


1886. 


S4S.681.918  72 

2,149,558  08 

1,6T1.822  84 

470,669  12 


$50,893,666  85    better  knowledge  of  prevention  of  zymotic  dis- 
I'm  6*8  S    ^**®® »  *  more  rational  view  of  avoidance  of 
H2^  78    contagious  diseases  among  children,  etc.    The 
board  has  accomplished  much  in  efforts  to  se- 


$50,928^  21  $M.624,779  84    ^^^^  ^j^tter  Water  for  drinking  and  household 
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parposes.  Public  water-supplies,  from  sources  distributed  in  1886  was  brook-trout  and  bind- 
of  undoubted  wbolesomeness,  have  been  con-  locked  salmon.  Experience  and  obserratton 
structed  in  many  of  the  larger  towns.  Much  have  taught  the  commissioners  that  these  var- 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  causes  leading  ieties  are  the  best  for  the  waters  of  New  Hamp- 
to  diphtheria  and  tjphoid  fever,  and  their  re-  shire.  The  work  of  the  commission  for  the 
raovai ;  the  consideration  of  influences  affect-  past  years  has  produced  favorable  and  encour- 
ing  the  quality  of  milk,  from  a  sanitary  stand-  aging  results  in  fish-cultare,  and  in  restocking 
point ;  the  sanitary  sarvey  of  school-houses,  the  varied  waters  of  the  State.  The  number 
and  air- supplies;  and  the  disposal  of  waste  of  brook-trout  distributed  the  past  year  was 
matter.  Toe  Legislature  of  1887  enacted  laws  over  600,000.  Hebron  river,  a  tributary  to 
in  relation  to  the  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneu-  Newfound  lake,  is  reputed  to  contain  the  finest 
monia,  and  other  contagious  diseases,  and  the  spawning-grounds  in  the  State  for  the  land- 
publication  of  local  vital  statistics.  locked  salmon.    The  Plymouth  and  Sunapee 

Tltal  SUttstlfs. — The  sixth  annual  reports  of  hatcheries   furnished   for   distribution  in  the 
registration  of  vital  statistics  comprise  returns  State  1,800,000  young  fish  and  eggs.    Among 
to  Dec.  81,  1885.    The  marriage-rate   in  the  the  different  kinds  of  fish  planted  for  develop- 
State  for  1885,  was  9-16;  birth-rate,   18 '21;  ment  are  the  brown  trout,  rainbow  trout.  Loch- 
death-rate,  17'87.    The  marriage-rate  appears  Levan  trout,  known  as  the  finest  of  European 
highest  in   Hillsborough,  Strafford,  Rocking-  species.    They  were  planted  in  Sunapee  lake. 
ham,  Carroll,  and  Gods  Counties,  in  order.  The  The  new  trout^  previously  mentioned  as  in- 
highest  birth-rate  given  is  from  those  counties  habiting  Sunapee,  pronounced  to  be  a  variety 
relatively  having  the  largest  number  of  the  la-  of  the  Oquctsta  type,  and  believed  to  be  a  na- 
boring-classes.    Hillsborough  County,  with  its  tive  of  tnis  lake,  still  excites  much  interest  to 
large  number  of  factory  operatives,  gives  25*8  sportsmen  and  fish  scientists.    Good  has  been 
per  1,000 ;  Cods,  with  a  large  number  of  lum-  accomplished  by  the  enforcement  of  the  game 
bermeu,  foreigners,  24'86;    Cheshire,   17*78;  laws,  as  seen  by  the  increase  of  deer  in  the 
Strafford,  17*46.  There  are  reported,  for  1885,  northern  portions  of  the  State,  where  none 
6,819  births.    There  were  56  twin  births.    In  have  been  seen  for  years.    These  laws  have 
26  marriages  the  brides    were  under  fifteen  apparently  put  an  end  to  much  of  the  illegal 
years  of  age;  in  166  cases  the  man  was  between  snaring  of  the  partridge.    More  than  325  fish 
fifteen  and  twenty,  and  the  woman  the  same  and  game  wardens  have  been  qualified, 
in  792  cases ;  86  men  and  7  women  were  be-  €liJiritle8a — The  State  supports  and  educates 
tween  seventy  and  eighty,   and  2  men  were  its  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  in  institutions  out- 
over  eighty.     In  459  instances  the  bride  was  side  of  her  limits;  for  its  deaf  and  dumb,  $8,- 
older  than  the  groom ;  658  were  widowers,  and  997.45  ;  blind,  $3,600 ;  idiotic  and  feeble-mind- 
419  widows.    To  the  fourth  marriage  were  8  ed  youth,  $258.28;  indigent  insane  at  asylum, 
men    and  4  women,  and  1  man  to  the  fifth  $6,000;  convict  insane,  $2,962.10;  asylum  li- 
roarrlage.    The  oldest  couple  were  eighty-two  brary,  $100 ;  Deaf-Mute  Mission,  $150 ;  total, 
and  seventy- two,  and  the  yoimgest  sixteen  and  $11,326.11. 

fourteen.    The  291  divorces  granted  were  for  Indistrial  School. — The  number  in  the  school 

the  following  causes:  abandonment,  83 ;  adol-  during  the  year  was  150;  discharged  atexpira- 

tery,  62;  three  years*  absence,  19;    extreme  tion  of  sentence,  14;  on  probation,  11;  iion- 

cruelty,  85;  habitual  drunkenness,  34;  treat-  orably  discharged,  7;  in  school,  April  1,  1887, 

ment   iigurious    to  health,  4;    impotency,  2 ;  119.    Parentage:    American,    78;  Irish,  42; 

conviction  of  crime  and  imprisonment,  2.    Of  French,  28 ;  12  of  other  nationalities.    These 

the  libellants,  94  were  men,  and  197  women,  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 

Consumption  caused  more    deaths  than  any  geography,  history,  physiology,  and  philosophy, 

single  disease — 857 ;  878  males,  and  480  fe-  The  State  pays  $6,000  for  the  school's  support, 

males ;   4  sex  not  stated.     Other  causes  of  State  Prison. — The   number  of  convicts  was 

death   were :   pneumonia,  244  males,  259  fe-  121 ;  118  males  and  3  females.    The  earnings 

males;  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  234  males,  256  for  the  year  were  $16,508.17;  expenses,  $20,- 

females;  heart-disease,  241  males,  233  females;  024.85;   balance  against  the  institution,  $3,- 

old  age,  179  males,  240  females ;  cholera  in-  516.68.     Commitments  for    seventeen   years 

fantum,  110  males,    109  females;  cancer,  74  have  averaged  six  percent. ;  for  the  last  year 

males,  139  females;  typhoid  fever,  67  males,  but  four  per  cent. — a  decrease  commendable  to 

74  females ;  meningitis,  70  males,  64  females ;  the  State. 

Bright's  disease,  70  males,  42  females ;  brain-  isyhm  for  the  Insane. — This  has  continued 

diseases,  51  males,  58  females ;  bronchitis,  41  self-supporting.    The  debt  of  $20,000  incurred 

males,  67  females ;  debility,  55  males,  52  fe-  in  the  erection  of  the  Bancroft  building  has 

males;  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  46  males,  54  been  reduced  to  $11,000.    The  past  year  began 

females;  dropsy,  89  males,  52  females,  diph-  with 817  patients;  136  men  and  181  women, 

theria,  87  males,  41   females;  convulsions,  31  Admitted  during  the  year  148 — 83  men  and  60 

males,  43  females ;  croup,  42  males,  31  females ;  women.  Whole  number  during  the  year,  471— 

liver-diseases,  32  males,  30  females,  scarlatina,  226  men  and  245  women.    Discharged,  96^ 

22  males,  31  females.  54  men  and  41  women.    Daily  average  for  the 

Fish  and  CianiCr— The  variety  of  fish  chiefly  year,  821 — 137  men  and  184  women.    Of  the 
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828  patients  remdnlng  at  the  end  of  the  year,  150,000  persons.   Scotch  Presbyterian  mission* 

only  24  had  prospects  of  cure.    There  were  aries  have  made  some  progress  in  Christianizing 

88  deaths  danng  the  year.    A  winter  work-  the  natives.    Laborers  have  been  recruited  on 

shop  for  the  patients  is  in  operation,  witti  a  the  islands  both  for  the  Australian  colonies 

promise  of  good  results.    This  is  the  first  at-  and  the  French  colony  of  New  Hebrides.    Traf- 

tempt  at  developing  skilled  labor  amonjg  the  fie  with  the  natives  has  been  mainly  carried  on 

patients  of  this  institution,  and  the  selection  of  by  English  traders,  while  Frenchmen  have  es- 

the  kind  of  labor  to  be  done  was  experimental,  tablished  plantations  on  the  islands  in  recent 

The  upholstering  of  mattresses,  the  manufact-  ^ears.    Since  1882  the  EngU^  interests  in  the 

ure  of  brooms,  the  reseating  of  chairs,  tailoring,  islands  have  been  transferred  to  French  colo- 

etc,  were  the  most  practical  forms  of  industry,  nists,  who  have  purchased  700,000  acres  from 

Twelve  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  on  the  former  English  proprietors,  and  nearly 

the  shore  of  Lake  Penacook,  four  miles  distant  1,000,000  acres  more  from  native  chiefs.     The 

from  the  asylum,  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  cultivation  of  these  lands  has  been  carried  on 

a  summer  cottage  for  such  patients  as  are  in  to  some  extent  by  the  labor  of  the  islanders, 

condition  to   be  benefited  thereby.     During  The  French  corporation,  called  the  New  Heb* 

the  summer  camping-parties  of  men  visited  the  rides  Company,  has  attempted  more  recently 

place  twice  a  week.    An  open  field  furnished  to  introduce  agricultural  colonists  from  France, 

a  play-ground.    The  men  were  permitted  to  Several  parties  were  taken  out  and  were  set  to 

walk  to  these  grounds,  cook  their  meals,  fish,  work  on  railroads  leading  to  the  lands  that 

play  ball,  lounge,  or  indulge  in  other  amuse-  were  to  be  conceded  to  them.   The  majority  fell 

ments,  and  return  at  night    Women  were  con-  sick  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  many  died, 

veyed  there  in  barges  to  spend  the  day.  most  of  those  who  survived  returned  to  Nou- 

EdmtlM* — By  the  report  of  the  Superintend-  mea,  and  those  who  had  the  means  went  back 

ent  of  Instruction  it  appears  that  the  number  to  France.    The  colonists  were  workmen  and 

of  school  districts,  under  the  law  of  1885,  by  peasants  who  were  sent  out  with  their  wives 

system  of  town  schools,  has  been  reduced  from  and    families   bv  the    Colonization    Society, 

1,890  to  276,  and  that  the  number  of  districts  which  has  furnished  settlers  of  the  same  class 

organized  under  special  acts  is  forty-six — six  for  New  Caledonia  and  other  French  islands, 
less  than  the  previous  year.    The  schools  num-       In  1878,  when  the  Australian  press  was 

bering  twelve  pupils  or  less  have  decreased  urging  the  annexation  of  the  New  Hebrides  by 

from  888  to  640,  and  those  numbering  six  or  Great  Britain,  the  French  ambassador  at  Lon- 

less  from  859  to  166.    Thus  494  small  schools  don  wrote  to  Lord  Derby,  saying  that,  as  his 

have   been   discontinued,  which  represented  Government  had  no  intentions  with  regard  to 

chiefly  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  money  under  the  group,  it  would  like  to  have  the  matter  set 

the  old  system.  By  tne  new  system  the  average  at  rest  oy  a  like  declaration  of  the  British 

length  of  schools  in  the  State  has  been  22'39  Government.     The  British  Government  an- 

weeks,  against  20*87  weeks  last  year.    This  b&-  swered  that  it  had  no  intention  of  interfering 

comes  more  markedly  noticeable  from  the  ex-  with  the  independence  of  the  islands.    This 

penditure  of  $454^878.92  for  teachers  under  agreement  was  a  renewal  of  an  understanding 

the  old  law,  against  $444,095.58  under  the  new  that  was  come  to  between  the  two  govem- 

law.    The  number  of  enrolled  pupils  the  past  ments  as  early  as  1840,  and  took  the  form  of 

year  is  59,690,  a  decrease  of  4,529,  a  result  definite  promises  in  1858.    In  1888  the  qnes- 

orising  from  more  accurate  returns,  and  the  tion  of  annexation  was  again  a^^tated  in  Aus- 

opening  of  parochial  schools.    The  care  of  the  tralia,  and  the  French  Government  sent  a 

schools  has  required  679  fewer  teachers  than  communication  asking  whether  the  declara- 

by  the  old  method.    The  wages  of  male  teach-  tions  of  1878  were  still  adhered  to  on  the  part 

ers  has  averaged  $41.08,  against  $40.22  last  of  the  English  Government,  as  they  were  on 

year.    For  female  teachers,  the  average  has  its  own  part,  because  otherwise  it  would  be 

been  $24.46  a  month,  as  per  $28.56  the  pre-  compelled  to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  the 

viousyear.    More  normal-school  teachers  were  existing  state  of  affairs.    Lord  Granville,  who 

employed  last  year  than  before.  was  then  Foreign  Minister,  replied  in  a  dispatch 

A  year  of  more  than  usual  prosperity  in  the  to  Lord  Lyons,  the  British    ambassador   at 

Normal  School  is  reported.    The  demand  for  Paris,  that  the  agreement  of  1878  was  consid- 

teachers  that  have  had  some  special  preparation  ered  perfectly  valid.    A  note  terhaU  to  that 

for  their  profession  b  increasing.    There  has  effect  was  handed  in  at  the  French  Ministry 

been  an  attendance  in  the  several  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs.    Lord  Derby  had  assured 

as  follows :  Normal  department — ^graduates,  22 ;  the  Australian  colonies  that  no  proposition  for 

number  of  different  pupils,  68 ;  training  de-  the  annexation  of  the  New  Hebrides  by  a  for- 

partment — high-school,  44;    grammar-school,  eign  power  would  be  entertained  without  con- 

41 ;  intermediate  school,  58 ;   primary  school,  suiting  the  colonies  and  securing  arrangements 

60:  total.  198.  satisfactory  to  them.    In  January,  1886,  the 

HEW  hkbkIPKHL  a  group  of  islands  in  the  French  Government  offered  to  relinquish  the 

Pacific  Ocean.    They  are  80  in  number,  ex-  deportation  of  relapsed  criminals  to  the  Pacific 

tending  400  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  if  it  were  allowed  to  annex  the  New  Hebrides, 

have  a  population  of  between  100,000  and  Lord  Rosebery  communicated  the  proposition 
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to  the  Colonial  Office,  which  laid  it  before  the  part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Blae  Book  con- 
govemments  of  the  Anstralian  colonies.  Thej  taining  the  miuntes  of  the  conference, 
refused  to  accede  to  such  an  arrangement.  The  French  ministers,  in  effect,  perceiving 
TkeiycBch  OccipttlMk — In  1885  the  natives  the  awkward  situation  in  which  the  British 
had  attacked  French  plantations  in  the  New  Government  was  placed  hj  the  action  of  the 
Hebrides,  and  killed  and  wounded  several  French  colonial  authorities,  which  was  at  first 
persons.  On  June  1,  1886,  a  French  naval  discountenanced,  but  on  inquiry  was  justified, 
vessel  that  had  been  sent  by  the  authorities  at  by  the  Government  at  Paris,  determined  to  use 
Noumea  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Gov-  the  New  Hebrides  question  as  a  means  of  oh- 
emment  at  Paris,  arrived  at  Havanna  Harbor,  taining  a  favorable  settlement  of  the  Egyptian 
in  the  island  of  Ezate.  and  landed  100  French  question.  The  French  had  gone  tot  he  New 
marines,  who  establisned  there  a  military  post,  Hebrides  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
aud  raised  the  French  flag.  Immediately  colonists.  They  remained  there  in  violation  of 
afterward  another  force  took  possession  of  their  pledges,  as  the  English  had  in  Effypt, 
Port  Sandwich,  and  established  there  a  similar  and  replied  to  the  representatioDs  of  the  Brit- 
post.  The  occupation  of  the  islands  by  France  ish  Foreign  Office  with  the  same  sort  of  ez- 
excited  the  indignation  and  anger  of  the  Aus-  planations  and  assurances  that  they  were  used 
tralians,  who  were  already  greatly  stirred  up  to  receiving  from  London  with  regard  to  the 
over  the  French  recidivist  law.  The  aim  of  British  occupation  of  the  Nile  valley.  M. 
French  legislators  in  regard  to  their  penal  set-  Flourens  assured  the  English  ambassador,  after 
tlement  in  the  Pacific  was  not  simply  to  rid  the  French  military  had  been  quartered  in 
France  of  habitual  malefactors,  but,  by  remov-  substantial  barracks  for  nearly  a  year  at  the 
ing  criminals  from  the  associations  and  con-  ports  of  the  New  Hebrides,  that  France  had  no 
ditions  w  hich  prevented  even  those  who  desired  mtention  of  permanently  occupying  the  islands, 
to  live  an  honest  life  from  reforming,  to  give  and  no  definitive  character  ought  to  be  at- 
them  every  opportunity  and  incentive  to  be-  tributed  to  her  action.  As  soon  as  satisfactory 
come  prosperous  agriculturists.  Quite  as  base-  arrangements  could  be  made  for  policing  the 
less  as  the  expectations  of  the  French  reformers  islands  so  that  Europeans  would  be  preserved 
was  the  anxiety  and  dread  produced  in  Aus-  from  outrage,  he  promised  that  the  French 
tralia  by  the  humanitarian  legislation  of  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn.  Soon  after  the 
French  Parliament.  There  have  been  rare  in-  French  force  landed,  the  British  Government 
stances  of  convicts  from  New  Caledonia  escap-  sent  a  naval  vessel  to  the  New  Hebrides.  The 
ing  in  open  boats,  crossing  the  700  miles  of  English  Cabinet,  as  soon  as  the  French  position 
intervening  ocean,  and  landing  on  the  coast  of  was  explained  through  diplomatic  channels, 
Queensland.  After  performing  such  a  feat  of  proposed  a  system  of  joint  naval  protection, 
daring  and  endurance,  they  have  sometimes  To  this  the  French  Government  replied  with 
been  succored  and  concealed  from  the  authori-  a  counter-proposal,  which  was  declined  on 
ties  by  Queenslanders  who  admired  their  oour-  Nov.  26, 1886.  The  French  Government  in- 
age  and  pitied  their  sufferings.  Thus  a  few  sisted  that  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  the 
transported  felons  have  escaped  into  Australia.  New  Hebrides  and  those  relating  to  the  neutrali- 
The  military  occupation  of  the  New  Hebrides  zation  of  the  Suez  Canal  should  proceed  pari 
by  the  French  was  interpreted  in  only  one  way  pasiu.  When  asked  to  name  a  date  for  the 
by  the  Australians,  whose  minds  were  filled  evacuation  of  the  New  Hebrides,  M.  Flourens 
with  the  dread  of  an  influx  of  French  criminals  replied  that  he  could  not  give  a  precise  answer 
kept  up  by  the  factitious  agitation  of  the  re-  so  long  as  England  did  not  make  known  her 
cidivist  question.  They  supposed  that,  since  intentions  regarding  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  land  available  for  reformed  criminal  settle-  The  subject  was  treated  by  the  French  Cabinet 
ments  in  New  Caledonia  was  now  occupied,  in  connection  with  other  territorial  questions 
the  French  Government  intended  to  extend  in  regard  to  Pacific  islands,  and  was  not  finally 
these  settlements  to  the  New  Hebrides.  Such  settled  till  October,  1887,  when  the  British 
a  project  was,  in  fact,  entertained  by  a  benev-  Government  agreed  also  to  tlie  Suez  Canal 
olent  society  in  France.    The  Imperial  Gov-  convention. 

emment  had  declined  to  annex  the  various  un-  Ibe  New  Hebrides  CMveatlM. — The  convention 

occupied  islands  of  the  Pacific  when  urged  to  that  was  concluded  between  the  British  and 

do  so  by  the  Anstralian.    Recently  it  had  been  the  French  government  contains  five  articles, 

impelled  by  the  exigencies  of  European  politics  A  joint  naval  control  of  the  islands  was  agreed 

to  acquiesce  in  the  occupation  of  tne  northern  on,  and  a  date  was  fixed  for  the  withdrawal  of 

coast  of  Papua  by  the  Germans.    Similar  mo-  the  French  troops.    The  English  Government 

tives  might  now  induce  it  to  assent  to  the  agreed  to  abrogate  the  treaty  made  in  1847  b&- 

French  annexation  of  the  New  Hebrides,  if  it  tween  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Comte  de 

had  not  done  so  already.    The  colonial  con-  Jarnao  regarding  the  neutrality  of  the  Leeward 

ference  that,  was  held  in  London  in  the  spring  Islands,  and  allow  the  French  to  extend  the 

of  1887,  had  two  animated  debates  over  the  Tahiti  protectorate  to  the  islands  of  Huahine, 

New  Hebrides  question,  in  which  the  feelings  Raiatea,  and  Borabara,  and  the  small  islands 

of  the  Anstralian  colonists  were  so  vigorously  adjacent  thereto.    This  concession  was  em- 

expresaed  that  the  Government  omitted  this  bodied  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  oonven- 
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tion  of  October.  1885,  bnt  that  iDstrnment  was  pleted.  Tbu  being  done,  the  Democratic  can- 
not yet  ratified,  having  failed  to  receive  the  cos  was  again  invaded,  and  the  coalition  pro- 
assent  uf  the  colonial  Legislature.  The  Ana-  ceeded,  amid  great  confusion  and  nproar,  to 
tralians  expected  the  French  Government  to  organize  and  elect  Baird  as  Speaker  of  the  As- 
refrain  from  shipping  convicts  or  recidivists  to  sembly.  A  contest  for  possession  of  tiie  chair 
New  Caledonia  after  the  New  Hebrides  ques-  then  ensned  between  Baird  and  the  chairman 
tion  was  settled.  In  December,  however,  the  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  in  which  nearly  all 
announcement  received  at  Melbourne  that  800  the  Assembly  joined.  Baird  finally  succeeded 
more  had  embarked  created  fresh  excitement,  in  gaining  the  seat,  when  a  motion  to  adjoam 
and  the  Victoria  Oovemraent  requested  the  was  made  and  carried.  On  the  following  day 
Imperial  Government  to  represent  to  the  the  election  of  Baird  was  conceded,  and  other 
French  Cabinet  the  deep  feeling  prevailing  in  Assembly  officers  were  chosen ;  but  the  turbu- 
the  colony  on  the  subject.  lent  scenes  of  the  former  session  were  repeated 

NEW  JERSEY.  State  G«TcruMiit->The  follow-  when  the  question  of  deciding  the  rights  of 
ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  claimants  in  the  two  contested  election  cases 
Governor,  Robert  S.  Green,  Democrat ;  Sec-  was  reached.  In  one  of  these  cases,  Turley, 
retary  of  State  and  Insurance  Commissioner,  a  Democrat,  held  a  certificate  to  the  seat ;  in 
Henry  C.  Kelsey ;  Treasurer,  John  J.  Toffey ;  the  other  a  tie  had  been  declared  by  Chief- 
Comptroller,  Edward  L.  Anderson ;  Attorney-  Justice  Beasley,  before  whom  a  recount  had 
General,  John  P.  Stockton ;  Superintendent  of  been  made.  A  motion  to  admit  Turley  to  bis 
Public  Instruction,  Edwin  O.  Chapman ;  Chief-  seat  prevailed,  but  a  similar  motion  to  seat 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mercer  Beasley ;  W^ter,  the  Democratic  claimant  in  the  other 
Associate  Justices,  Manning  M.  Enapp,  Ed-  case,  was  not  successful.  It  then  was  voted 
ward  W.  Scndder,  Bennet  Van  Syckel,  David  to  refer  the  evidence  in  both  cases  to  the  com- 
A.  Depue,  Alfred  Reed,  Jonathan  Dixon,  Joel  mittee  on  elections  when  appointed,  thus  leav- 
Parker  (died  in  December),  and  William  J.  log  Turley  in  possesion  of  nis  seat  until  ousted 
Magie ;  Chancellor,  Theodore  Rnnyon.  by  a  vote  of  the  Assembly.    The  committee 

Lcgldallve  ScssIob* — The  Legislature,  which  on  elections,  as  constituted  by  Speaker  Biurd, 
met  on  January  11,  was  engaged  for  nearly  contained  a  majority  of  Republicans.  On  Jan- 
two  months  in  a  bitter  contest  over  the  choice  uary  19  they  reported  a  tie  in  the  Walter-Jones 
of  a  successor  to  United  States  Senator  William  case,  recommending  a  new  election,  while  the 
J.  Sewall.  The  elections  of  the  autumn  preced-  Democratic  minority  declared  Walter  entitied 
ing  had  resulted  in  the  return  of  12  Repnbli-  to  the  seat.  The  Assembly  adopted  the  minor- 
cans  and  9  Democrats  to  the  Senate,  and  26  ity  report  by  a  vote  of  80  to  29,  Speaker  Baird 
Republicans,  81  Democrats,  and  2  Labor  rep-  and  tne  two  Labor  men  voting  with  the  Re- 
resentatives  to  the  Assembly,  with  one  assem-  publicans,  and  the  other  two  seceding  Demo- 
bly  district  declared  a  tie.  There  was  also  a  crats  joining  their  own  party.  The  Democrats 
contest  over  the  seat  held  by  one  of  the  Demo-  now  had  81  members  in  the  Assembly,  a  clear 
cratic  assemblymen.  Neither  party  was,  there-  migority  without  the  aid  of  Baird  or  the  Labor 
fore,  sure  of  a  majority  on  a  joint  ballot.  Diffi-  men.  But  they  continued  to  investigate  these 
culties  began  when  the  Democrats  of  the  As-  election  cases  till  February  17,  when,  upon  ro- 
sembly  entered  a  caucus  to  select  candidates  port  of  special  committees,  the  rights  of  Turley 
for  Speaker  and  other  Assembly  officers.  The  and  Walter  were  confirmed, 
proceedings  of  the  majority  of  this  caucus  were  Meanwhile,  on  January  25,  a  Democratic 
so  hostile  to  the  ambition  of  some  of  the  mem-  caucus  of  86  members  nominated  Ex-Gov.  Leon 
hers  from  the  country  districts,  that  three  of  Abbett  for  Senator.  But  Abbett  was  unable  to 
them — Messrs.  Baird,  Wolverton,  and  Am-  control  the  entire  strength  of  bis  party,  and  in 
wine — withdrew,  and  refused  to  join  in  any  a  so-called  joint  convention  held  the  next  day, 
further  action  with  their  fellow-Democrats,  at  which  8  Senators  and  81  Assemblymen  were 
Baird  persisted  in  this  course  thronghont  the  present,  he  received  only  88  votes,  3  less  than 
contest.  The  caucus,  which  was  held  in  the  a  majority  of  theLe^slatnre  and  2  less  than  the 
Assembly  chamber  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  total  Democratic  vote,  exclusive  of  Baird.  Con- 
continned  after  the  withdrawal  of  these  mem-  yentions  similar  to  this  one  were  held  each  day 
hers,  and  was  not  finished  when  the  time  for  by  the  Democrats  till  February  15;  but  they 
formal  organization  arrived.  At  that  hour  the  were  all  irregular  for  the  reason  that  a  major- 
Republican  minority  demanded  entrance  to  the  ity  of  the  Legislature  was  never  present,  and 
chamber,  and,  on  being  refused,  forced  the  the  Senate  had  not  voted  to  enter  a  joint  con- 
doors.  The  caucus,  however,  would  not  ad-  vention.  In  fact,  the  Senate  postponed  its 
journ,  but  retired  after  the  police  had  been  organization  from  day  to  day  till  February  1, 
called  in  to  eject  them.  Securing  the  two  La-  when  officers  were  chosen,  and  refused  to  bal- 
bor  men  and  the  three  disaffected  Democrats  lot  upon  the  senatorship  at  all  till  February  15. 
(which  gave  them  81  votes  and  a  majority  of  On  the  14th,  a  Republican  caucus  renominated 
the  Assembly)  the  Republicans  then  held  a  Senator  Sewall,  but  he,  too,  was  unable  to  com* 
meeting  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  support  mand  the  united  support  of  his  party.  When, 
Baird,  one  of  the  three  Democrats,  for  Speak-  therefore,  after  separate  balloting  on  the  16th, 
er,  and  a  ticket  for  the  minor  officers  was  com-  a  joint  convention  was  held  on  the  16th,  it  waa 
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fonnd  that  aeither  Abbett  nor  Sewell  was  like-  Begokting  the  jmy  of  officers  and  men  of  paid  fire 

]j  to  secure  the  election.    Abbett  received  85  departments  in  cities. 

votes,  and  Sewell  86,  while  11  votes,  including  T^  ^J?}^^  farmen,  gardeners,  and  fruit-growers 

the  8  Law  Tote^  were  divided  b^een  eight  ''^^^Z^^t^o^Z  &''■ 

other  candidates.    Thirteen  ballots  were  taken,  To  authome  the  transfer  of  iiocnaes  granted  by  the 

with  substantially  the  same  result,  neither  Ab-  excise  board  of  any  city. 

bett  nor  Sewell  being  able  to  obtain  more  than  Regulating  the  plaomg  of  poles  and  wires  by  tele- 

35  of  the  41  votes  necessary  to  a  choice.    On  ^,llhniJn^?hf  ™J?!!?'!ISi'^„«^i  .r  k.       v   * 

the  fourteenth  ballot  the  R%ublicanB,  seeing  oif.S::S*to^L""pi;U'^T^^^^ 

the  impossibuity  of  electing  one  of  their  own  proved,  to  assess  betterments  therefor,  and  to  issuo 

party,  even  with  their  full  vote,  united  with  certificates  of  indebtedness  for  the  co«t. 

the  anti-Abbett  Democrats  in  the  support  of  ,  ^>^TS  *  ™<^V*«i  for  the  appointment  of  inspeo- 

RafnsBlodgett,  a  Democrat,  hiAertoonmen-  ^"^ot&'dtiSSSSSrbuading.fora^^rt- 

tioned  for  the  office,  who  was  believed  to  be  ment  purposes. 

unfriendly  to  Abbett.     Blodgett  received  89  To  require  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  by  ooun- 

votes  on  this  ballot,  and  Abl^tt  88.     The  fif-  ^^  ^  oonstructing  or  improving  roadu  in  sucn  coun- 

teenth  and  decisive  ballot,  cast  on  March  2,  re-  ^%^  ««.^j^  ^.•♦i.-  .1.^:^  ^r  «k,.-^  «-  u  u 

suited  in  the  election  of  filodgett  by  a  vote  of  in^^r^^^ro^^^          ""^  "^"^  freeholders  m 

42,  to  86  for  Abbett  Making  twelve  hours  a  day's  labor  on  all  atieet- 

The  legislation  of  the  session  presents  no  railways  and  on  all  elevated  railways  in  the  State, 

marked  features.   A  State  board  of  agriculture  ,  ^^5*^,  *t®  .*"^  Mondav  of  September  as  a 

health  were  required  to  be  chosen  in  each  city  To  provide  for  the  transfer  of  insane  criminals 

and  township,  and  their  duties  were  defined.  ^™  ^°®  county  prison  to  the  insane  asylum. 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  To  authorize  police  service  in  townships. 

Bequinng  foreign  insurance  companies  to  file  annual 

To  incorporate  improvement  societies  in  towns,  vil-  statements. 

lagGS,  and  boroughs.  Authorizing  foreign  corporations  to  acquire  as  well 

Authorizing  mumcipal  oorpontioos  to  contract  for  ^  bold  real  property  in  the  State, 

a  supplv  of  water  for  public  use.  .  Making  the  purohaseri  of  any  railroad,  canal,  torn- 

Providing  for  summary  arrests  for  violation  of  city  pike,  bridge,  or  plank-road  of  any  corporaUon  created 

ordinances.  by  toe  State,  a  body  politic  and  corporate  succeeding 

Aooepting  the  appropriation  of  money  by  Congress  ^  ^®  rights  and  duties  of  the  former  corporation, 

for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultunU  experiment  Appropriating  flSjOOO  toward  tlie  erection  of  a 

station.  monument  upon  the  Trenton  battle-ground. 

Authorizing  the  borough  governments  of  seaside  '^^  enable  cities  to  furnish  suitable  accommodations 

resorts  to  construct  and  operate  water-works.  for  the  transaction  of  their  business,  and  also  to  erect 

Allowing  camp-meeting  associations  or  seaside  re-  s^  armor|r  for  the  use  of  the  National  Guard, 

sorts  to  license  boats,  hacks,  and  oUier  vehicles,  and  Authorizing  citiw  to  borrow  money,  not  exceeding 

also  hucksters  and  peddlen  of  merobandise,  within  180,000,  for  the  oonstruotion  and  equipment  of  ad- 

their  limits.  ditional  school- buildings. 

Authorizing  railroad  companies  to  borrow  money  Topro^nde  for  the  indexing  of  recorded  instruments, 

and  to  mortgage  tbeirpropertv  beyond  the  limit  pre-  Exempting  fh>m  taxation  buildings  for  the  use  of 

viouslv  fixed  by  law,  m  certain  cases.  the  National  Ouard. 

Otving  the  boards  of  chosen  freeholders  in  the  sev-  To  provide  for  sewerage  hi  and  by  adjoining  cities, 

eral  counties  the  right,  at  their  discretion,  to  assume  towns,  and  townships. 

the  custody  and  management  of  the  county  jiedls  in  their  To  authorize  the  boards  of  choeen  freeholders  in  the 

respective  counties,  superseding  the  county  sherifls  in  respective  counties  to  acquire  by  condemnation  or  pur- 

these  duties.  chase  lands  for  public  use  in  such  counties,  and  to 

Rej^ulating  consolidated  school  districts  and   the  is^^c  bonds  to  pay  for  the  same, 

election  of  the  boards  of  trustees  therein.  To  enable  surveyors  and  their  assistants  to  enter 

Validating  tax  sales  and  titles  under  the  act  of  opcn  lands  for  the  ]>urposc  of  surveying. 

March  27, 1874.  To  punish  fraud  in  the  weighing  of  live-stock,  hay, 

To  esctend  the  time  for  the  completion  of  certain  coal,  and  grain, 

railroads.  Relating  to  aarignments  and  mortgages  of  leasehold 

That  no  one  who  has  been  convicted  or  sentenced  estates, 

for  crime  shall  be  appointed  State  detective  or  State  Kaising  the  age  of  consent  in  women  to  sixteen 

policeman.  yean. 

To  authorize  the  formation  of  companies  for  mutual  To  provide  for  the  assessment  of  benefits  for  the 

protection  against  damage  to  glass  by  hiul.  construction  of  sewers  in  cities. 

To  regulate  and  license  pawnbrokers.  Appropriating  money  for  the  encom«gement  of  in- 

To  prevent  the  transportation  of  dynamite  and  dustnal  education  in  the  school  districts  of  the  State, 

other  explosives  on  the  ponds  and  lakes  of  the  State.  Regulating  the  management  of  street-railways. 

Prohiuitinff  municipal  corporations   from   issuing  Providing  that  minora  and  women  shall  not  clean 

bonds  after  default  has  been  made  in  the  payment  of  machinenr  in  motion  in  any  workshop  or  factory, 

past  due  bonds  or  the  interest  thereon  or  in  the  pay-  pd  that  fire-escapes  shall  be  provided  for  such  build- 

ment  of  any  county  or  State  tax  or  other  legal  in-  iuffs* 

debtedncM.  Requiring  the  publication  of  the  pnblio  laws  of 

To  punish  false  pretenses  in  obtaining  the  registn^  each  session  in  the  newspapere  of  the  several  oountien. 
tion  or  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  to  punish  giving  Exempting  Union  soldien  and  sailon  from  the  poll- 
false  pediff  rees.  tax  for  school  purposes. 

To  enable  dties  to  elect  an  assessor  for  three  yean.  _, 

Providing  for  the  pensioning  of  police  offlcere  and  FliiMHi  —  The  amoant  of  the  State  debt 

policemen  in  certain  cities  of  tiieSute.  outstanding  October    81   was  $1^366,800,  of 
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whiob  $100,000  became  payable  on  Jan.  1, 1888.  the  priDcipal  for  lands  disposed  of  by  grant  or 

The  reduction  during  tbe  year  amounted  to  lease  from  April  4,  1884,  to  Oct.  81,  1887,  is 

$100,000,  paid  out  of  moneys  deposited  in  tbe  $8,168,784.66. 

sinking  fund.    This  fund  has  increased  during  EdwatlM«--Tbe  snm  of  $2,698,185.17  was 

the  year  from   $671,822.60    to   $726,422.86.  expended  by  the  State  and  local  boards  for 

There  was  received  into  it  $241,197.75  and  public  schools  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  of 

paid  out  $187,097.49.  which  the  amount  expended  for  building  and 

Tbe  following  statement  exhibits  the  finan-  repairing  school-houses  was  $628,898.67.    Tlie 

cial  condition  of  the  treasury  during  the  year :  school  property  of  tbe  State  is  valued  at  $7,- 

BKrviPTs  486,206.    The  school  census  shows  that  there 

„    ^       BECEiTO.  ^^^  874,011  children  between  five  and  eighteen 

8tet0  tax  on  railroad  corporattons $1,068,487  S4  „^^^   J„ ^  ^^  „.  xv^.^  «,«..a  ooa  i  at  /»k;iil*<.««  :.. 

Tax  on  misoeUaneous  co^rationa 198,701  09  years,  and  that  there  Were  224,107  children  in 

State  Prison  reeeipta 71.17184  attendance  during  the  year.    The  number  of 

From  other  wnrcoa vi,i!»  91  q,^^  teachers  is  826  and  of  female  teachers 

Total  revenne $1,419,069  54  8,1 77.     The  average  monthly  salary  of  male 

On  band  Oct  81, 1886 125,404  48  teachers  is  $64.07,  of  female  teachers,  $41.84. 

DI8BUBSEMENT8.  The  wbolc  numbcr  in  atteudanoe  at  Normal 

On  acooant  of  pnWte  debt $90,000  00  School  during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1 887, 

Charitable  and  reformatory  inatitntiotti 288,960  05  was  239;  average  attendance,  205};  number 

Ko«.SiS2rM?dtoi-k^iutJ«::-.::::     MS  graduated  from  adranoed  course,  20  ;nnn.ber 

Miutarjr 108,597  16  graduated  from  elementary  coursc,  24.     The 

Printing,  adTertising,  etc J  SI'S?  S  whole  number  in   attendance  in  tbe  Model 

other  ezpenaes 17o,o24  99  a  1.      «   j     •        .1.                         loa                       ^ 

*^                                              1 School  during  the  year  was  486 ;  average  at- 

Toui $1,486,044  69  tcndancc,  396. 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  81,1887 $108,429  48  ch,rttl«.-At  the  Morristown  Insane  Asy. 

There  are  unpaid  railroad  taxes  remaining  lura  there  have  been  under  treatment  during 
uncollected  for  the  last  three  years  to  the  the  year  1,073  patients,  and  there  were  re- 
amount  of  $203,943.68.  The  greater  portion  msdning  on  the  3l8t  day  of  October  873  par 
of  this  sum  is  involved  in  cases  before  the  tiente,  743  of  whom  were  public  and  180  pri- 
Gourt  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  which  have  been  vate.  The  total  receipts  for  maintenance  for 
argued,  and  in  which  decisions  are  awaited,  the  year  were  $262,369.30 ;  the  total  expense 
During  the  year  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  for  the  same  time,  $229,681.64. 
Company  pud  to  the  Comptroller,  in  accord-  Tbe  Trenton  Insane  Asjlum  cared  for  866 
ance  with  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  patients,  of  whom  707  remained  at  the  close  of 
passed  in  March,  the  amount  of  taxes  assessed  the  fiscal  year.  The  receipts  were  $187,192.96, 
against  that  company,  under  the  law  of  1884,  and  the  expenditures  $147,494.36.  The  Legis- 
for  the  year  1886  for  State  tax  $167,640.19,  lature  this  year  made  an  appropriation  of 
and  for  local  tax  $67,808.46,  and  for  1886  for  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  an  additional 
State  tax  $164,719.12,  and  for  local  tax  $68,-  building  at  this  asylum,  for  which  contracts 
437.36,  amounting  in  all  to  $468,614.11.  The  have  been  made  looking  to  its, completion  in 
joint  resolution  provided  for  the  submission  November,  1888. 

of  all  other  questions  between  the  company  The  blind  children  supported  at  the  expense 

and  the  State  to  two  arbitrators,  one  to  be  ap-  of  the  State  are  placed  in  the  institutions  in 

pointed  by  the  Governor  on  the  part  of  the  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  31 

State,  and  the  other  to  be  named  by  the  com-  being  in  the  New  York  and  10  ih  tbe  Pennsyl- 

pany.    These  arbitrators  were  appointed,  but  vania  institution.    Tbe  amount  paid  during  the 

have  not  yet  rendered  their  decision.  year  to  the  former  was  $9,277.18;  to  the  lat- 

The  total  receipts  from  the  State  school  tax  ter,  $6,412.61. 
for  the  year  were  $1,611,820.66  and  the  dis-  There  have  been  89  feeble-minded  children 
bursements  $1,466,268,  leaving  a  balance  on  provided  for  by  the  State  during  the  year,  78 
October  31  of  $46,652.66.    The  public  schools  of  these  at  the  Pennsylvania  Training-Scbool 
also  derive  support  from  the  income  of  the  at  Elwyn,  6  at  the  Connecticut  Institution  for 
State  school  fund,  which  this  year  amounted  Imbeciles.     The    amount    expended  for  the 
to  $196,882.29.      The  principal  of  this  fund  maintenance,  support,  and  care  of  tbe  children 
consists  of  $1,089,833.16  of  riparian  leases,  in  these  two  institutions  has  been  $23,491.81. 
and  $2,632,442.60    of   United  States  bonds.  The  State  also  supports  a  school  for  deaf- 
real  estate  mortgages,  cash  balances,  and  other  mutes,  containing  over  100  pupils, 
securities,  a  total  of  $3,22,6276.66.  The  Soldiers'  Home  contained  328  inmates 

Rlptrian  CeuilssiOBt — The  following  is  a  sum-  on  October  81,  the  average  number  during  the 

mary  of  the  doings  of  this  commission  daring  year  being  329.     The  Home  has  cared  for 

the  year.    Tbe  grants,  leases,  and  leases  con-  14,726  soldiers  since  its  establishment.     The 

verted  into  grants,  amount  to  $33,173  84.   The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  33,814.29,  and 

rentals  which  have  been  paid  to  the  State  dur-  the  expenses,  $32,592.79.   Provision  was  made 

ing  the  past  year  on  leases  heretofore  made  by  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of 

legislative  act  and  by  the  commission  amount  a  separate  home  for  disabled  soldiers,  at  a  cost 

to  $61,024.38.     Tbe  amount  that  represents  not  exceeding  $126,000.    The  institation  was 
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on  tbe  banks  of  Passaic  river,  and  the  neces-  New  Jersey,  in  Raritan  and  Princes  Bays  and 

sarj  baildings  have  been  in  process  of  cun-  out  to  the  open  sea,  has  long  been  a  vexed 

straction  during  tbe  year.  question,  and  has  even  led  to  the  arrest  and 

State  PrisM* — There  were  in  confinement  at  imprisonment  of  citizens  who  were  following 
tbe  State  Prison,  October  81, 877  prisoners;  the  their  vocation  of  taking  oysters  and  clams  in 
total  number  during  the  year  was  1,880,  and  what  they  believed  to  be  tbe  waters  of  their 
tbe  daily  average  898,  of  whom  857  were  own  State.  In  pursuance  of  laws  passed  by 
males  and  86  females.  The  total  expenditures  the  two  States,  commissioners  were  appointed 
for  the  year  were  $162,868.64,  and  the  earn-  to  mark  out  and  desisnate  the  boundary-line, 
ings  $66,617.16,  or  $97,241.48  less  than  the  which  had  been  settied  upon  by  the  agreements 
expenditures.  The  labor  of  nearly  all  the  con-  between  tbe  States  in  the  year  1884.  After 
victs  is  employed  by  the  piece-price  system  much  labor  these  commissioners  finally  fixed  a 
instead  of  by  contract.  This  system  has  been  line,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  an  agree- 
in  operation  since  June,  1885,  but  according  ment  signed  by  the  representatives  of  both 
to  the  report  of  the  Supervisor  it  is  not  sue-  States.  They  then  proceeded  to  mark  the  line 
cessfui  *'  either  as  a  revenue  measure  or  as  a  so  agreed  upon,  which  has  been  partially  done 
preventive  of  undue  competition  with  honest  by  the  placing  of  eight  buoys.  The  agreement 
labor."  It  differs  from  the  contract  system  contemplates  two  permanent  monuments,  one 
only  in  the  fact  that  under  it  the  State  is  being  the  stone  beacon  on  Roamer  Shoals,  and 
responsible  for  both  quality  and  quantity  of  the  other  one  to  be  built  in  Raritan  Bay. 
product,  whereas  under  the  old  plan  it  was  re-  PilldcaL — An  election  was  held  in  Novem- 
sponsible  for  neither,  the  contractor  assuming  ber,  at  which  8  members  of  the  State  Senate 
the  risk.  and  all  of  the  Assembly  for  1888  were  chosen. 

In  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  The  Republicans  elected  5  Senators  and  the 

prison  the  Governor  says  in  his  message :  **  The  Democrats  8,  making  the  complexion  of  the 

crowded  condition  of  the  State  Prison  calls  for  next  Senate  the  same  as  it  was  this  year.    The 

immediate  attention;  its  accommodations  are  Assembly  will  stand  87  Republicans  and  23 

inadequate  for  the  custody  of  the  convicts  as  Democrats,  a  Republican  gain  of  11  over  1887. 

required  by  law,  or  by  the  health  and  morals  NEW  JBIISALEH  CHURCH.   The  General  Con- 

of  tbe  prisoners."    He  recommends  indefinite  vention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  the 

sentences  for  hardened  criminals.  United  States  of  America  is  composed  of  ten 

The  State  Reform  School  for  Boys,  at  James-  State  associations,  or  similar  bodies,  compris- 

burg,  had  charge  of  441  pupils  during  the  year,  ing  91  societies;  9  separate  societies;  and  4 

of  whom  269  remained  October  81.    This  is  a  members  by  election.     There  are  connected 

decrease  of  19  from  the  previous  year.    The  with  it,  8  "  general  pastors,*'  and  98  pastors  and 

cost  of  the  institution  to  the  State  for  the  year  ministers,  besides  12  authorized  candidates  and 

was  $42,857.94.  At  the  State  Industrial  School  preachers.    The  directory  of  places  containing 

for  Girls  there  were  67  pupils  at  the  close  of  societies  includes  128  names  of  such  places, 

the  year.  The  list  of  societies  in  other  countries  includes 

Hllltla. — From  the  report  of  the  Inspector-  67  societies  in  England  and  Scotland,  1  in 

General  of  the  last  annual  muster  and  inspec-  Austria,  4  in  Denmark,  12  in  France,  9  in  Ger- 

tion,  the  strength  of  the  National  Guard  is  many,  1  in  Hungary,  9  in  Italy,  2  in  Norway, 

shown  to  be  806  commissioned  ofllcers  and  14  in  Sweden,  6  in  Switzerland,  12  in  Aus- 

8,693  enlisted  men.    The  force  now  consists  tralia,  1  in  Mauritius,  6  in  South  Africa,  and 

of  53  companies  of  infantry,  two  gatling  com-  5  in  the  West  Indies. 

panics,  and  one  company  of  sea-coast  artillery  The  sixty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 

organized  into  seven  regiments  and  three  bat-  General  Convention  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich., 

talions.  beginning  June  9.    The  Rev.  Ghauncey  Giles 

In  1885  the  Quartermaster- General  secured  presided.  Tbe  Treasurer  returned  the  amount 
for  the  State  a  tract  of  119  acres  at  Sea  Girt  of  the  funds  of  the  convention  in  his  hands, 
with  an  ocean  front,  in  every  way  adapted  to  including  the  General  Fund  and  five  special 
the  uses  of  a  camp,  rifle-range,  and  sea-coast  funds,  at  $16,946.  Tbe  Board  of  Publication 
battery.  It  has  been  occupied  under  a  lease  at  reported  that  its  income  for  the  year  had  been 
a  rental  of  $4,000  per  annum.  An  agreement  $4,726,  and  its  expenditures  $1,840,  showing  a 
for  its  purchase  was  also  secured,  and  an  act  net  gain  in  resources  of  $2,885.  The  policy 
was  passed  by  which  commissioners  were  ap-  had  been  adhered  to  of  making  the  work  self- 
pointed  on  the  part  of  the  State  for  the  pur-  sustaining  as  far  as  possible.  Editions  had 
pose  of  completmg  the  purchase,  $51,000  be-  been  printed  of  the  books,  *'The  Nature  of 
log  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  Spirit^'    (5,000   volumes),   *•  The   Last   Judg- 

On  attempting,  however,  to  carry  the  act  ment,"  "Hosanna,"  and  the  "Book  of  Wor- 
into  effect  during  the  year,  it  was  ascertained  ship";  the  remainder  of  the  fine  edition  of 
that  the  sum  appropriated  was  inadequate,  and  Martin's  "  Life  of  Sweden borg  "  had  been  pur- 
further  le^slation  will  bo  requisite  to  secure  chased  from  the  former  publishers.  A  trans- 
this  place  as  a  permanent  encampment.  lation  of  the  **  De  Anima,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

BMidaryt — The  exact  location  of  the  boun-  Sewall ;  a  volume  on  "  The  Parables,"  by  the 

dary-line  between  the  State  of  New  York  and  Rev.  £.  C.  Mitchell ;  and  a  new  and  improved 
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editionof  the  "Compendium*' were  about  to  be  Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Conrfc,  EHshft 

published.    One  thousand  copies  each  of '* The  Van  Long;  Associate  Justices,   William    H. 

True  Christian  Religion  "  and  the  '^  Apocalypse  Brinker  and  William  F.  Henderson.    In  ac- 

Revealed  "  had  been  printed  by  the  trustees  of  cordance  with  an  act  of  Congre«^  providing  for 

the  lungerich  fund  for  free  distribution  to  the  a  fourth  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court^  Presi- 

clergy.    The  income  of  the  Theological  School  dent  Cleveland  in  February  appointed  Judge 

had  been  $8,778,  and  its  endowment  fund  Reuben  A.  Reeves,  of  Texas,  to  that  position, 

amounted  to  831,870.     Six  students  had  at-  L^gUattve  SenlM*  —  The  Legislature,  which 

tended  the  school.    To  meet  the  case  of  faith-  met  on  Deo.  27,  1886,  continued  in  session  un- 

f  ul  students,  who  are  prevented  from  com-  til  the  last  of  February,  1887.    A  law  reqair- 

pleting  the  full  course,  the  president  of  the  ing  the  attendance  of  children  at  a  public  or 

school  recommended  that  a  formal  certificate  private  school  for  three  months  of  each  year, 

relating  the  amount  of  work  actually  accom-  was  passed  at  this  session,  but  in  such  a  slip- 

plislied,  be  prepared  and  presented  to  such  per-  shod  form  as  to  be  practically  worthless.   An- 

sons.    The  whole  amount  of  the  New  Church  other  act  establishes  a  Territorial  school  for 

Building  fund  was  $1,221,  of  which  $971  were  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  provides  for  the  sup- 

at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees.    No  loans  had  port  of  indigent  pupils  at  such  school  at  the 

been  made  during  the  year.   The  invested  funds  expense  of  the  Territory.     The  Sunday  laws 

of  the  Rice  legacy,  which  is  employed  for  the  and  the  gaming  laws  were  made  more  etrin- 

circulation  of  New  Church  literature,  amounted  gent.    The  action  taken  with  regard  to  Terri- 

to  $8,086,  and  those  of  the  Rotch  legacy  to  torial  finances  is  discussed  below.    Other  acts 

$88,786.     Arrangements  had  been  made  in  of  the  session  were  as  follow ; 

connection  with  the  administration  of  the  last  ^^       i^^  cruelty  to  animals, 

fund  for  the  revision  and  retranslation  of  the  Makii^  raibtwdB  liable  for  damages   in  UUlng 

*^  Arcana  Coelestia."    The  Board  of  Home  and  stock. 

Foreign  Missions  had  received  $4,167,  and  had  .  Cr^Ung  a  sanitary  board  of  the  Territory,  and  pro- 
expended  $2,900.  Its  labors  had  been  carried  I±"L  !^*^31!2^^^^^^^  H^^H^f 
*^.  XT  VI  n  J  XT  -D  •  1  ji  Burgeon  to  prevent  the  importation  and  spread  of 
on  in  Nebraska,  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  TeSia  fever  and  other  cattleSfeeases. 
Nova  Scotia,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  building  and 
Florida,  Texas,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary-  loan  associations. 

land.    Of  foreign  missions,  reports  were  re-  To  authorize  the  formation  of  companies  for  the 

ceived  from  IUdT(where  a  'conUrable  list  of  L^JP- of  --^^^^ -^^^^^^^^^^^ 

books   and   tracts   had    been  translated  into  Creating  the  county  of  San  Juan. 

Italian) ;  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Making  it  felony  to  attack  railroad  trains  with  the 

France.    The  Committee  on  the  Publication  of  purpose  of  committing  robbery  or  other  felony,  and 

Swedenborg's  Manuscripts  reported  progress  puDishing such attackswitb death.     ^ 

.    .T        .  '  ?        i  Ju    u  A\     A    *»!'»•««  ^  F*  f?      1  Giving  perBons  iniured  by  an  mtoncated  perron  a 

m  the  printing  of  the  "  Quatuor  poctnniB    and  j^y.^  oraSon  ageiSst  the  one  who  sold  or  give  him 

the  *^  Apocalypse  Revealed,"  and  m  the  publi-  Uquor,  after  such  person  has  been  warned  not  to  sell 

cation  of  the  "  Concordance"  to  the  theologi-  orjzive  to  the  person  intoxicated, 

cal  writings  of  Swedenborg.     The  Sabbatli-  ?J^^^v°»  »  peiuUty  for  cruel  treatment  of  a  wife 

School  Association  had  prepa^^red  graded  Wns  %%^atWC  anSYn^mli^^^^^^ 

irom  the  books  of  uenesis  and  John,  and  from  To  provide  additional  punishment  for  crimes  against 

two  of  the  works  of  Swedenborg.    The  Con-  women  and  children, 

vention  invited  the  General  Conference  of  Great  To  punUh  the  keeping  of  "  opium  joints." 

Britain,  and  the  various  American  associations^  ^^  prohibit  the  unlawful  carrymg  and  use  of  deadly 

to  co-operate  in  completing  the  work  of  photo-  ^  Rf^Siig  the  laws  of  descent  and  of  apportionment 

lithographing  the  manascripts  of  Swedenborg,  of  estates. 

and   authorized  the   collection  of  funds  and  Bequirin^r  all  smelting  companies  to  pay  the  ex- 

the  beginning  of  the  work  when  a  sufficient  penses,  during  sickness,  of  any  employ^  wbo  has  been 

amoant  should  be.  in  hand      The  establish-  ^^^,^±'^^^^^1^''^^^^;^'^^'^ 

ment   of    centers  in    dmerent  parts   of   the  sale  nnder  execution.    "   "    "^ 

country,   whence    missionaries    of    the   New  Providing  a  salary'for  justices  of  th&  Supreme  Court 

Church  doctrines  should  be  sent  out  to  the  in  addition  to  thatjwid  bjr  the  National  €k>vemmenL 

people,  was  commended.     An  amendment  to  Provjding  that  Tenitorial  or  county  wariyits  sha^ 

♦k^  «J««*;*«*i^«   r.f  ♦!>«  »^»..^»«:^»  «««  ^-^  he  registered  by  the  several  treasurers  and  shall  be 

the  constitution  of  the  convention  was  pro-  paid  fi  the  ordeV  of  registiy  when  fundi,  are  at  hand, 

posed  and  referred,  providing  for  a  local  or  Providing  that  parties  churning  rights  is  a  dispated 

temporary  ministry,  with   limited    authority,  mine  may  bring  or  defend  ejectment  in  the  distrid 

who  should  not  be  regarded  as  general  minis-  <»"rt  of  the  county  where  the  mine  lies  during  the 

ters  of  the  Church.  sS^^Land'offla      ^^  «>°^««<1  ^*°"  ^^  Umted 

5EW  MEXICO.    Territorial  GevennBeiit  —  The  Giving  all  parties  to  an  action  regaiding  title  or  pos- 

following  were  the  Territorial  officers  during  session  of  a  mining  claim  the  right  to  enter,  inspect, 

the  year :  Governor,  Edmund  G.  Ross;  Secre-  and  survey  the  premises. 

tary,   George  W.  Lane;    Treasurer,   Antonio  Authorizing  the  Penitentiary  auUioriti^  to  lease  or 

r\J^i„   «  c»i^.«..     A^Ailr^^    T«:«j;i«  1    a1o.m  .  purchase  suitable  coal-mmes,  and  to  employ  the  con- 

Ortiz  y  Sdazar;    Auditor,  Tnnidad   Aland;  ?icta  therein,  and  appropriafiig  $26,000  for  inch  lease 

Attorney  -  General,    William   Breeden ;    Oom-  ©r  purchase,  the  above  sum  to  m  obtained  by  the  issue 

missioner  of  Immigration,  Henry  C.  Burnett;  of  6-per-cent.  bonds. 
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OrwUng  a  police  force  in  the  oounty-scat  of  each  higher  forms  of  civilized  life,  are  taking  the 

oojmty  for  the  protection  of  Uvea  and  property.  pjace  of  nomadism  peculiar  to  the  cattle-range 

To  provide  for  the  oiganuation  of  savings-bank  and  ^f  *ij«  frontier 

trust  asdociationa  ••«"  iruubic*. 

To  authorize  the  boards  of  commiBsionere  to  re-  .  Mtalig.— The  output  of  coal  for  the  year  is  as 

a4]U8t  asseaaments  and  taxes  at  any  time  before  taxes  follows : 
are  paid. 


To  authorise  district  oourts  to  cancel  uncoUectable  CoaBti«a  whm  dtuud.     i           mibm. 

taxes  in  certain  oaaes.  ^ 

Adopting  an  official  index  of  the  compiled  laws,         Colfax '  Bloasburg  . . 

^     ^  *^  Socorro Sao  Pedro  .. 


ftaawes.— On  February  28  the  indebtedness    Sfl"f JSJIk; i  Am!S 


Rio  Arriba I  Amai^ 


Tmt. 


101,174 

68,981 

800,000 

1,000 


of  the  Territory  was  as  f ol  lo  w  s :  Capitol  bonds,    Kio  Arriba '.'..'.'...'.'.  Monero ..''.'.'.'!.'.!!!  i  No  r«tanis. 

$200,000;  Penitentiary  bonds,  $160,000;  war-    """""i '■\?^'!L^V^-\         ,!« 


rants  outstanding.  $174,891,  making  a  total  of 


Santa  F6 '  CerilkM  and  Ortlx  ..<  11,T«7 


$524,891.    The  Legislature  provided  for  the  The  total  value  of  precious  metals  mined 

isaue  of  $150,000    of   6-per-cent.   bonds   to  during  the  year  is  officially  estimated  at  $8,- 

meet  a  part  of  these  warrants,  and  such  as  850,000. 

shall  become  payable  during  the  next  two  Rallnads. — The  only  railroad  construction 

years.  during  the  year  is  88  miles  of  the  Texas,  Santa 

PaMIe  tilMlags. — The  Territory  has  but  two  F6  and    Northern    Narrow  Gauge    Railroad 

public  buildings  —the  State-House  and  a  Peni-  from  Espafiola,  in  Rio  Arriba '  County,  the 

tentiary — authorized  by  the  Legislative  Assem-  temporary  terminus  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 

bly  of  1884,  the  first  at  a  cost  of  $200,000  and  Qrande  to  Santa  F6,  and  operated  by^  the  lat- 

the  second  at  $150,000.    Five  of  the  counties  ter  company,  with  a  prospective  continuance 

have  commodious  court-houses  and  jails,  those  southward  to  the  town  of  Cerrillos,  on  the 

of  Bernalillo  County  erected  at  a  cost  of  $97,-  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6. 

000;   San  Miguel,  $126,000;    Socorro,  $48,-  The  mileage  of  road   operated  by  the  latter 

000 ;  Santa  Fli,  $50,000 ;  and  Grant,  $86,000.  company,  traversing  ten  of  the  fourteen  coun- 

iMMMieit — The   aggregate    assessment    of  ties,  main  line  and  branches,  is  670.     The 

taxable  property  for  1886  was  $56,000,000.  mileage  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  in  the 

That  amount  was  increased  by  the  assessment  Territory  is  156;  of  the  Arizona  and  New 

for  1887  to  $60,200,000.    An  exemption  of  Mexico,  narrow-gauge,  from  Lordsburg  to  the 

$800  is  allowed  to  every  tax-payer.    The  rate  Arizona  line,  26  miles ;  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 

of  taxation  fixed  by  statute  i^,  for  Territorial  from  £1  Paso  to  the  Arizona  line,  160  miles ; 

purposes,  one  half  of  one  per  cenc ;  for  county  aggregate  mileage  of  railroad  in  operation  in 

purposes,  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent ;  and  the  Territory,  1,050,  traversing  twelve  of  the 

for  school  purposes,  from  one  quarter  to  one  fourteen  counties. 

third  of  one  per  cent.,  the  amount  to  be  deter-  IidUuMi — The  Jicarilla  band  of  the  Anaches 

mined  by  the  school  district.    For  all  purposes  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  removea  from 

the  rate  of  taxation  is  less  than  two  per  cent  the  Mescalero  Reservation  in  the  southeast  to 

Stack-Batalag. — The  condition  of  the  cattle  their  former  home  in  the  northwest.  This 
industry  has,  in  some  respects,  declined.  The  band  numbers  about  700,  all  peaceable  and 
number  of  cattle  returned  on  the  last  year's  susceptible  of  civilization. 
(1886)  assessment  rolls  is  916,940,  and  the  There  are  some  disorderly  and  turbulent  ele- 
average  assessed  value  for  taxation  is  $12  a  ments  among  the  Navigos,  but,  as  a  tribe, 
head,  aggregating  $11,003,280.  The  wool-  they  are  orderly  and  self-sustaining,  having 
clip  for  the  year,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  is  large  herds  of  sheep  and  horses,  and  to  some 
about  14,000,000  pounds,  and  the  average  price  extent  successfully  cultivate  the  land.  They 
per  pound  15  cents.  The  number  of  sheep  re-  derive  considerable  revenue  from  their  wool- 
turned  at  the  last  yearns  assessment  is  1,702,-  product,  which  constitutes  a  not  inconsidera- 
287.  Cuttle  and  sheep  constitute  mainly  the  ble  portion  of  the  wool-clip  of  the  Territory, 
stock  industry  of  the  Territory.  There  are,  in  The  Navajos  number  about  21,000. 
addition  to  sheep  and  cattle,  91,178  other  do-  The  Pueblo  Indians  are  making  substantial 
inestic  animals,  assessed  at  $1,278,147.  The  progress  in  education.  Large  numbers  of 
cattle  industry  of  the  Territory  is  assuming  their  children  are  at  school  on  their  reserva- 
radically  changed  conditions  from  those  that  tion,  and  at  Albuquerque  and  Santa  F6.  Tbey 
have  heretofore  characterized  it.  The  incom-  are  self-sustaining,  and  a  simple,  peaceable, 
ing  of  agriculturists,  and  the  devotion  of  an  in-  law-abiding  people.  They  are  made  by  the 
creasing  area  year  by  year  to  agricultural  prod-  law  of  Mexico  citizens  of  that  republic  and 
uct,  is  gradually  restricting  the  cattle-range,  came  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
and  stockmen  are  finding  themselves  forced  to  States  with  all  the  rights  of  Mexican  citizen- 
tlie  adoption  of  different  methods,  more  in  keep-  ship.  They  hold  their  lands  in  fee  dnder  pat- 
ing  with  the  pelf-sustain imr  varied  industries  ents  from  the  General  Government,  and  there- 
of civilized  communities.  The  system  of  great  fore  occupy  a  status  entirely  different  froni 
ranches  is  gradually  giving  way  to  that  of  that  of  all  other  Indians.  These  conditions,  it 
gmall  farms,  and  thus  people,  illustrating  the  is  claimed,  make  them  essentially  citizens  of 
organizing  forces  of  schools,  churches,  and  the  the  United  ^)tates  and  of  the  Territory,  and 
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therefore  clothed  with  all  the  rights  and  privi-  To  provide  for  Uie  appolntroent  of  •  dgmty  in  the 

leges,  and  subject  to  all  the  ohhgat^^  ^«T^  Jlo^rr p^u'SJaS^                        Senate 

thereto.    Their  lands  have  been  assessed  thw  House  property  at  Kingston. 

year  for  taxation,  and  the  right  of  the  Terri-  To  0(K>perate  with  the  United  States  in  the  suppres- 

tory   to  tax  them   will  doubtless  ^o   to   the  sion  and  extirpation  of  nleuro-pnenmonia. 

courts  for  final   abjudication.    These  people  To  provide  for  the  suWnaini^  of  witnes^ 

r^.«K^.  «K^r.f  Q  AAA  production  of  books  and  papers  in  any  matter  anang 

number  about  8,000.  before  the  Governor  upon  an  application  for  executive 

The  Mescaleroa,  numbering   between   400  clemency, 
and  500,  occupy  a  reservation  in  the  south-  In  relation  to  health  and  casualty  insurance  corn- 
east,  embracing  an  area  of  over  600,000  acres.  psj>i«  of  other  States.                                .       -.^ 

Lai4.Tltltt.-0n  this  subject  the  Governor  In  i^on  to  toe  coUection  and  preseirauo^ 

mmmm'KnmMn     v/u   n*w  o«ijv*.w   •.««  n^w  battle-flags,  TOcords,  and  relics  of  New  York  volun- 

says  m  his  annual  report :  teers  who  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

I  desiro   to  renew  the    recommendation    of  my  To  provide  for  the  erection  of  suitable  monnments 

former  reports  for  the  passage  of  some  effective  meas^  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  the  State  of  New 

ure  for  the  settlement  of  t'ltlea  to  lands  embraced  in  York  who  were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Oett/aburg. 

Spanish  and  Mexican  grants.    The  investigations  of  To  establish  a  fiah-hatcbery  in  the  Adirondack 

the  Surveyor-General  have  shown  that  a  considerable  wilderness. 

proportion  of  these  grants  are  meritorious  and  ought  To  encourage  the  growth  of  fne  libraries  and  nee 

to  be  confirmed  in  accordance  with  treaty  obligations,  droulating  libraries  m  the  villages  and  smaller  cities 

Those  investigations  also  show  that  practicauly  the  of  the  State. 

remainder  of  those  granto  are  either  flctitioua  or  great-  Authorizing  the  incorporation  of  fire  departeients 
ly  expanded,  and  that  the  lands  they  thus  embrace  and  ot  fire,  hoae,  and  hook  and  ladder  oompames  in 
snould  revert  to  the  public  domain  and  become  at  unincorporated  villages  of  this  State, 
once  subject  to  diMposal  under  the  public-land  hiws.  To  authorize  the  incorporation  of  bar  associations  in 
Both  classes  of  these  lands  are  now  practically  sealed  the  several  counties  of  this  State, 
against  settlement  and  development,  simply  because  In  relation  to  the  labeling  and  marking  of  convict- 
no  muniments  of  title  thereto  can  legally  pass  for  niade  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  manuAKStured  in 
want  ofaction  by  Congress.    The  owners  of  ftono-/^  States  requiring  the  labeling  and  marking  of  such 
^rrants  can  not  selL  because  an  act  of  Congress  is  re-  goods,  wares,  and  merohandise.                               ^ 
quired  to  enable  tnem  to  give  a  leffal  title,  and  set^  Regulating  the  appointment  of  reoeiven  of  life-m- 
tlers  can  not  safely  go  upon  the  pubfic  lands  included  surance  companies. 

in  the  fictitious  and  expanded  grants  under  the  exist-  To  protect  the  owners  of  bottles,  boxes,  syphons, 

ing  condition  of  conflict  of  title,  which  can  be  Anally  and  ke«,  used  in  the  sale  of  woda-watera,  mineral  or 

settled  only  by  Congress,  or  by  some  tribunal  estab-  aftrated  waters,  porter,  ale,  cider,  singer-ale,  nulk, 

lishod  for  that  purpoiie,  and  it  can  not  be  settled  by  cream,  small  beer,  lagerbeer,  weiss  beer,  beer,  white 

on  act  of  Congrem  except  by  affirmative  action.    The  beer,  or  other  beverages, 

claimant  still  nas  his  recourse  in  the  courts,  and  the  Jn  relation  to  milk-cans. 

ikot  that  former  surveyon-^eneral  have  approved  a  To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  m  peach-trees 

large  number  of  this  class  of  grants,  which  approval  known  as  the  yellows.                                .      ^   , 

has  had  the  effect  of  putting  the  clumants  in  posses-  Extending  to  corporations  organized  under  the  laws 

sion,  with  power  to  eject  trcspassen,  must  operate  of  other  States  and  doing  bouness  within  this  State, 

to  keep  those  claimants  in  possession,  and  the  lands  the  right  to  hold,  purchase,  and  convey  real  estate, 

consequently  excluded  from  settlement  and  develop-  To  prevent  deception  and  ftwud  by  owner  or  own- 

ment  for  indefluite  yeare,  in  the  absence  of  some  more  e™  or  a^ent  who  mav  have  control  of  any  stallion  kept 

effective  method  of  ascertaining  and  defining  title.H.  tor  service  by  proclaiming  or  publishing  fraudulent 

^                                        .„  or  false  pedigrees,  and  to  protect  such  owner  or  own- 

HEW  TOBK  (SriTE).    State  fiemuMBt.— The  eis  or  a^nt  in  the  collection  of  fees  for  the  services  of 

following  were  the  State  officers  during  the  such  stallions. 

year:  Governor,  David  B.  Hill,  Democrat;  To  fadliute  State  commerce  by  increasing  the  lock- 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Ed  ward  F.  Jones ;  Score-  •^^scribing^h^Vriod  in  each  year  during  which 
tary  of  btate,  *  redenck  Uook ;  Uomptroller,  and  the  terms  under  which  racing  may  take  place  upon 
Alfred  0.  Ghapin ;  Treasurer,  Lawrence  J.  Fitz-  the  grounds  of  the  associations  incorporated  for  the 

gerald ;  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Elnathan  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of  horees,  sad  sus- 

weet;    Attorney-General,    Denis     O'Brien;  pending  theoperationsofoertam  sections  of  the  penal 

Court  of  Appeals,  Chief- Justice,  William   C.  To  enable  marine  insurance  companies  to  acquire 

Reyer;   Associate  Judges,  Charles  Andrews,  and  hold  real  estate  for  certain  purposes. 

Theodore  Miller,  Robert  Earl,  George  F.  Dan-  For  the  incorporation  of  Young  Men*s  Christian 

forth,  Charles  A.  Rapallo,  and  Francis  M.  Finch.  Association.H.                                    rx^  ^^    ^^  u 

Tn<q»l  'Po...«i]^  a;,ji  Tk/^nfr  fkz^  ^^-^  «.#  ♦!»«  -A—  To  authonze  the  chancre  of  location  of  banks,  hank- 

•^  .  ?i?2^^^^  *^5?'  *T      .  T  ^'  ^^  ^^'  ing: associations,  or  individual  bankers. 

LegtalatlTe  bmbm* — 1  he   Legislature  met  on  To  authorize  banks,  banking  associations,  and  trust 

the  4th  of  January  and  adjourned  on  the  26th  companies  to  chance  their  names, 

of  May.     Among  the  important  acts  of  the  ses-  To  regulate  tlie  houn  of  kbor  in  the  street  surface 

.ion  were  the  following:  Sl.^r.JJth'lSSS ^5'^v':;^  "'  "^^  «*^^-'^ 

To  provide  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  arriev-  For  the  moral  protection  of  messens^rboys. 

anoes  and  disputes  that  may  arise  between  employ  ere  Defining  and  securing  the  righto  of  riparian  owners 

and  employes,  and  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  State  to  ice  in  the  streams  of  this  State. 

board  oi  mediation  and  arbitration.  To  authorize  and  empower  a  husband  to  convey  di- 

For  the  settlement  of  territorial  disputes  in  regard  rectly  to  his  wife  and  a  wife  directly  to  her  husband. 

to  the  lands  under  water  in  Raritan  Bay.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  evening-schools 

An  act  to  facilitate  State  commerce  by  increasing  forj^ee  instruction  in  industrial  drawing. 

the  lockage  capacity  of  the  Erie  and  Oswen)  canals, 

and  to  improve  the  Oswego,  Black  river,  Cnamplain, 

and  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals.  their  affairs. 


To  provide  for  the  organization  of  trust  com|>anics. 
for  their  supervision,  and  for  the  administration  of 
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To  provide  for  the  fomi&tioii  oi  eo-openting  sav- 
ing and  loan  asaociations. 

To  promote  and  protect  the  cultivation  of  abell-flah 
within  the  waters  of  this  State ;  for  the  appointment 
of  an  additional  oommiaaioner  of  flaheries) ;  to  author^ 
ixe  the  grant  of  franchises  for  the  use  of  certain  landa 
under  water  belonging  to  the  State  and  to  make  appro- 
priAtiona  therefor. 

To  define  pure  wines,  half  winea,  made  wines,  and 
adulterated  winea,  and  to  re^nilate  the  manufacture 
and  aale  of  half  wines  and  made  wines,  and  to  prohibit 
the  manufiusture  or  sale  of  adulterated  wines  within 
the  State  of  New  York. 

To  r^ulate  the  heating  of  steam  passenger  oara  and 
to  provide  for  the  placing  of  guards  and  tfuard- posts 
on  railroad  bridges  and  trestles  and  approaches  thereto. 

To  regulate  the  licensing  and  reffi>itration  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  and  to  codify  the  medical  laws  of 
the  State. 

In  relation  to  the  use  of  bicycles  and  tricycles. 

An  act  to  provide  fire-escapes  in  hotela. 

On  January  20  Frank  Hiacock,  Republican, 
was  chosen  United  States  Senator. 

fieTCTMr'i  ■enage. — The  Goveroor,  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  of  1S88,  enumerates 
the  following  measures,  already  adopted,  as 
having  been  previously  recommended  by  him : 

General  laws  have  been  passed  by  which  much 
8j>ecial  le;aslation  can  be  avoided.  A  general  net 
tor  the  incorporation  of  trust  companies  Ims  been  en- 
acted. 

The  powers  of  the  local  anthorities  of  village^  and 
towns  in  the  matter  of  local  improvements  and  ex- 
penditores  have  been  enlaraed  and  increased. 

Appeals  in  capital  caMM  have  been  authorized  to  bo 
taken  from  tlie  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  direct  to 
the  Court  of  Appeida. 

Preferenoea  m  aasignments  of  insolvent  debtors 
have  been  regulated  and  restricted,  insuring  hereafter 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  debtor*  a  catato 
among  the  creditorn. 

A  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  has 
been  created  for  the  amicable  a4JQBtment  of  labor 
disputea  arising  between  employen  and  employ^, 
which  board  ia  now  in  fairly  suocessftil  operation, 
and  reasonably  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Additional  holidays,  includinir  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday,  have  been  established  by  law. 

Private  bankers,  not  already  engaged  in  banking- 
buatnesa,  have  been  prohibited  ttxtm  making  use  ot 
any  artificial  or  corporate  name,  or  other  woras  indi- 
cating that  their  banincss  ia  that  of  a  bank. 

An  act  hsa  been  adopted  providing  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  forests  belonging  to  the  State,  regulating 
the  control  and  management  thereof,  and  creating  a 
forest  commisaion  for  such  purpose. 

Subatantial  progress  has  oecn  made  tn  establishing 
a  complete  system  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration 
of  artidca  o^  food  and  dnnk.  The  sale  of  canned 
gooda  has  been  regulated  to  a  limited  extent ;  the  use 
of  certain  improper  substances  in  the  manufacture  of 
oonfeotionerv  has  been  prohibited,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  any  subetitnte  for  hops  or  pure  extract  of  hooe  in 
the  mannfacture  of  ale  or  beer ;  and  acts  have  oeen 
passed  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  vinegar  and 
wines. 

The  employment  of  children  in  various  laborious 
Industries  has  been  regulated  and  beneficially  re- 
stricted. 

The  Mechanioa*  Lien  Law  has  boon  revised  and 
improved. 

The  following  are  the  principa]  recommen- 
dations of  the  message : 

The  ragulation,  modification,  and  restriction  of  the 
public  account  sy^stem  of  prison  labor;  spring  mu- 
nicipal eleotioua  in  New  York  City ;  a  special  coun- 


sel to  the  Legislature ;  tax-law  revision  to  place  real 
and  personal  property  on  the  same  footing;  a  com- 
mission  to  revise  the  charter  of  New  Yoric  City  ;  the 
abohtion  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  most  of  its  duties 
being  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction :  abolition  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari^es 
and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  duties  of  each  to 
be  concentrated  in  one  person ;  specific  provision  for 
the  fVee  exercise  of  religion  with  special  reference  to 
penal  institutions;  further  restriction  of  corporations 
in  the  issue  of  bonds  and  atocks ;  taxation  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  corporations ;  creation  of  a  State  Oas 
Commission :  increase  of  damages  from  a  person  or 
corporation  tor  negligence  causing  death  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000 ;  making  railroads  liable  for  damagea  from 
fires  causea  bv  them,  without  explicit  proof^of  neg- 
ligence ;  abolftion  of  the  ofiloo  of  State  Agent  for  Dis- 
charged Convicts;  appointment  of  a  special  labor 
commission ;  manual  training  in  schools ;  provision 
by  law  for  a  Constitutional  Convention:  restrictions 
upon  committals  for  insanity ;  that  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals be  empowered  to  confirm  criminal  judgments  in 
spite  of  the  improper  admission  of  unessential  e\i- 
clenoe ;  abolition  or  the  power  of  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  except  where  the  Constitution  requires ;  a  sim- 

§le  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.    To 
10  statement  of  and  argument  upon  these  last  two 
propositions  the  Governor  devotes  much  space. 

He  also  says : 

The  Legislature  last  year  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  section  6  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Constitution,  providing  for  facilitat- 
ing the  determination  of  causes  on  the  calendar  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  I  recommend  the  passage  of  Uiis 
resolution  a^ain  at  the  present  session,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  this  amei.d- 
ment  to  the  electon  of  the  State.  The  propriety  of 
the  adoption  of  this  measure,  or  some  other  appropri- 
ate plan  for  the  relief  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
prompt  disposition  of  its  calendar,  seems  to  be  very 
clear. 

FhyuMlaL — Valuing  investments  at  par,  the 
capital  of  the  more  important  trust  funds  upon 
Sept.  80, 1887,  was : 


rUKDS. 


Umtjtnikft 


Told. 


Common-ichool  fnd  18,656,197  88,    $72,529  56 18.980.657  8S 


U.  8.  deposit  ftiDd  . , 
Litentore  ftmd. . . . 
CoUsge  knd-icrlp 
ftllHl 


Tutsi 


8«M9.515  46 
275,000  00 

41S,400  00 


67,705  85 
9,201  80 

08,000  19 


$8,408,048  29  $806,445  88 


4,017,980  71 
884,801  80 

474,409  18 

$8,706,488  68 


The  capital  of  the  same  funds  upon  Sept.  80, 

1886,  was:  Securities,  $8,514,784.88;  money 
in  the  treasury,  $154,488.65;  total,  $8,669,- 
267.98. 

The  Canal  Debt  Sinking  fund  upon  Sept.  80, 

1887,  contained  securities  and  cash  to  the 
amount  of  $4,061,188.84.  The  total  amount, 
therefore,  of  cash  and  securities  held  by  the 
Comptroller  in  trust  for  the  principal  funds 
upon  SepL  80,  1887,  was  $12,767,677.86. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  it  was  estimated 
that  the  surplus  upon  Sept.  80,  1887,  would  be 
$2,572,666.89:  the  actual  surplus  is  $8,714,- 
907.55,  exceeding  the  estimate  by  $1,142,241 .16. 
The  chief  causes  of  this  excess  are  the  prison 
receipts,  the  tax  upon  collateral  inheritances, 
and  the  tax  upon  the  organization  of  corpora- 
tions. 

For  the  current  year  the  State  tax  is  $9,075,- 
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046.08,  the  rate  being  2  7-10  mills,  and  the  tant  recent  appropriations  are :  An  appropria- 
yalaation  $8,861,128477,  the  tax  to  be  devoted  tion  of  $300,000  made  by  the  last  Legi:»lature 
as  follows:  for  a  new  asylum  for  insane  criminals;  appro- 
School  potoobm $H,«97.240  99  priations  of  $190,000  for  the  Hudson  Kiver 

Caiiato,tociudiD(p  cuaI  debt X''**?''??  S  State  Hospital  Cpopnlarl y  known  as  the  Pongh- 

Qcne»i purposes j^26^686  ^^^^^^^  Asylum) ;   appropriations   of   nearly 

Toui $9,07&,04eo8  $190,000  for  the  asylam  Jast   projected  at 

The  direct  school-tax  for  the  last  fiscal  year  Ogdensburg;  an  appropriation  of  $120,000  to 

produced  $3,708,884.69.   The  total  expenditure  reboild  the  female  department  of  the  State 

from  the  State  treasury  for  educational  pur-  Industrial  School  at  Rochester;  an  appropria- 

poses  was  $4,162,874.66.    The  total  expendi-  tion  of  $300,000  for  State-Prison  repairs;  and 

ture,  State  and  local,  for  the  maintenance  of  an  appropriation  of  $178,000  for  additions  to 

schools  was  $14,461,774.94.  the  Buffalo  Asylum. 

•  Setting  aside  the  General  Fund  debt  for  In-  PrisMM.  — The  transactions  of  the  prisons 
dian  annuities,  the  principal  of  which  amounts  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  peculiar  and 
to  but  $122,694.87,  the  gross  State  debt  upon  abnormal,  on  account  of  the  required  change 
Sept.  80,  1887,  was  $7,444,810,  of  which  sum  in  the  method  of  employing  labor  in  the  pris- 
$800,000  is  the  amount  outstanding  of  the  ons.  By  the  expiration  of  contracts  during 
debt  created  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  the  year,  especially  in  Sing  Sing,  a  large  num- 
Niagara  Reservation  awardsin  1886,  and  which  t)er  of  prisoners  were  released  from  employ- 
matures  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  per  annum.  ment,  and  the  duty  and  work  of  transferring 
The  remaining  $6,644,810  is  the  Canal  Debt,  sach  men  from  idleness  to  new  industries  was 
the  last  of  which  matures  in  October,  1898,  and  thrown  upon  the  officers  in  immediate  charge 
which  has  been  reduced  during  the  fiscal  year  ^^  upon  the  superintendent.  The  great  ma- 
by  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of  stocic  to  jority  of  such  prisoners  were  put  at  work  on 
the  amount  of  $228,700,  and  by  the  redemp-  the  public-account  system,  the  only  system  for 
tion  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,486,600,  the  employment  of  the  convicts  in  the  State 
which  matured  during  the  year.  prisons,  which,  under  existing  laws,  is  per- 

The  tliikliig  ftind  Sept.  80, 188«,  tmoanted  to  .  $5,051,078  83  ^^^^  ^^  ^  Operated.                        .       ,          . 

The  Binkiog  ftind  Sept  80, 1S87,  amounted  to .   4,061,188  81  There  was  a  material  increase  m  the  pnson 

Vecre^otiAn^t^^r^ngthejear,..li^i:^^i^  population  during  the  year.     The  i^gregate 

^..    ,        ^.      .       .  1.       -     J  T    ,      ^  number  of  pnsoners  in  all  prisons  Sept.  80, 

This  decrease  in  the  sinking  fund  is  due  to  iggg^  ^^s  8,156 ;  the  number  in  Sept.  30,  1887, 

the  cancellation  and  redemption  of  debt  as  ^gg  8,296.    The  increase  is  141,  and  the  rat^ 

above  stated,  amounting  to  $1,660,200,  the  re-  of  increase  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 

suit  for  the  year  being  as  follows : preceding  year,  when  it  was  proximately  6  per 

centum.    There  has  been  an  annual  increase 


ITEMS. 


Debt 

sinking  fUod. 

Net  debt 


Sept.  ao,  1683. 


$9,204,510  00 
5,051,073  82 


$4,1^.^9  18 


S«»t.  80,  1M7.  ,  ,  -,      .  .  -^^^ 

in  pnaon  population  since  1888,   when  the 


$7,444,810  00  minimum   was   reached    during  a  period  of 

4,061,188  84  eleven  years.    After  1877  there  was  a  constant 

$8,888,121  16  yearly  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  State 

prisons  until  1888;  the  decline  in  six  years 

The  actual  surfilus  on  Sept.  80  was  $3,714,-  was  789,  or  more  than  20  per  centum.     In 

907.66.    Inasmuch  as  the  actual  surplus  repre-  four  years  the  increase  has  been  468,  or  16i 

sents  the  condition  of  the  State  treasury,  as-  per  centum  on  the  minimum  number  of  1888. 

suming  all  valid  appropriations  to  have  been  It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  however,  that  the  toUl 

liquidated  and   all  collections  to  have  been  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  prisons  is  now 

made,  it  follows  that,  if  the  State  had  retired  271  less  than  it  was  in  1877,  or  something  over 

from  business  upon  the  thirtieth  of  last  Sep-  7i  per  cent,  less,  although  the  population  of 

tember,  its  available  surplus  over  all  current  the  State  has  gained  about  three  quarters  of 

demands  would  have  more  than  snffice<l  to  ex-  a  million.    In  1877  there  was  one  prisoner  in 

tinguish  the  entire  bonded  debt  not  provided  the  State  prisons  out  of  each  1,869  persons  in 

for  by  the  sinking  fund.  the  State,  while  in  1887  there  was  only  one 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  debt,  that  is,  the  prisoner  to  each  1,697. 

sum  not  yet  provided  for  by  the  sinking  fund.  The  health  of  the  convicts  in  all  the  prisons 

is  barely  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  was  generally  good.      No  epidemic  diseases 

State's  valuation  for  the  current  year.  prevailed.   The  death-rate  in  some  prisons  was 

The  tax  imposed  upon  corporations  for  the  high  as  compared  with  some  other  years  in  the 

privilege  of  organizing  or  of  increasing  their  same  prisons,  but  was  not  excessive, 

capital  stock  produced  during  the  fiscal  year  The  results  of  the  public-account  system,  so 

$201,663.99.     The  collateral  inheritance  tax  far,  afford  grounds  for  confidence  in  its  ulti- 

produced  $661,716.23.     The  gross  amount  ap-  mate  success. 

propriated  from  the  General  fund  during  the  Capital  Panlshnent  —  The  commission  to  in- 
past  four  years  for  land  purchases  and  for  con-  vestigate  and  report  the  most  humane  and 
struction  of  buildings  exceeds  eight  and  one  half  practical  method  of  carrying  into  effect  the  sen- 
millions  of  dollars.    Among  the  more  impor-  tence  of  death  in  capital  cases,  transmitted 
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their  report  to  the  Legislature  at  the  beginning  oonvinoes  os  that  the  Uw  is  popular,  and  tho  females 

of  1888.    Many  pages  are  occapicd  with  a  re-  especially  deiiiro  its  provii^ions  extended  to  all  women 

view  of  all  the  different  methods  of  inflicting  '^''lu'w^irfhf  f«*i"  °^k?P;-      .u 

judicially  imposed  death  sentences  from  thf  c^A^X^J^'^X^^^ 

very  earnest  down  to  the  present  times.  These  in  this  State  not  quite  a  year  and  a  half,  the  resulting 

are  historically  considered,  and  it  is  ascertained  benefits  are  apparent  in  eveiy  manulacturing  city  and 

that  there  exist  in  civilized  countries  at  the  ▼»lj^«hi  the  common  wealth.  When  our  report  closed 

L'Tn'  'r  '°'^  ^:^  ^'^r-'  '''"^'j'-  r  •  ^.ni;^^!..'!;^^^^^       ^^zv^ 

cution.    These  are  the  guillotine,  used  m  ten  employed,  and  a  fr>od  deal  of  our  time  had  been  pre! 

conntries;  the  sword,  used  in  nineteen;   the  viously  taken  up  in  preventing  the  re-employment  of 

gallows,  in  three;  the  musket,  in  two ;  and  the  the  same  children  in  the  won«t  ot  the  places  which  we 

axe,  in  one.    From  their  studies  the  commis-  J;*^,"*"^^  visited.  Gradually  the  unscrupulous  and 

sioners  draw  these  conclnsiona  •             ^""'"'«»-  nejr  igent  were  made  to  understand  that  the  law  would 

sioners  araw  tnese  conomsions.  ^o  maDartially  enforced,  and  when  the  amended  act 

That  the  effort  to  diminish  the  increase  of  crime  by  P«!«e<l)  pving  us  eight  deputies,  there  was  no  longer 

the  indiscriminate  application  of  capital  punishment  *^  doubt  but  that,  so  far  as  our  efforts  could  be  made 

to  various  offenses,  involving  different  grades  of  moral  effective,  children  under  the  age  of  thirteen  should  not 

turpitude ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  enlaiging  of  the  he  found  in  the  factories  of  this  State.    It  is  with  a 

number  of  offenses  to  wbicn  capital  punishment  is  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  wo  look  bock  over  the  work 

made  applicable,  has  proved  a  failure.  of  the  year  in  this  direction.    Thousands  of  children 

That  any  undue  or  peculiar  severity  in  the  mode  of  ^^o  have  been  driven  or  drawn  into  the  hard  daily 

inflicting  the  death  penalty  neither  operates  to  lessen  grind  of  mill-life,  were  set  fVee  to  ei\joy  a  little  sun- 

the  occurrence  ot'  the  offense,  nor  to  produce  a  deter*  shine  and  obtain  the  rudiments,  at  least,  of  an  eduoa- 

rent  effect  tion ;  manufactureni  were  required  to  employ  an  older 

That  fW>m  the  long  catalogue  of  various  methods  el*M  of  help,  and  pay  them  a  higher  mte  of  waives ; 

of  punishment  adopted  by  various  nations  at  different  '^^  worthless  fathers  were  foroed  to  work  and  support 

lames,  only  five  are  now  practioally  resorted  to  by  the  ^^eir  children,  instead  of  obtaining  support  from  tneir 

dvilixed  worid.  olbpring. 

To  all  of  the  five  nrAVRiliTKr   methodfl   *hA  "^^  necessity  for  truant-schools  Is  obvious.    Wo 

xo  aji  01  ine  nve  prevaumg  metnods  the  recommend  that  a  law  be  pasi>ed  providing  for  schools 

oommiesion  finds  insuperable  objections.    The  for  incorrigible  children  in  all  counties  ofover  126  000 

American  method  of    hanging  is    described  population,  with  joint  schools  for  counties  of  smaller 

as  fearfully  cruel,  uncertain,  liable  to  all  kinds  population.    These  schools,  in  connection  with  the 

of  mechanical    complications,   offering  more  STn^lJ^tiff!  m^  ^'*"  and  constables,  whom 

♦k-«  •««  ^^4.u^A V.«*     •*•      ^         •  •  J        J  ^e  also  recommend  to  be  appomted  and  empowered. 

than  any  method  opportunities  for  suicide  and  will  soon  dearthe  Suteof  the  stigma  which  ^w  iSto 

other  distressing  efforts  to  cheat  Justice,  or  for  upon  it  of  having  so  many  ignorant,  unlettered  ohil- 

clumsy  and  unskillful  work  on  the  part  of  the  ^^'^en  and  youths.    In  this  connection,  we  renew  our 

executioner,  as  leaving  the  criminal  in  a  con-  reoommendition,  made  lost  vear,  that  the  prohibitory 

ditjon  tb.t  encour^  attempts  at  reaascita-  Sff^^^Su'f.ll^St?  rL»W,^tS; 
tion,  and  as  being  in  the  case  of  women  par-  and  that  mercantile  houses  be  included  withm  the 
ttcularly  disgusting  and  horrible.  The  use  of  provisions  of  the  acL  We  also  recommend  that  the 
electricity  is  then  urged  in  these  words :  "  Per-  vompulsorv  Education  Law  be  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
haps  the  most  potent  agent  known  for  the  ?*^^^*V?iii*'il^^^^ 

desWtipn  of  hu'man  lifels  electricity.  Death,  '^^^SJtZ^  o^ tlSZ^eet^lJ^.^  f" V-   «  ^? 

as  a  result  is  instantaneous  upon  its  applica-  present. 

tion.    It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  utilize  for  iU  NatlMal  CuhL— On  September  80,  the  Na- 

benefit  the  advantages  and  facilities  which  tional  Guard  consisted  of  726  oflScers  and  11  - 

science  has  uncovered  to  its  view.    An  elec-  909  enlisted  men,  aggregating  12,685  oflScers 

trie  shock  of  sufficient  force  to  produce  death  and  enlisted  men.  There  was  some  increase  by 

can  not  produce  a  sensation  which  can  be  rec-  recruiting  subsequently,  and  the  aggregate  at 

ognized.    The  velocity  of  the  electric  current  the  close  of  the  year  approximated  18,000  ofli- 

is  so  great  that  the  brain  is  paralyzed."  cers  and  enlisted  men.    The  Inspector-General 

Factery  lupeetlM.  —  The  following  are  the  reports  that  there  were  present  at  the  annual 
chief  pointeof  the  second  annual  report  of  the  inspection  and  muster  10,444  officers  and  en- 
factory  inspectors:  listed  men,  but  that  he  does  not  consider  the 

The  clause  prohibiting  male  minors  under  eighteen  number  present  at  the  annnal  muster  a  fair  in- 

and  women  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  fVom  woric-  dication  of  the  effective  or  reliable  strenirth  of 

tions  have  been  obtained  under  it.    When  manufact-  ^»<?rts  are  made  to  bring  men  out  on  that  00- 

urers  now  desire  to  run  overtime  they  employ  an  extra  casion.     An  organization  should  not  be  rated, 

set  of  hands,  not  necessarily  as  many  as  the  usual  either  in  strength  or  efficiency,  according  to  its 

ISU!?«-^^!  estabrwhment,  but  a  sufficient  number  to  showing  at  the  annual  inspection  and  muster, 

relieve  the  regular  force,  and  thus  keep  down  the  k„*  ♦»,o  wnrV  /Inno  of  «fi,L»  ♦sJL    !:    '   .  „ » 

limit  to  sixty  hours.  This  plan  has  ftimUhed  employ-  ?^^  *'*®  work  done  at  other  times,  especially 

ment  to  a  large  number  of  people  in  tho  aggregate,  *"  ^™P  ^°^  *^  '^  weekly  drills,  should  also  be 

and  is  satisfactory  to  the  regular  employes  of  the  va-  taken  into  consideration, 

rious  fsctories,  very  few  of  whom  are  willing  to  work  The  Adjutant-General  refers  to  the  need  of 

more  tlian  tho  regulation  number  of  hours.    Inter-  armories  in  the  r\tv  nf  Vaw  Y^rV 

views  with  workingmen  and  workingwomen  all  over  ^."u      tk         ^  1         \    ^Jt  a.  x   ,.     . 

the  State  regarding  the  prohibition  of  women  under  '*■■"•,": '  "®  annual  report  of  the  State  Engi- 

twenty-one  and  minors  under  eighteen  from  being  i^^^r  and  Surveyor  shows  that  the  total  amount 

'smployed  at  labor  more  than  sixty  hours  a  week,  of  freight  moved  on  the  canals  of  the  State 
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daring  the  season  of  navigation  was  6,563,805  health  and  safetv  of  worken  in  the  perfonnaiioe  of 

tons,  and  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  *^f''' ^•^J  «^°»?H  ^J^®^""^  hylnwi  that  the  laws 

uvMs,  <»                      J     ._     au        -4.  *    ^1..  relating  to   child-labor  and   oompuJBory   educatioo 

average  can  id  tonnage  dunn^  the  past  twelve  ^houldlbe  etricdy  enforced  and  their  provision,  ex- 
years,  and  this  increased  volume  of  business  tended;  thata  jost  system  of  profltHiharing  between 
was  done  with  less  detention  than  ever  before  employers  and  employ^  should  be  encouraged ;  thai 
known.     The  canals  were  opened  on  the  7th  ^eeafabliahmentofoo-operftUvobusinesaenteriiri^ 

da,  of  M.rsnic^o^outZ  lBtd*y«f  E^  J&t'^te;S^^„|'Sr^i^TS?llr!K 

cember,  and  their  navigation  was  mtermpted  y^  .^ttled  by  arbitration ;  that  equal  wages  for  equal 

by  no  breaks  or  other  serious  accidents.     The  work  be  paid  idike  to  men  and  women ;  that  we  are 

general  condition  of  the  to  wing-path  and  per-  opposed  to  the  holding  of  huq^  traces  of  land  for  specu- 

isbable  structures  has  been  improved.    This  ^'^*  5^T?f!t  ^'^  "W  ^^?^^  SL'^'If'^^ 

.  n     .u^ „.:*u   *k^  4.^ : ^«*u  demand  that  the  public  lands  be  reserved  for  actual 

IS  especially  the  case  with  the  towing-path,  Bettlere:  that  sucfi  franchises  as  street-railroads,  stage- 

which  has  been  very  thoroughly  raised  and  re-  loutes.  ferries,  and  gas  oompautes  should  be  disposed 

formed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  canals'  length  of  to  mdividuals  or  companies  that  would  agree  to 

during  the  past  three  years.  "^rve  the  public  aX  the  lowest  rates,  and  not  to  the 

PWlW-The  United  Labor  party  held  ite  i¥j,^Lv'n^' '^Lf IS!^'^^^^                ''^'' 

a.  ..    r-t           A-          *.  a                       aiT     i  ft^u     i?  wlutt  thcy  owu,  and  not  upon  wnat  tney  owe. 

State  .Con?eDtion  at  Syracuse  on  the  19tn  ot  9,  And  finally,  that  as  proofs  of  the  subserviencsy  of 

August.     It  reaffirmed  substantially  the  plat-  the  Republican  and  Democradc  parties  to  the  mm 

form  adopted  in  New  York  city  on  Sept.  23,  power,  we  cite  the  failure  of  the  Bepublican  partjr  lor 

1886,  with  s^Miie  additional  resolutions.    The  fouroonawutiveyeratofomuitsnledgetosu^^^ 

«^ii^L:»»  »:^u^4>  »..<.  .^^^Sn.^-^;! .  i?^«  az.^.A4^«,.^  the  people  a  constitutional  amendment  and  the  paas- 

foUowing  ticket  was  nominated :  For  Secretary  ^*^reoent  Le^latures  of  the  Mandamus^ 

of  State,  Henry  George ;  tor  Comptroller,  Vic-  ffooney  Excise  bill,  and  the  Crosby  High-Uoenae  bUl, 

tor  A.  Wilder,  of  Kings;  for  State  Treasurer,  avoweolv  to  popularise  beer  and  wine ;  and  the  Ved- 

P.  H.  Cummins,  of  Montgomery ;  for  Attorney-  der  Tax  bUl,  a  shameless  attempt  to  bribe  oltisens ; 

General,  Denis  C.  Feeley,  of  Rochester;  for  snd  the  Ives  Pool  bill,  by  an  application  of  the  hceme 

o;  *J  ^     .          V.  ^w*«/,  V.   A.x#vj^9v«>,  *%/*  pnnciple,  thus  legahang  gamblmg  and  sharing  with 

State  Engineer  and   Surveyor,   Sylvanus  A.  the  g£n6ler  his  profito;  and  the  Cantor  Be5  biU, 

Sweet,  of  Broome.  thus  increasing  the  enticements  of  the  saloon  by 

Mr.  Sweet  declined,  and  M.  K.  Couzens  was  music  and  son^,  and  by  similar  acts  of  party  leaders 

substituted  in  his   place.      The  presence  of  and  repreeentauves. 

Socialistic  delegates  from  the  city  of  New  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 

York  caused  trouble,  but  they  were  finally  ex-  at  Saratoga  on  September  14.    It  nominated  the 

eluded.  following  ticket :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Fred- 

The  Prohibition  State  Convention  was  held  erick  D.  Grant ;  Comptroller,  Jesse  S.  L^Amor- 

at  Syracuse  on  August  25.    Candidates  for  eauz;  Treasurer,  James  H.  Carmiohael;   At- 

State  offices  were  nominated,  and  the  follow-  tomey-General,    James  A.   Dennison ;  State 

ing  platform  was  put  forth :  Engineer,  O.  H.  P.  CornelL    The  following  is 

We,  Prohibitionists  of  New  York,  through  our  rep-  **»®  platform  adopted : 

resentatlves  in  convention  assembled,  ffrateftil  to  Al-  1.  The  Kepublioan  party,  by  all  honorable  means, 

mighty  God,  Sovereign  of  nations  and  Guardian  of  seeks  restoration  to  power  in  the  State  and  in  the  na* 


can  be  permanent  and  fit  to  endure  only  as  the  peojile  legislative,  and  financial  achievements,  in  the  purity 

guard  sacredly  public  morals  and  private  life.  and  efficiency  of  its  methods,  and  in  the  lasting  bene- 

2.  That  the  uquor-trafflc  being  a  foe  to  the  indi*  fits  conferred  upon  the  people,  and  becaose,  since 
vidual  citizen,  a  curse  to  the  home,  a  burden  to  society.  Democratic  ascendancy  in  the  State  and  nation,  the  in- 
and  a  crime  against  God  and  the  State,  its  entire  pro-  capacity  and  inefficiency  of  that  party  in  administra- 
hibition  is  demanded  by  every  interest  of  social  and  tion  and  legislation,  the  egregious  blunden  of  the  ex- 
political  economy.  ecutive  and  the  Democratic  branch  of  Congre&s  many 

a.  That  the  extermination  of  this  traffic  can  never  of  whose  acts  are  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  inter- 
be  secured  through  any  system  which  con  fere  license  ests,  have  constantly  cmphasimd  the  wisdom  and 
or  levies  a  tax  upon  it.  necessity  of  such  restoration. 

4.  That  to  vote  tbr  license  or  tax  of  the  liquor-traffic  2.  Two  and  a  half  years  of  a  Democratic  President, 
is  to  accept,  in  tiie  name  of  the  State,  a  bribe  from  the  who  has  had  the  co-operation  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
State's  worst  enemy,  and  that  he  who  votes  for  a  cor^  jority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where^  under 
mpt  and  corrupting  system  for  the  revenue  it  yields  is  the  Constitution,  all  revenue  measures  must  originate, 
as  RuUty  of  a  crime  against  the  State  as  he  who  sells  have  exposed  the  incapacity  of  the  Democratic  party 
his  vote  to  a  corrupt  candidate.  and  the  weakness  of  the  Democratic  policy  under 

6.  That  the  punty  and  value  of  the  ballot  demand  which  so  much  was  promised  the  pecmle,  but  firom 

disfranchisement  for  him  who  sells  a  vote  and  also  for  which  there  have  come  only  broken  pled^^jree,  iidlure  to 

him  who  buys  it.  promote  the  people's  interests.    Ho  plan  to  reduce 

6.  That  justice  and  equity  alike  demand  that  the  the  revenues  or  to  retrench  expenditures.  No  purpose 
ballot  should  bo  given  to  woman,  and  that  we  demund  to  promote  a  practical  civil-service  reform,  or  otoer- 
the  submission  by  Conjp-ess  to  the  several  States  of  a  wise  to  improve  the  public  service ;  while  oonspicuoua 
national  constitutional  amendment  guaranteeing  her  among  the  many  shortcomings  of  this  administntioD 
rifl^t  thereto.  arc  numberless  appointees  who  have  proved  faithless 

7.  That  the  extermination  of  the  manufacture,  im-  and  incompetent ;  the  postal  service  aisoicanised  and 

Sortation  and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  is  the  its  efficiency  im[>airea,  and  Uie  public  business  in 

ominant  issue  before  the  citizens  of  both  State  and  other  departments  delayed  and  obstructed, 

nation.    It  is,  therefore,  the  only  test  of  party  fealty.  8.  We  adhere  firmly  to  the  American  policy  under 

8.  For  wage-earners  we  demand  prohibition  of  the  whose  operation  unexampled  proaperity  and  thriit 
liquor-traffic  as  the  most  important  reform ;  that  the  have  blessed  the  laud,  and  hold  that  any  changes  tc 
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be  made  in  the  tariff  lawi  nhonld  be  made  by^  the  tionB,  haLving  been  voted  by  the  Bepublican  Legidat- 
friends  of  thoae  lawa  and  in  the  interest  of  protection  ure,  and  defeated  by  the  Democratio  Governor's  veto, 
of  labor  on  our  own  soil,  and  of  home  markets,  not  by  the  fiiilore  to  secure  an  enumeration  and  reappoint- 
or  in  the  interests  of  free-trade  propaffandists,  nor  for  ment  and  other  benefits  of  the  census  is  chaiveable 
the  benefit  of  foreign  produceis  and  foreign  labor,  solely  to  the  executive's  nullification  of  the  Consti- 
National  taxation  should  be  so  acyusted  as  to  raise  tution's  mandate,  and  his  defiance  of  the  co-ordinate 
revenue  sufficient  for  an  economic  and  wise  adminis-  branch  of  the  State  Oovemment,  with  which  all  legia- 
tration  of  the  Government,  for  the  pjayment  of  the  lation  must  originate,  and  which  is  accountable  there- 
public  debt,  for  Uie  development  of  national  resources,  for ;  and  the  Democratic  party,  in  sustaining  the  Gov- 
and  for  national  defense  J  but  any  reduction  should  be  emor's  veto,  shares  witli  him  the  responsibility  and 
BO  made  as  not  to  impair  the  prosperity  of  home  in-  discredit  for  the  wanton  overriding  of  the  Constitu- 
dustries.    American  markets  muKt  be  preserved  to  the  tion. 

Products  of  American  labor  and  capital,  and  protected  11.  The  veto  and  defeat,  by  Gov.  Hill,  of  an  im- 

irom  foreign  encroachments.  proved  registry  bill,  of  which  the  purpose  was  to  pro- 

4.  The  principle  of  the  national  and  State  dvil-serv-  mote  pure  elections,  was  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of 

ice-reform  laws  has  our  heartjr  approval.  These  laws  lawful  electors.    The  meet  efficient  safeguard  should 

should  be  executed  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  be  placed  about  the  primary,  the  source  of  all  political 

enacted  and  accepted  by  the  people,  and  be  advanced  action,  as  well  as  about  the  ballot-box,  so  as  to  seoore 

and  be  made  permanent.    The  hvpocritical  pretenses  their  purity  and  inviolability, 

under  which  both  President  Cleveland's  and  Gov.  18.  The  people  of  the  State,  haviiig  voted  in  tkvor 


political  ritrhts  of  all  personri  throughout  the        18.  Whatever  propositions  of  legisl 

land  must  be  established  firmly  and  beyond  contro-  gate  and  equaliae  taxation  should  oe  enacted,  and  to 
versy.  The  peraeoutions  of  the  workingman  in  the  Bepublican  legislation  is  dne  the  progrcM  that  has 
South,  and  the  denial  of  his  civil  rights,  cause  de^-  been  made  in  this  direotton  in  this  State.  The  cor- 
dation,  low  wages,  and  inferior  productK.  which  bnng  poration  tax  laws  and  collateral  inheritance  bill  and 
into  unfaircompetition  the  labor  ofthe  North,  and  ol^  nomeatead  tax  are  in  the  right  spirit,  and  tend  to 
struct  that  fhll  measure  of  property  snd  thrift  that  simplify  the  tax  system.  We  are  in  favor  of  ftirther 
oqual  conditions  throughout  the  countrv  would  estab-  changes  in  the  tax  laws  as  shall  equalize  the  burden, 
lish  and  maintam.  A  taxr  hearing  on  all  public  ques-  and  compel  personal  property  to  liear  its  proper  share, 
tions,  a  fkee  ballot  in  every  dtiaen's  hands,  and  an  14.  We  approve  too  laws.  State  and  national,  pro- 
honest  count  of  the  vote,  are  just  prerogatives  of  oiti-  hibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  or  rood 
aenship,  to  which  t\ill  respect  must  be  paid,  to  insure  made  in  imitation  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  earnestly 
the  cryoymcnt  of  the  freeman's  birthright  and  the  favor  such  farther  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  for 
maintenance  of  republican  government  on  a  stable  the  protection  of  genuine  dainr-}>roaucts. 
foundation.  lo.  Wereoommend  to  the  Legislature  a  iust  care  of 

6.  The  veterans  of  the  Union  armies  and  navies  are  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  State  in  tne  mainte- 
entitied  to  the  liberal  consideretion  of  this  people  for  nance  of  cheap  trsnsportation,  through  a  wholesome 
all  public  preferment,  and  should  receive  generous  competition  bv  the  State  waterwaya,  and  the  doing  of 
care  and  adequate  pensions.  The  flippant,  sneery  this  without  placing  unneceoaaiy  Durdcna  upon  looili- 
language  of  Fresident  Cleveland's  vetoes  of  pension  ties  beyond  the  benefits  received.  National  support 
bills  was  insulting  to  the  veterans  and  degrading  to  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  great  highway  for  the  products 
tiie  executive.  The  subaervient  spirit  displayea  in  of  the  West  to  the  seaboard,  is  fkvored  and  invited. 
Mr.  Cleveland's  illegal  order  to  return  rebel  battle-  16.  The  cause  of  Ireland  and  the  efforts  in  ita  behalf 
iUga,  the  precious  trophies  of  the  Union  troops,  do-  by  Gladatone,  Pamell,  and  their  associates,  have  the 
serves  onlv  reprobation,  and  justiy  excites  the  resent-  earnest  sympathy  of  Republicans,  and  commend  their 
ment  of  all  loyal  citizens.  operation  by  all  peaceful  methods  to  promote  an  early 

7.  Congress  should  pass  laws  and  c««tablish  regula-  and  complete  triumph. 

tions  that  will  prevent  the  coming  to  our  shores  of  The  Democratic  State  CoDTention  met  at 
disreputable  and  undesirable  persons  whose  presence  Saratoga  on  September  27,  and  nominated  the 
here  would  threaten  good  government,  disturb  the  ^»  «*^6- ^'y  r^t  ^  a  '  "  i^a^  J^  w  j 
peace  and  order,  and  ckpre(£te  tiie  digiiity  and  re-  following  ticket :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Fred- 
wards  of  honest  labor.  Anarohisto,  communists,  po-  eriok  Oook  :  Oomptroller,  Edward  Wemple ; 
]ygaml»ts,paupen,f^]gitive6fyom  justice,  and  insane,  Attorney-General,  Charles  F.  Tabor;  Treas- 
vidoua,  ana  cnmiiial  persons,  as  also  contract  labor,  ^^er,  Lawrence  J.  Fitzgerald;  State  Engineer 
should  be  rigorously  excluded ;  but  honest,  industn-  „„  *  4i„«„«^««  t^t»«  u^^^^  t\^^  »i«4-r,..»«  ^«* 
ous,  well-in^nded  persons,  e»'capinff  the  oppression  and  Surveyor,  John  Bogart.  The  platform  pat 
and  degradation  of  Old  World  despotisms,  and  the  forth  contained  the  following  planks, 
crushing  force  of  free-trade  policies,  are  welcome  as  a  Whtrea^  the  uimeceHsary  Federal  taxation  of  the 
desirable  element  in  our  population.  last  fiscal  year  oxoeeded  1100,000.000.    Unnecesaaiy 

8.  The  record  of  the  Republican  Logislature  for  taxation  is  unjust  taxation ;  therefore,  the  Democracy 
wisdom  in  general  action,  for  giving  labor  the  legisla-  of  New  York  demand  that  Federal  taxation  m 
tion  it  fiougnt,  and  for  efflciency  and  economy  in  Btate  straightway  reduced  by  a  sum  not  less  than  $100,000,« 
expenditure,  commands  approval.  The  low  rate  of  000  a  year;  and  also  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress, 
State  taxation  is  the  best  evidence  of  fidelity  and  pru-  that  a  measure  shall  be  adopted  which  will,  in  the 
dence.  Had  the  Democratic  Governor  given  sanction  language  of  the  President's  inaugural  address,  **  ro- 
to  wise  legislative  action,  the  tax  list  would  have  been  lieve  the  people  from  unnecessary  taxation,  having  a 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  people  would  have  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  capital  invested,  and 
cause  to  rejoice  in  an  era  of  genuine  reform.  workingmen  employed  in  American  industries."   The 

9.  We  heartily  indorse  the  purpose  of  the  Republican  taxation  to  be  llrBt  reduced,  or  altogether  removed, 
muority  of  the  Legislature  in  paseing  tiie  bill  to  limit  are  those  on  imported  raw  material  which  now  assist 
ana  restrict  the  liquor-traffic,  and  we  condemn  the  and  promote  foreign  competition  with  ourselves  in  our 
vetoeaof  the  Governor  as  hostile  to  that  purpose.  We  own  markets,  and  prevent  or  hinder  the  sale  of  oar 
recommend  comprehensive  and  efficient  letnslation  for  surplus  products  in  foreign  markets. 

giving  local  option  by  counties,  towns,  and  cities.  Along  with  these  taxes  should  be  forthwith  rsmit- 

and  restriction  by  taxation,  on  8uch  localities  ss  do  ted  or  reduced  the  taxation  which  enriches  the  cost 

not,  bv  their  option,  exclude  absolutely  the  traffic.  to  our  wa^e-eamere  of  the  common  neceasaries  of  life 

10.  ^he  Btato  census  under  constitutional  direo-  and  the  price  of  the  common  daily  clothing  of  all  our 
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people.  BesideB  these  there  are  sevenil  hundred  arti-  required  for  a  day's  work,  and  all  oorponitions,  other 
olee  among  the  4,182  articles  now  taxed  which  should  than  municipal,  should  be  required  to  pay  their  em- 
be  swept  off  the  tax-list  into  the  free  list,  thereby     ploy^  whoee  wages  are  by  the  day,  once  a  week,  and 


the  measure  prepared  by  Mr.   Manning  and   Mr.  to  those  who  work  for  wages,  U  always  ready  to  iavor 

Hewitt,  and  reported  to  the  last  House  by  the  Com-  such  legi»lation  as  may  justly  bo  required  to  promote 

mittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  systematize,  simplify,  their  interest  and  welfare.  New  York  State  now  enjoys 

and  economize  the  maohinerjr  for  the  collection  of  the  the    benefit   of  a  Democratic  State  administration, 

customs  revenue,  and  especially  for  making  correct  which  has  well  filled  the  trust  committed  to  it  by  the 

appru^ement  of  foreign  values  on  ad  valorem  rates  of  electors  in  1885.    In  every  branch  of  the  State  govem- 

duty  shall  be  retained.  ment  under  Oemooratic  control  the  laws  have  been 

To  all  citizens  bom  in  foreign  lands,  and  to  the  Ciirricd  into  effect  with  rigor,  with  vigor  and  justice, 

multitude  of  our  native  citizens  who  desire  to  obtain  and  every  right  of  the  people  has  been  jealously  main- 

and  securely  hold  their  homos,  the  Democratic  party  taincd.    Wherefore  we  heartily  indorse  the  adminls- 

has  renderod  inestimable  service  m  reclaiming  trom  tration  of  David  B.  Hill,  Governor  of  New  York,  and 

speculative  railroad   corporations  the   public  lands  pledge  to  him  our  full  confidence  and  support 
which  such  ooiporations,  by  the  corrupt  aid  of  Re-        The  Democracy  of  New  York  approves  the  adminia- 

publican  administrations,  had  seized^  to  be  disposed  tration  of  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United 

of  for  their  private  gain.    Many  millions  of  acres  in  States.    It  has  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 

these  lands  have  been  recovered  by  the  Democratic  citizens  without  regard  to  party.    It  has  removed  that 

administration  and  returned  to  the  people  for  the  use  apprehension  of  the  dangers  which  would  attend  a 

of  actual  settlers.  cnange  of  party  in  Federal  administration  which  had 

The  Damocratic  party  is  the  proved  friend  of  all  become  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
who  have  come  to  our  country  seeking  to  be  partners  fiiee  government  dependent  upon  the  popular  will.  It 
in  our  welfare  and  citizens  obedient  to  its  laws,  has  brought  back  honesty  and  simplicity  to  the  con- 
There  is  in  our  America  bread  enough  and  work  duct  of  smairs.  It  has  checked  the  waste  of  public 
enough  for  all,  and  the  Federal  laws  now  on  the  statute-  moneys  and  ineisted  upon  their  devotion  to  oonstitu- 
book  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  foreign  emi«  tional  purpcMes.    It  has  effected  a  practical  reform 

Juration  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  if  they  shall  be  faith-  with  the  civil  service.    It  has  maintained  the  notional 

ully  executed  by  the  proper  Federal  and  State  au-  character  for  justice  and  forbearance  in  dealing  with 

thorities,  require  present  enlargement  or  amendment,  foreign  countries.     Its  management  of  the  treasury 

The  Democracy  of  New  York  reiterate  their  sup-  has  been  signally  wise  and  prudent,  and  it  has  be^n 

port  of  the  civil-service  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  reconstruction  of  our  naval  establishment  with 

of  the  State  of  New  York  and  their  purpose  to  uphold  thoroughness  that  promises  the  restoration  of  our 

them  both.    In  view  of  the  radical  dianges  in  the  ancient  prestige  on  the  sea.    Wherefore,  we  repeat, 

administrative  methods  which  grow  out  ot  the  civil-  the  Democracy  of  New  York,  in  convention  assembled, 

service  laws  and  the  differences  of  opinion  which  ex-  ogmn  pledge  to  the  President  our  strong  and  unwaver- 

ist  in  relation  thereto,  we  deem  this  subject  one  which  ing  confidence  and  support, 
might  properly  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  decrease  in  the  ordi-        At  the  election  in  November  the  Democratic 

naiy  expenses  of  the  Government,  the  faithful  sol-  ticket  was  succeasfnl.     Tiie  vote  for  Secretary 

diers,  sailors,  and  their  tamibes  liave  been  generously  .*  ai-of^  <»«o  «<>  rr^ii/^nro .     i?a^.,i«i;^».«  akq  oh  . 

remembe«d;and  the  annual  pension  list  unler  D^ml  2f  ^^^  ^ *»  ^/o  loo  ^ '  tt^.?SH"T'  ^l^'^V^i 

oratic  control  shows  pavments  in  number  and  amount  l^emocratic,   4o»,888 ;     Unitea   LiaDor,    70,055 

largely  in  exoess  of  tnose  during  the  years  of  Bepub-  (87,477  in  New   York   and   15,685  in   Kings 

lican  administration.  „    ^   ,    ,  County) ;  Progressive  Labor,  7,622  (5,889  in 

.J^''^™TTl^^''?^'^r.AwJ'Z^^  ^^P^"*";?  New  York  and  1,180  in  Kings  County);  Pro- 

the  wrongs  mflictcd  on  Ireland  by  the  coercive  and  u-u***        ^i  oka      ii    *i         o  i^o      rri:   i        ^ 

despotic  power  of  the  English  Government,  and  ex-  Jj  wtion,  41,850 ;  all  others,  8.149.     The  lowest 

press  to  that  suffering  people  the  earnest  hope  that  Democratic  pmrahty  was  11,026  for  Treasurer, 

thev  may  speedily  ei^ioy  the  blessings  of  home-rule  The  Legislatare  consists  of  21  RepnbUoans  and 

and  of  self-government.  H  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  72  Republicans 

In  order  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life  to  our  peo-  ^„  j  rh  t\^^,^^^*.„  :„  *k«.  «\  «<>« 

pie  and  raw  materuds  for  the  employment  of  ourMnl  *°?  ^^  Democrats  in  the  House, 
dustries  and  the  building  up  of  our  towns  and  cities         UMTtiee  Ugldldil.— Perhaps  the  most  im- 

at  the  lowest  practicable  cost,  we  tavor  the  contlnu-  portant  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1887 

anoe  of  the  work  of  lengthening  the  locks  and  of  clean-  was  one  amending  the  general  acts  relative 

ing  out  channels  of  the  canals  upon  the  plan  recom-  to   the    incorporation    and  regulation   of  co- 
mended  by  the  late  (Governor  Sevmour  and  in  prog-  .•   ,.   ^  *  it         j  ii. 

ress  by  the  State.    The  State  of  New  York  needs  and  operative  or  assessment  life  and  casualty  as- 

will  accept  no  Federal  aid  for  such  improvement.  sociations  and  societies.     After  a  great  strug- 

We  favor  a  revised  excise  law  applicable  without  gle  between  the  ^^old*'  companies  and  what 

unjust  discrimination  throug[hout  the  State.    We  op-  are  known  as  the  ** people's"  companies  a 

toms  of  any  portion  of  our  citizens.    We  believe  that  deposit  of  $100,000  by  all  the  popolar  compa- 

oxcise  revenues,  like  other  local  revenues,  should  be  nies  before  they  can  commence  business  in  the 

applied  in  lessening  local  expenditures.  State.     Another  important  law  is  the  one  con- 

We  assert  the  ri^ht  of  local  self-go venimcnt  for  th^  tinuing  for  ten  years  the  payment  to  the  ex- 

eities,  and  demand  that  tlie  Learislaturc  shall  provide  ^^^i.  2«^^^„  «/vr«-.  v^-iT  J:*.«  ^#  »u^  *.«^  «^« 

alike 'general  laws  for  the  exercise  of  that  right.  ®™Pt  hromen  of  ^ew  York  city  of  the  two  per 

We  heartily  api)rove  of  such  legislation  as  shall  give  cent,  on  gross  receipts  exacted  from  lUI  foreign 

the  fullest  protection  agaiotit  simulated  products  of  the  companies  that  do  business  in  that  city.     The 

farm  and  dairj'  interests.    The  oppressive  hours  of  present  force  of  paid  firemen  attempted  to  gain 
Ubor  demanded  of  their  employes  by  many  corpora-         ^    j  ^  ^j^    ^  ^  ^  j      ,   J^  ^ 

tions  deriving  large  profits  from  the  use  ot  public  il  , •     r  Vr  \r .  ^""^'''.     »  "*  ^^tT  j      *r^   >, 

Btreete,  or  land  accrued  for  public  use,  should  be  so  ^^^  ^^  ><^  but  they  signally  failed.    The  Gov- 

regulated  by  law  that  no  more  than  ten  hours  shall  be  emor  signed  the  bill,  although  he  declared  that 
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he  did  not  like  soch  kind  of  legislation.  A  company  to  discriminate  against  negroes ;  pro- 
law  of  1886,  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  riding  that  every  notice  to  policy-holders  look- 
policy-holders,  required  that  all  fire-insurance  ing  to  a  forfeiture  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
policies  should  be  printed  in  uniform  style  of  the  value  of  the  policy  on  the  81st  of  Decem- 
type,  paper,  etc.  A  new  law  of  the  present  her  preceding;  authorizing  the  incorporation 
year  amends  the  funner  law,  so  as  to  except  of  fidelity  companies  on  the  assessment  plan; 
from  its  provisions  all  town  or  town  and  coun-  affecting  the  right  of  waver  so  that  after  two 
ty  operative  companies.  Another  new  law  years  a  policy-holder  may  at  any  time  demand 
authorizes  marine  companies  to  hold  additional  the  amount  of  premiums  paid ;  allowing  any 
real  estate  for  the  purpose  of  storing  wrecked  corporation  depositing  $100,000  with  the  in- 
vessels  or  cargoes.  A  new  provision  i^  to  the  surance  department  for  one  kind  of  insurance 
effect  that  agents  may  stamp  upon  the  backs  of  to  transact  any  kind  of  life  insurance ;  repeal- 
policies  the  name  and  address  of  themselves  or  ing  the  laws  of  1832  forbidding  the  publica- 
their  firms.  By  another  law  provision  is  made  tion  of  statements  by  foreign  fire  companies 
that  no  receiver  shall  be  appointed  for  a  life-  other  than  the  statements  of  their  assets  and 
insurance  company  whose  general  fund  equals  business.  Several  very  pointed  inquiries  were 
its  outstanding  liabilities  and  a  reserve  on  directed  during  the  session,  but,  for  the  most 
policies  and  claims  not  matured  at  4^  per  cent.,  part,  they  amounted  to  nothing.  One  of  them 
the  capital  stock  not  to  be  considered  a  lia-  called  for  a  statement  from  the  companies  giv- 
bility ;  and  no  company  to  issue  new  policies  ing  reasons  for  increasing  rates  on  rural  prop- 
if  its  minimum  reserve,  with  interest  at  4  per  erty.  This  was  answered  by  the  statement 
cent.,  is  impaired,  until  the  impairment  is  that  such  companies  had  not  reported  to  the 
made  good.  The  Governor  very  promptly  department,  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  be 
signed  the  bill  repealing  the  law  of*  1880,  relat-  controlled.  Another  inquiry  asserted  that 
ing  to  the  taxation  of  life  companies.  This  was  local  boards  of  villages  had  appointed  stamp 
urged  on  the  ground  that  the  tax  is  really  agents  so  that  they  could  control  the  insurance 
upon  the  policy-holders;  and,  although  it  will  business.  This  was  found  to  be  untrue.  A  third 
take  a  million  dollars  out  of  the  State  treasury,  inquiry  was  manifestly  a  *^  strike,'*  and  it  was 
the  idea  seemed  to  be  a  popular  one.  Other  never  pressed.  Still  another  inquiry,  directed 
new  laws  are  these :  Allowing  boards  of  direct-  against  the  receiver  of  the  Universal  Life  Oom- 
ors  of  life,  fire,  casualty,  or  marine  companies  pany,  had  the  effect  of  closing  up  the  affairs 
to  reduce  their  number  to  thirteen;  enlarging  of  that  concern.  The  last  inquiry  requested 
the  area  of  business  allotted  to  credit,  guaran-  the  insurance  superintendent  to  state  whether 
ty,  and  indemnity  companies;  enabling  town  a  fire-insurance  company  of  this  State,  with 
co-operative  companies,  by  filing  a  certificate  $1,000,000  capital,  has  been  refused  permission 
with  the  county  clerk,  to  extend  their  busi-  to  do  business  in  Massachusetts,  what  reasons 
ness  to  the  entire  county.  The  chief  bills  that  are  assigned,  are  they  sufficient  or  frivolous, 
failed  to  reach  the  Governor  were  these :  De-  and  what  action  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
daring  that  fire  and  marine  companies  are  nut  this  State  to  secure  our  companies  privileges 
exempt  from  local  taxation,  as  might  be  in-  accorded  Massachusetts  companies  in  this 
f erred  from  the  loosely-drawn  act  of  1886;  ex-  State,  but  denied  our  companies  in  Massachu- 
tending  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  capi-  setts,  and  if  these  privileges  are  denied,  shall 
tal  stock  of  corporations  organized  since  May  not  Massachusetts  companies  be  deprived  of 
1,  1884.  as  limited  liability  companies;  includ-  the  right  to  do  business  in  this  State?  The 
ing  fidelity  companies  under  the  operation  of  company  referral  to  was  the  Liberty  Com- 
the  general  net  of  1883;  amending  the  title  of  pany,  organized  in  New  York  in  ApriL^  The 
the  co-operative  act  of  18S8,  and  amending  the  Massachusetts  department  had  refused  it  ad- 
same  relative  to  the  disposition  of  funds  and  mission  in  thst  State.  This  inquiry  was  with- 
the  exemption  from  taxation ;  exempting  from  drawn  from  the  insurance  department  almost 
State  tax  all  money  used  in  co-operative  or  as-  as  soon  as  it  was  made, 
sessment  life  or  casualty  companies,  and  pro-  JfEW  TOEE  (C1TY)«  FhiBWHi  The  total  amount 
viding  definitely  for  the  taxation  of  life  com-  of  stock  and  bonds,  exclusive  of  revenue  bonds, 
panics  in  this  State;  repealing  the  law  of  outstanding  on  the  81  st of  December,  1887,  was 
1856  relative  to  the  incorporation  of  general  $128,268,719.45.  The  amount  outstanding  on 
insurance  companies ;  amending  the  charter  of  the  31st  of  December,  1886,  was  $125,082,- 
the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  so  as  to  785.92. .  The  increase  of  bonded  debt  during 
add  $200,000  to  the  capital,  and  to  change  the  the  year  1887  thus  amounts  to  $2,285,983.68. 
number  of  trustees  to  thirteen ;  amending  the  Under  the  operations  of  the  sinking  fund  and 
life  company  tax  law  of  1880  so  that  the  tax  from  special  funds,  there  were  redeemed  and 
shall  not  apply  to  premiums  of  industrial  com-  canceled  during  the  year  stock  and  bonds  to 
panics,  where  the  premium  does  not  exceed  20  the  amount  of  $11,826,171. 
cents  a  week  or  the  policy  $160  in  amount;  In  addition  to  the  funded  debt,  however,  the 
establishing  uniform  rules  for  valuing  policies  amount  of  revenue  bonds  outstanding  at  the 
in  insolvent  life  companies;  authorizing  the  close  of  business  was  $4,564,346.70,  so  that 
mayors  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  to  license  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  city  at  the  close 
adjusters  of  fire  losses;   forbidding  any  life  of  the  year,  including  revenue  bonds,  was 
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$182,828,066.15,  against  $181,601,108.57  due  properly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  great 

on  the  81  st  of  December,  1886.    The  net  in-  mcrease,  and,a8it8end8few,ifany,  of  thisciaas 

crease  of  public  debt  of  all  kinds  during  the  to  the  State  institntions,  its  asylum  building* 

year,  therefore,  amounts  to  $1,221,962.58.    Of  are,  consequently,  all  greatly  crowded.    In  1885 

the  total  amount  there  was  held  by  the  sink-  the  city  purchased  a  tract  of  about  1,000  acres 

ing  fund  the  sum  of  $88,604,066.15.  of  land  on  Long  Island  near  Central  Islip,  some 

The  total  net  bonded  debt,  including  reve-  furty  miles  distant,  with  the  intention  of  ereot- 

nue  bonds,  an  Deo.  81,  1887,  after  deaucting  ing  buildings  thereon  and  removing  its  chronic 

the  amount  on  the  sinking  fund,  is  $98,800,-  insane,  or  a  part  of  them  at  least,  to  that  local- 

581.54,  being  an  increase  over  the  amount  due  ity,  but  until  quite  recently  no  pomtive  action 

at  the  close  of  the  year  1886  of  $2,904,94^.19.  in  that  direction  has  been  taken.    In  June  an 

The  year  1887  is  the  first  siDce  1876  which  investigation  was  made  by  the  State  Board  of 

has  failed  to  show  a  reduction  in  the  net  amount  Charities  of  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Men  on 

of  the  city  indebtedness,  after  deducting  the  Ward^s  Island.    The  report  of  the  committee 

amount  in  the  sinking  fund  and  the  cash  in  on  this  investigation  says : 

the  treasury.     The  increase,  however,  is  very  The  aooommodations  in  the  men's  oBylnm  are  arrest- 

moderate  in  view  of  the  large  disbursements  ly  crowded,  it  then  havin^if  1,88G  paticnte  in  the  main 

for  new  public  improvements  which,  during  building,  with  proper  room  for  only  about  1,000,  white 

the  vear,  were  carried  on  at  a  cost  amounting  ^^T^^^^  ^90  patiente  m  detadjea  Btructures,  two  of 

^     A.o  /.\rTt^  ZT     T*  Y"  "^  «  »'vou  iuuvuuwti{^  which,  contamin^c  470 patients,  the  committee  state, 

to  $18,612,154.58.     15ut  for  the  expenditures  "  Bhould  be  condemned  as  uninhabitable."    Tiiefood 

upon  the  new  aqueduct  the  indebtedness  of  for  the  insane  was  found  to  be  generally  poor  in  qoal- 

the  city  would  have  been  reduced  by  a  larger  ity  and  badly  cooked,  the  attendants  were  mostly  of  a 

sum  than  in  any  previous  year  in  its  finaucial  J?^  S*^«  <>^  chwaoter,  and  theoommittee  was  »^ 

1  .  .                       •'  '^               "^  fled  that  grave  abuses  and  neglect  existed  in  the  treat- 

niSLory.                       .       .      ,    ,            ji    i .  i  "ic'^t  and  care  of  the  patients  by  them.    To  remedy 

The  credit  of  the  city  stands  deservedly  high,  these  evils,  the  committee  recommend,  flret,  the  im- 

During  the  year  no  bonds  were  issued  bearing  a  mediate  erection  of  baildings  upon  the  asylum  farm  on 

higher  rate  of  interest  than  8  per  cent,  and  in  ^^«  Island,  and  the  removal  of  patients  to  that  local- 

almost  every  c^  the  bonds  cpmmi«ded  a  pre-  ^[^  Z^'Z>^i,Z^Xl^^n°yi^^. 

mium—m  some  instances  as  high  as  ^  per  cent.  telUjfent  and  better  class  of  attendants,  and  in  greater 

The  bonds  paid  off  during  the  year  bore  inter-  numoers  than  at  present,  the  institution  and  mainte- 

est  at  the  rate  of  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent.,  so  that  nance  of  a  training-school  for  attendants  and  nunea, 

the  debt  of  the  city  is  thus  being  converted  the  furaishing  of  a  more  generous  and  varied  die^^^^^ 

:«i.^  u^^A^  v^«..:»»  o  ^^.  ^^^4-    :«*L.Aa4>      Ti,«.  the  patients,  and  the  introduction  of  proper  facilities 

into  bonds  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest     The  ^r  &eir  amusement,  and  for  healthful  anaproductive 

bonds  bearing  high  rates  of  interest  generally  ubor,  and  for  their  better  classification  on  the  waids ; 

mature  within  the  next  ten  years,  so  that  the  and  third,  the  placing  of  the  insane  under  a  depart- 

burden  of  interest  will  be  greatly  reduced  as  ™ent  sepaiate  from  the  governing  board  of  the  other 

these  bonds  are  paid  off.    The  debt  at  this  date  !fe"S?i?JT}L"l^nS^ 

....     /I  „      .  '^          ■»,.*  city,  subject  to  the  appomtment,  direction,  and  con- 
is  m  the  following  condition :  troVof  the  Mayor. 

SperoenU |2fi,8ftS,100  00  An  appropriation  of  $60,000 has  been  set  apart  by 

Siperoents 4,440,000  00  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  the 

4  per  cents «!«I§$'21i  S  erection  of  plain,  inexpensive  cottaffe-buildinffs  for 

SMr^nta moSttom  ^^  ^'^^  pafients  on  the  Long  Island  farm,  and  the 

7  per  cents .' . '.  \ .  .* .' .'      .* .' .' .' .'  .*  .*.'!! . .  *             .'    ^404^200  00  ^^^^  °*  construction  has  been  entered  upon. 

Of  which  the  sinking  fund   holds  $84,057,-  H«tllh-4Mllce  Fsw,— From  a  return  made  to 

819.45,  distributed  as  follows:  tl»®  Senate  it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the 

spercents l«,«io,iBO  00  ^^^^^^  officers  of  the  port  for  the  past  two 

s^percenu years  have  been  as  follow : 

4pereento  S,98e,244  26 

6  per  cents 7.00^546  48 


RECEIPTS  FOR   1886. 


0  per  cents 18,7M<87B  78     Inspertlon  of  Teasels  from  fbraign  ports 9M.M0  71 

7  per  cents 165,000  00     Disinfection  of  Tessels tJXl  00 

,  ,       -    ,      ^        •.     «     Inspection  of  vessels  from  dwnestic  ports 4,827  00 

As  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of    Night  boarding 14»6800 

Estiniate  and  Apportionment,  it  is  estimated  Ssls^JSjiick tohiiptoii-.^;:::::::::::::    M> S 

that  the  taxation  for  1888  will  be  2*18  as  agamst  receipts  for  1887 

2-16  percent,  for  1887.  .      *v         ..        InspectiAn  of  vessels  from  foreign  ports... We,487  0* 

lisaae. — The  number  of  msane  m  the  city    Disinfection  of  vesneis :..... <E7e4  oo 

asylums  of  New  York,  Oct.  1,  1887,  was  4,418,     gjspwtlon  of  vessels  ftt>m  domestic  ports *'*^K 

as  agiiinst  4,261  Oct.  1, 1886,  of  whom  1,908  vlSfnSSSn°*.:.\'.::::.\':: ;:/:::: ::^          isSS 

were  men,  and  2,515  women.    The  increase  Tnmspoitstion  of  sick  to  hospitals  .!..'!!'.!..'. !!.'      *486  00 

since  Oct.  1,  1880,  when  the  insane  numbered    sanitary  inspection 40  oo 

only  8,018,  has  been  1,400.  or  nearly  47  per  The  present  fee  or  specific  charge  which  the 
cent.,  while  the  increase  of  the  population  of  health  officer  collects  for  each  of  the  services 
the  citj,  in  the  mean  time,  upon  the  basis  of  a  mentioned,  is  the  same  as  reported  to  the  Sen- 
present  population  of  1,500,000,  as  is  generally  ate,  March  4,  1886,  to  wit:  Inspection  of  ves- 
accepted,  has  been  a  little  less  than  25  per  cent,  sels  from  foreign  ports,  $6.50 ;  inspection  of 
The  accommodations  for  the  insane  by  the  city  vessels  from  domestic  ports,  vessels  under  100 
have  not  been  extended  during  the  time  so  as  tons  $1,  vessels  over  100  tons  and  less  than 
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160  toDii  $2 ;  diginfection  of  vessels,  steamers  '  Fslttad*— The  antomn  canvass  was  marked 
$8,  ships  $7,  barks  $6,  brigs  $5,  schooners  $3. '  by  the  advent  of  the  Promssive  Labor  party, 
Night  boarding,  $8 ;  transportation  of  sick  to  and  by  a  movement  of  Independent  Democrats 
yellow-fever  hospital,  $6 ;  transporting  sick  in  combination  with  the  Republicans  to  elect 
to  contagions  hospital,  BlackwelKs  Inland,  De  Lancey  Nicoll  District  Attorney  over  John 
$20.  The  fee  for  vaccination  is  25  cents  per  R.  Fellows,  the  regular  Democratic  nominee, 
capita,  less  10  per  cent  The  disbnrsements  Both  were  assistants  in  the  office,  and  Mr. 
for  1886  were  $21,882.14;  and  for  1887,  $21,-  Nicoll  was  credited,  in  the  public  view,  with 
118.50.  having  been  the  chief  agent  in  the  bribery 
AaMBMKt  aid  IteallM* — The  annnal  report  prosecutions.  The  Progressive  Labor  party 
of  the  State  assessors  shows  an  increase  in  was  formed  by  the  Socialists,  who  had  been 
real  and  per!*ona1  property  from  1886  of  $186,-  refused  admission  to  the  Syracuse  convention 
445,884.  The  assessment  on  real  estate  has  that  nominated  Henry  George  for  Secretary  of 
increased  over  $468,000,000  since  1883,  while  State.  In  November  the  regular  Democratic 
personal  property  has  increased  in  the  same  ticket  was  successful.  The  vote  for  City  Comp- 
time  $21,000,000.  A  large  portion  of  the  re-  troller  was:  Democratic,  110,489;  Republican, 
nort  is  devoted  to  the  equalization  of  New  65,291;  United  Labor,  88,278;  Progressive 
York  County.  The  assessors  say  due  com-  Labor,  5,686;  Prohihition,  1,068.  For  District 
pliunt  comes  from  the  county  of  New  York.  Attorney  the  vote  was:  Fellows,  99,798;  Nio- 
New  York  complains  of  too  high  equalization,  oil,  77.556 ;  United  Labor.  82,747 ;  Progress- 
while  fifty-nine  counties  complain  that  New  ive  Labor,  5,276 ;  Prohibition,  709. 
York  is  too  low.  New  York  has  been  largely  Hm  New  CMm  AqMdict — This  great  public 
reduced  and  pays  a  much  smaller  State  tax  work  originated  in  the  following  resolutions, 
than  formerly.  In  1878  New  York  paid  its  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
highest  per  cent  of  the  State  tax,  namely,  York,  Jan.  9,  1888: 

11'^'     ^A  ^^\Ul  Sx  ^  ^*^'  '^  ^®^i3i  ^k'^  ^*^^.  With  the  return  of  ba.ine.8  pro^rity  the 

47-150,  and  in  1887  2^  per  cent  less,  while  be-  mpidly-inciwing  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York 

tween  these  years  its  assessed  value  increased  causes  a  coD8tant  increase  in  the  oomplaints  which 

over  $187,000,000.     The  census  of  1870  fixes  have  prevailed  for  years  pist  that,  bv  the  insaffidency 

the  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  Sj  the  city's  water-supply,  the  people  we  deprived  of 

«n  •K^  «5*-.  -♦  fto  AAA  i\ni\  AAA      a.^«^«»Jl«  Ir^-J-  ^^  Ordinary  conveniences  of  domeerio  life,  the  public 

in  the  city  at  $8,484,000,0(H).     Seventeen  years  health  is  endangered,  the  security  of  property  ty  Are 

later,  after  the  addition  of  a  large  portion  of  is  diminished,  and  the  pursuit  of  commerce  and  naann- 

Westchester,  the  total  assessment  was  $1,881,-  ftcCures  is  retarded;  and,  fffJUrwv,  in  a  report  dated 

000,000,  or  about  89  per  cent  of  the  census  Feb.  22   1882,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 

.due.    A««ming  that  50  per  cent  of  the  cen-  ^^^  "^^^^  "^T'oht?  "e/^eTo'f  X 

sus  value  was  personal    property,  the  realty  Croton  Aqueduct  and  other  engineers:  and,  tfA«-ea#, 

owned  in  1870  equals  $1,742,000,000,  or  about  this  body  may  be  called  upon  to  consider  legislation 

$861,000,000  more  than  was  assessed  in  1887.  ^  »««'"■«  to  said  city  an  additional  water-supply ; 

Not  considering  the  annexed  district,  the  in-  **^®/lP  /    .  m.  *  *i.  ^         r  *u    •..     »  nr     tt   v. 

^.^•^^  s«  \r«™.  v^-i..  o;«^^  iQ»rn  ?-  ^4.{r»»».^  <.»  BemhM^  That  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York 

crease  m  New  York  since  1870  is  estimated  at  -^  Yter^y^j  ^quested  to  select  and  appoint  within  five 

$500.000,000 ;  so  that,  if  the  census  of  1870  sp-  days  ftom  the  passa^  of  this  Tesolution  five  citizens 

proximately  erttablished  the  value  of  its  renlty,  of  said  city,  who  in  ooi^unction  with  lumself  shall 

the  returned  assessed  value  should  have  been  without  delay  examine  into  the  said  plan  and  w^n 

about  $700,000,000  more.    The  increased  as-  {?|f°"  5°?/  ''"*"^°  ^^^P  ^P  "  tff*  ^^^ 

»vx^««v  vlv^^,x^^^^/,^/vw  ^^*^'       "^^ "     ^  ooJl^  bilitv  of  thc  proposcd  plan,  the  probable  cost,  the 

sessment  of  real  estate  from  1888  to  1887  was  time  required  lor  its  execution,  an/such  other  views 

$168,788,000.     In  1887  the  equalised  value  of  and  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

New  York  County  was  $1,828,666,950,  in  1874  t             j             •^.u   <.i               i  ^*         At. 

it  wu  f812,70»,M7,  an  IncreiUe  of  $610,867,-  „^°  "T'ttV^^^lin  llJi^inttS' f't°{Si„*^*' 

908.    In  1887  the  e^aal!>ed  value  of  all  other  ?**y*»''  !S'"'"'l^!^'i'.'jr^it?J^^fJ*'"  n1" 

connties  was  $1,701,662,888,  in  1874  it  wa.  l"»rT^^^?flrT«hn    T    IZ^^  llJ^m 

$987,»8«,871,  au  increase  of  $768,672,  W.    In  1«"^«  '^i  J****!'' p"^    .L  n^t %   rl™« 

these  T*^  the  ennalimd  valna  of  the  oitv  w««  ^O''^'    ^"•"*   ^-   *•"**•   *"*•   ""8"   ^-  *^""P' 

to^^^ri^bvthS  State  te«^l  ahoSt  68  ^  »'*>»  M^y*""  ^''"°'  «  "J^^'  '^^  "  *  '"*'"- 

UKsreaeea  Dy  tne  atate  Doani  atiout  m  per  j^      ^,                 j.  j^.   ,j<,n,niittee  to  the  Sen- 

J?S  i«  l!^«r^"l? J^i  the  remaming  conn-  ^-  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^,  j,^^  y^,^  ^„j^,  ^^  ^f 

t.^w«  ,n«j2^^8^1  per^cej                   ^^^^  pre^ted  the  following  reaolu- 

waa  that  of  Jacob  Sharp,  chaVged  with  bribing  t**""^  ananimously  agreed  upon : 

members  of  the  Board  ot  Aldermen  in  1884  l-  That  •  new  aquedoct  should  bo  built  immedi- 

to  vote  for  the  franchise  of  the  Broadway  8nr-  t^^Jj^  °L''JlI!f'^l.^n^-l'L'^i,T^nH^^tw  ^^ 

M       -n  •!       J     a«u»          ..      j.j^*ia.     II  water  m  the  Croton  watcr-sned,  and  together  wiln 

face  Railroad.   This  protracted  trial  took  place  ^he  existing  Cioton  Aqueduct  carrv  any  additional 

in  the  summer,  and  resulted  in  the  conviction  supply  which  the  city  may  hereafter  secure  in  that 

of  Sharp.    The  conviction  was  affirmed  by  the  direction  fVom  other  sources,  and,  when  practicable. 

General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  fli)peal,  »*>?'>^;JJ»,  *»?"'  >"  ^^}'^^^^'^^'.       -      . 

K«f  :»  Vrv»A.v.K<.«.  ¥U^  /^/vn..f  #v^  A.>,w,.nio  •/.Jr^..a/J  2.  That  thc  worU  of  construction  of  such  an  aque- 

but  in  November  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  lubsidiary  dams  and  reservoire  should 

tne  lower  courts  ana  granted  a  new  tnal  on  \^  intrusted  to  an  unpr^udiced  commission  selected 

the  ground  of  errors  in  admitting  testimony.  fh>m  our  best  citizens. 
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The  comnilttoe  on  March  7,  1888,  beeidea    haBdone  since  1874,  but  coald  not  l>«  safel; 
proseoting  the  resolutions  already  given,  made    relied  on  to  deliver  more, 
a  full  report  to  tha  8wt«  Senate  in  reference        The  eiisting  water-gnppl;  of  New  York  is 
to  the  matter  in  their  charge,  in  which  the    drawn  from  the  Croton  river,  a  small  stream 
following  ooourH :    "  We  are    of  opinion,  as    in  Westchester  Oonnty,  aboat  forty  miles  from 
well   from  our   own  obaervalion  and  knowl-    the  citj,  and  from  natnriil  lakes  in  the  vicinity 
ed|;e  as  from  the  statemeate  made  liefore  ai<,    of  the  sources  of  the  river.    The  wat«r  is 
that  the  health,  security,  and  growth  of  this    brought  to  the  city  bv  means  of  the  Croion 
city  imperatively  require  an  increased  supply     Aqueduct,  which  was  completed  in  1842.    Thia 
of  pure  and  wholesome  water,  and  that  such    structure  was  built  of  stone,  brick,  and  ce- 
measures  should  be  immediately  taken  by  the    ment,  arched  above  and  below  to  form  a  sort 
Legislature  as  will  enable  the  city  to  secure    of  ellipse  resembling  a  horse-shoe  in  shape, 
and  provide  such  increased  and  samoient  sop-    tneasurioK  8}  feet  perpendicular  and  7t  feet 
ply  at  tlie  earliest  day  practicable.  .  .  .  The    horizontal.    It  slopes  about  IS  inches  to  tlie 
evidence  before  us  leaves  no  doubt  that  the    mile,  and  has  a  capacity  of  carrying  100,000,- 
Oroton  water -abed  is  the  best  source  from    000  gallon  a  a  day.    Croton  Lake,  which  is  at  the 
which  to  obtain  an  increased  supply  of  water,    heudof  the  Oroton  Aqueduct,  was  formed  by 
and  that  the  yield  of  water  from  this  sonrce    throwing  a  dam  aoroas  the  river,  and  so  raising 
the  water  forty  feet.    Apart  from  Croton  Lake 
there   are   two   other   artificial  ato rage-reser- 
voirs,  while   the   lakes   form   such  reservoirs 
naturally.    They  arc  known  respectively   as 
"  Boyd's  Comer  "  and  the  "Middle  Branch" 
reservoirs.     Tlie  capacity  of  all   titeee  reser- 
voirs, artificial  and  natural,  is  S,GOO,000,000 
gallons.    The  aqueduct  is  carried  to  New  York 
city  acroM  Harlem  river  on  the  granite  bridge 
knoivn  as  Bigh  Bridge.    In  Central  Park  is 
the  retaining  reservoir,   capable    of  holding 
1,030,000,000  gallons  and  Just  below  this  is 
the  receiving  reservoir,  which  holds  lfiO,000,- 
000  gallon!!.    A  distributing  reservoir  on  fifth 
Avenue,   between  Fortieth   and  Forty-seoond 
Streets,  has  a  capacity  of  20.000,000  gallons, 
anil  is  116  feet  above  tide-water.     Besides 
these  there  is  a  "  high  service  reservoir  "  hold- 
ing 11,000,000  gallons  at  High   Bridge,  con- 
Decteil  with  which  is  a  tower  containing  a 
powerful  pumpihg-maohine,  forcing  the  water 
into  a  tank  holding  66,000  frallons  at  the  top 
of  the  tower.     The  cost  of  all  these  buildings 
has  been   between  $26,000,000  and  $80,000,- 
000,  and  the  annual  water-tax.  which  is  nseil 
for  repwrs.  amounts  to  about  93.600,000. 

The  committee  held  thirty-three  meetings. 

at  which  ihey  had  before  them  many  eminent 

engineers  and  citizens,  and  obtained  a  vast 

amount  of  infiirmation  and  evidence  conoem- 

ing  the  serious  question  in  their  charge.     The 

BaivniaTBa  hiadiw}— naiLu  aoiraraD  cm  x  connra.    '"'P'""tant  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the 

preparation  of  an  act  for  the  creation  of  an 

will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  city    aqueduct  commission,  which  was  subsequently 

for  at  least  twenty-flve  years,  or  until  the  con-    presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  the  bass 

sumption  of  water  by  the  city  shall  exceed    of  an  act  finally  pa^ed  by  the  Legislature  dor- 

250,000,000  gallons  a  day.    This  water-shed  is    ing   1P83,    known   as   the    "Aqueduct  act," 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  own  State.     It    whereby  the  Aqueduct  Commis^on  was  cre- 

hos  been  more  carefully  studied  and  is  better    ated.    Following  is  a  copy  ot  the  title  and  first 

known  than  any  other,  its  water  is  pure  and    section  of  the  act ; 

wholeaome,  and  a  supply  for  a  consumption 

up  to  250,000,000  gallons  per  dny  can  he  oh-  ^^  ""'  r  T'^'^Jw  .?*"  "'l'^*""'  i^™''  "™' 
.   ■      J     .1  f  .1  ■    .1         V  "*"  nqueduct  with  the  aripurlcaBimw  Owreto.    for 

tained  at  less  expense  from  this  than  from  any  ,),o  parpoea  of  BMrplvine  til  citv  of  New  York  with 
other  source."  In  reference  to  tlie  existing  an  meroased  supply  of  jiure  niid  wholegome  irater. 
wnter-supplv  for  New  York,  the  report  goes  The  people  of  the  Bute  of  New  York,  in  Banits 
on  to  say  tliat  the  present  Croton  Aqueduct  is    ^^  ABtembly,  do  on.ct  u  follows:  Sectiox  1.  Th« 

J2^«^«  .     OQ  o^„  nn^    P^r  ?  t-   I  '■'     ^"^^'"^  ^'"■''s  of  the  city  of  Now  York,  and  J.mes 

000,000  lo  98,000,000  gaUons  a  day,  which  it     C.  Spencer,  QBOTga  W.  Ltne,  snd  WillUm  Dowd, 
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Mmt  and  retervoin  tad  other  appurte- 

aDtemplatcd,  eot  t'orth  acd  described  in 

chapter  490  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature 

. ,  .       ,  of  New  Yort,  entitled  "  An  act  ,to  pro- 

LS  water.     Thoy  shall  be  kaolin  aa  the  Aqueduct     vide  new  naervoim.  dams,  and  a  new  aqueduct,  with 

"""■"" .     Said  comniissioners  (ether  than  the     the  appuncnaneeB  tnereto,  for  the  purpose  of  supply - 

. , jmptrollDr,  and  the  Commiwioner  of    ing  Uie  city  orNew  York  with  an  inereaaed  >uppl;  of 

Public  Works)  shall  each  receive  a  aaiarj,  to  be  fixed  pure  and  wholeBome  water,  and  the  uud  Couimls- 
by  the  Board  of  Eetimatc  acd  Apportionment  ol  the  eioner  of  Public  Works  is  hereby  dircel«d  to  include, 
dt;  of  New  York,  Dot  lo  enceed  18,000  per  annum,  set  forth,  and  embody  in  said  plan  or  plans : 
Tbey  and  their  successors  shall  hold  no  other  Federal,  1.  Such  a  system  or  systems  of  uater-inpp1y  a> 
State,  or  muaieipal  otHoe  except  tho  affioe  of  notary  will  when  peileeted  secure  all  the  water  thst  can  be 
pubtic  or  oommissionei  of  deeds.  obtajned  from  the  Crolon  Lake  and  river  and  its 

UibuCariee  for  the  use  ot  the  eily  of  New  York,  with  a 
At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  Frank-     proper  and  suitable  aqueduct  and  reservoirs  for  tbo 
liD  Edson  was  the  Major,  Allan  CampbeU  was     «™e.  to  tte  end  that  an  incnased  storage  and  sup- 

.1,.  o,™t,oii„,  „d  Hubert  a  Ao„p.„.  fM  "S?';.':  ?s;£Sir.ito"r.s"gr 

was  the  Commissioner  of  Publio  Works  of  the     duct  to  bo  constnicled  at  an  early  day. 

oit;  of  Netr  York,  and  these  three  geatlemeii,        i.  A  plan  for  tho  immeiiiaCe  coDstraction  of  a  les- 


wilh  James  C.  Spencer,  Qeotve  W.  Lane,  and  er^oir  or  reservoirs  and  dams  for  the  storsiro  and  re- 
William  Doffd,  the  three  citizens  named  in  the  t?""""  IS'nrf  u^t'i^lK!;  In^'.tV^in^T™  rJL' 
,  .  1.  ,.1.  c  .-11  Ti_  (.  roton  nver  and  its  tributaries  at  a  point  near  brew- 
law,  became  by  the  foregomft  section  "The  ^^^^  Station,  and  known  to  the  Mid  comniiuionsr 
Aquednct  Cora minsi oners,"  The  body  was  and  the  enifitieer  of  the  Department  of  Public  Woriis 
permanently  organized  Aug.  8,  1883,  when  the  as  the  Sodom  reservoir. 
Mayor  was  elected  President  of  the  Commis-  „  »■  4  rjan  and  auTreyt  and  maps  of  tbe  proposed 

jo.  wnii™  D„d  vi.,HPr«id»,,  ...i  J-.  ;;E;it.a"Si);'Xre;X"orSh"S 

W.  HcCallnoh,  Secretary.    The  following  reso-  „iii  reach  or  terminaie  at  the  CrY>ton  river  below  the 

Intion.  which  wbs   adopted    at   this   meeting,  Croton  Dun  and  near  the  proposed  site  of  a  dam 

sets  forth  in  a  Reneral  way  the  views  of  the  known  na  the  "  Quaker  Bridge  Dam,"  and  the  olber 

commissioners  at  the  time  as  to  the  proposed  ""*«  *"  p"™  "''  ''?™;n»'".  •■<■  "i«  £"" "l^T^'S' 

Bonrces  of  wator-supplj.  and  system  and  plans,  °^'  '^"^  '""'"''  ""'  ""°  ""'       "^*  present  aquo- 

md  the  line  of  the  aqueduct :  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^gg^^  Benjamin  S.  Church  was 

Bmnlctd.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  ooanimoaeiT  opiiointed  Chief  Eneineer  of  the 

he  and  ho  is  hereby  ™|i™ted  to  ""bmit  w  the  Aque-  Aquednct  Commission.     On  the  24th  of   the 

^raiXt^«-[rh^.r-"^5^^-:-^^^^^    — K.b.p..^.,Tr..i.,...„.. — 

■ad  iwticulaiB,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  aque- 
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Lane,  Spencer,  and  Dowd  at  $8,000  per  annam.  147.58.  On  Jan.  28,  1886,  resolutions  were 
The  principal  work  of  the  commiiisioners  dnr-  adopted  fixing  the  soathern  terminas  of  the 
ing  1888  incladed  the  hearing  and  considera-  new  aqueduct  at  the  northern  side  of  the  Cen- 
tion  of  plans  and  specifications  with  regard  to  tral  Park  Reservior,  and  the  Commissioner 
the  work  about  to  be  undertaken.  The  ex-  of  Public  Works  was  requested  to  prepare  and 
penditures  of  the  commission  at  the  close  of  submit  plans  for  a  gate-house  at  ld5th  Street 
that  jear  amounted  to  $22,747.90.  On  De-  and  Convent  Avenue,  and  one  at  the  northern 
cember  30  Commissioner  George  W.  Lane  died  side  of  Central  Park  Reservoir,  and  for  a  pipe- 
suddenly.  The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  ap-  line  between  said  gate-houses.  On  May  5, 
poiutment  of  Christopher  C.  Baldwin,  who  en-  1886,  the  reservoir  previously  known  as  the 
tered  upon  his  duties  Jan.  9,  1884.  On  the  ^* Sodom  Dam  and  Reservoir"  was  ordered  to 
23d  of  January  the  engineer  corps  for  the  be  named  and  thereafter  known  as  ^'  The  East 
aqueduct,  as  recommended  by  the  chief  en-  Branch  Reservoir,"  and  the  following  resolu- 
gineer,  was  organized,  including  the  following  tion  was  adopted  in  regard  to  the  sou^em  ter- 
names :  Alphonse  Fteley,  Principal  Assistant  minus  of  the  new  aqueduct : 
and  Executive  Engineer;  Henry  S.  Craven,  ii^/r«j,  That  the  point  in  the  dty  of  New  York  to 
Engiueer  of  Construction;  Edward  Wegmann,  which  an  additional  supply  of  water  shall  be  brought 
Jr.,  and  Frederick  W.  Watkins,  Assistant  En-  ^^^.  *^«  direction  of  tbu  commiMion  be,  and  the 
gineers 
Assistant 

inj^  Department, 

Draughtsman ;  and  Henry  M.  Patterson,  Chief  Aqueduct" 
Clerk.  Joseph  Davis  was  appointed  Consult-  On  May  17,  1886,  a  certified  copy  of  an  act 
ing  Engineer.  On  Aug.  24, 1884,  the  Supreme  (Chap.  837  of  the  Laws  of  1886)  amending  the 
Court  appointed  E.  Ellery  Anderson,  Henry  act  of  1888,  under  which  the  commissioners 
F.  Spauiding,  and  Robert  Murray,  .Commis-  exercised  their  powers,  was  received  by  the 
sioners  of  Appraisal  for  property  ti^en  for  commissioners  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  by 
aqueduct  purposes  within  the  city  and  county  which  amending  act  Oliver  W.  Bdmei>,  Edgar 
of  New  York.  On  Dec.  8,  1884,  the  aqueduct  L.  Ridgway,  and  Hamilton  Fish.  Jr.,  were  ap- 
work  was  divided  into  six  divisions,  each  di-  pointed  commissioners,  while  the  Mayor  and 
vision  in  charge  of  a  division  engineer,  as  fol-  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  under 
lows:  the  first  division,  commencing  at  Croton  this  amendment,  ceased  to  be  commissioners, 
Dam,  in  charge  of  Charles  S.  Gowen ;  the  sec-  and  the  annual  salaries  of  the  commissionerB 
ond  division,  commencing  near  Sing  Sing  and  were  reduced  from  $8,000  to  $5,000.  Corn- 
extending  southerly,  John  B.  Mclntyre;  the  missioner  James  C.  Spencer  was  then  unani- 
third  division,  commencing  near  Tarrytown  mously  elected  President  of  the*  Commission, 
and  running  south,  J.  M.  Wolbrecht ;  the  fourth  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
division,  commencing  near  Irvington,  Alfred  the  Mayor,  and  has  since  been  annually  elected 
Craven ;  the  fifth  division,  commencing  north  as  such  president. 

of  Yonkers,  E.  Sherman  Gould ;  and  the  sixth        On  July  21,  1886,  the  commissioners  deter- 

division,  including  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward  of  mined  to  divide  the  work  on  the  line  of  the 

the  city  of  New  York,  in  charge  of  Frederick  new  aqueduct  into  two  districts,  to  be  known 

W.  Watkins.     Bids  for  the  construction  of  each  as  the  northern  and  southern  districts,  and 

section  of  the  aqueduct  from  Harlem  river  to  five  divisions,  to  be  numbered  from  one  to  five 

the  Croton  Dam  were  publicly  opened  and  an-  respectively,  each  district  to  be  intrusted  to  a 

nounoed.    The  work  was  divided  between  the  principal  and  assistant  engineer,  and  each  di- 

foUo wing  contractors:  Heman  Clark,  O'Brien  vision  to  a  division  and  assistant  engineer.    On 

&  Clark,  and   Brown,  Howard  is  Co.     The  July  28,  1886,  John  C.  Sheehan  was  appointed 

expenditures  for  the  purposes  of  the  aqueduct  Secretary  of  the  Commission  in  the  place  of 

commissioners  during  1884  amounted  to  $185,-  James  W.   McCulloch,   the    latter  being  ap- 

730.63.  pointed  special  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer. 

On  Jan.  7,  1885,  William  R.  Grace,  Mayor,  The  expenditures  of  the  aqueduct  commission- 

and  RoUin  M.  Squire,  Commissioner  of  Public  ers  during  the  year  1886  amounted  to  $5,029,- 

Works,   became   aqueduct   commissioners,  in  684.21,  and  the  total  expenditures  from  Aug. 

place  of  Franklin  Edson,  late  Mayor,  and  Hu-  8,  1888,  to  Dec.  31,  1886,  amounted  to  $7,503,- 

bert  O.  Thompson,  late  Commissioner  of  Pub-  810.32. 

lie  Works,  and  William  R.  Grace,  Mayor,  was        The  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  in 

elected  President  of  the  Commission.    During  1883,  in  connection  with  the  portions  of  their 

1885  and  1886  the  work  was  laid  out  and  al-  report  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  principal 

lotted,  and  decisions  reached  on  plans  and  proceedings  toward  the  construction  of  the 

specifications,  notably  in  regard  to  the  Sodom  new  aqueduct,  included  in  that  report  the  fol- 

and  Muscoot  dams;  &]m>  the  plan  of  a  siphon  lowing  statement  of  their  views,  and  the  causes 

tunnel  under  the  Harlem  river  was  adopted,  which  induced  them:  *^The  statistics  of  rain- 

and  the  construction  of  the  same  ordered  to  fall  in  the  Croton  water-shed,  in  connection 

be  made.     The  expenditures  on  account  ot  with  the  ascertained  fall  of  the  river  at  Croton 

the  aqueduct  for  1885  amounted  to  $2,265,-  Dam,  siiow  that  this  water-shed  is  capable  of 
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AirnUhiiiK  at  lean  200,000,000  (rallona  a  day  city  at  83,000,000  gallons  of  water,  is  proposed 

from  tbe  natural  Croton  water-shed.     The  flow  verj  far  down  in  tbe  Croton  vaUrj.    Bj  the 

of  Croton  water  is  extremely  variable,  Tarjing  other  plan,  smaller  reserToirs  are  proposed  on 

from   10,000,000    to  !,00U,U00,000  galluoe  a  Croton  river,  and  ita  main  branches  at  and 

day,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  oonetant  supply  above  the  present  Croton  Dam.  ,  .  ,  The  plan 

at  all  times  it  is  necessary  to  impound  this  referredtocontemplatestheconstractionoftbis 

water  in  reservoirs  located  in  the  Croton  water-  dam  at  Quaker  Bridge,  which,  when  com[>leted, 

■hed  or  elsewhere  in  tbe  line  uf  the  aqueduct,  would  b«  tbe  largest  work  of  tbe  kind  in  tlie 

At  present  there  are  storage  reservoirs  as  fol-  world." 

lows:  Boyd's  Corners,  Middle  Branch,  Lake  The  act  anthorizinf;  the  expenditnrea  for 

Mabopac,  and  other  small  lakef>,  representing  account  of  tbe  aqueduct  included  in  section 

in  all  a  total  capacity  of  8,666,000,000  ralloss.  82  of  said  act  the  authorization  to  issue  bonds, 

For  such  years  of  drought  as  16S0  and  1861,  to  be  called  "additional  water  stock."    Of 

in  order  to  be  certain  of  a  supply  of  100,000,-  tbe  ainoant  already  meiitioned  expended  np  to 

000  gallons  of  water  a  day,  it  is  believed  that,  Jan.  1,  1887,  tbe  sum  of  $49,0S7.H  was  paid 


in  Bceordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Depart-  for  land  and  land  damages,  nfler  having  t)eeD 
ment  of  Publio  Works  already  made,  additional  adjusted  by  agreement  between  the  aijiiediiot 
rtoraso  reserrolrs  of  a  capacity  of  at  least  4,-  commissioners  and  persons  interested  in  tbe 
000,000,000  gallons  shanld  be  built  at  once,  land  taken,  used,  or  occupied,  and  approved  by 
A»  the  city  inoreaaes  in  population  and  manu-  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
factores,  tbe  supply  of  100,000.000  gallons  a  The  sum  of  t202,G3T.6fi  was  paid  on  tbe  order 
day  will  not  be  sufficient,  and  it  is  deemed  ad-  of  (he  Supreme  Court  in  proceedings  reported 
Tiaable  that  further  provision  should  be  made,  from  the  Commissioners  of  Appraisal  in  con- 
either  now  or  as  fast  as  the  same  shall  be  neciion  with  the  acquiring  of  property  and 
needed,  for  the  storage  of  such  a  quantity  of  property  rights  for  aqueduct  purposes.  The 
water  in  the  Croton  water-shed  as  will  secure  aggregate  amount  of  $0,490,324  was  paid  con- 
all  the  available  water  therefrom.  We  have  tractors  on  the  contracts  for  construclion  work 
considered  two  plana  for  the  storage  of  water,  on  the  certifieateH  of  the  aqueduct  conimis- 
i>ot  entirely  different,  and  of  which  one  may  sinners.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  aqne- 
aerve  to  supplement  the  other.  By  one  of  duct  commissioners  dnring  the  year  1887 
theee  plana  a  very  large  reservoir  (S,e35  acres,  amounted  to  »7,242,2B3.7B.  The  total  ex- 
including  the  present  Croton  Lake),  known  as  penditures  from  August  8, 1888,  to  January  1, 
tbe  Quaker  Bridge  Reservoir,  and  of  a  capa-  1888,  amounted  to  «14,74d,e04.S7. 
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After  dne  ooii«deratioD,  the  coostmctioD  iron  pipefi  to  the  Oratral  Park  Reaervcur.  The 

of  the  propoied    Qauker  Bridge    Dam  ancl  length  of  the  tDimel  and  open  onta  from  Croton 

'  Rceervoir,  and  the  plan  of  a  tanneled  aqueduct,  Dam  to  Hurlem  river,  when  oompleied,  will 

were  determined  apoo  b^  the  cotumiaeion,  and,  he  281  iiiles.    From  the  northeasterlj  shore 

aflerthe  completion  of  aoQDdiiiKit  for  that  [>ur-  of  Harlem  river  to  the  gate-hoose  at  IK&th 

pose,  plans,  etc.,  for  the  prnpcwed  croasing  of  Street  and  Convent  Avenue  its  length  will  be 

the  aqueduct  b;  a  tutuel  nnder  the  Harlem  H  miles.    The  total  length  of  tunnel,  when 

river,  and  its  oootinnanoe  under  the  north  completed,  will  be  80|  miles.    T)je  length  of 

siile  of  ''  Manhattan  valley  "  at  186th  Street,  pipe-line  from  the  gate-honae  at  13Sth  Street 

were  adopted  bj  the  commiaaiouera.    The  line  end  Convent  Avenne  will  be  19,635  feet,  or 

for  the  aqueduct,  as  decided  upon,  begins  at  about  H  milea.    The  total  length  of  the  aqae- 

Crotoa  Dam,  on  Croton  river,  and  ranii  in  a  duct,  when  completed,  will  be  SSi  milea.    Of 

sontherlj  direction  along   the   Pocantioo  and  the  801  miles  of  tunnel,  23^^  miles  were  com- 

Saw-Mill  Biver  vallejB  across  the  Ilarleni,  and  pleted  b?  Jan.  I,  1887.    At  the  present  time 

thence  to  the  noriiierlf  aide  of  Manhattan  TsUe;  there  is  about  80^  miles  oorapletea. 
at  ISBtb  Street.    The  general  featuree  of  the        At  the  time  when  the  old  Croton  Aqueduct 

plane  comprise  the  constmction  of  a  conduit,  waa  completed  the  population  of  New  York 

beginning  at  Orotoa  Dam,   on  Croton  river,  was  fewer  than    860,000.     It  ia  now  over 

with  ita  month  60  feet  below  high-water  level  1,800,000,    This  great  increase  of  popnlation. 


of  the  propoaeO  Quaker  Bridge  Reservoir,  together  with  the  great  and  increasing  demand 
at  an  elevation  of  140  feet  above  tide  at  the  for  water  bjr  the  rapidly -growing  mannfaotnres 
Invert,  and  to  discharge  into  the  Central  Park  of  the  citj.  has  so  largely  increaaed  the  oon- 
Beservoir,  (he  lotal  fall  from  the  water-level  Buroption  of  water,  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
of  greatest  duw  in  the  aqneduot  at  Croton  Dsm  city  where  the  water  waa  formerly  delivered 
to  high  water  in  Central  Park  Reservoir  being  on  the  highest  floors  of  buildings,  it  will  now 
S'I'S  feet  for  a  length  of  33^  miles.  The  inte-  often  run  only  on  tlie  lowest  floors,  and  some- 
riur  of  the  conduit  is  to  have  a  cross-sectional  times  only  in  the  cellars  and  basements.  By 
area  such  that  its  flowing  capacity  will  be  the  new  aqneduot  from  80,000,000  to  100,000.'- 
eqnal  to  that  of  a  circle  14  feet  in  diameter,  000  gallons  a  day  are  reserved  for  the  Tweutc- 
and  to  run  mainly  in  a  tunnel  built  on  a  uni-  third  and  Twenty-fourth  Wards  north  of  the 
form  grade  of  A  of  a  foot  per  mile  to  near  Harlem  to  supply  a  proposed  distriboling 
shaft  No.  30.  The  timtiel  then  to  run  to  and  refervnir  at  or  near  Jerome  Park.  Four  waste- 
under  the  Harlem  river  as  an  inverted  aiphnn,  weir  Rate-houses  have  been  located,  the  first 
and  to  continue  under  flow  pre.isure  to  135tb  ot  the  Pocantico  river,  near  Tarrytftwn,  H 
Street  on  the  north  side  of  Manhattan  valley,  miles  south  of  the  bt^i^nning  of  the  oondoit; 
From  this  point  the  water  to  be  conveyed  in  the  second  at  Saw-Hill  river,  61  mites  farther 
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floath,  near  Ardslej;  the  third  at  Tibbets  which  will  give  Xew  York  an  adequate  water- 
Brook,  5^  miles  farther  down ;  and  the  fourth  supply  until  the  Quaker  Bridge  Dam  and 
at  Harlem  river,  7  miles  below.  Three  gate-  Reservoir  can  be  constructed,  when  the  whole 
houses,  for  controlling  and  regulating  the  flow  of  the  Croton  river  will  be  utilized  as  a 
water-SDoplj  through  the  aqueduct,  were  con-  water-supply. 

templated,  the  larg^  and  most  elaborate  one  The  present  Aqueduct  Commissioners  are 
to  be  located  at  the  Croton  Dam  eutrance,  the  James  C.  Spencer,  Presiident ;  William  Dowd, 
second  at  the  end  of  the  conduit  at  ld5th  Vice-President;  C.C.  Baldwin,  Commissioner; 
Street,  where  the  pipe-lines  begin,  and  the  John  Newton,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
third  at  the  Central  Park  Reservoir.  The  gate-  and  ex-offieio  Aqueduct  Commissioner j  Oliver 
house  at  lS5th  Street  and  10th  Avenue  is  the  W.  Barnes,  Edgar  L.  Ridgway,  and  Hamilton 
southern  terminus  of  the  tunnel,  and  from  this  Fish,  Jr.,  Commissioners;  John  C.  Sheehan, 
point  the  immense  volume  of  water  will  be  Secretary.  The  principal  engineers  of  the 
carried  to  its  destination  by  twelve  pipes,  each  Commission  are :  Benjamin  S.  Church,  Chief 
four  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  bc^nning  of  Engineer;  George  S.  Rice,  Deputy  Chief 
November,  1887,  the  excavation  for  the  gate-  Engineer:  Alphonse  Fteley,  Consulting  En- 
house  had  just  been  completed.  It  is  25  feet  gineer;  J.  Imbrie  Miller,  Principal  Assistant 
deep,  60  feet  long,  and  80  feet  broad,  and  is  Engineer.  Division  Engineers:  Charles  S. 
cut  in  solid  rock.  Through  it  there  will  flow  Gowan,  First  Division ;  H.  M.  Walbrecht, 
250,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day.  At  High  Second  Division ;  Alfred  Craven,  Third  Divis- 
Bridge  is  the  deepest  and  largest  shaft  on  the  ion ;  S.  Fisher  Morris,  Fourth  Division ;  Ed- 
works,  and  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  wanl  Wegmann,  Jr.,  Fifth  Division ;  George 
It  is  20  by  40  feet,  and  extends  426i  feet  in  B.  Burbank,  Sixth  Division, 
depth.  From  ito  bottom  the  fourteen  foot  NIAfiAKA  FALLS,  mUZIKG  THE  FOWES  OF, 
tunnel  is  being  bored  under  Harlem  river  For  many  years  numerous  plans  for  employing 
and  is  now  nearly  completed.  From  the  north  water-power  at  Niagara,  not  only  for  use  at 
side  of  the  river,  from  High  Bridge  to  Sonth  hand  but  also  for  transmission  to  other  places 
Tonkers,  all  the  tunneling  had  been  com-  through  the  agency  of  electricity,  compressed 
pleted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  only  a  air,  etc.,  have  been  discussed.  No  practical 
few  thousand  feet  reouired  to  be  done  be-  attempt  was  made  to  realize  this  project  nntil 
fore  that  portion  of  tne  aqueduct  would  be  1886,  when  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in- 
ready  to  carry  water.  At  South  Tonkers  the  corporated  a  company  to  construct  a  subter- 
aqneduct  runs  for  half  a  mile  on  the  snr-  ranean  tunnel  from  the  water-level  bek)w  the 
face  of  the  ground.  Here  Tibbets  Brook,  a  Falls,  about  200  feet  under  the  high  bank  of 
stream  that  swells  to  considerable  size  in  the  the  river,  extending  through  the  rock  to  the 
spring,  is  carried  under  the  Croton  water-way,  upper  Niagara  river,  at  a  point  about  one 
and  at  the  point  where  they  cross,  a  ^^blow*  mile  above  the  falls,  where  a  head  of  120 
off,*'  or  series  of  gates,  set  in  massive  masonry,  feet  is  obtained.  The  tunnel  thence  extends 
for  turning  the  course  of  the  water  in  tlie  duct  parallel  with  the  shore  of  the  river  one  and  a 
out  into  the  brook,  has  been  erected.  The  bed  naif  mile,  at  an  average  depth  of  100  feet  be- 
of  the  brook  has  been  widened,  and  the  banks  low  the  surface  of  the  eartn,  and  at  a  distance 
walled,  preparatory  to  a  sudden  increase  of  its  of  about  400  feet  from  the  navigable  waters  of 
volume  should  occasion  require  it.  Where  the  river,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  means 
Pocantico  river  intersects  the  line  of  the  tun-  of  conduits,  or  lateral  tunnels.  It  is  thought 
nel,  the  problem  whether  to  carry  the  river  by  electricians  that  it  would  be  practicable  to 
over  or  under  the  tunnel  was  finally  solved  by  light  the  city  of  Buffalo  (distant  20  miles)  with 
making  an  artificial  bed  for  the  river  a  little  jiower  furnished  by  Niagara  Falls.  The  prop- 
south  of  the  natural  bed,  thus  turning  it  from  osition  is,  to  dig  pits  at  certain  distances,  so 
its  course  until  the  aqueduct  at  that  point  had  that  the  water  may  fall  upon  turbine  wheels, 
been  finished,  and  then  turning  the  river  back  It  is  said  that  sufficient  Itmd  along  the  river 
again  to  its  own  course,  a  remarkable  and  sue-  has  been  secured,  surveyed,  and  apportioned 
cesaful  piece  of  engineering  work.  An  extraor-  into  mill-sites,  fronting  on  the  river  and  on  the 
dinary  instance  of  engineering  skill  was  also  line  of  the  proposed  tunnel,  with  ample  streets 
shown  in  connecting  two  shafts,  each  850  feet  and  dockage,  affording  facilities  for  approach 
deep  and  6,250  feet  apart  The  work  was  ac-  by  rail  or  water,  to  accommodate  288  mills  of 
complbhed  so  accurately  that  at  the  point  of  500  horse-power  each,  or  119,000  horse-power 
union  the  drills  met  and  struck  against  each  in  alL  It  is  said  that  this  total  far  exceeds  the 
other.  combined  available  power  in  use  at  Holyoke, 

Ilie  number  of  accidents  reported  along  the  Lowell,  Minneapolis,  Cohoes,  Lewiston,   and 

line  of  the  aqueduct  up  to  Jan.  1,  1887,  was  Lawrence,  and  that  it  can  be  constructed  at  an 

166,  of  which  59  were  fatal.  expense  not  to  exceed  one  tenth  of  the  outlay 

It  is  believed  that  the  entire  work  of  the  for  the  development  of  the  power  at  the  places 

aqueduct  to  185th  Street  will  be  completed  designated.     It  is  further  claimed  that  the 

before  the  end  of  1888.     The  East  Branch  facilities  for  transportation  afforded   to   the 

Reservoir  and  the  llnscoot  Dam  and  Reser-  mills  are  unequaled.    The  mill-sites  are  fixed 

voir  will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  1889,  upon  the  Niagara  river  at  a  point  above  the 
TOL.  xxvii. — 86  A 
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Falls  where  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels,  cheaper  than  it  is  in  the  following  places ;  the 
Hence,  vessels  passing  throogh  the  great  west-  figures  bein^  for  one-horse-power  per  year : 
em  chain  ot*  lakes  can  come  down  Niagara  Paterson,  N.  J.,  $87.50;  Birmingham,  Conn., 
river  with  their  loads  of  lumber,  grain,  coaL  $20 ;  Manayonk,  Pa.,  $56.25 ;  Dayton,  O., 
etc..  and  unload  them  on  the  wharves  and  $88;  Lowell,  Mass.,  $20;  Lawrence,  Mass.,  $20; 
docks  of  the  mills  and  factories.  Oanal-boats  Oohoes,  N.  Y.,  $20;  Holyoke,  Mass.,  $20;  Lock- 
can  also  receive  and  discbarge  freight  at  the  port,  N.  Y.,  $16.66 ;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  $25. 
mills,  as  Niagara  river  connects  with  the  Erie  NICARAGUA,  a  republic  in  Central  America. 
Oansd  at  Tonawanda,  seven  miles  distant  The  Area,  51,600  square  miles;  population  in  1884, 
tracks  of  the  New  York  Central,  West  Shore,  259,794.  The  capital  is  Managua,  population, 
Erie,  Grand  Trunk,  Rome,   Watertown  and  15,000. 

Ogdensburg,  Lehigh   Valley,    and   Michigan  QtmnmtnL — ^Tbe  President  is  Don  Evaristo 

Central  railways  adjoin  and  run  parallel  ¥rith  Oarazo,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on 

the  proposed  tunnel,  and  the  entire  plot  of  March  1, 1891.    The  Cabinet  was  formed  of 

mill-sites  of  the  company,  with  provision  for  the  following  ministers:  Foreign  Affairs,  Don 

sidings  to  each  mill-site.  Adrian  Zavfda;  Finance,  Don  Fernando  La- 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  tunnel,  in-  oayo;   Interior,  Don  David  Osorno;   Public 

eluding   lands,  docks,  conduits,  cross- tunnels,  Works^    Don   Ladislas   Argfiello;    War   and 

etc.,  is  $8,000,000.    This  represents  288  mill-  Navy,  Gen.  J.  Elizondo.     The    Nicaragnan 

sites,  varying  from  75  by  200  to  200  l>y  400  feet  Minister  at  Waslungton  is  Don  Horacio  Gu£- 

each,  with  streets  100  feet  wide  between  the  man ;   the  Consul-General  at  New  York  is 

rows  of  lots  in  the  rear  of  mill-privileges,  and  Alexander  Cotbeal ;   at  San  Francisco,  Fran- 

also  with  100  foot  reserve  between  tibe  rows  oisco  Herrera.   The  American  Consul  at  Mana- 

of  lots  in  the  rear,  for  railway  sidings.    To  gua  is  Charles  H.  Wills,  and  at  San  Juan  del 

each  site  is  allowed  500  horse-power,  with  con-  Norte,  William  A.  Brown, 

duit  and  cross-tuunel,  bringing  the  water  with-  FluoeM.— Early  in    1887  the   Government 

in  50  feet  of  each  lot.  sent   to  London  Don  Jos6  Pasos,  Director- 

Another  plan,  also  controlled  by  a  corpora-  General  of  Mails  and  Telegraphs,  with  instruc- 
tion, proposes  the  building  of  a  large  canal  tions  to  negotiate  a  six-per-cent.  loan  for  £285,- 
from  J!7iagara  river  to  the  city  of  Lockport,  000,  the  proceeds  to  be  spent  on  public  works, 
where  much  of  the  power  of  the  combined  This  loan  was  placed  by  the  city  bank  at  92^. 
looks  is  already  in  use.  A  third  plan,  which  is  The  actual  expenditure  of  the  GU>vemment, 
of  local  interest  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  is  taking  which  was  $2,191,076  in  1885,  amounted  to 
shape  under  the  stimulus  of  a  prize  of  $100,-  $1,998,667  in  1886.  The  total  amount  of  Ni- 
000  offered  by  the  business  men  of  that  city  to  caraguan  bonds  canceled  in  London,  under  the 
the  inventor  who  shall  successfully  use  the  contract  effected  by  Mr.  Norris  with  the  Gov- 
power  of  the  nine-mile  current  that  runs  past  emment,  was  $245,260  silver,  eouivalent  to 
the  city.  Several  designs  of  wheels  and  chains,  £41,956.  Between  June  80  and  Oct.  6, 1887, 
with  feathering  buckets,  have  been  submitted,  there  had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation 
but  nothing  has  yet  been  decided  upon.  Some  and  destroyed  $158,599  paper  money,  leaving 
of  these  plans  are  likely  to  become  of  practical  in  circulation  at  the  time  $208,558,  and  in  the 
use  very  soon.    They  are  all  bnsed  upon  the  treasury,  $449,270. 

proposition  that  the  water-power  of  the  United  Aray. — ^The  effective  strength  of  the  perma- 

States  heretofore  available  IS  steadily  diminish-  nent  army  is  1,000  men,  and  there  is  also  a 

ing  as  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  set-  militia  4,227  strong. 

tl^.  At  many  places  in  the  Eastern  States  it  PMtal  8cr?lee« — In  1885  the  post-offices  of  the 
has  become  necessary  to  supplement  the  water-  republic  forwarded  822,055  letters,  9,781  post- 
power  with  steam,  in  order  to  be  able  to  run  al-cards,  and  541,878  newspapers, 
machinery  during  the  entire  24  hours,  greatly  Raflroads. — ^In  December,  1887,  a  contract 
increasing  the  cost  of  production.  Nearly  all  was  published  in  the  ^^  Qfficud  Gazette  "  of  Nic- 
of  the  water-power  in  use  in  various  sections  aragua,  between  the  Gk)vemment  and  Mr. 
of  the  country  has  been  produced  by  the  con-  Jericho  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
struction,  at  great  cost,  of  dams  for  storage  which  will  run  from  the  port  of  San  Juan  del 
during  the  dry  season.  These  devices  have  at  Sur,  on  the  Pacific,  through  the  towns  of  Ri- 
times  proved  inadequate  to  supply  the  water  vas,  San  Jorge,  and  Belan,  and  terminate  either 
required  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  and,  at  in  Masaya  or  Granada,  about  fifty-five  miles, 
other  times,  when  freshets  prevailed,  the  dams  The  districts  it  will  pass  through  are  the  rich- 
have  given  away.  The  cost  of  constructing  est  in  Nicaragua.  A  short  branch  lino  will  run 
dams,  the  unreliability  of  the  water-power,  and  from  the  main  track  to  the  beach  of  San  Jorge, 
the  isolated  location  of  many  establishments  connecting  it  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Nicara- 
on  slender  lines  of  railroads  where  rates  are  gua.  Colored  or  Chinese  laborers  can  not  be 
high,  owing  to  a  lack  of  competition,  place  employed. 

manufacturers  under  great  disadvantage  with  In  1886  the  eastern  section  of  the  Corinto- 

those  who  have  the  benefit  of  a  steady  power  Granada  Railway  was  finished,  connecting  Oo- 

and  abundant  railroad  and  other  shipping  faoil-  rinto  with  Managua,  on  Lake  Managua,  and 

ities.    It  is  said,  that  the  power  can  be  rented  thence  the  latter  with  Granada,    This  section 
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is  82  milee  long,  and,  together  with  the  60  The  Hiritlae  CtMl  CNipnyr— On  Feb.  21, 

miles  of  the  western  section,  completes  the  1887,  the  United  States  Senate  took  ap  the  bill 

entire  distance  of  92  miles,  which  involved  an  to  incorporate  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 

outlay  of  $1,942,579,  indnding  the  rollings  Nicaragua,  and  the  bill  was  passed.    It  incor- 

stock.  porates  Frederick  Billings,  Charles  P.  Daly,  H. 

SteaaaUp  Unci.— According  to  the  published  L.  Hotchkiss,  Francis  A.  Stout,  W.  B.  Frank- 
interviews  with  the  agents  of  the  Del  Campo  lin,  Daniel  Ammen,  William  L.  Merry,  Horace 
Spanish  Steamship  Line  at  San  Francisco,  in  Davis,  Edward  F.  Beale,  James  H.  McMullen, 
January,  1888,  which  line  was  established  Shepherd  Homans,  and  their  associates,  as  the 
three  months  previous  in  opposition  to  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  with 
Pacific  MaiPs  new  company,  it  decided  to  cease  the  principal  offices  in  New  York  city.  The 
operations.  The  company  ordered  its  four  capital  stock  is  to  be  not  less  than  fifty  nor 
steamships  at  San  Francisco  to  be  tied  up  until  more  than  one  hundred  millions.  Ten  per 
further  orders.  It  is  said  that  the  reason  for  cent,  is  to  be  payable  when  subscriptions  to  the 
this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Del  Campo  capital  stock  are  made,  and  future  payments 
line  was  not  afforded  any  facilities  whatever  oy  are  to  be  made  as  the  board  of  directors  may 
the  Panama  Railroad,  and  that  the  five-per-  determine.  The  aggregate  of  all  charges,  dnes, 
cent,  rebate  granted  by  the  Central  American  and  towage  is  to  be  reasonable,  and  not  to  ex* 
States  on  all  duties  on  goods  shipped  by  the  ceed  $2.50  a  ton  weight  of  the  total  of  all 
i)el  Campo  line  was  not  made  an  ezclnsive  cargo  (fuel  and  supplies  included)  on  board  any 
grant  to  them,  bnt  similar  concession  had  been  vessel  in  transit,  or  not  exceeding  $1.25  a  ton 
made  to  the  Pacific  MaiL  For  these  reasons  actual  displacement  of  any  steam-vessel  and 
Marquis  del  Campo  gave  orders  stopping  all  $1.76  a  ton  actual  displacement  of  any  sailing- 
the  steamers  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific,  and  vessel.  The  United  States  is  to  exercise  such 
ordering  steamers  there  and  at  Panama  to  be  control  over  the  canal  as  provided  for  by 
laid  up  indefinitely.  treaty  with  Nicaragua  and  not  inconsistent 

The  Government,  earlv  in  1888,  resolved  to  with  any  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States 

subsidize,  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum,  the  with  any  power,  and  is  to  ei\}oy  its  nnob- 

river  and  lake  steamers  that  are  owned  by  Don  stmcted  use  (at  half  rates)  for  troops,  muni- 

T.  A.  Pellas,  in  connection  with  a  fortnightly  tions  of  war,  and  mails.    If  stock  to  the  amount 

service  of  coasting  steamers  between  San  Juan  of  $10.000,oioO  be  not  subscribed  and  10  per 

del  Norte,  Blnefields,  and  other  AtJantic  ports,  cent,  thereof  actually  paid  in  within  two  vears, 

Wagsn  leaiii— The  Oovemment  has  intrust-  or  if  the  work  of  construction  shall  not  be  ac- 
ed  an  expert  with  the  task  of  making  the  ne*  tnally  begun  and  in  progress  within  four  years, 
cessary  surveys  for  a  high-road  between  the  the  corporation  shftll  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
most  suitable  port  of  Lake  Nicaragua  and  Blue-  pired  by  limitation  and  all  its  franchises  to 
fields.  nave  ceased.    The  passage  is  to  be  entirely 

CeMBflnet^The  imports  Into  Nicaragua  in  through  the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  excepting 
1885  amounted  to  $2,168,426,  and  to  $2,557,-  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  eastern  division, 
690  in  1886.  The  exports  of  merchandise  where,  by  a  recent  revision  of  the  boundary- 
reached  the  sum  of  $2,286,444  in  1886,  as  com-  lines,  Costa  Rica  is  awarded  the  southern  bank 
pared  with  $2,082,888  m  1885.  The  American  of  the  river  at  a  spot  where  it  will  be  available 
trade  with  Nicaragua  has  been  as  follows :  for  the  movement  of  ships.  But,  by  a  conven- 
tion between  these  two  republics,  Costa  Rica 
agrees  to  accept  all  the  conditions  granted  to 

the  American  Company  now  engaged  in  build- 

IT01451  ii^g  ^his  canal.    The  boundary  questions  in 

4Ti!«Tt  issue  have,  by  common  agreement,  been  left  to 

the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  United 


1887. 

188S. 


Import  lote  lb* 
UalUdStatas. 


|l,Mf,ie9 
1,067,90S 


The  increase  of  trade  between  the  two  conn-  States.    The  summit-level  of  the  canal  above 

tries  has  been  due  chiefiy  to  the  advance  in  the  mean  sea-level  is  110  feet;  the  distance 

coffee  and  India-rubber.  from  sea  to  sea  is  170  miles,  and  of  this  only  40 

MaMfiMtnlag  PrtrUogcSt — A  concession  waa  miles  are  to  be  actual  cutting  or  excavation, 
granted  in  November  to  M.  E.  Salignac,  a  leaving  nearly  180  miles  to  l>e  navigated  on 
Frenchman,  to  introduce  during  five  years,  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  river  San  Juan.  The 
duty  and  tax  free,  material  for  the  manufacture  summit-level  is  to  be  reached  by  three  or  four 
of  matches,  he  in  return  engaging  to  instruct  locks  from  the  Atlantic,  and  four  from  the  Pa- 
ten young  Nicaraguans  in  this  branch  of  in-  cific.  The  length  of  the  lock-chambers  will  be 
dustry.  It  granted  also  a  concession  to  Don  650  feet,  and  the  width  65  feet  No.  8,  which 
TomAs  Ar^ello  to  manufacture,  nnder  an  ex-  will  probably  be  divided  into  two  locks,  will  be 
elusive  privilege,  cotton  cloth,  from  cotton  cut  out  of  solid  rock,  but  others  are  to  have  tim- 
grown  on  the  spot,  in  a  spinnery  and  weaving  her  and  concrete  foundations,  and  the  cavities,  as 
factory  to  be  established  by  him.  A  conce»-  they  may  occur,,  will  be  filled  with  concrete, 
don  was  also  granted  to  George  A.  R.  Morris  The  real  question  to  sol  vein  regard  to  these  locks 
for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  sinking  artesian  are  the  gates,  which  are  of  exceptional  size. 
weUs  in  the  republic  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  Engineer  Peary  has  invented  a  rolling  gate, 
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combining  strength  with  lightness,  as  well  as  first  survey  expedition  of  the  Nicaragua  Cana! 
facility  in  opening  and  shotting.    The  lower  Constrnction  Company  left  New  York  on  No- 
part  of  the   gate  consists  of  a  water-tight  vember  80,  Civil  Engineer  Peary,  of  the  navy, 
compartment,  in  which  shifting  water-ballast  having  charge  of  it  under  the  direction  of  A. 
acts  to  aid  both  in  raising  and  lowering  the  G.  Menocal,  chief  engineer  of  the  company, 
gate,  while  the  moving  force  employed  is  hy-  NOITH   CAEOLDIA.     State  GevmuMat — The 
dranlio.    The  gate  moves  on  rials  above  the  followiog  were  the  State  officers  daring  the 
floor  of  the  lock.    The  first  division  of  the  year :  Governor,  Alfred  M.  Scales,  Democrat ; 
canal  beg^  at  Greytown,  at  the  month  of  San  Lieatenant- Governor,   Charles  M.  Stedman ; 
Jaan  river,  and  extends  to  the  valley  of  the  SecretaryofState,  William  L.  Saunders;  Trea»- 
Arroyo  de las  Ca8cadas,19'48  miles.    This  part  urer,  Donald  W.  Bain;  Auditor,  William  P. 
coufflsts  entirely  of  excavations,  but  has  lagoons  Roberts ;  Attorney-General,  Theodore  F.  Dar 
on  the  line,  which  will  much  redace  the  labor  vidson ;  Superiotendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  expense.    At  Rio  L^as  begins  the  western  Sidney  M.  Finger ;  Commissioner  of  Agricult- 
division  of  the  canal,   which   extends  17*27  ure,  Montford  MoGlehn;  Chief  Justice  of  the 
miles  from  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  to  Supreme  Court,  William  N.  H.  Smith;  Asso- 
Brito,  on  the  Pacific.    Ships  from  the  Atlantic  ciate  Justices,  Thomas  S.  Ashe,*  succeeded  by 
will  here  graduaUy  descend  by  four  locks,  and  Joseph  J.  Davis,  and  Augustus  S.  Merrimon. 
arrive  in  a  snug  haven.    The  depths  of  these  htiflMht  SesslMa — The  Legislature  met  on 
locks  willberespectively26'4feet,29'7  feet,  and  January  6,  and  adjourned  on  March  7.    It 
29'7  feet,  and  for  the  last  one  a  variable  lift  of  24*2  passed  605  laws,  nearly  all  of  which  are  private 
to  83*18  feet,  in  order  to  meet  the  state  of  the  or  special.    One  of  the  most  important  meas- 
tide.    Lock  No.  4  will  rest  on  solid  rook,  but  ures  adopted  provides  for  a  reduction  of  the 
the  remaining  three  locks  will  be  cut  through  the  ad-valorem  State  tax  from  25  to  20  cents 
strata  of  day,  gravel,  and  compact  sand,  pre-  on  each  $100.    As  in  Georgia  and  some  other 
senting  no  special  difficulties.    Several  incon-  Southern  States,  a  formidable  list  of  special 
siderable  streams  intersect  this  portion  of  the  taxes  upon  all  kindls  of  trades  and  professions 
line.    The  largest,  the  Rio  Grande,  will  be  de-  is  maintained.    The  liquor-license  tax  varies 
fleeted  into  another  channel,  while  it  is  pro-  from  $20  to  $200  a  year.    Provinon  was  made 
posed  to  carry  the  others  under  the  canal,  for  the  incorporation  and  establishment  of  sav- 
when  Commodore  Hollins  shelled  the  tiled  ings- banks  within  the  State,  and  for  regulating 
roofs  and  waving  palms  of  Greytown  in  1854,  their  business.    The  Treasurer  is  autnorized 
that  Dort  was  deep  enough  for  the  navies  of  the  to  issue  registered  four-per-cent.  bonds  in  ex- 
worla.    But  the  silt  from  the  San  Juan  has  re-  change  for  coupon  bonds  issued  under  the  acta 
duced  the  maximum  depth  to  twenty-one  feet  of  March,  1879,  upon  surrender  of  the  latter, 
within  the  bar.    It  is  proposed  to  divert  the  An  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution, 
San  Juan  into  another  channel  near  Greytown,  increasing  the  number  of  Supreme  Court  judges 
and  to  carry  out  a  jetty  over  a  mile  on  the  east  from  three  to  five,  was  proposed  to  be  voted 
side  of  the  port  and  anchorage,  which  must  upon  by  the  people  in  1888.    Other  acts  of  the 
tend  to  deepen  the  port  as  well  as  serve  for  a  session  were  as  follow : 
breakwater.    At  Brito,  the  western  terminus,  to  prescribe  the  puniahment  for  waylaying  and  for 
quite  a  different  formation  exists.    The  shores  poisoning  another, 
are  bold,  and  a  rocky  headland  on  the  east  side  To  enable  sberifb  and  tax-collectors  to  collect  orreara 

affords  partial  protection.    It  is  proposed  to  ""^^^  ^^  ^f  1)^,V®®*'  inclusive. 

v«sM  i../ii^»  ^^\vUkA«  o«^A  r»r  ♦i^r  rS*^^  i»««  Mokinff  it  unlawful  for  nulroads  to  collect  a  loii^r 

buildjetties  on  either  side  of  the  little  bay,  amountoran  equal  amount  for  tranaportation  of  freight 

wmcn  wiJl  anora  a  good  haven,  large  enough  or  passenffere  a  abort  distance  than  for  a  longer  dis- 

for  many  ships.    The  canal  is  itself  a  harbor  tance  in  the  same  direction. 

up  to  the  lower  lock.    It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  ^ItequiriM  every  ocmtfactor  to  ftunish  to  the  owner 

Menocal  that  the  canal  can  be  completed  in  six  Sl"^  ^lilng^aif  ^!J^ ^"f^^n^r^^  nSTS 
r\  '  A.  4.-L.  1  i^«  A.  before  receiving  any  part  oi  the  contract  pnoe,  an 
years.  Owing  to  the  ample  supply  of  water-  itemixed  statement  of  the  amounts  due  laborers  upon 
power,  the  route  can  be  lighted  with  electricity  such  building  and  the  fVimishers  of  material  there- 
at mouerate  cost.  The  estimates  for  this  work,  for,  makingUie  debts  so  set  forth  a  lien  on  the  build- 
based  on  former  surveys,  phwed  the  probable  H^\^^  authoriring  the  owner  to  withhold  such  pert 
r»yv-«.  r.P4-u^  AA.«.i  <itf.  ^AKnoaiAtT  ;^/xi.,<>;»A  «#•  of  the  contract  pnoe  as  is  necessaiy  to  pay  them, 
cost  of  the  canal  at  $65,722,147,  inclusive  of  Authorizing  tie  State  Board  of  Eduction  to  con- 
possible  contingencies,  i  be  latest  surveys  of  struct  and  complete  certain  roads  and  canals  in  east- 
Mr.  Menocal  instead  of  adding  to  this  amount,  em  North  Carolina,  and  to  employ  the  State  convicts 
have  modified  the  plan  of  the  eastern  division  thereon.  ^^  ^  i^,.  .  t 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  reduce  the  former  esti-  diSriT*''*^  ^"^  *  pubho-school 
mates  $16,921,980.  Engineer  Menocal  secured  to  establish  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
the  canal  concessions  from  Nicaragua,  which  Declaring  that  the  State  shall  exercise  exclusive 
extend  over  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years,  with  Jurisdiction  and  control  over  tiie  shell-fisheries  south 
an  expressed  option  to  the  company  to  hold  o^  Roanoke  and  Croatan  sounds  and  north  of  Cow 

the  pToperty  as'lessees  for  an  ad^tional  period  Ts^hV^LTiLtfon^^^^^^^^^                       SS?- 

of  101  years  upon  the  payment  of  25  per  cent,  ni  beds  and  procUdm  them  as  public  grounds  subject 

of  the  net  profits  to  the  republic.    The  sum  of 

$100,000  was  paid  for  these  concessions.    The  •  Died  Febmaiy  4. 
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to  the  resralataon  of  the  bo«id,  and  who  shall,  on  ap- 
plication, ^xtnt  lioenaea  to  indiTiduals  to  use  ezdu- 
edvely  portioDS  of  flats  outside  such  puhlic  grounds  for 
the  pnvate  cultivation  of  shell-flsh. 

Bevising  the  system  of  collection  of  taxes. 

Authoifidng  the  owners  and  agents  of  vessels  to  re- 
ftise  payment  to  a  stevedore  until  satisfied  that  all 
laboreTB  hired  by  him  upon  the  vessel  have  been  paid, 
and  making  such  owners  or  agents  who  neglect  to 
oomplv  with  this  statute  liable  to  such  laborers  for  any 
unpala  wages. 

rrovidinff  for  the  employment  of  convicts  upon  cer- 
tain nilroada. 

Bequiring  incorporated  and  private  banks  in  the 
State  to  make  reports  to  the  State  Treasurer. 

Providing  that  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
criminal  cases  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  vacating  the 
judgment  appealed  from,  but  only  of  staying  execu- 
tion, and  authorizing  the  sheriff  to  carry  out  the  judg- 
ment at  once  on  receipt  of  notice  from  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  appeal  is  not  sustained. 

Making  the  same  provision  regarding  appeals  in 
dvil  cases. 

Declaring  it  unlawAil  to  purchase  seed-cotton  in 
smaller  quantities  than  what  is  usualljr  baled,  unless 
a  public  record  of  such  purchase  is  kept  by  tae  pur- 
cbsser. 

To  prohibit  the  advertisement  of  lotteries. 

Amending  the  local  option  law  by  providing  that 
elections  sludl  not  be  held  oftener  than  once  m  two 
years. 

Abolishing  free  tuition  at  the  State  University,  and 
reducing  the  tuition-fee  to  $60  per  annum. 

Reqmring  marl-pits  to  be  fenced. 

To  establish  a  legal  oyster  measure. 

To  provide  a  method  for  the  dnunage  of  low  lands. 

To  prevent  the  poiaoninff  of  cattie. 

To  provide  for  the  wondng  of  convicts  upon  the 
pubUo  roads  of  the  State. 

To  establish  a  reformatory  in  connection  with  the 
State  Penitentiary  for  convicts  under  fifteen  years  of 
age. 

Bequiring  license  fK>m  the  county  commissioners  in 
order  to  seU  dynamite  and  other  explosives. 

A  large  number  of  railroad  companies  were  incor- 
porated. 

Incveaaing  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  Colored 
Normal  Schools  firom  $2,000  to  $6,000. 

Appropriating  $100,000  annuallv  for  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary, $87,000  for  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Bhnd,  $56,000  for  the  Insane  Asylum,  and  $65,- 
000  in  1887  and  $85,000  in  1888  for  the  Western  In- 
sane Asylum. 


the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
inff  Nov.  80,  1S86,  there  was  in  the  treasury  a 
bdance  on  accoant  of  educational  fnnd  of 
$28,228.8S ;  of  public  fond  $172,827.06.  Dar- 
ing the  jear  ending  Nov.  80,  1887,  there  was 
reoeired  on  accoant  of  educational  fond  $6,- 
920.48 ;  on  accoant  of  public  fund  $850,177.70, 
making  the  total  funds  of  the  State  for  the 
year  ending  Not.  80,  1887,  $1,062,648.62.  Of 
this  fund  there  was  disbursed  daring  the  year 
on  account  of  educational  fund  $5,524.21 ;  on 
account  of  public  fund  $885,889.78,  making 
the  total  disbursements  $890,918.99,  and  leav- 
ing a  total  balance  in  the  treasury  on  account 
of  educationid  and  public  fund  on  Nov.  80, 
1887,  of  $161,784.68.  The  valnation  of  as- 
sessed property  in  the  State  for  1888  is  esti- 
mated at  $209,000,000. 

Baakii — In  accordance  with  the  law  of  this 
year,  requiring  incorporated  and  private  banks 
to  report  their  condition  to  the  State  Treasurer, 
the  following  summary  of  the  standing  of  the 


incorporated  class  (twelve  in  number)  and  of 
six  private  banks  has  been  ascertained.  In- 
corporated banks:  total  resources  $2,492,552,- 
52,  in  which  is  included  loans  on  real  estate, 
$161,686.80;  other  loans,  $1,520,482.51 ;  State 
bonds,  $84,100;  gold  coin,  $47,262;  silver, 
$87,278.18;  legal-tender  and  national-bank 
notes,  $184,788.28.  Among  the  liabilities  are: 
$697,401.94  for  capital  stock  paid  in,  and  $55,- 
578.88  in  undivided  profits.  The  resources 
and  liabilities  of  the  private  banks  amount  to 
$510,248.47.  Their  capital  stock  paid  in  is 
$148,770.55,  and  their  undivided  profits  $15,- 
908.18. 

CfttM.— The  first  report  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  published  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
presents  the  following  facts  regarding  the  cot- 
ton-manufactures of  the  State:  In  1880  the 
number  of  establishments  was  forty-nine,  with 
a  capital  of  $2,855,800  and  92,885  spindles.  In 
1887  the  number  of  mills  had  increased  to 
about  eighty,  with  a  capital  of  over  $4,000,000 
and  operating  over  200,000  spindles.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  consumed  annually  by  these 
establishments  is  estimated  at  80,000,000 
pounds.  The  average  number  of  hours  a  day 
required  of  operatives  is  from  10  to  12).  Men 
get  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  a  day;  foremen 
from  $1.00  to  $2.66;  women  from  85  cents  to 
$1.00;  boys,  25  cents  to  65  cents,  and  ^rls 
from  80  cents  to  55  cents.  The  State  has  need 
of  a  law  regulating  the  number  of  hours  that 
shall  constitute  a  day's  labor. 

NO¥A  SCOTIA,  GtTemMit.— The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  Matthew  Henry  Richey.  Executive 
Oouncil:  President  and  Provincial  Secretary, 
W.  8.  Fielding;  Attorney-General,  J.  W. 
Longley ;  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Mines, 
Charles  £.  Church ;  without  portfolio,  Thomas 
Johnson,  Angus  MacgiUivray,  and  Daniel  Mc- 
Neil. 

CMUMife. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  province  for  five 
years: 


1882 
1888 

1884 
1885 
1686 


urroBTS. 


Total  T>la«. 


$8,701.08» 

10,088,929 

9,6»,104 

8,418,826 

7«840.244 


ValM 


BZPORt. 


Total  ▼bIm. 


$19  44 
22  12 
SO  99 
18  06 
16  60 


$9,217,295 
9,280,882 
9,599,856 
8.894,065 
8,071,518 


VolM 


$90  50 
21  65 

20  87 
19  03 
17  09 


KXPOBTS  01 

BOMB  raonucv. 

TEARS. 

ValM. 

VolM 

r^MwiiVoof 
total  osportk 

1882 

$8,860,709 
9,492,658 
9,406,971 
8.686,688 
7,818,181 

$19  79 
20  92 
20  45 
18  58 
16  65 

9-84 

1888 

11  26 

1884 

1219 

1885 

ll'S4 

1886 

10-42 

flaaMn^ — ^The  total  expenditure  of  the  prov- 
ince for  1886  was  $656,848.58,  and  the  total 
revenue  was  $28,208.10  less.  Tlie  provincial 
debt  on  Dec.  81,  1885,  was  $700,000.    The 
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principal  sources  of  revenue  are  the  Dominioii  December  18, 1885,  which  was  laid  before  the  L^rfu- 

Lbsid^  and  intereet.  mi  the  ^ning  royal-  ^^.^p^*  weSStJ^'!'^  "^^  ''• 

ties ;  the  former  amountang  in  1886  to  $482,-  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  bnmcbes  of  the  Legialatnre  in  188G 

884.18,  and  the  latter  to  $127,149.97.  reaffirmed  their  deolArations  of  1884,  as  respects  the 

phhig, — The  following  is  the  estimated  min-  disadvantages  under  which  the  province  labored ; 

eral  production  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1886 ;  Gold,  That  on  the  lOth  day  of  May,  1886.  on  tie  motion 

Oftaflft  ^nno^'.  iron-ore.  44.888  tons:  manira!  of  the  leader  of  Uie.Govcmment,  the  ^oo^^^^ 


ffvpsum,  128,768  tons ;    building-stone,  8,000  union,  or,  in  event  of  such  dianffos  beinjj  found  im- 

tons:  coke  made,  81,604  tons;  limestone,  20,-  P™cticaJ>le,  the  with^wal  of  tEe  Province  of  Nova 

vvuo,  MMM^v    .   j2      '      4.      1  knA  i.^^«      '  Scotaa  alone,  and  mvitmg  an  expression  of  the  opmion 

265  tons ;  gnndstones,  etc.,  1,600  tons.  ^f  ^^  j^    ,^  on  such  proposed  change  at  the  general 

Ugldatln. — ^The  Legislature  met  on  March  elections  then  approachmg; 

10,  1887,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  elected  That  the  ceneral  election,  which  took  place  on  the 

Mr.   M.  J.  Power,   Speaker.    The  Hon.  Mr.  16th  day,  of  June,  1886,  resulted  in  the  return  of  a 

Fielding,  Premier,  moved  the  following  reso-  ISS'^pSicy ;    "°"       '"^  '"^^'^                  "' 

lutions :  That,  white  \he  representatives  of  the  people  of 


That,  while  the  representatives  of  the  people 
Nova  Scotia  in  the  Provincial  Parliament  were  thus 


]>«UUtu™,but.g.i».tth.weU-«nde»toodwUh«.of    ^'erfaf^rSTbiV^  to^ch^i; 


''ffi^hVoonwimnurtionof  the  act  of  union,  without  of  aS  ™^Ztatt  ^io^t^SntoTSSiw 

the  .pprov^jl of  theneople of  Nov.S«,a.,  w^ . g«ve  «^ '^^^^^  w«%T,^y^SS^                 ' 

■wrong,  which  produced  widespread  duoontent  and  Vhiit  onthe  ssd  orFehniirT  1M»  >  o^nenl  elan. 

'°¥!fi^^^£"t2'^^:LTi°Tiha  »«vin<«.   the  tiontr°theWjLtf  rf'STtJi'h^dtSot^^ 

That  prevTOue  to  the  union  ot  the  province*,  the  j  q^  Dominion,  aflbiding  the  people  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Province.of  Nova  Scoba  waa  in  a  moetliealthy  rfuan-  .J  opportunity  oi  electing  menSeiS  of  the  House.«f 


revenue  

.  strong  objectioiui  wcm  i**«n  «*  iu«  u^uo  ut  Commons  in  FebruMv,  1887,  the  Province  of  Nova 

the  -union  to  the  financial  terms  ttiereof,  relaUnjr  to  g^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^    of  members  opposed.to  the 

?'  f^?^^«?•t^^K?°^,§^i;«^^^  ^'JJf^T^S.X,'^^"  PoHcy  of  separatiorLm Ue  Dominion ; 

^""-^JS  ««5ii^?>>I^^?I^anf  nf  fh?T>^^^^  ThVit  in  vlow  of  such  wcent  action  by  the  people  of 

ices,  left  under  the   management  of  the  Provmcial  ^^  province,  an  appUcation  to  the  Imperial  *Goveni- 

'Rfif^-V,.^-!  «o-  ^^A^  f>.  fT,«  T«,««,Joi  a^^n^  nio»^  ^^  Parliament  for  the  release  of  Nova  Scotia 

™l'?t.•PJ^!^.'!!'^"'^i!?}^^^?l^^^^^^  ftx>m  the  Canadian  Confederation  could  not  bo  favor- 


K^^a:  ruZu  r^r^fl-.7rJ^^  ^^^  oommcroial  relations,  whereby  the  position  of  the 

£t^?^„  ^r  ,i,^in^  Sf  ilS^Sffn^  ?f  f^fST^^  P«>^nce  is  impwved,  the  discontent  iTnovs  Sootia 

taxation,  or  respecting  the  regulation  of  trade  and  ^^^  continue  and  increase,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 

NovaTcitil^       °"*       ^'^                                   ""  again  submit  tiie  c^ucrtSn^f  separation  fr^CaSda 

That  the  ^uest  of  the  Imperial  Government  has  **^  ^«  ^""^^^  ^^  **"*  P'^^^^^  ^°'  *^*^  ^^^^^'^• 

2S5^J^SLi±f"c^^X  '^''^  ^"'^"^"^^^  !>-•  ^»r;f  of  artment,^which 
That  after  many  yeani'  experience  under  the  union  J^^  negatived  by  5  to  25.  The  Premier's  reso- 
snooeasive  governments  in  Nova  Scotia  found  that  Intions  were  adopted  by  24  to  8.  On  motion 
the  objections  which  were  uiged  a^^nst  the  terms  of  of  the  Premier,  the  House  of  Assembly  adopted 
miion  at  the  bej^ninsf  applied  with  groiter  foros  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
than  m  the  first  year  of  the  umon,  and  that  the  feel-  t  ^^fli<,4.;„^  n^r.,*^!!  oai,{wt«.  «x-  <>  ^^^f^^^^.^  k« 
ing  of  discontent  with  regard  to  thJ  financial  arrange-  Legwlative  Council,  Mking  for  a  conference  by 
ment  was  more  general  and  more  deeply  fixed  than  committee  with  the  Upper  tlouse  on  the  sub- 
before;  ject.     The  Legislative  Council  declined  the 

That  urgent  representations  on  this  subject  were  conference. 

fh>m  time  to  time  made  to  the  Government  of  the  ^^  ^^  ^^8  passed  conferring  the  right  to 

Dominion  by  the  governments  of  Nova  Bootia,  repre-  ^  .  ^      .      .„.,    JV  ,   «»„„:«:^«i    ri^-n.«^«-   «,wv« 

senting  all  shades  of  political  opinion ;  ^^^^  »*    oivil  and  municipal  elections  upon 

That  in  the  year  1884  a  joint  address  of  the  two  widows  and  spinsters  having  the  same  property 

branches  of  the  Le»slature  was  unanimously  adopted  qualification  as  men  that  have  the  right  to 

and  forwarded  lo  his  Excellency  the  Govomor-(ien-  vote :    also  upon  married  women  who  hold 


lay,  replied  to  the  said  address  in  a  dispatch  dated    to  vote. 
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OBirrilliSy  AMIBICAII.     AkWtty  HtnMy  an  1856  till  1859,  and  from  1861  till  1867.    He 

American  manafaoturer,   born  in   Worcester  became  a  member  of  tbe  Legislature  in  1852, 

ConntT,  Mass.,  July  29,  1806;  died  in  Balti-  and  was  re-elected  to  the  House  for  nine  years, 

more,  Md.,  Aug.  8, 1887.  He  learned  the  black-  and  was  the  Repnblican  candidate  for  Speaker 

smitVs  trade,  and  in  1886  removed  to  Balti-  of  the  Honse  in  1871,  a  year  when  his  party 

more,  secared  the  Canton  Iron  Works,  owned  was  in  a  minority.    He  was  five  years  Secre- 

by  Peter  Oooper,  and  began  mannfactnring  tary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  So- 

wroQght-iron  shafts,  cranks,  aud  other  similar  ciety,  and  edited  the  nrst  five  volumes  of  its 

material  in  iron  for  steam-vessels.    He  made  reports,  and  was  delegate  from  that  body  to 

Uie  first  large  steamship  shaft  of  wronght-iron  the  World's  Fair,  Londou,  in  1851.    He  was 

(weighing  26,000  pounds)  in  this  country,  for  a  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  from 

Russian  frigate.    In  1860  he  added  three  roll-  Aug.  28,  1870  till  1887.    At  bis  death  he  was 

ing-mills  to  his  plant,  from  which  he  turned  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Boscawen. 

out  tbe  largest  rolled-plate  then  made  in  the  The  fifteen  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 

Uuited  States.    During  the  civil  war  he  eze-  rioulture  which  he  edited  are  a  valuable  con- 

cuted  many  large  contracts  with  tbe  Govern-  tribution  to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the 

ment,  furnishing  among  other  work  the  plates  State,  and  a  testimonial  to  his  great  interest 

for  the  first  monitor,  and  subseauentlv  tne  ar-  and  labor  in  that  department 
mor-plate  for  nearly  all  the  vessels  of  that  class       Mkesy  DaTld  Wyat^  an  American  agricultur- 

built  on  the  Atlantic  coast    After  the  war  the  ist,  born  in  Winnsboro,  Fairfield  County,  S.  C, 

plant  was  sold  to  a  joint  stock  company,  of  March  17,  1828;  died  in  Cokesbory,  S.  C, 

which  he  became  president    He  was  identi-  April  6, 1887.    He  was  educated  at  the  Mt. 

fied  with  many  charitable  institutions,  and  was  Zion  Collegiate  Institute  and  the  South  Caro- 

a  liberal  promoter  of  religions  interests.  lina  College,  being  graduated  at  the  latter  in 

Abed,  GmUtu,  an  American  clergyman,  bom  1849,  and  directly  afterward  was  appointed 
in  New  York  city,  June  6, 1801 ;  died  in  Stam-  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  former.  In 
ford,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4,  1887.  He  was  a  son  of  1851  he  visited  Europe,  and  gave  much  atten- 
the  Kev.  John  Neilson  Abeel,  for  many  years  tion  to  tbe  study  of  agricultural  science.  On 
pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Church  in  New  York  his  return  he  established  himself  on  an  impov- 
city,  and  a  grandson  of  CoL  James  S.  Abeol,  of  erished  farm,  where  his  successful  application 
the  Revolutionary  army.  He  was  ordained  a  of  science  to  exhausted  nature  developed  a 
minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  1824,  and  fondness  for  agricultural  pursuits  which  was 
after  having  charges  in  English  Neighborhood  maintained  to  the  dose  of  his  life.  He  oon- 
and  Belleville,  N.  J.,  was  settled  in  Geneva,  N.  ducted  costly  experiments,  and  spoke  and  wrote 
Y.,  for  fifteen  years.  In  1844  he  became  the  npon  almost  every  subject  connected  with  farm- 
first  settled  pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  life  and  stock  husbandry.  In  1860,  when  his 
Church,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  remained  there  State  seceded,  he  volunteered  as  a  private  sol- 
till  1864,  when  his  health  compelled  him  to  dier,  but  was  soon  afterward  appomted  adiu- 
withdraw  from  active  work.  He  fiUed  many  tant  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  South  Carohna 
responsible  offices  in  his  church  organization.  Infantry,  and  a  year  later  was  elected  its  colo- 
ana  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Histori-  nel.  At  tbe  battle  of  Antietam  he  was  shot 
oal  Society,  and  the  oldest  minister  of  the  Re-  through  the  lungs  and  left  for  dead  on  the 
formed  classis  of  Newark.  field.    On  recovering  he  resumed  command  of 

AdaaS)  Jaacs  Osgaed,  an  American  journalist,  his  re^ment,  serving  till  the  close  of  the  Gettys- 

bom  in  East  Concord,  N.  H.,  June  5,  1818;  burg  campaign,  when,  his  health  failing,  he 

died  on  his  farm  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  Feb.  7,  was  assigned  to  less  laborious  duty.    He  was 

1887.    He  learned  tbe  printing-trade,  fitted  for  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in 

college  under  his  brother.  Rev.  Ezra  Eastman  1864-^66,  and  a  member  of  Congress  in  1876, 

Adams,  at  Lyndon  (Vt.)  Academy,  and  was  1878, 1880, 1882,  and  1884,  serving  in  the  latter 

graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1848.    For  a  time  body  on  the  committees  on  agriculture  and  pat- 

e  was  principal  of  Lyndon  Academy ;  after-  ents,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 

ward  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  teaching  and  read-  education.    Mr.  Aiken  was  an  early  and  en- 

ing  law.    Mr.  Adams  was  nine  years  publbher  thusiastic  member  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 

and  editor  of  the  ^*  American."    During  this  Husbandry.    He  served  two  years  as  Master  of 

time  he  established  and  published  for  six  years  the  State  Grange,  and  fourteen  as  a  member  of 

the  *^  Granite  State  Farmer."    At  a  later  date  the  executive  council  of  the  National  Grange, 
he  was  editor  of  the  **  Mirror  and  American."       Atkcs,  Wllllaa,  an  American  legislator,  born 

He  was  clerk  of  his  ward  six  years,  moderator  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1806 ;  died  in  Flat 

nine  years,  member  of  the  common  council  in  Rock,  N.  C,  Sept  7, 1887.    He  was  graduated 

1847-48,  and  president  the  last  year.    He  was  at  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  in  Columbia, 

a  member  of  the  Manchester  School  Board  four  in  1825,  and,  after  spending  several  years  in 

years,  and  Superintendent  of  its  schools  from  traveling,  became  a  rice-planter  on  Jehosse  Isl- 
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and,  near  Charleston.  At  one  time  he  was  the  vanced  school  in  East  Braintree,  where  he  re- 
largest  slaveholder  in  the  State.  From  1888  mained  two  years,  when  he  was  appointed 
till  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legis-  Master  of  the.Winthrop  School  in  Charlestowa, 
lature,  in  1844  Governor,  and  from  1861  till  Mass.  In  September,  1852,  he  became  a  teach- 
1857  a  Representative  in  Congress.  He  steadily  er  and  nsher  in  the  English  High  School  in  Bos- 
opposed  both  nullification  and  secession,  and  ton,  and,  after  passing  intermediate  grades, 
took  no  active  part  in  politics  after  leaving  was  appointed  head  master  in  1867,  which  office 
Congress,  exceptmg  in  1866,  when  he  was  again  he  filled  with  abilitj  till  his  death.  During  his 
elected  Representative,  but  not  admitted  to  a  thirty-five  years  of  service  in  this  institution 
seat.  He  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  he  was  absent  from  his  post  but  six  days  in  all. 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  and  contributed  lib-  He  was  the  founder  and  first  head  master  of 
erally  to  charitable  and  educational  interests.  the  Evening  High  School  in  Boston,  and  an 

AlexiBder,  Aadrew  Jsaatliai,  an  American  sol-  original  trustee  of  the  Crane  Public  Library 

dier,  bom  in  Sherwood,  Woodford  County,  Ey.,  and  Adams  Academy  in  Quincy.     Mr.  Ander- 

Nov.  21,  1833 ;  died  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  son  was  considered  an  expert  in  matters  per- 

1887.    He  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  taining  to  English  literature  and  history,  and 

mounted  rifles  July  28, 1861,  and  the  same  day  for  several  years  prior  to  his  death  had  spent 

first  lieutenant  in  the  Third  U.  S.  Cavalry.  Dur-  the  summer  months  in  ^ving  instruction  in  his 

ing  that  summer  he  was  on  duty  in  the  office  of  specialties  to  teachers.    He  was  the  lecturer 

Gen.  MoClell&n.    He  was  present  at  the  battle  on  history  at  the  Saratoga  Summer  School  of 

of  Williamsburg,  and  with  the  advance  of  the  Methods  in  1885''86,  and,  besides  performing 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  in  the  Seven  Days^  a  large  amount  of  literary  work  in  the  direo- 

battles,  and  was  afterward  cm  duty  with  Gen.  tion  of  criticising  and  rewriting  the  works  of 

Banks  in  the  Department  of  Washington.    In  others,  had  published  school-books  on  natural 

September,  1862,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-  history  and  language. 

coK>nel  and  assistant  adjutant-general  Third  Ash,  Atoabaa  Josepli,  an  American  clergyman. 
Army  Corps,  with  which  he  served  in  the  bat-  bom  in  Se^jatisch,  Poland,  in  1821 ;  died  in 
tie  of  Fredericksburg.  In  1868  he  was  trans-  New  York  city.  May  9,  1887.  He  came  to  the 
ferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  cavalry  corps  United  States  in  1851  with  a  mind  already 
then  being  organized,  and  participated  inSher-  well  stored  with  Talmndical  and  other  relig- 
man*s  raid,  the  engagements  at  Heverly  Ford,  ions  learning,  and,  settling  in  New  York  city, 
Middleburg,  Upperville,  Hanover,  and  the  bat-  engaged  in  the  humble  occupation  of  a  glazier, 
ties  of  Gettysburg,  Boonsboro\  and  Williams-  Gradually  making  the  acquaintance  of  weU-to- 
port.  During  the  winter  of  1868-*64,  he  was  do  Hebrews,  his  quiet  demeanor  and  knowledge 
on  duty  at  the  cavalry  bureau,  Washington,  D.  of  the  ritualistic  and  dietary  laws  of  their  faith 
C,  and  then,  being  appointed  assistant  adju-  led  to  the  formation  of  a  small  congregation, 
tant-general,  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  was  en-  over  which  he  was  installed  as  rabbi.  Aided 
gaged  in  the  battles  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  by  a  wealthy  Hebrew,  the  congregation  became 
those  before  Atlanta,  and  at  Jonesboro'  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Beth  Hamed- 
Lovejoy  station,  in  the  pursuit  of  Gen.  Hood  rash,  and  opened  a  small  synagogue  on  Elm 
to  Gainesville,  Ga. ;  and,  on  being  transferred  Street.  The  membership  rapidly  increased  un- 
to Gen.  Thomas's  army,  in  the  battles  of  Frank-  der  Rabbi  Ash*s  ministrations,  and  the  congre- 
lin  and  Nashville,  the  actions  of  Spring  Hill  gationsoughtlargeraccommodations  from  time 
and  Pulaski,  and  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  to  time,  till  at  length  they  secured  the  Epis- 
Confederates  to  the  Tennessee  nver.  In  the  copal  cnurch,  on  the  corner  of  Norfolk  and 
spring  of  1865  he  was  placed,  on  his  brevet  Broome  Streets.  FOrmanyyears  no  one  could 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  in  command  of  the  kill  animals  for  purposes  of  food  for  the  Jews  in 
second  brigade,  fourth  division,  cavalry  corps  this  country  without  a  certificate  from  Rabbi 
of  the  Mississippi,  taking  part  in  all  the  move-  Ash.  He  personally  instructed  several  hundred 
tnents  in  that  section,  capturing  eight  pieces  of  men  in  the  peculiar  laws  of  Judaism  relating 
artillery  from  Gen.  Forrest,  and  after  the  bat-  to  the  manner  of  killing  animals  for  food, 
tie  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  becoming  chief  of  staff  to  fitting  them  to  act  as  inspectors  at  the  slau^h- 
Gen.  Stoneman,  commanding  the  Department  ter-honses.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  habits, 
of  Tennessee.  He  received  several  brevets  in  extremely  modest  in  all  his  relations,  and  pos- 
the  regular  army  for  distinguished  skill  and  gal-  sessed  of  high  scholarly  attainments, 
lantry  in  cav^ry  engagements,  and  after  the  Ashbmer,  WUtlaa,  on  American  mining  en- 
war  served  actively  on  the  frontier  till  July  3,  gineer,  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  March  28, 
18S5,  when  he  was  retired  for  disability  in-  1831 ;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  20, 
curred  in  the  line  of  duty.  He  died  on  a  rail-  1887.  He  studied  for  two  years  at  the  Law- 
road  train  near  Utica,  while  on  his  way  to  his  renoe  Scientific  School  of  Harvard,  and  in  1851 
home  near  Auburn,  N.  Y.  went  to  the  School  of  Mines,  Paris,  where  lie 

AHderfl«D,  Lather  Wllssn,  an  American  educa-  completed  his  professional  studies.    In  1854  he 

tor,  born  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  June  10,  returned  to  the  United   States  and  devoted 

1821;  died  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  June  13,  1887.  sometime  to  examining  the  mining  re^on  of 

He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  Lake  Superior,  and  later  was  engaged  in  the 

1846,  and  immediately  took  charge  of  an  ad-  exploration  of  a  part  of  Newfoundland.     In 
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1860  ho  went  to  California  with  Joaiah  D.  languages,  mnaio,  and  painting.  Miss  Aagnsta, 
Whitney,  to  engage  on  the  geological  snrvej  as  she  was  nsnallj  called  in  the  family,  mar- 
of  that  State.  His  services  were  then  retained  ried  John  Jacob  Astor  on  Dec.  9,  1846,  and 
as  mining  expert  by  the  Bank  of  California,  had  one  child,  William  Waldorf,  recently  U.  S. 
and  ultimately  he  devoted  his  attention  excia-  Minister  to  Italy.  To  the  great  fortune  of 
sively  to  that  branch  of  work,  traveling  exten-  her  husband  she  brought  a  large  personsJ  one 
sively  through  the  mining  districts  of  the  derived  from  her  parents,  and  this,  together 
United  States,  British  Columbia,  and  Mexico,  with  her  husband^s  allowances,  enabled  her 
and  also  in  the  more  distant  regions  of  South  to  gratify  her  philanthropic  desires.  While 
America  and  Asia.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  range  of  her  benefactions  showed  a  noble 
the  commissioners  of  the  Tosemite  Valley  and  catholicity  of  spirit,  she  made  herself  the  spe- 
of  the  Mariposa  Big-tree  Grove  in  1864,  and  cial  promoter  of  some  of  the  best-known 
held  that  office  until  1880.  In  1874  he  was  movements  in  charity.  She  was  particularly 
elected  Professor  of  Mining  in  the  University  interested  in  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and 
of  California,  and  after  organizing  the  School  besides  spending  a  large  sum  of  money  an- 
of  Mines  of  that  institution,  was  made  honorary  nnally  in  gathering  little  waifiB  from  the  streets, 
occupant  of  the  chair,  also  in  1880  he  was  ap-  and  placing  them  in  good  homes  in  the  West, 
pointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Regenta  of  the  she  provided,  for  many  years,  a  grand  dinner 
university.  He  was  chosen  by  James  Lick  to  at  the  various  branches  of  the  society  in  the 
be  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  California  School  holiday  season.  When  her  sister,  Mrs.  Cul- 
of  Mechanical  Arts,  and  likewise  was  a  trustee  lone,  provided  for  the  founding  of  the  New 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  University.  Prof.  York  Cancer  Hospital  she  gave  $225,000  for 
Ashbamer  was  an  active  member,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  which  were  form- 
some  time  a  trustee  of  the  California  Academy  ally  opened  a  few  days  before  her  death.  For 
of  Sciences,  also  President  of  the  Microscopical  twenty  years  she  supported  and  personally 
and  member  of  historical  and  geograpoical  labored  in  an  industrial  school  founded  by  her- 
societies  of  California,  and  one  of  the  founders  self,  where  poor  children  of  German  parentage 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco.  were  fed,  clothed,  and  educated.  She  was  also 
AikSy  ThMtts  Saaad,  an  American  lawyer,  a  warm  friend  of  the  homeless  newsboys,  fre- 
bom  in  Orange  County,  N.  C,  July  21,  1812 ;  quently  visiting  their  lodging-house,  and  caring 
died  in  Wadesboro,  K.  C,  Feb.  4,  1887.  He  lor  their  wants.  During  the  past  ten  years 
received  an  academic  education  at  the  Bingham  she  gave  them  their  Thanksgiving-dinners,  and 
School,  Hillsboro,  N.  C,  and  was  graduated  at  at  an  expense  of  $20,000  provided  homes  in  the 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  country  for  1,418  of  them.  From  1872  till  her 
in  1832.  Studying  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  death  she  was  a  manager  of  the  Woman*s  Hos- 
Chief*Justice  Ruffin,  he  was  admitted  to  the  pital,  giving  it  liberally  of  her  means  and  time, 
bar,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Wadesboro  besides  these  interests,  she  was  actively  iden- 
in  1836.  In  1842  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tified  with  the  Five  Points'  Mission,  St.  Barna- 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Legislature,  in  has  Home,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  foreign 
1847  waa  elected  by  the  Legislature  Solicitor  and  domestic  missionary  societies,  including 
of  the  Fifth  Judicial  District  of  the  State,  in  1854  the  work  among  the  Indians  of  Dakota  and 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1861  other  Territories.  She  bequeathed  $25,000 
was  elected  a  deleffate  to  the  StateConstitutional  to  the  Woman's  Hospital,  $25,000  to  the 
Convention,  whicn,  however,  waa  not  called  at  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  $85,- 
that  time  on  account  of  an  adverse  popular  000  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  $25,000 
vote.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  to  the  Hampton  Kornjal  and  Agricultural  In- 
House  of  Representatives,  and,  while  serving  stituteof  Virginia,  $25,000  to  the  Domestic  and 
his  term  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Con-  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
federate  Senate  in  1864.  Two  years  later  he  Episcopal  Church,  $1,000  to  the  New  York 
became  a  Councilor  of  State,  serving  during  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
the  administration  of  Gov.  Worth.  In  1872  dren,  $1,000  to  the  Orphan's  Home  and  Asylnra 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
1874  was  re  elected.  At  the  expiration  of  his  York,  and  $1,000  to  the  Society  for  the  Relief 
second  term,  while  arranging  to  resume  the  of  the  Destitute  Blind. 

Jractice  of  law,  he  was  elected  an  Associate  Ayrcs,  WIBaa  OnrlDey  an  American  physician, 
ustice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Caro-  bom  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Sept  11,  1817; 
Una,  and  in  1886  was  re-elected.  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  80,  1887.  He 
Asttr,  Chailatte  Aaguti.  bom  in  New  York  was  graduated  at  Yale  University  with  the 
city,  Feb.  27,  1825 ;  died  there,  Dec  12, 1887.  class  of  1887,  and  during  the  ensuing  fifteen 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  S.  Gibbs,  an  years  was  employed  as  a  teacher,  his  last  en- 
educated  man  of  business  and  wealth,  who  had  ga^ement  as  such  being  in  Boston,  Mass.,  from 
removed  from  the  South  to  New  York,  and  1845  till  1852.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  service 
Miss  Vanden  Heuval,  of  an  old  and  rich  family,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  Boston, 
With  her  two  sisters  she  received  all  the  ednca-  finishing  his  course  at  Yale  and  receiving  his 
tional  advantages  of  the  day.  including  thorough  degree  in  1854.  Removing  directly  thereafter 
instmction  in  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  he  was  engaged  in  prao- 
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tice  there  for  twenty  jears,  oooapjin^  the  ohair  the  raw  material  that  was  pioked,  handled,  and 

of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  To-  owned  hy  free  men ;  and  most  of  his  cotton 

land  Medical  CoUe^^  of  that  city  daring  a  por-  was  obtained  from  a  plantation   owned  and 

tion  of  the  time.    Shortly  before  the  mat  fire  managed  by  Qaakers.    He  was  so  grounded  in 

of  1871  he  removed  to  Chicago,  and  thence  in  his  convictions  that  when  away  from  home  he 

1878  returned  to  New  Haven.    In  the  follow-  carried  lamps  of  loaf-sagar  in  his  pockets,  that 

« ing  year  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Diseases  he  might  not  be  forced  to  use  the  slave  holders^ 

of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  Tale  Medical  production  in  his  tea  or  coffee.    He  was  once 

School,  holding  the  office  till  early  in  1887,  when,  the  anti-slavery  caadidtite  for  Lieuteoant-Oov- 

on  accoant  of  failing  health,  he  removed  to  emor  of  Connecticut,  and  after  the  civil  war, 

Brooklyn.    While  he  had  made  a  special  study  besides  aiding  in  forming  the  National  Prohibi- 

of  nervous  diseases,  he  had  also  given  much  tion  party,  was  its  candidate  for  governor, 

thought  to  various  branches  of  natural  science,  BaldwliL  Samd,  an  American  manufacturer, 

particularly  to  ichthyology,  on  which  he  had  born  in  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  7,  1808 ; 

published  many  memoirs  in  the  Proceedings  of  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  April  10,  1887.    While 

the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  and  of  a  lad  he  removed  to  Newark,  where  he  was 

the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  subsequently  engaged  for  many  years  in  the 

Bakbitt,  HUab,  an  American  lawyer,  born  in  manufacture  of  carriages.    He  was  a  member 

Providence,  H.  I.,  in  1796 ;  died  in  Erie,  Pa.,  of  the  Common  Council  in  1865-'56,  holding 

Jan.  9, 1887.    He  received  an  academic  educa-  the  offices  of  chairman  of  the  committees  on 

tion  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl-  finance  and  public  grounds,  and  to  his  energy 

vania,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  in  the  latter  the  city  is  indebted  for  the  iro- 

bar  in  Erie,  Pa.,  in  1824.    He  was  prosecuting  provement  of  South  (now  Lincoln)  Park.    He 

attorney  for  his  county  in  1888,  a  member  of  had  also  served  in  the  Board  of  Education, 

the  State  Legislature  in  1836~*87,  and  a  State  More  than  fifty  years  ago  he  joined  Engine 

Senator  in  1844-^45.    In  1858  he  was  elected  a  Company  No.  1,  and  to  tlie  hour  of  his  death 

Representative  in  Congress,  serving  as  a  mem-  '^  Uncle  Sammy  "  remained  a  fireman  in  spirit 

ber  of  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Pen-  and  sympathy.    In  1859  he  was  elected  treas- 

sions,  and  in  1860  was  re-elected.    He  was  the  urer  of  the  Fire  Department  Relief  Fund,  and 

oldest  lawyer  in  active  practice  in  Pennslyva-  re-elected  at  each  annual  meeting  thereafter, 

nia,  and  had  survived  every  judge,  attorney,  Several  times  during  this  period  he  was  given 

law-officer,  physician,  and  surgeon  that  lived  costly  testimonials  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 

in  Erie  when  he  settled  there.  was  held  by  the  firemen.    Mr.  Baldwin  was 

BaldwtD,  Jesw  GamittB«9  an  American  aboli-  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
tlonist,  bom  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  March  17,  from  his  youth.  One  of  his  sons,  the  Rev. 
1804 ;  died  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  April  6,  Theodore  mldwin,  is  now  a  missionary  of  that 
1887.  In  1827  he  engaged  in  the  ^'  Yankee-  denomination  in  Syria, 
notion  '*  business  in  Oxford,  Conn.,  transferring  BaiMwaO^  Robert  Ayltiier,  an  American  pub- 
it  to  Middletown  in  1832,  and  enlarging  it  by  lisher,  born  in  County  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1818; 
the  manufacture  of  silver  spoons,  plated  ware,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  14,  1887.  He 
and  cotton  goods.  In  company  with  several  was  educated  in  London,  and  came  to  the 
other  capitalists  he  built  and  managed  a  num-  United  States  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Set- 
ber  of  coasting-vessels.  At  the  time  of  his  tling  in  New  York  dty,  he  found  employment 
death  he  had  been  president  of  the  Central  in  several  newspaper  offices  in  the  publicadon 
National  Bank  of  Middletown  for  twenty-nine  department,  and  afterward  became  publisher 
years,  and  of  the  People's  Fire  Insurance  Com-  of  '*  The  Broadway  Journal,"  which  was  under 
pany  for  twenty-two,  and  was  also  president  the  editorship  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  From  New 
of  the  Indian  Hill  Cemetery  Association  and  York  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  connected  with  ^'The  Evening  Argus" 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  specially  noted  for  his  early  and  other  newspapers  for  several  years.  In 
and  long  activity  as  an  abolitionist.  In  1886  I860  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  ad vertising 
his  residence  was  mobbed  by  200  men,  one  of  department  of  ^*  The  Evening  Telegraph,"  re- 
whom  was  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  be-  maining  there  till  1882,  when  failing  health 
cause  an  anti-slavery  prayer-meeting  was  being  caused  him  to  resign.  Mr.  Barnewall  was  well- 
held  there.  Windows  and  chairs  were  broken,  informed  on  noetry  and  the  drama,  and  pre- 
the  little  company  were  maltreated,  and  a  served  to  the  last  a  keen  appetite  for  gentle- 
bucket  of  water  was  poured  upon  Mrs.  Baldwin  manly  sports. 

and  the  babe  in  her  arms.  During  slavery  Baittott,  Washington,  an  American  publisher, 
days  Mr.  Baldwin  would  neither  use,  buy,  nor  bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1824 ;  died  in  Oak- 
sell  any  article  that  he  knew  to  be  the  product  land,  Cal.,  Sept.  12,  1887.  He  removed  to 
of  slave-labor,  nor  would  he  permit  any  vessel  California  in  1850,  settling  in  San  Francisco, 
in  which  he  held  an  interest  to  enter  any  port  where  he  published  the  first  daily  newspaper 
in  a  slave-holding  State,  because  the  freight  so  issued  in  that  city.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
obtained  would  have  been  handled  by  slaves  or  County  Clerk,  in  1870  appointed  Harbor  Corn- 
been  the  results  of  slave-labor.  Although  he  missioner,  in  1882  and  1884  elected  Mayor  of 
manufactured  cotton-goods,  he  would  only  buy  San  Francisco,  and  in  1886  dected  Governor 
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of  tbe  State,  holding  the  latter  office  at  the  until  the  beginning  of  the  oiyil  war.  He  en- 
time  of  his  death.  tered  the  service  as  major-snrgeon,  and  became 
Bartal,  Juns  LawMce,  an  American  lawyer,  assistant  sorgeon  in  the  Seventy-eighth  Ohio 
bom  in  Havre-de-Grace,  Md.,  June  14, 181 S ;  Yolanteers  on  May  3, 1863,  holding  this  post 
died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  28,  1887.  In  until  May  10, 1804,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
1828  he  went  to  BaJtimore  with  a  view  of  pre-  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Ohio  Volnn- 
paring  himself  for  mercantile  life,  bat  soon  teers  in  the  Twenty-thira  Army  Corps,  Army 
mani&ting  an  aversion  to  it.  returned  home  of  the  Tennessee,  serving  until  the  close  of  the 
and  resumed  study  under  a  private  tutor.  He  war.  During  the  Yicksburg  campaign  he  was 
was  graduated  at  Jefferson  CoUe^,  PhiladeU  the  hospital  director  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logouts 

Ehia,  in  1882,  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1886,  and  division.  He  was  mustered  out  in  June,  1865, 
egan  practice  in  Caroline  County.  In  1845  being  then  division-hospital  director  of  the  Sec- 
he  removed  to  Baltimore,  and,  after  a  success-  ond  Divinon,  Twenty-third  Army  Corps,  and 
f nl  career  of  twelve  years  at  the  bar,  was  ap*  also  one  of  the  surgeons  constituting  the  divi- 
pointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  sion  operating  board.  After  the  war  he  resided 
Court  of  Appeals,  occasioned  by  the  resigns-  on  his  farm  in  Madison  County,  practicing  there 
tion  of  Jadge  J.  T.  Mason.  In  the  aatumn  of  until  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
1857  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Appellate  latnre,  and  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Coort,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1878.  Dr.  Beach  was 
1867  was  elected  Chief-Judge  of  the  Court  of  a  member  of  the  principal  medical  societies  of 
Appeals.  He  held  this  office  till  1888,  when  Ohio,  was  the  first  president  of  the  Ohio  Sani- 
faiJing  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  tary  Association,  and  was  president  of  the  State 

lsilsw.]IiKj  Hate,  an  American  genealogist.  Medical  Society  in  1885,  and  served  in  this  ca- 

bom  in  w  estchester  Coanty,  N.  Y.,  Apru  9,  pacity  for  other  societiM,  contributing  valuable 

1881;  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  24,  1887.  pspers  to  their  proceedings,  which  were  copied 

He  was  a  descendant  of  John  Reid,  the  Sur-  extensively  in  medical  Journals.    Among  these 

veyor-General  of  East  Jersey,  and  of  Nathan  was  one  on  ^*  Milk-Sickness,"  which  was  read 

Hale,  the  New  England   patriot,   who   was  before  the  American  Medical  Association  and 

hanged  by  the  British  as  a  spy,  and  a  great-  afterward  published  in  the  ^^  Reference  Uand- 

grandson  of  Rev.  John  Bartow,  who  came  to  Book  of  Medical  Science." 

the  United  States  from  England  as  a  mission-  BeeiSi  Bmrj  NeweB,  an  American  nianufact- 

ary  in  1702,  and  founded  St.  Paulas  parish,  urer,  bom  in  Lexington,  N.  T.,  June  12, 1819; 

New  York  city,  over  which  he  had  charge  till  died  in  Bay  Shore.  Long  Ishind,  July  12,  1887. 

1726.    For  several  years  Mr.  Bartow  was  lulver-  He  received  a  collegiate  education  at  Amherst 

tising  agent  of  the  New  York  ^^  Observer."    He  College  and  New  York  University,  being  gradu- 

was  an  earnest  worker  in  genealogy  and  family  ated  at  the  latter.    Nearly  the  whole  of  his 

history,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Genealogi-  life,  after  that  time,  was  spent  m  New  York 

cal  and  Biographical,  the  New  York  Hietoric^,  city,  where  he  was  engagea  for  many  years  in 

the  American  Geographical,  and  the  American  the  manufacture  of  glass.    He  was  one  of  the 

Huguenot  societies,  and  a  writer  on  religious,  organizers  and  most  active  members  of  the 

biographical,  and  genealogical  subjects.  *'  Committee  of  Seventy,"  which  was  formed 

Beach,  Jeha  SheMea,  an  American  lawyer,  to  wrest  the  control  of  municipal  affairs  from 

bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1819 :    died  the  Tweed  Ring.    Out  of  that  committee  grew 

there,  Sept.  12,  1887.    He  was  graduated  at  a  more  permanent  orffanization,  known  as  the 

Yale  College  in  1889,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  *>  Council  of  Municipu  Reform,"  tlie  object  of 

1848,  and  immediately  taken  into  partnership  which  was  to  secure  a  greater  efficiency  and 

by  Gen.  D.  Kimberly.    On  the  retirement  of  the  economy  in  the  city  government.    Of  this  body 

latter  in  1852,  Mr.  Beach  continued  the  busl-  Mr.  Beers  was  an  earnest  member  during  the 

ness  alone,  and  so  conducted  it  that  at  the  time  remainder  of  his  life.    Among  his  other  labors 

of  his  death  it  was  the  largest  practice  in  the  he  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage 

State.    While  his  practice  was  generaJ,  he  did  of  the  constitutional  amendment  limiting  the 

much  as  a  patent  and  corporation  lawyer,  and  corporate  indebtedness  of  cities,  and  in  having 

as  counsel  for  vast  estates,  in  courts  of  probate,  the  official  conduct  of  the  Park  Commissioners 

Ho  was  regarded  as  the  fatiier  of  tne  New  investigated  by  the  Supreme  Court    He  also 

Haven  bar,  and  was  credited  with  having  been  rendered  the  city  valuable  service  before  the 

before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  more  frequent-  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  at 

ly  than  any  other  lawyer  in  Connecticut.  Albany,  in  suocesitfnlly  opposing  improper  and 

Bsacht  WIDtaB  Macrtw,  an  American  physi-  illegal  items  in  tax  levies, 

cian,  bom  in  Amity,  Madison  County,  Ohio,  Bctti,  Charles  WjOis,  an  American   lawyer. 

May  10,   1881;  died  near  London,  Madison  bom  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1840;  died 

County,  Ohio,  May  5,  1887.    After  receivhig  in  New  York  city,  April  27,  1887.    He  was 

his  education  at  Ohio  Wesley  an  University  he  graduated  at  Yale  in  1867,  and  directly  after- 

was  graduated  at  Sterling  Medical  College,  ward  entered  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  Col* 

Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1858,  and  practiced  his  lege,  where  he  was  gpraduated  two  years  later, 

profession  in  Union ville  until  1855,  when  he  He  practiced  law  in  New  York  city  for  two 

removed  to  Lafayette,  Ohio,  remaining  there  years,  and  then  returned  to  New  Haven  for  the 
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parpoBO  of  parsning  graduate  stadies  in  history  educated  in  the  local  schools  and  at  Bowdoin 
and  literatnre.  But  before  he  had  completed  CoUege,  and,  after  being  gradaated  at  the  lat- 
the  coarse  for  the  degree,  he  was  indaoed  to  ter,  studied  law,  and  in  1881  was  admitted  to 
resume  the  practice  of  law  with  his  brother's  the  bar.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  State  Sen- 
firm,  then  Whitney  A  Bette.  In  October,  1875,  ate  in  1840-'42,  being  president  during  the 
upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Whitney  to  be  latter  year,  and  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
Corporation  Counsel  of  New  York  city,  the  firm  in  1848.  In  1854  he  unsuccessfully  opposed 
was  changed  to  F.  H.  and  C.  W.  Betts,  and  the  late  Israel  Washburn  for  Congress.  Pre- 
subseouently  to  Betts,  Atterbury  A  Betts.  The  vious  to  the  civil  war  he  acted  with  the  Demo- 
specifluty  of  the  firm  was  patent-cases  in  the  cratic  party,  but  then  became  a  strong  Union 
United  States  courts,  and  in  that  branch  of  man  and  remained  an  energetic  Hepoblican. 
practice  Mr.  Betts  developed  a  promising  abil-  Mr.  Blake  had  been  president  of  the  Merchants* 
ity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union,  Enicker-  Bank  of  Bangor  since  1868,  when  he  gave  up 
bocker,  and  Century  Clubs,  the  New  York  Bar  his  law  practice  to  succeed  his  brother  William 
Association,  and  the  Seawanhaka  Yacht  Club,  as  the  head  of  the  bank.  He  was  very  wealthy. 
At  an  early  age  he  became  interested  in  the  BedweD,  Joseph  R.,  Governor  of  Maine,  bom 
study  of  numismatics,  and  during  his  residence  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  June  18,  1818;  died  in 
in  New  Haven  gave  much  time  to  the  arrange-  HaUowell,  Me.,  Deo.  15,  1887.  He  worked 
ment  and  description  of  the  college  coin  col-  upon  a  farm  till  his  seventeenth  year,  and  then 
lection.  He  bequeathed  to  the  college  his  own  learned  the  shoemaker^s  trade,  which  he  fol- 
rich  collection  of  coins  as  well  as  some  valu-  lowed  for  several  years,  educating  himself  in 
able  specimens  of  early  oak  carving.  evenings  and  spare  hours.  In  1852  he  becarao 
Blukkm,  Like  Pryer,  an  Americsn  physician,  associated  with  Moses  Webster  in  quarrjing 
born  in  Fayette  County,  Ey.,  June  16,  1816;  granite  at  Fox  Island,  near  the  moutn  of  Pe- 
died  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Sept.  14,  1887.  He  nobscot  river.  Me.,  working  an  abandoned 
was  graduated  in  medicine  at  Transylvania  property,  and  this  venture  proved  the  founda- 
University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1834,  and  began  tion  of  his  large  fortune.  At  first  he  drove  the 

Eractice  in  that  city.  In  1835,  when  cholera  single  yoke  of  oxen  owned  by  the  firm,  but  the 
roke  out  in  the  town  of  Versailles,  he  went  business  soon  b^an  to  increase,  and  a  joint- 
there  and  remained  during  the  prevalence  of  stock  company  was  organized  with  Mr.  Bodwell 
the  plague,  giving  gratuitous  service  to  the  as  president.  He  obtained  the  contract  for 
sufferers.  He  afterward  made  that  town  his  furnishing  the  stone  for  the  building  of  the 
home,  and  in  1843  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  War,  Navy,  and  State  Departments  at  Wash- 
as  representative  of  Woodford  County.  In  ington,  D.  0.,  and,  removing  in  1866  to  Hallo- 
1846  he  removed  to  Natchez,  Miss.  Two  years  well,  organized  a  second  granite  company 
later,  on  the  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  New  there.  From  his  quarries  was  taken  the  stone 
Orleans,  as  health  officer  of  Natchez,  he  estab-  used  in  the  Yorktown  Monument,  the  Boston 
lished  the  first  effective  quarantine  against  Soldiers' Monument,  the  new  Capitol  at  Albany, 
New  Orleans  that  had  ever  been  known  in  N.  Y.,  the  public  buildings  in  Chicago,  Brook- 
the  Mississippi  valley.  At  the  same  time  he  lyn,  and  New  York,  and  the  carved  sphinx  in 
founded  at  his  own  expense  a  hospital  for  river-  Mount  Auburn  cemetery,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
men.  He  also  served  through  the  epidemic  of  He  was  an  ardent  Republican,  was  twice 
1854,  and  after  its  extinction  obtained  the  pas-  elected  Mayor  of  HalloweU,  and  represented 
sage  of  an  act  of  Congress  establishing  the  for  two  terms  his  district  in  the  lower  branch 
quarantine  station  below  New  Orleans.  Dar-  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1880  he  was  adele- 
ing  the  civil  war  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  gate-at-large  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
Confederate  General  Sterling  Price  as  surgeon,  vention  that  nominated  Gen.  Garfield,  in  1884 
and  afterward  visited  the  Bermuda  Islands  for  headed  the  Maine  delegation  in  the  convention 
the  relief  of  sufferers  there,  at  the  request  of  that  nominated  Mr.  Blaine,  and  in  1886  was 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada.  In  1867  he  elected  Governor  of  Maine  by  a  plurality  of 
retired  to  his  plantation  in  Arkansas,  where  he  12,000.  Besides  his  quarry  interests  he  was 
remained  till  1873,  when  he  returned  to  his  largely  engaged  in  lumbering,  shipping,  and 
native  State.  In  1875,  when  yellow  fever  was  cattle-raising.  He  was  always  proud  of  his 
raging  at  Memphis  and  threatened  the  entire  early  struggles,  and  made  a  generous  distribu- 
Mississippi  valley,  he  hastened  to  the  city,  and  tion  from  his  fortune  among  the  poor, 
organized  and  directed  a  corps  of  physicians  BolligsolK^  Catherine,  an  American  philanthro- 
and  nurses.  Again,  in  1878,  he  gave  his  entire  pist,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  April,  1816; 
services  and  time  for  the  relief  of  yellow-fever  died  near  Emmettsburg,  Md.,  March  18,  1887. 
sufferers  at  Hickman,  Ky.  In  1879  he  was  She  came  to  the  Unit^  States  when  a  young 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  as  a  Democrat,  girl,  became  a  nun  in  1881,  entering  the  novi- 
and  in  that  office  distinguished  himself  by  the  tiate  at  St.  Joseph^s  Academy,  near  Emmetts- 
large  number  of  pardons  issued  to  convicts,  burg,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  principal 
for  humane  and  sanitary  reasons.  teacher  in  that  institution.  For  several  years 
Blake,  SaHuel  H.,  an  American  banker,  born  she  was  attached  to  St.  Mary^s  Asylum,  Balti- 
in  Hartford,  Oxford  County,  Me.,  in  1807;  more,  but  subsequently  returned  to  St.  Joseph *s 
died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  25,  1887.  He  was  Academy,  where  she  was  engaged  in  works  of 
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edooation  and  meroj  till  her  appointmeDt  to  be  pamphlets,  manascripta,  coins,  and  medals,  and 

Superioress  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  di-  generously  distributed  choice  specimens  and 

vision  of  the  United  States.    Her  name,  in  collections  among  institutions  of  learning, 

religion,  was  Mother  Euphemia,  and  during  Biewater.  Hearj.  an  American  manufacturer, 

her  twenty-five  years  of  humane  work  she  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  19,  1624; 

possessed  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of  all  with  died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  10, 1887.  He  was 

whom  she  came  into  contact,  irrespective  of  prepared  for  Tale  College,  but  owing  to  failing 

denominational  lines.  nealth  was  taken  into  business  with  a  brother 

Bnuan.  Haigarct,  an  American  educator,  by  his  father,  James  Brewster,  a  carriage- 
bom  in  New  York  city  in  1812 ;  died  there,  manufacturer  of  New  Haven.  After  learn- 
March  24, 1887.  She  entered  a  convent  of  tiie  ing  the  business,  Henry  removed  to  New  York 
Order  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  1847,  and  since  city  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  firm,  and 
that  time  had  been  constantly  engaged  in  carry-  subsequently  established  the  firm  of  Henry 
ing  on  the  work  and  promoting  the  interests  Brewster  &  Co.  there.  Under  bis  supervision 
of  the  order.  She  found  a  congenial  mission  the  firm  became  one  of  the  largest  manufactu- 
in  instructing  the  young  in  the  higher  branches  rers  in  the  world.  Mr.  Brewster  was  awarded 
of  study,  and  to  this  task  she  devoted  her  chief  a  gold  medal  and  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
energies.  Her  rank  in  the  order,  that  of  of  Honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  for  his  dis- 
MoUier  Superior,  entailed  upon  her  labors  of  play  of  carriages  and  wagons,  and  on  his  return 
considerable  magnitude,  and  called  for  the  nome  was  presented  with  a  gold  plate  suitably 
exercise  of  much  organizing  and  executive  inscribed  by  the  carriage-makers  of  the  Unitea 
ability.  In  carrying  out  this  portion  of  her  States.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
duties,  she  aided  in  founding  many  branches  of  Union  League  Club  of  New  York, 
the  order  throughout  the  country,  and  exer«  Breaks,  Usratlt  Q^  an  American  manufacturer, 
cised  a  supervision  over  the  convent  at  Eaton  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1828 ;  died  in  Dun- 
Hall,  near  Philadelphia,  in  Detroit,  in  Halifax,  kirk,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  1887.  When  sixteen 
in  Manhattanville,  and  in  New  York  city.  years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  machinist  in 

Breveart,  Jwmm  CarBsa,  an  American  biblio-  South  Boston,  wnen  twenty,  entered  upon 
phile,  bom  in  New  York  city,  July  10,  1818;  railroad  service  as  a  fireman,  and  when  twenty- 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7,  1887.  He  one,  was  licensed  as  a  locomotive  engineer. 
was  educated  in  New  York  city,  at  the  Model-  In  1860  he  left  Boston  on  engine  No.  90, 
School  in  Hofwyl,  Switzerland,  and  the  £cole  crossed  New  York  State  by  way  of  the  Erie 
Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  in  Paris,  Canal,  and  reached  Dunkirk  in  November, 
France,  being  graduated  at  the  latter  as  a  civil  blowing  the  first  locomotive-whistle  in  the 
engineer.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  county  of  Chautauqua.  From  1850  till  1856 
1838,  worked  for  nearly  a  year  in  the  West  he  did  duty  on  the  Erie  Railway  as  an  eogi- 
Point  foundry,  and  in  1841  accompanied,  as  neer,  becoming,  in  the  latter  year,  master 
surveyor.  Prof.  James  Ren  wick  in  the  north-  mechanic  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad, 
eastern  boundary  survey.  In  1842  he  went  In  1860  he  was  recalled  to  Dunkirk  to  take 
abroad  as  private  secretary  to  Washington  Irv-  charge  of  the  Erie  shops  as  master  mechanic ; 
ing,  then  United  States  Minister  to  Spain,  and  in  1862  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
afterward  traveled  extensivelj  in  Europe.  In  western  division  of  the  railroad,  and  in  March, 
1844  he  returned  home,  married  a  daughter  of  1865,  buperintendent  of  the  motive  power  and 
Judge  Lefiiert  Lefferts,  and  settled  in  Brooklyn,  machinery  of  the  entire  road.  He  resigned  his 
Between  1847  and  1852  he  served  as  a  member  place  on  the  Erie  road  in  October,  1869,  to 
of  the  Brooklyn  Charter  Commission,  the  lease  on  his  own  account  the  shops  at  Dunkirk. 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Constracting  which  President  Gould  had  ordered  closed 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners.  In  the  latter  permanently,  and  organized  the  Brooks  Loco- 
year  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Astor  motive  Works,  in  which  a  large  and  prosperous 
Library,  holding  the  office  fur  twenty-six  business  has  since  been  done.  Mr.  crooks  was 
years,  and  acting  as  superintendent  of  the  in-  unwearied  in  his  care  for  the  comfort  and  wel- 
stitution  during  the  last  two.  He  actively  fare  of  his  employes.  He  frequently  kept  his 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the  Long  Island  works  open  when  business  was  dull,  and  main- 
Historical  Society,  and  was  its  first  president,  tained  a  good  night-school  for  his  men. 
holding  the  office  for  ten  years.  In  1868  he  BrainL  Djer  Date  Staatey,  an  American  pub- 
was  appointed  a  regent  of  the  University  of  lisher,  oom  in  Richmond,  Ontario  County, 
New  York,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  N.  Y.,  June  19, 1819 ;  died  in  Scottsville,  N.  Y., 
from  Williams  College.  He  was  a  member  of  Jan.  11,  1887.  He  received  his  preliminary 
the  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylva-  education  in  the  district-school,  completing  his 
nia  Historical  Societies,  of  the  American  Asso-  studies  in  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  in 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Lima,  in  1889-*40.  He  taught  for  four  years, 
American  Geographical  Society,  and  the  and  then  began  studying  law  in  the  office  of 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  besides  numer-  Hon.  B.  F.  Angel,  in  Geneseo,  subsequently 
ous  other  historical  and  scientific  organizations,  reading  in  that  of  Judge  W.  H.  Smith,  in  Cale- 
Mr.  Brevoort  was  an  ardent  and  critical  col-  donia.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Albany, 
lector  of  books,  especially  rare  Americana,  of  N.  Y.,  in  1846,  and  immediately  settled  in 
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Scottsville  for  the  practice  of  bis  professioo.  the  United  States  when  nineteen  years  oldy 
His  political  career  beg^an  in  1840,  when  he  forming  a  partnership  with  Henry  Dormitser, 
cast  his  first  vote,  a  Democratic  ticket    In  and  en^ingin  the  tobacco  business  in  New 
1847  he  was  appointed  Oanal  OoUector  at  York  city.    The  operations  of  the  firm  were 
Scottsyille.    In  the  following  year  he  gave  his  so  saccessfol,  that  by  1884,  when  Mr.  Dormitzer 
inflaence  to  the  Barnbomer  section  of  his  retired,  both  partners  had  acquired  connder* 
party,  supporting  the  national  ticket  of  Van  able  fortunes.     While  Mr.  Bunzl  was  well- 
Buren   and    Adkms,  and  in  1852  voted  for  known  through  his  long  connection  with  the 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  was  appointed  Postmaster  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
at  Scottsville.    He  held  this  office  but  a  short  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  he  will  be  longer 
time,  resigning  because  he  could  not  support  remembered  by  reason  of  the  active  interets 
the  national  policies  of  his  party  chief.    On  he  took  in  the  strictly  secular  charitable  organ- 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  he  cast  izations  of  the  city ;  for  with  none  other  wonld 
his  political  fortunes  with  it,  and  in  1858  was  he  identify  himself.    Among  those  with  which 
its  successfid  candidate  for  county  clerk,  hold-  he  was  connected,  and  to  which  he  gave  liber- 
ing  the  office  three  years  and  then  resuming  al  support,  were  the  St.  John's  Guild,  Qerman 
his  practice.    In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Hospital,  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Home  for 
National  Republican  Convention,  and  in  1863-  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  Hebrew's  Fund  Society, 
'64  a  paymaster  in  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  United  Hebrew  Charities,  German  Society,  Ger- 
mf^jor.    In  January,  1865,  he  bought  a  con-  man  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Widows  and 
trolling   interest   in   the   Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Orphans,  and  the  Fresh  Air  Fund.    His  heart 
"  Democrat,"  retaining  it  till  the  consolidation  and  purse  were  alike  open  to  various  other  char-^ 
of    that    newspaper     with    the     Rochester  ities  whose  work  of  benefaction  was  in  harmony 
^^  Chronicle,"  and  becoming  president  of  the  with  his  fixed  principle  of  support, 
company  that  thereafter  published  the  "  Dem-  Bartls,  DItIb^  an  American  ship>builder,  bom 
ocrat  and  Chronicle."   He  was  one  of  the  four  in  Huntsville,  L.  I.,  in  1811 ;  died  in  Brooklyn, 
delegates-at-large  from  New  York  to  the  Na-  N.  Y.,  Sept  5,  1887.    While  a  boy  working  in 
tional  Republican  Convention  of  1868,  and  a  a  carpenter-shop  in  Brooklyn,  he  attracted  the 
delegate  to  the  National  Liberal  Republican  attention  of  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Dimond,  boat- 
Convention  of  1872.    He  favored  the  election  builders,  and  in  its  employ  learned  ship-build- 
of  Mr.  Tilden,  from  an  independent  stand-  ing.    With  the  aid  of  borrowed  capital  he  set 
point,  in  1876,  but  afterward  acted  in  the  main  out  in  business  for  himself,  and  by  1840  had 
with  the  Republican  party.    Mr.  Brown  was  constructed  roost  of  the  ferry-boats  plying  on 
one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Buffalo,  the  waters  of  New  York.    He  then  turned  his 
Rochester,  and  Pittsbura  Railroad,  a  manager  attention  to  larger  vessels,  building  the  ^*  South 
of  the  State  Industrial  Home,  and,  in  1888,  by  America,"  ^^  Columbia,"    '*  Roger  Williame," 
appointment  of  President  Arthur,  a  commis-  and  other  fast  boats  for  the  Hudson  river  ser- 
sioner  to  examine  a  portion  of  the  Northern  vice.    An  evidence  of  the  thorough  workman- 
Pacific  Railroad.  ship  of  that  time  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 

Bimm,  Jaaes  1ft,  an  American  abolitionist,  **  South   America,"   forty   years   ago,    made 

bom  in  North  Berwick,  Me.,  May  16,  1807;  twenty-six  miles  in  one  hour  on  a  trip  from 

died  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  12, 1887.    He  was  New  York  to  Albany,  a  record  never  exceeded 

of  Quaker  parentage.    Removing  to  Salem,  he  till  about  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  ^*  Chauncy 

learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  but  became  ac-  Yibbard  "  made  tlie  distance  in  sixteen  mio- 

qnainted  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  ntes*  less  time. 

was  soon  re(M>gnized  as  one  of  the  most  fear-  BartM,  Nathaniel  Jt,  an  American  clergyman, 

less  and  active  workers  in  the  anti-slavery  bom  in  Trumbull,  Conn.,  Dec.  17, 1824 ;  died 

cause.    Many  a  fugitive  from  slavery  in  the  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  13,  1887.    He  was 

South  was  encouraged  and  aided  on  his  road  graduated  at  Wilbraham  Academy,  Wesleyan 

to  freedom  by  Mr.  Bnffum.    In  1845  he  ac-  University,  and  Yale  Theological  School,  or- 

companied  Frederick  Douglass  on  his  memory-  dained  in  1858,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the 

ble  visit  to  Ensland,  and  with  him  stirred  large  Second  Congregational  Church  m  Fairhaven, 

audiences  by  his  eloquent  abolition  speeches.  Conn.,  remaining  there  four  years.  From  1867 

He  was  first  elected  to  public  office  in  1868,  till  1870  he  was  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Congre- 

when  he  was  chosen  a  Presidential  Elector  gational  Church  in  Hartford,  going  to  the  Park 

from  Massachusetts.    In  the  following  year  he  Church  in  the  latter  year  and  holding  that 

was  elected  Mayor  of  Lynn,  in  1872  was  re-  pastorate  till  his  death.    He  was  a  member  of 

elected  Mayor,  and  in  1874  was  sent  to  the  the  Yule  CollM^e  corporation,  and  occupied  for 

Legislature.     During  his  first  mayoralty  he  one  year  the  Lyman  Beecher  lecturesnip.    A 

was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  intro-  week  before  his  death  he  was  selected  by  the 

duction  of  water  into  Lynn.    He  subsequently  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  FoKign 

nnited  with  the  Greenback  party,  and  was  an  Missions  to  deliver  the  annual  sermon  in  Cleve- 

unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress.  land,  Ohio,  at  the  meeting  of  1888.    He  re- 

Baiudy  JvUui,  an  American  philanthropist,  ceived  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Wesleyan  Uni- 

bom  in  Prague,  Austria,  April  80,  1888;  died  versity  in  1870,  and  was  ranked  among  the 

in  New  York  city,  July  4, 1887.    He  came  to  first  pulpit  orators  of  the  State. 
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Cdi,  BMari  Haney,  an  American  dergyinan,  era  and  officera  of  the  Lancaster  Connty  Medi- 
bom  in  Greenbrier  Coanty,  Va.,  April  12, 1825,  cal  Society,  an  officer  of  the  State  Medical  So- 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  18,  1887.  In  ciety,  and  one  of  the  censors  for  the  eastern 
1831  his  father  removed  to  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  district  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  his  best- 
where,  till  after  his  marriage,  Richard's  ednca-  known  patients  were  ez-President  Bachanan 
tion  was  confined  exclosiyely  to  the  instmo-  and  Thaddens  Stevens,  both  of  whom  he  at- 
tions  of  the  Snoday- school.  He  entered  the  tended  for  many  years.  He  rendered  vnlnable 
ministry  at  an  early  age,  and  became  a  student  services  daring  the  civil  war,  being  at  various 
at  Wilberforoe  Univeraity,  Xenia,  Ohio,  in  1 860.  periods  saraeon-in-charge  of  the  £ckington 
In  1861  he  became  a  pastor  in  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.,  ilospital  at  Washington  and  of  the  State  Hos* 
and  in  1865  his  congregation  sent  him  to  South  pital  at  Hageratown. 

Carolina  as  a  missionary  to  the  freedmen.  He  Cartttfy  DavM  Kdagg,  an  American  jurist,  bom 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven-  in  Rochester,  K.Y.,  June  22,  1812;  died  in 
tion  of  1868,  and  for  two  years  a  member  of  Washington,  D.  C,  April  16,  1887.  He  re- 
the  State  Senate  from  the  city  of  Charleston,  oeived  a  thoronsh  preparatory  education,  stud- 
In  1872,  he  was  elected  Congressman-at-Large  ied  law,  was  admittea  to  the  bar,  and  began 
as  a  Republican,  and  in  1876  member  of  Con-  practicing  in  Masillon,  Ohio.  He  served  two 
ffress  from  the  Second  District  of  South  Caro-  terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  elected 
una.  On  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  he  a  member  of  Congress  in  1848-'50,  as  a  Demo- 
was  elected  fourteenth  bishop  of  the  African  crat  Shortly  before  the  civil  war  he  removed 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  thereafter  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  lie  took  an  active  part 
devoted  himself  to  its  interests.  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1860,  giving  his 

€aniectai|  Jehn  Mmrayy  an  American  surgeon,  time,  voice,  and  influence  to  the  Republican 
bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  July  4,  1817;  died  in  cause.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  U.S.  Minister 
New  York  city,  Oct  28, 1887.  He  was  edu-  to  Bolivia,  and  served  till  March,  1862.  On  his 
oated  in  the  high-school  and  the  University  of  return  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  new- 
Edinburgh,  and  after  taking  his  degrees  in  the  ly  organized  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
latter,  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  at  Columbia,  and  he  held  the  oflSce  till  his  death, 
the  age  of  seventeen  began  the  study  of  medi-  ChetwseiL  Geerg«  Basi,  an  American  physician, 
cine  and  surgery  in  the  oflQioe*of  Dr.  Valentine  bora  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  1802 ;  died  there, 
Mott  in  New  York  City.  In  1841  he  went  to  April  24,  1887.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  John 
Paris,  entered  the  £cole  de  Medicine,  and  for  Chetwpod,  who  died  from  eiroosure  and  over- 
six  years  worked  in  the  hospitals  and  attended  work  during  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  1882. 
clinical  lectures.  He  then  returned  to  New  In  early  life  he  was  educated  for  a  mercantile 
York  and  bc^^an  to  practice  as  a  surgeon.  In  career  in  New  York  city,  but  subsequently 
1850  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  newly  es-  adopted  his  father's  profession  and  was  gradu- 
tablished  hospital  for  immigrants  on  Ward's  atea  as  a  physician  in  time  to  succeed  to  his 
IsUmd,  and  gave  it  a  thorough  organization,  father's  practice  upon  his  death.  In  1824  he 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  formed  one  of  the  troop  of  cavalrymen  that 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  Univer-  escorted  Lafayette  over  r^ew  Jersey's  Revoln- 
sity  of  New  York.  He  was  also  health  officer  tionary  battle-fields,  and  he  was  the  last  snr- 
of  the  port  of  New  York  for  two  years,  under  vivor  of  the  company.  He  was  for  many  years 
the  administration  of  Qov.  Hoffman.  Dr.  Car-  active  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  city  and  state, 
nooban  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  profes-  serving  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  frctm 
sional  books,  among  which  '*  A  Treatise  on  the  1854  till  1857,  and  being  an  early  director  of 
Etiology,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Con-  the  old  State  bank,  one  of  the  first  directors  of 
genital  Dislocation  of  the  Head  of  the  Femur  "  the  Elizabeth  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and 
(1850),  and  ^*  Contributions  to  Operative  Sur-  a  large  stockholder  of  the  old  New  Jersey 

Sery*'  (begun  in  1877  and  incomplete  at  his  Railroad  and  Transportation  Company,  now 

eath),  being  an  account  of  his  own  practice,  the  New  York  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 

are  standard  authorities  throughout  the  world.  Railroad  Company.    Dr.  Chetwood  practiced 

Ctfpeater,  Btoary,  an  American  physician,  born  his  profession  for  seven  years  in  Paris,  France, 

in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1820 ;  diea  there  July  9,  Chrisdaa,  WilBaa  Benrj,  an  American  soldier, 

1887.    Springing  from  a  long  race  of  physicians  bom  in  Utioa,  N.  Y.,  April  9, 1825 ;  died  there, 

on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  sides,  his  May  8,  1887.    In  August,  1846,  he  enlisted  in 

early  education  was  directed  with  a  view  of  Col.  J.  D.  Stevenson's  regiment  as  a  private 

maintaining  in  him  the  distinctive  profession  for  service  in  California  during  the  Mexican 

of  the  family.     After  studying  five  years  in  "War,  and  was  afterward  promoted  to  be  lieu- 

the  office  of  Dr.  Samuel  Humes,  he  headed,  in  tenant.     Returning  to  IJtica,  he  engaged  in 

1889,  the  first  seven  students  that  entered  the  business  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.    He 

Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  then  just  opened,  was  the  first  volunteer  in  the  State,  if  not  in 

He  was  graduated  in  1841,  and  at  once  began  a  the  country,  as  he  offered  his  services  to  the 

practice  In  Lancaster  which  was  continued  till  Secretary  of  War  some  time  before  the  firing 

nis  last  illness,  becoming  in  the  mean  time  one  on  Sumter,  coupled  with  a  proposition  to  raise 

of  the  mott  noted  phyricians  and  surgeons  in  a  regiment  of  volunteers.    On  May  13,  1861, 

the  State.   Dr.  Carpenter  was  one  of  the  found-  he  organized  the  26th  Regiment  of  New  York 
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Volunteers,  which  was  mustered  in  at  Elmira  estahlished  an  iron-fonndry  in  partnership  with 
eight  days  later,  when  he  was  elected  colonel.  £.  G.  Scisco,  subsequently  conducting  it  alone 
The  regiment  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  till  induced  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
Potomac,  in  which  Col.  Christian  won  the  rep-  pasteboard.  This  venture  led  to  his  financial 
ntation  of  being  an  excellent  drill-master  and  a  embarrassment.  He  then  studied  land-surrej- 
strict  disciplinarian.  He  commanded  the  regi-  ing  and  civil  engineering.  In  1857,  when  the 
ment  in  the  engagements  at  Cedar  Mountain,  gas-works  were  projected,  he  superintended 
Rappahannock  Station,  Thoroughfare  Gap,  the  erection  of  the  buildiugs  and  the  constrac- 
Gamesville,  the  second  Bull  Hun,  Chantilly,  tiou  of  the  machinery,  retaining  a  oonnedtion 
South  Mountain,  and  Antietam.  His  experi-  with  the  works  till  his  death.  Mr.  Clark  was 
ence  as  a  civil  engineer  made  him  invaluable  the  inventor  of  many  useful  mechanicd  appli- 
in  military  councfla,  and  his  advice  was  often  ances,  the  most  noted  being  a  damper  regula- 
sought  by  superior  officers.  He  was  brevetted  tor  for  steam-boilers,  iu  almost  universal  use 
brigadier-general  after  the  second  Bull  Run,  to-day,  for  which  he  received  the  only  gold 
and  resiffned  his  commission  shortly  after  the  medal  of  the  American  lustitute  in  1852;  a 
battle  of  Antietam.  On  his  return  to  Utioa  multiple  fan-blower ;  a  machine  for  manufact- 
he  resumed  his  occupation  of  civil  engineering,  uring  paper ;  an  improved  packing  for  pis- 
and  continued  it  till  he  developed  such  marked  tons ;  a  dryer  for  pasteboards ;  a  dryer  for 
evidences  of  mental  troubles  that  his  friends  oakum ;  and  a  dynometer  for  preventing  ex- 
were  compelled  to  place  him  in  the  Insane  plosions  in  boilers,  which  was  patented  iu  1885. 
Asylum,  where  he  died.  He  was  one  of  the  He  was  frequently  engaged  by  inventors  to 
founders,  and  for  years  an  active  member  of  argue  interference  cases  before  the  Commis- 
the  Oneida  Historical  Society  sioner  and  Examiners  in  Washington. 

Gllej,  Jtseph,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in  dark,  Hilliam  Aadlej,  an  American  banker, 
Nottingham,  N.  H.,  Jon.  4,  1791;  died  there,  born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1803;  died  there, 
Sept  16,  1887.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Gen.  March  26, 1887.  His  father  was  Audley  Clark, 
Joseph  Cilley,  a  Revolutionary  hero  and  an  well-known  in  financial  circles  for  his  connec- 
officer  on  Washington's  sta£f.  He  entered  the  tion  with  the  Bank  of  Rhode  Island  from  its 
army  as  an  ensign  in  1812,  and  took  part  in  organization  in  1795  till  his  death  in  1844. 
the  battles  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  Chippewa,  and  The  son  was  placed  at  work  in  the  bank  when 
Lundy's  Lane.  In  the  latter  battle,  while  act-  fifteen  years  old.  He  became  cashier  in  1839 
ing  as  captain  of  the  company  of  which  he  president  in  1862,  holding  the  latter  office  at 
was  lieutentant,  he  was  struck  by  a  solid  shot  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Clark  was  also 
during  a  charge  and  suffered  a  fracture  of  his  president  of  the  first  telegraph  company  that 
left  thigh,  which  produced  a  permanent  lame-  ever  stretched  wires  in  Newport,  and  of  the 
ness.  At  Detroit  he  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye  Rhode  Island  Bridge  Company ;  a  director, 
by  an  explosion  of  powder  in  a  magazine.  He  with  a  life  interest,  of  the  Newport  Library; 
resigned  from  the  army  in  1816,  studied  law,  a  leading  Unitarian,  and  one  of  the  larg^ 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  contributors  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  the 
State.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  an  aide  on  Channing  Memorial  Church.  He  furnished  the 
the  staff  of  Gov.  Pierce,  by  which  office  he  ob-  money  for  the  second  Liberty  Tree  erected  at 
tained  the  title  of  colonel.  In  1846  he  was  the  head  of  Thames  Street,  and  inclosed  it 
nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Whigs,  but  de-  with  an  iron  fence.  He  was  unmarried,  and 
dined.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  by  the  in  person  and  surroundings  was  exceedingly 
Legislature  United  States  Senator,  to  fill  the  old-fashioned,  clinging  to  the  bank  furniture 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Levi  that  his  father  had  purchased,  and  using  to  the 
Woodbury.  He  was  an  abolitionist  from  his  last  a  box  of  black  sand  in  preference  to  blot- 
youth,  and  was  the  first  of  that  party  to  hold  tin^-paper. 

a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.    While  develand,  Chaaacey  Fltcli)  an  American  lawyer, 

there  he  presented  the  first  petition  for  the  born  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  in  1799 ;  died  there, 

abolition  of  slavery.    At  the  close  of  his  brief  June  6,  1887.    He  received  a  public- school 

term  be  retired  to  a  farm,  and  he  died  in  a  education,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 

house  that  he  built  in  1824,  the  oldest  ex- United  the  bar  in  1819.    In  1826  he  was  elected  a 

States  Senator.  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  served 

Clark)  Patrlek,  an  American  inventor,  bom  in  as  such  twelve  years,  during  the  period  of 

Roscommon,  Ireland,  April  2,  1818;  died  in  1826- 66,  being  elected  Speaker  in  1836,  1838, 

Rah  way,  N.  J.,  March  5,  1887.    His  father  and  1863.    He  was  appointed  Attorney  for  the 

emigrated  to  the  United  States  with  his  family  State  in  1832 ;  elected  Governor  in  1842-^43, 

in  1827.    Within  a  few  years  Patrick  lost  both  being  chosen  by  the  Legislature  both  years  be- 

parents  and  all  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  by  cause  of  indecisive  popular  votes ;  and  elected 

death.    As  he  was  thus  left  alone  in  the  world,  a  member  of  Congress  in  1849,  serving  till 

he  determined  to  learn  a  trade,  and,  walking  1858.    In  1851  he  was  a  Free-Soil  Democrat, 

to  Rah  way,  N.  J.,  apprenticed  himself  as  fire-  and  afterward  was  one  of  the  founders  of  ^e 

man^s  boy  in  Vreeland's  iron-mill,  where  he  Republican   party.      He  was   a   presidential 

remained  till  1840,  becoming  proficient  in  the  elector  in  1860,  and  a  member  of  the  Peace 

various  branches  of  the  industry.    In  1847  he  Congress  of  1861.    During  the  past  twenty 
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years  be  led  a  life  of  retirement,  although  tak-  at  Rye  Beach,  N.  H.,  Aug.  31,  1887.    lie  was 

ing  a  deep  interest  in  public  atTuirs.    Yale  Col-  fitted  at  Gilmanton  Academy,  and  was  gradn- 

lege  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  ated  at  Dartmouth  in  1888.    He  was  principal 

CtattSy  BaUaatau  an  American  abolitionist,  of  Gilmanton  Academy  two  years,  studied 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Fob.  16,  1808 ;  died  theology  in  Gilmanton  Thcologic^d  Seminary, 
there,  March  7,  1887.  lie  was  the  eldest  son  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
of  George  M.  Coates,  whose  ancestors  followed  Church  in  North  wood,  Nov.  3,  1842,  which 
William  Penn  from  England  in  1682,  and  of  pastorate  lasted  six  years.  He  was  pastor  of 
Rebecca  Horner,  whose  grandfather  settled  in  the  church  in  Newmarket  seven  years,  and  at 
New  Jersey  in  1688.  In  early  manhood  he  New  Boston  ten  years.  He  returned  to  North- 
entered  the  dry-goods  business,  and  became  a  wood,  and  was  engaged  in  pastoral  labors  there 
member  of  the  firm  of  Wurtz,  Musgrave  &  for  eleven  years,  and  all  that  time  was  princi- 
Wurtz.  He  was  afterward  senior  partner  sue-  pal  of  Coe  Academy.  He  was  author  of  a 
cessively  in  the  firms  of  Coates  &  Anstie,  nistory  of  New  Boston,  a  history  of  Notting- 
Coates  A  Brown,  and  later  in  that  of  Coates  ham,  Deerfield,  and  North  wood,  a  memoir  of 
Brothers,  as  well  as  silent  partner  in  the  pub-  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hidden,  of  Tarn  worth,  to- 
lishing-house  of  Porter  &  Coates.  Mr.  Coates  gether  with  miscellnneons  sermons  and  ad- 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  Benevo-  dresses.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
lent  Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  writing  a  history  of  Tam worth.  He  was  post- 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  one  of  master  of  Northwood  Center  several  years, 
the  first  institutions  of  its  kind  organized  in  CeDliis,  Jeaile,  an  American  philanthropist, 
the  United  States.  He  became  an  abolitionist  born  in  Amoskeag,  N,  H.,  in  1828 ;  died  in 
in  early  life,  and,  as  vice-president  of  the  Brookline,  Mass.,  July  20.  1887.  11  er  parents 
Abolition  Society,  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  died  when  slie  was  a  .little  girl,  and  she  went 
for  its  success  by  constitutional  means.  TLe  to  live  with  her  grandmother,  a  Quakeress, 
scheme  of  colonization  had  from  the  first  his  When  she  was  foarteen  years  old  the  death  of 
warm  sympathy.  He  was  a  most  active  laborer  her  grandmother  forced  her  to  seek  means  to 
in  the  establishment  of  therepablic  of  Liberia,  support  herself,  and  for  several  years  she  was 
and  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  its  inde-  employed  in  the  mills  at  Lawrence  and  Lowell, 
pendence  from  Ureat  Britain  in  1848  and  the  subsequently  going  to  Boston,  working  as  a 
United  States  in  1861.  After  .the  solution  of  nurse  in  the  family  of  Judge  Lowell,  and  final- 
the  slavery  question  by  the  proclamation  of  ly  becoming  a  vest-maker.  In  the  eariy  part 
emancipation,  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  of  the  civil  war  she  began  speaking  in  favor  of 
education  of  the  freedmen,  the  establishment  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  organized  a  sol- 
of  Indian  schools,  and  other  philanthropic  diers^  relief  association  among  her  shop-mates, 
movements.  He  lived  and  died  a  member  of  the  pioneer  organization  of  that  character  in 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Boston.    She  then  gave  two  years  of  her  time 

Ct¥Vy  Sylvanis,  Jr.,  an  American  novelist,  born  to  the  patriotic  duty  of  raising  funds  to  sup- 
in  Waterville,  Me.,  in  1828 ;  died  in  Hyde  Park,  port  the  soldiers*  homes,  and  to  provide  arti- 
Maas.,  July  20,  1887.  He  was  a  son  of  the  ficial  limbs  for  those  inmates  who  had  left 
Rev.  Sylvanus  Cobb,  a  Universalist  clergyman,  their  own  on  the  field  of  battle.  Her  neces- 
author  of  several  religious  books,  and  editor  sities  then  forced  her  to  resume  her  needle, 
for  many  years  of  *'  The  Christian  Freeman."  bnt  even  in  this  condition  she  took  upon  her- 
When  about  seventeen  years  old,  young  Cobb  self  the  duty  of  educating  the  children  of  do- 
ran  away  from  home  and  enlisted  in  the  navy ;  ceased  soldiers.  Ip  1868  she  made  her  first 
but,  soon  afterward  repenting  of  the  act,  sent  appearance  as  a  public  speaker,  taking  for  her 
for  his  father,  who,  after  a  consultation  with  subject  the  grievances  of  workingwomen.  In 
the  ofiScers  of  the  man-of-war,  took  their  ad-  the  mean  time  she  had  been  devoting  her  time 
vice  and  allowed  him  to  make  the  Mediterra-  to  self-cnlture,  and  attached  herself  to  the 
nean  trip.  The  lad  was  made  private  secretary  evening-classes  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity, 
to  the  captain,  who  had  desires  for  literary  where  she  was  appointed  to  lead  the  class  in 
renown,  and  in  the  cabin  of  the  war-ship  Cobb  English  history.  In  1869  the  first  eight-hour 
receivea  his  earliest  insight  into  story-writing  convention  of  workingincn  was  held  in  Boston, 
while  attempting  to  correct  the  captain^s  manu-  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  her  first  appear- 
script.  On  his  release  from  the  navy,  he  be-  ance  as  a  S|)eaker  at  a  gathering  of  public  ini- 
gan  his  career  as  a  writer  of  novelettes,  and  portance.  During  the  political  campaign  of 
continued  it  with  large  pecuniary  sacre.ss  till  that  year  she  was  called  upon  for  active  work 
bis  last  illness,  confining  nimself  almost  excln-  in  nearly  nil  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
sively  to  the  **  New  York  Lodger,"  wherein  State.  In  January,  1870,  she  delivered  an  ira- 
his  **  Gun-Maker  of  Moscow  '^  gave  both  author  pressive  address  at  a  meeting  of  the  Woman^s 
and  publication  a  wide-spread  reputation.  He  Snfifrage  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
performed  military  service  in  the  civil  war  as  and  during  the  same  year  frequently  occupied 
captain  of  the  Norway  Light  Infantry,  and  pulpits,  lecturing  to  large  audiences.  In  the 
was  a  man  of  many  accomplishments.  summer  of  1870  she  began  a  series  of  meetings 

CegBweU,  EDlet  Colby,  an  American  author,  on  Boston  Common,  with  the  intention  of  ad- 
bom  in  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  June  11,  1814;  died  vocating  the  provision  of  cheap  and  rational 
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flnrasement  for  workingwomen.  This  effort  colored  people.  Geo.  Conway  retomed  North 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  famous  ^'  Bof-  in  1878,  and,  after  a  brief  partorate  in  Vine- 
fin^s  Bower  **  on  July  25,  1870,  through  the  land,  N.  J.,  became  assistant  to  Rev.  Jastin  D. 
means  cheerfully  granted  her  by  the  large  em-  Fulton,  D.  I).,  in  the  Centennial  Baptist  Chorch, 
ployers  of  female  Jabor  and  the  wealthy  mer-  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  lie  served  there  for  two 
chants.  She  provided  food,  clothing,  and  years,  and  then  devoted  himself  almost  wholly 
lodging  'when  necessary,  and  found  employ-  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  organizing 
ment  for  hundreds  of  needy  women  every  the  New  York  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  work- 
year.  At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  the  utility  ing  and  speaking  vigorously  for  the  establish- 
of  the  ^*  Bower"  was  so  thoroughly  demon-  ment  of  high  license.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
strated,  that  thereafter  she  had  no  difficulty  in  he  was  secretary  of  the  State  Temperance  Re- 
obtaining  all  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  publican  League,  aud  had  just  organized  a  tem- 
her  humane  work.  peranoe  insurance  company. 

CaBBer,  Janes  MidteM.  an  American  manu-       Coake,  PUmis  Baidwia,  an  American  pioneer, 

facturer,  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1826 ;  died  bom  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Nov.  24,  1803;  died 

there,  July  14,  1887.     At  an  early  age  he  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  7,  1887.    On  attaining 

entered  his  father's  type-foundry,  and,  display-  his  migority  he  removed  to  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

ing  a  marked  aptitude  for  the  business,  was  and  was  a  resident  of  that  city  till  1856.    De 

rapidly  advanced  till  he  occupied  a  place  of  was  actively  employed  in  the  temperance  and 

much  responsibility  in  the  mechanical  depart-  anti-slavery  movements  in  Western  New  York 

ment.    At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  founder  for  many  years.    In  1825  he  was  one  of  tbe 

of  the  establishment,  his  elder  brother,  William,  party  that  went  through  the  Erie  Canal  with 

assumed  charge,  while  James  remained  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  on  its  completion,  carrying 

bench,  where  from  time  to  time  he  devised  a  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  to  mingle  with  those 

number  of  the  most  important  inventions  now  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    In  1857  he  removed  to 

known  to  the  trade.      He   succeeded  to  the  New  York  city,  and  entered  the  employ  of 

charge  of  the  business  on  the  death  of  his  the  post-office  department,  retaining  his  place 

brother  William,  but  clung  to  his  bench  and  till  within  a  year  of  his  death.    He  survived 

inventive  study  to  the  last.    His  excellence  as  the  celebration    of  his  golden  weddinp^   six 

a  designer  of  new   faces  for  type  was  well  years.    To  his  last  days  be  felt  great  pride  in 

known  throughout  this  country  and  in  Europe,  having  been  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Koclies- 

Among  his  most  noted  inventions  is  what  is  ter,  and  his  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  that 

known  in  the  trade   as  dropped  type.     For  city  never  abated. 

many  years  he  was  a  popular  member  of  the        ConeO)  Johi  Black,  an  American  manufact- 

old  Volunteer  Fire  Department,   being  con-  urer,  bom  in   Far  Rockaway,  Long  Island, 

nected  with  '*  Honey  Bee  *^  engine,  No.  5.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1821 ;  died  in  Lakewood,  N.  J., 

CMway,  Thoaas  WiUlaM,  an  American  clergy-  Oct.  26,  1887.  He  was  brought  up  on  his 
man,  bom  in  County  Clare,  Ireland,  March  25,  father^s  farm,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  left 
1840;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  6,  1887.  home  under  an  apprenticeship  to  learn  tbe 
He  was  brought  to  the  United  States  when  a  foundry  trade.  In  1847  he  opened  a  factory 
child,  and  paid  for  his  education  by  bis  own  in  New  York,  in  connection  with  his  brother, 
labor,  being  graduated  at  Madison  University,  for  the  general  manufacture  of  articles  in  iron, 
and  ordained  a  minister  of  tbe  Baptist  Church  and  their  success  was  such  that  within  a  few 
when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.  His  first  years  the  iron-works  of  J.  B.  and  W.  W.  Cor- 
pastorate  was  in  Tottenville,  Staten  Island,  nell  were  among  the  largest  in  the  country, 
where  he  remained  till  the  war  broke  out.  As  their  business  increased,  the  brothers  con- 
when  he  accompanied  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  stantly  sought  methods  of  doing  good  with 
New  York  Volunteers  to  the  front  as  chaplain,  their  large  means.  Both  had  united  in  boj- 
He  remained  with  this  regiment  two  years,  hood  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  then  commissioned  as  chaplain  of  the  and  in  prosperous  days  found  a  large  but  not 
Seventy-Ninth  Regiment  United  States  Colored  exclusive  field  for  benevolent  effort  in  the 
Infantry,  and  in  this  capacity  served  under  many  societies  of  that  denomination.  They 
Gen.  Butler  in  New  Orleans.  For  his  gallant  devoted  a  fixed  percentage  of  their  annual 
action  in  leading  a  brigade  to  victory,  he  was  income  to  religious  and  charitable  purposes, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  -  general,  and  the  annual  contribution  of  John  to  the 
and  appointed  Assistant  Commissioner  of  interests  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Freedmen  for  Louisiana,  subsequently  becom-  exclusive  of  schools  and  missions,  frequently 
ing  State  Superintendent  of  Education*  He  amounted  to  $50,000.  The  brothers  founded 
remained  in  Louisiana  nearly  eleven  years,  the  New  York  City  Mission  and  Sunday-School 
during  which  time  he  established  1,500  schools  Society,  and  each  in  turn  held  the  presidenoy 
for  the  education  of  the  freedmen.  While  on  of  it,  while  the  Cornell  Memorial  Church, 
Roanoke  Island  he  administered  the  rites  of  though  named  in  honor  of  W.  W.  Cornell,  was 
Christian  burial  to  the  first  contraband  of  the  practically  erected  by  his  brother  John.  At 
war,  and  in  the  interests  of  civilization  and  the  time  of  his  death  John  was  erecting  a  fire- 
morality,  instituted  and  insisted  upon  the  per-  proof  library  building  for  Drew  Theologicsl 
formance  of  the  marriage  ceremony  among  the  Seminary  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  at  an  expense  of 
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$30,000.  It  is  believed  that  he  gave  in  all  for  rear-admiral  Iq  1866,  and  placed  on  the  retired 
charitable  and  religious  purposes  $1,000,000.  list  in  1669.  He  was  in  command  of  the  steam- 
Mr.  Cornell  was  a  membt^r  of  the  American  sloop  ''  Brooklyn  "  during  the  attack  and  pas- 
Bible  Society,  the  City  Church  Extension  So-  sage  of  forts  Jackson  and  St  Philip,  and  at  the 
ciety.  General  Missionary  Society,  Methodist  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  Vicksburg.  In 
Episcopal  Church  Home  Society,  Board  of  the  attack  upon  the  forts  his  vessel  became 
Managers  of  St.  Christopher's  Home  for  Chil-  entangled  in  the  obstructions  in  the  river,  and 
dren,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  received  a  severe  fire  from  Fort  St  Philip,  he- 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  member  of  the  sides  being  attacked  by  two  vessels,  one  a  ram ; 
Union  League  Club,  and  the  only  Christian  but  he  got  his  ship  clear  without  materiiU  in- 
member  of  the  Hebrew  Society  for  the  Im-  jury.  At  Vicksburg  he  was  engaged  with  the 
provement  of  Deaf  Mutes.  enemy's  batteries    nearly  three  hours.      He 

Ctnix,  JuNS  HadsM,  an  American  journal-  commanded  the  steam-frigate  "  Niagara  ^'  on 
ist,  bom  in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  March  6, 1882;  special  service  in  European  waters  in  1864-^65, 
died  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  July  26,  1887.  When  was  commandant  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy- 
ten  years  old  he  removed  to  Columbus,  where  yard,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1867-'68,  and  com- 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  business,  manded  the  North  Pacific  squadron,  1869. 
working  in  the  offices  of  **  The  Cross  and  Jour-  Crocker,  VrM,  an  American  publislicr,  bom  in 
nal**  and  *^The  Ohio  State  Joumal."  While  Marblehead,  Mass..  Sept  13,  1796;  died  near 
learning  his  trade,  he  attended  school  at  inter-  Cohasset,  Mass.,  July  19,  1887.  He  went  to 
vals,  obtaining  the  necessary  means  by  work-  Boston  in  1811,  and  was  apprenticed  to  the 
ing  at  night,  and  availing  himself  of  the  op-  printing  business  in  the  office  of  Samuel  T. 
portunities  of  the  State  Library  for  profitable  Armstrong.  On  Nov.  1,  1818,  shortly  after  he 
reading.  He  was  graduated  at  the  high-school  and  his  tellow-apprentice,  Osmyn  Brewster, 
in  1848,  and  shortly  afterward  began  studying  became  of  age,  Mr.  Armstrong  took  them  into 
law  in  the  office  of  Attomey-Qeneral  Wolcott,  partnership  with  him,  and  in  1826  the  young 
from  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  men  bought  out  their  employer's  interest,  con- 
Soon  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  he  en-  tinning  the  business  in  the  same  place  from 
listed  as  a  private  in  an  independent  company,  that  time  till  1865,  when  they  removed  to  an  ad- 
which  for  several  months  was  charged  with  the  joining  building,  remaining  there  till  1875,  when 
duty  of  guarding  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  they  retired  from  business.  The  firm  passed 
Railroad  from  Virginia  raiders.  He  entered  safely  through  the  financial  crises  of  1887  and 
the  U.  S.  service  in  June,  1861,  and  in  An-  1857,  and  their  reputation  was  continental, 
gust  following  was  commissioned  lieutenant-  They  made  a  specialty  of  religions  and  ednca- 
colonel  of  the  Forty -Third  Ohio  Regiment  In  tional  books,  and  their  six- volume  edition  of 
October  of  the  same  year,  having  asked  a  re-  ^*  Scott's  Family  Bible,''  published  shortly  after 
duction  in  rank  in  consideration  of  being  Mr.  Armstrong  took  his  apprentices  into  part- 
transferred  to  a  regiment  actually  in  the  field,  nership,  was  at  the  time  the  largest  work  that 
he  was  mustered  as  mi^or  of  the  Twenty-  had  ever  been  stereotyped  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Third  Regiment  of  Ohio  Infantry,  succeeding  Crocker  was  for  over  fifty  years  an  active  pro- 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who  had  been  promoted  moter  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  project, 
to  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  successively  and  was  concerned  in  other  large  enterprises 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  besides  publishing.  He  was  an  original  or- 
of  this  famous  regiment,  commanding  it  i|i  all  ganizer  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  and  for 
of  the  fights  in  which  it  took  part,  and  winning  forty  years  one  of  its  directors ;  a  director  of 
the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general.  At  the  the  Concord  Railroad ;  a  director,  vice-presi- 
close  of  the  war,  Geu.  Coraly  resumed  the  dent,  and  president  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
practice  of  law  in  Columbus,  but  soon  aban-  cific  and  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  railroads, 
doned  it  for  Joumalism,  and  purchased  a  con-  and  director  and  president  of  the  United  States 
trolling  interest  in  **  The  Ohio  State  Joumal."  Hotel  Company,  and  of  the  Revere  House  As- 
He  was  postmaster  at  Columbus  from  1872  till  sociation.  In  November,  1886,  a  reception 
1876,  and  United  States  Minister  to  the  Sandwich  was  held  at  Mr.  Crocker's  residence  in  Boston, 
Islands  from  1877  till  1883.  On  his  return  to  at  which  the  families  and  friends  of  the  vener- 
Ohio  he  removed  to  Toledo,  where  he  pur-  able  partners  celebrated  with  them  the  seventy* 
chased  the  '^  Commercial,"  which  he  edited  fifth  anniversary  of  their  first  meeting  in  Mr. 
till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death.    He  was  Armstrong's  office. 

considered  one  of  the  strongest  and  best-in-  Cirry,  Dtaid,  an  American  clergyman,  born 

formed  Republican  editors  in  the  country,  and  near  Peekskill,  N.  T.,  Nov.  26,  1809;  died  in 

was  equally  effective  with  speech  and  pen.  New  York  city,  Aug.  17, 1887.    He  was  gradn- 

Cnvea,  Umbis  Tligey)  an  American  naval  ated    at   Wesleyan    University,    Middletown, 

officer,  bora  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec.  80,  Conn.,  in  1827  and  the  same  year  appointed 

1808;  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  28,  1887.  Principal  of  the  Troy  Conference  Academy, 

He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1822,  New  York.    He  entered  the  ministry  of  the 

was  promoted  to  past  midshipman,  1828,  com-  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Macon,  Ga., 

missioned  lieutenant  in  1880,  commander  in  in  1841,  and  occupied  pulpits   in   that  city, 

1852,  captain  in  1861,  commoaore  in  1862,  and  Athens,  Savannah,   and    Columbus,    till   the 
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separation  of  his  denomination  on  the  slavery  family  was  on  board,  and  visited  the  H0I7  Land, 

question,  when  he  returned  North,  and  joined  1876-^77,  and  to  the  ^*  Jeannette/'  as  a  volan- 

the  New  York  Conference.    In  1848  he  was  teer  officer  for  the  Arctic  expedition  fitted  ont 

elected  a  representative  in  the  General  Con-  byJamesGordonBennett,  in  1879.    This  vessel 

ference  of  the  Church,  and  from  1860  held  was  crushed  in  the  ice  on  June  11, 1880,  in  lati- 

a  seat  in  that  body  without  interruption.     He  tude  77°,  longitude  157°.    The  crew  embarked 

was  three  years  president  of  the  Indiana  Wes-  in  three  boats,  but  were  soon  separated  by  wind 

leyan  University.    He  was  appointed  editor  of  and  fog.    Two  boats  made  a  landing  at  distant 

the  ^^ Christian  Advocate^'  in  1864,  and  held  points  of  the  Lena  river,  in  September,  one 

the  office  till  1876.    He  was  subsequently  edi-  containing  Lient.-Com.  De  Long,  Surgeon  Am- 

tor  of  "The  Methodist,"  "The  National  Re-  bier,  and  twelve  men;  the  other,  Chief-En- 

pository  "  (1877-^80),  and,  at  the  time  of  his  gineer  Melville,  Lieut.  Danenhower,  and  ten 

death,  of  "The  Methodist  Magazine."    Besides  men.     The  loss  of  the  third  boat,  under  com- 

his  editorial  work  and  contributions  to  other  niand  of  Lieut.  Chipp,  and  the  death  of  all  of 

religious  periodicals,  he  was  the  author  of  a  De  Long^s  party  from  exposure  and  starvation, 

"Life  of  Wesley"  (1847),  a  ''Life  of  Bishop  left  Messrs.  Melville  and  Danenhower  the  sole 

Clark,"    "Platform    Papers,"     "Fragments,"  surviving  officers  of  the  expedition.     On  his 

"  The    Metropolitan   City   of  America,"  and  return  to  the  United  States  in  1882,  Mr.  Danen- 

other  works,  editor  of  Sonthey's  '^  Life  of  Wes-  hower  was  placed  on  waiting  orders  during  the 

ley,"  and  reviser  of  darkens  '^  Commentaries  official  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  "  Jeannette," 

on  the  New  Testament."  and  at  its  conclusion  was  granted  a  year's  leave 

Dana,  Alexander  HanUtOB,  an  American  lawyer,  of  absence.  During  this  time  he  delivered  lect- 
bom  in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1807;  died  in  ures  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  April  27,  1887.  His  father  September,  1884,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
was  Eleazer  Dana,  a  jurist  of  high  repute  the  Naval  Academy  as  assistant  commandant 
throughout  New  York  State.  At  the  age  of  of  cadets,  holding  the  office  till  his  death, 
fifteen  Alexander  entered  Union  College,  DtTlci,  WlostoD  Jmics,  an  American  agricultur- 
Schenectady,  and  at  seventeen  was  graduated  ist,  born  in  Christian  County,  Xy.,  April  3, 
second  in  his  class.  He  studied  law  under  his  1824;  died  in  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  May  24, 18S7. 
father^s  direction,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1845,  and  return- 
in  1828.  Shortly  after  beginning  practice  he  ing  to  his  native  State  became  a  cotton  and  to- 
became  head  of  the  firm  of  Dana,  Woodruff,  bacco  planter,  with  several  large  plantations 
and  Leonard,  maintaining  his  connection  till  and  numerous  slaves.  In  1849  he  was  elected 
1854,  when  he  took  offices  with  the  late  Clark-  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  as  a  Demo- 
son  N.  Potter,  subsequently  practicing  alone,  or  crat,  and  in  1853  failed  of  election  as  a  member 
in  connection  with  his  son,  Francis  E.  Dana,  of  Congress  by  only  a  few  votes.  From  that 
His  last  noted  appearance,  professionally,  was  time  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  was 
in  the  controversy  of  the  Stewart  estate  with  also  engaged  as  a  banker  and  dealer  in  real  es- 
the  Lelands,  in  which  he  was  successful.  Dur-  tatein  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  identified  himself 
ing  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  did  scarcely  with  the  interests  of  the  South  during  the  war, 
any  legal  work.  Besides  being  an  effective  and  lost  all  hlz  pro{>erty  by  its  results.  In 
pleader  and  possessing  the  advantug&<>  of  a  good  1865  he  removed  to  Hopkinsville,  in  his  native 
voice  and  fluent  speech,  Mr.  Dana  was  a  pleas-  county ;  in  1876  was  appointed  State  Commis- 
ing  writer  on  legal  and  other  thoughtful  sub-  sioner  of  Agriculture ;  and,  from  the  expiration 
jects.  He  was  a  contributor  to  *^  The  Nation-  of  his  term  of  office  till  his  death,  was  engaged 
al  Quarterly  Review"  from  1879,  his  most  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fertilizers  in 
noticeable  articles  being  ^^  The  Republic  of  Louisville.  Mr.  Davie  was  regarded  through- 
Athens,  from  Alcibiades  to  Demosthenes,"  out  the  South  as  an  expert  in  the  various  de- 
and  *'  Problems,  Physical  and  Metaphysical."  tails  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 
He  also  wrote  for  the  ^^  Sanitarium,"  and  pre-  Dearbone,  Frederiek  IL,  an  American  physi- 
pared  the  legal  articles  in  the  first  six  volumes  clan,  born  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  1842 ;  died  in 
of  the  **New  American  CyclopsBdia."  His  New  York  city,  April  24, 1887.  He  received  a 
published  books  are :  '^  Ethical  and  Phyfflologi-  common- school  education  in  his  native  city, 
cal  Enigmas"  (1862);  '^Inquiries  in  Physl-  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
ology.  Ethics,  and  Ethnology"  (1873);  and  appointed  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United 
"Enigmasof  Life  and  Death"  (1882).  States  Navy  on  Sept.  15,  1864.    He  was  at- 

Danenliower,  John  Hilson,  an  American  naval  tached  to  the  receiving-ship  at  Boston,  1864- 

officer,  bom  in  Chicago,  III.,  Sept.  30,  1849 ;  '65 ;  steamer  "  Estrella,"  1866-'67 ;  promoted 

died  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  April  20,  1887.     He  to  past  assistant-surgeou,  1867;  assigned  to  the 

entered  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  Navy- Yard  at  Washington,  D,  C,  1868;   the 

1866,  was  graduated  in  1870,  commissioned  as  '^  Wasp,"  on  the  South  Atlantic  Station,  1869- 

ensign  in  1871,  master  in  1873,  and  lieutenant  '72 ;  the  '^  Franklin  "  flag-ship  of  the  European 

in  1879 ;  was  attached  to  the  "  Portsmouth,"  squadron,  1873-75 ;  and  promoted  to  full  sur- 

on  surveying  duty  in  the  North  Pacific,  1873-  geon.  May  21,  1875.    In  1876  he  was  on  duty 

'74,  to  the  "  Vandalia,"  during  her  cruise  in  on  the  receiving-ship  "Sabine";  from  1877 till 

the  Mediterranean  when  Gen.  Grant  with  his  1879  at  the  Naval  Hospital  at  New  York, 
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whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  training-ship  free  reading-room,  drng-atore,  and  fancy  store, 
*^ Gonstitntion/*  and-  from  1880  till  1888  in  all  for  the  free  use  of  the  worthy  poor, 
charge  of  the  hospital  at  the  Navy-Yard,  DetaoM,  Ckristtaa  £«,  an  American  civil  en- 
Brooklyn.  Ahont  ten  years  ago  Surgeon  gineer,  horn  in  Hanover,  Germany,  in  1809 ; 
Dearborne  contracted  the  Ghagres  fever,  while  died  in  New  York  city,  July  2,  1887.  He  was 
on  duty  in  Panama,  and  never  recovered,  al-  educated  in  a  military  school  in  his  native 
though  he  traveled  extensively  in  the  hope  of  country,  and  on  removing  to  the  United  States 
restoration.  He  was  accounted  in  the  service  in  1835  adopted  the  profession  of  a  civil- en- 
one  of  its  ablest  surgeons.  gineer.  In  this  career  he  became  very  snccess- 
De  Fnw,  WaahfaigtMi  €•,  an  American  manu-  ful,  and  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  im- 
facturer,  born  in  Salem,  Ind.,  Jan.  4,  1822;  portant  works,  notably  the  Charleston  and 
died  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  May  5,  1887.  His  Hamburg  Railroad  in  South  Carolina,  several 
grandfather  came  from  Franoe  to  the  United  canals  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  and  the 
States  with  Lafayette,  and  his  father  was  a  famous  Crystal  Palace  in  New  York  city,  in 
lawyer  in  Indiana.  He  received  a  liberal  edu-  1858.  He  subsequently  became  the  owner  of 
cation,  found  employment  in  the  office  of  the  a  large  coal-mine  in  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he 
county-clerk  when  nineteen  years  old,  and  be-  gave  close  attention,  and  from  which  he  gained 
came  county-clerk  himself  by  election  just  after  an  independent  fortune.  He  spent  much  of 
passing  his  migority.  A  brief  service  in  office-  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Paris,  France,  re- 
work proving  too  confining  for  his  health,  he  turning  at  regular  periods  to  look  after  his 
resigned  the  place,  and  interested  himself  in  business  interests.  He  was  a  Republican  in 
the  saw-mill  and  grist-mill  business,  to  which  politics,  a  member  of  the  Union  League  and 
he  added  farming  and  banking.  These  in-  Century  clubs,  and  one  of  the  committee  ap- 
terests  prosperetl  greatly  and  led  him  to  in-  pointed  to  investigate  the  Tweed  frauds, 
crease  the  number  of  his  mills,  by  doing  which  DetwUlcr.  Benrj,  an  American  physician,  born 
at  a  fortunate  time  he  was  enabled  to  amass  in  Basle,  Switzerland,  Dec.  18,  1795 ;  died  in 
considerable  wealth  by  providing  largely  for  Easton,  Pa.,  April  21,  1887.  He  came  to  the 
the  Government's  need  of  supplies  for  troops  United  States  in  1817,  and  settled  in  the  Le- 
during  the  civil  war.  After  the  war  he  began  high  valley,  where  he  remained  a  few  years, 
to  concentrate  his  chief  enterprises  in  New  Al-  and  then  returned  to  Europe.  While  abroad 
bany,  Ind.,  till  he  had  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  he  became  intimate  with  Hahnemann,  the  fa- 
invested  in  manufactories  there,  the  principal  ther  of  homoeopathy,  by  whom  he  was  induced 
establishment  being  the  American  Plate-Glass  to  study  medicine  according  to  the  new  school. 
Works,  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  He  followed  this  course,  returned  to  the  United 
world.  His  investments  in  New  Albany  and  States,  and  became  one  of  the  first  members  of 
in  real  estate,  banking,  railroad,  and  other  in-  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  in 
terests  elsewhere,  brought  to  him  a  fortune,  New  York,  having  been  the  first  physician  to 
estimated  at  his  death  to  amount  to  $7,000,-  administer  homoeopathic  medicines  in  Ameri- 
000.  Besides  being  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  ca,  beginning  their  use  in  1828.  Quite  early  in 
Indiana,  he  was  the  most  philanthropic.  He  his  medical  career  an  unusual  epidemic  broke 
took  hold  of  the  Indiana  Asbury  University  at  out  in  the  Lehigh  valley,  which  for  a  time  baf- 
a  time  when  not  only  the  nsefulness  but  the  fled  the  skill  of  the  oldest  practitioners.  With 
existence  of  the  institution  was  imperiled,  met  others  he  attempted  an  investigation,  and, 
all  its  immediate  wants,  provided  for  its  future  while  it  was  in  progress,  his  treatment  of  the. 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  enabled  it  to  be  at  sick  was  so  uniformly  successful  as  to  excite 
once  reorganized  and  expanded  into  a  univer-  widespread  comment.  He  had  satisfied  him- 
sity  in  fact.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  board  of  self  that  the  lining  in  earthen  vessels  in  corn- 
trustees,  he  consented  that  the  university  mon  use  in  housekeeping  contained  poison,  and 
should  bear  his  name,  and  on  May  5, 1884,  the  was  the  cause  of  the  mysterious  malady,  and  to 
change  of  name  was  legally  effected.  The  uni-  this  conclusion  he  owed  his  remarkable  success 
versity  is  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  and  received  and  subsequent  large  fortune.  He  was  an  en- 
from  Mr.  De  Pauw  during  his  lifetime  the  sum  thusiastic  student  of  botany  and  ornithology, 
of  $1,500,000.  He  established  the  De  Pauw  Dfx,  Dorothea  Lyadc,  an  American  philanthro- 
College  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  for  the  education  pist,  born  in  Worcester,  Mass..  in  1805 ;  died 
of  young  women,  giving  it  a  handsome  susten-  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  19,  1887.  She  was  the 
tation  fund,  and  was  proportionately  liberal  to  daughter  of  a  physician,  was  left  an  orphan  in 
the  various  religious,  educational,  and  oharita-  early  life,  and,  having  received  a  good  educa- 
ble  enterprises  of  his  State.  His  will  disposed  tion,  supported  herself  by  teaching,  in  Boston, 
of  his  entire  fortune  among  members  of  his  meanwhile  indulging  a  naturally  practical 
family  and  religious  and  educational  organiza-  mind  in  the  preparation  of  juvenile  and  devo- 
tions, and  as  a  special  offer  of  thanksgiving  for  tional  books.  She  inherited  a  considerable 
the  prosperity  that  had  attended  his  business  sum  of  money  in  1830,  and  at  once  consecrated 
career,  he  minutely  provided  for  the  erection  herself  and  her  fortune  to  the  amelioration  of 
of  a  building  in  New  Albany  with  accommo-  suffering  humanity.  With  a  rare  courage  she 
dations  for  an  industrial  school,  infirmary,  hos-  espoused  the  cause  of  the  most  uninviting  class- 
pital,  lying-in-hospital,  home  for  the  friendless,  es,  beginning  her  self-imposed  labor  in  the  State 
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Priflon  at  Charlestown,  Mass.    Her  early  aim  GoTernor  for  yolanteera  to  join  Gen.  Kearaj 
was  to  effect  a  moral  improvement  of  the  con-  in  his  expedition  to  Mexico,  Doniphan  was  ap- 
victs,  for  which  parpose  she    established    a  pointed  colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Mis- 
school  within  the  prison.    After  four  years  of  sonri  Mounted  VolaDteers,  and  with  his  re^- 
SQch  teaching  she  became  restless  for  a  larger  ment  marched  900  miles  across  a  treeless  des- 
field.    In  18^4  she  sailed  for  Enrope,  and  spent  ert   and  over  lofty  mountains,  dispersed  the 
the  succeeding  three  years  in  investigating  the  Mexican  forces  defending  Santa  F^,  entered 
methods  of  treatment  for  the  panper,  insane,  that  ancient  capital,  and  declared  all   New 
and  criminal  classes.    On  her  return  in  1887,  Mexico  annexed  to  the  United  States.  He  then 
she  applied  herself  to  ascertaining  the  condi-  received  orders  to  reduce  the  Navajo  Indians 
tion  of  the  insane  in  the  prisons  and  the  poor-  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  monn tains 
houses  of  the  dnited  States,  beginning  her  to  submission,  and  after  accomplishing  that  he 
work  in  the  institutions  of  her  native  State,  turned  his  horses^  heads  toward  the  city  of 
She    traveled  from  State    to  State,  lodging  Mexico.    On  Christmas- day,  1846,  he  was  at> 
among  the  objects  of  her  solicitude,  examining  tacked  by  a  superior  Mexican  force,  which  he 
the  sanitary  condition  of  poor-houses,  prisons,  routed  with  great  loss,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
and  asylums,  noting  the  methods  of  treatment,  the  month  defeated  4,000  Mexicans  near  Chi- 
and  suggesting  such  improvements  as  her  Eu*  huahua,  of  which  city  he  took  possession  on 
ropean  travels  had  impressed  her  as  being  March  1, 1847.  Then,  by  a  march  of  700  miles^ 
advantageous,  and  collecting  a  mass  of  statist!-  he  joined  Gen.  Wool  at  Saltillo  on  May  21. 
cal  information  remarkable  alike  in  detail  and  After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law, 
extent.    Legislatures  were  appealed  to  by  her  returning  to  western  Missouri  m  1869,  and  liv- 
for  a  more  humane  treatment  of  the  insane,  ing  quietly  in  Richmond  till  his  death. 
Her  arguments,  accompanied  by  a  wealth  of       DifllckL  Sunel  WlOoigUy,  an  American  cler- 
irrefflstible  and  indisputable  facts,  aroused  the  gyman,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Sept-.  24, 
attention  and  sympathy  of  the  public,  and  in-  1843;  died  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  May  12, 1887. 
variably  led  to  the  erection  of  asylums  for  the  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Duffield, 
insane  in  accordance  with  her  views.    To  her  D.  D.,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  old  Presby- 
efforts  more  than  to  those  of  any  other  person,  torian  Church  in  Bloomfield.    He  was  gradu- 
are  due  the  costly,  commodious,  and  scientif-  ated  at  Tale  in  1868,  and  after  teaching  a  short 
ically  conducted  institutions  for  this  class  of  time  in  Adrian,  Mich.,  began  the  study  of  the- 
unfortunates  that  now  exist  in  every  part  of  ology  under  his  father^s  direction.    In  1866  he 
the  country.    For  many  years  she  toiled  with-  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  assigned  to  the 
out  success  to  secure  from  the  General  Govern-  charge  of  a  mission  enterprise  in  Chicago,  and 
ment  an  allotment  of  10,000,000  acres  of  land  on  Nov.  12, 1867,  was  ordained  and  installed 
among  the  several  States  for  the  relief  of  the  as  pastor  of  the  Kenderton  Presbyterian  Church 
indigent  insane,  but  accomplished  what  was  in  Philadelphia.    In  1871  he  became  pastor  of 
more  immediately  practical  within  the  States  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,   Ann  Arbor, 
themselves.     Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mich.;  in  1874,  of  the  Eighth  Presbyterian 
civil  war  she  volunteered  her  services  to  the  Church,  Chicago,  111.;  in  1876, of  the  Central 
Government,  and  while  awaiting  acceptance  Presbyterian  Church,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  in  1878, 
went  to  Baltimore  in  April,  1861,  and  nursed  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Altoona, 
the  Massachusetts  soldiers  wounded  in  the  mob  Pa. ;  and  in  1881,  of  the  Westminster  Presby- 
attack.    On  June  10  she  was  appointed  Super-  terian  Church,  Bloomfield,  K.  J.,  where  he  re- 
intendent  of  Female  Nurses  by  the  Secretary  mained  nntil  his  death.    In  1886  he  ruptured 
of  War,  and  held  the  office  till  several  months  a  blood-vessel  of  the  heart,  and  was  compelled 
after  the  dose  of  the  war,  when  she  resumed  to  cease  active  pastoral  labor,  but  occupied  bis 
her  mission  for  the  insane.    She  defrayed  her  period  of  illness  with  literary  work,  preparing 
entire  expenses  from  her  private  means,  never  poems  and  essays  on  religious  topics  for  publi- 
received  a  cent  of  pay,  and  died  among  her  cation  in  *^The  Independent."    His  publics- 
wards  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Asylum  for  the  tions  inclnde  "  Warp  and  Woof,"  a  book  of 
Insane  at  Trenton.  verse  (New  York,   1870),  and  an    elaborate 
]>oalphaB,  Atexander  W.,  an  American  lawyer,  work  on  ^*  English  Hymns,  their  Authors  and 
bom  near  Maysville,  Mason  County,  Ky.,  July  History  "  (1886). 

9,  1808 ;  died  in  Richmond,  Mo.,  Aug.  8,  1887.        DiBn,  Jebn  Wdsh,  an  American  clergyman. 

He  was  graduated  at  Augusta  College,  Ken-  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  4,  1823;  died 

tucky,  in  1826,  and  two  years  later  was  ad-  there  April  18,  1887.    He  was  graduated  at 

mitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Yale  in  1844,  and  for  two  years  pursued  the 

Oliio.    In  1830  he  removed  to  Missouri,  set-  study  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pepn- 

tling  in  Lexington  and  beginning  his  long  and  sylvania ;    then    entered    Union  Theological 

brilliant  legal  career.    In  1836  he  was  elected  Seminary,  New  York  city,  in  1846,  and  com- 

a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1838  pleted  the  course  there  in  1848.     He  was  or- 

appointed  brigadier-general  of  Missouri  militia,  dained  October  2  by  the  Fourth  Presbytery  of 

his  brigade  being  the  one  selected  by  the  Gov-  Philadelphia,  and  eight  days  later  sailed  for 

emor  to  drive  the  Mormons  from  the  State.   In  Madras,  India,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Amen- 

1846,  when  a  requisition  was  made  on  the  can  Board.    A  loss  of  voice  led  to  his  return 
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home  in  1858,  when,  being  otherwise  in  good  1848  he  was  elected*a  member  of  the  State 
health,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  American  Honse  of  Representatives,  in  1850  of  the  State 
Sanday-School  Union,  of  which  his  father,  Constitutional  Convention,  and  in  1858  a  Rep- 
Joseph  U.  Dalles,  was  one  of  the  founders,  resentative  in  Congress,  serving  on  the  com- 
and  for  three  years  was  its  secretary  for  mis-  mittees  on  Manufactures,  Roads  and  Canals, 
sions.  In  1857  he  was  ^ven  charge  of  the  af-  and  the  Special  Committee  of  ^^  Thirty-three.^' 
fairs  of  the  Presbyterian  Publication  Com-  Two  years  later  he  was  re-elected,  and  served 
raittee  as  its  secretary  and  editor  of  its  publi-  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Patents, 
cations,  and  in  1870,  on  the  reunion  of  the  Old  While  still  a  member  of  Congress  ho  served  as 
School  and  New  School  branches  of  that  anaideonGen.McCleI]an's  staff  in  the  western 
church,  he  became  editorial  secretary  of  the  Virginia  campaign.  In  March,  1868,  he  was 
united  board,  editing  its  books  and  periodicals  commissioned  as  a  major  and  ludge-advocate 
till  the  close  of  his  life,  and  serving  for  a  time  of  United  States  volunteers;  m  June,  1866, 
as  corresponding  secretary.  In  this  oongeniid  was  promoted  to  be  a  colonel  and  assistant 
relation  ne  was  the  author  of  many  publica-  judge-advocate-general  in  the  regular  army; 
tiona,  of  which  "Life  in  India*'  ana  "The  and  in  December,  1875,  was  appointed  judge- 
Ride  through  Palestine  "  are  best  known.  advocate-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 

Dnca%  11iMUS,an  American  soldier,  born  in  general.  He  held  this  oflSce  till  Jan.  21,  1881, 
Easkaskia,  III.,  April  14,  1810 ;  died  in  Wash-  when  he  was  phiced  on  the  retired  list  by 
in^n,  D.  C,  Jan.  7,  1887.  He  served  as  a  reason  of  his  age.  He  was  brevetted  a  brig- 
private  in  the  Illinois  Mounted  Volunteers  dur-  adier-general  in  March,  1865,  for  faithful,  mer- 
ing  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1882,  and  for  some  itorious,  and  distinguished  services  in  his  de- 
time  thereafter  was  connected  with  military  partment,  and  wss  a  delegate  to  the  Loyalists' 
expeditions.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  first  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1866. 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Miounted  Rifles  fiRtaa,  Hossa  BaBeUf  an  American  physician, 
(now  the  Third  Cavalry),  and  served  during  bom  in  Plymouth,  Me.,  March  24,  1822 ;  died 
the  war  with  Mexico,  being  engaged  in  the  in  Rockport,  Me.,  April  19,  1887.  He  was 
siege  and  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz.  Subse-  educated  at  St.  Alban's  Academy,  and  gradu- 
quently,  he  was  on  recruiting  duty,  and  then  ated  in  medicine  at  the  medical  coUege,  Bruns- 
served  in  various  garrisons  until  1856,  having  wick.  Me.,  in  1845,  beginning  his  practice  at 
meanwhile  been  promoted  captain  in  March,  Rockport.  About  1855  he  adopted  theprin- 
1848.  He  was  with  his  regiment  in  New  Mexi-  ciples  of  homoeopathy,  and  was  thereupon  ex- 
co  until  1862,  had  command  successively  of  peUed  from  his  medical  society.  In  1870  ho 
Forts  Burg  win,  Massachusetts,  Garland,  and  was  elected  President  of  the  Homa^opatliio 
Union,  participated  in  the  Navigo  expedition  Medical  Society  of  Maine,  and  at  the  time  of 
of  1858,  defeated  the  Comanche  Indians  in  the  his  death  was  a  senior  of  the  American  Insti- 
action  at  Hatch's  Ranch  in  May,  1861,  and  was  tute  of  HomceopaUiy.  Dr.  Eaton  was  several 
advanced  to  migor  of  his  regiment  in  June,  times  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislat- 
1861.  During  the  civil  war  he  had  command  nre,  and  there  exposed  the  mismanagement 
of  Fort  Craig,  N.  M.,  was  in  charge  of  the  of  the  institutions  for  the  insane,  opposed  the 
cavalry  forces  at  the  battle  of  Valve^e,  N.  M.,  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  ana  favored 
and  commanded  his  regiment  in  the  action  at  legislation  tending  to  suppress  intemperance. 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  where  a  portion  of  his  He  served  as  an  army  surgeon  during  the 
skull  was  removed  by  a  cannon-ball.  In  greater  part  of  the  civil  war. 
1868-*66  he  was  assistant  provost-marshal  of  Oder,  Bebert,  an  American  musician,  bom  in 
Iowa,  and  in  July,  1866,  he  became  lieutenant-  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1825 ;  died  in  New 
colonel  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Cavalry,  York  city,  June  21,  1887.  He  came  to  the 
after  which,  until  September,  1868,  he  had  United  States  with  his  father,  a  ship-builder, 
command  of  the  District  of  Nashville.  He  was  while  a  mere  boy,  the  family  settling  in  New 
then  ordered  to  the  Department  of  the  Platte,  York  city.  At  the  age  of  ten  years,  while 
where  he  was  stationed  successively  at  Forts  playing  with  a  group  of  children,  he  fell  and 
McPheraon  and  D.  A.  Russell,  and  then,  until  injured  his  eyes  so  severely  that  he  became  to- 
November,  1871,  he  had  charge  of  the  con-  tally  blind.  After  recovering  from  this  acci- 
stmction  of  Sidney  barracks.  Ilis  wound  com-  dent  he  entered  the  New  York  Institution  for 
polled  him  to  obtain  sick-leave,  and  he  resided  the  Blind,  where  he  applied  himself  to  his  stnd- 
in  Baltimore  until  his  retirement  in  January,  ies  with  unusual  diligence.  While  a  bright 
1878.  He  received  for  hu  services  during  the  scholar  in  the  general  branches  there  taught, 
civil  war  the  successive  brevets,  including,  on  he  developed  a  passion  for  music  so  notice- 
March  18,  1865,  that  of  brigadier-general.  able  that  the  faculty  encouraged  his  efforts  to 

Doa,  WOUaa  McKee,  an  American  lawyer,  become  a  thorough  instrumentalist.  He  was 
bom  in  the  Territory  of  Indiana,  Dec.  12,  graduated  when  twenty  years  old,  and  came 
1818 ;  died  in  Maple  wood,  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  before  the  public  as  an  organist  He  gave  con- 
July  24,  1887.  He  was  graduated  at  Indiana  certs  on  the  organ  in  New  York  city  and 
State  College  in  1882,  and,  after  teaching  for  elsewhere,  and  had  been  giving  lessons  on  his 
two  years,  at  Yale  in  1885.  He  studied  law,  favorite  instrument  a  few  months  when  he 
and  began  practicing  in  his  native  State.    In  was  appointed  organist  in  the  Sixteenth  Street 
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Baptist  Churob,  New  York  city,  which  place  ton  harhor  during  the  nnllification  exdtemeDt. 

he  held  continuously  till  the  day  of  his  death,  a  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1886,  and  spent 

period  of  forty-three  years.    He  was  consid-  two  years  in  civil  engineering,  being  reappoint- 

ered  the  most  skillful  reader  of  raised  type  in  ed  to  the  army  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  corps 

the  country,  and  was  widely  known  as  the  of  topographical  engineers,  July  7, 1887.    From 

blind  organist.  He  left  a  wife  and  two  children  this  date  till  1846  he  was  employed  in  surveys 

whom  he  had  never  seen.  on  coast  fortifications  and  in  establishing  the 

EUot,  William  GrMBleaf,  an  American  educator,  boundary  between  the  United  States  ana  the 
born  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Aug.  5,  1811 ;  British  provinces.    In  1846-^47  he  was  acting 
died  in  Pass  Ohristian,  La.,  Jan.  28,  1887.    He  assistant  adjutant-general  on  Gen.  Kearay^s 
was  graduated  at  Columbian  College,  Wash-  staff  during  the  expedition  to  California.     He 
ington,  D.  C,  in  1881,  and  at  Harvard  Divinity  was  brevetted  captain  for  meritorious  conduct 
School  in  1884.    In  the  latter  year  he  removed  at  San  Pasqual,  Dec.  6,  1846,  and  msgor  for 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  became  pastor  of  services  at  San  Gabriel  and  the  Plains  of  Mesa, 
the  Unitarian  Church  of  the  Messiah,  main-  Jan.  9,  1847.   After  this  campaign  he  surveyed 
taining   that  relation  till  1872.     During  this  the  new   boundary-line  between  the  United 
period  he  established  a  reputation  for  scholar-  States  and  Mexico,  for  which  he  was  promoted 
ship  and  led  an  active  career  as  a  promoter  of  to  be  lieutenant-colonel.    In  1855  he  was  ap- 
educational  and  reformatory  enterprises.    In  pointed  major  of  the  Second  Cavalry  and  trans- 
1854,  on  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Di-  f erred  to  the  First,  serving  on  the  frontier  till 
rectors  of  Washington  University  of  St.  Louis',  the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  declined 
ho  was  unanimously  elected  president,  and  in  overtures  to  surrender  his  conmaand  and  join 
1872  was  induced  to  resign  his  pastorate  and  the  Confederate  forces,  captured  a  body  of 
accept  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  in^titu-  Texas  troops  raised   for  the  Confederacy  at 
tion.     He  was  an  energetic,  self-denying,  and  Fort  Arbuckle,  and  took  them — the  first  pris- 
zealous  officer,  faithfully  discharging  his  duty  oners  of  war — and  his  command  to  Fort  Leav- 
till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  despite  en  worth,  £an.     He  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
extreme  feebleness.  colonel  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry  in 

Emferee,  Efflnghani,  an  American  manufacturer,  1861,  and   promoted  to  be  brigadier-general 

bom  in  New  York  city  in  1817;  died  in  West-  of  volunteers  in   1862,  serving  under  Gens, 

field,  N.  J.,  April  28,  1887.     His  connection  Stoneman  and  McClellan  in  the  Army  of  the 

with  the  paper  business  began  when  he  was  Potomac,  aud  having  command  of  a  brigade 

fourteen  years  old,  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  of  cavalry  at  Harrison's  Landing.    For  his 

Caleb  Bartlett.    Soon  after  attaining  his  ma-  services  in  the  siege  of  Torktown,  the  battle 

jority  he  established  a  book  and  stationery  of  Williamsburg,  aud  the  action  at  Hanover 

business  in  connection  with  his  brother,  under  Court-House,  he  was  brevetted  colonel  in  the 

the  firm-name  of  A.  &  £.  Embree.    Subse-  regular  army.    On  the  landing  of  a  secret  ex- 

qaently  he  was  associated  with  £.  B.  Clayton  pedition  at  New  Orleans,  which  he  had  organ- 

&  Sons  in  Burling  Slip,  and  was  a  partner  in  ized  in  Baltimore  in  December,  1862,  he  was 

the  firm  of  Jackson,  Embree  &  Co.,  in  the  rag  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Nineteenth 

and  paper  business.    About  1867  he  was  ap-  Army  Corps,  and  in  the  following  spring  was 

pointed  New  York  manager  of  the  American  with  the  column  in  the  attack  on  Port  Hudson, 

Wood-Paper  Company,  whose  pulp-works  are  which  movement  covered  the  passage  of  the 

in  Manayunk  and  Royer's  Ford,  Pa.,  and  was  fort  by  zVdmiral  Farragut's  fleet.     While  in 

engaged  in  that  business  at  the  time  of  his  command  of  New  Orleans,  he  repelled  attacks 

death.    Mr.  Embree  was  the  pioneer  in  the  in-  by  the  Confederate  Gen.  Taylor  at  DonaJdson- 

dustry  of  making  paper  from  wood-fiber.    For  ville  and  the  La  Fourche  Crossing.  He  took  part 

several  years  he  met  great  opposition,  both  in  in  the  Red  Kiver  campaign,  was  in  command 

the  paper-trade  aud  in  the  line  of  mechanical  at  Morganzia,  and  for  his  services  in  the  Shen- 

manipulation  of  the  pulp ;  but  his  energy,  per-  andoah  campaign  was  brevetted  a  brigadier- 

sistence,  and  inventive  ability  enabled  him  to  general    in  the  regular    army.    In   October, 

overcome  obstacles  and  build  up  a  large  busi-  1864,  he  was  brevetted  a  mtyor-general ;  in 

nesfl.    He  felt  pride  in  the  progress  of  the  town  September,  1865,  placed  in  command  of  the 

of  Westfield,  and  contributed  in  many  ways  to  Department  of  West  Virginia;  and  in  January, 

its  advancement.     He   had  been  treasurer  of  1866,  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service. 

the  Town  Committee,  a  member  of  the  Board  After  the  war  he  was  in  command  of  the  De- 

of  Health,  and  a  supporter  of  the  public-school  partment  of  Washington,  succeeded  Gen.  Sber- 

system,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  Congrega-  idan  in  New  Orleans,  and  was  a  member  and 

tional  Church  and  of  Fairview  Cemetery.  president  of  the  Retiring  Board  till  July  1, 1876, 

Emory,  Winiam  Helmsley,  an  American  soldier,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  with 

bom  in  Poplar  Grove,  Md.,  in  1811 ;  died  in  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  U.  S.  Army. 
Washington,   D.  C,   Dec.   1,  1887.    lie  was       Ezzard,  Wllllain,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 

graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acade-  near  Athens,  Clarke  County,  Ga.,  June  12, 

my  in  1831,  and  assigned  to  service  as  a  lieut en-  1798;   died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  24,  1887. 

ant  in  the  Fourth  Artillery,  serving  in  garrisons  He  removed  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 

at  Fort  McHenry,  Fort  Severn,  and  in  Charles-  Atlanta  in  1824,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
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was  elected  intendant  on  the  incoq>oration  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  from  Gettyshnrg,  that  of  D.  D. 
the  village,  and  Mayor  on  the  incorporation  of  from  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  and 
the  city,  holding  the  latter  office  tbrongh  ^ve  M.  D.  from  the  New  York  College  of  Phy- 
terma.  He  served  one  term  as  a  member  of  sioians  and  Surgeons.  He  pabUshed  in  book- 
Congress.  While  in  Washington  he  frequently  form  *'The  Clubs  of -New  York''  (187S)  and 
api>eared  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  '^  Ten  Tears  with  Spiritual  Mediums "  (1675). 
United  States  in  important  suits,  being  asso-  FeDews.  JehnF.9an  American  banker,  born  in 
dated  in  several  with  Daniel  Webster  and  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1816;  died  in  Chelsea,  Mass., 
Henry  Clay,  hy  both  of  whom  he  was  spoken  July  6,  1887.  In  early  life  he  removed  to 
of  as  one  of  the  most  promising  lawyers  in  the  Boston,  became  financial  manager  of  the  daily 
country.  At  the  close  of  his  congressional  ^^ Atlas, "and  subsequently  publisher  and  pro- 
service  he  returned  to  Atlanta,  and  was  elected  prietor  of  the  ^'  Courier."  At  the  outbreak  of 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  occupying  his  the  civil  war  he  sold  out  his  newspaper  inter- 
seat  on  the  bench  for  ten  years,  and  then  re-  ests,  and  went  to  the  front  as  lieutenant-colo- 
Buming  practice,  to  which  he  applied  himself,  nel  of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  of  Massachu- 
with  the  exception  of  a  term  in  the  State  setts  Volunteers.  He  performed  meritorious 
Senate,  till  1877.  services  in  North  Carolma,  being  in  command 
FtMMf  I^tadi  GeriTy  an  American  clergy-  of  his  regiment  most  of  the  time.  He  was 
man,  physician,  and  author,  bom  in  Stamford,  taken  prisoner  in  action,  sent  to  Libby  Prison  in 
Conn.,  Aug.  18, 1844 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Richmond,  and  kept  in  close  confinement  there 
April  4,  1887.  He  was  graduated  at  Getty s-  till  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  company  of 
burg  at  an  early  age,  and,  after  spending  some  100  Union  soldiers  to  be  placed  in  Charleston, 
time  in  scientific  researches,  entered  Hartwick  S.  C,  within  range  of  the  guns  of  Fort  W^agner 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  astonished  his  during  the  bombardment  of  that  city.  At  the 
teachers  by  bis  remarkable  aptitude  for  re-  end  of  the  siege  he  procured  an  exchange,  and 
ligious  study  and  investigation.  On  receiving  returned  home.  He  was  shortly  afterward  ap- 
his degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  pointed  Superintendent  of  the  Chelsea  Savings- 
he  was  assigned  to  a  mission  in  Waterloo,  Bank,  which  office  he  retained  till  within  two 
N.  T.  Removing  to  New  York  city  to  avail  months  of  his  death.  Mr.  Fellows  was  a  mem- 
himself  of  larger  facilities  for  scientific  study,  ber  of  the  Salem  Glee  Club,  famous  many  years 
he  relinquished  preaching,  and  applied  himself  ago,  and  for  a  long  time  captain  of  the  Chelsea 
to  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  Light  Infantry,  which  he  brought  up  to  a  high 
office  of  Dr.  Worcester.  The  natural  rapidity  standard  of  military  perfection, 
with  which  he  acquired  information,  especially  Foster,  AMj  KeOy,  an  American  refonner, 
of  a  complex  character,  enabled  him  to  com-  bom  in  Pelham,  Mass.,  Jan.  15,  1811 ;  died  in 
plete  his  course  in  half  the  usual  time.  He  was  Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  14,1887.  She  was  of 
graduated  at  tlie  New  York  College  of  Phy-  Quaker  parentage,  and  received  her  chief  edn- 
sicians  and  Surgeons  with  a  distinguished  cation  in  a  Sunday-school  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
record,  but  never  practiced  this  profession  to  She  taught  for  several  years  in  Worcester  and 
any  extent.  In  1867  he  married  Josephine  Millbury,  but  in  1837  became  interested  in 
Griswold,  who  had  already  won  a  reputation  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  thenceforward 
by  her  literary  work.  After  this  Mr.  and  Mrs.  gave  her  time  and  energy  to  the  advancement 
Fairfield  devoted  themselves  to  literature,  con-  of  that  cause.  She  was  reputed  to  have  heen 
tribnting  to  newspapers,  magazines,  and  re-  the  first  woman  that  addressed  a  mixed  au- 
views.  Mr.  Fairfield's  articles  inclined  to  the  dlence  on  tiie  snhject,  and  suffered  many  in- 
discnssion  of  scientific  and  other  questions  of  dignities  because  of  her  freedom  of  speech, 
current  interest,  displaying  the  evidences  of  a  On  Dec.  21,  1845,  she  married  Stephen  S.  Fos- 
scholarship  far  beyond  his  years.  For  ten  ter,  an  ecjually  vigorous  laborer  in  the  cause, 
or  twelve  years  they  worked  with  much  in-  after  which  they  continued  their  work  to- 
dnstry,  and  their  joint  income  enabled  them  to  getlier.  In  1850  they  began  speaking  in  adyo- 
live  in  circumstances  of  affluence.  They  were  cacy  of  woman  suffrage,  Mrs.  Foster  parttci- 
familiar  figures  at  the  various  publishuig-houses,  patinff  in  the  agitation  till  her  health  com- 
always  arm-in-arm.  Then  a  cloud  began  to  pelled  her  to  cease  from  public  speaking.  She 
creep  over  their  lives,  talent  and  intellect  slow-  was  also  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of 
]y  gave  way  in  husband  and  wife  before  the  prohibition,  and  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the  prao- 
opium-habit,  and  both  were  reduced  to  phys-  tice  of  taxation  without  representation,  carry- 
ical  and  mental  wrecks.  For  several  months  ing  her  views  to  such  an  extreme  that  she  al- 
nothing  had  been  seen  of  them  on  their  ao-  lowed  her  cows  to  be  levied  upon  and  sold, 
customed  routes.  A  messenger  notifying  Cor-  and  her  farm  to  be  seized  and  offered  for  sale 
oner  Levy  on  the  night  of  March  81, 1887«  that  rather  than  pay  her  taxes  without  being  per- 
the  body  of  a  dead  woman  had  iust  been  found  mitted  to  vote  or  hold  public  office. 
in  a  designated  house,  led  to  the  di^^overy  of  Fowler,  Oimb  Sqilre,  an  American  phrenolo- 
all  that  was  mortal  of  the  accomplished  and  .gist,  born  in  Cohocton,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 
once  beautiful  Mrs.  Fairfield.  Four  days  later  Oct.  11,  1800;  d.  in  Sharon  Station,  N.  Y., 
her  husband  was  found  dead  in  another  part  of  Aug.  18, 1887.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst 
the  city.    Mr.  Fairfield  received  the  degrees  of  in  1834,  in  the  class  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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He  had  entered  college  with  the  intention  of  the  farming  interests  of  the  State,  taking  las 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  hat  while  a  stndent  father^s  place  in  the  operations  of  the  Agricolt- 
ne  became  interested  in  the  system  of  mental  nral  Society.  For  many  years  he  was  a  znem- 
philosopljy  expounded  by  Sparzheim  and  her  of  its  execntive  committee,  and  genera] 
Combe,  and  pat  its  principles  to  practice.  His  manager  of  its  exhibitions.  In  1882  he  was 
saccess,  in  class-room  lectares  and  in  examic-  elect^  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  re- 
ing  the  heads  of  his  fellow-students,  led  him  elected  the  foUowing  year.  Daring  this  seir- 
to  pursae  phrenology  as  a  profession.  Taking  ice  he  secured  important  amendments  to  the 
his  brother  Lorenzo  in  partnership,  he  re-  game  laws  of  the  State,  and  guided  all  agri- 
mo  ved  to  New  York  city,  established  an  office  cultural  questions  that  appeared  before  the 
in  old  Clinton  Hall,  on  Nassau  Street,  and  Assembly.  When  the  New  York  Agricultoral 
began  the  publication  of  **The  Phrenological  Experimental  Station  was  estabUshed  at  Ge- 
Joumar'  in  1838.  He  wrote  books  rapidly,  ne?a,  Gov.  Cornell  appointed  Mr.  Geddes  to 
was  active  in  works  of  reform  and  progresei  be  its  general  manager.  Personally,  he  devel- 
an  opponent  of  slavery,  intemperance,  and  oped  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  farms  in  the 
other  evils,  and  became  the  recognized  founder  State,  contributed  largely  to  the  agricultaral 
of  practical  phrenology  in  the  United  States,  literature  of  the  day,  and,  in  leisure  moments, 
In  1848  the  Fowler  brothers  admitted  Samuel  acquainted  himself  fully  with  the  latest  ad- 
R.  Wells  into  the  firm,  which  then  took  the  vances  in  pisciculture. 

name  of  Fowler  dc  Wells.    Orson  Fowler  re-        Geracr,  E4ward,  an  American  physician,  bom 

mained  with  the  firm,  lecturing,  writing  books,  in  Altsbrisach,  Baden,  Germany,  in  1880 ;  died 

and  editing  ^^  The  Phrenological  Journal,"  till  in  Erie,  Pa.,  Aug.  22,  1887.    He  was  graduated 

1865,  when  he  withdrew  to  devote  himself  to  at  the  Vienna  University  of  Medicine,  and, 

lectures  and  examinations  exdusively.    From  having  taken  part  in  the  Revolution  of  1849, 

that  time  till  within  a  month  of  his  death  he  came  to  the  United  States  upon  its  suppression, 

spent  ten  months  of  the  year  in  lecture-tours  Settling  in  Erie,  Pa.,  he  rapidly  rose  to  promi- 

through  the  United  States.    His  most  impor-  nence  in  local.  State,  and  national  medical  cir- 

tant  books  are :  '*  Memory  and  Intellectual  Im-  cles.    He  served  the  city  as  health  officer  for 

provement " ;  **  Self-Culture  and  Perfection  of  fifteen  years,  was  president  of  the  State  Board 

Character  " ;   "  Physiology,  Mental  and  Ani-  of  Health  under  Gov.  Pattison,  and,  at  the  time 

mal  ^' ;  '*  Matrimony  '^ ;  **  Hereditary  Descent " ;  of  his  death,  was  the  elected*  representative  of 

*^  Phrenology   Proved,   Illustrated,   and   Ap-  Pennsylvania  to  the   International    Sanitary 

plied  ^^ ;  and  ^^  Self-Instructor  in  Phrenology."  Convention,  held  in  Vienna  a  month  later.    It 

Frauds,  Cliailcs  Stepkea,  an  American   pub-  was  through  Dr.   Germer^s  efforts  that  the 

lisher,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  9,  1805 ;  grave  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  was  discovered, 

died  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1887.    He  and  marked  by  the  State  Legislature  with  a 

was  a  son  of  David  Francis,  of  the  Boston  block-house  patterned  after  the  original  fort 
book-publishing  house  of  Monroe  &  Francis,        Gllies|ile,  Hila,  an  American  educator,  bom 

and  learned  the  printing-trade  and  book-selling  in  Brownsville,  Pa. ;  died  in  South  Bend,  Ind., 

business  under  his  father.    When  twenty-one  March  4,  1887.    She  was  a  niece  of  Thomas 

years  of  age  he  removed  to  New  York  city.  Swing,  Secretary  of  State  under  President 

and  engaged  in  book-selling  on  Broadway,  near  Harrison,  and    a  cousin  of  James  Gillespie 

Dey  Street.    In  1838  his  brother,  David  G.  Blaine  and  of  the  wife  of  Gen.  William  T.  Sher- 

Francis,  entered  into  partnership  with  him,  man.    She  was  educated  with  the  latter  at  tiie 

and  later  they  moved  up  Broadway  nearly  to  Georgetown  Convent,  and  during  her  residence 

Spring  Street.    This  partnership  was  kept  up  in  the  national  capital  was  a  leader  in  society, 

till  1860,  and  Charles  carried  on  the  business  noted  for  her  learning.   When  twenty-six  years 

till  about  1877,  when  he  retired  and  passed  the  old  she  withdrew  from  worldly  associations, 

remainder    of  his   life   in   Tarrytown.     His  joined  the  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 

Broadway  store  was  headquarters  for  men  of  Cross,  and,  removing  to  South  Bend,  Ind., 

letters  and  bibliophiles  from  all  parts  of  the  where  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Sorin  had  already 

country.    He  was  the  publisher  of  Audubon's  founded  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  estab- 

'^Birdsof  America,"  and  the  works  of  William  lished  St.  Mary's  Academy.    Under  her  ad- 

EUery  Channing,  William  Ware,  Rev.  Orville  ministration  this  academy  became  one  of  the 

Dewey,  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Mrs.  Kirk-  best -known  educational   institutions  in   the 

land,  and  others,  and  was  the  first  publisher  in  country.    During  the  war  she  devoted  most  of 

this  country  of  Mr&  Browning's  works.  her  time  to  establishing  hospitals  and  oversee- 

Cicddes,  Janes,  an    American   agriculturist,  ing  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.    In 

bom  in  Camillus,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  1870  she  was  appointed  Mother  Superior  of  the 

Nov.  10,  1831 ;  died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  for  the 

16,  1887.     He  was  educated  at  Homer  and  United  States,  and,  as  such,  founded  many  fe- 

Cazenova  academies,  N.  Y.,  and,  at  the  age  of  male  academies  throughout  the  country.    Her 

seventeen,  began  work  as  a  civil  engineer^  name  in  religion  was  Mother  Angelia. 
Having  inherited  his  father's  love  of  agricult-       CiMdaiL  Alkert  Galatfaiy  an  American  engraver, 

ure,  after  the  latter's  death,  he  devoted  him-  born  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Oct  81,  1826;  died 

self  more  particularly  to  the  development  of  in  New  York  city  Feb.  19, 1887.    He  entered 
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the  utLVj  of  the  repnhlic  of  Texas  when  bnt  vannah,  Fernaodina,  and  Wilmington,  K.  C. 
fifteen  yean  old,  and  served  as  a  midshipman  At  Fernandina  he  sent  his  small-boats  with  a 
three  years.  On  his  discharge  he  went  to  picked  crew,  and  destroyed  the  bark  ^*  Alva- 
Havana,  Cuba,  and  took  a  conree  of  instrnc-  rado  "  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  while 
tion  in  copper-piate  engraving.  Thence  he  re-  on  blockade  duty  captured  and  either  sent  in 
moved  to  rhiladelphia  to  study  engraving  on  port  or  destroyed  six  prizes.  He  was  in  corn- 
steel,  subsequently  establishing  himself  in  Kew  mand  of  the  receiving-ship  *'  Ohio,"  at  Boston, 
York  citv  as  a  bank-note  engraver,  in  connec-  1868-^65 ;  light-house  inspector  at  New  Or- 
tion  witn  a  firm  that  afterward  became  the  leans  1865-'67;  commissioned  as  commodore 
American  Bank-Note  Company,  and  advancing  March  12, 1867;  and  retired  Nov.  15,  1862. 
till  he  reached  the  office  of  president  of  the  Gieea,  WIlllaB  Mmer,  an  American  clergy- 
corporation.  He  personally  made  contracts  man,  bom  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  May  2,  1798; 
for  the  production  of  bank-notes  and  bonds  died  in  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  Feb.  18,  1887.  He 
with  many  foreign  governments,  and  received  was  descended  from  the  Bradley  and  Sharp- 
costly  tokens  of  royal  and  imperial  favor.  He  less  families  of  Quakers,  was  early  prepared 
was  a  thoughtful,  conservative  man,  with  a  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  was  gradu- 
fondness  for  domestic  retirement.  ated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 

CSm4w1%  nba  Weathenky.  an  American  act-  1818.  He  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  in 
ress.  bom  in  London,  England,  in  1849;  died  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1821,  and 
in  New  York  city  March  24, 1887.  She  was  one  to  those  of  the  priesthood  two  years  later, 
of  four  sisters,  idl  of  whom  have  made  reputa-  During  the  first  four  years  of  his  ministry  he 
tions  in  the  theatrical  profession.  She  made  was  in  charge  of  a  church  in  Williamsborough, 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  Bradford,  N.  C,  acting  in  the  mean  time  also  as  chief 
England,  in  1865,  and  her  first  American  ap-  missionary  of  the  diocese.  In  1826  he  re- 
pearance  in  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Philndel-  moved  to  Hillsborough,  and  founded  St.  Mat- 
phia,  Pa.,  in  the  burlesque  of^^Lucretia  Bor-  thew's  Church,  where  he  labored  till  1837, 
ffia,*'  April  12, 1869.  After  the  return  of  the  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  and  Professor 
Lydia  Thompson  troupe,  with  which  she  had  of  Belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  North 
been  playing,  to  England,  she  joined  Bice's  Carolina.  After  a  congenial  and  fruitful  serv- 
Evangeline  company,  and  appeared  in  the  ice  of  twelve  years  in  this  institution,  he  was 
principal  rSle,  Gabriel,  with  much  success,  unexpectedly  elected  first  bishop  of  the  dio- 
At  this  time  Nat  C.  Goodwin  was  playing  the  oese  of  Mississippi  in  1849,  and  on  Feb.  24, 
part  of  the  Dutch  policeman,  and  an  attach-  1850,  was  consecrated  in  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
ment  sprang  up  between  them,  which  resulted  Jackson.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred 
in  their  marriage  on  June  24, 1877.  The  same  upon  him  in  1846  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
year  slie  joined  Willie  Edouin's  company  in  sylvania,  and  afterward  that  of  LL.  D.  by  the 
Hoston,  reappearing  in  the  plays  in  which  she  University  of  North  Carolina, 
had  won  general  popularity.  After  leaving  QsttUy  11et4«re  P.,  an  American  naval  offi- 
this  company  she  and  her  husband  formed  one  cer,  bom  in  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1809;  died 
of  their  own,  and  appeared  in  the  large  cities  in  JafPrey,  N.  H.,  Aug.  80, 1887.  He  was  sp- 
in ^*  Cruets  and  Hobbies.*'  Mrs.  Goodwin  was  pointed  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
highly  esteemed  socially.  navy  from  Vermont  Nov.  1,  1826,  promoted 

€reM,  diaries,  an  American  naval  officer,  to  passed-midshipman  in  1882,  commissioned 
born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  Oct.  17,  1812;  as  lieutenant  Dec.  20,  1887,  commander  Sept. 
died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  7,  1887.  He  14,  1865,  captain  July  16,  1862,  commodore 
entered  the  navy  May  1,  1826,  and  was  or-  July  24,  1867,  rear-admiral  May  24,  1872,  and 
dered  to  the  receiving-ship  "Independence,"  placed  on  the  retired  list  Nov.  1,  1871.  Dur- 
at  Boston,  the  same  year.  He  was  on  duty  on  ing  the  Mexican  War  he  was  a  lieutenant  on 
the  "Erie,"  West  India  squadron,  1827-28;  the  frigate  "  Congress,"  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
sloop  "  Peacock,"  West  Indies,  1829-'81 ;  pro-  ron,  and  for  six  months  had  command  of  the 
moted  to  passed  midshipman  April  28,  1882;  land  forces  at  Mazatlan.  In  1864,  while  in 
New  York  station,  1881-'84 ;  frigate  "  Bran-  command  of  the  "  San  Jacinto,"  he  was  left  in 
dywine,"  Pacific  squadron,  1884-^87;  com-  command  of  the  Eastern  Gulf  squadron,  on  the 
missioned  as  lieutenant  March  8,  1887;  sloop  return  of  Rear- Admiral  Bailey  to  the  United 
"Levant,"  West  Indies,  1888;  receiving- ship  States,  and  in  1865,  while  commanding  the 
at  New  York,  1889-40;  sloop  "Falmouth,"  " Richmond,"  of  the  Western  Gulf  squadron, 
home  squadron,  1841-^48 ;  steamer  "  Union,"  protected  the  troops  that  were  being  landed 
Norfolk,  1847;  steamer  "Michigan,"  on  the  for  the  attack  upon  Mobile.  He  commanded 
lakes,  1848-'60;  steamer  "Fulton,"  1852;  re-  the  Pensacola  Navy-yard  in  1868-70. 
ceiving-ship  "Ohio,"  at  Boston,  1858-^56;  CreonrMd,  Jahi,  an  American  lawyer,  born 
commissioned  as  commander  Sept.  14,  1855;  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  6,  1798;  died  in 
navy-yard  at  New  York,  1857-'68  ;  light-  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Deo.  11,  1887.  In  1810  his 
house  inspector  at  Bufifalo,  1868-'61.  On  July  father  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  two 
16,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  as  captain  years  afterward  placed  John  in  the  office  of 
while  in  command  of  the  "Jamestown,"  and  Aaron  Burr,  where  he  studied  law  for  five 
subsequently  took  part  in  the  blockade  off  Sa-  years.    In  1819  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
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practicing  in  New  York  city  till  1828,  when  he  erected  the  first  type-foundry  in  Canada,  and 

settled  in  Brooklyn.    In  1887  he  was  appoint-  supplied  the  funds  to  establish  one  in  the  city 

ed  a  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of  Mexico,  but  his  plans  and  capital  were 

afterward  an  examiner  in  Chancery  and  a  6u-  stolen  by  the  Mexican  consul  in  New  York,  to 

preme  Court  commissioner.    When  the  City  whom  he  had  intrusted  them.    He  was  also 

Court  of  Brooklyn  was  organized,  in  1840,  he  interested  in  several  foundries  in  England, 
was  elected  the  first  judge,  holding  the  office       HagM,  WUUaii,  clergyman,  bom  in  PeQiam, 

for  five  years,  when  he  declined  a  renomini^  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1808;  died  in 

tion  and  resumed  his  practice.    He  drew  up  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 1887.    He  was  gradn- 

the  original  charter  of  the  city,  and  was  large-  ated  at  Hamilton  in  1826,  and,  after  studying 

ly  instrumental  in  securing  the  appointment  of  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  for  a  year, 

A  commission  to  license  ferries  between  New  was  graduated  at  Newton  Theological  Instlta- 

York  and  Brooklyn.    Judge  Greenwood  was  tion  in  1829.    On  Oct.  20,  1827,  he  was  or- 

one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  vice-president  dained  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in 

of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  a  found-  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1881  entered  upon  the 

er  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  and  an  pastorate  of  the  Jirst  Baptist  Church  in  Bos- 

incorporator  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  ton.    In  1887  he  became  pastor  of  the  first 

GrifliB,  SiHMl  ?•}  an  American  navigator.  Baptist  Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  but  re- 
born in  Savannah,  6a.,  in  1826;  died  in  As-  turned  to  Boston  in  1840  to  the  charge  of  the 
pin  wall,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  July  4, 1887.    He  Federal  Street  Church.    He  subsequently  held 
was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval  pastorates  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  (1848-'50) ; 
Academy  first  in  a  class  of  sixty,  and  served  i^ewark,    N.  J.  (1850-''63) ;   Albany,   N.  Y. 
throughout  the  Mexican  War  on  the  United  (1868-'58) ;  New  York  city  (1858-'62),  return- 
States  frigate  "  Savannah,^^  then  attached  to  ing  thence  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  for 
the  Pacific  squadron,  which  took  possession  of  seven  years.    He  was  elected  in  1869  Professor 
California  and  held  it  till  the  close  of  the  war.  of  Homiletics  in  the  Baptist  Theolc^cal  Semi- 
His  skill  as  a  navigator  being  recognized  at  an  nary,  Chicago,  occupying  that  chair  about  one 
early  age,  an  extra  hazardous  duty  was  as-  year,  and  then  accepting  a  charge  in  Orange, 
signed  to  him  in  1849,  when  he  was  appointed  N.  J.    His  last  pastorate  was  on  WoUaston 
to  command  the  United  States  brig  ^^Kescue,^'  Heights,  near  Boston,  where  he  was  in  1876- 
which,  with  the  **  Advance,"  formed  the  first  *87,  making  the  aggregate  duration  of  his  sev- 
United  States  Arctic  exnedition,  fitted  out  at  eral  charges  in  that  city  and  its  suburbs  nearly 
the  expense  of  the  late  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  to  thirty-five  years.    He  received  the  degree  of 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.    This  expedition  D.  D.  from  Brown  in  1849,  and  from  Harvard 
secured  the  first  traces  of  the  lost  English  ex-  in  1663.    Dr.  Hague  was  a  trustee  of  the  for- 
plorer,  and  both  Capt.  Grififin  and  Lieut.  De  mer  university  from  1837  until  his  death,  also 
Haven  were  personally  decorated  by  Queen  of  Yassar  College  from  its  incorporation,  and 
Victoria  for  their  services.    During  the  civil  of  Columbian  University  in  Washington,  D.  0. 
war  he  was  detailed,  at  New  Orleans,  to  col-  Besides  numerous   occasional    addbresses  and 
lect  a  fieet  for  Gen.  Banks^s  Red  River  expedi-  orations,  including  discourses  on  the  life  and 
tion,  and  rendered  other  efficient  service  to  the  character  of  John  Quincy  Adams  (1848),  Ado- 
national  military  and  naval  commanders  in  niram   Judson    (1851),    and    John    Overton 
that  section.     He  subsequently  entered  the  Choules  (1856),  he  published  ^^  Historical  Dis- 
eraploy  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Cora-  course  on  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
pany,  and  commanded,  as  commodore,  sue-  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Providence,  R.  L, 
cessive  steamers  of  their  fieet  till  1882,  taking  November  7, 1889  "  (Boston,  1889) ;  '*  Guide  to 
the  palatial  steamer  ^*  City  of  Tokio"  around  Conversation,  on  the  Gospel  of  John'^  (Bos- 
Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco.    During  the  last  ton,  1840) ;  **  Eipht  Views  of  Baptism  "  (1841) ; 
four  years  of  his  life  he  was  employed  at  As-  *^  The  Baptist  Church  transplanted  from  the 
pin  wall,  superintending  a  large  contract  on  the  Old  World  to  the  New ''  (New  York,  1846) ; 
Panama  Canal.  *'*'  Conversational  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel 

Gaerin,  Thonas  Jt,  an  American  manufacturer,  of  Matthew  ^'  (1851)  ;  ^^  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ^* 

bom  in  Davenport,  Devonshire,  England,  in  (1851);    *^ Christianity    and    Statesmanship" 

1799 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  31,  1887.  (1855),    enlarged    edition,     Boston,     1865)  ; 

He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1822,  and  ''  Home  Life ''  (1865) ;   ''  The  Self-sustaining 

soon  afterward  was  engaged  as  a  publisher  in  Character  of  the  New-Testament  Christianity  " 

New  York  city,  reprinting,  in  the  cheap  form  (Philadelphia,  1871) ;  and  *'  Christian  Grcat- 

of  his  "Republic  of  Letters,"  the  works  of  ness  in  the  Minister"  (Boston,   1880).    His 

many  of  the  noted  novelists  of  Europe,  in-  latest  work,  completed  a  few  days  before  his 

eluding  those  of  bir  Walter  Scott.    This  occu-  death,    was   ii^sued    posthumously    as   "  Life 

pation  led  him  to  become  interested  in  type-  Notes ;   or.  Fifty  Years'  Outlook  "  (Boston, 

founding,  and  it  was  he  who  furnished  the  1887),  and  is  a  volume  of  reminiscences. 
elder  Bennett  the  type  used  on  the  first  "New       Harrlngtm,  Hory  F«9  an  American  educator, 

York  Herald."    His  foundry,  on  Gold  Street,  bom  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1813 ;   died  in 

was  sold  to  James  Conner,  and  became  the  Keene,  N.  H.,  Sept.  19,  1887.    He  was  graclu- 

nucleus  of  a  large  establishment.    Mr.  Guerin  ated  at  Harvard  in  1834,  became  a  Unitarian 
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minister,  and  filled  pastorates  in  Lawrence  and  ceired  an  editorial  appointment  on  **  The  San 
Cambridge,  Mass.  He  took  an  active  interest  Francisco  News-Letter."  He  attracted  the  at- 
in  the  edncational  systems  of  those  cities,  and,  tention  of  the  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmsf^o  dor- 
while  preaching  regularly,  served  as  a  member  ing  a  lecturing  tour  of  the  latter  in  California, 
of  both  school  boaj^s,  and  also  as  superintend-  and  was  induced  to  remove  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
ent  of  schools  in  the  latter  city.  In  1864  he  where  he  became  an  editorial  writer  and  book- 
was  appointed  soperintendent  of  public  schools  reviewer  for  the  Brooklyn  ^^  Eagle."  His  writ- 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  held  the  office  ings  revealed  a  wide  familiarity  with  English 
continuously  until  his  death.  He  began  con-  literature  and  the  theological  thought  of  the 
tributing  to  magazines  eariy  in  life,  confining  day.  Among  his  literary  remains  is  the  manu- 
himself  almost  wholly  to  educational  topics,  script  of  a  book  entitled  *' Six  Modem  Ilumor- 
and,  when  he  accepted  the  snperintendency  at  ists,"  which  he  completed  in  1881. 
New  Bedford,  he  had  estabkshed  a  national  Haariigw^  DavM  fltoiley,  an  American  soldier, 
reputation  by  his  writings  on  that  subject,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1842 ;  died 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  published  a  spell-  there,  April  5,  1887.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
ing-book,  and  completed  a  school  history.  civil  war  he  entered  the  National  service,  and 
Barilfl,  Jehn  Woley,  an  American  lawyer,  he  was  continually  in  the  field  till  the  close  of 
born  in  Virginia  in  1808 ;  died  in  Galveston,  the  war,  participating  in  many  of  the  battles  in 
Texas,  April  1,  1887.  He  was  educated  for  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  engaged, 
the  bar  in  his  native  State,  and  removed  to  At  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  all  the  officers 
Texas  in  1837,  settling  in  Brazoria,  the  most  of  his  company  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 

Sopulous  coQuty  at  that  time.  He  achieved  four  color- bearers  were  successively  shot  down, 
iitinction  in  nis  profession  during  the  exist-  While  the  engagement  was  at  its  height  he  was 
ence  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  and  when  it  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  color  company, 
was  organized  as  a  State  of  the  Federal  Union  and  at  great  peril  preserved  the  flags.  He  was 
was  appointed  its  first  attorney-generaL  serv-  wounded  in  a  charge  at  Spottsylvania  Court- 
ing a  second  term  by  reappointment.  He  was  House  in  May,  1864,  and  upon  his  recovery  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  several  times,  and  detailed  as  adjutant  of  his  regiment,  continuing 
served  on  the  commission  that  revised  the  in  that  office  till  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1878 
State  laws  and  formulated  the  present  penal  Gov.  Hartranft  appointed  him  Assistant  Adiu- 
code  and  the  code  of  criminal  and  civil  pro-  tant-General  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  occupied 
oedure  of  the  State.  the  office  through  all  the  changes  of  adminis- 

Barilfl,  Winfaoi  Lsgaiy  an  American  clergyman,  tration  till  his  death, 
bora  in  Mansfield,  O.,  Nov.  4,  1817 ;  died  in  Hathwi,  Hciry  H*,  an  American  hotel-keeper. 
New  York  city,  Sept.  2, 1887.  He  united  with  bom  in  Greenfield,  N.  T.,  Nov.  28,  1818 ;  died 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1884,  was  in  Saratoga,  N.  T.,  Feb.  20,  1887.  He  received 
licensed  to  preach  in  1836,  and  joined  the  an  academic  education,  and,  removing  to  Sara- 
Michigan  Conference,  which  then  included  the  toga,  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  from 
northern  part  of  Ohio,  in  1887.  Having  re-  1839  till  1849.  He  was  among  the  first  to  take 
ceived  a  thorough  training  at  Norwalk  i^mi-  advantage  of  the  mineral  springs,  and  to  en- 
nary  in  the  classic  languages  and  mathematics,  gage  in  the  hotel  business,  becoming  one  of  the 
he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  owners  of  the  old  Congress  Hall,  which  was 
University  in  1845,  and  principal  of  Baldwin  burned  in  1865,  and  replaced  with  the  present 
Institute  in  1848.  In  1852  he  was  elected  Pro-  structure,  opened  in  1868.  In  the  latter  year, 
fessor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  while  workmen  were  digging  for  the  founda- 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  in  1860  Assist-  Uon  of  a  business  block,  a  new  spring  was  dis- 
ant  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  covered,  which  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Missionary  Society,  holding  the  latter  office  till  Hathorn  Spring,  and  owned  and  managed  by 
1872,  when  he  was  elected  bishop.  After  his  Mr.  Hathora  and  his  family.  He  was  super- 
elevation to  the  episcopate  he  visited  Japan,  visor  of  Saratoga  four  years,  elected  sheriff 
China,  India,  Turkey,  Italy,  Switzeriand,  Ger*  of  the  county  in  1858  and  1862,  and  member 
many,  and  Scandinavia,  inspecting  and  direct-  of  Congress  in  1872-74. 
ing  the  Methodist  missions  in  those  countries.  Hiycs.  Jehn  Lsri,  lawyer,  bora  in  South  Ber- 
He  traveled  through  every  State  and  Territory  wick,  lie.,  April  18, 1812 ;  died  in  Cambridge, 
in  the  Union,  and  circumnavigated  the  globe.  Mass.,  April  18,  1887.  Ue  was  graduated  at 
Bishop  Harris  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  Dartmouth  in  1831,  and  then  studied  law  at 
from  Allegheny  College  in  1856,  and  that  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  1885  he  was  ad- 
LL.  D.  from  Baldwin  University  in  1870.  mitted  to  the  bar  and  settled  in  Portsmouth, 
Harrey.  WilHaB  Street,  an  American  jouraalist,  Me.,  where  he  followed  his  profession,  and  for 
bora  in  tx>ndon,  England,  Dec.  11,  1834;  died  a  time  was  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Courts 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  1887.  He  was  for  the  District  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
educated  for  the  Church,  but  after  graduation  called  in  1846  to  become  general  manager  of 
at  Oxford  his  mind  changed  and  he  became  a  the  Katahdin  Iron  Works,  but  the  British  free- 
writer  for  the  press  and  a  teacher  in  Binning-  trade  tariff  of  that  year  mined  the  project, 
ham.  In  1865  he  came  to  the  United  States,  In  1851  he  moved  to  Washington,  where  he 
aettling  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he  re-  was  employed  by  the  Canadian  Goveroment  as 
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its  counsel  in  the  advooacy  of  the  reciprocity  in  many  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts  and  in 
treaty.    He  organized  and  was  Secretary  of  the  classical  concerts  of  Thomas  and  Damrosch, 
the  Mexican,  Rio  Grande,  and  Pacific  Railway  and  appeared  in  oil  the  concerts  of  the  Charch 
Company,  and  in  1854  obtained  a  charter  from  Mnsic.  Association,  besides  those  of  other  so- 
the  Mexican  Government  that  authorized  the  cieties.     Latterly  she  had  given  much  of  her 
construction  of  a  railroad  across  that  country,  time  to  the  musical  instruction  of  young  ladie^ 
Mr.  Hayes  was  one  of  the  marshals  that  rode  and  was  winning  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher 
beside  the  carriage  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  his  when  she  was  bitten  by  a  dog  in  the  snmmer 
first  inauguration,  and  in  1861  was  appointed  of  1886,  and  her  neirons  system  sustained  a 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Patent-OflSce.    This  place  shock  from  which  she  never  recovered.  Aban- 
he  held  until  1865  when,  on  the  organization  doning  all  else,  she  sang  with  the  choir  till  she 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Mannfact-  became  too  feeble  to  leave  her  house,  and  passed 
urers,  he  became  its  secretary,  and  continued  away  in  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
so  until  his  death.    In  1822  he  was  appointed       HoDlday,  Ben,  an  Amencan  pioneer,  bom  in 
president  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Mr.  Hayes  Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  in  1819;  died  in  Port- 
collected  and  mounted  a  cabinet  of  birds,  made  land,  Ore.,  July  8,  1887.    While  a  mere  youth 
a  herbarium,  and  studied  geology  in  the  library  he  removed  to  Leavenworth,  Ran.,  and  became 
and  field.    In  1843  he  read  a  paper  before  the  a  leader  in  the  rugged  life  of  that  section*    At 
American  Association  of  Geologists  and  Natu-  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  established 
ralists,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  on  **  Gla-  himself  as  a  contractor,  purchasing  the  various 
ciers,^'  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  impor-  materials  required  by  the  subsistence,  military, 
tant  contribution,  up  to  that  time,  on  glacial  and  Indian  departments.    With  the  proceeds 
phenomena  in  relation  to  geology.    He  was  of  this  business  he  ooened  mercantile  houses  in 
elected  a  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Nat-  Salt  Lake  City  and  oan  Francisco,  and  bought 
ural  History  in  1845,  and  was  connected  with  out  the  Brigham  Young  express,  with  which 
other  scientific  bodies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Federal  authorities  had  refused  to  renew  a 
In  1860  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  contract  for  mail  transportation  after  the  Mor- 
Dartmouth.    He  edited  the  ^*  United  States  In-  mon  war  of  1857-58.    Mr.  HoUiday  had  no 
dustrial  Directory  "  and  the  ^'  Bulletin  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  a  valuable  contract  with 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,^'  the  Government,  and  his  mail  and  overland 
of  which  he  was  also  the  principal  contributor,  express  was  for  the  next  ten  years  the  connect- 
His  writings,  which  are  both  scientific  and  po-  ing-link  between  the  frontier  States  of  the 
litical,  include  nearly  one  hundred  titles,  among  West  and  the  Pacific  coast.    To  facilitate  the 
which  are  ^^  Report  on  North  American  In-  speedy  delivery  of  important  business  letters 
dians^';  *^  Jackson's  Vindication  as  the  Dis-  and  newspapers,  he  organized  the  **pony  ex- 
coverer  of  AnsBsthetics " ;  "  Sketch  of  Ma-  press,"  for  which  stations    were  opened  at 
ryland  Geology "  ;  ^'  Sheep  Industry  in  the  regular  intervals  over  an  uninhabited  stretch 
South  " ;  and  very  many  papers  on  wool-grow-  of  country  2,000  miles  across,  relays  of  horses 
ing  and  wool-manufacture,  as  well  as  on  its  were  kept  at  each  station,  and  daring  riders  at 
relations  to  the  tariff  issues.  He  also  published  every  third  station.    The  trip  from  San  Fran- 
**  Reminiscences  of  the  Free-soil  Movement  in  cisco  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was  thus  made  in  ten 
New  Hampshire  "  (1845),  that  attracted  much  days.    Mr.  Holliday's  mail  pay  from  the  Gov- 
attention,  he  himself  drawing  up  the  call  for  emment  on  the  overland  route  soon  amounted 
the  first  convention  of  Independent  Democrats,  to  $150,000  a  year,  and  the  income  from  his 
when  Senator  John  P.  Hale  withdrew  from  stages  to  $1,500  a  day.    He  invested  largely  in 
the  Democratic  party ;  also,  '*  Corolla  Hym-  cattle-raising,  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
norum  Sacrorum, '  a  selection  of  Latin  hymns  famed  Ophir  mine  in  Nevada,  and  established 
of  the  early  and  middle  ages  (Boston,  1887).  steamship-lines  between  San  Francisco   and 
Henne,  AntMla,  an  American  singer,  born  in  Portland,  Oregon,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1850;  died  in  New  York  Australia.    By  1866  his  wealth  was  estimated 
city,  July  18, 1887.     While  yet  a  child  she  dis-  at  $10,000,000.    In  1868  he  sold  his  overland 
tinguished  herself  by  singing  in  concerts  and  mail  route  to  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  for  $850,- 
operas  in  her  native  city,  where  her  father  was  000,  removed  to  Portland,  and  began  building 
employed  as  a  teacher  of  languages  in  the  pub-  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad.    With  his 
lie  schools,  appearing  in  *^  Der  Freischntz ''  as  income  from  the  Ophir  mine  he  purchased  a 
early  as  her  twelfth  year.    In  1865  she  re-  farm  in  Westchester  County,  N.  i .,  to  which 
moved  to  New  York  city  for  the  purpose  of  he  gave  the  name  of  Ophir,  and  expended 
vocal  study,  and,  while  under  the  tuition  of  about  $1,000,000  on  the  erection  of  a  stately 
Signer  Muzio,  sang   in   Theodore  Thomases  castle  and  the  beautifying  of  the  grounds.    He 
symphony  soirees  in  the  season  of  1866.    In  met  with  serious  losses  in  the  panic  of  1873, 
1869  she  went  to  Europe,  studying  two  years  abandoned  Ophir  farm,  and  retired  to  Port- 
in  Florence,  and  returning  to  New  York  in  land.      One    of   his   daughters   became   the 
1871,  having  been  engaged  as  contralto  for  the  Comtesse   de    Pourtales,    and    another    the 
choir  of  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  Baroness  de  Bussidre. 

where  she  sang  till  two  months  previous  to  her       Hraieg,  Hairy  Aagistis,  an  American  librarian, 

death.    During  this  engagement  she  took  part  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  10, 1812;  died  in 
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Albany,  N.  T.,  Not.  8, 1887.    He  was  gradn-  which  he  obtained  prizes  from  the  Massachu- 

ated  at  Amherst  in  1880,  and,  after  a  two-  setts  Horticnltaral  Society.      He  began  tlie 

years^    course   in  theology  in  the   Andover  collection  in  1844  of  all  kinds  of  cherry,  plum, 

Theolo^cal  Seminary,  he  took  a  two-years'  peach,  apple,  and  pear  trees  that  were  attain* 

course  m  medicine  at  Yale.    He  went  to  Paris,  able,  ana  in  time  the  whole  numbered  over 

France,  in  1885,  began  the  study  of  Arabio  1,500  of  proved  fertility.    He  was  a  member 

under  De  Say,  and  was  ordained  as  a  mission-  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for 

ary  of  the  Eglise  Reformee,  being  assigned  to  fifty-fiTe  years,  an  authority  on  fruits,  flowers, 

the  Turkish  field.    In  the  following  year  he  and  agriculture  generally,  and  the  author  of 

joined  the  American  Board  in  Constantinople,  **  The  Fruits  of  America'^  (begun  in  1847),  the 

laboring  there  till  1850.    He  was  then  ap«  illustrations  for  which  were  made  from  his 

Eointed  assistant  dragoman  in  the  American  own  sketches, 
legation  to  the  Porte,  holding  the  office  for  Htwiaii,  Baboi  Saatbw«rfh,  an  American 
three  years,  and  acting  as  charge  d*qffaire$  clergyman,  bom  in  New  York  city  Nov.  9, 
for  one  year.  In  1858  he  returned  to  the  1820 ;  died  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  8,  1887. 
United  States,  in  1854  was  appointed  assistant  He  received  a  primary  education  in  France, 
librarian  of  the  New  York  State  Library  at  was  graduated  at  St  PauVs  College,  Long  Isl- 
Albany,  and  in  1862,  upon  the  death  of  Alfred  and,  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  and  took  a  partial  course 
B.  Street,  the  librarian,  succeeded  to  the  head  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
of  the  library  staff.  He  was  the  author  of  nu-  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York  city, 
merous  books  on  oriental  and  historical  sub-  which  he  left  to  assist  Bi«hop  Eerfoot,  of  the 
Jects,  edited  the  papers  of  Govs.  Clinton  and  diocese  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  the  organ- 
Tompkins  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  translated  ization  of  St.  James  College,  Maryland.  He 
important  Arabic  and  Persian  works,  and  saw  was  employed  in  this  task  nearly  a  year,  and 
the  library  increase  from  80,000  to  185,000  then,  on  being  released  by  the  bishop,  went 
volumes  during  his  connection  with  it.  He  abroad,  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in  travel, 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Columbia  much  of  it  in  the  Holy  Land.  On  his  return 
College  in  1878.  he  resumed  his  theological  studies,  and  was 
H0^  Jaaes  Bama,  an  American  journalist,  graduated  in  1845.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
bom  in  Norfolk,  Ya.,  March  28,  1827;  died  in  ordered  a  deacon  and  in  the  following  year  a 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Sept.  15, 1887.  He  was  a  grand-  priest,  and  became  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
son  of  Commodore  James  Barron  and  a  nephew  Forbes,  New  York.  The  congregation  of  the 
of  Commodore  Samuel  Barron,  and  was  edu-  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  sprang  from  a 
cated  for  the  profession  of  law,  which  he  fol-  Sunday-school  held  in  a  private  residence,  its 
lowed  for  several  years,  leaving  it  for  a  service  growth  attracted  friends  oy  whom  a  church- 
of  three  years  as  secretary  to  his  uncle  Just  edifice  was  erected  in  1847,  and  Mr.  Howland 
previous  to  the  civil  war.  In  1861  he  enlisted  was  called  to  the  rectorship.  Under  his  gnid- 
m  the  Confederate  army,  in  which  he  attained  ance  during  the  ensuing  twenty  years  the  num- 
the  rank  of  captain,  immediately  after  the  ber  of  communicants  increased  from  20  to  over 
war  he  became  a  newspaper  editor,  and  was  400,  and  the  Sunday-school  attained  a  mem- 
connected  with  the  Norfolk  **  Day-Book  "  and  bership  of  450  children.  In  1868  he  was  called 
the  Norfolk  **  Virginian,"  till  1879,  when  he  to  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly 
established  the  Norfolk  "  Landmark,**  which  Rest,  then  being  organized.  The  church  edi- 
he  published  and  edited  until  his  death.  Be-  fice  and  the  adjoining  houses  were  buiU  under 
sides  his  editorial  labors,  Mr.  Hope  had  made  his  supervision,  and  largely  fy*om  his  personal 
a  reputation  as  a  poet  He  wrote  the  ode  for  means,  as  he  desired  to  have  the  architecture 
the  unyeilinff  of  the  statue  of  Washington  in  of  the  latter  harmonize  with  that  of  the  church. 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  1858,  and  that  for  the  The  new  church  was  de<licatcd  in  1869,  with 
Yorktown  Centennial  in  1881.  A  few  days  himself  as  rector,  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Conrad  as 
before  his  death  he  finished  a  poem,  written  at  assistant.  A  few  years  ago  a  stroke  of  paraly- 
the  request  of  Gov.  Lee,  to  be  read  at  the  lay-  sis  admonished  him  to  withdraw  from  active 
ing  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  pastoral  work,  and  from  that  time  till  his  sec- 
monument  in  Richmond  on  Oct.  27,  1887.  ond  and  fatal  attack  he  sought  to  recover  hia 
Harey^  Chartos  H.,  an  American  pomoloj^ist,  strength  by  travel  and  recreation.  He  received 
bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  October,  1810 ;  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Columbia  College, 
died  there  Sept.  1,  1887.  He  began  his  active  New  York  city,  in  1868. 
work  in  the  interest  of  pomology  and  flori-  Hiney,  Joha,  an  American  life-saver,  bom  in 
culture  when  but  twenty-one  years  old,  and  Castle  Mnrtha,  Ireland,  in  1824;  died  in  New 
founded  the  "Horticultural  Magazine,**  of  York  city,  June  21,  1887.  He  emigrated  to 
which  he  was  editor  for  thirty-five  years.  In  New  York  city  in  1847,  and,  after  following 
1838,  by  means  of  hybridization,  he  secured  several  humble  occupations  for  three  years, 
the  seeds  from  which  he  afterward  raised  *Hhe  became  a  longshoreman.  From  1850  till 
Boston  pine  **  and  *'  Hovey*s  seedling  **  straw-  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  he  waa  con- 
berries;  in  1835  he  began  the  hybridization  stantly  on  duty  along  the  water-front  of  New 
of  camellias;  in  1838  that  of  Indian  azalias;  York  city.  On  April  17,  1852,  he  saved  from 
and  in  1845  that  of  Japanese  lilies,  for  all  of  drowning  Miss  Ellen  Dooney,  whom  he  after* 
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ward  married.    This  was  his  first  feat  as  a  the  intention  of  founding  an  institution  similar 
Ufe-saver.    Up  to  Sept.  10,  1886,  he  had  an  to  Oberlin  College,  hut  in  this  he  was  onsac- 
official  record  of  having  saved  thirty -four  lives,  cessful,  owing  to  the  general  financial  depres- 
although  it  was  claimed  for  him  that  the  actual  sion.    The  ensuing  thirteen  years  he  passed  in 
number  was  much  larger.    He  received  nearly  home-missionary  work  at  his  own  expense, 
thirty  medals  for  his  heroism,  one  of  which  becoming  regularly  settled  in  May,  1858,  as 
was  awarded  by  Congress,  three  were  presented  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bloom- 
by  South  Street  merchants,  and  one  by  the  ington,  HI.    He  resigned  this  charge  two  years 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani-  later,  and  went  to  Kansas  to  lal^r  in  aid  of 
mals,  for  rescuing  two  horses  from  die  North  the  anti-slavery  cause.     He  was  engaged  in 
river.    In  1886,  while  Sir  Alfred  Goolis  was  this  service  at  his  own  expense  till  1861,  when 
visiting   the  United    States,   he   became  ac«  he  was  induced  to  return  to  pastoral  work  in 
quainted  with  John  Hussey,  and,  impressed  Illinois,  where  he  officiated  for  one  year  in  £im- 
with  his  record  as  a  life-saver,  endeavored  to  wood,  and  five  in  Maiden,  returning  to  Kansas 
secure  for  him  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  in  1868.    Of  his  publish^  works  **  Lost  Israel 
Society  of  England.    But  in  this  he  was  un-  Found ''  (1886)  is  best  known, 
successful,  owmg  to  the  fact,  as  communicated       Jewdl,  James  Stewart^  an  American  physician, 
to  Mr.  Hussey  in  April,  1887,  that  he  had  re-  bom  in  Galena,  HI.,  Sept.  8,  1837;  died  in 
nounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  and  had  Chicago,  111.,  April  18,  1887.    He  was  gradn- 
noi  saved  the  life  of  a  British  subject.    On  aied  at  Chicago  Medical  Ocdlege  in  1860,  and 
June  2  he  was  shot  by  a  policeman,  and  he  two  years  later  settled  in  Chicago,  where  he 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  nineteen  continued  in  practice  till  his  death.    In  1864 
days  afterward.  he  was  appointed   Professor  of  Anatomy  in 

Hatchiwn.  Joseph  €•,  an  American  physician,  Chicago  Medical  College,  serving  as  such  till 

born  in  Old  Franklin,  Howard  County,  Mo.,  1869,  when  he  resign^  to  devote  his  time 

Feb.  22,  1827 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  wholly  to  practice.    In  1872,  however,  he  ac- 

17,  1887.    He  was  educated  in  the  University  cepted  the  professorship  of  nervous  and  men- 

of  Missouri  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  tal  diseases  in  the  college.    His  practice  was 

being  graduated  at  the  latter  as  a  physician  in  constantly  increasing,  and   he  was  subject  to 

1848.    He  practiced  his  profession  in  Missouri  many  calls  from  the  courts  as  an  expert  wit- 

till  1853,  wnen  he  settled  in  Brooklyn,  where  ness,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  and  his  own 

he   resided  thereafter.    During   the   cholera  physical  wedcnesses,  he  occupied  the  professor^s 

epidemic  of  1854  he  was  in  charge  of  the  chair  till   his  death,   conducted   a  quarterly 

cholera  hospital  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  disappear-  medical  journal,  the  columns  of  which  were 

ance  of  which  he  resumed  practice  in  his  fecial  devoted  to  the  disoussion  of  his  specialties, 

field,  operative  surgery,  and  soon  attained  high  and  maintained  corresponding  membership  in 

rank  among  American  surgeons.    In  1860  he  many  literary  and  scientifie  societies, 
was   appointed  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the       JohutoiL  Ardtlbald,  an  American  composer, 

Long  Island  College  Hospital,  occupying  the  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1881 ;   died  there 

chair   till  1867.     He  founded  the  Brooklyn  Aug.  31,  1887.    In  early  life  he  was  a  mer- 

Orthopedic  Hospital,  and  was  its  surgeon -in-  chant  tailor.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 

chief  for  several  years.    He  was  appointed  a  he  raised  a  company  and  went  to  the  field  as  a 

Health  Commissioner  of  Brooklyn  in  1878,  and  captain  in  the  Sixty-Second  New  York  Volan- 

served  .for  three  years,  devoting  his  skill  to  teers,  serving  under  Gen.  McClellan,  and  taking 

the  sanitary  improvement  of   the  city.    Dr.  part  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaksw   On  his  return 

Hutchison  was  a  member  of  the  Kings  County  from  the  army  he  established  himself  in  tbo 

Medical  Society  and  its  president  in  1864,  a  bnsiness  of  soiling  horses  and  carriages  at  auc- 

member  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society,  of  tion.    He  was  well  known  as  a  musical  com- 

the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  and  a  poser,  many  of  his  songs  and  compositions 

Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  obtaining  wide  celebrity.     Among  his  most 

and  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  International  popular  works  were  the*  words  and  music  of 

Medical  Congresses  in  Philadelphia,  1867,  and  "Alone,  and  Oh!    So  Lonely f"  and  "The 

London,  1881.    In  1880  the  University  of  Mis-  Toilers,"  the  cantata  "  Ossian's  Address  to  the 

souri  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Sun,"  the  musical  score  of  a  "  Te  Deum,"  and 

Ingersell,  Elihn  Parsons,  an  American  clergy-  the  music  of  that  famous  song  ^'^  Baby  Mine.'* 

man,  born  in  Lee,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1804;  died  He  was  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Harmonic 

in  Springfield,  Clay  County,  Kan.,  March  29,  Society  for  many  years,  and  vice-president  of 

1887.     He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1832,  the  Metropolitan  Musical  Club, 
studied  for  a  year  in  Auburn  Theological  Semi-        Kollodi,  Isaac  S.,  an  American    clergyman^ 

nary  and  for  a  year  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  bom  in  Kockland,  Me.,  in  1832;  died  in  New 

and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Congrega-  Whatcom,  Washington  Territory,  Dec.  9, 1887. 

tional  Church  in  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Dec.  22,  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Amariah  Eallooh, 

1834.    The  following  year  he  accepted  a  call  who  established  and   officiated  in  the  First 

to  Oberlin  College,  remaining  there  nearly  five  Baptist  Church  in  Rockland,  Me.,  for  seventeen 

years,  in  part  engaged  as  Professor  of  Sacred  years,  and  died  near  San  Francisco  in  1851. 

Music.    In  1840  he  removed  to  Michigan,  with  Isaac  was  educated  by  bis  father  for  the  minis- 
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try  of  tbe  BaptlBt  Cbaroh,  and  was  ordained  drawings  of  elaborate  and  accurate  execution 
in  Rockland.  He  became  |>a8tor  of  the  Tern-  as  well  as  of  exquisite  beauty  bad  already  been 
pie  Society  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1855,  identified  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
himself  with  the  Know-Nothing  movement,  ftemiy  Marj  J«n|^klM|  an  American  educa- 
and,  after  bearing  a  conspicuous  part  in  a  noted  tor,  bom  in  Ftum,  Germany,  in  18^ ;  died  in 
scandal  case,  resTgued  his  charge,  removed  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  1887.  She  received 
Kansas,  and  entered  into  a  law-partnership,  a  superior  educati(»n  in  her  native  town,  be- 
lle preached  in  New  York  city  in  1861-*64,  ocming  proticient  in  several  languages.  '  In 
again  went  to  Kansas,  and,  shortly  before  1844  she  entered  the  convent  of  the  bisters  of 
Denis  Kearney  started  his  sand-lots  movement,  St.  Mary  in  Namur,  Bel^um,  and  through  her 
settled  in  San  Francisco.  His  activity  in  this  keen  business  tact  and  intellectual  qualities 
movement  led  the  De  Young  brothers  to  at-  was  given  the  management  of  important  offi- 
tack  his  moral  character  in  their  newspaper,  cial  trusts  there  and  in  Brussels.  In  1868  she 
the  San  Francisco  *'  Ciironicle,''  after  be  bad  founded  the  order  in  the  United  States,  erect- 
received  the  sand-lots  nomination  for  Mayor  inff  the  home  convent  at  Lockport,  N.  i .,  and 
of  the  city,  and  on  Aug.  28,  1879,  he  was  shot  subsequently  established  other  honses  in  van- 
by  Charles  De  Young  for  slandering  the  mother  oas  parts  of  the  country,  three  in  New  York 
of  the  De  Young  brothers.  Notwithstanding  State,  and  ten  altogether.  Under  the  name  in 
the  excitement  that  followed,  Mr.  Kalloch  was  religion  of  Mother  Eroilie,  she  was  appointed 
elected  Mayor.  Subsequently  bis  son,  the  Superior  of  the  Order  of  Sisters  of  St.  Mary  in 
Rev.  Isaac  M.  Kalloch,  shot  and  killed  Charles  America,  soon  after  settling  in  Lockport,  hold- 
De  Young,  and  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  ing  that  office  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
murder  after  a  sensational  trial  ftcncdyy  Jmtfk  C»  €•)  an  American  lawyer, 
fteltgg,  Alkeit,  botanist,  bom  in  New  Hart-  born  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  in  1818 ;  died  in  Wash- 
ford,  Conn.,  Dec  6,  1818;  died  in  Alameda,  ington,  D.  C,  July  18,  1887.  He  was  a  son  of 
Cal.,  March  81, 1887.  He  was  educated  at  the  Samuel  Kennedy,  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution- 
Wilbraham  Academy,  Mass.,  and  then  studied  ary  War,  and  a  grandson  of  Andrew  Ellicott, 
medicine  at  the  medical  department  of  the  who,  at  the  request  of  President  Washington, 
Transylvania  University.  Dr.  Kelloggwas  one  surveyed  and  planned  the  National  capiUil  in 
of  the  first  botanists  to  visit  the  far  West,  and  1791.  He  was  educated  at  Allegheny  College, 
the  earliest  scientific  description  of  the  big  and  afterward  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His 
trees  of  California  was  made  by  him  and  pub-  public  career  began  in  1849,  when  he  was  in- 
lished  by  John  C.  Fr6mont  in  his  *^  Report  of  vited  to  Washington  and  appointed  secretary 
the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mount-  of  the  Census  Board.  From  that  time  till  his 
ains  in  1842,  and  to  Oregon  and  North  Cdi-  murder  by  a  demented  outcasthe  was  one  of 
fomia  in  the  years  184d-'44 "  (Washington,  the  best-known  residents  of  Washington,  es- 
1845).  He  was  also  associated  with  John  J.  teemed  in  all  quarters  for  his  scholarlv  attain- 
Audubon  in  his  exploration  of  Texas  at  the  ments  and  familiarity  with  the  archives  of 
time  of  the  annexation  of  that  country  to  the  American  independence.  Mr.  Kennedy  drafted 
United  States.  Subsequently,  he  made  botan-  the  bill  that  created  the  Oensns  Bureau,  and 
ical  explorations  along  the  western  coast  of  the  was  its  chief  in  1850  and  1860.  In  1851  he 
American  continent  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  visited  Europe  on  official  business  connected 
Alaska  in  the  north.  In  1867  he  was  chosen  with  cheap  postage  and  other  public  measures, 
botanist  of  the  expedition  sent  in  June  of  that  and  in  1862  was  a  commissioner  to  the  Inter- 
year  on  a  geographical  reconnoissance  of  national  Exhibition  in  London.  His  labor  in  es- 
Alafka  under  Prof.  George  Davidson.  He  be-  tabllshing  the  Ceuf^us  Bureau  and  superintend- 
gan  his  work  at  the  northern  end  of  Van-  ing  its  operations  in  the  years  mentioned  led 
conver's  Island  and  continued  through  the  to  the  best«>wal  upon  him  of  high  honors  by 
Alexander  Archipelago,  then  on  part  of  Ka-  learned  men  and  societies  of  Europe.  He  was 
diak  Island,  and  finally  at  Unalaska  Island,  a  voluminous  writer  on  national  statistics  and 
His  collection  embraced  more  than  500  species  other  subjects,  and  dire<'ted  for  many  ^ears  a 
of  plants,  from  which  he  furnished  complete  great  mass  of  ofRcial  publications.  Dnnogthe 
collections  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  employed  as  an 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  attorney  and  real-estate  agent.  He  contributed 
California  Academy  of  Sciences.  Dr.  Kellogg  liberally  to  local  charities, 
was  one  of  tlie  founders  of  the  California  Klnleeh.  EUiaf  an  American  actress,  bom  in 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  a  member  of  other  London,  England,  March  6,  1796;  died  in  Long 
learned  bodies.  He  contributed  largely  to  Branch,  N.  J.,  Aug.  11,  1887.  She  made  her 
scientific  periodicals  and  also  to  State  and  Na-  first  appearaoce  in  the  United  States  at  the 
tional  reports.  Dr.  Kellogg  was  exceedingly  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  as  Marga- 
skillful  with  his  pencil  and  brush,  and  up  to  retta  in  '*  No  Song,  no  Supper,*'  in  July,  1827. 
nearly  the  last  moment  was  occupied  in  making  In  1828  she  married  Mr.  Kinloch,  an  English 
drawings  of  the  fioral  and  sylvan  species  of  the  actor,  then  playing  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
Pacific  States,  particularly  the  sylva,  with  the  same  year  made  her  first  appearance  in  New 
intention  of  illustrating  a  work  on  the  in-  York  city  as  Diana  Vernon  in  **  Rob  Roy  '*  at 
digenous  trees  of  California.  Over  500  large  the  Chatham  Theatre.  In  1881  she  retired 
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from  the  stage  on  account  of  her  husband^g  poems,  pronounced  them  *'  choice  and  polished, 

failiiighealth,  and  accompanied  him  to  Jamaica,  yet  without  conceit  or  mannerism  in  diction, 

where  he  died.    She  then  returned  to  the  rich  and  glowing  in  imagery,  and  lofly,  while 

stage  in  Philadelphia,  playing  in  light  comedy  unexaggerated  in  sentiment." 

r6U$  and  bringing  oat  her  daughter,  subse-  La  Hatte,  Ckartes  £.,  an  American  lawyer, 

quently  Mrs.  John  Drew,  whose  first  appear-  bom  in  Lenni  Milk,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  in 

ance  was  as  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Richard  1889 ;  died  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  May  24, 1887. 

Ill  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth.    She  finally  retired  He  took  a  preparatory  courne  of  study  in  the 

from  the  stage  in  1825,  and  had  since  lived  Military  Academy  in  Oxford,  Md.,  and  was 

with  Mrs.  Drew.    On  her  ninety-first  birthday  graduated  at  the  Unirersity  of  PennsylTania  in 

Mrs.  Drew  gave  her  mother  a  reception  in  Pliila-  1858.    He  removed  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 

delphia,  at  which  four  generations  of  children  studied  in  the  office  of  Judge  Bradford  till  the 

were  present.  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when   he  threw 

Knyianowskly  Wladlalr,  an  American  soldier,  aside  his  books,  raised  a  company  of  volunteers 
bom  in  Raznova,  Polish  Prussia,  July  8,  1824 ;  and  took  the  field  as  a  captain  in  the  Firat  Bo- 
died in  New  York  city  Jan.  81,   1887.     He  ment  of  Delaware  Vohmteers.    At  the  expira- 
took  an  active  part  in  the  uprising  of  the  Poles  tion  of  the  three  months'  term  of  this  regiment, 
in  1846,  and  upon  the  suppression  of  the  revo-  he  was  appointed  colonel,  and  was  subsequently 
lution  fled  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  and  served  on  the 
engaged  in  civil  engineering  till  the  outbreak  stafif  of  Gen.  Ay  res.  Second  Division,  Fifth  Anny 
of  the  civil   war,  much  of  his  work  being  in  Corps,  to  the  end  of  the  war.    After  being  m  us- 
connection  with  the  extension  of  railroads  in  tered  out  of  the  service,  he  went  to  Cincinnati, 
the  Western  States.    When  the  news  of  the  where  he  practiced  his  profession  till   1883, 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter  reached  New  York,  he  when  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  heart,  caused 
canceled  all  his  engngements,  organized  the  by  exposures  on  the  field,  compelled  him  to  re- 
Turner  Rifles,  of  which  he  was  appointed  cap-  tire  from  active  life.    He  returned  to  liis  home 
tain  on  May  9,  1861,  aided  the  formation  of  the  in  Wilmington,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
Fifty-eighth  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers,  his  life  in  severe  suffering, 
and  in  September  accompanied  the  troops  to  LawmM,  AibMiCMIatla,  an  American  soldier, 
the  front  as  their  colonel.    He  served  with  dis-  bom  in  New  York  city,  April  14,  1836;  died 
tinction  through  the  war,    mainly   with  the  there  Jan.  12,  1887.    He  was  a  son  of  William 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  when  mustered  out  Beach  Lawrence,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
held  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general.  For  He  pursued  a  preliminary  course  of  instruction 
some  time  after  the  war  he  held  a  Government  in  New  York  city  and  Vevay,  Switzerland,  and 
office  in  Oalifornia,  and  was  then  appointed  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  185T  and  at  the 
Governor  of  the  newly-acquired  Territory  of  Cambridge  Law  School  in  1868.    After  his  ad- 
Alaska.    At  the  close  of  the  latter  service  he  mission  to  the  bar  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
was  transferred  to  the  custom-department,  per-  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  Vienna,  and 
forming  inspector's  duty    at  various    South  served  there  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
American  ports  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  when  he  resigned  the  office,  returned  home, 
till  1883,  when  he  was  appointed  a  special  and  entered  the  volunteer  army  as  second  lieu- 
agent  of  the  treasury  department  in  the  New  tenant  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Regiment  of  New 
York  Custom-House.    He  was  removed  from  York  Infantry.    He  was  soon  transferred  to 
this  office  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Presi-  Gen.  Butler's  staff,  and  when  that  officer  de- 
dent  Cleveland,  but  his  eminent  military  serv-  tached  a  force  under  Gen.  Ames  to  assist  Gen. 
ices  led  to  his  speedy  reinstatement,  and  he  Terry  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Fisher,  Capt. 
remained  in  office  till  his  death.  Lawrence  accompanied  the  re-enforcements  as 

LalghtOB)  Alkeit,  an  American  poet,  born  in  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Ames.    In  the  memora- 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Jan.  8,  1829;  died  there  ble  assault  upon  that  stronghold  Capt.  Law- 

Feb.  6,  1887.    He  was  educated  in  a  private  rence  behaved  most  gallantly,  and  received 

school,  and  during  the  past  twenty  years  was  three  wounds,  one  of  which  resulted  in  ^eloss 

teller   of   the    Rockingham    National    Bank,  of  his  left  arm.    For  his  services  on  that  occa- 

Portsmouth.    From  early  manhood  he  was  a  sion,  he  received  the  thanks  of  Gen.  Terry  and 

frequent  contributor  to  the  poetical  literature  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Inland,  and  four  bre- 

of  the  country.    In  1859  the  first  edition  of  his  vets  and  a  pension   from    the  Government. 

^^  Poems  "  was  published  in  Boston.    Its  chief  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned 

feature    was   the  poem    entitled    "  Beauty/'  to  diplomatic  service,  being  appointed  Minister 

which  he  had  read  before  the  literary  societies  to  Costa  Rica  by  President  Johnaon.    While 

of  Bowdoin  College  in  August,  1858.    Au  en-  holding  this  office,  he  challenged  an  attache  of 

Inrged  edition  was  published  in   1879.    His  the  Prussian  Legation  to  a  duel  for  having 

best-known  poems  are :     *'  Beauty,"  *^  Found  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  American  flag. 

Dead,"  ''The  Missing  Ships,"  ''Joe,"  "The  The  Prussian  fired  and  miased,  and  then  Gen. 

Song  of  the  Skaters,"  and  the  one  in  memory  Lawrence  fired  in  the  air,  after  which  the  prin- 

of  Gen.  Grant.    President  Peabody,  of  Har-  cipals  declared  themselves  satisfied.   This  affair 

vard  University,  in  an  article  in  "  The  North  led  to  considerable   official    correspondence, 

American  Review,"  criticising  Mr.  Laighton^s  which  caused  Gen.  Lawrence  to  resign  hls<iffic6. 
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EiB  only  sab^eqnent  public  service  was  as  a  1889*'41  and  1846-^47,  and  Major  from  1849 

member  of  the  commission  appointed  to  inves-  till  1869,  and  served  continuonsly  as  a  member 

tigate  the  troubles  with  Sitting  Ball  and  his  of  the  Assembly  from  1860  till  1867,  with  the 

tribe,  and  other  Indian  difficulties.    He  spent  exception  of  the  years  1864-*66,  when  he  was 

the  greater  part  of  his  last  years  in  literary  Secretary  of  State.    In  1861  he  was  chosen  a 

pursuits,  social  enjoyment,  and  the  care  of  his  regent  of  the  State  University,  the  same  year 

property  in  New  York  city  and  Newport^  R.  I.  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  the  commis- 

Gen.  Lawrence  was  a  member  of  the  Union,  New  sioner  to  adjust  claims  against  New  Grenada, 

York,  and  Newport  Reading  dubs,  and  of  the  in  1872  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Consti- 

Militsry  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  tutional  Commission,  and  in  1876  a  Representa- 

Law%  Chariss  Alfred,  an  American  engineer,  tive  in  Congress.  He  received  the  degree  of 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1848;  died  in  New  LL  D.  from  Hamilton  College  in  1872. 
York  city  Jan.  12,  1887.  He  was  one  of  the  Lee,  AlfM,  an  American  clergyman,  bom  in 
first  volunteers  in  Philadelphia  in  1860,  and  for  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1807;  died  in  Wil- 
two  Tears  was  a  sergeant  in  Anderson's  famous  nitngton,  Del.,  April  12, 1887.  He  first  studied 
cavalry  regiment  Soon  after  his  discharge  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  Lon- 
from  the  army  he  studied  engineering,  passed  don.  Conn.,  where  he  practiced  for  two  years, 
the  examination  for  service  in  the  navy,  and  and  then  studied  theology.  In  1887  he  was 
was  appointed  assistant  engineer  on  the  gun-  graduated  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
boat  '*  Itaska,'*  which  was  ordered  to  the  Gulf  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York 
squadron  under  Admiral  Farragnt  He  was  city ;  in  May  of  that  year  was  ordered  deacon ; 
present  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  where  he  and  on  June  12,  1888,  was  ordained  priest  bv 
rendered  services  for  which  he  was  officially  Bishop  Brownell,  in  Christ  Church,  Hartford, 
complimented.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  Conn.  He  officiated  a  few  months  in  St.  James's 
entered  the  United  States  Revenue  Marine  serv-  Church,  Poquetannock,  Conn.,  and  in  Septem- 
ioe,  and  was  on  duty  along  the  Gulf  and  At-  her,  1838,  became  rector  of  Calvary  Church, 
lantic  coasts  till  1878,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Rockdale,  Pa.  In  1841  a  convention  was  held 
San  Francisco  as  engineer  of  the  ^'Corwin,^'  in  Georgetown,  Del.,  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
then  about  to  sail  in  search  of  the  missing  ing  a  bishop  for  the  diocese,  which  had  previ- 
Arctio  steamer  *^  Jeannette."  He  was  also  ously  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishop 
engineer  of  the  expedition  sent  out  in  search  of  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  him. 
the  '*  Rodgers,"  also  in  arctic  waters.  In  1886  He  was  consecrated  as  first  bishop  of  Delaware 
he  was  appointed  first  assistant  engineer  of  the  in  St  PauPs  Church,  New  York  city,  on  Oct. 
United  States  revenue  cutter  '^'Washington,"  12,  1841,  being  the  youngest  of  the  twenty- 
and  was  on  duty  off  the  coast  of  North  Caro-  one  members  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  the 
lina  till  the  following  summer,  when  he  was  thirty-eighth  in  succession  of  American  bish- 
ordered  to  New  York.  Mr.  I^ws  was  a  general  ons.  In  1 842  he  became  rector  of  St.  Andrew's 
favorite  in  the  service,  and  stood  first  on  the  Cnurch,Wilmington,  Del.,  andonMay81,1884, 
list  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  chief  engineer,  by  the  death  of  the  Rt  Rev.  Benjamin  Bos- 

LaytiB,  Caleb  Badiey.  an  American  soldier,  worth  Stnith,  presiding  bishop  of  the  Ameri- 

bom  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1821 ;  died  in  Re-  can  Church.    Bishop  Lee  received  the  degree  of 

hoboth,  Del.,  Aug.  20,  1887.    He  joined  the  S.  T.  D.  from  Trinity  College.  Hartford,  Conn., 

army  as  a  captain  in  the  First  Regiment  of  and  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  in  1841,  and 

Delaware  Volunteers  May  16, 1861 ;  became  raa^  from  Harvard  in  1860,  and  that  of  LL.  D,  from 

jor  July  1,  following;  was  appointed  captain  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del.,  in  1877.    In 

in  the  Seventh  United  States  Infantry  Aug.  6,  1881,  in  a  sermon  before  the  Diocesan  Conven- 

1861 ;  brevetted  major  July  2,  1868,  for  gallant  tion.  Bishop  Lee  said  that,  during  his  forty  years 

conduct  at  Gettysburg,  and  promoted  to  rank  of  service  as  bishop,  twenty-four  churches  had 

of  major  and  assigned  to  the  Twentieth  Infantry  been  built  within  the  diocese,  he  had  confirmed 

March  4,  1879.    He  retired  in  1884,  and  had  4,827  persons,  and  10,082  baptisms  had  been 

since  lived  in  Georgetown,  Delaware.  reported  to  him.    The  number  of  active  cler- 

LsavMwtrtb,  Ettas  Wanwr,  an  American  lawyer,  gymen  had  increased  from  4  to  29,  the  parishes 
bom  in  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1808 ;  died  from  7  to  87,  and  the  communicants  from  889 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26,  1887.  He  re-  to  2,282.  He  published  a  ''  Life  of  the  Apostle 
ceived  an  academic  education  in  Great  Barring-  Peter,  in  a  Series  of  Practical  Discourses,"  a 
ton,  Mass.,  was  graduated  at  Yale  m  1824,  *' Life  of  St.  John,"  a  *' Treatise  on  Baptism," 
and,  after  studying  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  '*  A  Memoir  of  Miss  Susan  Allibone,"  ^*  The 
William  Cullen  Bryant  and  the  Litchfield,  Harbinger  of  Christ,"  ''  A  Voice  in  the  Wil- 
Conn.,  Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  demess,"  and  ^*  Eventful  Nights  in  Bible  His- 
1827.  Settling  in  Syracuse  he  practiced  his  tory,"  besides  many  charges,  special  sermons, 
profession  till  1850,  when  failing  health  forced  and  addresses.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
nim  to  abandon  it.  In  1885  he  was  elected  a  mittee  of  bishops  that  had  charge  of  the  mis- 
member  of  the  State  Assembly,  and  in  the  fol-  sionary  work  of  the  Church  in  Mexico,  and  bore 
lowing  year  was  appointed  brigadier- general,  an  influential  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  State  artillery.  Anglican  Church  in  the  capital  city.  He  was 
He  was  president  of  the  village  of  Syracuse  in  also  a  member  of  the  American  commission 
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that,  ooDJointljr  with  the  English  committee,  the  civil  war  began.     Sbortlj  after  its  close 

revised  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  city  was  visited  by  cholera,  and  for  two 

the  Pan- Anglican  council  that  met  in  London,  years  the  priest  labored  among  his  stricken 

England^  in  1873.  nock  with  little  save  his  sense  of  daty  to  en- 

£u^  Lewis  BoUaBii)  an  American  showman,  courage  him.    On  the  death  of  the  Rt.  Bev. 
born  in  Somers,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  in  Dr.  Martin,  he  was  selected  to  succeed  him 
1814;   died  in  New  York  city  May  26,  1887.  as  bishop  of  Natchitoches.     He  was  csonse- 
He  entered  the  show  business  at  the  age  of  crated  in  the  cathedral  of  Rennes  April  23, 
nineteen,  his  father  having  bought  **  Bett,*'  be-  1877.    In  October,  1879,  lie  was  transferred  to 
lieved  to  be  the  first  elephant  exhibited  in  the  the  see  of  Janopolis,  aud  made  coadjutor  of  New 
United  Btates,  and  several  trick-horses,  and  Orleans,  retaining  also  the  care  of  the  diocese 
formed  a  company  to  take  the  wonders  about  of  Natchitoches  as  administrator-apostolic,  and 
the  country.    Lewis  accompanied  the  show  for  in  December,  1888,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
two  seasons,  and  tlien,  anxious  for  a  larger  field,  Perch6,  he  became  apostolic  administrator  of 
induced  bis  father  to  buy  him  an  interest  in  the  diocese  of  New  Orleans,  being  thus  invested 
Brown  &  Fogg's  Circus.    This  circus  soon  be-  with  the  care  of  the  whole  State  of  Louisiana, 
came  known  as  the  Zoological  Institute,  other  Soon  afterward  he  was  appointed  Arolibisbop 
shows  being  consolidated  with  it,  but  under  the  of  New  Orleans.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
new  title  it  met  with  failure.    Young  Lent  then  was  visiting  relatives  at  his  birthplace, 
formed  the  firm  of  Sands  &  Lent,  and  took  his  UMlTy  Jand,  an  American  physician,  bom  in 
show  all  over  the  United  States,  and  snbse-  Branford,  Conn.,  Oct.  80, 1808;  died  in  North- 
quenUy  to  England.     In  1852  lie  purchased  ford.  Conn.,  July  12,  1887.    He  was  edncated 
an  interest  in  Franeoni's  Hippodrome,  located  at  Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  at 
where  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  now  stands,  Yale,  being  graduated  in  1826.    In  1827  he  re- 
with  which  Messrs.  P.  T.  Bamum  and  Avery  moved  to  New  York  city,  and  began  the  study 
Smith  were  connected,  and  later  joined  Mr.  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  John  C.  Cheea- 
Bamum  in  the  management  of  his  traveling  man,  also  entering  the  College  of  Physicians 
managerie.    At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Mr.  and  Surgeons,  from  which  he  received  his  de- 
Lent  went  with  E.  P.  Christy  to  the  West  In-  gree  in  1829.    During  the  next  two  years  lie 
dies  with  the  National  Circufi,  and  exhibited  served  in  the  surgical  department  of  the  New 
there  for  two  seasons.    On  his  return  to  New  York  Hospital,  and  throughout  the  cholera 
York  city,  he  took  Wallack's  old  theatre,  and  epidemic  of  1832  was  attached  to  the  Cholera 
used  it  as  a  circus  till  October,  1865,  when  he  Hospital.    He  first  formed  a  partnership  with 
opened  a  circus  in  the  '^  Hippotheatron,"  on  Dr.   William   Miner,  and  in  1884  with    Dr. 
Fourteenth  Street,  opposite  tne  Academy  of  William  Baldwin,   which  continued   till  the 
Music.    He  managed  this  successfully  till  Au-  latter'sdeathinl841.   During  his  lonir  practice 
gust,  1872,  when  he  sold  out  to  Mr.  Bamum,  he  was  seldom  absent  from  Nbw  York  city,  ez- 
and  went  on  the  road  with  the  traveling  New  cept  for  occasional  visits  to  his  homestead,  and 
York  Circus.    During  the  season  of  1878  he  during  the  year  1858,  when  he  and  his  wife 
managed  a  circus  and  menagerie  in  Madison  were  guests  of  the  late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
Square  Garden,  New  York  city.    In  1882  Mr.  on  the  noted  trip  of  the  steam-yacht  *'  North 
Lent  closed  his  career  as  a  showman,  with  Star*'  to  England,  Russia,  and  the  Mediter- 
Frank  A.  Robbins^s  circus  and  managerie,  and  ranean.    He  was  Mr.  Vanderbilt^s  physician, 
from  that  time  led  a  comparatively  quiet  life,  and  attended  him  till  death.    Dr.  Linaly  was 
He  had  been  connected,  as  partner,  director,  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
or  manager,  with  every  circus  of  note  in  the  Surgeons,  and  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmic 
United  States  since  1888,  and,  though  he  accu-  and  Aural  Institute,  physician  of  the  charity 
mulated  and  lost  several  fbrtunes,  died  rich.  committee  of  the  New  England  Society  of  the 

Leray,  Fraads  Xavtor^  nn  American  clergyman.  City  of  New  York,  and  consulting  physician  of 

born  near  Rennes,  Brittany,  France,  April  20,  the  New  York  Asylum  for  Lying-in  Women, 

1825 ;  died  there  in  September,  1887.    He  was  of  the  New  York  Dispensary,  and  of  the  Lenox 

edncated  by  the  Eudist  fathers,  and  accompa-  Presbyterian  Hospital. '  From  his  student  days 

nied  a  missionary  party  of  that  order  to  the  Dr.  Linsly  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare 

United  States  in  1848,  settling  with  them  in  of  Yale  College.    An  uncle,  Noah  Linsly,  who 

Yincennes,  Ind.     After  nine  years  of  mission-  was  graduated  there  in  1791,  and  died  in  1814, 

ary  work,  he  completed  his  theological  course  made  a  bequest  to  the  college  for  its  general 

in  St.  Mary^s  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md,  and  purpofies;  this  endowment  was  increued  by 

was  ordained  priest  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  March  Dr.  Linsly,  and  is  now  known  as  ^'  The  Noah 

19,  1852.    On  the  death  of  Bishop  Chauche  he  and  Jared  Linsly  Fund."    The  income  from 

was  sent  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  where  he  labored  the  sum  is  applied,  at  Dr.  Linsly*s  desire,  te 

with  great  zeal  during  the  yellow-fever  epi-  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  department  of 

demies  of  1858  and  1854,  administering  to  the  modern  languages  in  the  college  library, 

comfort  of  the  victims  in  Yioksbnrg  and  Bran-  Lord,  Jin1%  an  American  banker,  bom  in 

don  as  well  in  the  latter  year.    He  was  sent  to  Ballston,  Saratoga   County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.   10, 

Vicksburg  in  1857,  nnd  was  just  getting  his  1816;  died  in  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1887. 

large  parish  into  effective  working  order  when  He  received  a  common-school  education,  and 
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became  a  farmer.    In  1858  he  was  elected  a  his  inflaence  in  party  conncils  and  the  editoritil 

member  of  the  Assembly,  as  a  Democrat,  when  chair,  be  greatly  advanced  Gov.  TUden^s  reform 

the  district  went  Republican  by  a  majority  of  measures,  and  established  sach  a  degree  of  per- 

several  hnndreds,  and  in  1866  was  re-elected  sonal  intimacy  with  Mr.  Tilden  that  the  latter 

by  a  majority  of  Hfteen  over  a  strong  opponent,  addressed  to  liim  his  noted  letter  declining  to 

his  district  then  giving  Gov.  Fenton  a  majority  be  a  candidate  for  renomination  for  the  presi- 

of  600.    He  was  presented  as  the  Democratic  dency  before  the  convention  of  1880.    In  1881 

'  candidate  for  Speaker  in  1867,  bnt  was  defeated  Mr.  Manning  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
by  Edward  L.  Pitts,  Republican.  In  1869  he  Democratic  State  Committee,  and  served  until 
was  elected  a  State  Senator  and  appointed  the  close  of  1885.  In  this  office  he  exerted  a 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  and  he  most  potent  influence  during  the  gubernatorial 
was  re-elected  in  1871-78.  For  many  years  he  canvass  of  1882,  and  the  presidential  canvass 
was  the  heaviest  contractor  for  building  canals  of  1884.  When  President  Cleveland  selected 
in  the  interior  of  the  State ;  but,  after  Gov.  his  Cabinet,  Mr.  Manning  was  called  to  the 
Tilden^s  attack  upon  the  *^  canal  ring  '*  in  1875,  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  held  this 
Mr.  Lord  devotea  himself  wholly  to  his  stock-  office  till  failing  health  forced  him  to  tender 
farm  and  the  interests  of  the  Bank  of  Monroe,  his  resignation  on  Feb.  4,  1887,  which,  bow- 
in  Rochester,  of  which  he  was  president.  ever,  was  not  accepted  till  the  President  be- 
LiHfEdwardFMps^an  American  naval  officer,  came  convinced  that  Mr.  Manning  could  no 
bom  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  Feb.  20.  1836 ;  died  in  longer  stand  the  strain  of  office.  After  a  brief 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  March  5,  1887.  He  entered  visit  to  England.  Mr.  Manning  appeared  so 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1851,  w^as  much  improved  tnat  he  was  induced  to  accept 
graduated  in  1855,  commissioned  past-midship-  the  presidency  of  the  Western  National  bank, 
man  April  15,  and  master  Nov.  4,  1858,  and  of  New  York  city,  but  the  physical  gain  was 
lieutenant  in  1860.  He  was  appointed  assistant  temporary,  and  in  December  he  was  taken  to 
professor  of  English  studies  and  sword-master  Albany  that  he  might  die  in  his  own  home, 
at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860,  and,  after  tak-  ■aulag,  Thaaat  Ctirllaidt,  an  American  law- 
ing  part  in  the  engagement  with  the  forts  at  yer,  born  in  Edentown,  N.  C,  in  1831 ;  died 
Hatter^is  Inlet  on  board  the '^Roanoke"  in  July,  in  New  York  city  Oct.  11,  1887.  He  was 
1861,  became  instructor  of  gunnery  and  infantry  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
tactics.  From  October,  1861,  till  December,  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  his  native 
1868,  he  was  in  command  of  the  school-ship  town.  In  1855  be  removed  to  Alexandria,  La., 
'*  Constitution,'^  and  from  the  latter  date  till  and  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  had  built  up 
August,  1864,  was  executive  officer  of  the  an  extensive  practice  and  established  a  large 
**  Brooklyn.*'  He  continued  on  sea-service  till  plantation  between  New  Orleans  and  Baton 
the  close  of  the  civil  war,  was  assistant  pro-  Kouge.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Seces- 
feseor  of  mathematics  at  the  Naval  Academy  sion  Convention  of  1861  as  a  States'-rigbta 
in  1866-^67,  assistant  professor  of  Spanish  in  Democrat,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sitting  en- 
1867-^68,  professorof  drawing  in  1868-^69,  com-  tered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  lieutenant, 
mandant  of  the  **  Girard ''  in  the  Darien  ex-  Shortly  afterward  he  was  transferred  to  the 
ploring  expedition  in  1870-*71,  in  command  of  staffof  Gov.  Moore,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
the  Nicaragua  surveying  expedition  in  1872--*7d,  colonel,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  Adjutant- 
and  of  the  Panama  surveying  expedition  in  General  of  the  State.  In  1864  he  became  asso- 
1875,  and  hydrographic  inspector.  Coast  and  date  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana. 
Geodetic  Survey  in  1875-^80.  He  was  promoted  From  the  close  of  the  war  he  devoted  himself 
to  lieutenant-commander  July  16,  1862,  and  to  to  his  practice,  declining  a  nomination  for 
commander  June  10,  1870.  Governor,  till  January.  1877,  when  he  was  ap- 
Maniag,  Dailel,  an  American  journalist,  bom  pointed  Chief-Justice  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16.  1881 ;  died  there  Jx>uisiana.  In  November,  1880,  he  was  ap- 
Dec.  24,  1887.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  pointed  United  States  Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy 
found  employment  in  the  office  of  the  Albany  caascd  by  the  death  of  Senator  Spofford,  and 
*'  Atlas,**  and,  on  the  subsequent  consolidation  on  Aug.  81,  1886,  was  appointed  United  States 
of  that  paper  with  the  "  Argus,'*  was  appren-  Minister  to  Mexico.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
ticed  to  the  printer's  trade.  He  soon  became  same  office  Jan.  6,  1887,  and  confirmed  Febm- 
foreman  of  the  composing-room  and  manager  ary  22.  Judge  Manning  was  a  member  of  the 
of  the  mechanical'  department  of  the  paper.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education 
and  from  this  work  was  transferred  to  the  Fund,  and  died  while  on  a  special  trip  to  New 
editorial  department  as  a  reporter.  Subse-  York  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  boanl. 
quently  he  was  appointed  legislative  reporter,  Harey,  taadtlj^  BanMS,  an  American  soldier, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  William  Cassidy  born  in  Greenwich,  Mass.,  April  9, 1812;  died 

,  (q.f>.)  became  thoroughly  informed  on  the  in  Orange,  N.  J..  Nov.  22,  1887.  He  was 
minutifls  of  State  politics.  In  1865  he  was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acade- 
made  associate  editor  with  Mr.  Caf&sidy,  and  on  my.  West  Point,  in  July,  1882,  brevetted  see- 
the death  of  the  latter  he  obtained  a  part  own-  ond  lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  United  States  In- 
ership  of  the  paper.  In  1876  he  was  a  mem-  fnntry,  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  June  22, 
ber  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee.    By  1837,  captain  May  18, 1846,  and  brevetted  brig- 
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.adier-general  for  meritorioaB  services  io  tlie  Academy,  West  Point,  in  1847 ;  hnmediatelj 

civil  war  March  18,  1865.    He  served  on  fron-  assigned  to  the  Second  Artillery,  with    the 

tier  datj  during  the  Black  Uawk  expedition,  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  and  served  wi^li 

and  from  1838  till  1845  waa  on  recruiting  and  his  company  throughout  the  Mexican   War. 

frontier  service.    At  the  opening  of  the  Mexi-  In  1848  he  was  transferred  to  the  ordnance 

can  War  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Fifth  United  department,  and  served  two  years  as  assistant 

States  Infantry,  and  with  it  took  part  in  the  ordnance  officer  at  Watervliet  Arsenal,  N.  T^ 

battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palina.  and  the  same  length  of  time  at  the  St.  LoaU 

He  remained  on  frontier  duty  in  the  Southwest  arsenal.  Mo.,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of 

till  1857,  took  part  in  the  operations  against  first  lieutenant  of  ordnance  in  1858.    He  sab- 

the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  and,  after  a  sequently  served  at  Fort  Monroe  Arsenal  and 

brief  service  as  inspector-general  of  the  De-  at  the  Richmond,  Va.,  foundry,  and  wa;*  assist- 

partment  of  Utah  in  1858,  was  paymaster  of  ant  ordnance  officer  at  Benicia  Arsenal,  OaL, 

the  Northwestern  posts  from  1859  till  1861.  185&-'60,  and  in  command  1861-^64,  receiving 

In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  chief  of  his  commission  as  captain  on  July  1,  1861. 

staff  to  G^n.  McOlellan,  his  son-inlaw,  holding  During  the  civil  war  he  served  as  chief  of  ord- 

the  office  till  Nov.  5,  1868,  and  taking  part  in  nance.    In   1865  he  received  the  brevets  of 

the  West  Virginia,  Peninsula,  and  Maryland  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  faithful  and 

campaigns.    From  the  latter  part  of  1868  till  meritorious  duty  in  his  department,  and  at  the 

September,  1865,  he  was  on  inspection  duty  in  same  time  that  of  colonel  for  zeal,  ability,  and 

the  departments  of  the  Northwest,  Missouri,  faithfulness  as  senior  ordnance  officer  in  the 

Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  the  Gulf.    He  was  Department  of  the  Pacific.    He  received  the 

inspector-general  of  the  military  division  of  the  full  rank  of  mfgor  in  1866,  lientenant-colonel 

Missouri  in  1866,  and  retired  at  his  own  re-  in  1874,  and  colonel  in  1881.     At  the  time  of 

quest  Jan.  2,  1881.    Gen.  Marcy  was  the  au-  his  death  the  Governor's  Island  arsenal  and 

tnor  of   '*  Exploration  of  the  Ked  River  in  the  Sandy  Hook  proving- grounds  for  ordnance 

1852  "  (1858) ;  ^'  The  Prairie  Traveler,"  a  hand-  were  in  his  charge,  and  he  was  the  senior  uffi- 

book  for  overland  expeditions,  prepared  under  oer  of  his  rank  in  the  ordnance  corps, 
instructions  from  the  War  Department  (1859) ;        Meyrtwltz,  Alexandflr,  an  American  educator, 

and  ^^  Thirty  Tears  of  Army  Life  on  the  Bor-  bom  in  Wilna,  Poland,  Aug.  1,  1816;  died  in 

der"  (1866).  New  York  city  Aug.  18,  1887.     He  was  edu- 

■anudike,  Jaha  Stppligtii,  an  American  sol-  cated  for  the  office  of  rabbi,  and  began  preach- 
dier,  bom  in  Saline  County,  Mo.,  March  14,  ing  when  only  fourteen  years  old.  A  few  years 
1838;  died  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  28, 1887.  later,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  Judaism,  be 
He  studied  for  two  years  at  Yale,  then  for  a  went  to  Leipsic,  put  himself  un4er  the  instmc- 
time  at  JBarvard,  and  was  then  appointed  to  a  tion  of  Franz  Delitsch,  and  accepted  the  tenets 
cadetship  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  gradu-  of  Christianity.  He  completed  his  studies  nn- 
ated  in  1857,  and  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  der  Prof.  Fleischer,  the  Orientalist,  and  then 
in  the  Seventh  United  States  Infantry,  then  went  to  London,  where  he  was  graduated  at 
forming  a  part  of  Gen.  Albert  S.  Johnston^s  Brasenose  College,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
force  engaged  in  the  operations  against  the  Next  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Fathers 
Mormons.  In  1860  he  resigned  his  commis-  Peronaand  ModenainRome,  Italy,  and,  return- 
slon,  returned  to  Missouri,  and  raised  a  com-  ing  to  England,  was  appointed  tutor  in  Bristol 
pany  for  the  Confederate  service.  Soon  after-  College  in  1848.  I>om  1844  till  1869  he  was 
ward  he  was  given  a  lieutenant^s  commission  engaged  in  teaching  in  Edinburgh,  3t.  Peters- 
and  assigned  to  Qen.  Hardee's  staff.  In  the  burg,  and  several  German  cities,  removing  to 
latter  part  of  1861  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  United  States  in  October  of  the  latter  year, 
the  Third  Confederate  Infantry,  in  1862  was  Soon  after  bis  arrival  in  New  York  city  he  was 
promoted  to  brigadier- general  for  his  services  appointed  Professor  of  Hebrew  Language  and 
at  Shiloh,  and  in  1864  to  major-general  for  Semitic  Literature  in  the  University  of  New 
gallantry  at  Jenkins's  Ferry  and  in  the  cam-  York,  and  in  1876  to  a  similar  chair  in  tbe 
paign  against  Gen.  Steele.  In  October  of  the  State  University  of  Missouri, 
latter  year  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  held  till  HlllB,  Z^har,  fireman,  bom  in  New  York  city 
August,  1865.  After  the  war  he  spent  a  year  Sept.  28,  1807;  died  there  Feb.  28,  1887.  He 
in  Europe,  and  on  his  retum  to  Missouri  was  began  his  career  as  a  fireman  in  1820  by  run- 
engaged  in  various  pursuits,  including  journal-  ning  with  Eagle  Company  No.  18,  and  in  1835 
ism,  till  1878,  when  he  was  appointed  secretary  was  made  its  foreman.  In  1888  he  became 
of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  assistant  engineer  of  the  entire  city  fire  depart- 
He  was  a  State  railroad  commissioner  from  1875  ment,  and  in  1854  he  was  active  in  the  organ- 
till  1884,  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  izing  of  Exempt  Engine  Company,  of  which  be 
Governor  in  1880,  and  a  successful  one  in  lB84,  was  elected  foreman,  and  continued  so  until 
for  the  term  ending  in  1889.  the  volunteer  fire  department  was  abolished. 

McAllister,  Jiltaa,  an  American  soldier,  born  Meanwhile  Mr.  Mills  established  himself  as  a 

in  New  York  city  in  1824 ;  died  on  Governor's  commission  merchant  of  naval  stores  in  1888, 

Island,  New  York  harbor,  Jan.  8,  1887.     He  and  followed  that  business  until  his  retirement 

was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  in  1884.    He  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  fire* 
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man,  and  many  testimonies  to  that  effect  bad  clined  a  renomination  in  1874;  declining  also 
been  presented  to  him.  For  nearly  twenty-  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  State  Cun- 
five  years  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Loriliard  vention  for  Governor  in  1879.  He  was  con- 
Fire  Insnrance  Company,  and  was  president  of  sidered  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  Northwest, 
the  Exempt  Firenien^s  Association  until  his  and  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  his  benefactions 
death.  The  fire- boat  of  the  present  depart-  and  charities.  Among  his  bequests  the  foUow- 
ment  was  named  in  his  honor.  ing  have  been  made  public :  Protestant  Orphaa 

WOmtf  Pierre  MM«r,  an  American  musician.  Asylum,  $10,000 ;  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum, 
born  in  Nice,  France,  Nov.  10,  1787;  died  in  95,000  ;  Milwaukee  Hospital,  $10,000;  Bt 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  16,  1887.  He  served  Mary's  Catholic  HospiUl,  $6,000 ;  Young  Men's 
in  the  French  army  from  July  4, 1806,  till  Dec.  Christian  Association,  $10,000 ;  £j>iscopa]  The- 
12,  1817,  rising  from  the  ranks  to  the  grade  of  ological  Seminary,  in  Nasbotah,  Wis.,  $5,000; 
lieutenant,  and  being  appointed  a  chevalier  of  and  Racine  College,  $5,000. 
the  Legion  of  Honor  for  bravery  in  action.  HMdj,  firuTllle,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
Two  years  after  his  retirement  from  the  array  in  Portiand,  Me.,  Jan.  2,  1812 ;  died  in  Mount 
be  came  to  the  United  States,  and  within  a  few  Vernon,  Iowa,  June  4, 1887.  He  was  educated 
months  was  sent  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  a  in  his  father ^s  school  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  re- 
secret  mission  through  Mexico.  While  so  em-  ceived  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
ployed  he  was  arrested  for  criticising  a  paint-  1830,  licensed  to  preach  March  4,  1882,  or- 
ing  of  Christ,  and  put  into  prison.  On  hiM  re-  dained  deacon  by  Bishop  Andrew  in  1885, 
lease  he  continued  his  mission,  extendingit  into  and  elder  by  Bishop  Roberts  in  1887.  He  was 
several  of  the  South  American  states.  Return-  an  active  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  chiefly  in 
ing  to  the  United  States  he  spent  several  years  Ohio,  for  half  a  century,  held  several  presiding 
iu  teaching  languages  and  music,  finally  settling  elderships,  and  took  part  in  the  great  forensic 
in  Philadelphia  in  1859,  where  he  was  employed  contests  that  marked  the  anti- slavery  struggle 
for  many  years  as  a  violin- player  in  the  Walnut  in  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
and  Arch  Street  theatres.  He  Was  the  father  Church.  On  Dec.  10,  1861,  he  was  sppointed 
of  sixteen  children  by  two  wives.  colonel  of  the  Seventy -fourth  Regiment  of  Ohio 

■ItcMI,  Alexaader,  an  American  banker,  bom  Volanteers,  serving  with  it  till  May  16,  1863. 
in  the  parish  of  Ellow,  Aberdeenshire,  Scot-  He  was  painfully  wounded  four  times,  and  a 
land,  Oct.  17,  1817;  died  in  New  York  citv  horse  was  killed  under  him  in  the  battle  of 
April  19, 1887.  He  was  educated  in  the  parish  Stone  River.  These  injuries  compelled  his 
schools,  and  early  in  life  became  a  clerk  in  a  resignation,  but  he  was  brevetted  a  brigadier- 
local  banking-house.  He  attracted  the  atten-  general  for  meritorious  services  on  March  18, 
tion  of  George  Smith,  also  of  Aberdeenshire,  1865.  He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
who  practically  owned  the  Wisconsin  Marine  President  Lincoln,  and  to  him  the  latter  gave 
and  Fire  Insnrance  Company,  with  headquar-  his  pledge  to  issue  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
ters  in  Milwaukee,  and  was  induced  to  reraove  tion  some  days  before  it  was  acted  upon  by  the 
to  the  United  States  and  take  charge  of  the  Cabinet.  In  1882  he  removed  to  Mount  Ver- 
business  as  secretary.  In  May,  1839,  he  took  non,  Iowa,  settling  upon  a  farm,  but  passing 
up  his  residence  in  Milwaukee,  and  entered  most  of  his  time  in  literary  work.  On  May  29. 
upon  his  notable  career  as  a  financier,  the  com-  1887,  while  on  his  way  to  deliver  the  memorial 
pany  being  in  all  essentials  a  banking  institu-  sermon  in  Jefferson,  for  George  H.  Thomas 
tion.  From  the  capital  he  brought  with  him  Post,  G.  A*  R.f  he  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
he  slowly  accumulated  wealth,  and  engaged  in  riage,  sustaining  injuries  from  which  he  died, 
different  enterprises,  till  he  became  the  owner  Hartey,  Thaaaik  an  American  pilots  born  in 
of  the  business  in  which  he  had  begun  as  sec-  Fermoy,  Ireland,  in  Sept.,  1826;  died  in 
retary,  and  had  identified  himself  with  almost  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1887.  He  came  to 
every  improvement  of  note  in  Milwaukee,  and  the  United  States  when  a  boy,  and  served 
Wisconsin  as  weD.  His  attention  had  been  throughout  the  Mexican  War,  enlisting  in  the 
strongly  engaged  in  railroad  matters,  and  in  artillery,  and  winning  a  handsome  record  by 
1848  he  became  a  director  in  the  Milwaukee  his  bravery.  At  the  close  of  that  war  he  re- 
and  Waukesha  road.  From  this  time  he  rap-  moved  to  New  York  city  and  became  a  pilot, 
idly  acquired  an  interest  in  the  different  roads  being  first  attached  to  the  '^  Moses  H.  Grin- 
io  the  State.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  nell.**  At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  en- 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road  in  1864,  consoli-  listed  in  the  Fourth  New  York  Artillery,  with 
dated  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse,  Milwaukee  which  he  served  during  the  war,  attaining  the 
and  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  Milwaukee  and  Wa-  rank  of  captain,  and  receiving  several  wounds, 
tertown  roads  with  it,  forming  the  Chicago,  During  the  past  twenty  years  he  had  been  at 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  and  was  tached  to  the  pilot-boat  ^^  Hope,*'  of  which  he 
president  of  the  consolidated  road  till  death,  was  part  owner.  Mr.  Morley  was  regarded  in 
In  1869  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chicago  maritime  circles  as  one  of  the  most  efiScient 
and  Northwestern  road,  but  resigned  a  year  of  Sandy  Hook  pilots. 

later  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  other  road.        Htrrlll,  Aum  P.,  an  American  legislator,  born 

Mr.  Mitcnell  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  in  Belgrade,  Me.,  June  10,  1808;  died  in  An- 

Democrat  in  1870,  re-elected  in  1872,  and  de-  gnsta.  Me.,  July  4,  1887.     Both  he  and  his 
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brother,  the  late  Lot  M.  Morrill,  were  given  a  went  to  California,  rtndied  law,  and  was  ad- 
common-«chool  education,  and  Anson  then  de-  niitted  to  the  bar.  Atter  practioing  for  several 
Toted  himself  to  mercantile  pnrsnita  in  Bel-  years  m  Sacramento  he  removed  to  San  Fran- 
grade.  In  1688  he  was  elected  to  the  State  cidco,  where  he  became  associated  with  James 
Legislature  as  a  Democrat.  His  next  office  T.  Boyd.  Again  returning  to  Sacramento,  he 
was  that  of  sheriff  of  Somerset  County,  to  was  elected  and  served  one  term  as  district 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1889,  holding  it  attorney.  Subsequently,  he  again  removed  to 
one  year.  In  1850  he  was  made  land  agent.  San  Francisco,  where  he  formed  a  partnership 
The  Democratic  Convention  in  1858  had  a  for-  with  Judge  Delos  Lake.  When  the  latter  wad 
midable  struggle  over  the  subject  of  prohibi-  appointed  United  States  Attorney  Mr.  Morrison 
tion,  and  the  opponents  of  prohibitory  legisla-  accepted  the  office  of  assistant.  In  1869  be 
tion  prevailed.  Believing  that  the  leaders  of  was  elected  district  judge  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
his  party  were  about  making  an  alliance  with  trict  of  the  State,  embracing  a  portion  of  the 
the  liquor-dealers  at  home  and  the  slaveholders  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  after  serving  a  term 
at  the  South,  Mr.  Morrill  withdrew  from  the  of  six  years  was  re-elected  in  1875.  In  1879 
party  and  became  the  candidate  on  the  Prohi-  he  was  elected  Chief -Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Dition  and  Free-soil  tickets  for  Governor,  but  Court  of  California,  when  he  resigned  his  di:r 
faHed  of  election.    In  the  following  year  he  trict  appointment. 

was  again  a  candidate ;  there  was  no  choice  by  Wwwtj  Charici  Walker^  an  American  civil  en- 

the  peoi>le,  and  he  was  chosen  by  the  Legislat-  gineer,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  17, 

ure.     He  served  the  term  of  1865  as  the  tirst  1823 ;  died  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  AprU  16, 1887. 

Republican  Grovemor  of  Maine,  his  supporters  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Prof.  Samuel  Fioley 

having  adopted  the  party  name  that  year,  and  Breese  Morse,  received  a  collegiate  edncaUoo, 

was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  but  was  de-  and  in  early  life  assisted  his  father  in  his  no- 

featad  in  the  Legislature  (there  being  no  choice  merous  experiments  with  the   electric  tele- 

by  the  people)  by  a  combination  ot  the  Whig  graph.    His  father  was  the  first  to  introduce 

and  Democratic  members.     In  1860  he  was  photography  into  the  United  States,  and  be 

elected  a  Representative  in  Congress,  but  served  was  the  first  to  sit  for  a  picture,  the  operation 

only  one  term,  declining  a  re-election  through  requiring  an  exposure  of  thirty  minutes  in  a 

aversion  to  congressional  labor.    In  his  stead,  glare  of  sunlight.    He  crossed  the   plains  io 

the  Republicans  elected  James  G.  Blaine.    On  1857,  and  spent  several  years  on  the  frontier 

his  retirement  from  Congress,  Qov.  Morrill  as  a  civil  engineer,  laying  out  a  large  part  of 

became  interested  in  railroad  work.     He  re-  Georgetown,  Central  City,  and  other  Colorado 

moved  to  Augusta  in  1876,  making  that  city  settlements.    While  pursuing  this  professon 

his  home  until  death.    In  1881  he  was  elected  he  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Federal 

a  member  of  the  State  Le^j^slature,  and  with  Government  in  the  protection  of  its  property 

that  term  closed  his  public  career,  though  he  on  the  Upper  Minnesota  river  during  the  tma- 

maintained  his  interest  in  temperance,  prohibi-  ble  with  the  Sioux  Indians  at  the  Spirit  Lake 

tion,  and  the  success  of  the  Republican  party,  massacre.    Mr.  Morse  was  attached   to  the 

HarrisM,  Pttealri)  an  American  soldier,  bom  United  States  Navy  during  the  civil  war,  and 

in  New  York  city  in  1795 ;  died  in  Baltimore,  during  Commodore  Paulding^s  administration 

Md.,  Oct.  6j  1887.    He  was  appointed  a  second  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard  was  his  private 

lieutenant  m  the  artillery  corps  of  the  regular  secretary.  In  1888  the  decoration  of  the  "  Bast 

army  in  1820,  transferred  to  tlie  Fourth  Regi-  of  the  Liberator'*  was  conferred  upon  him  by 

ment  of  Artillery  June  1,  1821,  promoted  to  the  Venezuelan  Government  in  appreciation  of 

first  lieutenant  in  1826,  and  captain  in  1836.  Ins  services  in  furthering  the  advance  of  the 

He  was  actively  engaged  through  the  Mexican  Morse  system  of  telegraphy  in  that  country. 

War,  winning  the  brevet  of  major  by  his  gal-  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  was 

lantry  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  connected  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 

de  la  Palma,  May  8,  9,  1846,  and  being  pro-  Company,  in  New  York, 

moted  to  the  full  rank  of  major  and  assigned  Halbuiy,  Jaaes  BabMi  HttUsti,  an  American 

to  the  Eighth  United  States  Infantry  in  1847.  naval  officer,  born  in  New  York  city  Oct  26, 

In  1858  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1818;  died  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Sept.  17, 1887. 

Seventh  Infantry,  in  June,  1861,  colonel  of  Heentered  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  midship- 

the  Eighth,  and  on  Oct.  20,  1868,  was  retired  man  Jan.  7,  1832,  and  was  promoted  to  passed 

with  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general  for  midshipman  in  June,  1838,  lieutenant  in  Feb- 

long  and  faithful  services.  ruary,  1844,  commander  in  October,  1861,  cap- 

HoiTisw,  Ba^rt  FnuHftB,  an  American  lawyer,  tain  in  July,  1866,  commodore  in  August,  1870, 

born  in  Illinois  in  1826;  died  in  San  Fran-  and  rear-admiral  in  June,  1874.     He  served 

CISCO,  Cal.,  March  2,  1887.     He  was  educated  throughout  the  Mexican  War,  distinguisbing 

in  the  public   schools    of  his    native  State,  himself  in  the  capture  of  Tabasco.    During  the 

When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out  he  joined  civil  war  he  commanded  the  sailing-ship  *'Snp- 

the  regiment  comm<)nded  by  his  brother.  Col.  ply"  and  the  steamers  "Wyandotte,"  "Onei- 

Don  Morrison,  of  St.  l^onis.  Mo.,  as  a  non-  da,"  and  "Bienville."    While  in  command  of 

commissioned   officer,   distinguishing  himself  the  "  Bienville,"  off  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1862, 

at  the  battle  of   Buvna  Vista.     In  1852  he  he  captured  eleven  heavily-laden  blockade-rao- 
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nere,  all  tisder  Englwh  colors,  and  with  the  mulating  a  vast  fortune,  a  portion  of  which  he 
**  Oneida "  played  a  gallant  part  in  the  naval  has  giv«n  for  vnrions  cbaritabie  and  phiian- 
battie  in  MobDe  Bay  on  Aug.  6,  1864,  at  the  thropio  purposes.  One  of  the  iast  public  acts 
cost  of  his  left  arm.  As  rear-admiral  he  com-  of  his  life  was  to  join  with  his  partner  Mr. 
manded  the  North  Atlantic  station  from  June,  McMillan  in  each  giving  $100,000  for  the 
1874,  till  February,  1870,  and  during  that  pe-  building  of  a  large  hospital  in  Detroit.  His 
nod  co-operated  with  Gens.  Emory  and  Sheri-  bequests  to  charitable  institutions,  missionary 
dan  at  New  Orleana,  and  protected  Americvn  societies,  and  fur  religion*  and  philanthropic 
interests  on  the  Isthmus  when  they  were  men-  purposes  amount  to  about  $600,000  more.  Jn 
aced  by  the  revolution  in  Panama.  He  was  politics  he  was  a  Republican.  He  was  ap- 
governor  of  the  naval  asylum  and  station  at  pointed  by  President  Lincoln  Provost-Marshal 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  March  1,  1876,  till  for  Michigan  in  1862,  and  served  for  two  yean, 
Oct.  26,  1879,  when  he  was  retired.  during  which  time  he  had  charge  of  two  drafts 
Hewtarjr,  lata  StMghtaa,  an  American  law-  and  the  forwarding  of  consoripto  and  enlisted 
yer,  born  in  Waterville,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  soldiers  to  the  field.  In  1878  he  received  the 
Nov.  18,  1826;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  2,  Republican  nomination  for  Congress  in  the 
1887.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  New-  First  District  of  Michigan,  and  was  elected  by 
berry,  who,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  plurality  of  1,800  over  Gen.  A.  S.  Williams, 
emigrated  from  Enghind  and  settled  at  Dor-  Democrat,  who  had  already  served  two  terms. 
Chester,  Mass.  In  his  early  boyhood  he  re-  After  serving  his  term  of  two  years  in  Con- 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Detroit,  and  thence  gress  he  refused  a  renoroination  in  order  to 
to  Romeo,  Mich.,  where  he  prepare<1  for  0i)l-  give  his  attention  to  his  business  enterprises, 
lege  and  was  graduated  at  Michigan  University  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
in  1846,  being  valedictorian.  For  two  years  Church,  and  during  all  his  life  contributed 
afterward  he  followed  the  profession  of  civil  largely  toward  the  maintenance  of  church, 
engineer,  assisting  in  the  laying  out  and  con-  missionary,  and  charitable  enterprises, 
strnction  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  HMiataen,  Jaacs  WOllaH  Aagastas.  an  Ameri- 
west  of  Kalamazoo.  He  subsequently  studied  can  naval  officer,  bom  in  Dedham,  Mass., 
law,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  this  March  10,  1821 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct. 
profession  in  1858  in  Detroit.  That  city  being  28,  1887.  He  entered  the  United  States  Na^y 
one  of  th«  most  important  of  the  ports  of  the  from  New  York  as  midshipman,  Feb.  10, 1888, 
Great  Lakes,  he  soon  found  himself  engaged  in  was  promoted  to  passed-midshipman  in  1844, 
a  large  practice  in  admiralty  and  maritime  law  lieutenant  in  1862,  commander  in  1862,  cap- 
in  the  United  States  conrts,  and  eventually  he  tain  in  1866,  commodore  in  1878,  and  rear-ad- 
made  a  specfslty  of  admiralty  practice.  He  miral  in  1881,  and  retired  in  1888.  He  served 
compiled  **  Reports  of  Admiralty  Cases  in  the  on  the  **  Vandalia  *'  in  the  Japanese  expedition 
Several  District  Conrts  of  the  United  States*'  of  Com.  Perry  in  1868-*66,  was  engaged  in 
(1869),  which  was  the  first  compilation  of  ad-  suppressing  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
miralty  esses  pertaining  to  the  commerce  of  rica  in  1867-'60,  volunteered  to  accompany 
the  inland  lakes.  In  1864  Mr.  Newberry,  in  the  ^^  Pocahontas  **  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sum- 
oompany  with  James  McMillan,  of  Detroit,  who  ter,  and  arrived  off  Charleston  within  a  few 
was  subsequently  associated  with  him  in  all  moments  of  the  surrender,  April  18,  1861.  He 
business  enterprises,  organized  the  Michigan  took  part  in  the  actions  with  the  Confederate 
Car  Company,  which  fc^gan  the  manufacture  fieet,  November  6,  6.  and  the  battle  of  Port 
of  freight-cars.  They  gr^ually  enlarged  their  Royal.  Nov.  7,  1861,  the  capture  of  Jackson- 
business,  until  they  became  the  most  extensive  ville,  Femandina,  and  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  the 
car-builders  in  the  country,  controlling  also  engnf^ement  with  Confederate  infantry  in  St. 
large  car-manufactoric>s  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Johu^s  river,  and  that  with  the  flotilla  in  Sa- 
London,  Ont.  They  also  embarked  in  various  vannah  river  in  February,  1862,  and  rendered 
other  manufacturing,  minintr,  railroad,  and  highly  meritorious  service  in  the  battle  of  Mo- 
steamboat  enterprises,  Mr.  Newberry  holding  bile  Bay  and  the  capture  of  the  Confederate 
the  office  of  president,  vice-president,  or  direct-  ram  "Tennessee,"  Aug.  6,  1864.  He  was 
or  in  more  than  a  score  of  incorporated  com-  commsndant  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard  in 
panics,  which  gave  employment  to  6,000  men,  1876-'80.  In  October,  1881,  he  was  placed  in 
and  materially  aided  in  the  development  of  command  of  the  European  station,  and  in 
various  portions  of  the  State  of  Michigsn.  June,  1882,  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Egypt.  Re- 
Among  the  more  important  of  these  were  the  ceiving  an  oflScial  notification  from  Admiral 
Detroit,  Mackinaw,  and  Marquette  Railroad  Seymour,  commanding  the  British  naval  forces. 
Company  (now  the  Dalatli,  South  Shore,  and  on  July  10,  that  hostilities  might  occur  within 
Atlantic  Railroad  Company),  the  Detroit,  Bay  twenty-four  hours,  he  gathered  the  archives  of 
City,  and  Alpena  Railroad  Company,  the  De-  the  United  States  Consulate  in  that  city,  re- 
troit  and  Cleveland  Stesm  Navigation  Com-  ceived  all  Americsn  citizens  who  desired  pro- 
pany,  and  the  Detroit  Trsnsportation  Com-  tection,  and  moved  his  squadron  to  the  lower 
pany.  His  attention  to  these  vast  business  harbor,  pending  the  expected  attack  upon  the 
interests  led  Mr.  Newberry  grsdnally  out  of  city.  After  the  cessation  of  the  bombardment 
the  practice  of  law,  and  resulted  in  his  aocu-  he  re-established  the  consulate,  and.  landing 
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100  marines,  rendered  timely  serrioe  in  extin-  Bioner  -  General  of  Ordnance  of  New   York 

guishing  the  fires  and  burying  the  dead  lying  State.     He  was  appointed  Appraiser  of  the 

about  the  streets.  Port  of  New  York  by  President  Grant,  and 

OHmjj  Edward,  an  American  mathematician,  Depnty-Oollector,  in  charge  of  the  seventh  or 

born  in  Moreao^  Saratoga  Coimty,  N.  Y.,  July  law  division  of  the  Custom-House,  in  March, 

24,  1827;  died  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Jan.  16,  1879,  holding  the  latter  office  till  after  the  ap- 

1887.    His  father  removed  to  Oakland  County,  pointment  of  Collector  Hedden  by  President 

Mich.,  in  1883,  but  finaUy  settled  in  Weston,  Cleveland.    He  then  resumed  the  practice  of 

Wood  County,  Ohio.     Although  bred  to  a  law  in  New  York  city. 

farm-life,  and  having  merely  the  educational  Maer,  Bay,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
advantages  of  a  log  school-house,  the  son  de-  in  DtUe  Compton,  R.  I.,  Nov.  12, 1808;  died  in 
veloped  an  early  passion  for  mathematics  and  Newark,  N.  J,,  March  29,  1887.  He  began 
natural  history.  The  only  blackboards  used  in  life  as  a  clerk  in  Boston,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of 
his  schooling  were  the  plow-beam  and  the  oyl-  thirteen,  but  attended  school  at  the  same  time. 
inder  of  a  fanning-mill,  yet  with  these  he  mas-  Two  years  later  he  went  to  Phillips  Academy, 
tered  Day^s  ^^  Algebra"  in  six  weeks.  When  Andover,  to  prepare  for  college,  and  in  1826 
nineteen  years  old  he  began  teaching  in  the  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
district  school,  devoting  his  evenings  to  the  in  1880.  His  first  occupation  after  leaving  col- 
study  of  Latin.  At  twenty-one  he  engaged  to  lege  was  that  of  teaching  in  a  fashionable  pri- 
teaoh  in  a  school  in  Perry  ville^  the  county-seat,  vate  school  on  Fulton  Street,  New  York  city, 
and  a  year  later  became  principal  of  the  newly  In  the  latter  part  of  1881  he  returned  to  New 
established  union  graded  schooL  As  he  had  Haven,  and  was  associated  with  Prof.  £.  A. 
to  teach  Latin  as  well  as  the  higher  English  Andrews  in  founding  the  New  Haven  Yonng 
branches,  the  greatest  diligence  in  private  Ladies^  Institute.  Ever  since  he  left  Yale  he 
studies  accompanied  his  work  in  the  school-  had  looked  longingly  toward  pastoral  work, 
room.  He  remained  with  this  school  as  prin-  and  been  preparmg  for  it  by  theological  study, 
cipal  and  superintendent  over  five  years.  In  His  desire  was  fulfilled  in  1882,  when  he  was 
the  autumn  of  1858  he  was  called  to  the  pro-  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  West  Aa- 
fessorship  of  Mathematics  in  Kalamazoo  Uol-  sociation  of  Congregational  Ministers.  Shortly 
lese,  where,  he  taught  till  September,  1868,  afterward  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Central 
when  he  entered  upon  similar  duty  in  the  aca-  Congregational  Church  of  Bath,  Me.,  and  waa 
demic  department  of  the  University  of  Micbi-  ordained  there  in  1885.  Fifteen  years  of  eam- 
gan,  and  remained  until  death.  He  was  the  e»t  pastoral  labor  followed,  and  he  then  made 
author  of  a  complete  series  of  mathematical  a  tour  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Continent, 
text-books  in  general  use,  and  one  of  the  best-  On  his  return  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  First 
known  educators  in  the  West.  Congregational  Church  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and, 

Pataier,  Alonzt  Bt,  an  American  physician,  removing  to  that  city  in  1850,  he  remained  there 
born  in  Richfield,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  0(;t.  fifteen  years  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  this 
4,  1815;  died  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Dec.  28,  period  he  was  urged  by  his  ministerial  brethren 
1887.  He  was  educated  in  medicine  in  New  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
York  city  and  Philadelphia,  and  became  ct>n-  gregational  Union,  and  he  performed  its  re- 
neoted  with  the  medical  department  of  the  sponsible  duties  for  twelve  years,  during  which 
University  of  Michigan  in  1852,  when  he  was  time  six  hundred  Congregational  churches  were 
appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy.  In  1854  he  built  by  the  aid  of  the  association.  While  thus 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medico,  actively  engaged  as  a  pastor  and  in  official  work 
and  in  1860  Professor  of  Pathology  and  the  he  produced  numerous  works,  besides  pam- 
Practice  of  Medicine,  holding  the  latter  chair  phlets  and  contributions  to  religious  periodicals, 
continuously  till  his  death.  He  was  elected  Among  his  books  are:  '^S()iritual  Improve- 
vice-president  of  the  American  Medical  Asso-  ment ;  or,  Aid  to  Qrowth  in  Grace ''  (1889) ; 
oiation  in  1860,  and  president  of  the  United  "Closet  Hours"  (1851);  "Remember  Me" 
States  Medical  Society  in  1872.  He  received  (1855) ;  "  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Religious 
tiie  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  University  of  Opinions"  (1860);  "Hymns and  Sacred  Pieces" 
Nashville  in  1855,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from  the  (1865) ;  "  Hymns  of  My  Hoi v  Hours  "  (1866) ; 
University  of  Michigan  in  1873.  "  Home ;   or,   The  Unlost  Paradise "  (1868) ; 

Palaer,  Creorge  Washlngtaa,  an  American  law-  "Enrnest  Words  on  True  Success  in  Life" 
yer,  born  in  Ripley,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  (1873);  "Complete  Poetical  Works"  (1876); 
in  1835 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  2,  1 887.  and  "  Voices  of  Hope  and  Gladness "  (1880). 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Law-  While  teaching  in  New  York  city  he  composed 
School  in  1857,  and  had  just  established  him-  a  poem  of  four  stanzas,  which  has  been  trans- 
self  in  practice  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  lated  into  more  than  twenty  languages  and  sung 
Hastening  to  Washington,  he  volunteered  his  the  world  over,  beginning  with,  "My  faith 
services,  received  a  commission,  and  was  em-  looks  up  to  Thee,  Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary." 
ployed  in  the  field,  at  the  national  capital,  and  Next  to  this,  his  chief  productions  in  by  mnology 
in  the  West  till  the  close  of  the  war,  retiring  were:  "Fount  of  Everlasting  Love"  (1882) 
from  the  array  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen-  "  Thou  who  rolFst  the  Year  around  "  (1882) 
eral.     From  1865  till  1868  he  was  Commis-  *<  Away  from  Earth  my  Spirit  turns "  (1838) 
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^*  Stealing  from  the  World  awav^*  (1834);  "Be-  the  mean  time,  a  conrse  Id  Union  Theolog- 

fore  Thy  Throne,  with  Tearful  Eyes"  (1884);  ical    Seminary.      He  was  ordained,  Dec.  6, 

"  Wake  thee,  O  Zion,  thy  Mourning  ia  ended ''  1848,  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Chnrch 

(1884);  ^'When  downward  to  the  Darksome  in  South  Dennis,  Mass.,  and  remained  there 

Tomb"  (1842);  '^  And  is  there,  Lord,  a  Rest?"  four  years.     From  April,  1849,  till  October, 

(1848);  "O,  sweetly  breathe  the  Lyi^es  above"  1852,  he  was  settled  over  the  Congregational 

(1848);    "Eternal  Father,  lliou   hast  said"  Chnrch  in  Essex,  Conn.,  and  from  1868  till 

(I860) ;  "  Jesus,  Lamb  of  God,  for  me  "  (1868) ;  1860  served  as  district-secretary  of  the  Ameri- 

"Take  me,  O  my  Father,  take  me"  (1864);  can  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 

"  Wonldst  thou  Eternal  Life  obtain"  (1864);  sions,  with  residence  in  Albany.  N.  Y.    After 

"  Thon,  Saviour,  from  Thy  llirone  on  high "  tilling    pastorates   in    Saxonville,  Mass.,  and 

(1864^;  "Lord,  Thou  on  Earth  didst  love  Thine  Westbrook,  Conn.,  he  went  to  Antwerp  in 

own"  0864);  and  "Lord,  Thon  wilt  bring  the  1866,  as  chaplain  nnder  the  Seaman^s  Friend 

Joyful  Day  "  (1864).    These  are  but  a  portion  Society,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1872, 

of  Dr.  Palmer's  hymns  and  poems,  and  may  be  and  residing  alternately  in  New  York  city  and 

found  in  most  evangelical  hymn-books.    About  Philadelphia,  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life 

two  years  ago  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  in  the  preparation  of  volumes  for  the  press,  in 

and  till  the  second  and  fatal  stroke  lived  in  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  conditional  immor- 

retirement,  preserving  his  cordial  manners  and  tality.     Among  his  works,  many  of  which 

charming  simplicity  to  the  last.  have  been  translated  into  German,  Italian,  and 

PerkiM,  WtUiaMy  an  American  merchant,  born  other  European-  languages,  are  "  Homiletical 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  4, 1804 ;  died  there,  June  Index,"  "  Theological  Trilemma,"  "Platonism 
13,  1887.  He  first  came  into  notice  about  fifty  r«.  Christianity,"  '"  Bible  Terminology,"  "  The 
years  ago  gs  a  partner  of  Robert  G.  Shaw,  then  Life  Everlasting,"  "  The  Unspeakable  Gift," 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  merchants  as  and  "  Views  and  Reviews  in  Eschatology." 
well  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Boston.  Plem,  Tknus  PraHttt,  an  American  soldier, 
Thefirm  was  dissolved  about  1842  by  the  retire-  born  in  Chelsea.  Maas^  Aug.  80,  1820;  died 
raent  of  Mr.  Perkins,  who  established  a  busi-  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Oct.  14,  1887.  He  was  an 
ness  of  his  own,  and  for  years  thereafter  his  ornamental  painter,  employed  in  Manchester, 
name  was  associated  with  the  commercial  inter-  N.  H..  1840-^46,  then  enlisted,  and  was  ap- 
ests  of  Boston,  particularly  with  the  India  and  pointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  Ninth  Regi- 
China  trade.  He  «waB  also  the  owner  and  ment  of  United  States  Infantry.  He  was 
builder  of  some  of  the  finest  ships  sailing  from  brevetted  first  lieutenant  Aug.  29,  1847,  for 
that  port.  His  large  experience  caused  him  to  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battles 
be  elected  president  of  the  China  Insurance  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  Mexico,  nnder 
Company,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce.  Returning  to  the  State. 
With  one  exception,  he  was  the  only  survivor  he  waa  aide-de-camp  on  Gov.  Dinsmore^s  staff, 
of  the  original  occupants  of  Commercial  Wharf  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  resumed  his 
when  it  was  first  opened  for  business.  Mr.  previous  vocation,  hut  in  1852  Gen.  Pierce  pro- 
Perkins  was  a  member  and,  at  times,  an  officer  cured  his  appointment  as  post-master  of  Man- 
of  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society,  and  had  cheater,  which  office  he  filled  eight  years.  On 
been  treasurer  of,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to,  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  se- 
aeveral  of  the  relief  funds  for  the  benefit  of  lected  colonel  of  the  Second  New  Hampshire 
sufferers  by  confiagrations  in  Boston  and  dis-  Regiment  of  three-months*  troops.  He  de- 
tont  cities  having  commercial  interests  with  it.  clined  the  appointment  when  the  term  of  en- 
He  never  held  public  office.  listments  was  extended  to  three  years,  and  or- 

Perry,  WMbui,  an  American  physician,  bom  ganized  the  Twelfth   New  Hampshire   Regi- 

in   Norton,  Mass.,  in  1788;  died  in  Exeter,  ment  as  temporary  commander.    In  1866  he 

N.  H.,  Jan  11,  1887.    He  was  gnidnated  at  removed  to  Nashua,  and  became  a  director 

Harvard  in  1811,  and  became  one  of  the  most  and  official  in  the  Card  and  Glazed  Paper 

successful  and  skillful  physicians  of  his  day  in  Company,  a  director  of  the  Second  National 

New  Hampshire,  being  particularly  noted  for  and  of  the  Mechanics^  Savings  banks.    He  waa 

his  familiarity  with  the  pnenomena  of  insanity,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1875-*76,  and 

With  a  lady  friend  he  rode  from  Albany  to  sheriff  of  Hillsborough  County. 

Kingston  on  the  celebrated  steamboat  "  Cler-  Polaad,  Like  P*^  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in 

mont,"  on  Aug.  10,  1807,  that  being  Robert  Westford,   Chittenden  County,  Vt.,  Nov.  1, 

Fulton's  first  venture  in  steam  navigation.     At  1815;  died  in  Waterville,  Vt.,  July  2,  1887. 

the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  person  He  received  a  common-school  and  academic 

in  Exeter,  the  oldest  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  education,  and   was  admitted   to  the  bar  in 

the  secoml  survivor  of  the  class  of  1811.  1886.    In  1880-40  he  was  register  of  probate 

Fedligfll,  Jehu  Hanctdc,  an  American  clertrv-  for  Lamoille  County,  in  1 848  a  member  of 

man,  born  in  Manchester,  Vt.,  May  11,  1815;  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  and  in 

died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  27, 1887.     He  1844-^45  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county, 

was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1887,  and  for  six  Three  years  later  he  was  elected  by  the  Legis- 

years  was  a  teacher  iu  the  Institution  for  the  latnre  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  New  York  city,  pursuing,  in  of  Vermont,  an  office  he  continued  to  hold  bj 
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sDnaal  elections  till  Kovember,  18?S,  wlien  he    was  &  veritable  tnaaenin  of  art  and  antiqnilT, 
was  Bpi>oiiited  Cniied  States  Senator  to  GU  the    and  a  favorite  resort  of  historisiu. 
vacaocf  oauaed  bj  the  death  of  Jacob  Colla-        PiOcr,  B(ntl«,  aa  Americtm  clergymait,  tmm 
mer,  whose  term  wonlc)  have  expired  iu  186T.    In    Beekman    (now    La   Grange),    DDtcheaa 
Jnst  before  this  appoiDtmeDt  he  had  been  re-    County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9, 1803;  d.  in  New  York 
elected  to  the  Supreme  Oonrt,  of  which  he    city.  Jsii.  2,  1887.    He  wasthejroongest  of  ten 
was  chief  justice,  by  virtae  of  promotion  in    children  of  Jofepb  and  Ann  (Knight)  Pott«r, 
1860.    During  his  brief  term  as  niut«d  States    the  ninth  being  Alonxo,  who  became  hisbop 
Senator  he  served  on  the  committees  on  jn- 
diciary,  patents,  and  the  Patent-Office.     He 
was  an  ancompromiaiDg  Bepiihliosn,  and  while 
in  the  Senate  was  a  delegate  to  the  Loyalists' 
Convention  in  Philadelphia.    Before  his  term 
as  Senator  expired,  he  was  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  stepping  from  the  higher 
to  the  lower  House  on  March  4, 1697.    He  was 
re-elected   in    18fl8,    1870,   18T3,  and    1883. 
Judge  Poland  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
hod  charge  of  the  revision  of  the  United  States 
statutes,  and  was  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  CrMit  Mobilier.     During  the  inter- 
val of  his  service  in  Coneresji  he  accepted  a 
term  in  the  State  Legislature. 

Pmk,  Beat  PerisT,  an  American  jonrnalist, 
born  in  Newburjport,  Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1830; 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  29,  1887.  Hia 
parents  took  him  to  the  oatJooal  capital  when 
he  was  seven  years  old,  and  four  years  later 
he  accompanied  them  to  Europe.  On  their 
return  he  was  placed  in  a  military  school  to 

Separe  tor  admission  to  the  United  States  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Penn- 
ilitary  Academy,  but,  disliking  the  ohoice,  eylvanis.  Horatio  received  an  academic  edn- 
ran  away  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a  printer  cation  m  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  was  gradn- 
in  Worcester,  Mass.  After  he  had  served  his  ated  at  Union  College  in  1826.  He  was  made 
time,  his  father  purchased  the  "  Sonthem  a  deacon  Jaly  16,  1827,  and  priest  Dec.  14, 
Whig"  newspaper  in  Atlanta,  Qa.,  and  sent  1838.  From  the  date  of  hie  ordination  tilll838 
him  Sooth  to  edit  and  manage  it.  He  remained  be  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natn- 
there  two  years,  when,  on  returning  to  Wash-  nJ  Philosophy  in  WaEhingtun  (now  Trinity) 
ington,  he  was  appointed  an  attaehi  of  the  College,  Eartford,  Conn.,  and  in  188S  he  de- 
American  legation  in  Belgian).  While  abroad  clinedthepreBtdenoy  of  the  college,  and  became 
he  visited  nearly  every  portion  of  Europe,  the  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Holy  Land,  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  wrote  many  where  he  remained  till  1864.  On  the  death 
letters  to  the  Boston  "  Atlas  "  about  Europe  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Wainwrighl,  proviaiuDa] 
and  the  East.  He  also  made  a  valuable  col-  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  in  the  lat- 
lection  of  historionl  manuscripts  for  the  State  tor  year.  Dr.  Potter  wtis  chosen  to  sacceed 
of  Massaohasetta  from  the  French  archives.  In  him,  and  was  consecrated  in  Trinity  Church. 
1654  he  became  Wsshington  correspondent  of  New  York  city,  on  Niiv.  23.  1S64,  by  Bishops 
several  newspapers,  notably  the  Boston  "Jour-  T.  C.  BroHOell,  of  Connecticut;  J.  H.  Hop- 
nal,"  to  wliich  lie  contributed  periodical  letters,  kins,  of  Vermont;  G-.  W.  Doane,  of  New  Jer- 
nnder  the  signature  of  "  Perley,"  on  the  ad-  sey  ;  8.  A.  McCoskrj,  of  Michigan;  W.  R. 
Vance  news,  social  happenings,  and  political  Whitt!ngham,  of  Maryland;  H.  W.  Lee,  of 
and  diphimatic  gossip  of  the  day  till  1884.  Iowa;  and  F.  Fulford,  of  Montrent,  Canada. 
He  served  in  the  national  army  during  the  Although  consecrated  as"  provisionnl"  bishop, 
civil  war.  Among  his  published  works  are  he  was  invested  with  all  the  functions  of  the 
"Rise  and  Fall  of  Lonis  Philippe"  (1848);  episcopate,  the  canon  providing  f<ir  the  elec- 
"Life  of  General  Taylor"  (1848);  "Early  Life  tion  of  a  "provisional  bishop  '  having  been 
of  Napoleon"  (1851);  "TliePoliUcal  Register  pDnaed  in  1860  to  obviate  the  evil  of  the  diocese 
and  Congressional  Directory"  (1878);  and  being  virtually  without  n  bishop,  Bishop  Ben- 
"  Periey's  Reminiscences  of  Sixty  Years  in  the  jamin  T.  Ooderdonk  being  still  alive  but  nnder 
National  Metropolis"  (1888).  He  edited  the  suspension  from  the  episcopal  office  since 
'  volumes  of  the  "Conspiracy  Trials"  in  18fl5,  1844.  Bishop  Onderdonk  died  early  in  IS6I, 
and,  for  many  years,  as  clerk  of  printing  rec-  and  Dr.  Potter  then  became  bishop  of  the  dio- 
ords,  compiled  the  "  Congressional  Directory  "  cese  in  name  as  he  had  been  in  fact.  It  was  a 
for  each  session  of  Congress.  His  summer  cnrions  coincidence  that  the  Potter  hrotbers— 
home,  Indian  Hill  Farm,  near  Newburyport,    Alonzo,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Horatio,  in  New 
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York  —  succeeded  tbe  Onderdonk  brothers,  and  soon  slterword  under  Gen.  Pope  in  the 
after  each  of  the  latter  had  been  suspended  second  Bull  Run  campaign,  and  under  his 
from  their  sacred  offices.  In  1867  and  again  command  broke  the  enemy's  line  that  was  ad- 
in  1877,  Bishop  Potter  attended  the  Lambeth  yanoing  on  Pope's  retreating  army.  At  South 
Palace  conferences  in  England,  and  during  his  Mountain,  and  again  at  Antietam,  Col.  Potter 
episcopate  he  welcomed  several  English  bishopa  displayed  high  soldierly  instincts.  Seizing  the 
and  clergymen  to  the  diocesan  conventions  of  flag  of  his  regiment,  be  headed  a  dash  over 
New  York.  On  Nov.  29,  1879,  a  notable  re-  the  bridge,  secured  a  desired  Dosition,  and,  as 
ception  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Gen.  McCiellan  declared,  savea  the  day.  lie 
New  York  city,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  was  again  wounded  in  this  action.  After  that 
to  Bishop  Potter  a  testimonial  commemorative  campaign  the  regiment  was  detailed  to  Gen. 
of  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  his  Bnmside^s  army.  Col.  Potter  being  given  an 
episcopate.  The  testimonial  took  the  form  of  independent  command  by  order  of  Gen.  Grant 
a  casket  modeled  after  the  ancient  Ark  of  the  He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  and 
Covenant,  and  was  composed  of  gold,  silver,  with  his  division  checked  the  advanoeof  Long- 
and  steel,  exquisitely  chased  and  inlaid.  The  street,  who  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the 
following  inscription  appeared  on  the  base:  besieged.  In  the  Wilderness  campaign  he  was 
'^  To  the  Right  Reverend  Uoratio  Potter,  D.  D.,  often  under  fire,  and  in  the  assault  after  the  ex- 
LL.  D.,  D.  Cy,  L.,  Bishop  of  New  York,  from  plosion  of  the  mine  at  Petersburg  was  wound- 
his  dioceee,  with  love  and  gratitude  for  twenty-  ed  a  third  time  and  severely.  He  had  matured 
five  years  of  faithful  service.*'  In  1888  the  plans  for  destroying  the  bridge  over  Appomat- 
cares  of  his  office  bore  so  heavily  upon  his  tox  river,  with  a  view  of  preventing  a  retreat 
failing  strength  that  he  felt  constrained  to  ask  of  the  Confederates,  and  had  just  mounted  his 
relief,  and  the  annual  convention  elected  his  horse  in  front  of  Fort  Sedgwick  to  lead  his 
choice,  his  nephew  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  0.  Potter,  division,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  ball.  In 
as  assistant  bishop,  with  practically  full  epis-  his  '*  Memoirs,"  alluding  to  this  assault.  Gen. 
copal  authority.  Bishop  rotter  received  the  Grant  says :  **  In  tact,  Potter  and  Wilson  were 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Trinity  College,  Hart-  the  only  division  commanders  Bumside  had 
ford.  Conn.,  in  1888;  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Ho-  who  were  equal  to  the  occasion.*'  After  the 
bart  Colleae,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1866 ;  and  that  war  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
of  D.  C.  L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  Division  of  the 
England,  in  1860.  During  bis  episcopate  he  Military  Department  of  the  East,  with  head- 
saw  the  church  in  New  York  multiply  from  quarters  in  Newport  In  1866  he  was  com- 
two  dioceses  to  five,  those  of  Long  Island,  missioned  a  migor-general  of  volunteers,  and 
Albany,  and  Central  New  York  being  erected  in  the  following  year  appointed  colonel  of  the 
after  his  c(»nsecration.  From  1864  till  1881  Forty-fint  United  States  Infantry  (colored), 
he  performed  78,092  confirmations  and  over  but  never  assumed  the  command. 
160,000  baptisms  (of  which  number  18,868  Pewely  TfcfM,  an  American  ioumalist,  bom 
were  adults);  consecrated  117  churches  and  in  London,  England, in  1809 ;  died  in  Newark, 
laid  more  than  100  ccrner-stones ;  ordered  460  N.  J.,  Jan.  14,  1887.  Early  in  life  he  studiea 
deacons,  ordained  864  priest?*,  and  instituted  law,  but  soon  abandoned  the  idea  of  becoming 
47  rectors ;  received  614  clergymen  into  the  a  barrister,  and  allowed  his  pen  and  fancies  free 
dioceee  and  transferred  688  to  other  stations,  sway.  He  was  equally  happy  in  prose  and 
His  published  writings,  which  are  very  nnmer-  verse,  and,  besides  editing  the  ^^  Lantern  "  and 
ous,  consist  chiefiy  of  sermons,  pastoral  letters,  managing  the  **  Figaro,*'  m  London,  published 
and  addresses  un  special  occasions.  twenty-seven  volumes,  including  *'  Lives  of 
Fitter,  lakert  B.,  an  American  soldier,  born  English  Authors"  and  *^ Lives  of  American 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1829;  died  in  Newport,  Authors.''  In  1849  he  came  to  the  United 
R.  I.,  Feb.  19,  1887.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Right  States  with  Frank  Leslie,  and  made  a  basiness 
Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  ormnection  with  him.  He  was  the  first  editor 
Episcopal  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  and  brother  of  '^  Frank  I^eslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,"  and 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  the  present  a  frequent  contributor  to  all  Mr.  Leslie^s  publi- 
bisbop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York.  He  was  cations.  For  a  year  before  his  death  he  had 
graduated  at  Union  College,  studied  law,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  series 
established  himself  in  chamber  practice.  On  of  sketches  of  the  large  number  of  literary  and 
the  onninization  of  the  Fifty-first  Regiment  of  dramatic  persons  he  had  known  intimately,  and' 
New  York  Volunteers  he  was  commissioned  several  of  these,  ^*  Leaves  from  My  Life,"  sp- 
its lientenant-colonel,  and  was  shortly  after-  peared  in  ^*  Frank  Lef^lie's  Sunday  Magazine." 
ward  attached  to  Gen.  Burnside's  army,  his  Pratt,  Daalel,  an  American  adventurer,  bom 
regiment  being  brigaded  under  Gen.  Reno.  At  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  1809;  died  in  Boston, 
Roanoke  Island,  he  led  three  companies  to  the  Mass.,  June  20,  1887.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
assault  of  the  batteries,  and  was  the  first  to  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  followed  it  for  some 
enter  the  Confederate  works.  At  New  Berne  years,  but  disappeared  suddenly  and  was  not 
he  stormed  the  intrenchments  on  the  left  of  seen  at  home  again  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
the  lines,  receiving  u  bullet  in  the  groin.  His  When  he  returned,  his  mind  was  nnbalance<l, 
regiment  next  served  under  Gen.  McCiellan,  and  from  that  time  he  led  a  wandering  life,  be- 
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ing  known  all  over  the  coon  try  a»  '^  General  College,  toward  which  he  ^ve  $60,000,  and 
Pratt,  the  Great  American  Traveler."  For  he  was  a  trustee  of  that  institntion  from  1862 
nearly  fifty  years  he  thos  went  from  place  to  until  his  death.  He  expended  upward  of 
place,  often  making  long  journeys  and  subsist-  $200,000  in  various  charities  during  his  life> 
ing  on  what  was  given  him  in  charity  as  a  re-  time.  In  1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
turn  for  the  amusement  that  his  eccentricities  era!  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
afforded.  He  made  regular  tours  of  the  col-  also  in  1884  a  delegate  to  the  Centenary  Con- 
leges,  especially  of  those  in  New  England,  and  ference  of  Methodism  held  in  Baltimore.  He 
his  arrival  was  always  the  signal  for  uproarious  was  president  of  the  Detroit  Toung  Men's 
merriment  on  the  part  of  the  students.  He  Christian  Association  in  1869-*70,  and  was  an 
was  usualiy  attired  in  semi-military  garb,  and  active  member  of  the  Prohibition  party,  by 
wore  enormous  shoes  filled  in  with  straw,  which  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  in  1884. 
while  his  breast  displayed  a  curious  array  of  A  collection  of  his  letters,  written  for  various 
burlesque  decorations.  His  lectures,  which  papers  during  his  travels  in  Europe  in  1881 
usually  treated  of  some  gigantic  invention  he  and  1886,  has  been  privately  printed, 
had  Just  perfected,  were  an  interminable  string  Pnstoi,  Jtriu,  an  American  centenarian,  bom 
of  high-sounding  but  meaningless  sentence^.  in  England  Dec.  20,  1782;  died  near  Brown- 

Pr^  !«■«  Tiy  an  American  politician^orn  town,  Madison  Township,  N.  J.,  May  28,  1867. 

in  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1805 ;  died  in  Weth-  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1797  with  his 

ersfield,  Conn.,  April  11,  1887.     He  was  bred  parents,  and  lived  in  New  York  city  for  many 

a  farmer,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  the  dry-  years,  removing  thence  to  Philadelphia,  where 

goods  business  in  Hartford.    He  served  in  the  be  remained  till  1887,  when  be  settled  on  the 

State  Legislature  in  1850  from  Rocky  Hill,  and  farm  in  New  Jersey.    He  attended  to  all  the 

represented  the  First  Senatorial  District,  which  business  of  the  farm  when  he  was  over  one 

included  Hartford,  in  1852.    In  the  autumn  of  hundred  years  old,  and  was  frequently  seen,  as 

that  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Con-  late  as  three  years  ago,  miles  away  from  home, 

gress  from  the  First  Connecticut  District,  and  on  horseback,  looking  after  his  affairs  with  all 

was  an  earnest  advocate  of  Franklin  Pierce  in  the  vigor  of  a  man  of  fifty.    Two  years  before 

the  national  canvass.    In  1859  he  was  an  un-  his  death  he  cut  a  cord  of  wood,  as  an  exhibi- 

snccessful    candidate   for    Governor    against  tion  of  his  strength.    He  was  a  superior  horse- 

WiUiam  Buckingham.    He  was  a  delegate  to  man.    In  politics  he  was  first  a  Whig  and  then 

tbe  Peace  Congress  in  1861,  and  a  staunch  sup-  a  Republican,  and  never  missed  an  election 

porter  of  the  Union  cause  during  the  civil  war,  after  he  became  a  citizen, 
and  served  a  second  term  in  the  State  Le^risla-       RECStiN^  WlIUaM,  an  American  lawyer,  born 

ture  in  1870-'71,  designating  himself  an  **old-  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  16,  1816;  died  in 

school "  Democrat.    At  one  time  he  was  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  Sept.  21,  1887.     He  was  edu- 

command  of  the  State  militia,  and  he  obtained  cated  in  St.  Joseph's  College,  Kentncky,  and  at 

his  title  of  general  from  that  service.  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  was  graduated  from  the 

Prestoiy  DtTld,  an  American  banker,   born  law-school  of  the  latter  in  1888.    Two  years 

in  Harmony,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1826;  died  in  later  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 

Detroit,  Mich.,  April  24,  18S7.     He  was  a  son  Louisville,  remaining  there  till  the  opening  of 

of  the  Rev.  David  Preston,  a  Methodist  clergy-  the  Mexican  War,  when  he  went  to  the  field  as 

man,  and  was  educated  at  Westfield  Academy,  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  Kentucky  Volunteers. 

In  1848  he  removed  to  Detroit  and  entered  the  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in 

employ  of  a  banker,  with  whom  he  remained  1850-'51,  presidential  elector  in  1852,  and  a 

for  four  years.    He  then  established  himself  in  Representative  in  Congress  in  1852  for  the  nn- 

similar  business  as  David  Preston  &  Co.,  and  expired  term  of  Humphrey  Marshall,  resigned, 

soon  afterward  extended  his  relations  by  open-  and  in  1853  for  a  full  term.     He  was  a  member 

ing  a  branch  establishment  in  Chicago.  During  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention  of  1856,  which 

the  panic  of  1878  he  was  compelled  to  close  nominated  James  Buchanan,  and  was  appointed 

his  doors  for  two  days,  and,  although  advised  United  States  Minister  to  Spain  in  1858.    On 

to  make  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  his  return  to  Kentucky  in  1861,  he  was  ap- 

credltors,  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  public  con-  pointed  colonel  on  the  staff  of  his  brother-in- 

fidence  in  him  was  so  great  that  he  was  per-  law,  G-en.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  in  the  Con- 

raitted  to  manage  his  own  affairs.     His  busi-  federate  service,  and  took  part  in  the  Kentucky 

ness  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and  at  the  campaign,    and  in    the    actions  at    Bowling 

time  of  his  death  he  was  head  of  the  Preston  Green,    Nashville,   Fort    Donelson,   Corinth, 

Bank  of  Detroit,  and  was  a  large  stockholder  Shiloh  (where  Gen.  Johnst<»n  died  in  his  arms), 

in  the  Metropolitan  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  Murfree8boro\    After  the  war  he  return^ 

lie  was  prominent  in  the  formation  of  tbe  to  his  home,  was  again  elected  a  member  of 

United  States  Christian  Commission,  organized  the  Legislature  in  1867,  and  a  delegate-at-large 

during  the  civil  war,  and  his  name  stood  first  to  the  convention  that  nominated  Gen.  Han- 

among  the  directors.     Mr.  Preston  was  like-  cock  for  the  presidency, 
wise  active  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.        QkIii^  WimiMi,  an  American  dergymsn,  born 

Through  his  influence  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  May  21,  1821 ; 

was  raised  as  an  endowment  fund  for  Albion  died  in  Paris,  France,  April  15, 1887.    He  was 
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edooated  in  the  diocese  of  Derry,  and,  coming  throngb  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
to  the  United  States  in  1841,  was  among  the  battles  of  Gettysburg,  a  month  later,  he  took 
first  students  at  the  newly-established  college  in  an  active  part,  and  for  gallant  and  meritorioas 
Ford  ham,  N.  Y.  After  completing  the  course  services  in  those  actions  received  the  breret 
of  study  there,  he  was  ordamed  priest  in  St.  rank  of  major.  On  March  18,  1866,  he  re- 
Patrick^s  Cathedral  on  Dec.  14,  1845.  He  was  ceived  the  brevet  o^  lieutenant-colonel.  United 
assigned  to  duty  in  St.  Joseph *s  Church,  as  as-  States  Array,  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of 
sistant  priest  to  the  Rev.  Michael  McCarron,  re-  Five  Forks,  Vs.,  and  of  colonel.  United  States 
raained  there  four  years,  then  after  a  brief  term  Army,  and  on  June  24  following,  that  of  briga- 
at  Rondout,  N.  Y.,  took  charge  of  St.  Peter^s  dier-general.  United  States  Volunteers,  the  last 
Church,  in  Barclay  Street,  then  overwhelmed  two  being  in  recognition  of  his  services  during 
with  debt.  He  labored  in  this  field  during  a  the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned 
period  of  twenty-four  years,  in  the  face  of  to  his  battery,  and  served  with  it  at  various 
grave  difficulties ;  but  his  enthusiasm,  ingenious  military  posits  in  Texas,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
plans,  and  rare  busiuess  abilities  enabled  him  New  York,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
in  that  time  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  $100,000,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  California, 
mainly  due  to  poor  people  in  the  pfuish,  and  He  was  promoted  migor,  Third  United  States 
reduce  the  large  mortgage  debt  to  $7,000,  be-  Artillery,  April  19,  1882,  and  transferred  to 
sides  providing  for  all  the  current  expenses  of  the  First  in  the  following  month, 
his  parish.  He  took  part  in  the  First  Provin-  ■•palla.  Chartas  AalhMy,  an  American  lawyer, 
cidl  Council,  held  by  Archbishop  Hughes  in  bom  in  New  York  city  Sept.  15,  1828;  died 
1854;  in  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baiti-  there  Dec.  28,  1887.  He  was  educated  wholly 
more,  held  by  Archbishop  Spalding  in  1866,  as  by  his  father,  never  going  to  school  nor  to  col- 
delegate  apostolic ;  and  in  the  Third  New  York  lege,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  admitted 
Synod  in  September,  1868,  as  one  of  the  pro-  to  the  bar.  The  following  year  be  formed  a 
curators  of  tne  clergy.  On  the  death  of  the  partnership  with  J.  Bluntj  and  in  1848  another 
Very  Rev.  William  Storrs  in  May,  1878,  he  with  H.  F.  Clark,  maintaining  tlie  latter  rela- 
was  appointed  the  successor  of  that  clergyman,  tion  till  1867.  In  1870  he  was  elected  an  asso- 
both  as  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  and  ciate  judge  of  the  Conrt  of  Appeals,  as  a  Demo- 
aa  Vicar-Qeneral  of  the  Diocese.  In  1882  be  crat,  in  1880  was  defeated  by  Charles  J.  Folger 
was  made  a  domestic  prelate  of  the  Pope's  in  the  election  for  chief- justice  of  the  court,  acd 
household,  with  the  title  of  monaignor.  Mgr.  in  1884  was  re-elected  associate  Judge.  This 
Quinn,  wno  was  suffering  from  general  de-  election  was  remarkable  because  of  the  fsreat 
bility,  had  spent  the  winter  of  1886-'87  in  Nice,  vote  cast  Two  vacancies  were  to  be  filled, 
and  was  on  nis  way  home,  when  he  had  a  fatal  for  which  Judges  Andrews  and  Rapallo  were 
relapse  in  Paris.  nominated ;  they  had  no  party  opposition,  and 
Baa^  AlaiSM  Menrta,  an  American  soldier,  the  official  returns  gave  1,089,896  votes  for 
bom  in  Newbnrg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28,1887;  died  in  Judge  Andrews,  and  1,089,414  (or  18  more) 
New  Almaden,  Cal.,  May  7,  1887.     He  was  for  Judge  Rapallo. 

graduatiHl  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad-  Bai,  Ckarlcsy  an  American  archsologist,  bom 

emy.  West  Point,  in  1860,  and  made  brevet  In  Verviers,  Belgium,  in  1826 ;  died  in  Philadel- 

second  lieutenant  of  artillery.    In  October  fol-  phia,  Pa.,  July  25,  1887.    He  was  educated  in 

lowing  he  was  transferred  to  the  ordnance  Germany,  principally  at  the  University  in  Hei- 

oorps,  and,  being  ordered  to  California,  served  delberg,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1848, 

for  several  months  at  the  ordnance  depot  in  where  he  tnnght  first  in  Belleville,  IlL^  and  then 

Benioia.    He  was  appointed  second  lieuten-  in  New  York  city.    In  1875  he  was  mvited  to 

ant,  First  United  States  Artillery,   Nov.  22,  become  curator  in  the  department  of  antiqni- 

1860,  and  ordered  to  Join  his  regiment  in  the  ties  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  at 

East    In  May,  1861,  he  was  promoted  first  Washington,  D.  C,  which  office  he  held  until 

lieutenant,  and  from  August  1  till  December  his  death.    He  early  devoted  his  attention  to 

20  served  in   Gen.  Fremont's   operations   in  archieology,  and  in  1859  began  writing  for '^  Die 

Missouri,  organizing  artillery,  and  in  command  Natur'^  on  the  subject  of  American  antiquities, 

of  a  battery  of  the  First  Missouri  Light  Artil-  His  contributions  to  the  publications  of  the 

lery.    He  served  through  the  Peninsula  cam-  Smithsonian  Institution  first  appeared  m  1868, 

paign  of  1862,  participating  in  the  most  im-  and  thereafter  his  articles  were  published  in 

portant  battles  and  skirmishes.     He  was  pro-  nearly  every  annual  report  of  that  institution, 

moted  captain,  Oct  11,  1862,  for  gallantry  in  These  papers  gained  for  him  a  world-wide 

the  action  at  Newmarket,  Va.,  and  in  Decern-  reputation  as  an  authority,  and  be  ranked  high 

ber  was  appointed  chief  of  artillery  of  Hinn>  among  the  pioneers  of  American  archaology. 

phreys's  Division,  Fifth  Army  Corps,  taking  It  is  said  that  he  was  better  known  in  Europe 

part  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chan-  than  any  other  American  scholar  devoted  to 

oellorsville.  where  he  commanded  the  artillery  that  subject.    In  1882  he  received  the  degree 

of  the  Fiftli  Corps.     In  1868  he  was  in  com-  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Freiburg,  in 

mand  of  a  battery  of  horse -artillery  attached  Baden,  for  his  researches.     His  published  pa- 

to  Gen.  Gregg*s  CavaJry  Division,  and  in  June  pers  exceed  fifty  in  number,  among  which  were 

of  that  year  was  pursuing  Stuart's  Cavalry  a  series  on  the  Stone  Age  in  Europe,  originally 
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contributed  to  ^^Harper^s  Maf?azine/'  which  RooBt,'^  ^*  Fresh,  the  American,"  **For  Oon- 
were  issued  in  book-form  as  ^*  Early  Man  in  gress,"  and  *^  In  Paradise,"  and  played  an  en- 
Europe"  (New  York,  1876).  Dr.  Ran  also  gagementintbeGaiety  Theatre,  London,  wher« 
published  "  The  ArchsDOlogical  Collection  of  his  Colonel  Sellers,  not  being  understood,  was 
the  United  States  National  Museum  "  (Wa»h-  not  appreciated.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
ington,  1876) ;  '*  The  Palenque  Tablet  in  the  was  at  the  height  of  a  successful  Western  tour, 
United  States  National  Museum  "  (1879) ;  and  producing  **  A  Gold  Mine,"  ''  A  Woman- 
his  collected  '*  Articles  on  Anthropological  Hater,"  ^^  For  Congress,"  and  ^*  Colonel  Sel- 
Subjects,  1858-^87"  (1882);  besides  which  he  lers."  Mr.  Raymond's  original  name  was 
left  in  process  of  publication  a  work  on  the  O'Brien,  but  he  adopted  that  of  Raymond  on 
types  01  North  American  implements,  and  a  the  stage,  and  legally  assumed  it  in  1881. 
still  larger  work,  nearly  finished,  designed  to  Slck«ttB,  !«■«  BrewertM,  an  American  soldier, 
cover  the  entire  subject  of  archiBology  in  born  in  New  York  dty  in  1816;  died  in  Wash- 
America.  He  bequeathed  his  library  and  col-  ington,  D.  C,  Sept.  22,  1887.  He  was  grada- 
lections  to  the  United  States  Nationtd  Museum  ated  at  the  United  States  Military  Ao^eroy, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  West  Point,  July  1, 1889,  and  appointed  second 

BayBMid,  brad  Ward,  an  American  pioneer,  lieutenant  in  the  First  United  States  Artillery, 
born  in  New  York  city  in  April,  1811;  died  in  In  1846  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  14,  1887.  He  was  a  lieutenant,  and  in  1852  to  that  of  oaptain,  the 
son  of  Eliakim  Raymond,  who  turned  out  the  latter  being  for  gallant  services  in  ttie  Mexican 
first  machine-made  hats  in  the  United  States,  War,  during  which  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
and  brother  of  the  late  John  H.  Raymond,  first  capture  of  Monterey,  and  held  the  Rinconada 
president  of  Vassar  College.  In  early  life  Mr.  Pass  throughout  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
Raymond  was  employed  as  a  furrier,  but  when  He  commanded  a  battery  in  the  first  battle  of 
the  gold-fever  broke  out  in  1848  he  went  in  Bull  Run  July  21,  1661,  from  which  date  he 
the  ^^  Crescent  City,"  the  first  steamship  that  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  was  severely 
sailed  for  California  with  passengers  from  New  wounded,  captured,  and  held  a  prisoner  till 
York,  and  remained  in  San  Francisco.  He  be-  January,  1863.  After  his  release  he  took  part 
came  identified  with  various  New  York  ship-  in  the  operatitms  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
ping  interests,  associating  himself  at  different  the  Nortuern  Virginia  campaign,  and  the  bat- 
times  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  ties  of  Cedar  Mountain,  the  second  Bull  Run, 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Nica*  Chantilly,  and  Antietam,  commanding  a  divis- 
raguan  line  of  steamers  owned  by  William  H.  ion  at  Chantilly.  In  1864  he  was  in  command 
Webb.  He  declined  all  public  office,  content-  of  a  division,  leading  it  in  the  actions  at  Monoc- 
ing  himself  with  the  oarei  of  the  large  interests  acy,  Opeqnan,  Fisher*s  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek, 
intrusted  to  him.  He  was  brevetted  successively  from  lieutenant- 

Rajaoai.  Jtta  Tt,  an  American  actor,  bom  in  colonel  to  major-general  for  gallantry,  and  re- 
Buffalo,  New  York,  April  6,  1886 ;  died  in  tired  on  the  full  rank  of  major-general,  for  dis- 
Evansville,  Ind.,  April  10,  1887.  He  received  ability  from  wounds,  Jan.  8, 1867. 
a  business  education,  but  adopted  the  profes-  KIpley,  EaswcU  SaUa^  an  American  soldier, 
si  on  of  the  stage,  making  his  first  appearance  born  in  Ohio  in  1824;  died  in  New  York  city 
June  27,  1858,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  the  part  March  29,  1887.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
of  Lopez  in  ^*  The  Honeymoon."  In  1854  he  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  commissioned  a 
filled  an  engagement  in  the  Chestnut  Street  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artiUery  in  1848. 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  as  Timothy  Quaint  in  He  served  with  distinction  throughout  the 
^^  The  Soldier^s  Daughter,"  and  then  traveled  Mexican  War,  winning  the  brevets  of  captain 
through  the  South  for  several  seasons,  playing  and  migor  for  special  gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
in  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Or-  Chapnltepec.  At  the  close  of  that  war  he  re- 
leans.  In  1861,  as  a  member  of  Laura  Eeene's  signed  his  commission  in  the  army,  and  engaged 
company,  he  made  a  great  hit  in  the  part  of  in  business  in  Charleston,  8.  C.  In  April,  1861, 
Asa  Trenchard  in  ^^  Our  American  Cousin,"  he  entered  the  Confederate  army,  and  was 
and  for  several  years  this  was  his  most  popular  placed  in  command  of  the  battery  on  Sullivan^s 
characterization.  He  went  to  England  in  1867,  Island,  whicli  opened  the  fire  on  Fort  Sutoter. 
and  after  appearing  as  Asa  Trenchard  joined  After  M^jor  Anderson ^s  surrender.  Gen.  Ripley 
E.  A.  Sothern^s  company,  prolonging  his  trip  was  appointed  Confederate  commander  of  that 
more  than  a  year.  Returning  in  the  latter  part  sea-coast  district.,  with  headquarters  at  Charles- 
of  1868,  he  appeared  as  Toby  Twinkle  in  '^  All  ton.  In  November,  1861,  he  arrived  at  Hilton 
that  Glitters  is  not  Gold  "  in  the  Theatre  Co-  Head  just  before  the  memorable  action  there 
mique.  New  York  city,  and  on  the  burning  of  began,  and,  retiring  to  Coosawhatchie,  advised 
that  house  went  to  the  California  Theatre,  San  that  the  region  be  abandoned  to  the  National 
Francisco,  appearing  as  Graves  in  '*  Money,"  forces,  as  further  resistance  would  be  useless. 
Jan.  18,  1869.  In  1874  he  produced  a  drama-  Subsequently  betook  part  in  the  Antietam  cam- 
tization  of  Mark  Twain^s  "Gilded  Age,"  taking  paign,  receiving  a  wound.  The  remainder  of 
the  part  of  Colonel  Sellers,  which  proved  im-  Lis  service  was  mainly  within  the  limits  of 
mensely  popular.  Between  1876  and  1882  Mr.  South  Carolina.  He  published  a  "History  of 
Raymond  appeared  in  "Risks,"    "  Wolfert's  the  War  with  Mexico'^  (New  York,  1849). 
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Jtta,  on  American  soldier,  born  in  passed  among  the  Indians  on  Bayoa  La- 
Scotland  in  1814;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  combe.  lie  was  educated  in  the  preparatttry 
19,  1887.  ^hile  a  boy  he  took  passage  in  a  school  of  Transylvania  University,  in  Ken- 
sailing- vessel  for  the  United  States,  and  on  his  lucky,  the  College  Royal  of  Paris,  tlie  College 
arrival  in  New  York  he  inquired  for  the  near-  Royal  of  Nantes,  and  at  Rennes,  receiving  his 
est  recruiting-station  and  promptly  enlisted  in  baccalaureate  in  the  latter  place  March  26, 
the  regular  army,  serving  a  term  of  seven  years.  1833.  To  gratify  his  family,  who  were  eager 
When  his  time  was  out  his  regiment  was  sta-  to  separate  him  from  his  Indian  associates,  he 
tioned  in  Detroit,  and  there  he  engaged  in  the  agreed  to  study  law,  and  returned  to  Paris 
commission  business.  In  1861  Gov.  Blair  com-  for  the  purpose,  making  freouent  trips,  how- 
missioned  him  Adjutant- General  of  the  State,  ever,  to  New  Orleans  and  Bayou  I^combe. 
an  office  he  held  under  every  administration  The  law  proved  distasteful  to  him  at  the  start, 
since.  He  rendered  invaluable  service  in  rais-  and  instead  of  pursuing  its  study  he  abandoned 
ing  and  equipping  troops  fur  the  field,  and  atter  it  for  literature  and  poetry,  till  about  1842, 
the  war  he  charged  himself  with  the  duty  of  when  he  resolved  to  enter  the  priei»thood  of 
collecting  all  available  statistics  that  would  il-  the  Catholic  Church.  Fuitliful  to  early  asso- 
lustrate  the  part  home  by  the  State  of  Michigan  oiations  he  passed  his  probation  at  Bayou  I^- 
in  the  great  struggle.  combe,  and  his  novitiate  in  the  seminary  of 

Rochotv,  Ttf  li  FtrtMCM)  an  American  phy-  Assumption  Parish.  He  was  ordained  as  sub- 
sician,  bom  in  Rochester,  N.  T.,  Oct.  8,  1823;  deacon  in  1844,  and  as  priest  by  Monsignor 
died  in  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  May  24,  1887.  He  was  Blanc,  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  in  1845. 
descended  from  colonial  English  settlers  of  Vir-  For  fourteen  years  he  was  attached  to  the 
ginia,  and  grandson  of  Nathaniel  Rochester,  cathedral  as  prSdicateur^  and  then,  in  the 
deputy  commissary-general  in  the  Continental  spring  of  1859,  took  the  step  that  had  been 
army,  after  whom  the  city  of  Rochester  is  his  dream  for  years.  This  was  to  establish  a 
named.  He  was  graduated  at  Geneva  College  mission  in  the  Indian  village  at  the  head- 
in  1845,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  irom  springs  of  Bayon  Lacombe,  where  the  remnant 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1848,  con-  of  the  Chahtas,  or  Choctaws,  had  mainly  set- 
tinuing  his  medical  studies  in  different  coun-  tied.  On  September  8,  as  a  priest  of  the  Cath- 
tries  of  Europe.  Returning  to  the  United  States  olic  Church,  he  first  gathered  his  Indians 
in  1851  he  established  himself  in  New  York  around  him  at  Ravine  aux  Cannes,  which  he 
city,  where  he  continued  two  years,  or  till  had  placed  under  the  protection  of  Catherine 
June,  1853,  when  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Tegehkwitha,  the  Inaian  aaint  of  Canada. 
T.,  to  take  the  chair  of  principles  and  practice  From  this  time  till  within  a  year  of  his  death 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Buffialo.  Since  he  lived  and  worked  among  the  Indians,  estab- 
1861  he  had  been  consulting  physician  to  the  lishing  several  mission  stations  in  St.  Tam- 
Bnffalo  General  Hospital,  ana  from  1858  till  many  Parish,  to  which  he  had  gathered  the 
1888  was  attending  or  consulting  physician  at  Choctaws,  and  acting  as  their  temporal  as  well 
the  Sisters  of  CharitjT  Hospital.  He  was  elected  as  spiritual  head,  their  devoted  Ohahta-Ima. 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Pathological  So-  Father  Rouquette  possessed  a  thorough  knowl- 
ciety  in  1848,  president  of  the  Erie  County  edge  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and 
Medical  Society  in  1860,  president  of  the  New  Choctaw,  besides  the  dead  languages,  and  had 
York  State  Medical  Society  in  1875,  and  its  published  books,  the  best  known  of  which  are : 
delegate  to  the  International  Medical  Congress  *^Les  Savanes"  (Paris,  1843);  '^Wild  Flow- 
at  PhiUdelphia  in  1876.  During  the  civil  war  ers^' ;  '^  La  Th^baide,"  a  prose  poem  in  French ; 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  an  in-  '*  L^Antoniade  " ;  **  St.  Catherine  Tegehk- 
apector  of  Union  fi eld-boapitals.  Among  his  witha^^;  and  '*  La  Nouvelle  AtaU '*  (1879. 
works  are:  "The  Winter  (climate  of  Malaga,^'  BtwctL  Elchird,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 
''The  Medical  Society  of  Buffalo,"  "The  Army  Cornwall,  England,  in  1830:  died  in  Chicago, 
Surgeon,"  "  The  Modem  Hygeia."  and  "Medi-  III.,  July  18,  1887.  He  came  to  the  United 
cal  Men  and  Medical  Matters  in  1876."  States  in  1851,  and  established  himself  on  a 

RiHyWUln  flewj  Barrlsia,an  American  law-  large  farm  near  Carlinville,  III,  as  a  breeder  of 

yer.  bom  in  Laurel,  Del.,  June  2,  1814;  died  thorough-bred  horses.    The  success  of  his  farm 

in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  29,  1887.    He  com-  and  his  connection  with  the  turf  gave  him  an 

manded  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  Mexican  early  reputation.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 

War,  was  Governor  of  Delaware  from  1851  till  war  he  entered  the  service  as  a  captain  in  the 

1855,  and  represented  the  State  in  the  National  Seventh  Regiment  of  Illinois  Infantry,  and  was 

Democratic  Oonventiona  of  1844,  1848,  1856,  commissioned  successively  as  miyor,  lieuten- 

and  1860.  ant-colonel,  and  colonel,  and  brevetted  briga- 

Baa^Mttey  idriea,  an  American  clergyman,  dier-general  for  special  gallantry  at  the  battle 

bom  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  26, 1813;  died  of  Allatoona  in  1864.    He  served  throughout 

there,  July  15,  1887.    He  cnme  of  one  of  the  the  war,  receiving  wounds  in  the  battles  of 

oldest  and  wealthiest  Creole  families  in  Lonisi-  Shiloh,  Corinth,  and  Allatoona,  and  will  be 

ana,  and  was  brought  np  in  luxury  and  the  en-  popularly  rememl)ered  as  the  *^hero'*  of  the 

joyment  of  the  best  society  in  New  Orleans  latter  engagement.    At  the  close  of  the  war 

and  Paris.    Most  of  his  boyhood  days  were  he  returned  to  his  stock-farm,  and  also  began 
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to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics,  being  a  months  on  sea-aervioe,  Iiis  last  sea-service  be- 

warm  friend  and  earnest  supporter  of  Gen.  ing  on  the  ^'  Quinnebaag/*  of  which  he  was 

Logan,  throngh  whose  inflaence  he  was  ap-  executive  officer.      He  served  on  that  ship, 

pointed  canal   commissioner,  and  in  1871  a  and    on    the   flag-ship  **  Guerriere,'*'   in    the 

member  of  the  Board  of  Penitentiary  Comniis-  South  Atlantic  squadron,  from  July  22,  1867, 

sioners.    In  1876  he  was  elected  a  member  of  till  July  18,  1870.    He  served  thronghont  the 

the  State  Legislature,  and  in  the  early  part  of  civil  war,  being  present  nt  the  bombardment 

President    Arthur's    administration    was   ap-  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St  Philip,  Mississippi 

pointed  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Quin-  river,   April,   1861;    at   Vicksburg,  Jane  29, 

cy,  111.,  retaining  tbe  office  till  the  consolida-  1862;    capture  of  Galveston,  Oct.   4,    1862; 

tiou  of  that  district  with  another  under  the  recapture  of  Galveston,  Jan.  1,  1868 ;  Mata- 

administration  of  Prerident  Cleveland.    Gen.  gorda,  Texas,  November,  1862;  and  at  both 

Kowett  dropped  dead  on  the  Washington  Park  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.     After  resigning  he 

race-track  with  heart-disease.  was  engaged  in  business  at  Laramie  City,  Wj- 

Ryle,  Jtha,  an  American  manufacturer,  bom  oming  Territory,  and  at  Sidney  and  Oroaha, 
in  Bollington,  England,  Oct.  22,  1817;  died  Neb.  On  the  night  of  March  18.  1887,  he  was 
there  Nov.  6,  1887.  At  the  age  of  five  years  a  guest  of  the  Richmond  Hotel  in  Buffalo 
he  was  set  to  work  in  a  silk-mill  in  Maccles-  when  it  was  burned.  Waked  from  sleep  by 
field,  near  his  home,  and  when  his  two  broth-  the  fiames,  he  found  a  way  for  escape,  but  as 
ers  engaged  largely  in  silk  manufacturing  he  he  was  about  to  leap  from  the  burning  build- 
served  them  for  several  years  as  superintend-  ing  he  heard  the  appealing  cry  of  a  oliild  who 
ent.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1889,  had  become  separated  from  her  parents.  lie 
beginning  business  as  an  importer  of  silk  goods  went  back  to  save  her,  following  her  even  to 
in  New  York  city.  While  so  employed  he  the  room  into  which  in  her  fright  she  bad 
made  the  acauaintance  of  George  W.  Murray,  rushed  and  closed  the  door.  Seizing  tlie  child, 
who  was  seexing  an  investment  in  the  silk  in-  and  sheltering  her  in  his  arms  as  best  he  could, 
dustry,  and  the  two  bought  the  old  Colt  fire-  he  ran  back  to  the  window  through  which  be 
arms  factory  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  put  in  it  a  had  planned  his  escape,  but  the  flames  enrel- 
few  looms,  and  began  weaving  silk.  In  1846  oped  him  and  his  little  charge  before  he  could 
Mr.  Ryle  bought  out  his  partner^s  interest,  again  reach  it.  He  jumped  with  her  to  a  roof 
continuing  the  business  alone  for  some  years,  below,  from  which  both  were  soon  rescued, 
and  accumulating  a  handsome  fortune.  In  bnt  they  were  so  badly  burned  that  he  died 
1864  he  organized  the  firm  of  John  Ryle  &  the  next  morning,  and  the  child  a  day  or  two 
Co.,  which  built  the  large  mill  near  the  depot,  later.  Mr.  Rumsey  was  a  man  of  snperior 
and  on  March  10, 1869,  was  left  nearly  penni-  mental  ability,  of  extensive  reading  and  varied 
less  by  the  destruction  of  the  uninsured  works  knowledge. 

by  fire.  He  rebuilt  the  mill  on  credit,  organ-  Saifen^  AtrM  A«,  an  American  legislator, 
ized  the  Ryle  Silk  Manufacturing  Company,  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept.  28,  1827; 
which  in  1878  was  renamed  the  Pioneer  Silk  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  14,  1887. 
Company,  and,  though  holding  the  minority  He  learned  the  printer^s  trade  in  early  life,  and 
of  stock  and  the  office  of  president,  gradually  when  twenty  years  old  was  a  newspaper  re- 
withdrew  from  the  active  management  of  the  porter  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1849  be  re- 
works. He  was  a  strong  protection  Democrat,  moved  to  California,  where  he  engaged  in  mio- 
a  member  of  the  various  silk  associations  of  ing,  and  established  the  ^^  Nevada  JoumaL^' 
this  country,  and  their  stanch  rej^resentative  While  editing  his  paper  he  studied  law,  was 
in  Washington  during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  elected  dis- 
He  wove  the  silk  flag  which  floated  over  the  trict  attorney  of  Nevada  County  two  years 
Crystal  Palace  in  New  York  city,  was  one  of  later.  In  1860  be  was  vice-president  of  the 
the  originators  of  the  Paterson  water- works  Republican  National  Convention;  in  1861  was 
system.  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1870-71,  and  the  elected  Representative  in  Congress,  and  io 
beautifier  of  the  grounds  about  the  Passaic  that  session  was  the  author  of  the  first  Pacific 
Falls.  He  was  visiting  his  old  home  at  the  Railroad  act  pa»«ed  by  that  body;  in  1869 
time  of  his  death.  was  returned  to  Congress,  and  on  the  expira- 

Hinwy,  Heiry  Barlew,  an  American  naval  tionof  the  term  re-elected;  and  in  1872  elected 

officer,  born  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Nov.  22,  United  States  Senator  for  the  term  of  six  years, 

1841;  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1887.  serving  on  tlie  committees  on  Naval  Affairs, 

He    was  appointed  from    Indiana  an  acting  Mines  and  Mining,  and  Appropriations.     In 

midshipman  in  the  navy  Oct.  25,  1859;  trans-  March,  1882,  he  was  appointed  United  States 

ferred  to  the  "  St.  Lawrence  "  from  the  Naval  Minister  to  Germany  by  President  Garfield, 

Academy  in  1861 :  ordered  to  the  ^^  Clifton  ^'  and  held  the  office  till  the  action  of  the  German 

in   1862;    Feb.   24,  1863,   appointed  ensign;  authorities  in  excluding  American  pork  from 

April  27,  1864,  commissioned   a  lieutenant;  the  empire  made  his  incumbency  peraonally 

Aug.  9,  1866,  a  lieutenant-commander;   and  distasteful.     President  Arthur  offered  lum  the 

resigned  from  the  navy  in  March,  1871.     In  Russian  mission,  but  he  declined  it. 

his  nine  years  and  nine  months  of  naval  serv-  8€«tt,  Rtberl  Ni,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 

ice   Mr.    Rumsey  was   eight   years   and  six  Winchester,  Tenn.,  in  1886 ;  died  in  Washing- 
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ton,  D.  C,  March  5, 1887.  He  was  graduated  Geneva,  N.  T.,  subsequently  studying  law,  and 
at  the  United  States  Mihtary  Academy,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843.  Be  became 
coroinisBioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  successively  city  attorney,  county  judge  from 
United  States  Infantry  in  1857.  Previous  to  1853  till  1864,  United  States  commissioner, 
the  civil  war  he  was  stationed  on  the  Pacific  supervisor  for  the  Eleventh  Ward  of  Buffalo, 
coast,  and  had  at  one  time  under  his  charge  the  Judge  of  the  Superior  Oourt  in  1871  for  the 
steamer  *^ Massachusetts'' during  the  San  Juan  term  of  fourteen  years,  and  Chief  Judge  in 
troubles.  He  served  with  the  volunteer  forces  1878.  He  was  connected  with  many  educa- 
of  the  Union  during  the  war,  and  was  brevetted  tional  and  charitable  organizations,  and  was  a 
major,  June  27,  1862,  for  gallant  services  in  fluent  and  scholarly  writer, 
the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  va.,  and  lieutenant-  8III9  EAwari  BtwIaMl,  an  American  educator, 
colonel,  March  13,  1865,  for  meritorious  serv-  liorn  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  April  29,  1841 ;  died 
ices  in  connection  with  the  volunteer  army,  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  27, 1887.  Hewasgradn- 
In  the  regular  army  he  was  commissioned  ma-  ated  at  Yale  University  in  1861.  Owing  to 
jor  March  20,  1878,  and  lieutenant-colonel  failing  health  he  set  out  with  a  classmate  on 
March  22,  1885.  He  was  appointed  military  a  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  to  California 
secretary  to  the  Joint  Commission  of  Congress  after  graduation,  remaining  on  the  Pacific  coast 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  army  under  the  till  July,  1866,  when  he  returned  to  the  East. 
Bnrnside  bill  in  1878,  and  the  same  year  be-  In  the  following  spring  he  studied  theology  in 
came  chief  of  the  Publication  Office  of  War  the  Harvard  ^vinity  School ;  but,  believing 
Records  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was  thoroughly  his  strength  to  be  inadequate  for  the  exactions 
impartial  in  this  important  public  work,  a  re-  of  an  active  clerical  life,  he  abandoned  these 
markably  strong  master  of  details,  and  a  per-  studies,  and  for  nearly  two  years  was  engaged 
sistent  searcher  of  records  bearing  on  disputed  in  literary  work  in  New  York  city.  After 
points  in  the  history  of  the  war.  For  these  teaching  for  three  years  in  Medina  County 
reasons,  if  none  other,  his  death  before  the  and  in  Cayahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  he  accepted  the 
completion  of  the  immense  historical  work  he  office  of  principal  of  the  High-School  at  Oak- 
had  in  hand  was  a  public  calamity.  land,  ana   returned    to   California   in    1871. 

SmOB,  GutofiB  !•,  an  American   lawyer,  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  Professor 

born  in  Darlington,  Beaver  County,  Ky.,  Aug.  of  English  in  the  University  of  California.    He 

8,  1820;  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24,  1887.  occupied  that  chair  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 

He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  William  attracting  marked  attention  by  his  fine  soholar- 

Scroggs,  the  English  judge,  who  died  in  1683.  ship,  his  devotion  to  his  work,  his  rare  power 

He  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  studied  of  stimulating  pupils,  and  his  intelligent  and 

law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Erie  persistent  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  higher 

Connty.    Previous  to  the  civil  war  he  was  education.    He  resigned  his  professorship  in 

sheriff  of  Erie  County,  a  United  States  com-  March,  1882,  to  resume  literary  work,  ana  re- 

missioner,  and  an  officer  in  the  National  Guard,  turned  to  Cayahoga  Falls.     He  died  in  the 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  organized  the  Cleveland  Hospital  after  undergoing  a  surgical 

Twenty-first  Regiment  of  New  York  Volnn-  operation.     He  published   "The  Hermitage, 

teers.    In  1862  he  was  appointed  by  President  and  other  Poems"  (New  York,  1867).    ^ 

Lincoln  provost-marshal  of  the  Thirtieth  Dis-  SHtth,  Fraidi  8.,  an  American  author,  bom 

trict  of  New  York,  and  after  holding  the  office  in  New  York  city  Dec.  29,  1819;  died  there 

two  years  resigned  it  to  take  command  of  the  Feb.  1, 1887.    In  1833  he  was  apprenticed  to 

Twenty-fifth  Regiment  of  United  States  Colored  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  ^*The  Al- 

Infantry,  under  Gen.  Banks.    He  was  a  Repub-  bion,"  and  subsequently  worked  as  a  composi- 

lican  from  the  organization  of  that  party,  but  tor  on  Porter's  ''  Spirit  of  the  Times,*'  the 

was  once  the  candidate  of  the  American  Party  "  New  York  Tribune,"  the  "  New  York  Globe," 

for  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor.     Mr.  and  the  ^^  Sunday  Dispatch.''    In  the  latter 

Scroggs  was  very  popular,  and  successful  as  an  establishment  he  became  a  reporter,  and  be^an 

instructor  of  students  in  law,  and  was  proud  his  career  as  a  story-writer.    A  dramatization 

of  the  fact  that  the  late  Emory  Storrs,  of  Chi-  of  his  "Eveleen  Wilson"  proved  the  foundation 

cago,  was  one  of  his  pupils.  of  Maggie  Mitchell's  fame  aa  an  actress.    Mr. 

fikawy  AarM,  an  American  lawyer,  born  in  Smith  was  soon  advanced  to  the  editor's  chair. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1811 ;  died  in  Olney,  The  influence  of  his  stories  upon  the  circulation 

111.,  Jan.  8,  1887.     He  held  the  office  of  State's  of  the  paper  induced  the  proprietors  to  start  a 

Attorney  in  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  of  weekly  literary  periodical  with  Mr.  Smith  as 

Illinois  for  two  terms  of  four  years  each,  was  editor.    In  1869  the  paper,  then  known  as 

a  member  of  the  Stnte  House  of  Representa-  "The  New  York  Weekly,"  was  sold  by  its 

tives  in  1849-'50,  and  a  Representative  in  Con-  owner  to  Francis  S.  Smith,  his  editor,  and 

gress  in  1867-69,  serving  aa  a  member  of  the  Francis  S.  Street,  his  book-keeper,  by  whom 

committee  on  the  militia.     He  aUo  held  the  it  was  personally  conducted  till  the  death  of 

office  of  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court.  Mr.  Street  a  few  years  ago.    This  event  laid 

ShcMii.  Jaaca,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in  additional  burdens  on  Mr.  Smith  in  the  direc- 

Bnffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6,  1821 ;  died  there  May  tion  of  the  periodical,  under  which  his  consti- 

1, 1887.    In  1837  he  entered  Hobart  College,  tution  began  to  fail,  and  he  sought  relief  by 
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placing  the  active  management  of  his  business  to  Fauquier  Oonnty,  where  in  December,  1845, 

m  the  hands  of  his  sons,  and  retiring  to  a  pri*  having  just  returned  from  one  of  his  courts,  he 

vaoy,  which  was  clouded  by  tlie  death  of  his  was  saluted  as  *' Governor  Smith,"  and  id- 

wife  in  July,  1885.  farmed  that  the  Legislature  had  elected  him 

taltt)  Thtaas  KOby,  an  American  soldier,  Governor  for  three  years  from  Jan.  1,  1846, 
born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Sept.  28, 1820;  died  without  even  consulting  him.  In  1850  here- 
in New  York  city  Dec.  14,  1887.  In  1825  his  moved  to  California,  and  was  chosen  president 
parents  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  where  he  of  the  first  Democratic  Convention  held  in  that 
studied  at  the  Military  and  Engineering  School  State.  Within  a  year  he  was  back  in  Yirginia, 
of  Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchell,  and,  after  spending  and  in  1858  was  returned  to  Congress,  where 
some  time  in  civil  engineering,  read  law  in  the  he  served  till  1861.  In  June  of  that  year  he 
office  of  the  late  Chief -Justice  Chase,  and  was  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Forty-seventh 
admitted  to  the  bar,  where  he  had  for  associ-  Regiment  of  Virginia  Volunteers,  and  afterward 
ates  such  men  as  George  Hoadly,  Stanley  Mat*  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  Gonfeder- 
thews,  Edward  Marshall,  and  George  Pugh.  ate  Congress,  from  which  he  resigned  a  year 
In  1861  he  volunteered  to  raise  a  brigade  of  later  to  return  to  the  field.  He  was  promoted 
troops  for  the  national  service  at  his  own  ex-  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  received  a 
pense,  and  Gov.  Denison  appointed  him  lieu-  serious  wound  at  Antietam.  He  was  agaia 
tenant-colonel  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Regiment  of  elected  Governor  in  1868,  and  after  the  war 
Ohio  Volunteers,  and  promoted  him  to  the  served  one  term  in  the  I^egislature.  In  early 
colonelcy  before  he  left  the  State.  His  regi-  life  he  established  a  line  of  pOKt-coaches 
ment  was  part  of  Gen.  ShermanV  division  in  through  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia, 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  when  Gen.  Stuart,  and  secured  a  contract  for  carrying  the  mails, 
commanding  the  brigade,  was  wounded,  the  His  demand  for  extra  compensation  gave  him 
command  was  given  to  Col.  Smith,  who  held  the  name  of  "Extra  Billy  *'  Smith, 
it  till  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  When  Gen.  Speaeer,  ChailM  ^  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
Grant  assumed  the  direction  of  the  siege.  Col.  in  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  Feb.  18,  1824;  died  in  New 
Smith  was  promotsd  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-  York  city  Aug.  12,  1887.  He  was  graduated 
general,  and  acted  for  some  time  as  chief  of  at  Williams  College  in  1844,  and  in  1847  was 
Gen.  Grant^s  staff.  After  the  capitulation  of  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1850  he  removed  to 
Vicksburg,  Gen.  Smith  was  given  command  of  New  York  city  to  take  an  office  in  the  United 
a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  as-  States  Custom  House,  but  soon  resigned  and 
sist  Gen.  Bauks  in  the  Red  River  expedition,  began  the  regular  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  succeeded  in  protecting  Admiral  Porter's  Though  his  practice  embraced  a  wide  range, 
fleet  while  withdrawing  down  the  river  after  his  chief  reputation  was  achieved  by  his  abil- 
the  disaster  of  Sabine  Cross  Roads.  He  as-  ity  and  snccesses  as  a  criminal  lawyer.  Pre- 
sisted  in  the  reduction  of  Mobile,  and  was  then  vious  to  1856  he  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  hot 
placed  in  command  of  the  district  of  Southern  in  that  year  united  with  the  Republican  partj, 
Alabama  and  Florida,  which  was  his  last  mili-  and  continned  in  it  through  all  its  mutations 
tary  service.  He  was  brevetted  Mfgor-General  till  his  death.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
of  volunteers  for  distinguished  services  in  the  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1859,  and  again  in 
war,  and  on  being  mustered  out  was  appointed  1878,  serving  through  both  sessions  on  the 
by  President  Johnson  United  States  Consul  at  Committee  on  Judiciary,  and  was  nn  unsucccss- 
Panama,  holding  the  office  till  after  the  inaugu-  fnl  candidate  for  representadve  in  Congress 
ration  of  President  Grant.  in    1866  and  1868.    He  represented  his  di^ 

Salth,  WliUaa,  an  American  lawyer,  born  in  trict  in  the  Republican  State  Conventions  for 
King  George  County,  Va.,  Sept.  6,  1797;  died  sixteen  successive  years,  and  was  twice  a 
in  Warrenton,  Va.,  May  18,  1887.  He  was  delegate  to  the  National  Conventions  of  his 
educated  in  Plainfield  Academy.  Cdunecticut,  party.  He  was  also  for  ten  years  colonel  of 
and  private  classical  schools  in  Virginia,  stud-  the  Fifth  Regiment  N.  G.,  S.  N.  Y. 
ied  law  in  Fredericksburg  and  Warrenton,  Va.,  Spooner,  Lysaidcr,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  began  in  Athol,  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1808;  died  in  Bos- 
practicing  in  Calpeper.  At  the  same  time  he  ton,  Mass.,  May  14,  1887.  He  studied  law  in 
entered  the  political  field  as  a  Democrat,  Worcester,  Mass.  In  1844  he  established  an  in- 
pledged  to  a  strict  construction  of  party  doc-  dependent  mail  from  Boston  to  New  York,  car- 
trinos,  frugality  in  public  expenditures,  and  rying  letters  at  the  uniform  rate  of  five  cents, 
honesty  in  the  public  servant.  For  eighteen  The  prosecution  of  the  Government  soon  corn- 
years  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  political  pellcd  him  to  retire  from  this  undertaking,  but 
campaigns  without  being  a  candidate  for  office,  not  until  he  had  shown  the  possibility  of  sup- 
In  1830  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  porting  the  post-office  department  by  a  lower 
Senate  for  four  years,  and  was  re-elected  for  a  rate  of  postage.  His  efforts  resulted  in  an  act 
second  term,  but  resigned  after  serving  its  first  of  Congress  reducing  the  ratea,  followed  in 
year.  In  1841  he  wa.s  elected  a  representative  1861  and  subsequent  years  by  still  further  re- 
in Congress  and  served  the  term,  but  at  its  ductions.  He  was  called  the  ^*  father  of  cheap 
close  found  that  a  reapportionment  had  made  postage  in  America.^^  Mr.  Spooner  was  an 
his  district  strongly  Whig.     He  then  removed  active    abolitionist,   and    contribnted  to   the 
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literature  of  that  subleot  by  his  '*  Unconstitu-  Lane  Theulogical  Seminary.  While  there  he 
tionality  of  Slavery  "  (1845),  the  teoets  of  entered  upon  his  anti-slavery  career  by  making 
which  were  supported  by  Gerritt  Smith,  a  stirring  speech  on  the  *^  Nat  Turner  insnrrec- 
Elizur  Wright,  and  others  of  the  Libeny  tion,**  and  at  the  anniversary  of  the  American 
party,  but  were  opposed  by  the  Garrisonians.  Anti-Slavery  Society,  held  in  New  York  city 
He  defended  Thomas  Drew,  who,  in  1870,  de-  in  1884,  he  faced  the  first  of  the  many  mobs 
clined  to  take  his  oath  as  a  witness  before  a  he  encountered  in  his  fearless  advocacy  of  hu- 
legislative  committee  on  the  ground  that  in  the  man  freedom.  In  1840  he  married  Miss  Eliza- 
matter  they  were  investigating  they  had  no  beth  Cady,  and  on  May  12  sailed  with  her  for 
rightful  authority  to  compel  him  to  testify.  London  to  attend  a  convention  for  the  promo- 
The  case  was  adversely  decided  on  the  ground  tion  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  At  the  close  of 
of  precedent,  but  the  principles  of  Mr.  Spooner^s  the  convention  they  extended  their  tour 
argument  were  afterward  sustained  by  the  through  the  principal  cities  of  England,  Scot- 
United  States  Supreme  Court  His  writings  land,  Ireland,  and  France,  speaking  and  work- 
include  :  ^^  A  Deistio  Reply  to  the  Alleged  Super-  ing  for  the  relief  of  the  slaves  at  every  opportu- 
natural  Evidences  of  Christianity  '*  and  **  The  nity.  In  1847  he  established  his  home  in  Seneca 
Deistic  Immortality,  and  an  Essay  on  Man*s  Falls,  N.  Y..  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
Acoountability  for  his  Belief  "  (1886) ;  ''  Credit,  soon  acquirea  reputation  as  a  successful  lawyer 
Currency,  and  Banking'^  (1848);  "Poverty,  in  patent  cases.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
Causes  and  Cure^'  (1846);  "A  Defense  for  of  the  Republican  party,  and  maintained  an 
Fugitive  Slaves"  (1856) ;  ''A  New  System  of  active  connection  with  the  daily  press  for 
Paper  Currency  "  (1861);  '*  Considerations  on  nearly  half  a  century,  his  contributions  con- 
United  States  Bonds "(^1866);  '* No  Treason'*  sisting  in  the  main  of  scholarly  articles  on 
(1867) ;  "  A  New  Banking  System  ;  the  Need-  current  political  topics,  and  of  elaborate  biog- 
ful  Capital  for  Rebuilding  the  Burnt  District  *'  raphies  of  public  men.  Mr.  Stanton  published 
(1878);  ''Our  Financiers,  their  Ignorance,  ^' Sketches  of  Reforms  and  Reformers  in  Great 
Usurpations,  and  Frauds*'  (1877) ;  ^^The  Law  BriUin  and  Ireland''  soon  after  his  first  trip 
of  Prices;  Demonstration  of  the  Necessity  of  abroad,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  en- 
an  Indefinite  Use  of  Money"  (1877);  '^Gold  gaged  on  a  volume  of  personal  reminiscences, 
and  Silver  as  Standards  of  Value"  (1878);  and  8t«m,  Chariss  W.,  an  American  physician, 
"Letter  to  Grover  Cleveland,  on  his  False  In-  bom  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1818;  died  in 
augural  Address"  (1886).  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1887.  He  was 
StaiMM.  Bhki  IK,  an  American  capitalist,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1887,  and  took 
bom  in  Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  Dec.  28, 1881 ;  his  medical  degree  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  26,  1887.  Ue  re-  sylvania  in  1840.  He  practiced  for  a  while  in 
oeived  a  common-school  education,  studied  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  then  entered  the  army 
medicine,  and  was  graduated  in  1858.  He  was  as  a  surgeon.  Subsequently  he  spent  several 
by  turns  a  banker,  farmer,  and  manufacturer,  years  in  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  re-enter- 
and  became  actively  identified  with  polit-  ing  the  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
teal  and  railroad  affairs.  In  1868-'71  he  was  as  surgeon  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  New  Yr.rk 
elected  a  State  Senator,  and  in  1872  a  represen-  Volunteers,  and  serving  at  Fort  McHenry,  Bal- 
tative  in  Congress,  serving  through  the  term  on  timore,  Suffolk,  Va.,  Fortress  Monroe,  and  in 
the  committee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  de-  the  field.  Dr.  Steams  was  most  widely  known 
dining  a  re-election.    Dr.  Standeford  was  ex-  as  an  enthusiastic  Shak&^pearean  student  and 

S resident  of  the  Ix>uisville  and  Nashville  writer,  although  he  published  several  sur* 
lailroad,  vice-president  of  the  Jefferson ville,  gical  and  physiological  works  previous  t(»  1860, 
Madison,  and  Indianapolis  Bridge  Company,  a  and  a  **  Concordance  and  Classified  Index  to 
director  of  the  Farmers  and  Drovers'  Bank,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  which 
a  farmer  on  a  very  extensive  scale  in  several  is  an  authority  among  lawyers  and  legislators, 
counties.  His  fortune  was  estimated  at  up-  The  most  noted  of  his  later  works  are 
ward  of  $3,000,000.  ^'  Shakespeare's  Medical  Knowledge "  (New 
StaatM,  Itary  Bnwrter,  an  American  lawyer  York,  1865),  and  ^'  The  Shakespeare  Treasury 
and  Journalist,  bom  in  Pschaug,  New  London  of  Wisdom  and  Knowledge  "  (New  York,  1869). 
County,  Conn.,  June  27,  1806 ;  died  in  New  SISTeis,  AarM  fletckcr,  an  American  lawyer, 
York  city  Jan.  14,  1887.  He  was  liberally  born  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Aag.  9,  1819; 
educated,  and  when  twenty-one  years  old  re-  died  in  Nashua,  N.  B.,  May  10,  1887.  He  wss 
moved  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  began  eogaged  in  mechanical  pursuits  in  early  life, 
writing  for  Thurlow  Weed's  newspaper,  '*The  but  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.  On  the 
Monroe  Telegraph,"  which  was  advocating  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  assisted  in  organ- 
election  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  presidency,  izing  the  First  Regiment  of  New  Hampshire 
Attracted  by  the  excitements  of  political  life,  Volunteers,  and  went  to  the  field  with  the  rank 
he  took  the  stump,  making  his  first  political  of  migor,  subsequently  attaining  that  of  brevet 
speech  in  Rochester.  Afterward  he  was  ap-  brigadier-general  in  recognition  of  his  merito- 
pointed  depnty-clerk  of  Monroe  County,  hold-  rious  conduct  while  under  fire.  Gen.  Stevens 
mg  the  office  three  years.  In  1882  he  re-  was  well  known  in  political  circles.  He  rep- 
moved  to  Cincinnati  to  complete  his  studies  in  resented  the  Whig  party  in  the  State  Legis- 
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Intnrc  in  1849  and  1854,  and  was  a  delegate  in  Stone  to  Washington,  appointed  him  a  captain 
1862  to  the  Baltimore  oonvention  that  nonii-  iu  the  array,  and  assigned  him  to  the  duty  of 
nated  Qen,  Soott  for  the  presidency.  In  lf56  inspector-general  of  all  the  militia  in  the  Dia- 
he  united  with  the  newly-formed  Republican  trict  of  Oolumbia  then  organizing  for  the  pro- 
party,  and  as  its  candidate  was  re-elected  to  teotion  of  the  national  capital.  On  May  14^ 
the  Legislature  in  that  and  the  following  years.  1861,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Four- 
lie  was  elected  a  representative  in  Congress  in  teenth  Regiment  of  United  States  Infantry, 
1866  and  1869,  and  defeated  by  a  few  votes  in  and  on  May  17  a  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
1871,  and  from  1876  till  1884  was  a  member  of  teers.  He  served  in  the  Shenandoah  valley 
evei'y  State  Legislature.  under  Gen.  Patterson  during  July,  and,  when 

Stewart,  Isaac  lhdt«a,  an  American  clergyman,  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  Gen.  McClellan 

bom  in  Warner,  N.  H.,  Dec.  28,  1817;  died  in  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Am,y 

Dover  June  7,  1887.      He  was  educated  at  of  the  Potomac,  Gen.  Stone  was  selected  to 

Hopkinton   and    Henniker    Academies,    and  command  a  division,  which  was  directed  to  oe- 

taught  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Hamp-  cupy  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  above  Wadi- 

shire  several  years.    In  1841  he  studied  in  the  ington  as  a  corps  of  observation.    In  October 

Biblical  School  at  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  and  later  following  occurred  the  disastrous  buttle   of 

in  the  New  Hampton  Theological  School.     In  Ball's  Bluff,  in  which  the  National  troops  were 

1842  he  became  principal  of  Henniker  Acade-  defeated.    The  event  produced  a  profound  ex- 

my.     Mr.  Stewart  was  ordained  to  the  Free  citement  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  coun- 

Bnptist  ministry  at  Meredith  Feb.  2,   1843.  try,  in  which  Gen.  Stone  was  bitterly  accased 

He  held  pastorates  at  Meredith  and  I^conia,  of  having  risked  the  battle  without  dne  prep- 

and  was  teacher,  preacher,  and  financial  mana-  aration.    On  Jan.  6,  1862,  he  appeared  before 

ger  at  the  New  Hampton  Institution.    In  1867  the  congressional  committee  on  the  condnct 

he  became  pastor  of  the  Free  Baptist  church,  of  the  war,  and  was  rigidly  examined  as  to 

Dover,  N.  H.,  to  1878,  when  he  became  agent  of  every  detail  of  the  battle.    His  respooses  were 

the  *^  Morning  Star ''  newspaper,  and  its  denom-  given  frankly  and  seemed  to  satisfy  the  com- 

inatioualprintingestablishment  for  the  country,  mittee;  but  in  February  he  was  arrested  and 

This  office  he  held  until  the  paper  and  office  imprisoned  in  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York  har- 

were  moved  to  Boston  in  1885.   He  represented  bor,   and   kept  in  confinement  there    seven 

New  Hampshire  twice  in  the  Legislature  of  the  months  without  any  charges  having  been  pre- 

State.    In  conjunction  with  Rev.  Silas  Curtis,  ferred  against  him,  and  despite  his  appeals  to 

he  prepared  the  fir^t  volume  of  "  Minutes  of  Gen.  McClellan,  Secretary  Stanton,  and  Presi- 

the  General  Conference  ^*  for  publication,  col-  dent  Lincoln  for  such  ii  hearing  as  the  military 

lected  the  material  for,  and  wrote  the  first  vol-  code  provided  for  every  accused  officer.     To 

ume  of  the'  ^'  History  of  the  Free  Baptists'*  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  never  informed  of 

and  the  '*  Minister's  Manual,"  also  chapters  for  the  cause  of  his  arrest  and    imprisonment, 

the  *^  Centennial  Record."     He  prepared  many  After  his  release   he  served  in  the  siege   of 

reports,  papers,  and  addresses  of  value.  Port  Hudson  and  was  one  of  the  oommission- 

StMie,  Charles  P«,  an  American  soldier,  born  ers  to  receive  its  surrender,  and  as  chief  of 

in  Greenfield,  Franklin  County,  Mass.,  in  1826;  staff  of  Gen.  Banks  was  engaged  in  the  skir- 

died  in  New  York  city  Jan.  24,  1887.    He  en-  mish  of  Bayou  Teche  and  the  battles  of  Sabine 

tered  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  Cross-ro^ds  and  Pleasant  Hill,  April  8  and  9, 

1841  and  was  graduated  in  1846,  immediately  1864.     He  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer 

thereafter  being  appointed  a  brevet  second  service  the  same  month,  and  remained  unem- 

lieutenant  of  ordnance.    A  month  later  he  was  ployed  till  August,  when  he  was  assigned  to 

appointed  acting  assistant  professor  of  ethics  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  Army  of  the 

in  the  Military  Academy,  an  office  he  held  till  Potomac,  retaining  it  till  after  the  surrender 

January,  1346,  when  he  was  ordered  to  duty  of  Petersburg,  then  resigning  from  the  army, 

in  Mexico.     He  distinguished  himself  in  sev-  He  was  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the 

eral  battles  under  Gen.  Scott,  was  brevetted  Dover  Mining  Company  of  Virginia  from  I860 

first  lieutenant  Sept.  8,  1847,  for  gallant  and  till  1869,  and  in  1870  entered  the  service  of 

meritorious  conduct  in   the  battle  of  Molino  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  becoming  chief  of  the 

del  Rey,  and  captain  five  days  later  for  similar  general  staff  or  practically  commander-in-chief 

conduct   at  Chapultepec,   and    commissioned  of  tlie  entire  army.    For  his  valuable  services 

first  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  in  Febi*u-  in  command,  organization,  and  administration^ 

ary,  1858.    In  1851  he  was  sent  to  California,  he  was  decorated  commander  of  the  Order  of 

where  he  constructed  the  Benicia  Arsenal  and  Osmanieh  Oct.  10,  1870,  grand  officer  of  the 

acted  as  chief  of  ordnance  for  the  Pacific  coast.  Order  of  Medjii  Jan.  24,  1875,  and  raised  to 

and  resigned  from  the  army  in  1856.     He  was  the  dignity  of  a  pasha  in  1873.    Early  in  1883 

engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  San  Fran-  Gen.  Stone  resigned  his  oommissnon  in  the 

Cisco  for  a  year,  and  then  undertook  a  survey  Egyptian  service,  and,  returning  to  the  United 

of  Sonora  and  Lower  California  under  a  com-  States,  was  appointed  engiueer-in-chief  of  the 

mission  from  the  Mexican  President.    Just  be-  construction  of  the  pedestal  for  Bartholdi'S 

fore  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  stiitue  of  Liberty  in  the  harbor  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Holt,  the  Secretary  of  War,  called  Lieut,  which  proved  his  last  work. 
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,  IMb  ChnMto  BaB,  an  American  phi-  his  retirement  he  engaged  in  practice  with 

lanthropist,  bom  in  Wallingford,  Conn.,  Jan.  Francis  M.  Scott. 

10«  1818;  died  in  BrooUyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct  19,  TaMt,  JMa  Udyardy  an  American  lawyer, 

1887.     Her  father  was  a  wealthy  farmer  who  bom  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Sept.  2,  1812; 

educated  her  for  practical  work  in  life.    In  died  in  Baffaio,  N.  T.,  Jan.  20,  1887.    He  was 

1841  she   married   David  M.  Stone,    editor  educated  at  the  Albany  Academy,  New  York, 

of  the  New  York  "  Jonraal  of  Commerce,'*  and  the  Pittsfield  Institute,  Massachusetta,  and 

and,  as  no  children  came  from  the  union,  she  studied  law  in  New  York  city  with  his  father, 

oontiecrated  herself  to  the  labor  of  relieving  Samuel  Austin  Talcott,  and  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 

human  suffering.    For  nearly  thirty*  eight  years  with  William  H.  Maynard  and  Joshua  A.  Spen- 

she  was  connected  with  the  Old  Ladies'  Homo  cer.    On  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  made  his 

in  Brooklyn,  twenty-five  years  as  its  treasurer,  permanent  home  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  began 

and  the  remainder  as  its  president.    8he  was  practicing  there.    In  1869  he  was  elected  a 

president  of  the  Congregational  Church's  Be-  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and 

nevolent  Association  and  of  its  Foreign  Mis-  took  his  seat  Jan.  1,  1870,  to  fill  the  vacancy 

sionary  Society,  an  official  in  the  chief  charita>  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Noah  Da- 

ble  and  benevolent  organizations  of  the  city,  vis.    His  partial  term  expired  Deo.  81,  1878, 

and  notably  active  in  the  church  work  and  but  by  his  election  for  a  full  term  he  served 

charities  of  her  psrish.    It  is  believed  that  for  altogether  about  fourteen    years.     In    May, 

msny  years  she  had  distributed  not  less  than  1870,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  associate 

$10,000  annnally  to  institutions  of  charity  and  justices  of  the  General  Term  of  the  Fourth 

among  the  deserving  poor.  Department  by  Ofov.  Hoffman,  was  transferred 

SaOlTaa.  Mgmm  Sjteeyy  an  American  lawyer,  to  the  Second  Department  by  Gov.  Di i,  and 
bom  in  Madison,  Ind.,  in  1827 ;  died  in  New  appointed  presiding  justice  of  the  Fourth  De- 
York  city  Dec.  4,  1887.  He  was  a  son  of  psrtment  by  Gov.  Cornell  in  1881. 
Jeremiah  Sullivan,  the  first  judge  of  Indiana  1)urbti|  Jeka  KmMs,  an  American  lawyer, 
by  appointment  after  it  was  admitted  into  the  bom  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  May  6,  1888 ;  died  in 
Union.  He  was  graduated  at  Miami  University  Boston,  Mass.,  May  28,  1887.  He  was  edu- 
in  1850,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  prac-  cated  for  college  in  the  public  schools  and 
tioed  till  1865,  when  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  academy  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  but  ill  health 
In  the  spring  of  1859  he  settled  in  New  York  prevented  him  taking  the  full  collegiate  course, 
city,  where  be  quickly  attracted  attention  by  and  he  applied  himself  to  the  stndy  of  law. 
his  legal  and  oratorical  abilities.  Shortly  af-  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800,  and 
ter  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  was  en-  practiced  his  profession  in  Lawrence  till  1888, 
gaged  by  a  number  of  privateersmen  who  had  acting  for  some  time  as  political  editor  of 
been  captured  and  taken  to  New  York  to  de-  t^e ''  Lawrence  Sentinel,"  and  serving  through 
fend  them  in  the  courts,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  civil  war  as  a  line  officer  of  the  Fourth 
the  cases  drew  upon  him  the  suspicions  of  the  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  In 
authorities,  by  whom  he  was  arrested  and  con-  1868,  1870,  and  1871  he  was  a  member  of  the 
fined  in  Fort  I^fayette  for  three  months.  He  Mas^sachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and 
was  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  New  York  in  1872  of  the  State  Senate.  He  was  elected 
for  three  years,  and  Public  Administrator  Mayor  of  Lawrence  in  1878 ;  a  representative 
from  1876  till  1885,  resigning  each  to  at-  in  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  in  1874 ;  and  de- 
tend  to  private  practice,  and  refusing  all  otlier  feated  for  a  second  term  in  Congress  in  1876, 
public  ofiSces.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  president  of  when  Gen.  Butler  succeeded  to  his  seat.  After 
the  Southem  Society,  and  was  identified  with  his  retirement  from  Congress  he  held  no  pub- 
many  charitable  and  other  associations.  lie  ofiice  till  April  11,  1888,  when  Gov.  Butler 

Sathcriaai,  Jeriafe,  an  American  lawyer,  born  appointed  him  State  Insurance  Commissioner, 

in  Stamford,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1807;  an  ofiice  he  held  through  three  administrations 

died  in  New  York  city  May  25,  1887.      He  to  the  day  of  his  death, 

was  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  Tsyler  itriu,  president  of  the  Mormons,  bom 

N.  Y.,  andL  after  his  admittance  to  the  bar,  in  Milnthorp,  Westmoreland  County,  England, 

entered  into  partnership  with  Robert  H.  Mor-  Nov.  1,  1808 ;  died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

ris  in  Johnston,  Columbia  County.    So<m  af-  July  26,  1887.    His  parents  were  members  of 

terward  he  was  appointed  district  attomey  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  was  brought 

the  county,  and  held  the  ofiice  twelve  years,  up  in  that  faith,  but  when  fifteen  years  old 

In  1850  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  joined  the  Methodist  Church  and  was  shortly 

Congress,  declining  a  second  terra,  as  he  had  afterward  appointed  a  local  preacher.    He  emi- 

conduded  to  remove  to  New  York  city.    There  grated  to  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1882,  following 

he   formed  a  partnership  with  Claadius  L.  his  parents  who  had  preceded  him  two  years. 

Monell,  and,  upon  the  retirement  of  James  R.  He  continued  his  Methodist  connection  but  a 

Whiting  from  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  short  time,  owing  to  some  diliiculty  with  his 

was  elected  his  successor  for  the  unexpired  superiors.    In  1835  he  was  baptized  into  the 

term  of  six  years.    In  1868  he  was  re-elected  Mormon  Church  during  the  Canadian  **mis- 

for  the  full  term  of  eight  years,  and  in  1872  sionary  "  tour  of  Porley  P.  Pratt,  and  in  1887 

be  was  elected  City  Judge  for  six  years.  After  was  ordained  a  high  priest  by  Joseph  Smith, 
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who  prevailed  apon  him  to  remove  to  Kirkland,  of  free  speech.     They  had  heen  mohbed  in 

Ohio,  b>  alleging  that  be  had  been  designated  nearly  every  city  where  they  had  attempted  to 

by  revelation  for  the  apostle^hip  and  even  have  a  public  hearing ;  bat  he  enforced  their 

higher  honor  in  the  church.     In  the  following  rights  as  citizens  to  free  speech,  at  the  head  of 

year  Smith  announced   that  it  had  been  re-  the  entire  police  forces,  and  personally  iniro- 

vealed  to  him  that  Taylor  and  several  others  duced  Frederick  Douglass.    His  coolness  and 

had  been  chosen  to  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  determined  preparations  effectnally  overawed 

twelve  apostles  to  fill  vacancies,  upon  which  the  rough  element  that  went  from  New  York 

Taylor  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England,  reach-  to  break  up  the  meeting.    Mr.  Thacher  was 

ing  Liverpool  in  January,  1840.    After  preach-  vice-president  of  the  Albany  City  Bank,  and 

ing  Mormonism  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Isle  of  president  of  the  Thacher  Car-Wheel  CoropaDX* 

Man,  he  made  a  brief  trip  to  Scotland,  and  re-  His  son,  John  Boyd  Thacher,  waa  Ma? ur  of 

turned  to  the  now  Mormon  community  at  Nau-  Albany  in  1887. 

voo.  111.,  in  January,  1841.  In  the  early  part  ITMigtM,  Jaacs,  an  Amerie|in  consol,  bom 
of  1844,  charges  of  sedition  and  disloyalty  hav-  in  North  Carolina  in  1816  ;  died  in  Santa  F4, 
ing  been  m^e  against  the  community,  the  N.  M.,  June  13,  1887.  He  removed  to  Iowa 
Smith  brothers,  John  Taylor,  and  William  Rich-  in  early  life,  and,  after  holding  many  political 
ards  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves,  at  trasts,  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
the  suggestion  of  GK)V.  Ford,  to  stand  trial  on  1855  till  1859,  and  United  States  Consul  at 
the  charges.  They  were  placed  in  the  Car-  Aspinwall  from  1871  till  1883. 
tbage  jail  for  protection  against  the  fury  of  the  Towey,  fllidalr,  an  American  newsdealer,  bom 
populace,  but  on  the  night  of  June  27  the  jail  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  18,  1815;  died  in 
was  attacked,  the  guard  overpowered,  and  the  New  York  city  June  16,  1887.  He  received 
Mormons  fired  upon;  Joseph  and  Hy  rum  Smith  a  common-school  education,  and  up  to  his 
were  killed^ohn  Taylor  was  struck  by  four  eighteenth  year  was  engaged  in  various  occn- 
bullets,  and  Richards  made  his  escape.  In  1846  pations.  In  1838  he  went  to  New  York  city 
Taylor  was  again  sent  to  England  as  a  mission-  with  a  large  quantity  of  quinces  in  which  he 
ary,  remaining  less  than  a  year,  and  on  his  re-  had  invested  his  savings,  and,  selling  them  ad- 
turn  going  direct  to  the  new  settlement  in  Salt  vantageoasly,  became  a  newspaper  carrier,  de- 
Lake  City,  Utah.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  livering  the  '^  Evening  Star  '^  and  the  morning 
associate  judges  of  the  Mormon  state  of  Des-  *'  Jefferdonian  "  to  subscribers,  and  later  being 
eret  in  March,  1849,  and  in  the  f(>Ilowing  Oo-  the  first  regular  carrier  of  the  *^  Herald."  In 
tober  went  on  a  mission  to  France,  where  he  1886  he  was  appointed  general  agent  in  all 
translated  the  ^^  Book  of  Mormon  "  into  French,  the  States  bordering  on  the  Mississipfd  for  a 
He  then  went  to  Hamburg  and  had  the  work  large  patent-medicine  concern.  He  resided  in 
translated  into  German  and  published,  return-  Louisville,  Ey.,  establishing  agencies  in  varions 
ing  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  1852,  where  two  years  cities,  and  founding  the  "  Louisville  Daily 
later  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legis-  Times,'*  the  first  penny  paper  published  west 
lative  council.  In  1856  he  began  a  mission  in  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  In  1840  be  re- 
New  York  city,  published  *^  The  Mormon,*'  and  turned  to  New  York  State  and  engaged  in 
assumed  charge  of  the  Mormons  in  the  Eastern  farming  till  1858,  when  he  became  a  partner 
States.  He  was  President  of  the  Twelve  Apos-  witli  Messrs.  Ross  and  Jones,  wholesale  news- 
ties  in  1877,  when  Brigham  Young  died,  and  agents  and  booksellers,  on  Nassau  Street  In 
as  such  remained  at  the  head  of  the  church  May,  1860,  Mr.  Tousey  bought  out  his  partners, 
till  October,  1880,  when  he  organized  the  first  and  on  Feb.  1,  1864,  the  American  News  Corn- 
presidency  of  the  church  anew,  taking  the  chief  pany  was  organized.  Mr.  Tonsey  became  tlie 
place  himself.  In  March,  1S85,  he  was  indict-  first  president,  and  held  the  office  till  death, 
ed  with  others  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  under  He  was  an  active  anti-slavery  man,  one  of  the 
the  Edmunds  law,  but  being  warned  of  the  first  members  of  the  Republican  party,  a  fre- 
intentions  of  the  authorities  secreted  himself,  qnent  writer  for  the  press,  a  member  of  the 
and  remained  in  hiding  till  his  death.  Union  Leagne  Club,  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
Thaelier,  €ie«rge  Htnell,  an  American  mann-  vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  the  Society 
factnrer,  born  in  Hornellsville,  Steuben  County,  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
N.  Y.,  June  4,  1818;  died  in  St.  Angnstine,  vice-president  of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital 
Fla.,  Feb.  15,  1887.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Association,  and  for  many  years  chairman  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Thacher,  first  pastor  of  the  old  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  York 
SoQth  Church,  Boston,  and,  on  the  maternal  Prison  Association,  devoting  a  large  part  of  his 
side,  of  the  founder  of  Hornellsville.  He  was  time  to  the  work  of  the  latter, 
graduated  at  dnion  College,  Schenectady,  lYavers,  WllHaa  Priggli,  an  American  finan- 
N.  Y.,  in  1843,  and  Princeton  Theological  cier,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1819;  died  in 
Seminary  a  few  years  later.  As  a  Democrat,  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  March  19,  1887.  When  he 
he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Albany,  was  about  sixteen  years  old  the  family  re- 
N.  Y.,  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  civil  moved  to  New  York  city,  from  which  he  en- 
war,  and  by  re-elections  served  thronghoat  tered  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  At 
four  terms.  He  was  the  first  chief  magistrate  the  expiration  of  two  years  his  father  indoced 
to  permit  the  Abolitionists  to  exercise  the  right  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  military  career, 
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aod  prepare  himself  for  business  life.  He  of  five  years  at  sea  and  one  at  the  United 
therefore  entered  Colombia  College,  New  York  States  Naval  Academy,  passed  the  examina- 
city,  was  graduated  in  1838,  and  upon  there-  tion  Ang.  10,  1847,  and  received  tiie  warrant 
turnofthefamily  to  Baltimore  became  partner  of  passed- midshipman.  He  was  attached  to 
in  a  oommisdion  boose  dealiog  with  the  West  the  flag-ship  "  Brandy  wine  ^^  and  brig  *'  Perry  " 
Indies  and  South  America,  in  1840.  In  1848  he  on  the  Brazilian  station  1847-48;  returned 
married  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Reverdy  from  Brazil  as  acting  master  on  the  slaver 
Johnson.  His  firm  prospered  till  1868,  when,  **  Independence,^^  captured  by  the  "  Perry  "  off 
through  reverses,  they  were  forced  to  discon-  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January,  1848 ;  and  served  on 
tinne bosiness.  Tbe  partnership  was  dissolved,  the  ** Dolphin**  in  1868  when  the  bank  on 
and  Mr.  Travers  again  removed  to  New  York,  which  thetirst  transatlantic  cable  was  laid  wns 
In  1864  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Edmund  discovered,  and  the  first  specimens  of  the  bot- 
H.  Muller,  and  they  began  business  in  Wall  torn  brought  op.  In  1864  he  was  detailed  to 
Street  as  stock-brokers.  In  July,  1866,  he  was  special  duty  with  the  Strain  expedition  to  sur- 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  New  York  vey  a  route  for  a  shin-canal  across  Darien ;  in 
Stock  Exchange.  On  the  expiration  of  his  1866  promoted  to  tne  grades  of  master  and 
partnership  in  1867,  Mr.  Travers  became  asso-  lieutenant;  in  1866-*67  on  coast-survey  duty, 
oiated  with  Leonard  Jerome,  and  it  is  believed  and  in  1861  attached  to  the  sloop  ^*  Dale  ^^  as 
that  each  partner  was  worth  over  $1,000,000  executive  officer.  In  the  following  year  that 
when  tlieir  partnership  was  dissolved  by  limita-  vessel  was  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic 
tion.  Mr.  Travers  was  afterward  associated  blockading  squadron,  aud  he  was  placed  in 
with  C.  Kowalsky,  Van  Scbaik  A  Masstt,  command,  with  the  grade  of  lieotenant-com- 
Plume  &  Van  Emborgh,  and,  as  silent  partner,  mander.  Be  remained  attached  to  that  squad- 
with  French  A  Travers,  J.  D.  Prince  A  Co.,  ron  till  the  close  of  the  war,  taking  part  in 
Prince  &  Whitely,  Travers  &  Haokman,  and  tlje  capture  of  Plymouth,  N.  C,  1864,  the  two 
Moale,  Armstrong  A  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  In  attacks  and  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C., 
1880  Mr.  Travers  began  building  the  piotur-  1864-^66,  and  in  various  engagements  witii 
esque  village  of  Lyndhurst,  in  New  Jersey,  Confederate  batteries  along  the  coast  of  North 
about  fifty  minutes'  ride  from  New  York,  to  Carolina.  He  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
provide  domiciles  for  people  in  moderate  cir-  commander  in  1866,  and  in  that  and  the  follow- 
oamstances,  leasing  tlie  buildings  at  a  small  ing  years  was  on  special  duty  at  the  Philadel- 
rent,  and  giving  tenants  the  option  of  buying  phia  Navy-yard.  He  had  command  of  the 
them  by  easy  installments.  This  is  now  a  thriv-  *'  Jamestown,''  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  in  1868- 
ing  community,  with  several  factories,  also  '70  ;  was  inspector  of  ordnance  at  the  Boston 
built  by  him.  He  was  a  man  of  much  original  Navy-yard  1871-78 ;  commanded  the  ^^  Brook- 
wit,  which  an  impediment  in  his  speech  great-  lyn  "  1878-76 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
ly  sharpened,  popular  in  every  circle,  and  lav-  Inspectors  1876 ;  and  in  command  of  the 
ishly  generous.  Brooklyn  Navy-yard  1879-'80.    Aiter  his  pro- 

TMt,  SunuA  H»9  an  American  lawyer,  born  motion  to  the  grade  of  commodore  he  was  in 
in  Otsego  Connty,  N.  Y.,  in  1812;  died  in  command  a  second  time  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy«- 
Springfield,  111.,  March  27,  1S87.  He  was  nd-  yard,  and  of  that  at  Norfolk,  Va.  His  nomi- 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  State,  and,  re-  nation  by  the  President  for  promotion  to  the 
moving  to  Springfield  in  1884,  formed  a  law  grade  of  rear-admiral  was  held  back  so  long 
partnership  with  George  Forqner,  formerly  at-  by  the  Senate  Naval  Committee  that  he  had  to 
tomey-general  of  Illinois,  and  subsequently  be  retired  on  the  grade  of  commodore, 
register  of  the  land-office  in  Springfield.  The  lUtM,  Pail,  an  American  philanthropist, 
death  of  Mr.  Forquer  left  Mr.  Treat  in  sole  pos-  bom  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  about  1800;  died 
session  of  a  large  and  growing  law  practice.  In  there  March  28,  1887.  He  received  a  common- 
1889  a  new  b'tate  judicial  circuit  was  formed,  school  education,  and  when  eighteen  years  old 
and  Stephen  T.  Logan  appointed  judge.  After  rode  to  New  Orleans  on  horseback,  and 
serving  about  three  months  he  resigned,  and  opened  a  store  there  for  the  sale  of  general 
Gov.  Carlin  appointed  Mr.  Treat  to  fill  tbe  va-  merchandise,  from  which  he  realized  a  fortune 
cancy.  He  was  afterward  elected  to  the  same  of  over  $160,000  by  1828.  He  continued  in 
bench,  serving  till  1841,  when  he  was  trans-  this  business  for  nearly  forty  years,  enga^ng 
f erred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  He  at  the  same  time  in  cotton  and  real-estate  trans- 
held  this  office  continuously  till  1866.  On  the  actions.  In  1867  he  retired  with  a  large  for- 
division  of  the  former  United  States  Judicial  tune,  making  his  home  in  Princeton.  For 
District  of  Illinois  into  the  northern  and  south-  many  years  it  was  known  to  a  few  of  his  most 
ern  districts.  Judge  Treat  was  appointed  to  the  intimate  friends  that  he  was  regularly  and 
latter  by  President  Pierce,  and  at  the  time  of  liberally  assisting  several  of  the  charitable  in- 
his  death  had  held  the  office  over  thirty  years,  stitutions  of  New  Orleans,  but  it  was  not  till 

Tmtui,  Wilibui  TalM,  an  American  naval  1882  that  he  made  the  gift  that  will  perpetuate 

officer,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March   11,  his  name  among  the  grand  philantnropists  of 

1824;  died  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Feb.  26,  1887.  He  the  United  States.    In  that  year  he  transferred 

was  appointed    midshipman  in   the   United  to  a  board  of  trustees  all  the  property  he  pos- 

States  Navy  Feb.  9,  1841,  and,  after  a  service  sessed  in  New  Orleans,  whicn  was  then  ap- 
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praised  at  $2,000,000,  for  the  founding  of  Ta-  poration  work.  Mr.  Vanderpoel  was  a  mem- 
lane  Univeraitj,  an  institntion  he  designed  for  ber  of  the  oonncil  of  the  University  of  New 
the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  in-  York,  president  of  its  alamni,  and  its  senior 
dnstrial  edacation  among  jouug  white  i)eop]e  law  professor;  was  also  a  member  of  the  Man- 
of  Louisiana.  Between  tiiis  time  and  his  death  hattan  Club  and  St.  Nicliolas  Society,  and  vice- 
he  added  a  large  sam  in  stock  secorities  to  the  president  of  the  New  York  Bar  Association, 
endowment  of  the  university.  Mr.  Tulane  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the 
never  married,  was  eccentric  in  his  manner  University  of  New  York  in  1880. 


and  habits,  and  would  never  give  information        Varick,  Theaiare  Raaeya,  an  American  phy- 

about  his  age,  or  the  amount  of  his  fortune.  sician,  born  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  June 

Vpchin^  John  Jtviai,  an  American  engineer,  24,  1825 ;  died  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Nov.  23, 
born  in  Franklin  County,  N.  C,  March  26,  1887.  In  1846  he  was  graduated  atthemedi- 
1822 ;  died  in  Steelville,  Mo.,  Jan.  18,  1887.  cal  department  of  New  York  University,  and. 
As  a  boy  he  showed  mechanical  skill,  and,  after  practicing  for  two  years  in  New  York,  he 
being  obliged  to  support  himself  at  an  early  removed  in  l£t8  to  Jersey  City,  where  he  re- 
age,  invariably  sought  employments  requiring  sided  until  his  deat^.  He  was  eminent  both  as 
the  handling  of  machineiy  of  various  kinds,  a  physician  and  a  surgeon,  but  it  is  by  his  suc- 
As  a  young  man  he  supplemented  his  mecban-  cesses  in  the  latter  field  of  practice  that  he  is 
ical  knowledge  by  a  practical  one  of  engineer-  most  widely  known.  He  was  a  vigorous  and 
ing,  working  for  several  years  on  various  rail-  original  thinker,  and  made  many  valuable  ad- 
roads,  and  superintending  the  construction  of  ditionsto  medical  and  surgical  knowledge.  He 
a  number  of  large  saw  and  flour  mills.  In  was  the  first  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  cocaine 
1873  he  removed  to  Missouri  under  appoint-  in  capital  amputations,  and  he  introduced  into 
ment  as  master  mechanic  of  the  car-shops  of  America  Trendelenberg|s  method  of  ampntat- 
the  St.  Louis,  Salem  and  Little  Rock  Railroad,  ing  at  the  hip-joint.  Being  dissatisfied  with 
superintended  the  building  of  the  shops,  and  the  results  of  the  Lister  method  of  dressing 
purchased  and  erected  all  tibe  machinery.  Mr.  open  wounds,  he  perfected  a  system  for  the 
upohurch  was  most  widely  known  as  the  employment  of  hot  water  in  surgery,  and  there- 
founder  of  the  American  Order  of  United  by  secured  the  largest  percentage  of  successful 
Workmen,  a  benevolent  institution  with  lodges  operations  known,  but  three  deaths  resulting 
in  nearly  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  from  fifty-four  capital  amputations.  He  also 
United  States.  He  instituted  the  first  lodge  was  the  first  to  use  hot  water  to  control  ooang 
in  Meadville,  Pa.,  Oct.  27,  1868.  in  laparotomy.    Among  the  records  of  his  cases 

Tanderptd,  Aaiw  J««  an  American  lawyer,  which  were  read  before  medical  societies,  or 
born  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  in  October,  1826  ;  contributed  to  medical  journals,  are  mono- 
died  in  Paris,  France,  Aug.  22,  1887.  He  was  graphs  on  **  Urticaria  produced  by  Hydro- 
a  son  of  Dr.  John  Vanderpoel,  the  family  phy-  cyanic  Acid,'*  *^  Complete  Luxation  of  the  Ra- 
sician  and  intimate  friend  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  dius  and  Ulna  to  the  Radial  Side,*'  '*  Snbperi- 
and  was  named  after  his  uncle  Aaron,  the  osteal  Resection  of  the  Clavicle,*'*^  Distal  Uom- 
*^  Kinderhook  Roarer ''  in  Congress  and  poll-  pression  in  Inguinal  Aneurism,'^  ''  The  Causes 
tics.  Young  Aaron  was  called  Aaron  Van-  of  Death  after  Operations  and  Grave  Injuries.^* 
derpoel,  Jr.,  till  his  uncle  married,  when  "The  Use  of  Hot  Water  in  Surgery,''  ^^The 
he  changed  the  Jr.  into  a  middle  initial,  and  Protective  Treatment  of  Open  Wounds,"  and 
thenceforth  called  himself  Aaron  J.  Vander-  *^  Railroad  Injuries  of  the  Extremities  of  the 
poel.  He  took  the  preparatory  course  of  study  Human  Body.''  Dr.  Varick  was  an  incorpora- 
at  the  Kinderhook  Acsdemj,  and  was  gradu-  tor  of  the  District  Medical  Society  of  Hudson 
ated  at  the  University  of  New  York  in  1842.  County,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
He  studied  law  in  Kinderhook  and  New  York  Medical  Society,  surgeon-general  of  New  Jer- 
city,  and,  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  sey,  president  of  the  New  York  Medical  So- 
formed  a  partnership  with  J.  Bryce  Smith  un-  ciety,  director  of  Morris  Plains  Ho^ital  for 
der  the  firm  name  of  Smith  &  Vanderpoel.  In  the  Insane,  director  of  St  Francis's  Hospital, 
1858  the  firm  was  reorganized  in  consequence  surgeon  of  Jersey  City  Hospital,  and  a  member 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Blunt  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  the 
of  Mr.  Smith,  by  the  admission  of  Messrs.  A.  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  of  the  New 
L.  Brown  and  A.  Oakey  Hall,  the  latter  a  col-  York  Neurological  Society,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
lese  friend  of  Mr.  Vanderpoel,  and  the  name  can  Medical  Association, 
became  Brown,  Hall  &  Vanderpoel,  and  in  VliWHit}  Mary  Ane  Farley}  an  American  actress, 
this  form  remained  till  1873.  During  this  born  in  Portsmouth,  England,  Aug.  18,  1818; 
period  Mr.  Hall  was  twice  Mayor,  and  for  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  4, 1887.  She  made 
several  years  district-attorney,  and  the  firm  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  Cowes,  Isle 
were  the  recognized  counsel  of  the  sheriff,  the  of  Wight,  playing  the  part  of  Lucy  in  ^^  The 
metropolitan  boards  of  health  and  police.  Review ;  or,  the  Wags  of  Windsor,"  in  1835, 
many  street  railways,  and  corporations  of  a  and  in  the  same  year  married  James  R.  Vin- 
pnblio  and  private  character.  In  1875  the  firm  cent,  a  noted  comedian  of  the  day.  Aft«r 
became  Vanderpoel,  Green  &  Cnmming,  and  winning  high  praise  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
since  that  time  has  mainly  engaged  in  vast  cor-  Ireland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  were  engaged  to 
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appear  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  September,  1846,  them  settled  in  Perry  County,  Mo.,  sabseqaently 

which  they  did  in  *'  Popping  the  Question."  becoming  their  spiritual  director.     In  1841  he 

Mr.  Vincent  die<1  in  1850,  and  hia  widow,  after  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Lutheran 

a  brief  retirement,  resumed  her  profession,  church  in  St.  Louis;  in  1847,  on  the  organiza- 

She  joined  the  stock  company  of  tlie  Boston  tion  of  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio, 

Museum  in  1858,  and  remained  a  member  of  it  and  adjacent  States,  was  elected  its  first  presi- 

till  her  death.    During  these  thirty-four  years  dent ;  and  in  1849,  on  the  removal  of  Concordia 

she  had  appeared  in  450  different  characters.  College  and  Theological  Seminary  from  Perry 

Her  most  popular  parts  wore  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  County  to  St.  Louis,  was  chosen  Professor  of 

Dame  Casneld,  Lucretia  McTubb,  I^y  Duber-  Theology,  which  office,  together  with  the  pasto- 

by.  The  Widow  Green,  and  Mrs.  Malaprop.  rate  of  the  First  Lutheran  Church,  lie  held  till 

Watoatt,  Ckailcs  F*,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  death.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  for  the  peri- 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1886 ;  died  in  Goose-  odicals  of  his  denomination,  while  of  his  ou- 
berry  Island,  Salem  harbor,  Mass.,  June  11,  nierous  books,  two  postils,  a  treatise  on  the 
1887.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Univer-  Church  and  the  ministry,  a  hand-book  of  pas- 
sity  in  1857,  and  immediately  began  practicing  toral  theology,  and  an  edition  of  Beyer's  '*  Theo- 
law  in  Boston.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  logical  Compend,*'  with  annotations,  are  par- 
he  enlisted,  and  in  Jnly,  1861,  was  commissioned  ticularly  deserving  of  mention, 
captain  in  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  of  Massa-  Wari^  Cetfgt  Cakft,  an  American  financier, 
chusetts  Volunteers.  With  this  regiment  he  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1826;  died  in  New 
served  with  distinguished  honor  in  North  Caro-  York  city  May  4,  1887.  He  removed  to  New 
Una  and  Virginia,  and,  after  the  regiment  was  York  city  while  a  young  man,  and  was  educated 
transferred  to  Kentucky  in  April,  1868,  he  re-  for  the  banking  business.  Subsequently,  he 
signed  his  commission  and  returned  home.  He  established  the  firm  of  S.  G.  A  G.  C.  Ward, 
was  then  appointed  military  secretary  to  Gov.  who  represented  the  London  banking-house  of 
Andrew,  and  served  as  such  until  October,  Baring  Brothers.  Mr.  Ward's  abilities  and 
1864,  when  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-  high  standing  as  an  executive  officer  and  finan- 
colonel  of  the  Sixty-first  Regiment.  On  his  cier  induced  many  of  the  large  charitable  and 
arrival  at  the  front  he  was  promoted  to  the  financial  institution!!  to  seek  his  co-operation 
rank  of  colonel,  and  for  gaUant  services  during  in  their  management ;  and  he  thus  became  an 
the  attack  on  Fort  Stedinati  to  that  of  brevet  original  member  of  the  association  which 
brigadier-general.  After  the  war  he  published  formed  the  Union  League  Club  in  1863,  and  a 
a  history  of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment,  attend-  member  of  the  executive  committee  on  its 
ed  all  its  annual  reunions,  and  resumed  the  organization;  treasurerof  the  New  York  Hos- 
practice  of  law  in  Boftton.  His  death  occurred  pital  and  of  the  New  York  Geographical 
immediately  after  rowing  to  his  summer-resort  Society;  trustee  of  the  Bloomingdale  Lunatic 
in  Salem  harbor.  Asylum ;  promoter  of  the  Newsboys'  Lodging- 

Watter,  TImms  Vfltkfc,  an  American  architect,  house ;  secretary  of  the  Bleeoker  Street  Sav- 

boro  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1804;  died  ings-Bank;  and  director  of  the  Union  Trust 

there  Oct.  80,  1887.    He  was  for  many  years  Company  and  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce, 

professor  of  architecture  in  the  Franklin  Insti-  Washkin,  WlHIaB  Bamtty  an  American  manu- 

tute,  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  fiscturer.  bom  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  Jan.  81, 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  and,  at  the  1820;  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  5,  1887. 

time  of  his  death,  its  president.    Mr.  Walter  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1844.  Soonafter- 

was  the  designer  of  the  Philadelphia  County  ward  he  engaged  in  a  manufacturing  business 

Prison,  1881 ;  Girard  College,  1888 ;   the  ex-  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  continuing  it  till  his  death, 

tension  and  dome  of  the  United  States  Capitol  He  entered  political  life  in  1850,  when  he  was 

at  Washington,  D.  C,  1851-^66  ;  the  wing  of  elected  a  State  Senator.    At  the  close  of  this 

the  United  States  Patent-Office,  1851 ;  the  re-  term  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 

constructed    Congressional    Library  building,  Representatives.    He  became  a  Republican  on 

and  the  extensions  of  the  United  States  Trea-  the  organization  of  the  party  in   1856,  and 

sury  and  Post-OfiSce  buildings,  1855.  afterward  remained  an  active  member  of  it. 

Watthor,  €ul  Ferdtwui  Wiilieta,  an  American  In  1862  he  was  elected  a  representative  in 

educator,  born  in  Langenchuntdorf,  Saxony,  Congres^v  and  was  returned  every  succeeding 

Oct.  25,  1811 ;  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  7,  term  till  his  election  to  the  chief  magistracy  of 

1887.     He  received  a  preparatory  education  at  the  State  in  1871.   He  was  re-elected  Governor 

Hohenstein  nnd  Schneesberg,  and  entered  the  in  1872-^78,  and  on  May  1,  1874,  was  elected 

University  of  Leipsic  with  the  intention  of  United  States  Senator  by  the  State  Legislature 

studying  medicine.  The  reading  of  a  biography  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Charles  Sumner, 

of  Obenin  changed  his  views  as  to  a  profession  His  senatorial  term  expired  March  8,  1875, 

and  led  him  to  apply  himself  to  theology.    He  since  when  he  had  held  no  political  office.    He 

was  graduated  at  the  university  in  1883,  and  en-  was  president  of  the  Greenfield  National  Bank, 

tered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Braeuns-  trustee  of  Smith  College  at  Northampton,  di- 

dorf  in  1686.     In  the  latter  year  he  joined  rector  of  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad,  cor- 

a  company  of  Saxon  Lutheran  emigrants,  under  porate  member  of   the  American  Board  of 

the  leadership  of  Martin  Stephan,  and  with  Commissioners  of   Foreign  Missions,   alumni 
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trustee  of  Yate  Oollefre  from  1872  till  1881,  1^71  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Nebraska 

flrst  president  of  the  Gonnectiont  Valley  Con-  Gunistitational  Convention;  in  1872,  district- 

gregational  Clnb,  1882,  trastee  of  the  Massa-  attorney  for  the  Firat  District  of  the  State ;  in 

cliusetts  Agricultaral  College,  and  member  of  1675.  a  member  of  the  new  State  Constita* 

the  board  of  overseers  of  Amherst  College,  tional  Convention ;  and  the  same  year  judge 

He  built  a  free  library  for  his  townspeople,  of  the  First  Judicial  District  of  Nebraska.    He 

an<l  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Har-  was  re-elected  in  1879,  and  held  the  office  till 

vard  College  in  1872.  1883,  when  he  was  elected  a  representative  in 

WasBM,  DavM  AtwMd,  an  American  author,  Congress  from  the  First  District,  and  resigned 
bom  in  Brooksville,  Me.,  May  14,  1828 ;  died  irom  the  bench.  He  was  re-elected  to  Con- 
in  West  Medfi>rd,  Mass.,  Jan.  21,  1887.  In  gress  in  1886,  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
1845  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  but  with-  Commerce.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second 
drew  before  completing  the  course,  and  began  term  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
studying  law  in  Sedgwick,  Me.  This  course  Wekb,  CiMrge  Jum^  an  American  composer, 
proving  uncongenial  was  abandoned  in  1849,  born  in  'Wiltshire,  England,  June  24,  1803; 
when  he  entered  the  Bangor  Theological  Semi-  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7,  1887.  He  came 
nary  with  a  view  of  prepiiring  for  the  ministry,  to  the  United  States  in  1880,  settled  in  Boston, 
completed  the  course,  and  accepted  a  pastorate  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
in  Groveland,  Mass.  While  attending  the  Academy  of  Music  in  that  city  in  1836.  Short- 
seminary  he  gave  much  offense  to  the  faculty  ly  afterward  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
by  his  extremely  liberal  views,  and  he  had  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  He  was  one  of 
been  settled  over  his  church  but  a  short  time  the  earliest  conductors  of  symphony  and  ora- 
wheil  his  ideas  caused  the  congregation  to  dis-  torio  concerts  in  New  England,  and  for  many 
miss  him.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  litera-  years  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  of  vocal 
ture,  and  became  widely  known  as  a  poet  and  and  instrumental  music  in  Boston.  In  1671  be 
essayist,  contributing  to  the  '*  Atlantic  Month-  removed  to  New  York  citV  and  was  organist 
ly,^*  the  "  Badical,"  the  ^*  North  American  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church  for  a  long  time. 
Review,^' among  other  publications.  In  1865  He  compiled  hymnals  and  wrote  popular  hymns 
he  resumed  pastoral  work  in  Boston,  preaching  and  secular  songs,  of  which  '*The  Morning 
to  the  Parker  congregation,  bat  within  a  year  Light  is  Breaking"  is  the  best  known, 
his  health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cease  Weld}  MasM  CepweD,  an  American  agri.cultur- 
from  all  work.  ist,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1829;   died 

WatklBS,  Allee,  an  American  actress,  born  in  near  Closter,  N.  J.,  Sept.  25,  1887.  He  was 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept  22, 1849;  died  in  Phila-  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1852,  with  the 
delphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1887.  About  1865  she  degree  of  Ph.  B.,  and  then  spent  two  years 
married  James  A.  Oates,  who  put  her  upon  the  studying  chemistry  under  Prof.  Silliman  in 
stage  in  Cincinnati  when  she  was  twenty  years  New  Haven.  He  afterward  studied  at  Munich 
of  ag3.  Her  first  appearance  was  in  the  part  and  Leipsic  under  Professors  Liebig  and  Bunsen, 
of  '*  Earl  Darnley  ^'  in  the  burlesque  of  ^^  The  principally  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  and 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  in  which  she  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  became  con- 
achieved  such  a  success  that  after  the  first  nected  with  "The  American  Agriculturist" 
week  she  was  billed  as  a  star.  She  played  an  In  1868  he  followed  his  two  brothers  into  the 
entire  year  in  Chicago  without  a  change  of  army,  going  out  as  captain  in  the  Twenty-fifth 
bill,  and  then  produced  the  piece  for  over  200  Regiment  of  Connecticut  Volunteers,  and  rc- 
nights  in  Philadelphia.  After  this  she  ap-  turning  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
peared  in  comic  opera  wholly,  her  most  dis-  gained  by  meritorious  services  in  the  south- 
tinguished  performanc3  being  the  dual  role  of  west  under  Gen.  Banks.  After  the  war  he 
the  two  sisters  in  **Girofla-Girofle."  Her  bus-  devoted  himself  to  scientific  agriculture,  re- 
band  died  in  186^),  and  in  November,  1872,  she  sumed  his  connection  with  the  agricultural 
married  Tracey  W.  Titns,  from  whom  she  was  press,  and  became  noted  as  a  breeder  and  ex- 
divorced  in  1875.  On  May  17,  1879,  she  pert  judge  of  fine  cattle,  particularly  Jersejs 
married  Samuel  P.  Watkins,  anon-professional,  and  Guernseys, 
at  whose  fathered  house  she  passed  away.  Wbltall,  flenry,  an  American  astronomer,  born 

Weaver,  Arehlbald  J.,  an  American    lawyer,  near  Thoroughfare,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J., 

born  in  Dundaff,  Susquehanna  County,    Pa.,  April  28,   1819 ;    died  in  London,   England, 

April  15,  1844;  died  in  Fulls  City,  Neb.,  April  June  8,  1857.   He  was  educated  at  the  Friends' 

18,  1887.    He   worked  on  a  farm  from  his  boarding-school  at  Westtown,N.  J.,  and  began 

ninth  till  his  seventeenth  year,  and  was  then  studying  astronomy  at  an  early  age.   He  taught 

educated  in   Wyoming  Seminary,  Pennsylva-  school  for  some  time  near  Paulsboro\  and  then 

nia,  of  which  institution  he  served  as  a  mem-  came  before  the  public  as  a  lecturer  on  astro- 

her  of  the  faculty  from  1864  till  1867.     He  nomical  phenomena  and  an  inventor  of  charts 

then  studied  law  at  Harvard  University,  was  and   mechanical    apparatus  to  illustrate   the 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Janu-  movements,  positions,  and  laws  governing  the 

ary,  1869,  and,  removing  at  once  to  Falls  City,  heavenly  bodies.     His  movable  planispheres 

Neb.,  soon  established  himself  in  practice  and  and  valuable  improvements  of  the  heliotellns, 

took  an  active  part  in  political  affairs.    In  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  researches  and  cal- 
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dilations,  made  Iitm  famoat  in  BBtronoinioftl 
circles  througliout  tliu  world.  He  contributed 
a  vast  amoant  of  t«c!inical  infoniintion  to  the 
SmithsoniaD  lDStitutioi>,  made  tlie  astronom- 
ica]  calcalationB  for  niHoy  of  the  best-liDouo 
almaDa(l^l  ia  liiis  oiiintry  bdG  in  Earope,aDd  at 
tlie  t.tnie  of  his  death  was  professor  ot  astrouo- 
nij  in  lielvidere  (N.  J.)  Beminary.  He  had 
traveled  over  near!/  the  whole  habitable  globe. 
WIMer,  BaTii  fl>,  an  American  clergjman, 
born  in  Brideepor^  Vt.,  in  1816;  died  in  New 
Torit  city  Oct.  10,  1887.  He  was  graduated 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminar]'  in  1848,  and 
with  six  of  his  claBsmates  sailed  for  India,  for 
missionary  work  nnder  the  Amerioan  Board  of 
Oi>mmissi oners,  in  184S.  His  misaiouary  labors 
covered  a  period  of  thirty  years,  daring  which 
he  preached  in  npward  of  S,000  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  distributed  over  3,000,000  pagee 
of  the  Seriptures  and  tracts,  and  taught  8,200 
boys  and  600  girls  in  bi^  school.  Fur  twelve 
years  he  contacted  his  miasion  at  Kolapoor 
independent  of  any  board,  its  expenses  being 
•applied   by  volontary  gifts;    bat  in  1871   he 

K.ced  it  niider  the  control  of  the  Preabyterian 
ard.  In  ISTD  he  retarned  to  the  United 
States,  and  had  since  been  editor  of  "  The  Mis- 
sionary Review."  Ho  was  the  author  of  "His- 
iion  Schools  in  India,"  and  of  tlie  only  original 
oommentarj'  on  the  three  firat  Uoapels  in  the 
Uarathi  language,  besides  having  translated  a 
large  number  of  books  into  that  tongue. 

WMdi,  WUUui  linihaH,  an  Americau  lawyer, 
bom  in  Newark,  Licking  Ooonty,  Ohio,  Ang. 
8,  1824 ;  died  in  Wosliington,  D.  C,  May  14, 


18S7.  He  studied  at  the  TeMem  Reserve 
College,  but  was  grailiiatcd  at  Yale  College  in 
lS4fi,  and  two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  bar  and  formed  a  iiartnerahip  with  G.  D. 
King.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Newark  in 
18B8-'67,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and 
Speaker  in  the  latter  year.  Aflor  serving  two 
tarma  in  the  Legislature  he  accepted  a  com- 
mission as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Seventy- 
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sixth  Regiment  of  Ohio  Infantry,  in  September, 
1861,  and  from  that  time  till  the  close  of  the 
war  was  in  constant  servjce,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception ol  three  months,  was  all  the  time  in 
the  Seld  at  the  front  and  in  command  uf 
troops.  He  participated  in  the  battles  ot  Fort 
Donelwn,  Shilob,  l^hicbasaw  Bayou,  Arbansits 
Post— in  which  tight  he  was  wounded— Resaca, 
Dallas,  Atlanta,  Jonesboro',  Lovejoy  ^Station, 
the  sieges  of  Vicksburg  and  Jackaon,  and  in 
many  minor  afairs.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  ot  colonel  after  tbe  siege  of  Jackson,  and 
to  those  of  brigadier-general  and  brevet  luajor- 
generol  after  the  Atlanta  campaign,  big  mili- 
tary career  closing  with  Oen.  Sherman's  march 
to  tbe  aeo,  in  which  be  was  in  command  of  a 
division.  After  the  war  be  settled  in  Alabama, 
engaging  in  cotton -planting  and  practicing  law. 
In  1869  he  waa  ajipointed  by  President  Grant 
judge  of  tbe  Fifth  United  States  Circuit,  com- 
priaiog  the  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  having  tbeu 
served  two  years  as  chancellor  of  the  Middle 
Chancery  Division  of  Alabama.  In  October, 
1877.  be  removed  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  on  Dec. 
15,  18S0.  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  an 
asaociate-justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  to  fill  the  vacancy  cnn«ed  by  Ihe  retire- 
ment of  Justice  Strong.  His  familiarity  with 
the  old  Spanish  and  French  forms  of  law, 
which  still  prevail  in  many  seclions  of  tbe 
South,  made  nim  very  valuable  on  the  Supreme 
Bench. 

Wtettra,  tiwuif  an  American  lawyer,  born 
in  Laurel.  Del.,  in  September,  1800;  died  in 
Georgetown,  Del.,  Feb.  1,  1887.  He  was 
reared  on  his  father'a  farm  and  educated  at 
Laurel  Academy.  In  1828  he  entered  the 
office  ot  the  late  Thomas  Cooper,  a  noted  law- 
yer and  former  member  ol  Congresa,andl>e|Mtl 
the  study  of  law,  but,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  soon  after,  he  went  to  the  ofllce  of 
Jamea  Rogers,  of  Newcastle,  and  completed 
his  course  of  reading.  He  was  admitted  to  tbe 
bar  in  1880,  and,  removing  to  Georgetown,  be- 
gan practicins.  In  184S  he  received  the  nomi' 
natir>n  tor  Congress  by  the  unanimoas  vole  of 
the  Democratic  Convention,  but  declined  the 
honor,  altbongh  the  nomination  wan  equivalent 
to  election.  In  184S  he  was  appointed  an  as- 
sooiate-juatice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Dela- 
ware, to  succeed  Judge  David  Hazzard,  and 
held  the  office  continuously  till  bia  death. 

OBmiBlEB,  FOKEieK.  igtar,  IMmU  i^Mto, 
a  Portuguese  statesman,  born  in  1637 ;  died  in 
Lisbon,  Portoi^al,  Sept.  4,  1867.  lie  was  a 
professor  of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Lisbon, 
contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  com- 
merce and  industry  in  Portugal,  and  became 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  He  projected  ex- 
tensive dock  and  street  im;>rovementa  in  Lis- 
bon that  were  begun  a  month  after  his  death, 
lie  was  President  of  tbe  Portuguese  Geograph- 
ical and  Agricultural  Hocieiiea,  and  one  of  the 
moat  active  members  of  the  House  of  Peers. 

an  Engliah  soldier  and  pasha 
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iu  the  service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  horn  in  his  reinstatement  in  the  English  army,  and 
Gloucestershire,  England,  in  1880;  died  in  Tel  their  efforts  were  aboat  to  be  crowned  w^ith 
el  Eebir,  Egypt,  Nov.  17,  1887.  He  was  the  success  when  his  death  occurred,  hastened,  it 
brother  of  Sir  Samuel  Whit«  Baker,  the  dis-  is  supposed,  by  chagrin  and  disappointment. 
tingaishe<1  explorer,  and  entered  the  British  Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  Col. 
army  as  comet  in  the  Ceylon  forces  in  1848.  Baker  was  the  author  of  ^^  Army  Reform " 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Kaffir  War  of  (London,  1869),  and  other  military  treatises, 
1852-^63,  and  in  the  Crimean  War  he  led  one  including  a  history  of  the  '*  War  in  Bulgaria.^ 
of  the  storming  parties  in  the  final  assault  in  BaMwtn,  Professor,  one  of  the  sab-commis- 
the  desperate  battle  of  Tchemaya.  In  1859  sioners  appointed  under  the  Irish  land  act, 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Tenth  Hussars,  died  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Aug.  31,  1887.  He 
the  regiment  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  manager  of  an  agricultural  establishment 
was  placed  for  military  education.  He  was  at  Glasnevin,  maintained  by  the  National 
present  as  a  spectator  in  the  Austro- Prussian  Board  of  Education,  before  his  Appointment  on 
and  Franco-German  Wars.  In  1872  he  made  the  Land  Commission.  In  this  body  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  Khiva,  and  one  of  those  who  showed  most  sympathy  for 
this  was  made  the  snbject  of  a  book  called  the  tenants.  He  was  an  advocate  of  the  policy 
'*  Clouds  in  the  East,^^  which  added  to  his  repu-  of  creating  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  of  en- 
tation.  In  1875  he  was  one  of  the  most  popu-  couraging  tillage  instead  of  stock-raising,  and 
lar  officers  in  the  English  army,  when,  by  a  teaching  improved  methods  of  agriculture, 
disgraceful  escapade,  for  which  he  was  cash-  SaiiaatiMy  WUIbu,  an  English  lawyer,  born 
iered  and  for  a  time  imprisoned,  he  clouded  in  London,  England,  Jan.  3,  1812;  died  in 
his  future  career.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Margate,  England,  Jan.  19,  1887.  He  was  the 
Russo -Turkish  War  in  1877,  he  resolved  to  re-  son  of  a  police  magistrate,  and  was  called  to 
trieve  his  reputation  by  gallant  conduct,  and  the  bar  on  June  6,  1834.  He  achieved  early 
entered  the  Turkish  service,  where,  after  first  success  in  practice,  and  became  a  sergeant  in 
organizing  the  Ottoman  gendarmerie,  he  was  1856.  He  was  appointed  by  the  House  of 
appointed  by  Mehemet  All  to  an  important  Commons,  in  1869,  to  conduct  the  l^al  pro- 
command  on  the  Lom,  where  he  was  decorated  ceedings  against  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  Mr. 
with  iJie  Osmanieh  for  his  bravery  in  storming  O^Sullivan,  for  eulogizing  the  Fenian  OTar- 
and  capturing  the  heights  of  Yenikoi,  with  rell,  who  had  attempted  to  assassinate  the 
only  200  foot  and  50  cavalry,  in  the  face  of  two  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  Australia.  He  was  re- 
batteries  of  Russian  guns  and  more  than  8,000  tained  by  the  Tichborne  claimant  in  his  suit  to 
troops.  Toward  the  end  of  1887  he  was  ap-  establish  his  title  to  the  baronetcy  in  1871,  bat 
pointed  to  the  command  of  a  division  in  the  in  the  midst  of  the  proceedings  threw  up  his 
Balkans,  and  for  the  brilliant  generalship  in  brief,  perceiving  the  hopelessness  of  the  case, 
covering  the  retreat  of  Chakir  Pasha*s  army  The  cases  with  which  his  name  is  more  closely 
on  Adrianople  and  Constantinople,  he  received  associated  are  the  Mtlller  mnrder-trial  in  1864, 
the  decoration  of  the  Me^idyeh.  He  com-  and  the  case  of  the  Galkwar  of  Baroda,  who 
raanded  half  the  second  line  of  defense  before  was  tried  for  poisoning  the  British  Resident  iu 
Constantinople,  after  the  surrender  of  the  1875.  Sergeant  Ballantine  was  famous  both 
troops  of  the  first  line,  and  distinguished  him-  for  his  eloquence  in  addressing  jnries  and  for 
self  by  his  energy  in  constructing  defensive  his  skill  in  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses, 
works.  At  the  close  of  this  campaign  he  car-  He  was  frequently  retained  in  divorce  cases, 
ried  out  various  reforms  in  the  gendarmerie  of  In  one  famous  suit  of  this  character,  when  the 
Asia  Minor.  At  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  cam-  Prince  of  Wales  took  the  stand,  the  sergeant 
paign  that  followed  the  siege  of  Alexandria  declined  to  croSvS-examine  him.  He  retired 
Baker  Pasha  resigned  his  post  as  aide-de-camp  several  years  before  his  death.  In  1 882  be 
of  the  Sultan  to  accept  the  task  of  reorganizing  wrote  ^*  Experiences  of  a  Barrister^s  Life." 
the  Egyptian  army.  When  he  arrived  at  Cairo  Satkle,  Anseta  PMycarpe,  a  French  jnrist,  bom 
the  British  authorities  refused  to  allow  him  to  in  Seissan,  France,  May  81, 1828 ;  died  in  ParisS 
organize  an  army,  and  instead  of  that  he  was  France,  June  18,  1887.  He  was  appointed 
given  the  task  of  creating  a  gendarmerie  force.  Auditor  of  the  Council  of  State  in  1849,  and  re- 
Nevertheless,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  from  the  law  fac- 
forces  under  Hicks  Pasha,  during  the  insurrec-  ulty  of  Paris  in  1850.  After  holding  assistant 
tion  of  the  Mahdi,  he  was  the  main  support  of  professorships  at  Dijrm,  Toulouse,  and  Paris, 
the  Khedive's  authority.  In  February,  1884,  he  was  appointed,  in  1860,  by  the  Minister  of 
with  an  army  of  85,000  men,  he  met  with  dis-  Public  Instruction,  to  visit  the  universities  of 
astrous  defeat  at  the  hands  of  tiie  Mahdi's  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany,  in  order  to 
forces  in  the  battle  of  El  Teb,  fifty  miles  south  study  the  mode  of  giving  instruction  in  public 
of  Suakim,  near  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  second  and  administrative  law  in  those  countries.  In 
battle  at  the  same  place  he  was  severely  1862  he  became  Professor  of  Administrative 
wounded.  After  this  campaign  he  continued  Law  in  the  University  of  Paris.  In  February, 
to  hold  his  commission  in  tiie  Egyptian  army  1871,  he  was  elected  senator  for  his  native  de- 
until  his  death.  Numerous  attempts  were  partment  of  Gers,  and  voted  with  the  Right 
made  at  various  times  by  his  friends  to  obtain  Center.    He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
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works  on  pablic  law  and  political  economy,  to  direct  the  order  till  1888.    On  retiring  from 

among  whicb  were  *'Tbe  Forum  Judicum  of  active  duty,  be  took  np  his  rec^idence  in  the 

the  Visigoths, ^^  *^  Essay  on  the  life  and  Works  Jesuit   building   in   Rome  occupied   by  the 

of  Tnrgot'*  (1860);  ''Traits  th^ori^ue  et  pra-  American  Seminary. 

tiqne  du  droit  public  et  administratif  *^  (1861);  BMwi,  Jilo,  a  French  physiologist,  born  in 
also  essays  on '*  Public  Credit"  and  **  Interest-  Paris,  France,  in  1818;  died  there  in  July, 
bearing  Loans."  1887.  He  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  anato- 
SajMs,  TImwh  SptMer,  an  English  logician,  mist,  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  received  the 
bom  in  Wellington,  Somersetshire,  England,  in  degree  of  Doctor  at  Charenton  in  1842.  Ho 
1828 ;  died  in  London,  England,  May  80,  1887.  edited  his  father's  ''ElemenU  of  General  Anat- 
He  was  educated  at  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  at  omy"  in  1851,  with  copious  DOtes.  In  1872 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  From  1851  to  he  became  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Ihefac- 
1855  he  was  assistant  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  nlty  at  Paris.  lie  was  the  author  of  element- 
in  Edinburgh  University,  and  in  1851  published  ary  works  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  of 
a  translation  of  the  ''Port  Royal  Logic."  In  a  ''  Pr6cis  de  histologie"  (Paris,  1866). 
1852* he  published  an  ''Essay  on  the  New  Ana>  BefMftri  lla|w,  A.  J^  t.,  an  English  Fcholar 
lytic  of  Logical  Forms."  He  was  appointed  and  statesman,  bom  in  England,  Jan.  25, 
assistant  editor  of  the  London  "Daily  News"  1820;  died  in  Bedgebury,  England,  Oct.  20, 
in  1857,  and  filled  this  post  till  1864.    From  1887.    He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at 

1857  to  1868  he  was  Examiner  in  Logic  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
Mental  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Lon-  graduated  in  1841.  He  early  evinced  an  fnter- 
don.  In  1860  he  published  "  The  Song  of  Sol-  est  in  archieological  (juestions,  Gothic  art,  and 
omon  in  the  Somersetshire  Dialect,"  and  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He  purchased  St. 
1861  produced  "The  Somersetshire  Dialect:  Augustine's  Abbey  at  Canterbury  in  1844,  and 
its  Pronunciation."  He  was  appointed  Pro-  fitt^  it  np  as  a  college  for  missionary  clergy, 
fessor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Metaphysics  in  He  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Maid- 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1864.  Nu-  stone  in  1841,  and  represented  that  borough 
merons  articles  from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  till  1852,  when  he  retired,  and  remained  out 
"  Edinburgh  Review,"  "  Nortn  Briti<«h  Re-  of  Parliament  until,  in  1857,  he  was  re-elected 
view,"  "  Saturday  Review,"  and  "  Eraser's  by  Maidstone.  In  1859.  and  when  it  reap- 
Magazine."  His  greatest  work  was  the  ninth  peared  in  subsequent  sessions,  he  was  the  most 
edition  of  the  "  Encyclopiedia  Britannica,"  of  conspicuous  opponent  of  the  bill  to  legalize 
which  he  was  principal  editor.  The  publica-  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and 
tion  of  this  edition  was  begun  in  1875,  and  spoke  against  every  measure  encroaching  on 
was  almost  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  Established 
His  most  notable  contribution  to  the  work  is  Church.  In  1868  he  was  elected  member  for 
the  article  on  "Shakespeare."  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  Parliament, 

BeckXf  Ptorre  Jen^  Superior-General  of  the  and  continued  to  represent  it  until  his  death. 

Jesnits,  bom  in  Sechem,  in  Brabant,  in  1794;  When  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  his  reform  bill 

died  in  Rome,  Italy,  March  8,  1887.  He  began  he  was  taunted  by  Mr.  Beresford-Uope  with 

his  education  in  a  school  at  Testelt.    After  it  "  outbidding  Liberals  in  a  Liberal  market,"  to 

was.  closed  by  Napoleon  in  1812  he  pursued  which  he  retorted  by  calling  attention  to  the 

his  classical  studies  by  himself,  and  in  1815  en-  "  Batavian  grace  "  of  the  latter^s  oration.    Mr. 

tered  the  Mechlin  Seminary.    In  1819  he  was  Beresford-Uope  was  created  a  Privy  Councilor 

ordained,  but  having  decided  to  become  a  Jes-  in  1880.    He  was  president  of  the  Society  of 

uit  he  entered  Uildesheim  College,  and  on  British  Architects  in  1865-^67,  and  frequently 

completing  his  theological  studies  was  employed  lectured  on    art-subjects.     In  1848  he  pnb- 

in  important  missions.    The  Duke  of  Anhalt-  lished  a  volume  of  "Poems,"  which  was  fol- 

Kdthen,  who  had  become  converted  to  Catholi-  lowed  by  a  translation  of  the  "  Hymns  of  the 

cism,  engaged  him  as  chaplin  and  superior  of  Clmrch"  for  popular  use  (London,  1844).   Sub- 

a  Catholic  mission.    In  1846  he  effected  the  sequently  appeared  "  Letters  on  Church  Mnt- 

readmission  of  the  Jesuits  into  Venetia,  and  in  ters,"  signed  '*  D.  C.  L.,"  "  The  English  Ca- 

1850  was  appointed  rector  of  the  Jesuit  Col-  thedral  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and"  Wor- 

lege  at  Louvain.    He  became  head  of  the  Aus-  ship  in  the  Church  of  England."    Among  his 

tnan  province  of  the  order  in  1852,  and  in  treatises  and  lectures  on  art  subjects  are  "The 

1858  succeeded  Roothaan  as  Superior-General.  Art  Workman's  Position  "  (1858) ;  "  The  Com- 
Only  one  of  his  predecessors  as  General  of  the  mon  Sense  of  Art " ;  " Church  Art"  (1868) ; 
Jesuits  held  the  office  for  a  longer  period,  and  "  The  World *s  Debt  to  Art."  During  the 
During  the  time  that  he  was  their  chief  the  American  war  he  delivered  three  lectures  en- 
number  of  Jesuits  more  than  doubled,  and  titled  "  A  Popular  View  of  the  Civil  War," 
they  were  reestablished  in  France,  Spain,  Port-  "England,  the  North,  and  the  South,"  and 
ngid,  and  American  countries,  but  subsequent-  "  The  Results  of  the  American  Disruption." 
ly  he  saw  them  expelled  from  Germany,  France,  He  contributed  many  caustic  essays  to  the 
and  a  great  part  of  Italy.  On  the  union  of  "Saturday  Review,"  and  late  in  life' published 
Rome  with  Italy  he  withdrew  to  a  country-  two  satirical  novels  entitled  "  Strictly  Tied 
house  near  Florence,  from  which  he  continued  Up  "  and  "  The  Brandreths." 
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Benbtrdl,  ThMdtr,  a  German  bigtorian,  bom  singault  became  scieDtifio  aid  to  Gen.  Simon 
in  Berlin,  Prussia,  in  1802 ;  died  in  Marcb,  1887.  Bolivar  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  succe^d- 
Ilis  father,  August  Ferdinand  Bernhardi,  was  ed  in  exploring  Venezuela  and  all  the  regions 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  science  of  compara-  between  Cartagena  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ori- 
tive  philology.  His  mother,  Sophie,  a  sister  noco,  as  well  as  Peru  and  Ecuador.  On  his 
of  Ludwig  Tieck,  was  divorced  from  her  bus*  return  to  France,  a  few  years  later,  he  received 
band,  gained  a  reputation  as  a  poetess,  and  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  OhemiBtry  and 
married  Baron  von  Knorring,  a  wealthy  Estho-  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Lyons.  In 
tiian  nobleman.  The  son  was  educated  at  1839  he  settled  in  Paris  where  he  was  made 
Heidelberg,  and  after  a  sojourn  in  Italy  made  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Conservatory  of 
St.  Petersburg  his  residence,  where  he  was  Arts  and  Industry,  and  was  elected  a  member 
equally  at  home  in  courtly  and  in  literary  cir-  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  devoted  much 
cles.  In  1838,  when  the  St.  Petersburg  Acad-  attention  to  the  conditions  of  soil  and  air  ne- 
emy  of  Sciences  hesitated  between  stultit'ying  cessary  f or  the  best  results  in  grazing,  the  rear- 
itself  by  awarding  a  prize  to  Gen.  Danileffski,  ing  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  acclimatiza- 
whose  fulsome  flatteries  had  gained  him  the  tion  of  useful  animals  from  foreign  countries, 
favor  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  for  a  ^*  History  of  The  value  of  fertilizers  according  to  the  pro- 
the  War  of  1812,^^  or  offending  the  autocrat,  portions  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain  is 
Bernhardi  wrote  a  critique  on  the  work  which  chiefly  due  to  his  researches,  and  in  conjuno- 
was  laid  before  a  commission  of  generals,  to  tion  with  Jean  Baptiste  Andr^  Dnmaa,  he  first 
whoni  the  academy  had  referred  the  questitm,  measured  the  exact  proportions  of  the  constitn- 
as  the  production  of  a  general  officer  who  ent  elements  of  atmospheric  air.  He  also  dis- 
wished  to  keep  the  authorship  secret,  and  covered  a  simple  method  of  preparing  oxygen 
formed  the  basis  of  the  report  on  which  the  by  means  of  baryta.  In  1848  be  was  elected 
academy  acted  in  refusing  the  prize.  About  to  the  National  Assembly  as  a  moderate  Re- 
1846  Bernhardi  settled  on  the  estate  that  he  publican  from  the  department  of  Bas-Rhin, 
purchased  near  Berlin,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  where  he  owned  chemical  works  and  was 
**  Property  in  Land,*^  in  which  he  controverted  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  in 
the  views  of  Rioardo.  As  literary  executor  of  which  he  retained  a  seat  until  the  coup  d'etat 
Count  Toll,  he  published  that  Russian  general^s  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  after  which  he  withdrew  from 
"Reminiscences^*  (1852).  In  1854  appeared  political  life.  Boussinganlt  was  made  com- 
an  essay  on  "  The  Russian  Army,*^  and  in  1859  mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  March,  1857, 
one  on  the  "  Abolition  of  Serfdom  in  Russia,**  and  promoted  to  the  supreme  grade  of  grand 
which  was  followed  by  a  disquisition  on  the  officer  in  August,  1876.  He  was  a  prominent 
"Prussian  Military  Question.**  After  the  pub-  member  of  the  four  World's  Fairs  held  in  Paris, 
lication  of  the  first  volume  of  his  ^*  History  of  and  at  that  held  in  Vienna  in  1873,  and  was 
Russia  and  European  Politics  from  1815  to  appointed  in  August,  1876,  a  member  of  the 
IS^il,**  he  then  entered  the  diplomatic  service  special  commission  for  the  formation  of  an 
of  Prussia,  accompanying  the  Italian  army  in  Agronomic  Institute  in  Paris.  Many  of  his 
the  campaign  of  1866  against  Austria,  and  sub-  monographs  from  the  **  Annales  de  Physique 
sequently  residing  at  the  Florentine  court,  and  et  de  Chimie,**  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  edi- 
then  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  Secretary  of  tors,  and  from  the  ^*  Comptes  Rendus,**  of  the 
Legation  and  Military  Plenipotentiary,  till  he  Academy  of  Sciences,  were  collected  into  a 
was  retired  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Resuming  volume  entitled  "  Memoirs  on  Agricultural 
his  literary  labors,  he  published  in  rapid  sue-  Chemistry  and  Physiology**  (Paris,  1854).  His 
cession  three  more  volumes  of  his  history  chief  work  was  a  ^^  Treatise  on  Rural  £cono- 
(1874-*77),  a  work  on  '*  Frederick  the  Great  as  my  **  (2  vols.,  1844,  English  translation,  Lon- 
A  General,**  and  two  volumes  of  "  Miscellane-  don,  1845)  republished  with  the  title  ^^  Agron- 
ous  Essays**  (Berlin,  1879).  He  was  engaged,  omj.  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  Physiolo- 
when  death  overtook  him,  on  the  last  part  of  ^y  **  (8  vols.,  1861-64). 
the  ^^  History  of  Russia.**  The  three  parts  that  Bofe,  an  Italian  explorer,  died  in  Verona, 
have  appeare<l  are  filled  with  introductory  Italy,  Aug.  9,  1887.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in 
matter  and  digressions  covering  the  entire  field  the  Italian  service,  and  accompanied  Prof, 
of  modern  political  history,  and  bring  the  Nordensl^dld,  in  his  voyage  through  the  north- 
proper  subject  of  the  work  down  only  to  1881.  east  passage  to  Siberia.    In  1882  he  conducted 

Bonasiiigailt,  Jean  Bafitlste  Joseph  DieodoiB^  a  the  exploration  of  the  southern  coast  of  Pata- 

French  chemist,  born  in  Paris,  France,  Feb.  2,  gonia  and  the  shores  of  Terra  del  Fnego.    He 

1802 ;  died  there  May  12,  1887.     He  was  edu-  was  a  sufiTerer  from  ill -health,  and  died  by  his 

cated  at  the  Mining  School  in  Saint  £tienne  own  hand. 

and  was  sent,  on  completing  his  course,  to  Yen-  Brtaiy  Alois  voft,  a  German  educator  and  poll- 

eznela  by  an  English  company  to  reopen  cer-  tioian,  bom  in  1820 ;  died  in  Munich,  Bavaria, 

tain  silver-mines  known  to  the  ancients.     His  Sept.  19,1887.    He  studied  law  at  Munich  and 

researches  attracted  the  attention  of  Alexander  Berlin,  became  a  writer  of  the  Romantic  school, 

von  Humboldt,  who  warmly  commended  his  and  in  1851  was  appointed  to  a  professorship 

work.    The  war  for  the  independence  of  the  at  Erlangen.    In  1857  he  was  called  to  the 

republic  of  Colombia  soon  broke  out  and  Bous-  chair   of  Roman  Law  at  the    University  of 
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Prague.    He  entered  with  ardor  into  the  con-  first  railroads  that  were  constructed  in  Eng- 

flict  with  the  rising  national  sentiment  of  the  land,  he  was  celled  to  France,  in  1841,  to  take 

Czechs,  and  became  the  leading  exponent  of  charse  of  shops  for  making  the  rolling-stock 

the  German  idea  in  Bohemia.    He  was  elected  for  the  Paris  and  Roaen  Railway,  and  be  held 

to  the  Diet,  and  afterward  to  the  Reichsrath,  the  contract  for  working  tliat  railway  till  1860. 

where  his  passionate  advocacy  of  Germanic  He  was  connected  witli  Thomas  Brasaeyand 

supremacy  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  others  in  making  the  Bellegarde  tunnel  on  the 

politicians.    When  the  federalistic   principle  Lyons  and  Geneva  line,  and  also  in  construct- 

gained  the  upper  hand  after  the  wars  of  1866  ing  and  working  the  temporary  Mont  Cenis 

and  1870,  he  withdrew  from  politics,  left  Aus-  Mountain  railway,  the  southern  railways,  and 

tria,  and  resumed  literary  work.    At  the  time  Mareroma  railways  of  Italy.    He  retired  from 

of  his  death  he  was  acting  as  a  professor  at  the  business  in  1864. 

University  of  Munich.  daatagnl,  FMx  Itauiftb  Jeto,  a  French  en- 

Brtwi,  Sir  Thtaas  CSare,  English  administrator,  ginecr  and  deputy,  born  in  Amboise,  France, 
bom  July  8,  1807;  died  in  London,  England,  Jan.  27,  1810;  died  in  Paris,  France,  Feb.  27, 
April  18, 1887.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  1887.  He  first  acquired  note  by  a  pamphlet 
age  of  sixteen,  and  served  with  distinction  in  publiiithed  in  1841  entitled  *^  Le  fou  du  Palais* 
the  Afghan  War  of  1886.  In  1851  he  was  Koyal."  In  1848  he  was  conspicuous  as  an 
made  governor  of  St.  Helena;  from  St.  Helena  ardent  adherent  of  Fourier.  He  was  a  mem- 
he  was  transferred  to  the  governorship  of  ^ew  her  of  the  Nationid  Assem'bly  in  1849,  and  for 
Zealand,  where  he  inaugurated  responsible  participation  in  the  insurrection  of  Jime  18  was 
government,  and  conducted  the  Maori  war  sentenced  to  transportation,  but  escaped  to  Bel- 
with  such  severity  that  he  incurred  much  ffiuro,  where  lie  married  a  German,  with  whom 
odium,  tboagh  supported  by  {he  colonial  min-  he  traveled  extensively.  They  lived  for  several 
later  and  by  the  Imperial  Government.  He  years  in  Texas,  where,  with  other  Fourierlsts, 
was  knighted  in  1860.  On  the  completion  of  they  established  a  phalanstery,  and  attempted 
his  term  of  office  in  1861,  he  became  governor  to  carry  out  the  ideal  of  communism.  After 
of  Tasmania,  where  he  remained  until  1869.  the  amnesty  of  1859  Cantagrel  returned  to 
In  1870-71  he  was  governor  of  Bermuda,  France,  and  advocated  his  socialistic  principles 
after  which  he  retired  from  public  life.  in  the  press.    In  1871  he  was  elected  a  mu- 

BHIggeBan,  Kail  Hdwlcii,  a  German  journal-  nicipal  councillor  of  Paris,  and  in  1876  a  repre- 
ist,  bom  in  Hopsten,  Westphalia,  Aug.  29,  sentative  of  the  Seine  Department  in  the 
1810 ;  died  in  Cologne,  Rhenish  Prussia,  July  Ohamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  was  president 
2,  1887.  While  a  student  of  law  and  political  by  seniority  of  the  group  of  the  Extreme  Left, 
science  at  Bonn  and  Heidelberg  he  was  a  Cara^  Haw  Miriiu  ft  French  philosophical 
member  of  the  patriotic  student  societies,  and  writer,  bom  in  Poitiers,  France,  March  4, 1826; 
in  May,  1832,  came  before  the  public  as  an  died  in  Paris,  France,  July  18,  1887.  After 
orator  at  a  celebrated  meeting  at  Hambach,  completing  his  studies  at  the  Stanislas  College 
where  be  was  one  of  those  who  demanded  the  he  entered  the  Normal  School.  In  1848  he  dis- 
promised  constitution  and  the  union  of  the  charged  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Philosophy 
German  states.  He  was  arrested,  delivered  up  in  several  provindial  colleges,  and  in  1858  be- 
to  the  Prussian  authorities,  and  after  an  exatik-  came  master  of  conferences  at  the  Normal 
ination  that  lasted  two  years,  was  condemned  School.  He  became  Professor  of  Philosophy  to 
to  death  on  the  wheel  as  a  traitor.  The  sen-  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  Paris  in  July,  1864, 
tence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  in  1869  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of 
and  when  Friedrich  Wilhelm  lY  became  King  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  He  was  a  mem- 
in  1840  a  general  amnesty  gave  him  freedom,  ber  of  the  French  Academy,  and  a  member  of 
He  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he  wrote  for  the  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  early  made  his  repu- 
press  and  published  works  on  political  and  tation  as  a  brilliant  lecturer  and  elegant  writer, 
economical  subjects,  but  was  refused  permis-  In  1849  he  gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy 
sion  to  lecture  at  the  university.  In  1845  he  for  a  eulogy  on  Madame  de  Stael.  His  lect- 
became  editor  of  the  *^  Cologne  Gazette."  This  ures  in  Paris,  which  bad  for  their  main  burden 
paper  was  an  influential  organ  of  the  Const!-  the  defense  of  Christianity  against  the  ration- 
tutionalists,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1848  alistic  and  materialistic  philosophies,  were  espe- 
the  editor  received  many  reprimands  and  warn-  cially  attractive  to  women, 
inga  from  the  Goverment,  until  finally  in  1855,  CtpartetTlBtCM,  a  Roumanian  philologist,  bom 
in  order  to  avert  the  threatened  suppression  in  Panade,  Transylvania,  Feb.  21, 1805;  died 
of  the  Journal,  he  retired  from  its  manage-  in  Bucharest,  Ronmania,  Sept.  14, 1887.  He 
ment.  He  continued  to  write  for  the  paper,  studied  at  the  high-school  at  Blasin,  became  a 
however,  and  remained  on  its  staff  till  two  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  there  iu  1825,  and 
years  before  his  death.  was  afterward  Professor  of  Philoeophy  and 

tiMlcaa,  WlUbn  Barber,  an  English  engi-  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Theological  Institute, 

neer,  bom  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  1816 ;  died  He  was  president  of  the  Academia  Romana, 

in  Flintshire,  England,  Aug.  11, 1887.    At  an  and  editor  of  the  Roumanian  ^'Archives  of 

early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engineering  Philology  and  History,^'  and  was  a  frequent 

firm.   After  serving  as  engineer  on  some  of  the  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  Roumania. 
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He  was  the  author  of  works  on  the  Ronman-  to  opholding  in  politics  the  doomed  caose  of 

ian  language,  among  them  ^*  Elements  of  the  Orleanism,  and  in  literature  the  losing  ade  of 

Ronman  Tongue  "  (1864),  and  a  **  Roumanian  the  Classicists  against  the  Romantic  school. 

Grammar  "  (1877) ;  also  ^*  Elements  of  Poetry  *^  While  remaining  a  stanch  Orleanist,  he  offend- 

(1860),  and  ''  Eiemento  of  Philosophy  '*  (1663).  ed  the  Due  d'Aumale  in  1872  hy  publishing  a 

CbUB-llartfilti,  Count  Heiiikh,  a  Bohemian  letter  m  which  he  deprecated  the  efforts  oftbe 

politioian,  bom  in  1826 ;  died  in  Prague,  Bo-  deputies  of  the  right  to  construn  Preadent 

hemia,  June  5,  1887.    He  was  the  representa-  Thiers  to  declare  for  the  monarchy.    The  bio- 

tive  of  a  Grerman  feudal  family  in  Bohemia,  graphical  and  critical  essays  which  roa^e  up 

and  while  the  Liberal  German  Party  was  domi-  his  published  works  are  reprints  of  articles  tbst 

nant  in  Austrian  politics  be  was  a  prominent  were  written  for  the  **  Journal  des  D6bat8.^ 

ligure  in  the  Olericdi  Opposition.    After  the  In  1866  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 

Franco-German  War  the  Czech  party  under  Academy.    He  published  '^  Political  and  Bsto- 

Count  Clam's  leadership  attained  to  a  position  lutionary  Portraits"  rParis,  1851) ;  '^ Historic 

of  power  and  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  and  Literary  Studies "  (1854) ;  "  Voyages  and 

empire,  and,  although  in  more  recent  times  Voyagers  "  (1854) ;  and ''  Illustrious  Poets  and 

the  national  movement  has  become  dissociated  Romancers  "  (1868). 

from  the  interests  of  the  aristocratic  and  nitra-  Daicer.  Jalii  Be^jaBin,  an  English  optidsD, 

montane  section  of  the  party,  he  was  still  the  bom  in  London  in  1812 ;  died  in  Manchester, 

acknowledged  leader  of  the  Czechs  at  the  time  Dec.  6,  1887.    He  settled  in  Manchester  in 

of  bis  death.    Count  Clam  entered  the  Reiohs-  1885,  and  soon  made  bis  mark  in  scientiOc  cir- 

rath  with  the  other  Czechs  when  Count  Taafe  cles.    His  services  in  connection  with  electric- 

became  Austrian  prime  minister,  and  was  the  ity  and  photography  were  important,  and  be 

chief  of  the  Czech  Club  and  the  most  influen-  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  application  of  pbo* 

tial  member  of  the  committee  or  caucus  of  the  tography  in  connection  with  the  magic  Isn- 

Govemment  party  until  1885,  when  severe  ill-  tern.    He  made  the  first  thermometer  in  £ng- 

nesa  compelled  him  to  be  less  active.  land  with  any  pretensions  to  accuracy.  DnriDg 

CiMber,  T»  J.,  an  English  missionary,  bom  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  totally  blind. 

about  1844;  died  at  sea  in  June,  1887.    He  Dapl%  Jean  HenL  a  French  dramatist,  bom 

was  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  energetic  in  Paris,  France,  Sept.  1,  1791 ;   died  there, 

of  the  Baptist  missionaries  on  the  Congo.    Af-  April  8, 1887.    He  produced  his  first  play,  "Le 

ter  having  lived  for  many  years  in  Africa,  he  Voyage  A  Chambord,^'  in   1808.     He  wrote 

was  seized  with  malarial  fever  about  the  mid-  about  fifty  pieces  in  collaboration  with  Scribe, 

die  of  June  at  Matadi,  and  died  on  board  a  as  many  more  with  Armand  Dartois,  a  large 

German  steamer  while  on  the  route  to  Europe,  number  with  other    playwrights,   and  some 

Not  long  before  his  sister  and  his  brother  had  twenty  that  were  produced  under  his  own 

died  from  tbe  effects  of  the  African  climate  name.    Among  these  the  most  successful  were 

while  engaged  in  mission  work.  "  La  f&te  de  famille  "  (1881) ;  **  L* Amour  vient 

Cearey,  Rawnl  de.  a  French  general,  bom  in  apr^s''  (1888);  '^Le  chat  noir*^  (1889);  and 
Orleans  in  1827;  died  in  Paris,  France,  Nov.  '^L'orphelin  de  la  Chine"  (1867). 
9,  1887.  He  served,  in  the  Crimea,  Italy,  and  l>ini79  ilboty  a  French  journalist,  bom  in 
Mexico,  was  with  the  Metz  garrison  which  was  1844;  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  12,  1887.  He  was 
surrendered  in  1870,  and  fought  against  the  the  son  of  Victor  Durny,  the  historian  who 
Paris  Communards,  lie  was  a  general  of  rec-  was  Louis  Napoleon^s  Minister  of  Education  in 
ognized  ability,  and,  after  tbe  fall  of  the  Ferry  1868.  In  1869  he  began  writing  for  **  Le  Pen- 
Cabinet  in  1886,  he  was  sent  out  to  take  com-  pie  Fran^ais  "  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Albert 
mand  of  the  French  forces  in  Tonquin.  There  V  illeneuve,"  and  for  '*  La  Libert^ ''  under  bis 
he  came  into  confiict  with  the  civil  authorities,  own  name.  He  served  in  the  Franco-Pmssisn 
and  in  a  few  months  was  called  upon  to  resign.  War  and  was  wounded  at  S^an.  In  1875  be 
In  1886  General  Boulanger  intrusted  him  with  wrote  a  Bonapartist  pamphlet  entitled  "Com- 
a  secret  mission  to  the  German  frontier.  ment  les  Empires  revieunent,"  which  created 

CavUtter-neiry,  AtfM  Aigiste,  a  French  jonr-  considerable  stir.    In  1876  he  established  "La 

nalist,  bom  in  1802;  died  in  Paris,  Oct  18,  .  Nation,"  which  was  soon  absorbed  in  ^^Le 

1887.    He  was  a  student  in  tbe  College  of  Petit  Caporal." 

Louis-le-Grand,  and  won  in  1819  the  annual  Daval,  RsmI,  a  French  politician,  bora  in 

prize  for  a  Latin  essay  open  to  the  competition  1888 ;   died  in  Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  10,  1887. 

of  all  the  schools  of  Paris.    For  two  years  he  He  was  an  active  and  eloquent  member  of  the 

was  Secretary  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  French  Chamber,  in  which  he  first  sat  with  tbe 

Holland,  and  shared  with  him  his  exile  at  Moderate  Republicans,  but  became  one  of  the 

Kome  and  Florence.    In  1827  Louis  Philippe  foremost  champions  of  Bonapartism,  and  after- 

intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  son,  ward  of  the  united  Conservative  party.    In 

the  Duo  d'Aumale,  with  whom  he  afterward  1886  he  endeavored  to  effect  an  alliance  be- 

rcmained  as  secretary.    He  became  one  of  the  tween  Moderate  Conservatives  who  were  pre- 

editors  of  the  "Jonmal  desD6bats"  in  1834.  pared  to  accept  the  republic  and  the  sections 

He  was  chief  editor  of  that  paper  until  the  fall  of  the  Republican  party,  who  were  equally  op- 

of  the  empire,  and  devoted  riis  literary  talents  posed  to  the  Radical  programme.    He  wast 
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grandson  of  Jean  Baptiate  Say,  and  remained  for  revolation,  when  the  King  )n  1886  insisted 

steadfast  to  free  trade  when  his  political  asso*  on  calling  a  ministry  from  the  Monarchical 

ciates  supported  the  duties  on  grain.  liberals. 

IMS.  IkaMd,  ElMly  an  Arab  scholar  and  IStlalt.  Laals,  a  Belgian  painter,  bom  is  Tonr- 
Tnrkiah  publicist,  died  Sept  23,  1887.  He  nay,  Belgium,  May  10,  1810;  died  in  Brussels, 
was  a  member  of  a  Maronite  family  which  em-  Belgium,  Nov.  20, 1887.  He  was  one  of  the 
braced  Protestantism  in  consequence  of  what  foremost  representatives  of  the  modem  Dutch 
they  deemed  the  per/ersion  of  Mohammedan-  school.  Among  his  noted  paintings  are  **  Mon- 
ism. To  escape  imprisonment  he  fled  to  Egypt  taigne  Tisiting  Tasso  in  Prison  "  (1 886) ;  **  Bat- 
where  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Ohristain  tie  of  Cassel,'^  painted  for  the  Versailles  gal- 
schools  at  Cairo,  studied  Arabic  under  the  lery;  *^ Temptation  of  St.  Anthony"  (1848): 
sheikhs  of  the  Tamant  Aghar,  and  translated  ^*  Last  Moments  of  Oount  Egmont,'^  exhibited 
the  Bible  into  Arabic  Reverting  to  Moham-  at  the  World's  Fair  of  1862  and  purchased  for 
medanism.  he  became  secretary  to  the  Bey  of  the  Berlin  Museum ;  '^  Queen  Joanna  and  her 
Tunis,  and  in  1860  went  to  reside  at  Gonstan-  Dead  Husband '';  **The  Taking  of  Anti- 
tinople,  where  he  started  the  newspaper  ^*  El  och  ** ;  *^  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  listening  to 
Jewaib,"  through  which  he  exerted  a  wide  in-  their  Death  Sentence  *' ;  and  "  Count  Baldwin 
fluenoe  throughout  Islam.  crowned  at  Jerasalem."    His  most  important 

fvn,  ArikVy  an  English  surgeon,  born  in  work  is  *'  The  Plague  in  Turoay.*' 
London,  EngUind,  March  6,  1811 ;  d.  there,  CSaneCsky,  Jehau  StepkaMfltch,  a  Russian  sol- 
Dec  1 7,  1887.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the  Charter-  dier,  died  in  St  Petersburg,  Ru^a,  May  7, 1687. 
house  School  in  London,  and  was  graduated  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  last  Russo- 
from  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  in  1888,  stud-  Turkish  War,  in  which  he  commanded  the 
led  medicine  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  corps  of  grenadiers  before  Plevna,  and  victo- 
and  received  hu  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1841.  He  riously  repulsed  the  last  desperate  sortie  of 
lectured  on  comparative  anatomy  at  St  Bar-  Osman  Pasha.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
tholomew's  Hospital  in  1886-^87  and  on  foren-  was  governor  of  the  fortress  of  St  Petersburg, 
sic  medicine  from  1888  to  1840.  From  1841  Gciast,  Wllhcia,  a  German  politician  and  au- 
to 1862  he  was  Professor  of  Obstetric  Medicine  thor,  bora  in  Leipsic,  Saxony,  July  80,  1822 ; 
at  King's  College,  as  well  as  physician  aeeaueh-  died  in  January,  1887.  He  studied  jurispru- 
eur  to  King's  College  Hospital,  and  was  rec-  dence  at  Jena  and  Heidelberg,  entered  on  the 
ognized  as  the  head  of  the  profession  in  ob-  practice  of  Isw,  and  in  1848  first  appeared  in 
stetrio  science  and  surgery.  He  was  at  differ^  the  political  arena  as  a  champion  of  constitu- 
ent times  censor,  examiner,  and  councilor  in  tionuism.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  was  for  members  of  the  Weimar  Diet  and  a  favorite 
twenty-four  years  examiner  in  midwifery  in  speaker  in  the  North  German  Parliament  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  had  a  afterward  in  the  German  Reichstag,  where  he 
large  obstetrical  practice,  numbering  among  acted  with  the  National  Liberals.  Genast  ad- 
his  clients  the  Prinoess  of  Wdes  and  other  vanoed  in  his  profession  to  high  official  posts, 
members  of  the  royal  family.  He  was  the*  an-  and  was  instramental  in  legal  reforms.  He 
thor  of  ^' The  Uterus  and  its  Appendages,"  was  the  author  of  romances  entitled  **Der 
and  also  of  numerous  physiological  papers.  Kohlergraf "  and  **Im  hohen  Hause,"  and  of 

ftads,  JeiaU)  a  Bavarian  minister  of  jus-  the  dramas,  ^*  Bemhard  von  Weimar "  and 

tice,  bora  in  Augsburg,  Bavaria,  in  1828 ;  died  "Florian  Geyer." 

in  Munich,  Bavaria,  April  18, 1887.  He  was  GsMsdMML  Meyer  Aarm.  a  Danish  Journalist, 
the  son  of  a  school-teacher,  rose  rapidly  to  high  bom  in  Yordinborg,  in  tne  Island  of  JutUnd, 
posts  in  the  judiciary,  entered  the  ministry  Oct  26,  1819 ;  diM  Aug.  16,  1887.  He  was 
alK>ut  1865,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  legis-  of  Israelittsh  origin,  and  was  educated  at  the 
lation.  In  1871  he  was  appointeo  Minister  of  University  of  Copenhagen.  In  1840  he  found- 
Justice  in  the  Cabinet  of  Count  Hegnenberg-  ed  the  **  Corsair,''  a  weekly  satirical  journal. 
Dux,  although  a  Liberal,  and  was  retained  in  and  in  1843  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
ofBce  till  his  death.  He  secured  the  King's  prisonment  for  his  attacks  on  the  ministry.  In 
signature  in  1878  to  t^e  law  accepting  the  1848  he  took  control  of  a  periodical  entitled 
Jurisdiction  of  the  imperial  courts,  and  was  in-  *^  North  and  South."  He  was  the  author  of 
stramental  in  effecting  changes  in  the  munici-  **  The  Jew,"  a  romance  which  was  translated 
pal  law  in  order  to  bring  it  into  conformity  into  German  and  English ;  **  The  Heir "  which 
with  the  code  of  the  empire.  was  also  translated  into  English ;  and  *'  The 

FtBteii  Pericn  it  Ml^  A*  Mi  de,  a  Portuguese  History  of  Love  in  Divers  Countries."     He 

statesman,  died  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  Jan.  28,  also  published  several  poems  and  dramas. 

1887.    He  was  a  soldier  by  profession,  holding  Csmdlnl,  Count  CAffanl,  an  Italian  archieolo- 

the  rank  of  general  in  the  army,  and  was  for  gist,  bom  in  1810 ;   died  in  Bologna,  Italy, 

many  years  the  chief  of  the  Conservative  party  Sept  14,  1887.    In  early  life  he  was  a  soldier 

in  Portagal.    First  becoming  Prime  Minister  in  in  the  Italian  army.    He  began  the  pursuit  of 

1872,  he  kept  his  party  and  himself  in  power  archieology  by  making  a  collection  of  weapons, 

by  the  use  of  patronage  and  of  official  pressure  which  he  afterward  presented  to  the  city  of 

in  elections  until  the  country  was  almost  ripe  Bologna.    In  1871  he  was  elected  to  preside 
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at  tbe  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  €i«^y  fiomi  AleidTkli,  a  Russian  statesman, 
Antiiropology  and  Archieology,  tbe  proceed-  born  in  1827;  died  in  Berlin,  German j,  March 
ings  of  which  he  opened  with  an  address  on  22,  1887.    His  father  and  grandfather  were 
Etmscan  remains.     He  was  the  anthor  of  a  weU-known  Russian  admirals  of  JScotcb  extrac- 
large  number  of  works,  among  which  are  ^^  La  tion.    He  was  educated  for  the  army,  served 
▼ita  di  Armanciotto  de  Ramazzatti  *^  (1885) ;  in  the  guards,  rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  and 
^^Memorie  per  la  vita  di  Giovanni  II.  Benti-  was  wounded  at  Sebastopol.     His  first  ciTil 
TOgli "  (1839) ;  ^'  Di  ulteriori  scorperte  nella  post  was  in  the  Ministry  of  Marine.     He  held 
Necropoli  a  Marzabotto ''  (1870) ;  **  II  conte  for  seven  years  the  second  place  in  the  Ministry 
Giovanni  Pepoli  e  Sixto  Y  "  (1878).  of  Finance,  was  for  the  next  four  years  Comp- 
Ciraat.  Jaaes,  a  Scottish  novelist^  born  in  Edin-  troller-Grener^  and  in  1878  became  Minister 
burgh,  bcotland,  Aug,  1, 1822 ;  died  in  London,  of  Finance.    He  had  to  settle  the  expenses  of 
England,  May  6,  1887.    He  was  the  son  of  a  the  Turkish  War,  and  concluded  two  internal 
captain  in  the  British  army.    After  spending  loans  of  800,000,000  rubles  each.    In  1880  he 
seven  years  with  his  father  in  British  America,  contracted  a  metallic  loan  without  resorting  to 
he  returned  to  England  in  1839,  and  was  com-  the  assistance  of  foreign  syndicates.  Hedeyised 
missioned  as  ensign,  but  in  1848  he  resigned,  five  new  taxes  yielding  21,000,000  annually,  and 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.    Many  of  was  pursuing  fiscal  reform  and  retrenchment 
his  novels  treat  of  modem  military  life,  with  when  a  court  intrigue  deprived  him  of  office. 
which  his  early  barrack  experiences  made  him  His  last  six  years  were  passed  in  retirement, 
familiar,  others  are  the  fruit  of  studies  in  Scot-  HaiQI)  14<h  ^  Bosnian  chieftain,  died  in  Mecca, 
isli  history  and  antiquities.  In  1875  Mr.  Grantt  Aug.  16, 1887.    Taking  advantage  of  f^e  inter- 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.    His  first  regnum  between  the  retirement  of  the  Turks 
work,  '*  The  Romance  of  War,  or  the  High-  from  Ser^jevo,  and  tbe  entry  of  the  Anstrians, 
landers  Id  Spain,^^  was  published  in  1846,  and  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  National 
in  tbe  next  year  the  companion  volume,  "  The  party,  organized  a  guerilla  insnrrectioD,  and 
Highlanders  in  Belgium.*'    Among  hisnumer-*  harassed  the  Austrian  army  of  occupation  for 
ons  works  are  the  following :  *'  The  Adven-  several  months.  At  last  he  was  taken  prisaner, 
tures  of  an  Aide-de-camp  **  (London,   1848) ;  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  ^y& 
"  Memoirs  of  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  "  (1849) ;  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Bohemian  fortress 
"Walter  Fenton"  (1860);  "Edinburgh  Gas-  of  Theresienstadt.     Gn  being  pardoned  and 
tie"  (1850);  "Both  well,  or  the  Days  of  Mary  granted  a  small  pension  on  condition  that  he 
Queen  of  Scotts  "  (1851) ;    "  Memoirs  of  Sir  would  never  return  to  Bosnia,  he  took  np  his 
John  Hepburn,  Marshal  of  France  and  Golonel  residence  in  the  holy  city  of  Islam  and  spent 
of  the  Scots  Brigade  "  (1851) ;  "  Jane  Seton  "  the  rest  of  his  life  in  religious  contemplation. 
(1853) ;  "  Philip  Rollo  "  (1854)  ;  "  Frank  Hil-  Haaser,  Mslai,  a  Hungarian  violinist  and  corn- 
son,  or  the  Queen's  Gwn"  (1866);  "The  Yel-  poser,  born  in  Pressburg,  Hungary,  in  1822; 
^  low  Frigate  "  (1855)  ;    "  The  Phantom  Regi-  died  Dec.  17, 1887.    At  an  early  age  he  mani- 
'  ment  "    (1856) ;    "  Harry    Ggilvie  "    (1866) ;  fested  a  remarkable  taste  for  music,  and  was 
"  Laura  Everingham "  (1867) ;    "  Memoirs  of  tacfght  the  violin  by  Gonradin  Kreutzer.     He 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose"  (1868);   "Arthur  first  appeared  in  public  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
Blane"  (1858);  "The  Gavaliers  of  Fortune"  He  studied  at  the  Vienna  Gonservatorium  nn- 
(1868);  "Lucy  Arden"  (1869);  "Legends  of  der  Mayseder  and  Secbter,  and  then  made  a 
the  Black  Watch  "  (1869)  ;  "  Mary  of  Loraine  "  musical  tour  through  nearly  all  of  the  civilized 
(1860);  "Glliver  Ellis"  (1861);  "Dick  Rod-  countries  of  the  world.    The  notes  of  his  tour 
ney"  (1861);  "The  Gaptain  of  tbe  Guard"  were  published  as  "Traveling  Diary  of  an 
(1862);     "The    Adventures   of   Rob   Roy"  Austrian  Virtuoso "  (Leipsio,  1859).    Some  of 
(1 868) ;  "  Letty  Hyde's  Lovers  "  (1863) ;  "  Sec-  his  "  Lieder  ohne  Worte  "  and  his  arrangements 
ond  to  None  "  (1864) ;  "  The  King's  Gwn  Bor-  of  Schubert's  "  Lieder  "  are  still  popular, 
derers"  (1865) ;   "  The  Gonstable  of  France  "  Houeqaii,  AStnA  NIcmMs,  a  French  dramatist, 
(1866) ;  "  The  White  Cockade  "  (1867) ;  "  First  bom  in  Li^ge,  Belgium,  Jan.  18, 1842 ;  died  in 
Love  and  Last  Love"  (1868);  "The  Secret  St.  Mand6,  France,  Aug.  6,  1887.     He  was 
Dispatch  "  (1868) ;    "  The  Girl  He  Married  "  originally  a  railroad  engineer,  but  on  attaining 
(1869) ;  "  Jack  Manly,  his  Adventures  "  (1870^ ;  a  success  with  a  play  that  was  brought  out  at 
"Lady  Wedderburn's  Wish"  (1870);  "GnJy  Brussels  in  1869,  was  encouraged  to  write 
an  Ensign"  (1871);  "  Under  the  Red  Dragon  "  others.    His  reputation  was  made  with  "Le 
(1871) ;  "  British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea  "  Proems  Veauradieux,"  which  was  produced  in 
(1878-'76);    "Shall  I  Win    Her?"    (1874);  1875.    This  was  followed  by  "Les  Dominos 
"  Fairer  than  a  Fairy  "  (1874) ;  "  One  of  the  Roses  "  and  other  pieces,  most  of  them  written 
Six    Hundred  "    (1876)  ;    "  Morley   Ash  ton  "  in  conjunction  with  other  dramatists. 
(1876);  "Gld  and  New  Edinburgh"  (1880-  Hernuim,  Herr,  a  German  juggler,  bom  in 
'83) ;  "  Lady  Glendonwynd  "  (1882) ;   "  Jack  Hanover  in  1816 ;  died  in  Garlsbad,  Jan,  8, 1887. 
Ghaloner"  (1888);    "Miss  Gheyne  of  Essil-  He  exhibited  bis  performances  of  sleight-of- 
roont"  (1888);  "Tbe  Master  of  Aberfeldie"  hand  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
(1884) ;  and  "  History  of  the  War  in  the  Sou-  America,  and  gained  a  large  fortune,  of  which 
dan  "  (1 886).  he  made  a  generous  use.  His  performances  were 
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diBtingaished.  not  only  for  skillfol  prestidigita-  land,  Oct.  27,  1818 ;  died  there,  Jan.  12, 1887. 
tion,  in  whicn  art  he  was  without  an  equal,  He  came  of  an  ancient  Devonshire  fiiroily, 
bnt  for  original  delnsive  tricks  of  his  invention  and  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Balliol  Col- 
and  witty  impromptu  variations.  Herrmann  lege,  Oxford.  After  his  graduation  he  re- 
acquired such  control  over  his  facial  muscles  turned  to  London,  and  in  1841  was  chosen  bj 
that  be  could  alter  his  features  so  as  to  be  un-  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  then  President  of  the 
recognizable.  He  delighted  to  puxzle  strangers  Board  of  Trade,  as  his  private  secretary.  He 
in  hotels  and  publlo  places  by  transforming  remained  in  this  position  until  Mr.  Gladstone 
objects  before  their  eyes,  and  other  tricks  of  retired  from  the  €k>vemment  of  Sir  Robert 
legerdemain.  He  once,  before  giving  a  per-  Peel  in  1845.  In  1847  he  was  admitted  to  the 
formanoe  at  the  palace  of  Abdul  Aziz,  provided  bar,  and  the  same  year  he  become  Legal  Secre- 
himself  with  a  duplicate  of  a  watch  of  unique  tary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  His  pamphlet  on 
design  that  was  usually  worn  by  the  Sultan.  In  the  *^  Navigation  Laws  "  attracted  much  atten- 
the  course  of  his  exhibition  he  threw  the  Sultan's  tion  at  this  time.  He  succeeded  his  ffrand- 
valuable  time-piece  into  the  Bosporus,  and  then  father  in  1851  in  the  baronetcy,  which  had 
allayed  the  consternation  of  the  courtiers  by  con-  belonged  to  his  family  for  severaJ  generations, 
Juring  the  replica  from  the  monarch's  pocket,  and  in  the  same  year  he  officiated  as  one  of  the 

Hot)  Eifcwt,  an  English  scientist,  oom  in  secretaries  of  the  World's  Fair.  In  1853-'54 
Pevonport,  England,  Sept.  1,  1807;  died  in  he  was  associated  with  Sir  Chartes  Trevelyan 
Chelsea,  England,  Oct.  17, 1887.  He  discovered  in  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  civil  es- 
several  photographic  processes,  and  largely  con-  tablishments  of  the  Crown,  and  their  report 
tributea  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  in-  presented  in  1854  eventually  led  to  the  estab- 
fluences  of  light,  heat,  and  the  chemical  action  lishment  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
of  the  solar  raja  upon  the  growth  of  plants,  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  Civil  Service  gen- 
The  results  of  these  researches  were  printed  in  erally  to  public  competition.  He  first  entered 
the  *'  Transactions  "  of  the  British  Association  the  House  of  Commons  in  1855  as  the  Conserv- 
and  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  the  origi-  ative  member  for  Dudley.  From  1858  to  1866 
nator  of  the  publication  of  statistical  returns  of  he  sat  in  the  House  as  member  for  Stamford, 
the  mineral  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  1866  he  first  became  a  member  for  his 
and  was  made  keeper  of  the  mining  records,  native  constituency  of  North  Devon,  which  he 
In  1866,  he  was  one  of  the  Royal  Commis-  represented  until  1885.  In  1856  he  was  ap- 
sioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  quantity  pointed  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
of  coal  left  unworked  in  the  British  coal-fields,  but  went  out  of  office  with  his  party  in  1869. 
He  was  the  first  appointed  Professor  of  Me*  In  1866.  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Derby's 
chanical  Sciences  to  the  Government  School  of  third  Aaministration,  he  became  President  of 
Mines.  When  the  Mining  Record  office  was  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  resigned  this  office  in 
abolished  in  1888,  he  was  retired  with  a  pen-  the  following  year  for  that  of  Secretarv  of 
sion.  His  first  book  was  a  treatise  on  '^  Pho-  State  for  India,  in  which  post  he  remained  till 
tography.*'  His  other  publications  are  **Re-  1868.  Sir  Stafford  Nortbcote  was  by  thb  time 
searches  on  Light "  (1844) ;  ^*  The  Poetry  of  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
Science  "  (1849) ;  ^'Pantheia,  or  the  Spirit  of  servative  party.  In  1871  he  was  nominated 
Nature  "  (1849)  ;  *'*'  Elementary  Physics"  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  one  of  the  Special  Com- 
(1851);  ^*  Manual  of  Photography"  (1852);  missioners  for  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty 
three  editions  of  *^  Ure's  Dictionary  or  Arts,  of  Washington,  which  had  for  its  main  object 
Manufactures,  and  Mines";  the  **  Synopsis''  the  final  settlement  of  the  **  Alabama "  Claims. 
and  '*  Hand-book  "  of  the  exhibitions  of  1851  In  1874,  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  1862 ;  and  a  comprehensive  work  on  and  the  return  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  power,  Sir 
^'British  Mining"  (1884).  Stafford  Northcote  was  appointed  Chancellor 

Hiikni,  WmiaH,  an  English  mechanical  en-  of  the  Exchequer.    His  financial  policy  is  re- 

gineer,  bom  at  Mylor,  near  Falmouth,  England,  markable  for  the  final  extinction  of  the  sugar 

Oct  12, 1828 ;  died  in  Clifton,  England,  May  duties,  counterbalanced  by  a  slight  increase  in 

8,  1887.    He  became  an  apprentice  in  the  the  tax  on  tobacco ;  for  the  temporary  reduc- 

Hayle  foundry,  and  in  1844  was  sent  to  erect  tion  of  the  income-tax  to  2d.  in  the  pound ; 

the  pumping-^ngines  used  to  drain  Haarlem  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 

Lake,  Holland.    He  entered  the  service  of  the  a  really  effective  sinking  fund,  which  has  been 

Dutch  (Government,  and  was  employed  to  su-  maintained  intact  by  his  successors.     From 

perintend  the  drainage-works,  which  were  com-  1876,   when  Mr.  Disraeli  entered  the  npper 

pleted  in  seven  years.    He  then  returned  to  House,  till  1880,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was 

England,  and  eventually  became  a  partner  in  Conservative  leader  of  the  Houpe  of  Commons, 

the  Hayle  foundry.    He  was  the  inventor  of  In  1885  be  was  elevated  to  the  House  of  Lords 

an  oscillating  cylinder  ore-stamping  machine,  as  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  and  became  First  Lord 

a  balance- valve  for  water- works,  a  four-beat  of  the  Treasury  in  Lord  Salisbury's  first  Gov* 

pump-valve,  and  a  safety  plug  for  the  proven-  emment.    In  1886,  when  Lord  Salisbury  again 

tion  of  accidents.  became  Prime  Minister  he  was  appointed  Sec- 

UMoMgh,  Sir  StaflM  Henry  Nerthcate,  Earl  of,  retary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.    As  Chan- 

an  Engliah  statesman,  born  in  London,  Eng-  cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Stafford  Northoote, 
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who  was  trained  in  the  Gladstonian  school  of  lie  was  descended  from  a  Basque  familj  of 
finance,  inspired  more  confidence  than  any  Protestants,  was  edacated  in  the  naval  school 
other  Tory  who  had  held  that  office  in  recent  at  Brest,  and  was  commissioned  as  eDsign  in 
times.  His  nrhanity  in  debate  and  conciliatory  1839,  lientenant  in  1845,  commander  in  1850, 
disposition  pleased  every  one  except  the  ag-  captain  in  1860,  rear-admiral  in  1869,  and  Tice- 
gressive  section  of  his  own  party,  which,  by  a  admiral  in  1870.  He  commanded  vessels  in 
political  combination  enforced  his  retirement  Senegal  and  Cayenne  in  1852,  in  the  Black  Sea 
irom  the  position  of  leader  of  the  House,  which  in  18%5-'56,  and  in  the  China  seas  in  1857-60. 
was  made  easy  for  him  by  making  him  a  peer.  He  was  fleet-mfgor  at  Toalon  in  the  Franco- 
He  is  sacoeeded  in  the  earldom  by  his  eldest  Prussian  War.  Gambetta  appointed  him  to 
BOD,  Viscount  St.  Cyres.  the  command  of  a  division  in  the  Army  of  tbe 

lievilley  Heuly  Oomte  d',  a  French  diploma-  Loire,  and  made  him  a  corp  commander  on  the 

tist,  bom  in  Saulnat,  in  the  Pny-de-D6me,  July  elevation  of  Chanzy  to  the  chief  command.  He 

16,  1880;  died  July  8,  1887.    At  an  early  age  was  elected  a  deputy  as  a  Republican  in  Febrn- 

he  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  in  1859  ary,  1871,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  following 

was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  French  £m-  December,  was  for  some  time  president  of  the 

bassy  at  Turin.    In  1862  he  was  sent  to  Rome  Board  of  Naval  Construction,  and  became  Min- 

where  he  remained  five  years,  and  subsequently  ister  of  Marine  under  Waddington  on  Feb.  4, 

he  was  stationed  at  Dresden  and  Athens.    In  1879.    He  was  chosen  a  life-senator  in  thefol- 

1878  he  was  made  Prefect  of  Algiers,  but  only  lowing  May,  retained  his  portfolio  in  the  Frej* 

occupied  the  post  for  a  year.    He  was  the  au-  cinet  Cabinet,  and  in  1682  was  again  selected 

thor  of  the  following  works  :   *' Journal  of  a  by  M.  de  Freycinet  for  the  same  post 
Diplomatist  in  Italy  in  1859-'66  " ;  ''  Notes  for       J^Msfl,  Blduurd,  an  English  author,  died  fit 

a  History  of  the  Second  Empire"  (1872-"78);  Goring,  Aug.  14, 1887.    He  was  the  son  of  a 

*^  Journal  of  a  Diplomatist  in  Germany  and  farmer,  but  in  early  life  went  to  London, 

Greece "  (1875) ;  **The  PiedmonteseinRome"  where  he  began  to  write  books  andcoDtrib* 

(1867-70);  "  Flemish  Letters "  (1876) ;  "Gus-  uted  to  magazines.     His  writings  treated  of 

tave  Courbet'*  (1878);   *^ Victor  Emmanuel"  rural  life  and  kindred  subjects,  and  he  dealt 

(1878) ;  and  a  '*  Life  of  Rossi.'^  with  nature  in  a  picturesque  and  graphic  stjle. 

Jacaktad,  Cardinal  Ludaiieo^  Pontifical  Secre-  Among  his  principal  works  are  **  Tbe  Game 

tary  of  State,  bom  in  Genzano,  Italy,  Jan.  6,  keeper   at  Home"  (London,   1876);  ^^Wild 

1832 ;  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  Feb.  28,  1887.    He  Life  in  a  Southern  County,*'  ''  Round  About  a 

was  sprung  from  a  family  possessing  estates  at  Great   Estate,''   ^*  Hodge  and    his  Masters,^' 

Genzano,  studied  theology  at  the  University  of  **  Nature  near  London,'^  "  The  Life  of  the 

Rome,  and  in  1862  was  selected  by  Pius  IX  as  Fields,"  "Red  Deer,"  and  "The  Open  Air" 

one  of  his  domestic  chaplains,  and  made  a  refer-  (1885).     He  also   wrote    works  of  fiction, 

endary  of  the  Segnatura.    Soon  afterward  he  among   which    are    "  The   Scarlet    Sbavl." 

wa& appointed  secretary  of  the  Propaganda  for  "  Restless  Human   Hearts,"  "  World's  End," 

the  Eastern  churches,  and  then  a  consultor  of  and  "  Amaryllis  at  the  Fair  '^  (1887).    He  al.^ 

the  society.    He  took  part  in  the  preliminary  published  an  interesting  autobiography  entitled 

arrangements  for  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  "The  Story  of  My  Heart"  (London,  1883). 
1867,  and  during  the  proceedings  served  as  an       Katkof,  JDcM  Hlklpharavl^,  a  Raesian  jocr- 

under-secretary.     In  1874  he  was  appointed  nalist,  born  in  Moscow  in  1821 ;  died  at  St. 

nuncio  to  the  court  of  Austria  and  made  Arch-  Petersburg,  Aug.  1, 1887.    His  family  belonged 

bishop  of  Thessalonica  in  partibus  infidelium,  to  the  higher  nobility,  and  no  pains  were  spared 

While  at  Vienna  he  carried  on  negotiations  in  his  rearing  and  education.    He  was  grada- 

with  Austria  and  Russia  in  regard  to  ecclesi*  ated  in  1889  from  the  University  of  Moscow 

astical  arrangements  for  Bosnia  and  the  Her-  with  high  scholastic  honors,  and  subeeqnentlj 

zegovina,  and  began  the   negotiations  with  studied  at  the  German  universities  of  Kbmp- 

Bismarck  aiming  at  a  settlement  of  the  dis-  berg  and  Berlin,  in  which  latter  institution  be 

gates  with  Prussia.    He  received  a  cardinal's  was  the  student  of  the  philosopher  Schelling. 

at  from  Leo  X  on  Sept.  19,  1879,  and  was  re-  After  his  return  to  Russia  he  accepted  tbe 

called  to  Rome  to  take  the  office  of  Secretary  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Mos- 

of  State  in  succession  to  Cardinal  Nina.    He  cow,  where  he  made  a  reputation  as  a  teacher 

was  in  feeble  health  for  two  years  before  he  of  the  progressive  ideas  of  the  popniar  German 

died,  and  aggravated  his  condition  by  his  ap-  school  and  an  advocate  of  national  progress 

plication  to  the  questions  relating  to  the  Church  toward  a  constitutional  government    ^beo 

m  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Rus-  Russia  was  stirred  by  the  revolutionary  more- 

sia,  and  Turkey.    At  the  time  of  his  death,  be-  ment  of  1848,  and  rigorous  restrictions  were 


secretary  of  the  Propaganda.  the  authorities,  and  was  placed  under  police 
JauNigiltarrj,  Jean  Bernard,  a  French  naval  surveillance.    Finally,  in  1849,  his  professor- 
officer,  senator,  and  minister,  bom  in  Bayonne,  ship  was  abolished.    He  made  several  journets 
France,  Aug.  26,  1815;  died,  Oct.  21,  1887.  to  England  in  the  next  few  years,  spending 
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mnoh  time  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  in  Nicolai  Alezandrovich  Institute,  where,  under 
friendly  intimacy  with  En^^Iishmen  he  familiar-  his  snperviston,  hy  a  strictly  classical  and  mili- 
ized  himself  with  the  principles  and  working  tary  pedagogism,  the  sons  of  wealthy  and  no- 
of  the  British  Constitution.  In  1856  he  re-  hie  Kassians  were  taught  the  ultra  tenets  of 
turned  to  Moscow  and  founded  the  *^  Russky  unchecked  imperialism.  It  was  upon  the 
Yestnik^^  ("Russian  Messenger**),  in  which  he  model  of  this  school  that  Count  Tolstoi  reor- 
yentilated  his  ideas,  arguing  that  national  ad-  ganized  the  whole  educational  sytem  of  Uie 
vancement  should  keep  pace  with  the  march  Empire,  so  that  now  the  reactionary  doctrines 
of  European  civilization,  and  especially  advo-  of  Katkofl  are  the  formative  principle  of  all 
eating  a  system  of  self-goTernment  on  the  Rusfdan  youth.  On  account  of  the  influence 
model  of  the  English  Constitution.  In  his  pa-  of  Katkolf  over  Czar  Alexander  II,  this  school 
per  Tnrgenieff  and  other  famous  writers  were  was  the  recipient  of  large  sums  from  the  na- 
flrrt  introduced  to  the  public.  Katkofl  op-  tional  treasury.  The  articles  that  he  published 
posed  radicalism  as  well  as  reaction,  and  vigor-  in  the  "  Gazette "  against  Nihilism  were  so 
ously  combated  the  revolutionary  projects  of  frantic  that  opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether 
the  Socialists  in  their  intrigues  against  the  es-  he  was  cleverly  rendering  autocracy  hateful  by 
tablished  government  of  the  Empire.  In  this  an  overdisplay  of  zeal,  or  suffering  from  ab- 
contest  he  won  the  hearty  commendation  of  erration  of  intellect.  He  became  an  advocate 
the  Czar.  He  founded,  in  association  with  his  of  the  Panslavist  idea,  urging  the  union  of 
former  fellow  -  student,  Prof.  Leontieff,  the  the  Slav  populations  of  Europe  in  one  empire. 
Moscow  *^  Gazette^  of  which  he  became  editor  The  present  Emperor  in  his  early  vouth  be- 
in  18G1.  KatkofTs  political  opinions  under-  came  very  strongly  attached  to  Katkoff,  who, 
went  a  radical  change.  The  revolution  in  Po-  after  the  death  of  Alexander  II,  became  the 
land  and  the  force  lent  by  that  event  to  revo-  head  of  the  National  party,  and  it  was  due  to 
Intionary  doctrines  in  Russia  itself  hastened  his  influence  that  the  proposed  summoning  of 
the  transmutation  in  his  political  views.  He  a  parliament  of  provincial  delegates  was  aban- 
becaine  the  apostie  of  national  Russia,  and  in  doned.  He  was  then  offered,  but  refused,  the 
this  position  he  appeared  an  ardent  admirer  of  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Instruction,  acceptiuff, 
autocracy,  of  the  classical  system  of  education,  now  ever,  the  dignity  of  a  privy  councilor, 
and  of  the  orthodox  Church,  and  a  bitter  foe  By  this  time  his  views  on  educational  matters 
to  anything  in  the  shape  of  freedom  on  the  had  been  modified  by  his  political  leanings  to 
part  of  the  people.  Katkofl  preached  a  cru-  such  an  extent  that  he  used  his  influence  with 
sade  against  Western  civilization  and  learning  the  minister  Delvanofl,  to  procure  the  aban- 
that  had  been  cultivated  in  Russia  since  Peter  donment  of  the  liberal  university  statutes  of 
the  Great^s  time,  and  which  he  declared  to  1868,  which  he  had  been  himself  instrumental 
have  worked  as  a  debasing  and  corrupting  in-  in  procuring.  Katkoff  was  throughout  the 
fluence,  while  the  elements  of  a  nobler  Slavic  greater  part  of  his  career  anti-German  in 
civilization  were  neglected  and  the  national  everything  except  the  system  of  education,  yet 

gmius  was  stifled.  He  urged  the  forcible  in  1884  he  caused  it  to  be  made  known  that  he 
ussiflcation  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  Po-  regarded  the  alliance  with  Germany  as  useful 
land.  In  the  latter  country  the  spirit  of  revo-  to  Russia,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  she 
lution  was  rife,  and  the  Government  sought  to  should  not  live  on  good  terms  with  Austria- 
allay  discontent  by  a  conciliatory  policy.  The  Hungary.  Katkoff's  name  was  again  brought 
doctrines  enunciated  by  Katkoff  found  an  echo  into  great  prominence  in  1886  and  1887  by 
in  the  hearts  of  untraveled  Russians,  who  were  bitter  attacks  on  Germany  and  an  undisguised 
continually  outstripped  in  every  line  of  ad-  polemic  against  the  ministry  in  relation  to  the 
vancement  by  foreigners  and  their  denational-  influence  which  Bismarck  was  said  to  have  in 
ized  countrymen.  The  Government  ordered  controlling  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire. 
Katkoff  to  publish  a  sharp  reprimand  for  his  This  led  to  a  spirited  protest  on  th^  part  of 
articles  on  Poland,  or  pay  a  fine  of  2,000  rubles  M.  de  Giers,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  and 
for  every  day  of  delay.  Refusing  to  print  the  an  appeal  to  the  Czar  to  silence  the  Moscow 
"vUe  prose,*' he  paid  the  fine  for  eleven  days,  editor.  Katkofl  will  always  be  remembered 
The  situation  in  Poland  became  more  critical,  in  Russia  as  the  eloauent  exponent  of  Russian 
and  the  Government  refunded  the  fines  that  instincts.  During  the  reign  of  Alexander  III 
the  popular  and  prophetic  journalist  had  paid,  his  infiuence  over  that  monarch,  who  had  dis- 
and  withdrew  its  warning.  When  the  revolt  credited  his  ministers  by  often  concealing  or 
of  1868  finally  broke  out  in  Poland  he  urged  capriciously  altering  his  policy,  caused  the 
in  the  *^  Gazette,'*  the  most  energetic  measures  utterances  of  Katkoff  to  be  examined  with  the 
for  its  suppression,  and  this  now  accorded  well  closest  interest  throughout  the  world.  The 
with  the  temper  of  Alexander  U.  Following  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Russian  Gk)vemment 
the  reactionary  principles  that  he  had  adopt-  afforded  an  example  that  is  singular  in  modern 
ed,  Katkoff  made  a  vigorous  onslaught  upon  times  of  a  philosopher  and  enthusiast  exer- 
the  educational  theories  he  had  taught  wnen  cising  a  potent  and  irresponsible  influence 
he  held  the  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  Moscow  in  the  policy  of  a  mighty  military  power. 
Univerrity.  In  conjunction  with  other  Pan-  UrAlMft,  Hige  EwaM  tm,  a  Prussian  soldier, 
davist  champions  he  founded  in  Moscow  the  bom  in  1809 ;  died  in  Octoberi  1887.    In  the 
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campaign  of  1866,  as  a  general  of  division,  he  Europe,  only  France  and  England  haye  not 

performed  brilliant  aervicea  at  Nachod,  Skalitz,  provided  themselves  with  Erapp  gans.    The 

and  Schweinscbftdel.    As  commander  of  the  factory  bad,  up  to  1885,  furnished  thirty-four 

Fifth  Army  Corps  dming  the  Franco-Prussian  states  with  artillery  of  yarions  calibers,  nnm- 

War,  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Weissen-  bering  in  all  two  hundred  thousand  pieces, 

bur^,  Worth,  and  Sedan.    During  the  siege  of  The  Ernpp  breech-loaders,  which  are  made  of 

Pans  his  duty  was  to  cover  the  headquarters  all  sizes,  some  of  them  rivaling  the  largest 

of  the  Emperor  and  Orown-Prince.    He  re-  guns  of  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  in  Englandf 

tired  from  active  service  in  1880.  surpass  all  others  in  durability,  accuracy,  and 

KmoewdJ,  Jaseph  IgimttH,  a  Polish  author,  range,  owing  partly  to  the  purity,  fineness,  aod 
born  in  Warsaw,  July  26, 1812;  died  at  Dres-  strength  of  the  metal  employe«1,  and  partly  to 
den,  March  20,  1887.  He  entered  Wilna  Uni-  peculiarities  of  construction.  Besides  canoon 
versity  in  1825.  In  the  insurrection  of  1830  and  shells,  the  works  at  Essen  turn  out  steel 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  students,  and  rails,  axles,  wheels,  and  machinery  of  varions 
was  prominent  in  their  coundls.  He  was  ar-  kinds.  The  firm  employs  more  than  twenty 
rested,  and  after  being  tried  was  sentenced  to  thousand  persons.  There  are  seventy-seren 
death,  but  influential  friends  obtained  his  par-  steam-hammers  constantly  at  work  in  the  fac- 
don.  Retiring  to  the  country,  he  began  a  lit-  tories,  which  cover  a  thousand  acres,  besides 
erary  career,  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  mining  and  smelting  works  elsewhere.  Prirate 
novels,  painting  Polish  life  of  every  period  and  railroads  connect  Essen  with  the  railroad  ays- 
ever  phase.  He  removed  to  Warsaw  in  1860,  tem  of  Germany,  and  four  steamers  are  em- 
and  became  editor  of  the  "  Tagblatt."  Al-  ployed  in  bringing  metal  from  the  mines  owned 
though  he  did  his  utmost  to  restrain  the  people  by  the  Erupps  in  northern  Spain, 
from  insurrection,  he  was  exiled  from  Poland  Laageitock,  Bcnhard  ▼•■,  a  German  surgeoSf 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  of  1862-^63,  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  in  1810;  died  in 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Dresden.  He  was,  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  Bept.  30,  1887.  He  was 
perhapa,  the  most  prolific  writer  of  modem  a  member  of  a  noted  medical  family,  began  his 
times,  and,  besides  novels,  produced  works  of  career  as  a  professor  at  Kiel,  and  in  1848  re- 
history,  criticism,  and  philosophy.  His  pub-  ceived  a  call  to  Berlin,  where  he  taught  and 
lished  volumes  number  almost  five  hundred.  practiced  with  brilliant  success  until  1882,  when 

Kilkar,  (Mian  EAndl,  a  Turkish  statesman,  he  retired  from  active  practice.  He  had  the  rep- 
born  in  1834;  died  in  Paris,  France,  Aug.  30,  utation  of  being  the  best  operator  in  Germany, 
1887.  He  was  of  Armenian  birth,  and  long  though  he  represented  the  conservative  or  non- 
held  the  post  of  Under-Secretary  in  the  Minis-  amputating  school  of  surgery.  He  paid  special 
try  of  Public  Works  at  Constantinople.  He  attention  to  the  subject  of  gunshot  and  atab 
was  much  consulted  by  Midhat  Pasha,  Ali  wounds,  and  as  surgeon-general  of  the  Pm^n 
Pasha,  and  other  Turkish  ministers,  and  was  army  did  conspicuous  work  in  the  campaigns 
more   than    once   ofiered   a   Cabinet   office,  of  1866  and  1870. 

Through  his  instrumentality  the  organic  law  of  Laagw,  Karl,  an  Austrian  anatomist,  bom  in 

the  Armenian  nation  was  in  1862  enacted  as  a  1819 ;    died  at  Vienna,  Dec.  17,  1887.    He 

law  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.    The  Turkish  studied  at  Vienna  and  Prague,  and  in  1842  oh- 

Constitution  that  was  promulgated  in  1876  was  tained  an  assistant  professorship  in  Vienna. 

in  its  original  form  elaborated  by  him,  and  in  In  1850  he  waa  promoted  to  a  professorship, 

the  same  year  Midhat  Pasha  sent  him  on  a  and  in  1856  became  Professor  of  Zoology  at  the 

special  mission  to  England,  and  again  in  1877  Buda-Pesth  University.    Returning  to  Vienna 

to  implore  the  aid  of  the  British  Government  in  in  1870,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  AnatorDj 

the  impending  war  with  Russia.    In  1879  the  at  the  Josefinum  and  the  university.    A  ff^ 

Sultan  deprived  him  of  hia  office  and  dignities,  years  before  his  death  he  was  created  a  privr 

and  after,  that  he  lived  in  exile.  councilor,  with  the  title  of  Ritt-er  von  Eden- 

KnipP)  AUM,  a  German  engineer,  borti  in  berg.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and,  al- 
Essen,  Germany,  April  26,  1812;  died  there,  though  he  belonged  to  the  older  school  of  an* 
July  14^  1887.  He  was  the  son  of  Friedrich  atomists,  he  was  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
Krupp,  the  proprietor  of  a  small  foundry.  He  experimental  researches.  His  ^^  Kannal  of 
extended  the  business  with  his  brother,  and  in  Anatomy  "  (Vienna,  1865)  has  been  translated 
1848  became  sole  owner  of  the  works  which  into  almost  every  European  language, 
were  still  called  by  his  father's  name,  in  the  Langiewica,  Marlaa,  a  Polish  patriot,  bom  m 
course  of  time  developing  the  greatest  steel-  Krotoszin,  Posen,  Aug.  6,  1827,  died  in  Con- 
casting  industry  in  the  world.  Alter  many  ex-  stantinople  in  May,  1887.  He  was  prominent 
periments  he  succeeded  in  making  steel  in  large  in  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1868.  He  de- 
blocks. At  the  London  exhibition  he  showed  feated  the  Russians  in  several  engagements  lo 
an  ingot  weighing  twenty  centners,  which  was  February  and  March  of  that  year,  and  assamed 
more  than  double  the  size  that  had  previously  a  dictatorship,  but  was  soon  afterward  ove^ 
been  achieved.  When  cast-steel  became  the  powered  by  force  of  numbers,  taken  prisoner, 
approved  metal  for  cannon  he  became  the  pur-  and  confined  in  Bohemia.  In  1865  be  was  re- 
veyor  of  ordnance,  not  only  to  Germany,  but  leased  at  the  request  of  the  Swiss  Government, 
to  most  of  the  governments  of  the  world.    In  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Scutari. 
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Ltwrat)  FMidiy  a  Belgian  historian,  born  in  hj  publishing  letters  of  Alexander  II,  Prince 

Lazenibai]g,  July  8,  1810;  died  in  Brussels,  GortchakofF,   and   the   Due   Decazes   which 

Belgiam,  Feb.  12, 1887.    He  attended  classes  showed  that  Germany  intended  to  declare  war 

in  bis  native  dtj,  after  which  he  studied  phi-  against  France  in  1875,  and  was  only  restrained 

losophj  at  Lonvain  and  law  at  Li6ge,  where  by  pressure  that  Russia  brought  to  bear  at  the 

he  was  g^duated  in  1882.    After  practicing  as  request  of  the  French  minister. 

an  advocate  for  two  years  at  Luxemburg,  he  LowUre,  PIcm  Aagule,  a  French  philologist, 

beoame,  in  1834,  chief  of  the  division  oflegisla-  born  at  Briancourt,  in  the  department  of  the 

tion  in  the  ministry  of  justice  at  Brussels.    In  Mouse,  in  1802;  died  there,  Dec.  17,  1887. 

1835  he  was  named  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  After  brilliant  university  studies,  he  was  ap- 

the  University  of  Ghent.    A  collected  edition  pointedProfessorof  Rhetoric  successively  at  the 

of  his  writing  was  issued  under  the  title  of  Saint  Louis,  Buonaparte,  and  Louis  Le  Grand 

*^ Studies  in  History  and  Humanity."    He  was  colleges  at  Paris.    He  retired  from  the  active 

the  author  also  of  an  important  woric  in  thirty-  work  of  teaching  in  1847.    He  was  a  nephew 

two    volumes   entitled    **  Principles    of    the  of  the  philologist,  Nicholas  Lemaire,  and  first 

French  Oivil  Law  '*  and  of  controversial  letters  collaborated  with  him,  and  afterward    con- 

and  pamphlets  presenting  the  Liberal  side  of  tinned,  the  ^*  Bibliotheca  Classica  Latlna.**   To 

the  question  of  church  and  state  in  Belgium.  this  he  contributed  annotated  editions  of  the 

LawiM,  JaMM  Aattmiyy  an  Irish  jurist,  bom  ^^Pharsalia"  of  Lucan  (1880).  ^^  Terence,*' 
in  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  1817,  died  in  Dublin,  "Velleius  Paterculus,"  ''Pliny  the  Younger,*' 
Ireland,  Aug.  10,  1887.  He  was  educated  at  ''Lucretius,"  and  "Silius  Italicus."  Among 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  gradu-  his  other  works  are  "  Athenarum  Panorama" 
ated  in  1888.  In  1840  he  was  called  to  the  (1822) :  "  On  History,  with  special  reference  to 
Irish  bar,  after  which  he  was  appointed  to  the  Titus  Livius  "  (1828) ;  "  The  Liberation  of  the 
Wbateley  Professorship  of  Political  Economy  at  Greeks,"  a  poem,  (1827),  and  several  revised 
the  University  of  Dublin.  He  was  made  Solici-  editions  of  the  "  Grammaire  des  Grammiures." 
tor-General  for  Ireland  in  1859,  and  Attorney-  LsfiesM.  Eagimt  hnkf  a  French  sculptor. 
Greneral  in  1865.  In  the  exercise  of  this  office  bom  in  Paris,  France,  Feb.  15,  1815 ;  diea 
lie  instituted  vigorous  proceedings  against  the  June  12, 1887.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar, 
Irish  revolutionary  party,  suppressing  the  but  in  1841  entered  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  as 
"Irish  People"  newspaper,  ana  causing  the  the  pupil  of  Pradier.  In  1844  his  "Death  of 
arrest  of  prominent  men  on  suspicion  of  their  Priam"  won  the  grand  prize  for  sculpture, 
being  connected  with  the  Fenian  Society.  In  He  spent  some  years  in  Rome  where  he  execu- 
1868  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench.  He  was  ted  a  copy  of  Barberini's  "Faun,"  and  in  1850 
selected  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chief  Commis-  he  sent  to  the  talcn  a  model  of  his  own 
sioner  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Church  '^Dancing  Faun."  He  executed  a  bust  of 
Act,  while  still  retaining  his  seat  on  the  bench,  "  Stephen"  for  the  /oyer  of  the  Opera,  and 
and  in  1882  was  transferred  to  the  Queen^s  finished  Pradier's  "  victories,"  for  the  tomb  of 
Bench  division,  where  he  applied  the  princi-  Napoleon  in  the  H6tei  des  Invalides.  Among 
pies  of  the  criminal  law  against  the  Land  his  other  works  are  "Lesbia,'' "The  Bather," 
Leaguers  with  such  arbitrary  severity  that  he  "  The  Roman  Slave,"  "  The  Dying  Soldier," 
incurred  the  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  "  The  Priestess  of  Bacchus,"  "  The  Dreams  of 
in  this  year  that  an  attempt  was  made  upon  Touth,"  and  busts  of  Philippe  de  Commines, 
his  life  by  one  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers.  Marshal  St.  Armand,  General  Dumas,  Hippoly te 
He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  Gu6rin,  Visconti,  and  Adelina  Patti. 
for  the  borough  of  Portarlington  in  1866,  and  Kacgicgar,  9t  Charies  Metcalfe,  an  English  sol- 
was  active  in  carrying  through  tlie  Irish  Church  dier,  bom  in  1840 :  died  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  Feb.  5, 
Act  and  the  land  act  of  1870.  1887.  He  received  his  education  at  Marlborough, 

Ls  III,  AMpke  fiiBancI  darics,  a  French  sol-  and  in  1856  entered  the  Indian  artillery  service 

dier  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Garlin,  in  the  in  which  his  father  was  a  distinguished  ofBcer. 

department  of  the  Basses  Pyr^n^es,  March  2,  The  son  was  present  at  many  of  the  batties  of 

1809 ;  died  at  Nechoat,  near  Morlaix,  France,  tiie  Indian  mutiny,  and  was  thrice  wounded. 

Nov.  16, 1887.    He  entered  the  army  in  1828,  In  1860  he  went  with  Sir  Hope  Grant  on  the 

distinguished  himself  in  Algeria,  became  bri-  China  expedition,  and  in  the  march  to  Pekin 

gadier- general  in  1848,  was  appointed  by  Ca-  received  two  severe  wounds.    In  1864-*66  he 

vaignao  ambassador  to  Russia,  returned  in  was  employed  with  the  expeditionary  force 

1849,  and  was  elected  to  the  Assembly.    He  sent  into  Bhotan,  and  in  this  war  was  twice 

was  one  of  the  deputies  captured  in  their  beds  severely  wounded.     In  1867  he  joined  the 

after  the  eaup  iTitai,  and  was  expelled  from  Abyssinian   expedition,  in  which   he  served 

France.    He  resided  in  Belgium  and  England,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- colonel.    For  the 

and  was  allowed  to  return  in  1857.    During  next  seven  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  com- 

tbe  siege  of  Paris  he  became  Minister  of  War,  pilation  of  information  relating  to  the  countries 

and  retained  this  office  until  the  Commune  west  of  India,  and  produced  gazetteers  of  the 

was  suppressed,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  northwest  frontier,  giving  full  accounts  of  the 

St.  Petersburg  embassy,  which  he  resigned  in  tribes  of  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Asiastic  Turkey, 

1879*    In  1887  he  created  a  political  sensation  and  Caucasia.    In  1875  he  started  on  a  tour  in 
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Northwestern  Persia,  and  made  an  attempt  to  as  well  as  farces  and  fairy  stories^  he  wrote 
enter  Herat,  bnt  found  the  Afghan  officials  nn-  with  his  brothers,  Augastns  and  lloraoe. 
friendly.  The  joamey  to  Meshed,  Serakhs,  Uckd,  Tnada^ut  XaTkr,  a  French  antiquari- 
and  along  the  frontier  of  Khorassan  furnished  an,  bom  in  Lyons,  France,  Feb.  18, 1809 ;  died 
the  material  for  his  ** Travels  in  Khorassan"  in  Paris,  France,  May  11,  1887.  He  finiahed 
(London,  1878).  He  next  made  a  tour  through  his  education  in  Paris,  and  in  1830  edited  the 
the  deserts  of  Beloochistan,  and  in  1882  pub-  ^  Ohronique  de  Dugnesclin.**  In  1832  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  journey.  In  the  first  lished  two  novels.  After  inyestigating  French 
campaign  of  the  Afghan  War  of  1878  he  acted  manuscripts  in  En^ish  libraries  for  the  Gov- 
as  chief  of  staff  to  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  and  emment,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  For- 
after  the  Oabul  massacre  became  chief  of  staff  eign  Literature  at  Bordeaux  in  1889.  His 
to  Sir  Frederick  Roberts.   He  took  a  prominent  works  on  Anglo-Norman  history  are  very  nu- 

Eart  in  the  operations  around  Gabu],  and  in  the  merous.    A  visit  to  Scotland  interested  him  in 

attle  of  Oandahar  he  commanded  a  brigade.  Franco-Scottish  relations,  and  in  1862  he  pnb- 

He  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  this  cam-  lished  **  Les  fcossais  en  France  et  les  Fran^ais 

paign.  After  the  Afghan  War  be  served  fqr  five  en  Scosse."   His  latest  work  appeared  in  £^g- 

years  as  (juartermaster-general  in  India,  and  lish,  and  was  devoted  to  Frendi  words  in  the 

was  then  gi  ven  command  of  the  Pun  jaub  frontier  Scottish  vocabulary. 

force,  which  he  was  comnelled  to  resign  a  year  Msuad,  IMtlev  CattanL  a  Danish  prelate  and 
latei  on  account  of  ill  health.    He  prepared  re-  statesman,  born   in    Copenhagen,   Denmark, 
ports  on  the  military  aspect  of  the  Russian  Nov.  24,  1811;  died  there,  March  28,  1887. 
advance  towards  India,  on  which  subject  he  He  embraced  the  clerical  profession,  acquired  a 
was  the  most  decided  alarmist.    Most  of  these  reputation  as  a  political  writer,  and,  as  a  chief 
works  are  treated  as  confidential  hand-books,  of  the  National  Liberal  party,  entered  the  min- 
and  preserved  in  the  greatest  possible  official  istry  of  Oria  Lehmann  in  1848.    A  year  later 
secrecy,  although  the  Russian  Government  is  he  was  installed  as  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
known  to  possess  copies  of  them.  Laaland-Fdster.    In  1854  he  was  appointed 
■ancgg,  Hermaa  MaOaer  vm,  an  Austrian  director  of  the  school  system  of  Denmark.    In 
soldier,  bom  at  Bielitz,  Silesia,  in  1829;  died,  1859  he  was  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 
Dec.  16,  1887.    He  was  educated  for  a  legal  and  in  1863  he  became  Prime  Minister.    The 
career,  but  entered  the  army  in  1848,  where,  responsibility  of  the  hopeless  war  with  Prussia 
an  account  of  his  bourgeoU  origin  and  lack  of  had  to  be  borne  by  Bishop  Monrad,  and  after 
influence,  bis  advancement  was  slow.    He  at  the  peace  of  1864  he  resigned  and  went  into 
length  received  a  staff  appointment,  in  which  voluntary  exile,  emigrating  with  his  family  to 
his  talents  were  soon  recognized,  and  promo-  New  Zealand.     His  estate  there  was  devas- 
tion  was  rapid.    He  served  in  the  campaign  tated  during  the  Maori  war,  and  in  1869  lie 
against  Italy  in  1859,  and  on  the  re-establish-  returned  to  Denmark,  and  was  reappointed  to 
ment  of  peace  was  employed  by  the  Austrian  his  former  bishopric.  He  recently  tried  to  make 
Foreign  Office  on  several  military  and  diplo-  his  voice  heard  again  in  Danish  politics,  bnt 
matic  missions.    In  the  War  of  1866  he  exe-  without  attracting  much  attention, 
cuted  a  dashing  charge  at  Gustozza,  and  he  Newdegate,  Chariis  Newilgttte^  English  pohti- 
was  soon  made  a  general  of  brigade.     His  cian,  bom  in  Warwickshire,  England,  in  1816; 
health  was  seriously  impaired  by  the  labors  died  there,  April  10, '1887.    He  was  educated 
and  anxieties  of  the  post  at  Banjalnka,  Bosnia,  at  Eton,  at  King^s  Oollege,  London,  and  at 
where  he  commandcKl  the  force  that  occupied  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     He  was  elected  to 
the  Sanjak  in  1878.    He  attained  to  the  rank  Parliament  in  1848  to  represent  the  old  county 
of  lientenant-field-marshal.  division  of  North  Warwickshire,  and  he  con- 
Hayhew,  Hearj,  an  English  author,  born  in  tinned  to  represent  this  constituency  until  it 
1812 ;  died  in  London,  England,  July  25,  1887.  disappeared  in  the  electoral  changes  of  1885, 
He  left  Westminister  School  to  go  on  a  voyage  when  he  withdrew.    A  Conservative  of  the 
to  Calcutta.    On  his  return  he  was  articled  to  old  school,  he  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the 
his  father,  a  solicitor,  for  three  years.    He  Romish  Church.    He  repeatedly  brought  for- 
began  his  literary  career  by  writing,  in  con-  ward  motions  in  the  House  for  the  investiga- 
junction  with  Gilbert  A^Beckett,  a  farce  called  tion  of  convents  and  monasteries,  and  ooQected 
*^  The  Wandering  Minstrel.''    In  1841  he  was  with  indefatigable  zeal  a  long  array  of  facts  to 
one  of  the  original  promoters  of  '^  Punch,"  and  show  the  existence  of  abuses  in  such  institu- 
was  the  first  editor  of  that  journal,  from  which  tions.    His  exertions  in  the  No-Popery  cause 
he  shortly  afterward  withdrew.    He  was  the  made  him  a  ridiculous  figure  in  Parliament, 
author  of  *^  London  Labor  and  the  London  yet  did  not  deter  him  from  expending  his  en- 
Poor/'  which  was  long  an  authority  on  the  ergy  in  endeavoring  to  revive  other  buned 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes.    Among  his  issues.    He  was  first  elected  as  a  Protectionist, 
other  works  may  be  mentioned  "  The  Mor-  and  to  the  last  he  lost  no  opportunity  for  urg- 
mons,  or  Latter  Day  Saints  "  (London,  1852) ;  ing  the  reimposition  of  the  corn-tax.    He  was 
^'  The  Wonders  of  Science  "  (1855) ;  and  '*'  The  the  foremost  opponent  of  the  admission  to  Par- 
Greatest  Plague  of  Life,"  "  Tricks  of  Trade,"  liament  of  Mr.  Bradlaugb,  who  brought  action 
and  other  humorous  works  of  fiction,  which,  against  him  for  malicious  maintenance,  and  the 
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ease  was  decided  in  Mr.  Bradlangb^s  favor  by  dosare,  he  kept  ap  all  the  pomp  of  an  Oriental 

Chief- Justice  Coleridge,  Mr.  Newdegate  being  court     He  reftised  to  hold  any  intercourse 

held  responsible  in  damages  for  the  entire  lo^s  with  the  court  of  the  Viceroy.    'Within  the 

Mr.  Braalaugh  had  suffered  in  the  action.  square  mile  of  land  that  was  granted  for  his 

Harteaiy  JeiaiMS,  an  Austrian  novelist,  bom  residence  he  maintained  a  miniature  army,  a 
in  Krems,  Lower  Austria,  in  1820 ;  died  in  ministry,  orders  of  nobility,  and  the  entire 
Vienna,  Aug.  21.  1887.  Ills  real  name  was  semblance  of  royal  power.  His  harem  con- 
Rumpelmaier,  and  he  was  originally  an  actor,  tained  one  hundred  and  fifty  women.  Parks  and 
In  l&iT  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  and  a  gardens,  the  largest  menagerie  in  the  world, 
novel  entitled  "  Aurelie,^'  after  which  he  took  dancing  nautch  girls,  and  other  kingly  pleas- 
long  voyages,  the  redults  of  which  enriched  his  nres  contributed  to  his  amusement  He  was 
later  works.  He  settled  in  Vienna  and  be-  an  accomplished  musician  and  poet,  and  com- 
eame  a  contributor  of  tales  to  the  principal  posed  songs  that  are  popular  throughout  India, 
journals.  Among  his  most  important  ro-  PaMfka^  Hsinlcli,  a  German  musician  and 
mances  are  "Zwei  Frauen"  (1850);  *'Car-  composer,  bom  in  Breslau,  Prassia,  Oct.  2, 
rara"  (1851);  "Ein  Wiener  Barger ''  (1860);  1807;  died  in  Carlsrahe,  Dec.  4^  1887.  From 
and  "  FrQhlingsn&chte  in  Salamanca ^^  (1880).  his  earliest  years  he  was  taught  singing  and 
He  was  also  the  author  of  dramatic  pieces.  the  use  of  the  violin.    After  studying  under 

CMUvaiy  WUbna  Hotfj.an  Irish  politician,  Majseder  and  Hofiman,  he  gave  a  series  of  con- 
born  in  1827;  died  in  kilmallock,  Ireland,  certs  in  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Berlin  in  1827. 
April  27, 1887.  He  was  once  an  advocate  of  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  asso- 
revolntionary  methods  to  secure  Irish  inde-  ciated  with  Berlioz.  He  removed  to  London  in 
pendence.  Previously  to  the  suppression  of  1844,  and  was  the  musical  director  of  the 
the  '*  Irish  People "  newspaper  he  was  under  Opera  Company  there,  which  included  Fras- 

folice  surveillance,  and  on  the  night  before  the  chini,  Lablache,  and  Jenny  Lind.     In  1852  he 

enian  outbreak  of  1867  was  arrested  and  de-  returned  to  Paris  and  became  attached  to  the 

tained  for  several  months  in  Limerick  Jail,  staff  of  several  musical  Journals.    He  was  also 

from  which  he  was  eventuaUy  discharged  with-  very  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  in  1858  he 

out  a  trial.    He  became  an  ardent  supporter  published  **  The  Art  of  Singing.''    He  was  the 

of   the  constitutional  party  of   Home  Rule  author  of  fantades,  studies  for  the  violin  called 

while  Isaac  Butt  was  its  leader,  and  in  1874  **  Reveries,"  a  vocal  ^'Abecedaire,"  an  elegy,  a 

was  elected  to  represent  Limerick  in  Parlia-  caprice,  and  a  number  of  religious  pieces  that 

ment,  retaining  the  seat  until  1885.    He  was  were  published  under  the  title  of  *^  Hours  of 

one  of  the  first  to  adopt  Mr.  PamelFs  policy  Devotion.** 

in  preference  to  Mr.  Bntt*s  less  aggressive  tac-  PasagUa,  Cari«|  an  Italian  theologian,  bora  in 

tics,  yet  in  late  years  he  gave  only  a  qualified  Pieve  di  San  Paolo,  near  Lucca,  in  1814 ;  died, 

support  to  the  Insh  leader.  March  17, 1887.    He  was  educated  at  Rome, 

Olds,  Wa4JM  All  Shah,  ex-King  of^  bom  in  and,  after  taking  orders,  became  a  member 

Lncknow  in  1822;  died  in  Calcutta,  Sept.  28,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.    He  was  appointed 

1887.    He  ascended  the  throne  in  1847.    His  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Roman  Univer- 

state  had  been  denounced  before  his  accession  sity,  and  was  the  author  of  several  theological 

by  Indian  administrators,  who  had  its  annexa-  works,  among  which  were  *^  A  Commentary 

tion  in  view,  as  a  sink  of  anarchy  and  misrale.  on  the  Prerogatives  of  St.  Peter,  the  Chief  of 

He  was  immediately  warned  and  given  two  the   Apostles*'  (Ratisbon,  1860)  and    "The 

years  of  grace  in  which  to  retrieve  the  evil  Eternity  of  Future  Punishment."     He  also 

reputation  of  his  house.    Other  conquests  in  edited  and  annotated  the  treatise  of  Petavius 

Burmah  and  the  Punjanb,  engaged  the  atten-  on  "Dogmatic  Theology."    In  1861  he  pub- 

tion  of  the  Oovemroent,  and  it  was  not  till  lished  a  work  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  Pope, 

February,  1856,  that  the  decree  for  his  deposi-  in  which  the  abandonment  of  the  temporal 

tion  was  issued.    He  was  asked  to  e\gn  a  treaty  power  of   the   papacy  was  advocated,  and 

resigning  all  his  powers  in  consideration  of  thereby  drew  upon  himself  the  censure  of  the 

bis  remfdning  in  possession  of  his  palace  with  ecclesiastical  authorities.   The  book  was  placed 

an  allowance  of  twelve  lakhs  a  year.    He  in-  upon  the  "  Index  Expurgatorius,"  and  its  au- 

dignantly  refused,  and  declared  his  intention  thor  was  compelled  to  leave  Rome.    In  1862 

to  go  to  England  and  lay  his  wrongs  before  he  was  appointed,  at  the  instance  of  Victor 

the  throne.     His  mother  went  in  his  stead,  Emanuel,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Uni- 

and  was  so  harshly  received  that  she  died  in  vcrsity  of  Turin,  and  in  1868  was  elected  a 

Paris  from  her  sufferings  and  disappointment,  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament.    His  chief 

The  Indian  Government  allotted  the  dethroned  aim  was  to  form  a  party  that  should  be  at  once 

King  a  residence  on  the  river  Hooghly  and  liberal  and  catholic, 

granted  him  thepromised  pension  of  £120,000  Pelcgrinl,  Aatiiile,  an  Italian  prelate,  bora 

Eer  annum.     When  the  mutiny  broke  out,  in  Rome,  Italy,  Aug.  11,  1812:  died  there, 

owever,  he  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  re-  Nov.  2, 1887.    He  was  one  of  the  last  cardi- 

mained  immured  until  the  rebellion  was  sup-  nals  created  by  Pins  IX,  and  was  one  of  those 

pressed.    He  was  then  allowe<l  to  retnra  to  who,  on  receiving  assurances  of  protection 

Garden  Reach,  where,  within  his  walled  in*  from  Signer  Crispi,  then  Italian  Minister  of  the 
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Interior,  voted  in  favor  of  holding  the  conclave  nnder  Gros,  Bertin,  and  tbe  marine  painter 

for  the  election  of  a  new  Pope  in  1878  within  Hippolyte  Gameraj.    His  first  appearance  at 

the  city  of  Rome.  the  Salon  was  in  1881  with  a  landscape  from 

PklBpt,  Jeta  Aithw.  a  British  mining  engi-  Anvergne.    This  was  followed  each  year  till 

neer,  biDm  in  Oomwail  in  1828 ;  died  in  Ken-  1888  by  simOar  works.    He  then  occupied  him- 

sington,  London,  Jan.  4,  1887.    He  received  self  for  several  years  with  painting  panoramas, 

his  technical  edacation  at  the  £cole  des  Mines  In  1846  he  exhibited  in  the  Salon  *'^  The  City 

in  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a  fondness  for  in-  Rat  and  the  Field  Rat,"  which  won  a  medal 

vestigation  which  never  deserted  him  and  which  Among  his  other  works  are :  ''  The  Cat  and  the 

for  the  most  part  had  reference  to  the  applica-  Old  Rat "  (1846) ;  '^  The  Mole  and  the  Rabbit^* 

tion  of  chemistry  to  raineralogical  and  petro-  (1847);  *^  Interior  of  a  FiD-m-Hoose '^  (1^50); 

logical  qaestions.    The  resnlts  of  his  mvestiga-  "  Recreation  "  (1857) ;''  The  Gala  Day  "  (1859) ; 

tions  were  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Home  of  Walter  Scott ''  (1868) ;  ^^  Spring" 

Chemical  or  Geological  societies  of  which  he  and  "'  Autumn "  (1869) ;   '^  The  Hmt  Plfuns 

was  a  fellow  or  in  the '' Philosophical  Maga-  and  the  Last  Cherries"  (1870);   and  ^^The 

zine."    Mr.  Phillips  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb ''  (1875). 

Royal  Society  and  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Salit-Hllilre,  tmSk  HaNt  de,  a  French  author, 

Civil  Engineers.    Besides  the  article  ^^  Metal-  bom  in  Versailles,  France,  in  1798 ;  died  Nov. 

Inrgy  ^  in  tbe  '*  Encyclopaddia  Metropolitana,^*  8, 1887.    He  was  a  page  to  Napoleon  I,  and 

he  was  the  author  of  **  The  Mining  and  Metal-  after  the  fall  of  the  First  Empire  began  writ- 

largy  of  Gold  and  Silver  "  (1867) ;  **  Elements  ing  little  books  on  sach  trivialities  as  the  art 

of  Metallurgy  "  (1874) ;  ^*  A  Treatise  on  Ore  of  adjusting  cravats,  and  the  art  of  sooceediog 

Deposits  "  (1884),  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  love.    When,  after  1880,  works  in  defense 

was,  with  Prof.  H.  Bauerman,  preparing  a  new  of  the  Empire  were  in  vogue,  he  published 

edition  of  his  "  Metallurgy.'*  ^^  Memoires  d'un  page  de  la  cour  imp^riale," 

P«tt.  Aigist  Frledrichy  a  German  philologist,  and  similar  Napoleonic  works.    Napoleon  III 

bom  m  Nettelrede,  Hanover,  Nov.  14,  1802 ;  gave  him  a  librarianship  at  Strassbarg,  which 

died  in  Halle,  Prussia,  July  12, 1887.    He  was,  he  held  untU  1870. 

with  Grimm  and  Bopp,  an  originator  of  the  SayB-WUtgeuttla,  Carsflne,   Princees   von,  a 

study  of  comparative  philology,  and  made  im-  Rusdan  author,  bom  in  Poland  in  1819;  died 

portant  discoveries  in  that  science.    For  many  in  Rome,  Italy,  March  9,  1887.    She  was  the 

years  he  filled  a  professorship  at  Halle.    He  daughter  of  a  Prince  Ivanoffska,  a  wealthy 

was  the  author  of  *^Die  Zigenner  in  Europa^'  Polish  landowner,  and  in  1886  married,  at  the 

(1844);   "Die  qninare  und  vifi^esimale  Zfthl-  command  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  Ger- 

raethode  by  Vdlkem  aller  Welttheile*'  (1B47);  roan  Prince  Nicholas  von  Sayn-Wittgenatein, 

*'  Die  IJngleichheit  der  menschlichen  Rassen "  who  was  in  the  military  service  of  Russia. 

(1856);  "Etymologische  Forschungen  anf  dem  She  left  Russia  in  1848,  and  for  twelve  years 

Gebiete  der  Indogermanischen  Sprachen  "  (2d  lived  at  Weimar  in  the  closest  intimacy  with 

ed.,  1867-^70) ;  and  "  Die  Sprachverschieden-  Franz  Liszt,  chapel-master  there,  with  whom 

heiten  in  Earopa  an  den  Zahlwdrtern  nachge-  she  had  first  become  acquainted  in  St.  Peters- 

wie8en"(1868).  burg  in  1847.    The  Czar  granted  her  a  di- 

Samfie,  Daald,  a  French  architect,  bom  in  vorce  from  her  husband  in  1855,  but  this  had 

1806;  died  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  Oct  15,  no  validity  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to 

1887.    Among  his  most  important  works  were  which  she  belonged,  and  in  which  she  ooold 

the  restoration  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Beau-  not  obtain  the  annulment  of  her  marriage  in 

vais  and  the  churches  at  Noyon,  Abbeville,  and  order  to  wed  Liszt  without  illegitimating  her 

Seulis.    He  was  the  author  of  a  ^*  Histoire  daughter.    The  Czar  commanded  the  princess 

g6n6ralederarchitectnre,"^'Monumensanciens  to  resume  her  residence  in  Russia,  and  wheu 

et  modernes,"  *^  Dictionnaire  g6n6ral  de  termes  she  refused  to  obey  confiscated  her  estates, 

d^architecture  en  qnatre  langues,*'  and  numer-  which  he  afterward  restored  to  her  daughter, 

ous  essays  on  architecture.  who  married  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe-§chil- 

Raadl,  Lorma)  an  Italian  prelate,  bom  in  lingsfQrst  In  1860  the  Princess  Wittgenstein 
1817;  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  Dec.  80,  1887.  He  took  up  her  residence  in  Rome,  to  be  followed 
w^as  the  Minister  of  Police  to  Pone  Pius  IX,  a  year  later  by  Liszt,  who  in  1865  took  holy 
and  during  the  last  few  years  of  tne  temporal  orders  in  the  Catholic  Church.  When  the  corn- 
power  of  the  papacy  his  name  was  a  source  ot  poser  died  in  1886  he  made  the  princess  his 
terror.  He  persecuted  Liberal  politicians,  ex-  heiress,  and  intrasted  to  her  the  task  of  arrang- 
erclsed  the  most  rigorous  censorship  over  the  ing  for  publication  his  artistic  remains,  which 
press,  and  organized  a  spy  system  so  complete  she  was  unable  to  complete.  Her  life  in  Rome 
that  no  native  or  stranger  dared  utter  an  opin-  was  mainly  devoted  to  literary  composicion. 
ion  without  fear  of  arrest.  He  was  made  a  The  books  that  were  issued  under  her  name 
cardinal  in  1875,  and  during  his  last  years  was  treat  for  the  most  part  of  religious  and  theo- 
prefect  of  the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  logical  subjects.    The  more  important  ones  are 

Rouseaa,  Philippe,  a  French  painter,  bom  in  ^*  Christianisme  et  Buddhisme  '*  and  ^^  Religion 

Paris  in  1816 ;  died  at  Acquigny,  Deo.  4,  1887.  et  monde.^^    She  also  wrote  anonymously  on 

He  early  displayed  a  genius  for  art,  and  studied  controversial  themes. 
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'    Bddnwr,  Hrfukh  Enit,  a  German  architect,  *^  Blackwood,"  and  "Bentlej's  Miscellany.*' 

bom  at  Leipsio  in  1814:  died  at  Giessen  in  He  publiBbed:  "Second  Love,  and  Other  Tales" 

December,  1887.    Early  In  life  he  entered  the  (1846) ;  '' Gisella,  a  Novel "  (1847) ;  ''Letters 

eenrice  of  the  Norwegian  Goyernment,  and  from  l^e  Danube"    (1847);    "The  Lily  of 

waa  employed  in  the  designing  and  erection  Paris,   or  the  King's  Nurse "   (1848) ;    and 

of  public  building    Many  of  the  most  beanti-  "  Pictures  from  Revolutionary  Paris  "  (1848). 

ful  edifices  in  Norway  are  due  to  him.    His  In  1850  he  began  writing  for  the  stage.    His 

Srinoipal  work  was  the  restoration  of  the  dramatic  works  consist  of  about  sixty  plays 

^rontneim  Cathedral  in  1869-'71.  and  farces,  among  which  are  "  World  and 

Sctaidt.  Wnhetai  AMf^  a  German  historian.  Stage,"  ''  Second  Love,"  "  Sybilla,  or  Step  by 

bom  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  Sept  26,  1812 ;  died  Step,"  "A  Scrap  of  Paper,"  "  Alone,"  *'Time 

in  Jena,  April  10, 1887.    He  entered  the  uni-  and  the  Hour,'^  *'A11  for  Her,"  and  '^  Court 

versity  at  Berlin  in  1831,  studied  history  un-  Cards,  a  School  for  Coquettes."    In  1865  he 

der  Ranke,  giving  attention  also  to  philology,  Wrote  a  ^'Life  of  Weber,"  and  more  recendy 

and  after  teaching  in  different  gymnasia  be-  published  **'  For  Ever  and  Never,"  a  novel, 
came  tutor  in  ancient  history  at  Berlin  in  1840.       Stewart,  Balftir.  an  English  physicist,  bora  in 

In  1842  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Greek  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  l4ov.  1.  1828 ;  died  in 

papyrus  manuscripts  in  the  Berlin  Library.  Balrath,  Ireland,  Dec.  19, 1887.    He  was  edu- 

He  became  extraordinary  professor  in  1844,  cated  at  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews  and 

and  began  a  highly  successral  course  of  lect-  Edinburgh  where  he  showed  special  ability  as 

nres  on  modem  history.    He  also  founded  a  a  mathematician.    After  graduation  he  spent 

inagazine  of  historical  science,  which  waa  con-  four  years  in  a  mercantile  house  in  compliance 

tinned  till  1848,  when  he  took  hia  seat  in  the  with  the  wishes  of  his  father  and  then  passed 

Frankfort  Parliament.    He  was  an  earnest  ad-  several  years  in  Australia,  but  finally  deter- 

vocate  of  a  Grerman  union  under  Prussian  su-  mined  to  devote  his  attention  to  physical  sci- 

premacy,  and  publiHhed  a  hroehttre  on  *^  Prus-  ences.    On  his  retura  home  during  1856-*58  he 

sia^B  German  Policy,"  the  arguments  of  which  assisted  James  D.  Forbes,  then  Professor  of 

were  supported  by  citations  from  the  secret  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Edin- 

archives  of  Berlin  in  a  fuUer  work  entitled  burgh.    In  1850  he  was  appointed  director  of 

**  Prusso  -  German  Unionist  Aims   since  the  the  Magnetic  Observatory  at  Eew,  and  in 

Time  of  Frederick  the  Great."    The  triumph  1867  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  meteorological 

of  absolutism  drove  him  to  Zurich  in  1851,  committee.    These  offices  he  resigned  in  1870 

where  his  professional  duties  were  more  ex-  to  accept  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 

acting.    There  he  published  a  work  entitled  Owens  College,  Manchester,  which  place  he 

^'Contemporary  History"  (1859),  and  when  held  until  his  death.    In  1868  he  received  the 

war  was  threatened  between  France  and  Prus-  Rumford  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 

sia  in  1859  he  wrote  a  book  on  *'  Elsass  and  don  for  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  equality  be- 

Lothringen,"  recounting  the  circumstances  of  tween  the  absorptive  and  radiative  powers  of 

their  annexation  to  France.     He   began  at  bodies,  and  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  had  been 

Zftrich  the  revision  of  Becker's  "  Universal  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Edin- 

History."     In  1860  Schmidt  was  called  to  burgh.    Besides  being  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Jena  to  take  the  chair  that  Droysen  had  left  Society  of  London,  the  Astronomical  and  the 

vacant.    He  published  a  work  on  ^^  Paris  in  Meteorological  Societies  of  London,  he  was  a 

the  Time  of  the  Revolution  "  (8  vols.,  Jena,  member  of  learned  bodies,  both  in  the  United 

1874-^76)  and  a  volume  of  historical  parallels  States  and  on  the  Continent,  and  at  the  time  of 

entitled  **  Epochs  and  Catastrophes,"  and  af-  his  death  was  president  of  the  Physical  Society 

terward  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  Greek  and  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  in 

history.     Two  volumes  dealing  with   "  The  London,  also  a  member  of  the  committee  ap- 

Age  of  Pericles  "  were  issued,  and  a  third  vol-  pointed  to  advise  the  Goverament  on  sclnr 

nme  was  partly  printed.  physics.    In  addition  to  many  papers  on  sub- 

flcfciMer,  KaiLa  German  physician,  bora  in  Jects  connected  with  various  branches  of  phys- 
1888;  died  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  Feb.  7,  1887.  ics  among  which  are:  with  Warren  Dela  Rue 
He  was  a  profesaor  ia  the  University  of  Ber-  and  others  '^  Researches  on  Solar  Physics,"  and 
lin,  and  was  surgeon  of  a  hospital  for  women  with  Peter  G.  Tait  researches  on  the  ^*  Heating 
which  attracted  students  and  patients  from  all  Produced  bv  Rotation  in  Vacuo  " ;  on  *^  Meteor- 
parts  of  the  world.  The  strain  of  his  profes-  ology  and  Magnetism " ;  and  a  recent  article 
aional  work  brought  on  fatal  brain-fever.  **  Terrestrial  Msgnetism,"  for  the  ^*  Encyclopsd- 

StaipsM,  Jeta  Vtdfirvrtf  an  English  dramatic  dia  Britannica,"  in  which  he  advocates  a  work- 
author,  bDra  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1809;  ing  hypothesis.  Prof.  Stewart  published  an 
died  in  London,  England,  Aug.  19,  1887.  He  '^flementary  Treatise  on  Heat"(1871);  *'Lesson 
was  educated  at  Corpus  Ohristi  College,  Cam-  in  Elementary  Physics  "  (1871) ;  a  science  prim- 
bridge,  and  was  intended  for  the  Church,  but  er  on  ^^  Physios  "  (1872) ;  "  The  Conservation  of 
abandoned  the  idea  of  a  clerical  profession.  Energy "  (1874) ;  in  the  '^  Interaational  Scien- 
After  traveling  for  severid  years  on  the  Conti-  tific  Series,"  with  Peter  G.  Tait,  ^'  The  Unseen 
nent  he  entered  the  literary  profession,  and  Universe"(1875),  of  which  twelve  editions  have 
for  many   years  contributed   to    *' Eraser,"  been  issued,  and  "Practical  Physics"  (1885). 
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StnkMdk  HauiM,  operatic  manager,  bom  in  that  appeared  cbieflf  In  the  "  Annalen  der 
Lemberg,  Poland,  1823 ;  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  8,  Chemie  nnd  Pharmacie.^' 
1887.  He  first  introduced  to  the  American  and  Vkiick,  Jcaa  JacfMt  Akik^  a  French  soldier, 
European  musical  public  Patti,  Nilsson,  and  bom  in  Pfalsburg,  Feb.  15,  1802;  died  in 
nuinj  other  celebrated  singers.  Not  long  be-  Paris^  France,  Oct  11,  1887.  He  was  edn- 
fore  his  death  he  published  **  Memoirs  of  an  cated  at  St.  Oyr,  and  took  part  in  the  cam- 
Impresario.^'  paign  of  1828  in  Spain,  became  a  captain  in 

Struigfiird,  EaOy  AnS)  Viscountess,  an  Eng-  1881,  was  transferred  to  the  African  armj, 
lish  philanthropist,  bom  about  1884 ;  di^  and  remained  in  that  service  for  twenty  years. 
at  sea.  March  24,  1887.  She  was  a  daughter  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
of  Aamiral  Beaufort.  After  his  death  in  1852,  and  was  a  general  of  dividion  during 
1857  she  traveled  with  her  sister  in  the  East^  the  Crimean  War.  In  the  Italian  campaign 
and  described  her  travels  in  '*  Egyptian  Sep-  he  commanded  an  infantry  division.  After 
ulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines  *'  (Lonaon,  1860),  having  been  transferred  to  the  reserve  in  1867, 
a  work  which  obtfuned  great  popularity  and  he  resumed  active  service  when  the  Franco- 
led  to  her  acquaintance  with  Percy,  the  last  Prussian  War  broke  out  in  1870,  commanding 
Viscount  Strangford,  distinguished  as  a  phi-  a  division  of  Alsatian  troops.  After  the  battle 
lologist  and  Orientalist,  whom  she  married  in  of  Worth  he  became  commandant  of  Strasbnrg, 
1862.  After  his  death  in  1869  she  secluded  and  defended  the  fortress  during  the  bombard- 
herself  from  society  and  devoted  her  attention  ment,  lasting  seven  weeks,  but  finally  capitn- 
to  philanthropic  works.  Taking  a  special  in-  lated.  For  this  he  was  severely  censored  in 
terest  in  hospital  nursing,  she  went  through  a  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  in- 
course  of  training  in  one  of  the  London  hoe-  vestigate  the  capitulations  during  the  war. 
pitals  in  order  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  Tanall  ley  Laigly  an  Italian  revolutionist  and 
of  the  subject  She  founded  the  National  As-  Egvptologist,  bom  in  1812 ;  died  in  Rome, 
sociation  for  providing  nurses  for  the  sick  Italy,  June  18,  1887.  He  possessed  talents 
poor  and  many  similar  institutions.  When  and  inclination  for  an  artistic  career,  but  en- 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities  were  published  to  the  tered  the  Austrian  army  at  the  age  of  seven- 
world,  she  collected  £80,000  sterling  for  the  teen.  He  resigned  his  commission  on  account 
aid  of  the  suffering  peasantry  of  Bulgaria.  In  of  a  wound  received  in  a  frontier  affray  with 
1877  she  founded  a  fand  for  the  relief  of  Prassian  soldiers.  Already  a  member  of  a  se- 
Turki^  sick  and  wounded  in  the  war  between  cret  political  society,  he  was  soon  aitcrward 
Turkey  and  Russia,  and  went  with  a  staff  of  forced  to  flee  from  the  police  to  Lugano  and 
nurses  to  the  front,  where  she  opened  field-  thence  to  Greneva,  where  ne  became  a  fnoid  of 
hospitals.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mazzini,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  into 
Russians,  and  underwent  hardships  from  which  Savoy  in  1834,  after  which  they  resided  in 
she  never  recovered.  In  1882  Lady  Strang-  Paris  until  the  Austrian  amnestv  enabled  Vas- 
ford  went  to  Cairo  and  opened  the  Victona  sali  to  go  to  Milan  as  a^ent  of  the  Maznniana. 
Hospital,  in  which  many  sick  and  wounded  He  was  soon  discovered,  tried  for  treason,  and 
English  officers  and  soldiers  were  nursed,  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence  was  oom- 
With  other  ladies  she  established  the  Women's  muted  to  banishment  for  life.  For  the  next 
Emigration  Society  in  London  in  1882.  She  nine  years  he  traveled  through  various  coun- 
died  while  on  the  Joumey  to  Port  Said  to  or-  tries,  supporting  himself  by  the  sale  of  bis 
ganize  there  a  hospital  for  British  sailors.  paintings.     In   1848  he  retumed  to  Italy  to 

Stfsygr,  Aagttt,  a  Gkrroan  chemist,  born  in  fisht  for  the  independence  of  his  country,  and 

Bad  Limmer,  Hanover,  July  7,  1807 ;  died  in  when  again  driven  into  exile  after  the  fall  of 

Hanover,  Nov.  21,  1887.    He  entered  the  IJni-  Rome,  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  became  the 

versity  of  Gdttingen  as  a  student  of  jurispra-  most  zealous  and  capable  coadjutor  of  Hariette 

deuce  in  1825,  but  soon  abandoned  this  branch  in  the  discovery  and  interpretation  of  antiqui- 

for  the  study  of  natural  science,  especially  ties.    The  events  of  1859  again  summoned  him 

chemistry.     In  1826  he  went  to  Paris  and  to  Italy,  and  in  the  following  year  he  fought 

there  studied  under  Dumas,  Gay  Lussac,  an  J  with  Garibaldi  in  Sicily,  returning  after  the 

Th^nard.    A  year  later  he  returned  to  Han-  close  of  the  campaign  to  Egypt.    He  held  the 

over,  but  in  1832  was  appointed  to  a  college  rank  of  colonel  in  the  service  of  the  ^edive. 

assistantship  in  Aberdeen.     In  1884  he  was  His  last  years  were  passed  in  Rome.    He  was 

called  to  the  charge  of  a  factory  in  Drontheim,  a  sufferer  from  a  painful  disease,  and  took  his 

Norway,  where  until  1853  he  was  engaged  in  own  life  in  a  fit  of  depression.    A  public  fu- 

the  making  of  chromium  preparations,  princi-  neral  was  given  him  by  the  Italian  Government. 

ftally  the  potassiumbichromate  from  the  chromic  Tld-Castel,  H.  de,  a  French  diplomatist  and 

ron  of  Rdraas.    Failing  health  then  compelled  historian,  bom  in  Paris,  France,  Oct.  11, 1800; 

his  return  to  Hanover,  where  ho  spent  the  re-  died  there,  Oct.  6, 1887.    In  1821  he  was  i^ 

mainder  of  his  life  in  investigations  in  applied  pointed  attache  to  the  Spanish  Embassy,  of 

chemistry,  many  of  which  he  carried  on  m  the  which  he  afterward  became  secretary.    He  was 

university  laboratory  in  Gdttingen.    He  was  a  removed  to  Vienna  in  1828|  and  the  following 

member  of  scientific  societies,  and  the  results  year  became  a  sub-director  at  the  Ministry  of 

of  his  various  investigations  are  given  in  papers  Foreign  Affairs,  a  post  that  he  occupied  to  the 
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end  of  1848,  when  be  was  made  director.    He  logical  Anntomj  to  the  Facaltj  of  Medicine  in 

tendered  his  resignation  at  the  coup  d'etat,  yet  Paris,  and  in  1872  was  transferred  to  the  chair 

111  1858  he  obtained  his  retiring  allowance,  and  of  Comparative  and  Experimental  Pathology, 

devoted  himselfto  historical  studies.    He  wrote  becoming  in  December,  1875,  Dean  of  the 

a  "  History  of   the  Restoration,"  which  ap-  Medical  Faculty.    He  was  accused  during  tbe 

peared  in  twenty  volumes.    He  was  the  oldest  empire  of  holding  materialistic  views^  but  was 

member  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  called  in  to  attend  tbe  Comte  de  Cbambord, 

was  elected  a  member  in  1878.  when  the  latter  was  dyiog  at  Frohsdorl    Dr. 

Ttacher,  Medrkk  Tketiery  a  German  philoso-  Yulpian  was  an  ardent  champion  of  the  Pasteur 
pher,  bom  in  Ludwigsburg,  WtLrtemberg,  June  treatment,  and  taxed  his  colleagues  of  lack  of 
80, 1807;  died  in  Gmunden,  Sept  15, 1887.  He  patriotism  in  questioning  the  safety  of  the 
was  educated  at  the  Stuttgart  Gymnasium,  fntensiyetreatment,  which  has  since  been  aban- 
stndied  theology  at  TtLbiogen,  and  visited  the  doned.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy 
principal  German  cities  for  the  examination  of  of  Medicine,  and  in  1876  to  the  Academy  of 
their  artistic  treasures.  After  teaching  theolo-  Sciences.  He  was  given  the  Gross  of  the  Legion 
gy  for  three  years  at  Tnbingen,  he  beoBime  ex-  of  Honor  in  1869,  and  was  made  an  officer  in 
traordinary  professor  of  philosophy  there  in  1878.  Dr.  Yulpian  was  the  author  of  yarious 
1837,  traveled  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  was  medical  works,  among  which  are:  *'Des  Pneu- 
made  full  professor  in  1844,  but  was  dismissed  monies  Secondaires  *'  (1860) ;  **  Lemons  sur  la 
from  that  post  in  1846  on  account  of  his  opin-  Physiologie  G6n6rale  et  compar^e  du  Syst^me 
ions  as  a  free  thinker.  Shortly  after  his  re»-  Nervenx^'  ^1866);  ^*  Lemons  sur  FAppareil 
toration  to  his  post  in  1848,  the  revolution  vasomoteur''  (1874);  '^Clinique  m^dicaJe  de 
broke  out,  and  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  THdpital  de  la  Charity  ^'  (1878);  and  ''Makdies 
National  Parliament.  In  1855  he  was  made  du  Syst^me  nervenx '*  (1879). 
professor  at  the  cantonal  hiffh-school,  and  at  WagMr.H«ltiffHedfM,  a  (German  ethnologist, 
the  Federal  Polytechnic  School  of  Znrich,  bom  in  BayreuUi,  Bavaria,  Oct.  18.  1818 ;  died 
Switzerland,  but  in  1866  returned  to  Wdrtem-  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  in  May,  1887.  In  early 
burg  as  Professor  of  >£sthetics  and  German  youth  he  entered  a  counting-house  at  Mar- 
Literature  both  at  TtLbingen  at  tbe  Stuttgart  seiUes,  whence  he  visited  Algeria,  and  acquired 
Polytecnic  School.  His  principal  works  were  such  a  taste  for  travel  that  be  made  it  thence- 
a  treatise  on  '^  JSsthetics,  or  Science  of  the  forth  tbe  business  of  his  life.  After  studying 
Beautiful  *^  (6  vols.,  1847- 57), '^  The  Sublime  the  natural  sciences,  especially  zoology,  at 
and  the  Comic  ''  (1857);  ^' Faust;  the  Third  Paris,  he  returned  to  Algeria,  and  traveled  for 
Part  of  the  Tragedy  '*  (1862) ;  "  Epigrams  from  two  years  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  after 
Baden-Baden"  (1862);  **The  German  War  of  which  he  published  ''Travels  in  the  Regency 
1870-^71 "  a  heroic  poem ;  and  ^*  Fashion  and  of  Algiers  from  1886  to  1888"  (8  vols.,  Augs- 
Cynicism"(1879).  His  great  workon"i£s-  burg,  1841).  In  1848-'46  he  made  long  ex- 
thetics"  presents  an  analysis  of  the  roetaphysi-  plorations  in  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia,  and 
cal  sources  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan  in  1851-52.  He 
had  for  its  basis  a  philosophical  system  that  spent  three  years  in  North  America  with  E!arl 
was  idealistic,  and  yet  diyerged  from  the  meth-  von  Scherzer,  then  three  years  in  South  Amer- 
ods  of  thougnt  that  had  been  taught  by  hia  ica,  giving  special  attention  to  Panama,  Chiri- 
master,  Hegel.  qui,  and  the  Ecuadorian  Andes.    In  1860  he 

TekkBar,  WOhetai,  a  German  organist  and  returned  to  Munich,  and  was  made  honorary 

composer,  bom  in  Hersfeld,  Hesse,  in  1812;  Professor  of  Geography  at  the  university  and 

died  in  Homburg,  Sept.  8, 1887.    He  was  the  keeper  of  the  new  Ethnographical  Museum, 

son  of  a  musician,  and  was  early  taught  the  He  there  devoted  himself  to  prehistoric  archo- 

piano,  organ,  violin,  and  other  instruments,  ology,    and    discovered   abundant   lacustrine 

He  was  organist  and  teacher  of  music  in  vari-  habitations  in  the  Stamberg  See  and  other 

oos  places,  and  about  1886  became  Professor  of  Bavarian  lakes.    His   books   include:   ^'The 

Music  at  the  Homburg  Seminary  in  Hesse.  He  Caucasus  and  the  Cossack  Country"  (1847) ; 

composed  fantasias,  fugues,  quartets  for  strings,  '^  Travels  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan  "  (1852-'58) ; 

and  vocal  pieces,  a  collection  of  which  was  ** Travels  in  North  America"  (8  vols.,  1854); 

published  in  London  in  1881.    He  also  pub-  '< The  Republic  of  Costo  Rica "(1856);  "On 

lished  a  series  of  collections  of  German  choral  the  Ori^n  of  Lacustrine  Habitations  in  Bava- 

melodies  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  ria"  (1867);  *^The  Topography,  Object,  and 

with  valuable  historical  notes,  of  which  three  Age  of  Lacustrine  Habitations"  (1867);  "The 

volumes  were  issued  (1845-*65).  Darwinian  Theory  and  the  Law  of  the  Migra- 

TalplaB,  GAM  Fdlz  AUM,  a  French  physiologist,  tion  of  Oi]ganisms  "  (1868) ;  '*  The  Influence  of 

bom  in  France,  Jan.  6,  1826 ;  died  in  Paris,  Geographical  Isolation  and  Colonization  on  the 

May  18,  1887.     He  was  the  son  of  a  distin-  Morphological    Variations    of     Organistns " 

guished  lawyer,  and  was  graduated  in  medicine  0871) ;  '*  New  Contributions  to  the  Darwinian 

in  1854.    Soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  Controversy"  (1871);  ^^The  Natural  Process 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  where  he  conducted  of  Species-Formation"  (1675);   and  a  gr^t 

a  series  of  investigations  on  the  nervous  system,  work  entitied  ^^  Natural  History  Traveb  in 

In  1867  he  was  appouited  Professor  of  Patho-  Tropical  America"  (1870). 
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Wcrdtr,  kwgmX  Carl  Letpald,  Oonnt  von,  a  Ger-  ITUtwMCliy  Sir  JtMpk,  a  British  mecbaiiieal 

man  soldier,  bora  at  Schlossberg,  East  Prussia,  engineer,  bom  in  Stockport,  England,  Dec.  21, 

Sept.  12,  1808;  died  in  Pomerania,  Sept.  18.  1808;  died  in  Monte  Carlo,  Italy,  Jan.  22,  1887. 

1887.    He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  He  was  taught  by  his  father,  who  kept  a  school, 

noble  family,  and  was  the  son  of  a  lieutenant  until  he  was  foorteen  years  old,  when  he  was 

of  dragoons.    Educated  in  the  military  schools  placed  with   his  uncle,  a  cotton-spmner   in 

of  Glogau  and  Berlin,  he  became  an  ofiScer  of  Derbyshire,  where  he  became  familiar  with  the 

the  Topographical  Corps,  and  was  sent  as  a  machinery  of  the  factory  and  ultimately  its 

commissioner  with  tiie  Russian  army,  then  in  practical  managinff  engineer.   In  1821  he  went 

conflict  with  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Cau-  to  Manchester  and  spent  four  years  in  scqniTing 

casus,  and  was  wounded  at  Eefar.    He  was  a  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton-ma* 

rapidly  advanced  in  rank,  becoming  a  lienten-  chinery.    He  then  went  to  London  and  sought 

ant-general  in  1866,  when  he  bore  a  conspicu-  employment  in  the  best  shops  of  that  city 

ous  part  in  the  Bohemian  campaign  of  Prince  During  off  hours  he  worked  at  his  own  deTices, 

Frederick  Carl,  and  in  the  victories  of  Gitchin  and  in  this  way  completed  the  true  plane,  an 

and  Sadowa.    In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  instrument  which  conferred  the  power  of  mak- 

1870-'71,  Gen.  Werder  was  the  virtual  com-  ing  perfectly  true  surfaces  for  all  kinds  of 

mander-in-chief  of  the  Third  German  Army,  sliding  tools,  by  which  the  rerastanoe  arising 

nominally  under  the  direction  of  the  Crown-  from    friction   was   reduced    to   its    smallest 

Prince  of  Germany,  and  took  part  in  the  bat-  figure.    Among  other  things  he  was  employed 

tie  of  Worth.    He  directed  the  siege  of  Stras-  on  the  manufacture  of  Babbage's  calculating 

burg,  and  when  the  garrison  capitulated  he  machine,  in  which  he  was  always  a  firm  be- 

was  made  a  full  general  of  infantry.    He  then  liever.  In  1838  he  returned  to  Manchester  and 

formed  the  Fourteenth  German  Army  Corro,  established  himself  as  a  maker  of  tools.  Throng 

and  completed  the  conquest  of  Alsace.    He  his  efforts  a  uniform  system  of  screw-heads  was 

was  next  ordered  to  oppose  the  Army  of  the  introduced,  and  has  since  been  employed  not 

East  under  Bourbaki.    He  captured  that  gen-  only  through  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  col- 

eral^s  headquarters  by  storm,  Jan.  9,  1871,  and  onies,  but  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany.    By 

in  a  three  days^  battle,  January  15  to  17,  com-  this  reform  nuts  and  screws  have  been  made  in- 

gletely  defeated  the  French,  who  fled  to  terobangeable  wherever  the  Whitworth  thread 
witzerland.  After  the  war  he  was  definitely  is  used.  The  manufacture  of  appliances  for 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Four-  accurate  measurements  followed.  His  standard 
teenth  Corps  of  the  German  Army.  gauges,  taps,  and  dies,  and  improved  forms  of 
Werner,  Gistav,  a  German  philanthropist,  born  toob  grew  steadily  in  public  favor.  At  the 
in  Zwiefalten,  WOrtemberg,  March  12,  1809 ;  World^s  Fair  held  in  London  in  1851  he  ex- 
died  in  Reutlingen,  Wdrtemberg,  Aug.  2, 1887.  hibited  an  assortment  of  machine-tools  and  also 
He  was  educated  for  the  Protestant  ministry,  his  machine  for  measurmg  differences  of  one 
and  for  six  years  was  curate  of  a  viUage  church,  millionth  of  an  inch,  for  which  he  received  the 
He  established  a  children's  asylum,  and,  besides  Council  medal.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  a 
practicing,  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  self-  Royal  Commissioner  to  the  World's  Fair  held 
sacrificing  benevolence  with  such  eloquence  in  New  York,  and  prepared  a  report  on  ^^  Amer- 
that  he  excited  envy  and  vexation  among  the  ican  Manufacturing  Industries ''  which  attracted 
regular  pastors  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  much  attention.  He  was  reouested  by  the 
which  he  appeared  by  drawing  away  all  their  British  Government  in  1854  to  design  and  pro- 
hearers.  Having  been  dismissed  by  the  con-  duce  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  rifles 
sistory  the  churches  were  thenceforth  closed  for  the  army.  He  determined  the  effects  of 
to  him|  yet  he  continued  his  appeals  in  work-  every  pitch  and  kind  of  rifling,  and  of  every 
shops  and  beer-houses.  He  went  to  Reutlin-  length  of  projectile,  from  the  sphere  to  amis- 
gen,  and,  purchasing  on  credit  the  water-power  sile  having  a  length  of  twenty  times  its  dia- 
of  a  mountsin*  brook  in  the  neighboring  village  meter,  and  the  principles  determined  nwa 
of  Dettingen,  established  a  paper-factory  for  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  Whit- 
the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  the  help-  worth  rifle  now  extensively  used.  These  same 
less,  ana  educating  paupers  and  outcasts  to  principles  were  applied  to  the  Whitworth  can- 
work.  He  interested  others  in  his  objects,  and  non,  said  to  be  *'  the  most  enduring,  the  most 
in  the  course  of  time  founded  an  iron  foundry  accurate,  the  most  powerful  in  penetration,  and 
and  mechanical  workshops  in  Reutlingen  in  the  longest  in  range  *'  In  the  search  for  a 
which  the  blind,  the  crippled,  and  the  destitute  proper  material  for  the  construction  of  these 
were  taught  to  do  useful  work,  and  were  main-  guns  he  introduced  the  use  of  the  fluid-pressed 
tained  in  comfort  in  a  lod^^ng-house.  steel  now  largely  employed  for  many  purposes. 
WeithhefaMr,  Jesepli  Utter  vw,  a  Jewish  phil-  He  founded  in  1868  the  Whitworth  Scholar- 
anthropist  and  author,  bom  in  1800 ;  died  in  •  ships,  by  means  of  which  £8,000  are  annually 
Vienna,  Austria,  March  19,  1887.  He  was  for  awarded  to  students  in  engineering.  Each 
more  than  thirty  years  president  of  the  Jewish  scholarship  has  a  value  of  £100,  and  is  tenable 
community  in  Vienna.  As  an  author  he  is  for  three  years.  In  1875  he  added  to  this 
best  known  by  "  The  Jews  in  Austria,"  and  benefaction  by  the  foundation  of  a  number  of 
^'  The  Taking  of  an  Oath."  Whitworth  exhibitions.    He  was  awarded  one 
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of  the  five  grand9  prix  given  to  England  at  Wttd,  Mrh  BM17,  an  English  atithoress,  born 

tbe  World's  Fair  held  in  Paris*  in  1667,  and  a  in  Worcestershire,  England,  about  1820;  died 

irear  later  received  the  Cro^s  of  the  Legion  of  Feb.  8,  1887.    Her  maiden  name  was  Ellen 

Honor  from  Napoleon  III.    In  1878  his  firm  Price.    Her  early  life  was  passed  in  the  city 

received  three  grand$  prix  and  a  gold  medal  for  of  Worcester,  where  she  obtained  familiarity 

their  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  held  in  Paris  with  the  phases  of  cathedral  life  which  have 

during  that  year.    He  also  received  the  Albert  formed  the  subject  of  many  of  her  stories, 

medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London  in  Shortly  after  her  marriage  she  went  to  live 

1838.    The  degree  of  D.  0.  L  was  conferred  abroad.    Her  first  efforts  at  fiction  were  short 

on  him  by  Oxford,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by  the  stories,  which  appeared  in  *'  Bentley's  Miscel- 

nniversities  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh.   He  was  lany  '*  and  '*  Colburn's  Magazine."    In  1861 

elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ^'  East  Lynne  "  was  published.    This  romance 

in  1857,  and  in  1869  was  created  a  baronet  proved  so  popular  that  up  to  the  time  of  her 

His  writings  include  papers  which  have  been  death  140,000  copies  had  been  »o1d  in  England, 

collected  as  '^  Miscellaneous  Papers  on  Mechan-  and  it  had  been  translated  into  most  Conti- 

ioal  Subjects''  (1868);   ^^ Papers  on  Practical  nental    languages,    and    into   some    Eastern 

Subjects :  Guns  and  Steel "  (1 878) ;  and  *'  Essays  tongues,    liesides   being   dramatized.     ^*  The 

on  Mechanical  Subjects "(1882).  Channings"  and  ''Mrs.  Halliburton's  Trou- 

Wtttkh,  LidwIgTtiya  I^ussian  soldier,  born  bles"  appeared  in  quick  succession.  In  1867 
In  Monster,  Oct  15,  1818:  died  in  Coburg,  she  became  associate  editor  of  the '*  Argosy," 
Dec.  7,  1887.  He  received  his  early  education  in  which  many  of  her  later  stories  were  first 
at  the  Collegium  Fredericianum.  EOnigsberg,  poblisbed.  One  ot  her  stories,  ''  A  Life's  Se- 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  caaet  school  at  cret,"  dealt  with  tbe  evil  tendencies  of  strikes 
Berlin,  after  which  he  entered  tbe  army.  He  and  trades  unions,  was  published  anonymous- 
rose  rapidly,  becoming  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  ly,  and  caused  a  riot  in  front  of  the  premises 
1861.  In  the  war  of  1866,  the  brigade  that  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  which  brougiit 
he  commanded  wns  prominently  connected  it  out  An<ither, ''Danesbury  House,"  gained 
with  the  series  of  victories  at  Naohod,  Skalitz,  the  prize  of  tbe  Scottish  Temperance  Society. 
SohweinschAdel,  GraOlitz,  and  KOniggratz.  He  She  wrote  much  under  the  pen-name  of 
was  promoted  mfuor-general  in  1868.  In  the  "Johnny  Ludlow."  After  the  death  of  her 
Franco-Prussian  War,  at  the  head  of  the  For-  husband  she  returned  to  England.  Mrs.  Wood's 
ty -ninth  Brigade  of  Infantry,  he  was  a  con-  other  stories  are :  "  Anne  Hereford,"  "  Bessy 
spicuous  contributor  to  the  successes  of  Mars-  Rane,"  ^*  Court  Netherleigh,"  **  Dene  Hollow," 
le-Tour,  Gravelotte,  and  Roisseville.  On  Sept.  *•  Edina,"  "  Elster's  Folly."  ''  George  Canter- 
87,  1870,  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  bury's  Will,"  *' Johnny  Ludlow"  (first  and 
of  the  Twenty-second  Infantry  Division,  with  second  series),  **Lady  Adelaide,"  "Lord  Oak- 
which  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  bum's  Daughters,"  ^*  Master  of  Greylands," 
marched  on  the  Loire,  fought  on  October  **  Mildred  Arkell,"  "  Orvill  College."  *^  Oswald 
10,  at  Artenay,  and  on  the  following  day  Cray"  "  Park  water,"  "  Pomeroy  Abbey," 
at  Orleans,  stormed  Chateandun  on  October  *'  Red  Court  Farm,"  '*  Roland  Yorke,"  *^  Shad- 
18,  occupied  Chartres  on  the  21st,  assisted  ow  of  Ashlvdyat"  '*St  Martin's  Eve." 
tbe  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  in  "Trevelyn  Hold,"  "Vomer's  Pride."  **  Within 
several  engagements,  and  contributed  substan-  the  Maze,"  ^^  Danesbury  House,"  "  Bessy 
tially  to  the  reduction  of  Le  Mans  and  Alen^n.  Wells,"  and  '*  Lady  Grace." 
On  May  28,  1871,  he  was  appointed  a  general  OHIO.  State  C^veniBCit — The  State  officers 
of  division,  and  on  August  18  a  lieutenant-  during  1887  were:  Governor,  Joseph  B.  For- 
general.  He  published  a  "  Diary  "  relating  his  aker,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  S.  A. 
experience  in  the  French  war  (1872).  Conrarl ;  Secretary  of  State,  James  S.  Robin- 

Wsimtai,  CeafgefitenftlCtyB,  Baron,  an  Eng-  son;    Auditor,  Emit  Kiesewetter;   Treasurer 

lish  politician,  bora  in  London,  England,  in  of  State,  John  C.  Brown;  Attomey-Genera), 

1824;    died    in   Brighton,  England,   Nov.    6,  Jacob  A.  Kohler;   Board  of  Public  Works: 

1887.    He  was  the  sou  of  George  Carr,  the  William  M.  Habn,  C.  A.  Flickinger,  Wells  S. 

first  Lord  Wolverton,  and  after  rec^eiving  his  Jonefi ;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Eli 

education  at  Rugby  school  was  admitted  as  a  T.  Tappan;  Judges  of  Supreme  Court :  Selwyn 

partner  in  the  banking-house  of  Glyn,  Mills,  N.  Owen,  Marshall  G.  Williams,  William  T. 

Currie  and  Co.    He  was  elected  to  Parliament  Spear,  Thaddeus  A.  Minshall,  Franklin  J.  Dick- 

as  member  for  Shaftesbury  in  1857.  and  rep-  man;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Urban  ILHei^ter. 

resented  that  borough  till  he  succeeded  to  his  FlMMtSi — The  balances  in  tbe  treasury  to 

father's  title  in  1878.     When  Mr.  GlHdstone  the  credit  of  the  several  funds  at  the  close  of 

firi^t  became  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Glyn  was  the  fiscal  year  1886  were  as  follow :  General 

chosen  as  whip  of  the  Liberal  party.    He  filled  revenue,  $272,794.78;  cnnking  fund,  $96,286.- 

that  position  with  great  zeal  till  he  entered  92;   State  common-school  fund,  $87,189.69; 

the  upper  House,  was  a  thorough-going  party  total,    $456,221.24.     The    receipts    into    the 

man,   and  spent  his  money  freely  for  party  treasury  during   the  year    from   all   sources 

purposes.    In  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  of  1886  amounted  to   $6,055,868.53.     The   disburse- 

Lord  Wolverton  was  Postmaster-General.  menta  during  the  same  period  were  $6,289,- 
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811.04,  leaving  the  cash  balance  in  the  treas-  of  the  State,  so  far  from  baying  a  bane 

urj,  November  15,  1887,  to  the  credit  of  the  feet  upon  the  coal-trade  of  the  State,  \ 

following  funds :  General  revenue,  $66,864.09 ;  on  the  contrary,  to  be  beneficial  by  fore 

sinking  fund,    $102,294.08;    State   common-  coal-product  upon  localities  hitherto  undi 

school  fund,  $54,620.56 ;   making  a  total  of  of  and  which  have  proved  to  be  of  a  coi 

$222,278.73.    The  State  Auditor,  in  his  re-  tive  capacity  beyond  expectation.    The  i 

port  for  1887,  estimated  the  total  income  of  show  the  product  to  have  been   10,£ 

the  State  for  the  fiscal  year  1888  at  $5,555,-  tons.    The  number  of  miners  employed 

413.99,  and  the  expenditures  at  $7,071,466.49.  ported  as  22,287. 

The  grand  duplicate  for  1887  showed  the        PeUdcaL— The  first  of  the  State  oonv< 

taxable  vaiue  of  property  as  follows:  Lands,  of  the  political  parties  was  that  of  tlj 

$720,329,294 ;  real  estate  in  cities,  towns,  and  liibitiomsts,  held  in  Delaware  June  £ 

villages*,  $464,681,331 ;  chattel  property,  $520,-  nominated   for  Governor,   Morris   Sha 

172,094:  total  value,  $1,705,182,719.    On  this  Washington  Court-House,  and  for  Lieui 

the  total  levy  for  State  purposes  was  two  and  Governor,  Walter  T.  Mills,  of  Wooster, 

nine  tenths  mills  on  the  dollar,  producing  $82,-  County.    The  platform  adopted  comu 

285,067.93,  excluding   delinquent   taxes  and  the  work  of  the  Women's  Christian  T 

also  a  $1  per-capita  tax  on  dogs,  which  pro-  ance  Union,  denounced  the  Dow  law,  ex] 

duced  $202,772.    On  the  same  valuation  the  sympathy  for  the  wage-earners,  declare 

total  taxes  of  the  county  and  minor  organiza-  personal  and  corrupt  motives  had  no  p 

tions  amounted  to  $27,292,620.70.  politics,  expressed  indignation  at  the  i 

State  and  Local  DeMh— The  total  funded  debt  of  anarchy,  which  was  declared  to  be 

of  the  State  is  $3,416,465,  and  the  irreducible  shoot  of  the  saloon,  opposed  sudden  and 

debt  of  the  State  (trust  funds)  $4,526,716.65.  changes  in  the  tariff  system,  demanded  ] 

The  local  debts  are  as  follow :  Debts  of  conn-  safeguards  for   the   Christian   Sabbat) 

ties,  $6,892,745.26 ;  debts  of  cities,  $43,193,-  asked  that  a  law  be  passed  compelling  i 

963.34 ;  debts  of  incorporated  villages,  $1,743,-  tion  in  the  public  schools  as  to  the  eff 

772.98 ;  debts  of  townships,  $557,888.71 ;  debts  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  sysl 
of  special  school-districts,  $2,455,330.71 ;  total        The  Stato  Convention  of  the  Union 

State  and  local  debts,  $54,843,696.  party  was  held  in  Columbus  July  4 

KallreiAb — The  report  of  the  Railroad  Com-  John  Seitz,  of  Tiflin,  was  nominated  fo 

missioner  gives  the   following  statistics   for  ernor,  and  F.  McDonald,  of  Springfie 

1887 :  Total  mileage  of  standard  gauge  railroad  Lieutenant-Governor.    The  platform  a 

in  Ohio,   6,725;   double-track  railroad,  620;  favored  the  abolishment  of  the  fee  sys 

total  mileage  of  narrow  gauge  railroads,  619;  paying  public  officials,  demanded  the  e 

mileage  in  hands  of  receivers,  1,067;  miles  of  ment  of  laws  against  bribery,  asked  1 

steel  rail,  6,702 ;  miles  of  fencing  of  all  kinds,  revocation   of   the  charters  of  corpo 

9,965 ;  proportion  of  stock  and  debt  (»f  lines  which  violate  the  laws,  asked  for  the  ] 

in  Ohio,  $536,189,882 ;  stock  and  debt  per  mile-  of  a  law  taxing  mortgages  and  granting 

line  in  Ohio,  $72,335 ;  average  cost  per  mile-  responding    exemption    to    mortgagor 

line  in  Ohio,  $73,272.    These  figures  include  manded  that  school-books  be  printed 

depot  buildings,  wood  and  water  stations,  and  State  and  furnished  to  pupils  at  cost,  dec 

sidinirs.  The  statistics  show  the  following  gross  that  banks  be  required  to  give  security 

earnings :   Passenger  transportation,  $25,495.-  State,  denounced  the  courts  for  not  en: 

598 ;  percent,  of  total  earnings,  22'65 ;  freight  the  laws  against  gambling  in  stocks  ant 

transportation,  $78,889,473 ;  per  cent,  of  total  products,  asked  that  discrimination  by  e 

earnings,  70-09 ;  mail  service,  $2,826,679 ;  per  ers  against  associations  of  workingmen  b 

cent,  of  total  earnings,  2*51 ;  express,  $2,119,-  a  felony,  and  demanded  that  railroads  b 

892 ;  other  sources,  $3,215,100 ;  proportion  of  on  their  capitalization, 
gross  earnings  in  Ohio,  $56,785,652 ;  earnings        The  Democratic  Stnte  Convention  wi 

per  mile,  $7,415 ;  proportion  of  operating  ex-  in  Cleveland  July  20  and  21.     Thoi 

penses  in  Ohio,  $37,980,580 ;  operating  ex-  Powell,  of  Delaware,  was  nominated  fo 

penses  per  mile  in  Ohio,  $4,980 ;  net  earnings  ernor,  and  D.  C.  Cool  man,  of  Raveni 

per  mile  in  Ohio,  $2,455 ;  number  of  passen-  Lieutenant-Governor.   The  platform  der 

gers  carried,  34,878,926 ;  average  amount  re-  a  judicious  reduction  of  the  tariff,  a8k< 

ceived  per  passenger  per  mile,  2*179  cents;  the  public  domain  be  reserved  for  acti 

number  of  ttms  of  freight  hauled,  85,739,801 ;  tiers,  expressed  sympothy  with  the  pe* 

rate  received  per  ton  per  mile,  7*07  cent.  Ireland,  demanded  protection  for  lab 

€m1  aid  Ga& — The  State  Mine  Inspector's  vored  a  restriction  of  immigration,  den 

report  shows  a  larger  production  than  ever  be-  the  Republican  State  administration  as ' 

fore,  and  claims  for  the  State  the  second  place  nesslike  and  partisan,  demanded  saf< 

among  coal- producing  States,  a  position  hith-  for  the  ballot,  declared  for  home  rule 

erto  held  by  Illinois.     The  introduction  of  nicipalities,  indorsed  Cleveland's  adm 

natural  gas  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  discov-  tion,  declared  that  there  should  be  no  d 

ery  of  large  supplies  of  the  gas  at  Findlay,  ination  by  common  carriers,  and  asked 

lima,  and  other  places  in  the  northern  part  regulation  of  the  liquor-traffic  by  a  licei 
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The  RepabliccD  State  Oonvention  was  held  children,  an  act  fi^viog  wives  the  right  to 

in  Toledo  July  27  and  28.    J.  B.  Foraker  was  buy  and  sell  profierty  withoat  the  consent  of 

renominated  for  Governor,  and  W.  C.  Lyon,  of  their  hnsbands  and  more  dearly  defining  the 

Newark,  was  nominated  for  lieutenant-Gov-  property-rights  of  the  hnsband  and  wife,  and 

emor.    The  platform  declared  in  favor  of  pro-  an  act  extending  the  provisions  of  the  regis- 

tection  to  American  industries  and  labor,  fa-  tration  law  to  the  cities  of  Toledo,  Golnmbos, 

vored  the  restriction  of  pauper  and  criminsl  and  Dayton. 

immigration,  asked  Gongress  to  supervise  the  Tfcs  U^Hf  Q,wMmu — At  the  first  session  of  the 

election  of  congressmen  in  the  South  to  the  sixty-seventh  General  Assembly  in  1886,  a  law 

end  that  a  full  vote  and  a  fair  count  imp,ht  be  was  passed  known  as  the  Dow  law,  imposing 

secured,  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  tariff  special  taxes  on  manufacturers  and  deiifers  in 

of  1867  on  wool,  favored  liberd  pensions  for  intoxicating  liquors.    The  constitutionality  of 

Union  veterans  and  the  making  of  public  im-  the  law  was  a^sailed  on  the  ground  that  it  vio- 

provements  as  a  means  of  dis|)oeing  of  the  lated  the  provision  of  the  Gonstitution  prohib- 

Treasury  surplus,  demanded  that  the  public  iting  the  licensing  of  the  liquor-trafiSc.    The 

domain  be  reserved  fur  actual  settlers,  con-  Supreme  Gourt  decided  the  law  constitutional 

demned  the  false  pretenses  of  President  Gleve-  in  two  cases  before  it,  January  6,  the  foUowing 

land  on  the  civil-service  question,   and  de-  being  the  syllabus  of  the  decisions : 

manded  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  expressed  ^^  p,  Anderson  w.  Jowph  W.  Brewster  a  al. 

sympathy  for  Ireland,  condemned  the  action  of  Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Hamilton  County.  Diok- 

President  Gleveland  in  vetoing  pension  bills,  man,  J. 

asked  for  the  passage  of  laws  to  protect  the  ,1-  UDderthcBewndsertionof  theststateof  MarU, 

n^Ai.  ^#  «vA4-^«/<rTn^»/«»<w9  *kA  A/iJ.;n:<.4>.<»f:An  1886,  known  as  the  Dow  law  (8S  Ohio  L.,  157),  a 

users  of  patents,  approved  the  admimstration  ^^J  ,j^„  5^  ^^^         ^^  ^,         ^y  when  the 

of  Gov.  Foraker  and  his  action  regarding  tlie  tenant  holda  under  a  lease,  written  or  parol,  made 

rebel  fiags,  condemned  the  election  crimes  per-  after  the  passage  of  the  statute. 

petrated  bv  the  Democrats  in  Gicoinnati  and  2.  The  atwcasment  imposed  by  the  first  section  of 

Golumbus,"  sustained  the  Dow  law,  favored  the  *^tu**J"**i*fK"*l*?  T^S'^'^P^il.iHll?  f^'"'*  '*'^*"' 

^,          .                  *.j***.*.u  of  the  twellth  article  of  the  Constitution. 

passage  of  lows  to  prevent  discrimination  by  j.  The  statute,  so  far  as  it  provides  for  an  assess- 

railroads,  and  recommended  John  Sherman  to  mcnt  or  tax  upon  the  business  of  trafilckin^r  in  intoxi- 

the  consideration  of  tbe  Republicans  of  the  catiuj^  liquors  is  not,  in  effect^  a  license  law,  and  not 

nation  as  a  candidate  for  President  in  1888.  within  the  inhibition  of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the 

E.oh  of  the  conveDtions  nominated  a  full  "!;t^4!^rnt'.ffl^'' oTen,  C.  J.,  «.d  Follctt,  J., 

State  ticket  in  addition  to  the  candidates  fur  dissent. 

Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor.    The  can-  Leo  Adler  H  al  v$.  H.  N.  Whitbeck,  Treasurer, 

vass  was  very  bitter  between  the  Republican  Error  to  the  Cireuit  Court  of  Cuyahoga  County.  Min- 

and  Democratic  leaders,  national  questions  be-  *''f'k;','            .  ^*  *  .1.^  /i-«*-i  A..»»,ki»  ^r  ♦!,-. 

\^^  »,:»»i^  -.;*i>  o^»».»i  fif-f<«.  ^Ja  i«««i  ««^«_  1-  "  is  competent  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

ing  mingled  with  several  State  and  local  ques-  ^^^^  ^  imiHhVa  tax  on  the  business  of  traffiJkinir  in 

tions,  on  which  feeling  wa**  high.    The  excite-  intoxicating  liquore  as  a  moanM  of  providing  agsinst 

ment  was  increased  toward  the  close  of  the  evils  resulting  tberetrom. 

campaign  by  the  introduction  of  Gov.  Gordon,  ,  «•  Neither  the  tax  so  imposed,  nor  a  provision  that 

ofGeorgia,to.pe«kforMr.Powell.    The  eleo-  ^Se^'totil^':  .^n.'lit'r.^  SU'L^'S'&S 

tion,  Nov.  8,  resulted  in  the  following  vote  for  mcaningof  section  9  of  Article  XV  of  the  Constitution. 

Governor :  Foraker,  Republican,  856,684 :  Po w-  s.  The  statute  imposing  the  tax  may  provide  for  it« 

ell.  Democrat,  833,205 ;   Seitz,  Union  Labor,  collection  bv  the  treasurer  of  the  county  as  other 

24,711 ;  Sharp,  Prohibition,  29,700 ;  Foraker's  ^"  "«  collected,  may  impose  penalties  tor  its  noo- 

plurality,  23,3'29      For  the  other  Joffices  the  ^^I'Ok^^ l^it^^?:^!  0I  t^he^^^^^li^ 

Kepubliean  candidates  had  pluralities  ranging  uid  verity  the  statement  of  the  return ;  and,  for  an 

from   28,000  to  31,000.      A   Legislature   was  iivjurv  done  him  in  his  property,  such  provisions  do 


also  elected,  the  result  being  as  follows :  not  deprive  the  citizen  of  the  due  course  of  law 

^  "  cured  to  him  by  section  16  of  the  bill  of  ru?htA,  nor 

are  thev  inhibited  bv  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States. 

4.  The  Le^slature  may,  in  providing  against  evils 
resulting  from  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquon, 
levy  a  tax  upon  such  forms  of  the  traffic  as  in  its  wb^ 
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Republican m^rity..,       14       |       20       |       S4  jom  it  may  seem  best  without  infrin^njr  the  consti- 
__     _  _^  ^         PI*.       J.            J         .         ^..L  tutional  requirements  (section  26,  Article  11),  that  all 
He  UgHatars. — The  aqjoumed  session  or  the  jaws  of  a  general  nature  shall  be  unilbrm  in  their  op- 
sixty-seventh  General  Assembly  began  January  eration  throughout  the  State. 
4,  and  ended  March  21.     Very  few  measures  5.  The  act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  May 

pfgeneral  importance  were  passed     The  .nort  Ih'^a'SriSc.Z^^u'S^'^Ohri^^^^ 

important  were  an  act  repealing  the  so-called  ^^^  -^^  ^y  of  tiieso  respects  in  conflict  with  the  (,'on- 

blaok  laws,  an  act  amending  the  Dow  law  so  stitution  of  the  State  nor  of  the  United  States,  and  is 

as  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  in  quantities  of  a  valid  law. 

one  gallon  or  more  by  the  agent  of  the  manu-  .  The  judgment  is  affirmed  without  prejudice  to  the 

fartnrer  without  paying  the  tax   on  act  pro-  SK^liff  i^U\''^re,;S„loT"orw,i.^r^^ 

Tiding  for  the  relief  of  mdigent  Union   sol-  turn  that  may  have  heen  made  by  the  assessor  as  to 

diers   and   sailors,   their  widows  and  minor  hia  business.    Owen,  C.  J.,  and  roUett,  J.,  dissent 
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OLD  CITHOLIC  CHURCH.  The  Old  CathoHo 
Church  originated  in  the  dissent  of  a  portion 
of  the  Romun  Catholic  clergy  of  Germany  from 
the  decree  asserting  the  infallihitity  of  the  Pope 
when  speaking  ex  cathedra^  which  was  pronml- 
gated  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870.  Abont  two 
hundred  of  the  744  bishops  who  attended  the 
Coanoil  refused  to  vote  for  the  decree,  and  a 
nnmber  of  them  asserted  for  a  time  a  deter- 
mination not  to  abide  by  it.  They  were  all, 
however,  ultimately  won  to  obedience ;  and  it 
devolved  upon  Dr.  Ddllinger,  of  the  University 
of  Munich,  who  had  gained  eminence  as  a  the- 
ological writer,  to  give  voice  to  the  sentiment 
of  opposition  within  the  Church  to  the  ^*  Vati- 
can decrees,**  and  to  lead  the  revolt  against  the 
imposition  of  the  dogma.  He  was  supported 
by  his  fellow  professors  in  the  theological  fac- 
ulty at  Munich,  and  by  their  action  a  large  list 
of  signatures  was  obtained  to  a  protest  against 
the  enforcement  of  the  decree,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  A  conference, 
attended  by  five  hundred  members,  prepared 
a  plan  of  action,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  cut 
the  participants  off  from  all  relations  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  Their  professed 
object  was  to  restore  the  Church  to  the  sim- 
plicity which  characterized  the  earlier  centuries 
of  its  history,  as  well  as  to  separate  it  from 
political  influences.  The  organization  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  was  completed  in  1873, 
when  anicles  of  faith  were  agreed  upon,  and 
the  first  bishop.  Bishop  Reinkens,  was  chosen, 
and  afterward  oon.secrated  by  the  Jansenist 
bishop  of  Utrecht.  This  bishop  was  recognized 
by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  the  Church 
received  its  moral  support  for  several  years. 
The  Old  Catholic  Church  now  has  a  regularly 
organized  existence  in  the  Rhine  provinces  of 
Germany  and  in  Switzerland  and  Austria ;  and 
it  is  represented  in  France  by  the  Gallicnn 
Church,  of  which  Henry  Lascelles  Jenner  is 
bishop  pro  tem.^  and  Pdre  Hyacinthe  is  an  ac- 
tive clergyman.  Friendly  relations  and  cor- 
respondence are  maintained  with  the  latter 
branch  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  by  the 
bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States.  The  Old  Catholics  have 
ceased  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
oral  confessions  to  the  priest,  prayers  for  de- 
liverance from  purgatory,  fasting,  and  penance, 
nlthough  they  believe  the  last  two  services  to 
be  Christian  duties.  They  have  disused  the 
service  of  the  mass  in  the  Latin  language,  al- 
though some  of  the  German  clergy  still  prefer 
it.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  synod  in  Grer- 
many,  it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  mass-book 
in  the  German  language,  the  use  of  which  is 
left  optional  with  individual  congregations. 
The  clergy  of  Baden  have  unanimously  re- 
solved to  introduce  this  book,  but  in  Prussia  a 
division  of  opinion  prevails  on  the  subject.  The 
Holy  Communion  is  administered  in  both  kinds 
to  the  laity.  Tbe  incomes  of  the  clergy  are 
fixed,  and  fees — including  those  for  the  serv- 


ices of  marriage,  baptism,  and  burial — ^are  dis- 
pensed with.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  adored  only 
as  an  example  and  as  the  mother  of  the  Lord, 
in  a  service  that  is  so  modified  as  to  exclude 
the  idea  of  worship.  The  Old  Catholic  Church 
was  legally  recognized  in  Austria  in  1878,  and 
now  numbers  in  Vienna  between  2,000  and 
8,000  members,  of  whom  700,  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  are  contributing  members.  It 
has  recently  been  making  great  progress  in 
northern  Bohemia. 

The  Anglican  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lich- 
field, by  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, visited  the  principal  cointnunities  and 
most  influential  divines  of  this  Church  in  Oc- 
tober, bearing  a  commission  to  consider  with 
them  the  relations  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Old  Catholics.  At  Bonn  they 
had  a  conference  with  Bishop  Reinkens  and 
Dr.  Von  Bchnlte,  at  which,  it  is  represented, 
such  an  agreement  of  views  touching  the 
constitutions  and  creeds  of  their  respective 
churches  appeared  to  exist  as  to  encourage 
hopes  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  mission. 
At  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  they  attended  a  con- 
firmation service  performed  by  Bishop  Rein- 
kens. At  Olten,  in  Switzerland,  they  cnn- 
ferred  with  Bishop  Herzog,  and  other  promi- 
nent men  of  the  Swiss  churches,  and  at  Munich 
with  Dr.  Ddllinger  and  Prof.  Friedrich.  At 
Vienna,  October  28,  they  attended,  in  their 
canonical  robes,  the  Old  Catholic  service,  held 
in  tbe  church  which  had  been  given  to  the 
community  by  the  municipal  council  in  com- 
memoration of  the  foundation  of  the  society, 
sixteen  years  previously,  and  witnessed  the 
baptism  of  an  infant  according  to  the  Old 
Catholic  rite.  On  the  next  day  they  conferred 
with  representative  members  of  the  Church  in 
Austria,  among  whom  were  the  president  of 
the  synod,  Herr  Sinnek,  and  Prof.  Reudel,  a 
member  of  the  Austrian  Parliament. 

ONTARIO.  GofemaieHti  —  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Sir  Alexander  Campbell;  Executive 
Council :  Premier  and  Attorney -General,  Oli- 
ver Mowatt;  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands, 
T.  B.  Pardee ;  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
C.  F.  Eraser :  Provincial  Secretary  and  Regis- 
trar, A.  S.  Hardy;  Provincial  Treasurer  and 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  A.  M.  Ross; 
Minister  of  Education,  G.  W.  Ross. 

flBoees. — The  revenue  for  the  year  1886 
was  $4,81 1,876. 9G,  and  the  expenditure  $4,- 
860,642.62. 

CoHBem. — The  following  table  shows  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  province  for  a 
period  of  five  years : 


IMPOSTS. 

azroiTS. 

Ycmr  radia; 
aotk  Jao«  — 

foul  Tain*. 

ValM 

Total  tbIm. 

ValM 

1882 

|41,690J60 
44,666,445 
41.967.215 
89.828,088 
88,060,475 

f  21  n 

83  85 
M  66 
19  80 
18  64 

|40,768s9Sl 
8'2,8»0.019 
2«,«»91,01T 
28.484.781 
S7,08a»868 

$20  75 

1S8S 

18H4 

16  46 
18  24 

1885 

18  78 

18S6 

12  9S 
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The  exports  of  borne  prodnce  and  mannfact- 
nre  for  the  same  period  were  as  follow : 


TEAR. 

TWilvalM. 

ValMpOT 

$18  71 
14  84 
11  68 
18  84 
11  49 

total  Mportk 

1881 

$86,770,168 
89.657,681 
S8,785.05& 
85,471.902 
84,098,581 

40-84 

1S8S 

85  19 

1884 

80  77 

1885 

88-48 

18S6 

38  18 

LcglriatlM.~Tbe  sixth  Legislature  of  the 
province  met  for  its  first  session  on  Feb.  10, 
1887,  the  Mowatt  Government  (Liberal)  being 
supported  hj  a  msjoritj  of  about  22.  The 
Hon.  Jacob  Baxter,  member  for  Haldimand, 
was  elected  Speaker.  The  following  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  : 

That  in  the  opinioii  of  this  House  H  is  ui^ust  to 
other  classes  of  the  oommuni^  who  are  taxed  on  their 
inoomcto  that  the  salariw  of  officials  holding  office  un- 
der the  Ck)vcmmentof  Canada  should  be  exempt  ftom 
municipal  taxation,  and  this  House  regrets  tnat  the 
Dominion  Parliament,  in  the  exercise  of  its  Jurisdic- 
tion under  the  B.  N.  A.  Act,  has  not  passed  any  act 
placiutf,  or  purporting  to  place,  such  salaries  on  the 
same  Tootin/  in  that  rcei>cct  as  this  legislature  has 
placed  the  salaries  of  officials  holding  ofSoe  under  the 
f^vincial  Government. 

An  act  was  passed  to  amend  the  proyinoial 
law  of  libel  (Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  Ch. 
56,  See.  4).  The  act  provides  that  no  action 
for  libel  shall  lie,  unless  the  plaintiff  has  given 
the  defendant  written  notice  complaining  of 
the  libel ;  and  damages  are  restricted  to  actnal 
damages,  provided  the  article  complained  of  is 
published  in  good  faith ;  if  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  believing  it  was  for  the  public  bene- 
fit; if  it  did  not  involve  a  criminal  charge;  if 
the  publication  took  place  in  mistake  or  mis- 
apprehension of  facts,  and  if  a  full  and  fair  re- 
tractation is  made  within  three  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  plaiqtiff^s  notice,  in  as  coaspicn- 
ous  a  place  and  type  as  the  article  complained 
od  The  provisions  of  this  act  are  not  to  apply 
to  a  libel  against  any  candidate  for  public  office 
in  the  province,  unless  the  retractation  is  made 
five  days  before  the  election.  Reports  of  pub- 
lic meetings  are  privileged,  and  also  reports  of 
proceedings  in  courts  of  justice,  unless  defend- 
ant has  refused  to  publish  a  reasonable  letter 
of  explanation  by  plaintiff.  Defendants  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  demand  security 
for  costs,  and  unless  otherwise  directed  by  a 
judge,  a  libel  suit  must  be  ent-ered  in  the  county 
wherein  the  chief  office  of  the  newspaper  or 
the  residence  of  the  plaintiff  is  situated. 

An  act  was  passea  exempting  from  seizure, 
under  any  writ  in  respect  of  which  the  province 
has  legislative  authority,  the  bedding  and  wear- 
ing-apparel of  the  debtor  and  his  family.  Also 
furniture  specified,  not  exceeding  in  value  $150 ; 
fuel  and  provisions  for  the  family  for  thirty 
days,  not  exceeding  $40  in  value;  one  cow, 
six  sheep,  four  hogs,  and  twelve  hens,  not  ex- 
ceeding $75  in  value ;  food  therefor  for  thirty 
days,  and  one  dog.  Also  the  tools,  chattels, 
or  implements  used  in  the  debtor^s  occupation. 


to  the  value  of  $100 ;  and  bees  to  the  extent  of 
fifteen  hives. 

Acts  were  also  passed  appointing  oommis-  • 
sioners  for  the  *^  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls 
Park,*'  etc.«  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  Titles  Act  (Torrens  System)  to  any 
county,  city,  or  town,  if  adopted  by  the  mu- 
nicipfd  council  thereof;  and  providing  for  the 
federation  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
University  College  with  other  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  province. 

WEGON.  SUte  deTfruMit.— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Sylvester  Pennoyer ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Auditor,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  ex  officio^ 
George  W.  McBride;  Treasurer,  George  W. 
Webb ;  Snj»erintendent  of  Public  Instrnctioo, 
£.  B.  If  cEIroy ;  Chief-Ju^ttice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  William  P.  Lord;  Associate  Justices, 
William  W.  Thayer  and  R.  S.  Strahan.  £x- 
joeptthe  Governor  and  Justice  Strahan  these 
officers  are  all  Republicans. 

LeglililiTe  8c8ri««— The  Legislature  was  in 
session  through  January  and  February.  It 
passed  an  act  redistricting  the  State  for  its 
own  members,  an  act  creating  a  railroad  com- 
mission of  two  members,  with  power  to  inves- 
tigate and  regulate  the  management  of  rail- 
roads and  to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to 
them,  and  resolutions  proposing  three  consti- 
tutional amendments  to  be  voted  upon  in  No- 
vember. These  amendments,  whicn  were  first 
proposed  at  the  session  of  1885,  are  given  be- 
low with  the  vote  thereon.  The  appropria- 
tions include  $80,000  for  finishing  and  furnish- 
ing the  State  Capitol,  $56,660  for  additions  and 
repairs  at  the  Insane  Asylum,  $150,000  for 
current  expenses  of  the  asylum,  and  $89,480 
for  general  expenses  of  the  State  Prison.  A 
compulsory  school  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor.   Other  acts  were  as  follow : 

Anthorixinff  oountr  courts  to  build  armories  in  oit- 
ies  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  and  to  provide  for  the 
use  thereof. 

Bequirin);  publication  of  reports  of  county  finances. 

Settling  the  title  to,  and  the  method  of  sale  of, 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  held  by  the  State. 

Dennipi;^  the  duties  of  directors  of  school-districts 
and  of  district  clerks. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Fish  Com- 
misi^ion  to  preserve  and  propagate  salmon  and  other 
food-flshcs. 

Befiinding  to  the  coonties  taxes  paid  by  them  on 
account  of  a  tax  on  mortgafres  assessed  by  the  State, 
which  tax  has  been  decided  illegal. 

To  prevent  frauds  in  obtaining  refristration  of  cat- 
tle and  other  animals,  and  to  punish  giving  false  pedi- 
grees. 

To  protect  live-stock  and  to  compel  railroads  to  pay 
for  stock  killed  or  ii^nred  on  any  untbnced  railroad 
track. 

Providing  a  method  of  procedure  for  ascertaining 
and  establishing  disputed  boundary-lines. 

Authorizing  county  courts  to  construct  county 
roads. 

Defining  vagrancy  and  providing  a  punishment 
therefor. 

Creatiufr  the  office  of  recorder  of  conveyances  in  the 
counties  of  Linn,  Hanon,  Washinirton,  and  Yamhill. 

Dedariuff  that  the  irreducible  school  ftud  of  the 
State  shall  consist  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
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sixteenth  and  thirtv-sixtb  Bections  of  every  townsliip.        At  the  State  University  184  papils  were  etl- 

the  proceeds  of  aJl  escheate  and  forfeitures  to  the  rolled  in  all  departments  dorine  the  year  epd- 

^:  ^' SrS  SS'^sSe^rS^roSThSi'V^^  »«  J-e  so,  the  aver««»  enrollment  being  110, 

poses,  and  all  fntts  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  Stated,  of  which  68  were  males  and  43  females.     A 

and  tne  proceeds  of  the  &00,0O0-aore  grant  of  1841.  law -school  and  a  school   of  mnsio  are  oon- 

Providinff  a  new  law  relative  to  escheats  and  for-  nected   with   the  university.      The  total  ex- 

feitures  to  the  State.  v:„^«,«.^.„  penses  for  the  year  were  $18,286.87,  and  the 

To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  Kindergarten  r  ^ni  kii  erv      'tl    i  *...  •     j     •     ^ 

schools^as  a  part  of  the  pubUo^Mjhool  f^ystem.    ^  in«>nje  $21,511.60.    The  latter  sum  is  derived 

Fixing  the  price  and  the  method  of  sale  of  school,  from  lands  given  by  the  Federal  Government, 

university,  Capitol  building,  internal  Improvement,  private  donations,  and  the  State  tax  of  one 

and  Agricultural  College  lands.  tenth  of  a  mill  for  university  purposes. 

Enacting  a  new  bounty  law  for  killmg  wild  animals.         j    ^        ^  ^^    corner-stone  of  a  new  bnild- 

Revising  the  powers  and  duties  of  county  superm-  .    *"     "?     q/^"    wiu«*-wvwt*^  vi.  «  m^wt   ^^yv. 

tendents  of  schools.  in?  for  the  State  Agncnltural  College  was  laid 

Declarinz  the  first  Saturday  in  June  of  each  year  a  at  Oorvallis.     This  building  is  erected  by  the 

public  holiday,  to  be  known  as  **  Labor  Day."  citizens  of  Benton  County  upon  State  land  and 

Prohibiting  the  sale  or  gift  of  opium,  morphine,  gj^^n  to  the  State.     The  Agricultural  College 

eng-she  or  cooked  opium,  and  hydrate  of  chloral  or  P^„  .  ^„  .    ^^i^^^^^  e5«^^  iqta   «,k^..  k»^  -^ 

ooSune,  by  any  but  regillarly  qiialified  and  licensed  ^^  been  m  existence  since  1870,  when  by  an 

physidans  and  druggists,  and  only  for  the  cure  of  act  of  the  Legislature  it  was  located  at  and 

disease.  made  a  part  of  Corvaliis  College.    Since  that 

Eejrulating  the  practice  of  dentistry  by  creating  a  time  the  State  has  appropriated  biennially  a 

Stote  board  of  ea^mmers  and  requiring  an  pnictition-  ^  ^  amount  which  has   been  expended   by 

era  hereafter  beginnmg  busmess  to  obtain  a  oertiflcatet  .\~    .  otuvuuw   w«iv**   ..«o    w^^u  ^aj/vu.«x*    «/ 

from  suoii  board.  t"®  trustees  of  Corvallis  College,  under  the 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  direction  of  a  State  board,  in  giving  instruc- 

stock  in  each  county  and  giving  him  power  to  sup-  tion  in  agricultural  subjects  at  that  institution, 

press  infectious  diseases  among  domatic  animals  and  3^4  j^  iqqq  ^he  Methodist  Conference,  which 

^^^^r^^SfnTn-^wX^^^^^                       dis-  founded  and  maintained  Corvallis  College,  find^ 
cipline  of  the  Steto  militia.  mg  itself  unable  to  raise  money  for  new  build- 
To  license  and  regulate  the  insurance  business  in  ings,  offered  to  transfer  the  whole  institution  to 
the  State  imd  making  the  Secretary  of  State  exroJMo  the  State  for  the  uses  of  the  State  Agricultural 

'T,sSg^th:s>rrof  Ma^^^^^  ?^"t.  '''"/t.  '"  "^''"^'^jT'^i  '^^^ 

CreatiiS  the  county  of  Wallowa.  Legislature  of  that  year  accepted  the  offer  on 

condition  that  the  friends  of  the  State  institu- 

i1uuMM> — ^The  balance  in  the  State  treasury  tion  should  construct  the  building  which  is 

at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1887  was  $71,-  now  being  erected.    During  the  present  year, 

766.38.    The  estimates  for  1888  anticipate  an  however,    the  Methodists   have   preferred    a 

expenditure  of  $482,709.87  for  general  pur-  claim  that  the  offer  to  the  State  was  not  made 

poses,  which,  after  deducting  the  sum  now  in  by  their  duly  authorized  agents  or  with  their 

the  treasury,  will  require  a  tax  levy  of  four  consent,  and  that  they  still  own  the  Corvallis 

and  nine  tenth  mills.    An  additional  tax  of  property  with  the  new  building  included.   The 

two  tenths  of  a  mill  for  the  State  militia  and  question  is  not  yet  decided.    The  number  of 

one  tenth  of  a  mill  for  the  university  will  in-  students  at  the  State  institution  in  1886-'86 

crease  the  rate  to  five  and  two  tenths  mills,  was  62,  and  the  expenses  $8,470.87. 
The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  the       PeBlteallary. — At  the  close  of  September  there 

State  for  1887  was  over  $84,000,000 ;  in  1886  were  267  prisoners  confined  in  the  State  Peni- 

it  was  $78,776,011.  tentiary.    Of  these,  166  were  engaged  under 

Eduatlrat — ^The  following  is  an  abstract  of  contract  in  foundry  work,  80  in  the  manuf act- 
school  statistics  for  the  school  year  ending  ure  of  bricks,  and  the  remainder  in  various 
March  7,  1887 :  useful  employments.    Their  labor  repays  about 

^  -         ,      ,  -  lialf  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

m^r«V9lTf-rf^^^;*^'Sif8^Tr.°''''"  ,J*r  "T-n*^-The  fishing-. eason  of 

Number  enrolled  during  the  year  in  the  public  1^'  <>°  Columbia  river  was  not  a  success,  and 

schools— males,  27,183 ;  females,  25,842 ;  total,  68,025.  the  decreased  catch  is  taken  as  an  indication 

Average  daily  attendance — nuiles,  18,973 ;  females,  that  the  resources  of  the  river  are  being  ex- 

18^ ;  total,  87,406.  hausted.     Only  856,000  cases   were   packed 

mSer5r5;tXTmf^^^^^  im'  *'° '"""  ^^"?§.^^«rr°'  i^^^^  ^?rr  ^\°  ^  i'^'^ 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools—  an^  197,800  fewer  than  in  1886.     The  value  of 
males,  2,606 :  females,  2,429 ;  totel,  4,934.  the  product  is  estimated  at  $2,124,000.    There 
Number  ofschool-houses  built  during  the  year,  88;  are  engaged  in  this  business  on  the  river  40 
previouslyerected,  1,286;  total,  1,824.  canneries  valued  at  $800,000,    1,400  fishing- 
Average  salaries  paid  teachers  per  month— males,  ,      .    _^_i.u  ahar  ^aa   i  >i/vC      *         -lu  iivl? 
$46.78 :  females,  $84:79.  ^oats  worth  $246,000,  1,400  nets  worth  $440,- 

Numbcr  of  colleges,  8 ;  teachers  employed,  44 ;  pu-  000,  and  Other  apparatus  worth  $200,000  more, 

piU  attending,  809.  making  the  total  investment  over  $1,600,000. 

Receipts:  In  8chc»l-clerks'  hands  at  beginning  of  Jn  the  season  6,000  persons  are  employed. 

^^^i?K^i577o':?tte„t.Jr«^6!?       «.*fl«.-The  f Xwing  figure/  lo.  tl.o 

877.83;  State  fund,  $86,625.20;  rate  bills,  $218,075.79;  Shipments    of   grain  and   other   agncnltural 

other  sources,  $19,187.81 ;  total  receipts,  $669,935.54.  products    from  Portland  for  the   year  end- 
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ing  in  Angnst  as  compared  with  the  preced-  manufacture,  sale,  or  givinff  awaj  of  intozi- 

ing  year :  eating  liquors,  changed  the  date  of  State  elec- 

tions  from  June  to  November,  and  gave  the 

1886»'87.  Legislature  power  to  fix  the  Balariea  of  State 

8,75iiBS  officers,  these  being  now  established  by  the 

520,781  Gonstitation.    Neither  of  these  propositions 

^M^'Si  ^®'*®    successful.     The    prohibitory   amend- 

10K78T  ment,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  in  its  behalf,  failed 

]»SIa  by  7,985  votes,  19,978  votes  being  cast  in  its 

^*^^^  favor  and  27,958  against  it.     The   election 


Wheat,  oenUls . 
Floor,  barreU  . . 
Wool,  ponndH.. 
Ho|iB,  pooiKb . . 
OftU,  oeotals  . . . 
Barlej,  oeaUls . 
Ffauneed,  atekt 


^321,496 

Ml,688 

14,100,718 

4,916.8'i9 

898.151 

127.7A3 

68,4U0 


The  number  of  sheep  in  the  State  at  the  amendment  obtained  19,947  affirmative  and 

last  assessment  was  2,598,029.  22,760  negative  votes,  while  the  salary  amend- 

UmtttMUkmOi  AHMtecalii^Tlie  amendments  ment  found  only  5,998  supporters  to  86,628 

to  be  voted  upon  in  November  prohibited  the  opponents. 


PAPIJA,  or  NEW  GIIHEA.  a  large  island  in  the  const  fever,  and  died.  John  Douglas  was  ap- 
Pacific  Ocean,  lying  north  of  Australia.  The  pointed  temporarily  to  the  post  of  High  Oom- 
southern  coast  is  separated  from  tlie  northern-  missioner.  Afler  the  death  of  Sir  Peter 
most  point  of  Queensland  by  the  Torres  Strait,  Scratchley,  the  South  Australian  Government 
about  90  miles  wide.  The  area  is  estimated  at  withdrew  from  the  agreement  to  contribute  to 
800,000  square  miles.  The  Netherlands  Gov-  the  expense  of  the  administration.  This  was 
ernment  claims  the  western  part  of  the  island  followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  Tas- 
as  far  as  thelilstmeridianeast  from  Greenwich,  mania,  New  Zealand,  and  Western  Australia. 
The  area  of  Dutch  New  Guinea  is  150,765  The  premier  of  Queensland  drew  up  a  plan  by 
square  miles.  The  German  Government  pro-  whicn  he  undertook  to  organize  the  adminis- 
olaimed  a  protectorate  over  the  northern  coast  tration.  The  premiers  of  Victoria  and  New 
east  of  the  Dutch  line  and  over  New  Britain  South  Wales  met  him  at  Sydney  in  the  begin- 
and  other  islands  constituting  the  Bismarck  ning  of  Mar,  1886,  and  agreed  to  his  plan. 
Archipelago  on  Dec.  17,  1884.  The  area  of  The  sum  of  £15,000  annually  is  contributed  by 
Kaiser  Wilhelm^s  Land  in  Papua  is  70,800  the  three  colonies  in  equal  shares,  and  will  be 
square  miles,  and  that  of  the  islands  of  the  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Queensland, 
Bismarck  Archipelago  18,150  square  miles,  which  wiU  direct  the  administration.  The 
Both  are  under  the  administration  of  the  G^r-  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  to  be  con- 
roan  New  Guinea  Company.  The  population  centrated  in  the  hands  of  a  crown  administra- 
of  German  New  Guinea  is  109,000;  that  of  tor.  No  purchase  of  land  is  allowed  to  be 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  which  embraces  all  the  made  by  private  persons  except  from  the  Gov- 
islands  lying  between  141^  and  154^  east  longi-  ernment  or  from  persons  who  have  obtained 
tude  and  between  8^  south  latitude  and  tne  their  titles  from  the  Government.  Trading 
equator,  is  188,000.  By  virtae  of  the  Delimit-  with  the  natives  in  arms,  ammunition,  or  in- 
ation  Convention  concluded  between  England  toxicating  liquors  is  prohibited.  The  enlist- 
and  Grermany  on  April  6,  1886,  a  part  of  the  ment  of  Laborers  is  allowed  only  under  Govern- 
Solomon  Islands  are  also  included  m  the  G^r-  ment  supervision.  The  administrator  will  act 
man  boundaries.  The  German  islands  of  the  under  tne  instructions  of  the  governor  of 
group  have  an  area  of  8,4(0  square  miles  and  Queensland.  The  arrangement  whereby 
contain  about  80,000  inhabitants.  The  south-  Queensland  guarantees  the  expenses  is  to  re- 
em  coast  of  Papua  was  formerly  annexed  by  main  in  force  five  years. 
Great  Britain  on  Nov.  18,  18'^4.  The  eastern  Geraai  Hew  Mmmu — The  New  Guinea  Corn- 
extremity  of  Papua  and  the  Luisiad  group  and  pany  in  Berlin  fitted  out  an  expedition,  which 
other  islands  were  annexed  to  the  British  sailed  from  Hamburg  on  Feb.  8,  1886,  for  the 
dominions  in  January,  1885.  The  area  of  the  thorough  exploration  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land 
British  possessions  in  Papua  and  the  adjacent  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  for  the  es- 
islands  is  88,460  square  miles,  and  the  popula-  tablishment  of  plantations  and  factories.  The 
tion  229,100.  leader  of  the  expedition  was  Dr.  Schrader,  of 

British  Hew  CrilMi* — ^The  British  Government,  Hamburg.    In  the  German,  as  well  as  in  the 

after  the  protectorate  was  proclaimed  over  English    possessions,   the    sale   of   fire-arms. 

Southeastern  New  Guinea,  appointed  Sir  Peter  ammunition,  and  spirituous  liquors  is  forbidden. 

Scratchley  High  Commissioner.  He  spent  sev-  The  Russian  naturalist  Nicholas  de  Miklouho 

eral  months  in  endeavoring  to  induce  the  gov-  Maclay  has  resided  many  years  on  the  shore  of 

emments  of  the  Austridian  colonies  to  contrib-  Astrolabe  Bay,  northwest  of  the  district  which 

ute  to  the  expenses  of   the  administration,  the  Germans  intend  immediately  to  colonize. 

They  finally  agreed  to  raise  £16,000  per  annum  and  within  the  territory  conceded  to  Germany 

for  the  purpose.    As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  in  the  arrangement  with  GreiU;  Britdn.    The 

Papua  the  Commissioner  was  attacked  with  natives  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Croinlles 
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and  Gape  King  William  looked  apon  Maclaj  a  decree  admitting  for  circulation,  on  a  par 
aa  their  protector,  and  obeyed  bim  as  a  ruler,  with  Paraguayan  silver  dollars,  the  silver  dol- 
When  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  lars  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  Cliili,  Bolivia, 
summer  of  1886,  he  endeavored  to  induce  the  Peru,  and  Mexico,  and  also  the  five* franc  pieces 
Russian  Government  to  assert  a  claim  to  this  of  France,  Belgium,  aud  Italy  that  weigh  26 
district  on  the  ground  of  prior  possession.  It  grains  and  are  900  fine, 
had  been  visited  by  Russian  men-of-war,  which  Pwtal  Service. — ^The  number  of  items  of  mail- 
surveyed  the  two  harbors.  Port  Alexis  and  matter  reached  804,617  in  1886,  180,740  being 
Port  Gonstantine,  and  the  islands  ott  the  coast  forwarded  in  the  interior,  81,030  having  been 
in  1871  and  1883.  A  project  for  the  coloniza-  received  from  abroad,  and  92,847  sent  abroad, 
tionof  this  legion  was  discussed  in  Russia,  and  The  receipts  were  $7,778,  and  the  expenses, 
many  young  men  were  desirous  of  embarking  $14,621. 

in  the  enterprise,  but  the  Russian  Government  Telegraiilis. — A  telegraph-line  runs  beside  the 

refrained  from  interference  with  the  rights  track  of  the  Asuncion- Villa  Rica  Railroad,  a 

asserted  by  Germany.  distance  of  152  kilometres,  and  tia  Paso  de  la 

FAIUGIIAT,  a  republic  in   Sooth   America.  Patria,  Paraguay  is  linked  to  the  world^s  ca- 

According  to  the  census  of  1886,  the  white  ble  system. 

population  was  300,000 — 170,000  females  and  CMiMene.— The  merchandise  imported  into 

180,000    males.     There    are    besides,   60,000  Paraguay  in  1886  was  valued  at  $1,621,000 

semi-civilized  Indians  and  70,000  wild  Indians,  worth,  compared  with  $1,524,000  the  previous 

The  number  of  foreigners  permanently  settled  year,  while  the  exports  were  $1,571,000  and 

in  the  country  was  shown  to  be  abont  9,000,  $1,493,000   respectively.     Ghief   among   the 

of  whom  1,500  were  Italians,  5,000  Argentines,  products  exported  in  1886  were:  Tobacco,  5,- 

600  Brazilians,  300  French,  550  Germans,  and  306,000  kilogrammes ;  yerba  matd,  or  Paraguay 

100  Englishmen.    The  German  population  in-  tea,  4,508,000    kilogrammes;    hides,    81,000; 

creases  rapidly.    In  1886  Asuncion,  the  capi-  oranges,  25,000,000;   and  cabinet- wood,  151, 

tal,  had  25,000  inhabitants;   Villa  Rica  had  281  metres. 

11,000;    Gaazapa,   9,000;    Villa  Goncepcion,  Rallrwds. — In  November  the    Paraguayan 

8,000;  Villa  San  Pedro^  H,000;  Luqne,  8.000;  Legislature  passed  a  bill  empowering  the  Gov- 

Garapegna,  8,000 ;  San  Estanislas,  7,000 ;  Ita-  ernment  to  sell  to  William  iStewart  the  Asun- 

ffn£,  6,000;  Ita,  6,000;  Paraguari,  5,000 ;  Villa  cion- Villa  Rica  Railway  for  $2,100,000  gold. 

Ilumaiti,  4,205 ;  Villa  Pilar,  8,621 ;  and  Ja-  The  purchaser  engages  to  extend  the  line  to 

guaron,  8,106.  Villa  Encarnaclon,  and  on  the  cost  of  construc- 

GeTenuieat — The  President  is  Gen.  P.  Esco-  tion  of  this  extension,  at  the  rate  of  $30,000 
bar,  elected  Nov.  25,  1886.  His  Gabinet  was  per  kilometre,  the  Government  is  authorized 
composed  of  the  following  ministers:  Secre-  to  guaranteed  per  cent,  interest  for  twenty 
tary  of  the  Interior,  Gol.  Mesa;  Foreign  Af-  years.  When  this  extension  is  in  running 
fairs,  Dr.  B.  Aceval;  Finance,  A.  Gafiete;  order,  the  operating  expenses  are  estimated  to 
Jastice  and  Public  Worship,  M.  Maciel ;  and  amount  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings. 
War,  Gol.  Duarte.  The  United  States  Charge  The  remarkably  prosperous  condition  of  the 
^Affaires  for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  resident  country  has  enconragea  the  Legislature  to  an- 
at  Montevideo,  is  John  E.  Bacon ;  the  Ameri-  thorize  the  Government  to  push  railway  enter- 
can  Gonsul  at  Asuncion  is  Frank  D.  Hill.  The  prise,  and  a  bill  was  passed,  on  September  28, 
Paraguayan  Gonsul -General  at  New  York  is  decreeing  that  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  be 
Rafael  R.  Barthold;  Gonsul  at  San  Francisco,  constructed,  which,  starting  from  the  right 
Petrus  J.  Van  Loben  Sels ;  Gonsul- General  in  bank  of  Paraguay  river,  are  to  traverse  the 
the  United  States,  John  Stewart.  Ghaco,  aud  have  their  terminus  at  a  point  of 

Amy  and  Navy. — ^The  effective  strength  of  the  junction  on  the  northwestern  frontier  of  Para- 
permanent  army  is  reduced  to  500  men ;  in  gaay  and  Bolivia ;  plans  to  be  submitted  to  the 
an  emergency  the  National  Guard  is  enrolled.  Government  within  two  years  from  the  date 
The  navy  consists  of  three  small  steamers.  of  passage  of  the  bill.    The  law  establishes  the 

Floaaees. — On  Jan.  1,  1887,  the  home  debt  principle  of  absolute  right  of  expropriation 

had  been  redaced  to  $179,435  through  the  op-  of  all  the  land  necessary  on  the  line, 

orations  of  a  sinking  fund,  created  by  sales  of  Geraaa-PangaayaB  Treaty. — A  treaty  of  com- 

Sublic  lands  and  the  levying  of  10  per  cent,  ad-  merce  and  navigation  was  signed  between 
itional  customs  duties.  The  converted  foreign  Germany  and  Paragaay  in  1887,  containing, 
debt,  bearing  successively  2,  8,  and  4  per  cent,  similar  tx>  the  one  concluded  with  Great  Brit- 
interest,  amoants  to  $4,250,000.  In  exchange  ain  in  1886  and  with  Spain  and  Portugal  pre- 
fer unpaid  coupons  of  the  old  foreign  indebt-  viously,  the  ^^  most-favored-uation  "  clause, 
ednesa,  a  145-acre  land-warrant  is  delivered  for  with  this  reservation,  however,  that  Germany 
every  £100  in  cnur^ous.  waives  the  privileges  conceded  to  the  Brazilian 
The  income  of  the  republic  in  1886  was  $1,-  province  of  Matto  Grosso  by  treaty  as  long  as 
531,802,  and  the  outlay,  $1,377,756.  The  reve-  they  are  not  granted  to  a  third  nation.  Fur- 
nue  derived  from  customs  was  $844,218,  as  thermore,  Article  III  of  the  treaty  grants  Ger- 
oompared  with  $769,000  in  1885.  man  consuls  the  right  to  perform  the  cere- 
Durihg  the  summer  the  Govt;mment  issued  mony  of  marriage  within  their  district  in  cases 
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in  which  both  the  applicants  are  German.    The  inhabitants ;  the  District  of  Columbia  comes 

treaty  has  been  made  for  ten  years,  and  if,  next  with  one  to  845  inhabitants ;  Massachn- 

npon  its   tennination,  neither    party  should  setts  is  next  with  one  to  960  inhabitants,  and 

have  signiOed  its  wish  of  non-renewaJ,  it  is  to  Mississippi  bringn  np  the  rear  with  one  patent 

remain  operative  for  another  twelvemonth.  to  every  26,146  inhabitants.    Of  foreign  conn- 

CilSBiiiflsi>  —  Dr.  Bern  hard  Forster,  who  tries,  England  took  out  500  patents ;  Germany, 
emigrated  to  Paraguay  some  years  ago,  invites  291 ;  France,  122,  while  Corea,  Finland,  Ja- 
German  emigration  to  a  tract  of  land  secured  pan,  Luxemburg,  the  Argentine  Republic,  New- 
by  him,  containing  about  680  square  kilome-  foundland,  Syria,  Victoria,  and  the  West  Indies 
tres.  The  settlement  is  named  New  Germa-  are  credited  with  but  one  apiece, 
nia.  Under  the  title  of  New  Bordeaux,  a  iuial  B^trt — The  Commissioner  of  Patents 
French  colony  is  about  to  be  founded  between  issued  his  annual  report  under  the  date  of  Jan. 
the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Bermejo,  in  the  re-  81,  1888;  it  appears  in  the  *' Official  Gazette" 
gion  known  as  the  Chaoo  Alto  Peruano.  The  of  Feb.  7.  It  is  of  rather  greater  length  than 
following  is  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  contract  usual,  and  eml)odies  many  sugge>tions  for 
that  has  to  be  signed  in  France  before  the  amendments  of  the  statutes.  It  is  interesting 
emigrant  receives  his  passage:  **I  bind  my-  to  note  that  he  states  that  he  needs  no  ad- 
self,  on  arriving  at  my  destination,  to  labor  ditional  force  to  do  the  work ;  he  only  appeab 
and  cultivate  the  ground  that  shall  be  given  to  for  more  room  and  better  office  facilities, 
me  by  deed,  although  it  will  not  pass  defini-  Tte  IitenuttltMl  Data  fer  the  Prttecttra  ef  !■- 
tively  into  my  posession  until  I  shall  have  re-  dastilal  Fntfotj* — ^The  Senate  of  the  United 
turned  to  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  from  States  on  March  2, 1887,  agreed  that  this  coun- 
my  crops,  the  cost  of  my  passage  [$66  in  sil-  try  should  become  a  member  of  the  Industrial 
ver],  and  the  seeds,  instruments,  cattle,  etc..  Union.  Later,  on  June  11, 1887,  the  convention 
that  may  be  advanced  to  me."  The  Govern-  was  proclaimed  by  tlie  President.  The  idea  of 
ment  of  Paniguay,  at  the  same  time,  binds  the  Union  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Postal 
itself  to  furnish  a  house,  tools,  seeds,  etc.,  and  Union ;  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  patent  prac- 
provistons  for  at  least  eight  months.  The  tice  among  nations,  and  to  do  away  with  in- 
amount  so  advanced  will  bear  no  interest,  and  terfering  clauses  and  statutes.  It  includes  nine- 
the  colonists  will  pay  no  taxes.  Only  in  the  teen  articles,  affecting  inventions  and  trade- 
event  of  their  possessions  being  menaced  will  marks.  It  so  happens  that  the  present  statutes 
they  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  their  defense,  of  the  United  States  are  such  as  to  prevent  any, 

PATENTS.  StetlBtlcB. — ^The  following  statistics  except  the  most  trivial  effect,  from  following 

show  the  extent  of  the  business  of  the  United  upon  the  adoption  of  the  treaty.    The  subject 

States  Patent-Office  for  the  year  1887 :  will  be  found  discussed  at  length  in  ''  History  of 

T«*«i  «i«.i«*.  i^\                                   11  iii^w  an  **^®  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of 

TSSl^itSi\::;::;.::;:;:;::::::::::;;''%4^  industrial  Property,"  by  Patem-office  Exam- 

^,,^^ ,  iner  F.  A.  Seeley,  published  under  the  direction 

Becdpu  oTtr  ttcpenditares Vtiom  9S  ^f  ^^  Commissioner  of  PatenU.    Washington, 

Amoimt  in  trearaxy  to  ci%dit  of  oOloe  Jaanary  Government  Printing-Office,  1K87.    Reference 

v'^d^r  ••;■•••,•  ui; •^•Sl'fSJi  ^ay  »!«>  be  made  to  the  "Official  Gazette," 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  business  comments  thereon, 

of  the  Patent-Office :  Number  of  applications  The  CsBaMtMnhlpi — The  office  of  Patent 

for  patents  for  inventions,  84,420;  number  of  Commissioner  becoming  vacant  by  the  resigna- 

appiioations  for  patents  for  designs,   1,041 ;  tion  of  the  Hon.  Martin  V.  Montgomery,  the 

number  of  applications  for  rei.^sues  of  patents.  President  in  April,  1887,  appointed  to  the  po- 

152 ;  total  number  of  applications  relating  to  sition  the  Hon.  Benton  J.  Hall,  of  Iowa.    The 

patents,  85,618.      Number  of  caveats  filed,  new  incumbent  was  born  at  Mount  Vernon, 

2,622;  number  of  applications  for  registration  Ohio,  in  1885,  and  graduated  at  Miami  Uni- 

of  trade-marks,  1,282;  number  of  applications  versity  in  1855.    He  commenced  the  practice 

for  registration  of  labels,  686 ;  number  of  dis-  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  Mr.  J.  0.  Hall, 

claimers  filed,  9;  number  of  appeals  on  the  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  his  day  regarded  as 

merits,  941 ;  total,  5,640;  total  number  of  appli-  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  the  State.    Mr.  Hall 

cations  requiring  investigation  and  action,  41,-  is  the  second  commissioner  from  that  State. 

153.    Number  of  patents  issued,  including  de-  Mr.  Montgomery,  his  predecessor  in  office,  was 

signs,  21,378;  number  of  patents  reissued,  99 ;  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

numberof  trade-marks  registered,  1,188;  nutn-  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  succeed 

ber  of  labels  registered,  880;    total,  22,990.  Justice  MacArthur,  who  retired.    This  court 

Number  of  patents  expired  during  the  year,  has  jurisdiction  over  patents  on  appeal  from 

12,157;  number  of  patents  withheld  for  non-  the  Commissioner's  decisions, 

payment  of  final  fee,  8,044 ;  number  of  patents  litlgatlM* — Various  important  decisions  have 

issued  to  foreigners,  1,466;  number  of  patents  been  reached  in  the  Federal  courts.    The  Gov- 

isaued  to  citizens  of  tlie  United  States,  19,912.  emment  has  met  with  two  reverses  in  a  suit 

Among  the  States,  Connecticut  leads  the  list  brought  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 

to  inventiveness  with  one  patent  to  every  790  States  to  annul  the  Bell  telephone  patent  of 
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1876.     Botli  were  on  demnrrer.    See  **  Official  Pfctwiti— Fourteen  years  is  the  tenn  of  an  English  mt- 

Gazette,"  xxxvii,  1,287;  and  xli,  123,  for  text  ^m,  and,  although  said  patent  ceases  to  be  in  ^roe 

^M  J !«L«„      \i!v-..Jl-.T,;L  «^  ^»J«;^.  k«<.  K«««  **ter  throe  years  from  its  date,  if  the  stamp-duty  is 

of  decisions.  Mewi while  no  decision  has  been  ^^t  paid,  it  bnly  operates  by  limitation  upon*an  aiteiw 
rendered  by  the  United  btates  Sanreme  Court  granted  Uiuted  States  patent  as  a  patent  for  fourteen 
in  the  five  appealed  cases  in  which  argaments  years.  Pallard  ««.  Bruno,  xxxviii,  900. 
from  all  points  of  attack  were  made  against  the  ^  OwnWiiatlwi  01«imi  to  bs  vaUd  mait  ooftr  Opeiatife 
same  patent.  The  patent  expires  by  natural  OnwtrootloM,-- W  here  a  claim  m  a  patent  is  lor  a  oom- 
,.  .;  1j  .  XV  V  '  '  M  ^  oAo  riM-  bmation  of  several  elements,  and  it  appears  m  evi- 
hmitation  in  the  beginning  of  1893.  1  he  corre-  ^ence  that  the  combination  is  inoperative  without  the 
sponding  patent  has  been  canceled  in  Austria  addition  of  another  element,  such  claim  is  void.  Tar- 
as  far  as  reference  to  telephones  is  concerned,  rant ««.  Duluth  Lumber  Company,  xxxiz,  1.425. 
The  court  found  that  it  embodied  scientiec  PflUlo  Uie.-A  use  of  an  invention  prior  to  appliai. 
-.-:^^:-vi««  ».i.:^u  *-^  .,.»^«4>».«4-«ki^  u-  *u^  a«o  tion  can  not  be  considered  experimental  when  the 
principles  which  are  unpatentable  by  the  Aus-  subsequent  completion  of  the  invStion  added  nothing 
tnan  law.  A  decision  handed  down  by  the  to  its  patentable  quality.  International  Tooth-Crown 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  Nov.  14  de-  Company  ««.  Bichmond  ti  aZ.,  xxziz,  1,650. 
dares  the  famous  driven-well  patent,  granted  ,  OoMteiiotion  of  (Balnsr-Claims  must  be  construed 
to  Nelson  W.  Green,  to  be  jnvdid  on  a«H,ant  ^^  ^^Jj^g^f,  -^,tv  £arhc'rig«?fjJ? 
of  prior  use,  and  the  decision  was  confirmed  pioyfiT  Patent  Clothing  Company  w.  Glover,  xl, 
on  a  later  motion  for  a  reheanng  of  the  case.  i,iS5. 

A  Circuit  Court  decision  by  Judge  Shiras  in  Evikiiod  to  pnve  VikaAfj  of  IsTontion.— To  antedate 

Iowa,  rendered  about  the  beginning  of  Jan-  a  patent  by  evidence  of  an  earUer  machine  such  evi- 

nary  1888,  declare,  the  equally  famous  barbed-  t^X^^^^X^t^^i'^orZ^^^ 

wire-fence  patent^  No.  157,124,  granted  to  J.  bsbom  w.  Glazier,  xl,  1,187. 

F.  Glidden,  invalid  on  account  of  prior  use.  Bsfoiiptioii  of  Ftooesi  m  AppUoatkaL— Description  of 

The  latter  case  has  been  appealed  to  the  Su-  &  process  in  an  application  for  a  machine  patent  does 

preme  Court.    These  two  decisions  mark  the  not  constitute  an  abandonment  or  dedication  to  the 

i.-     i.i  -     ^             •—       A     4.   S-.4,        •         T--  publicof  such  process,  80  as  to  estop  them  ventorftx)m 

extinction  of  very  important  interests.     Im-  JiubsequenUy  obtaining  apatent  fof  the  process  if  ap- 

mense  sums  of  money  had  been  spent  on  liti-  plied  tor  in  two  years.    Eastern  Paper  Bag  Company 

gating  them,  and,  although  they  are  now  an-  v».  Standard  Paper  Bas  Comoany,  xli,  281. 

nulled  practically,  they  have  in  their  life  filled  Eftot,  of  LbnTtatln  Impoiea  by  Pateat-Offio^-It  is 

an  important  place  in  the  history  of  inventions.  Sj^V^tthrmSSn^  rh'etlTnMTte^n?: 

An  important  action  in  extending  a  patent  has  office.    It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  did  so  limit  hun- 

been   taken   by  Congress.     The  Forty-ninth  self.    Toepfer  m.  Goctx,  zli,  988. 
Congress  granted  a  petition  of  Mrs.  Henrietta 

H.  Cole,  of  New  York,  authorizing  an  ezten-  InYOitlMfl. — ^The  following  list  comprises  a 
sion  of  her  patent  for  a  fiating-machine,  dated  few  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  de- 
June  12,  1866.  It  had  ezpir^  in  1883.  The  vised  for  the  more  homely  and  familiar  walks 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  after  hearing  evi-  of  life.  Few  persons  appreciate  the  enor- 
dence,  granted  an  extension  of  seven  years  from  mous  number  of  patents  that  are  annually  is- 
June  12, 1883.  This  is  a  very  rare  grant  under  sued.  A  list  even  of  one-tenth  of  those  really 
the  present  system.  When  the  term  of  patents  deserving  mention  would  far  exceed  available 
was  extended  from  a  limit  of  fourteen  to  one  space.  The  following,  therefore,  should  be 
of  seventeen  years,  it  was  thought  that  exten-  regarded  as  suggestive  rather  than  comprehen- 
sions, formerly  provided  for  in  the  statutes,  sive.  Those  who  are  interested  will  find  in  the 
would  no  longer  be  needed.  ^^  Patent-Office  Gazette  "  a  full  descriptive  list 

Revised  OaMlteiflm  of  InveitlMU. — The  revised  which  presents  an  adequate  idea  of  American 

classification  of  inventions  will  be  found  sum-  fertility  of  invention. 

marized  in  the  supplement  to  the  ^*  Official  Ga-  C»fte  aalrlig.  —  Among  the  new  inventions 

zette''  of  Jan.  4,  1887,  xxxvii,  1.    It  also  gives  that  may  prove  of  advantage  to  housekeepers 

the  names  of  the  chief  examiners.  is  a  contrivance  known  as  a  ^*  percolator,'* 

Crart  DechlMik — Below  will  be  found  a  few  though  the  term  does  not  accurately  describe 

points  made  in  court  decisions  during  the  year  its  operation./  It  consists  of  a  small  cage  or 

1887.    The  references  are  to  volume  and  page  basket  of  perforated  tin  or  of  fine  wire-gauze 

of  the  *'  Official  Gazette  ^'  of  the  United  States  attached  to  an  air-tight  tin  float.    The  float 

Patent-Office :  forms  a  sort  of  cover  for  the  cage  and  is  easily 

Oonrtniotioii  of  Pat«its.-There  may  be  many  ways  detachable  therefrom.    A  bent  wire  at  the  top 

of  effecting  a  desired  result,  but  every  patent  must  ^'  ^°^  "<^*t  serves  as  a  nanaie.     1  be  tmoly- 

rest  upon  its  mechanical  devices  therefcr.     Steam  ground  oofifee,  as  much  as  required,  is  placed 

Gauge  and  Lantern  Company  c«.  St.  Louis  Railway  in  the  cage,  and  the  whole  is  then  lowered  into 

Supplies  Manufacturing  Company,  xxxviii,  107.  ♦>,«  wfltAr       Th*^  flojit  IrAAna  thfl  AnflpAA  nflAr 

Kattor  Exdoded  l7Aiumd]ncat.l^A  patentee  having,  :?!      !i       J  ♦!         \       ^i?      !u      k  ir^? 

in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Patent-  f"«  surface  Of  the  water  where  the  ebullition 

Office,  excluded  by  amendment  certain  matter  from  is  most  violent,  and  the  Strength  is  very  quickly 

his  original  speclflcation,  is  not  at  liberty  to  insist  extracted.     Fig.  1  shows  a  common  tin  coffee- 

upon  a  construction  of  his  patent,  which  will  include  pot  with  the  side  cot  away  and  the  percolator 

what  he  was  expressly  required  to  abandon  and  dis-  fl^^*.:-,.,   :„    ^.u^  ™«*^.       n«.ff«.-^«,«u^«»   k^^^ 

avow  in  it    (In  Supreme:  Court).    Sutter  w.  Bobin-  floating  m  the  water.      Coffee-makers  have 

son.  xxxviii,  230.  irom  time  immemorial  resorted  to  methods 

dbot  of  BngUsh  Patent  on  Duration  of  United  Ststee  similar  in  principle,  tying  the  coffee  loosely  in 


thin  cambric  or  pladng  it  in  tlie  fHrnillar  little 
ipheni>&l  wire-ganze  receptscles  that  are  to  be 
foDDd  ia  every  hardware  shop.  These,  how- 
erer,  have  the  diiadvanlage  of  Binkin)(  as  soon 
as  the  coffee  becomeH  wat«r-»oaked,  while  the 
percolator  floats  till  the  process  is  completed, 
and  can  be  easily  lifted  oot  of  the  water  before 


of  the  length  of  the  tube  acts  npon  a  lever, 


which  in  tarn  ope 


)rclo«esa  valvt 


If  damper 


ike-pipe.  The  neccseary  resnlt  is 
obvioas.  When  the  Are  is  bnrning  fiercely  the 
tube  expands  to  it«  greatest  length,  a  small 
fraction  of  an  inch,  bnt  enongh  almost  or  qnite 
to  oloM  the  damper  according  to  adjustment. 
As  tlie  heat  moderates  the  tube  contracts,  auU 
the  damper  opens  increasing  the  draught  and 
tending  to  maintain  the  temperatnre.  An  in- 
genious and  simple  coutrivance  renders  it  easy 
to  adjust  the  connections  so  that  the  machinery 
will  act  when  a  certain  desired  temperature  is 
retched.  Of  course  such  a  device  can  only 
approximate  perfectioD.  No  femace  will  give 
out  an  onvaryiDg  amount  of  heat  for  an  indef- 


the  beverage  reaches  the  stage  of  bitterneas. 
By  means  of  tliis  device  coffee  can  be  made  as 
well  in  a  covered  tin  cup,  pail,  or  a  stew-pan 
as  in  a  regular  strainer.  Those  who  object  to 
boiled  coffee  need  perhaps  to  be  told  that  it  is 
objectionable  only  when  improperly  boiled.  If 
rightly  done,  as  is  easy  with  this  contrivance, 
the  beverage  is  equal  to  the  best  filtered  coffee. 
Beat  Bqralat*r<— Several  devices  have  been 
introduoed  within  a  few  years  designed  tc 
maintain  at  an  even  temperature  the  air  of 
hoQses  heated  by  furnaces.  Some  of  Ihera  are 
adjustable  Iry  a  thermometer  suspended  perhaps 
in  the  sitting-room  of  the  bouse  and  operated 
by  electric  connectiDn  with  the  draught  of  the 
furnace.  Tiie  most  simple  and  practical  appears 
to  be  an  antcraatio  governor  which  is  operated 
by  direct  mechanical  action  resulting  from  the 
eipausion  and  contraction  of  a  brass  tube  pass- 
ingjust  above  the  flre-bci  of  the  furnace.  Tt 
con  be  readily  placed  in  any  henter,  fixed  or 
portable.  The  upper  part  of  a  portable  furnace 
ia  shown  in  Fie.  2  as  being  easy  of  lllostration. 
The  outer  Jacket  being  cat  away  the  tube, 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  is 
seen  extending  acroiw  the  interior  space.  At 
tlie  front  it  is  fitted  with  a  small  register  for 
the  admission  of  more  or  le^s  air,  and  the  rear 
end  extends  beyond  the  Jacket  toward  the 
smoke-pipe.  Just  outride  the  Jacket  it  oonneota 
with  a  small  iron  box  containing  nicely  ai^nsted 
multiplying  wheels,  so  that  a  slight  alteration 


Inite  IJme  without  personal  care,  but  inch  an 
attachment  as  this  redaors  to  a  minimum  the 
neceasity  of  constantly  watching  the  fire  and 
frequently  altering  the  dranghta  and  dampers. 
Oil  VmtL — Another  really  admirable  invention 
of  the  year  was  the  fuel-cartridge,  so  called. 
As  supplied  to  the  dealers  it  is  packed  in  a 
■mall  tin  pail  holding  perhaps  about  a  pint  and 
a  half,  and  fitted  with  a  cover.  The  cartridge 
itself  as  shown  in  Fig.  S  is  a  cylinder  of  rather 
coarse  and  heavy  iron-wire  netting,  the  meshes 
being  perhaps  one  fourth  of  an  inch  square. 
The  ends  of  the  cylinder  are  closed  by  circular 
disks  nf  cast-iron,  perforated  with  small  holes, 
and  the  upper  one  fitted  with  raised  handles 
into  which  an  ordinary  stuve-poker  can  be 
hooked  for  convenience  of  titling.  The  inside 
of  tbe  cylinder  is  closely  packed  with  a  fibrous 
mnterial,  presumably  asbestos.  The  cartridge 
can  be  used  in  any  stove  that  has  a  damper  in 
the  smoke-pipe.  When  a  fire  is  wanted  the 
cartridge  is  placed  in  the  little  tin  pail  in  which 
it  came,  or  one  of  like  size  if  that  has  been  lost, 
and  kerosene-oil  of  good  quality  is  poured  in 
until  the  cartridge  is  covered.  In  two  or  three 
minutes  the  material  inside  of  the  cartridge 
will  have  absorbed  all  the  kerosene.  A  piece 
of  paper  is  then  placed  in  the  stove,  the  car- 
tridge is  taken  up  with  the  poker  and  placed 


aod  barn  ffith  vigor  for  a  full  bonr.  After 
fallj  ignited  the  front  draoghta  of  the  stove  are 
olosed,  and  the  fire  regalated  bj  mesos  of  the 
daraper  id  the  smoke-pipe.  If  the  latter  is 
closed  too  tigbtl;  smoke  will  isaae  tbrongb  the 
cracks  of  the  stove  and  at  onoe  notify  the  at- 
teadant  that  more  dranfcht  ia  reanin^d.  The 
onrtridge  can  not  be  recharged  with  oil  nntil  it 
has  cooled  olf,  so  that  if  a  continiions  &re  is  to 
be  maintained  two  or  more  cartridges  most  be 
used,  BO  that  while  one  ie  burning  the  others 


contuns  oiidee  of  drooiiitiin  and  lanthannin. 
The  excess  liquid  is  reiuoved  bj  preMure  and 
the  cotton  bamed  out,  leavintc  a  fragile  iDcom- 
buHtible  mantle  of  a  pure  white  enbetance, 
which  becomes  highly  inoandescent  when  tlie 
gas  is  lighted,  and  maintains  this  propert;  in- 
definitelj'  and  without  any  apparent  lou.    £z- 


mB7  be  cooling.  Apparently  there  Is  no  poscd- 
bilit;  of  explosion  or  of  other  danger  from  the 
use  of  oil  in  this  shape,  nnless  indeed  some 
hopelessl;  stapid  domestic  shoald  attempt  to 
refill  the  cartridge  bj  poaring  oil  apon  it  while 
it  is  lighted,  as  is  her  frequent  custom  in  quick- 
ening the  kitchen-fire.  It  is  proper  to  sn;  that 
some  cartridges  are  in  the  market  which  are 
filled  with  an  absorbent  of  inferior  f^'ade. 
Where  good  material  is  used  the  cartridge  is 
practicably  in  destructible,  and  its  iisefulneas 
wherever  or  whenever  continuoos  heat  is  not 


required,  is  evident. 

Ihpt«t«1  CM-Banm. — In  tliese  d&ya,  when 
the  introduction  of  electric  lights  threatens  to 
enpersede  tbe  ordinary  use  of  gas,  improvements 
in  burners  are  important.  The  boroer  shown 
Id  Fig.  i  is  (if  foreign  origin,  the  invention  of 
Dr.  Auer  Von  ff  elsbach.  It  is  an  improvement 
on  the  well-known  Bansen  barner,  conaiating 
of  a  mantle  or  case  passed  over  the  burner  and 
suspended  by  a  wire  frame  shown  in  the  illns- 
tration.  The  mantle  is  woven  upon  a  stocking- 
loom  and  impregnated  with  a  solution  whose 
precise  constituents  are  kept  secret  but  which 


perimenta  show  an  illnminating  power  of  16'S 
candles  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  nnder  a  prcMore 
involving  an  expenditore  of  9'36  cubio  feet  of 
gas  per  hour  (about  0'90  of  an  inch),  and  yield- 
ing a  light  equal  to  7*88  candles  per  cnbio  foot 

laprevel  (Ht-Baner. — In  the  same  direction  is 
the  Lncigen,  snccessfiilly  exhibited  in  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  I^ondon.  The  method  of  prodn^Dg 
this  light  lies  in  forming  an  intimate  mixtare 
of  air  and  minutely  divided  oil-particles  yield- 
ing a  flame  of  extraordinary  brightneaa.  It  re- 
quires the  aid  of  a  simple  mechanism  worked 
by  a  small  supply  of  compressed  air,  and  the 
flame  is  controlled  by  means  of  a  lap  or  fanoet. 
The  light  Is  prodoMd  by  the  oombnstion  of 
crude  and  waste  oils,  costing  by  measorement 
from  one  tenth  to  one  twelfth  as  much  as  gas, 
and  about  one  ttrentietli  as  much  as  electric 
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Hght  of  the  lame  candle-powi-r.    )t  waa  estl-    gels  are  weighted  iO  that  thej  balance  in  tnj 

mated  OB  the  reunlt  of  ilieOrjBtal  Palace  eiperi-    )>OBitioD,anda  very  complete  adjosteble  ahade 

ments  that  an  area  of  one  half  of  a  aqaare  mile    U  thns  provided  for  anj  conditione  of  lisbt. 

oonld  be  hriUinntl;  illnminated  ft  e,  oost  of  less       1  GnTlty  L»tA. — The  liability  of  eprmga  to 

than  tweDty-five  c«iits  an  hour.  The  qaalit;  of    wear  oat  or  become  uselesa  throagh  mat  or 

thelight  it  is  claimed  is  greatly  superior  to  that    mechanical  complications  in  connection  with 

of  electricity,  owing  to  ite  greater  diffnsive-    dgor-latcbes  has,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  given 

nras,  rendering  it  less  trying  to  the  eye,  and 

tiierefore   better  fur  all    practical  purposes. 

The  carbon  particles  are  raised  to  aa  inttnse 

white  heat,  and  the  form  of  the  flsme  is  such 

that  Ihey  are  retained  in  that  condition  for  a 

longer  perind  than  is  the  case  with  any  other 

system.    The  laoigen  has  been  Adopted  with 

satisfactory  results  at  the  works  of  the  great 

bridge  over  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  at  a  large 

nninber  ot  manufacturing  estahl is h ments  is 

Great  Britain. 

iBpnrtd  Cntali  FIxtDc.— Persons  who  are 
pATtionlar  about  the  qnantity  and  direction  of 
the  light  falling  through  a  window  will  be  in- 
terevted  in  a  derioe  whioh  uncovers  at  will 
either  the  whole  of  a  window,  or  the  upper 
or  lower  half,  or  any  part  theretif.  The  roll- 
er (A,  Fig.  6)  is  provided  with  a  longitadi- 
nal  slot  through  which  the  curtnin  passes  as 
shown  in  section  at  B.     At  the  left  the  whole 

appliance  is  shown  in  position  for  use.  The  rise  to  innumerable  annoynnces,  and  a  latch- 
roller  IB  filed  at  a  middle  point  of  the  sash  and  \^)i  operating  by  gnttity  has  many  claims  to 
a  cord  asceuds  over  a  pulley  above  the  win-  consideraiion.  The  one  shown  in  Fig.  6  is 
dow.  By  palling  this  upper  cord  the  curtain  very  simple  In  construction.  The  diagram  at 
nnwindu  and  the  whole  window  is  covered,  the  left  presents  a  front  view,  and  that  at  the 
OonUnning  the  hoisting  operation  the  lower  nght  an  edge.  The  easing  hns  a  central  chan- 
nel and  side  flanges  for  atiachment  to  the  door 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  A  bolt  hav- 
ing its  lower  end  obliquely  beveled  rests  in  the 
channel  riding  upon  an  ami- friction  wheel 
and  projecting  when  the  dour  is  o|)en  like  Ihe 
catch  of  an  ordinary  knob-latch.  When  the 
dnor  is  closed  it  engsges  a  hevtled  striking 
plate,  and  the  bolt  slides  upward  iu  the  chan- 
nel, slipping  at  once  into  the  mortise  when  the 
door  is  shut,  and  sutoroatically  locking  itself 
in  its  lowest  piisilioii  by  a  shoulder  near  its 
npper  end.  A  pawl  is  provided  at  the  npper 
end,  which  drops  into  a  notch,  affording  addi- 
tional security.  A  knob  on  one  side  of  the 
door  and  a  key  on  the  other  efibrd  on  easy 
means  of  sliding  the  bolt  upward  when  the 
door  is  to  be  opened.  The  key  acts  throujih 
the  door  upon  the  pawl  and  disengages  it  from 
the  other  xide.  A  set  screw,  however,  locks 
the  bolt  permanently,  so  that  it  can  not  be 
opened  by  means  of  the  key. 

1  SelMIeslif  Gate.— The  accompanying  sketrh 

shows  a  simple  device  for  cloning  a  gate  by 

meonsof  a  weight  and  pulleys  without  llie  usual 

pOFt  and  chain  which  occupy  space,  and  are 

half  is  exposed.     By  lowering  and  partially    generally  in  the  way.    An  arm  is  attached  to 

rolling  the  curtain,  the  central  portion  of  the     ihe  upper  cro<«-har  of  the  gate,  and  from  its 

window  will  be  screened,  and  by  lowering  it  to    end  a  line  passes  aroand  a  horizontsl  and  over 

the  floor  and  then  pulling  the  side  cord,  the    a  vertical  pulley,  the  action  being  direct  and 

lower  half  of  the  window  is  covered,  and  by  a    the  rise  and  fall  of  the  weight  perpcndieular  and 

slightly  different  manipulation  the  upper  half    close  to  the  fence.   The  cut  (Fig.  7>  explains  the 

is  covered  if  the  room  is  not  high  enough  to    principle,  which  is  so  simple  that  sny  one  with 

b(»st  the  onrtain  by  the  npper  cord.    The  las-    moderate  ingenuity  can  render  himself  liable 


to  proaeciitdon  for  infringement  of  t}ie  patent 
whioh  has  been  secured  for  the  inventioiL 


fiile  fir  BsBwsi-CrMligi. — NamerDDS  aod- 
deots  at  grade- crosBinga  hare  reoentlj  led  to 
the  pBsanf^  of  laws  in  sererol  of  the  States 
framed  with  a  view  to  prevent  each  casnal- 

ties  in  future,  and  tbe  device  shown  herewith 
is  intended  to  Himplifv  the  problem.  The  in- 
veniion  includes  a  shaft  journaled  transverss- 
1;  to  tlie  track  at  some  distance  froiu  the 
Drossing.  A  crank-arm  is  connected  with  this 
shaft  and  joined  to  an  elbow  operating  a  gear- 


wheel in  the  post  at  the  crossing.  The  wheels 
of  an  fipproaohing  engine  engage  trip-arms, 
aonnd  a  gong,  lower  the  barriers,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  train,  passing  over  tread-bars, 
keep  tbe  barriers  depressed  until  the  last  car 
has  passed.  The  operation  is  the  same  in 
whichever  direction  the  train  ia  moving,  and 
it  H'onld  seem  that  tbe  invention  should  pre- 
vent many  accidents  if  generally  introdnced. 

la  Imfnni  Car-Starter.  —  The  problem  of 
utilizing  tbe  momentum  of  a  moving  car  lo 
Bocnmnlftte  [wwer  for  starting  it  agnia  dfter 
it  bax  been  stopped  hss  received  much  atten- 
tion from  inventorii.  Tbe  illustration  (Fip;.  8) 
BhowB  one  of  the  latest  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion: 1  is  a  perspective,  partly  in  section,  of 
the  car  with  its  mechanical  attaclimenls ;  8 
shows  the  parts  in  detail ;  and  8,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  spring  tension  band  with  the  barrel 
on  one  of  the  friction- wheel  shafts;  1  ia  a 
veriioal  section,  in  elevation  of  the  starter- 
spring,  with  its  barrel  and  ratchet-wheel.  A 
friction  drnm.  A,  is  attached  to  the  car-aile, 
and  friction- wheels  B  and  C  bear  against  this, 
being  fixed  in  a  frame  so  pivoted  that  either 
of  the  wheels  may  be  brought  in  contact  with 
tbe  drom.  On  the  shaft  of  C  there  is  fixed  a 
barret,  D.  to  which  ia  attai'bed  a  band  whose 
other  end  extends  to  a  spring-case,  G,  within 
which  is  a  powerful,  coiled  spring.  This  case 
i«  Bupportea  by  a  hanger  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  car.  One  end  of  the  spring  is  fixed  to 
the  hanger-shaft,  and  the  other  to  tbe  onse. 
Ratchets  are  fitted  to  prevent  the  release  of  the 
spring  when  woand,  until  it  is  properly  dis- 
engaged, and  the  connection  b  such  that,  the 
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band  may  vind  in  either  direction  oa  the  bar- 
rel. ConnectiDg  roda,  E,  F,  extend  to  each 
end  of  thu  oar,  where  they  are  attached  to 
levers  abovo  in  1.  In  Btopping  the  cor,  the 
driver  moTea  the  lever,  carrying  the  lower 
wheel  B  aguaat  the  friction-drum.  This  ra- 
volsea  the  barrel  B,  and  throagh  the  bend 
revolves  the  caae  G,  coilint;  the  apring,  the 
friction- wheel  B  alao  operating  on  the  aile  as 
a  brake  to  stop  the  car.  When  the  car  is  to 
be  started,  the  driver  presses  with  hia  foot 
upoD  a  foot-plate,  which,  acting  through  the 
chain  K,  releases  the  ratchet.  At  the  same 
time  ho  pulU  back  the  lever  and  brings  the 
npper  wheel  0  in  contact  with  the  friction- 
drum  A,  so  that,  as  the  spring  expends  its  force 
in  starting  the  car,  the  hand  is  rewound  and  ia 
again  ready  for  service  on  the  outside  of  the 
BpriDg-caae  G.  A  differcat  manipnlation,  un- 
necessary to  describe  here,  applies  the  force  of 
the  spring  to  backing  the  car,  if  desired. 

CtMnctlM  ar  Pr^cller  S«nw>.— The  dranght- 
ing  and  making  of  models  of  propeller  screws 
has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  moat  ilifficnlt  of  the 
mechanical  problems,  bat  U.  O.  Trouvo  has  so 
simplified  the  prooesa  that  any  mechanic  can 
make  a  model  of  any  desired  pitch.  A  cylin- 
der (B,  Fig.  9),  the  size  of  the  boss  of  the  in- 
tended screw,  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  gear 
lathe,  and  heliooiaal  grooves  ore  cat  in  it  of 
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from  which  caatinga  can  be  made.  The  bladea, 
once  formed,  can  be  cat  to  any  desired  ahape. 
WuUag  natagiaph  PUtaa.— A  simple  device 
wherehy  a  large  namber  of  developed  platea 
can  be  submitted  to  a  gentle  flow  of  water  or 
other  fluid  ia  shown  herewith.    The  main  sup- 
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the  desired  pitch,  and  of  a  width  and  depth 
corresponding  with  a  ■<erics  of  metallic  rods. 
Retaining  plates  are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the 
cylinder  by  means  of  thumb-screws,  and  the 
roda  are  then  placed  in  the  grooves  and  crowd- 
ed closely  together  (C,  Fig.  9).  They  arrange 
themselves,  of  necefwity,  divergently  in  a  per- 
fect helicoid  of  easilj  determined  pitch,  and 
only  need  to  be  connected  at  the  top,  and  have 
the  interspaces  hilud  with  some  suitable  ma- 
terial to  form  a  complete  model  of  a  screw 


ply  of  flnid  is  placed  in  a  vessel.  A,  and  set  on 
en  elevated  support.  Below,  any  number  of 
pans  are  arran^,  slightly  tilted,  one  overlap- 
ping another,  and  a  pitcher  standing  so  that  ita 
lip  overhangs  the  uppermost  pan.  Two  glass 
titbea  and  a  short  length  of  India-rubber  tuh- 
ing  furnish  a  siphon,  which  only  needs  to  be 
pat  in  operation  to  set  tlie  current  in  motion, 
when  it  will  run  ontil  the  pail  Is  empty.  If 
the  overflow  from  the  lowermost  pan  is  re- 
oeived  in  another  suitable  vessel,  the  fluid  can 
be  retransferred  to  A,  and  made  to  do  duty 
repeatedly.  If  no  pitcher  ia  procurable  having 
a  sufficiently  depressed  lip,  a  bit  of  bent  wire, 
or  a  bent  glass  rod,  lud  in  the  channel  of  the 
Bp,  and  hanging  downward  toward  the  upper 
pan,  will  serve  to  guide  the  overflow.  By  tnis 
meaoB  aome  of  the  most  tedious  operations  of 
photography  may  be  greatly  expedited.  A 
number  of  small  blocks  of  wood  may  serve  aa 
adjn stable  supports  for  the  pans. 

1  Staple  Flre-Esapc—ln  view  of  several  ter- 
rible warnings,  the  best  hotels  are  providing 
fire-eauapee  for  their  guests,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  laws  will  be  passed  making  it 
obligatory  upun  all  hotel  proprietors  to  fol- 
low their  example.  A  rope  is  the  most  sim- 
ele  means  of  escape  from  the  window  of  a 
uming  building,  but  only  an  athlete  can  de- 
scend a  rope  aafety  without  aid.  The  device 
shown  herewith  seems  to  make  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  perform  this  otherwise  oifEcolt  feat 
with  ease.  Fig.  12  shows  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness the  nrrangement  of  the  rope,  dutch, 
and  heltu  Fig.  11  allows  the  practical  opera- 
tion. The  upper  end  of  the  rope  is  made 
fast  near  the  window,  and  the  lower  end  is 
thrown  out.  The  rope,  it  will  be  seen,  lakes  a 
turn  around  a  pin  in  the  clutch,  and  then  pasaea 
between  two  handlea.  Grasping  these  handles 
with  one  hand,  the  operator  sits  on  the  window- 
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ledge,  end.  presMog  tbe  bandies  together  Him-        ^aUTBILTiHU.     Stale  C 

ply  hj  doiing  tbe  fingers,  gwiaga  himself  clear  lowing  were  the  Btate  officers  daring  the 
of  tbe  ledge.  Sligbtl)'  looBeniiig  his  grip,  be  be-  year :  Governor,  James  A.  Beaver,  Repnblican ; 
gins  to  deeoend,  and  can  regaUte  the  speed  oF  Lientenant-QoTernor,  William  T.  Davies;  Sec- 
descent  at  will.  Even  if  presenoe  of  mind  for-  retary  of  State,  Charles  W.  Stone ;  Treasurer, 
sakesbim,  the  torn  of  tbe  rope  around  tbe  pin  Hattbew  S.  Quay  (elected  United  St«t«eSen- 
aror);  Audltor-Oencra].  Jerome  B.  Nilea,  eao- 
ceeded  by  A.  Wilson  Norris;  Secretarj  of 
Internal  Affnin,  J.  Simpson  Africa,  succeeded 
by  Thomas  J.  Stewart;  Attomey-Genersj,  W. 
S.  Eirkpatriclc:  Snperintendent  of  Pabtic  Id- 
Btmction,  E.  £.  Iligbee;  Cbief-Jnstice  of  the 
Snpreme  Court,  DlyHses  Mercnr,*  succeeded 
by  Isaac  G.  Gordon ;  Associate  Justices,  Ed- 
ward H.  Paison,  John  I'runkey,  James  P. 
Sterrett,  Henry  Green,  and  Silas  M.  Clark.  In 
Angust  Governor  Beaver  appointed  Henry  W. 
Wiliiftms  to  till  the  vacancy  on  tlie  Supreme 
bench  caused  by  tbe  death  of  Chief-Jn slice 
Ueronr  until  a  successor  should  be  elected  in 
November.    Judge  Williams  then  became  bia 


will  check  the  downward  movement  snfficient- 
ly  to  prevent  serious  injury  on  reaching  the 
ground,  and.  if  a  person  on  the  ground  holds 
tbe  lower  end  of  tiie  rope,  be  cau  regulate  tbo 
rate  of  descent  without  any  aid  from  tbe  ointch 
by  merely  bearing  more  or  less  weight  on  tbe 
rope,  and  thus  tightening  tbe  turns. 


LcgMiUTe  Bt^w.— The  Legislature  met  on 
January  4,  and  ai^oumed  Hay  IS,  having  been 
in  session  185  days.  State  Treasurer  Matthew 
8.  Quay  was  cliosen  to  snceeed  United  States 
Senator  John  J.  Uitchell,  receiving  8E  votes  in 
tbe  Senate  and  133  in  the  House.  Fourteen 
votes  in  the  Senate  and  66  in  the  House  were 
cast  for  Simon  P.  Wolverton,  tbe  Democratic 
candidate.  In  the  Republican  caucus,  Jan.  4, 
Quay  received  1G4  votes  to  9  for  Galusba  A. 

The  Legislation  adopted  includes  an  act 
tiling  the  number  of  members  in  tbe  lower 
House  of  tbe  Legislature  at  204,  and  rearrang- 
ing the  districts  from  wbinb  thev  shall  be 
elected;  an  act  reorganizing  and  deSningtbe 
contcressional  districts;  an  act  providing  for  tbe 
eemi-monthly  payment  of  wages  by  employers ; 
a  "married  women's  property  act,"  and  a  high 
license  act 

TJie  property  act  declares  that  every  married 
woman  eball  have  the  same  right  to  acquire, 
bold,  control,  and  dispose  of  her  property  tui 
if  she  were  a  feme  leU,  witliout  the  interven- 
tion of  any  trustee,  and  free  from  the  control 
of  her  buBhand,  except  tliat  the  latter  mnst 
join  in  any  mortgage  or  conveyance  of  real 
estate  made  by  ber.  She  may  contract  upon 
tbe  basis  of  her  separate  property,  may  sue  or 
be  sued  alone  on  such  contracts,  and  for  torts 
committed  to  or  bj  ber,  and  her  separate  prop- 
erty is  alone  liable.  The  license  act  fixes  the 
amonnt  to  be  paid  by  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  cities  of  the  first,  second,  aud  third 
class  at  (500,  in  all  other  cities  |300,  in  bor- 
oughs |200  for  wholesale,  and  (160  for  retail 
dealers,  and  in  townships  half  of  the  last 
mentioned  sum*  respectively.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  tbe  sale  or  gift  of  liqnor  to  any  per- 
son, whether  hy  a  licensed  dealer  or  not,  sbaJl 
be  unlawful  on  election-days  and  on  Sundays, 
and  at  all  times  when  the  person  receiving  it 
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IS  a  minor  or  known  to  be  intemperate,  or  is  Extending  the  minimum  school  term  to  six  months. 

already  under  the  inflnence  of  liquor.  .  '^^  prevent  the  adulteration  of  candy  or  oonfec> 

^iMf  T?i!,^^^^              ^V  '"^I'^n*^  ^?°'"  "^KeSiingand  consolidating  the  Uw  relating  to  evl- 

plete  the  Indoetnal  Reformatory  at  Huntmg-  dence  in  legal  proceedings. 

don  ($278,750),  to  complete  buildings  at  the  Providing  that  equity  proceedings  may  be  begun  by 

Insane  Hospital  at  Norristown  ($45,000),  for  foreign  attachment,  when  payment  of  money  is  in- 

buildings  of  the  Normal  School  at  Lookbaven  ^°i^*^  ^  ^H'^i    a     .     .  .v.           ^  *     v,. 

($15,0(W),  for  additions  to  the  Soldiers'  and  j.  Appropriating  the  dog-tux  to  the  support  of  public 

Sailors'  Home  at  Erie  ($120,000),  for  the  erec-  Autho'rixing  the  ahondonment  of  burying-grounds. 

tion  of  a  State  hospital  for  injured  persons  at  Kcquirinff  detectives  to  be  licensed,  and  cZherwise 

Luzerne  ($60,000),   and  for  the  erection  of  reflating  pieir  husiness. 

other  hospitals  for  the  injured  at  points  in  the  rJi^JJ^yt^^'fl-^  ^^r^-  *''*®'  f  T»  "^^  ""^ 

y.w,,ww^iw^^Z»  ^««i  A^i^-  /aSa  aaa\      xt..      4*.  -^  P*"  o^  ^  railroad  tram,  with  felonious  mtent. 

bituminous  coal-fields  ($60,000).     Many  items  *'  Creating  a  State  boi^  of  pharmacv,  to  license  and 

providmg  for  improvements  at  pubbc  mstitn-  regulate  the  sale  of  medicines,  prescribing  its  duties. 

tiona  were  vetoed  by  the  Governor.    An  elab-  <uid  making  rc^^tions  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of 

orate  revenue  act,  though  much  debated,  failed  ^^?S^  ^^J  mdiscriminate  sale  of  poisons. 

of  nasaaffe.     Other  acta  of  the  aAsai on  wrirA  •  Uividmg  the  cities  of  the  State  into  seven  classes, 

oi  passage,     umer  acts  oi  uie  session  were .  prescribing  general  regulations  relative  to  the  passage 

EaUblishing  four  additional  madstrate  courts  for  ^^  ordinsnces,  the  giving  of  contracts,  the  manage- 

the  trial  of  mmor  dvU  and  criminal  causes  in  Philft.  ^^^  ^^  linanoea,  the  terms  and  duties  of  officers,  and 

dclphia.  ^"®  punuihment  of  offenses,  and  providing  for  the 

Beqairing  employers  of  females  to  ftmiah  sidtable  bioorppration  and  government  of  ciUes  of  the  fourth, 

tbr  their  use.  flfth,  sixth,  and  seventh  classes. 


and  other  employ^  of  streot-nulway  companies.  Abohshing  all  dwtmrtions,  fo  liur  as  rolates  to  pro- 
Permitting  the  Federal  Government  to  acquire  lands  J^y^t  between  the  vanous  kmds  of  actions  «c  eon- 
tor  the  use  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  Industrila  School.  *7**'''  »"<*.PJ?^"^*°ff  one  form  of  artiom  the  "  action 
Establishing  a  uniform  standard  of  time  throughout  ?'  ""i""?"*    therefor ;  abohshinij  the  distinction  be- 
tho  State.  tween  the  vanous  actions  «c  deltcto,  and  providing 

Enaoting  a  new  law  for  the  omnliation,  discipline,  ^S!r'u™'  ^r  "  *^*?°  ^^.  V^J^- "  ^^^^^h  •^d 

and  legulationofthe  National  Guard.  abolishiM  aU  forms  of  special  pleading. 

To  autboriie  chattel  mortgages  upon  iron-ore,  pig-  *  Pcnnlttbig  the  stockholders  of  corporations  to  de- 
iron,  blooms,  steel  and  Iron  nails,  steel  ingots  ^d  ?™™  *''«  ""^^f  ^^  directors  and  the  time  lor 
billets,  rolled  or  hammered  steel  in  sheets,  bars,  or  ^%'lS§£?.""''  fi«ctions. 
plates?  and  aU  steel  and  iron  castings.  Prohibiting   the    emplovmcnt  of  children    under 

To  provide  for  the  better  coUecUon  of  oollatcral-in-  ^S^^^  y**^  ^'^  JP  ""7  °T'  manufactonr,  or  mine, 
heritance  taxes  ^^  encourage  the  planting  of  forests,  bv  remitting 

To  prevent  aiid  punish  the  making  and  dissemina-  tJ^.^^  ^*  i*?"*£''J"^'*  so  plaDted,  and  to  punish 

tion  of  obscene  Uterature  and  othcrimmoral  and  in-  «c  i«*>^  •»«  deatniction  of  foreets. 
deoent  matter  Authoruing  county  oouita,  on  nebtion  of  persons 

To  prevent  the  mutilatton  and  destruction  of  show-  S!^*^' .«  ^\"^  condemn  for  pu blic  use,  ftee 

bUls,  placards,  etc,  ?^™  *^^»  ^^  highway  upon  which  tolls  have  before 

Prohibitinjg  the  issue  of  "watered"  stock  by  laU-  fe??^^^?^?^-^?^''"**^*^  ^*  '''"'*"  ""^  '"^ 

roads  and  other  oorpoiatioDS.  tolls  for  the  loss  thereof. 

To  establish  a  Stfis  weather  service  to  disseminate  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  '®'  ^^  protection  and  propa- 

forecasts  of  the  weather,  and  to  maintain  meteoro-  ^J^^lff^  .i,^  i a  -«  v        v  *  u  i 

logical  sUtions  for  observation  in  each  county.  ^?  ~'!?1?  ^?  }»'»'!?;ryi^?«»  J>«5S^«^  ^y?^}z 

ToaboUi 
household 

ft^ b^l|i^  to  thrstou  '<Sie7^."*"     " """' "  ^^,  ^  ^?°i?^'£?°*?  °*'i?i*  ^^^  ^l/^r  ^^"^  ^""^^ 

^  Bepealing  iFe  bomity   law   uSn   foxes,  minks,  "^^^n^iJlL^.^^'St  wl^t^^^^^  of  e^ 

hawkiLlFeMels,  and  owls,  and  o£ring  a  b<^unty  for        To  encourage  and  anthonze  the  formation  of  co- 

the  Delts  of  wolves  and  wild-cats  onlv  operative  associations,  productive  and  distributive. 

Giving  mechanica  and  those  who  LnUh  materials  JL'SJ'^^ISgJSIiiS''  '^^^^^"^ ^L^V:^nZ^\ 

the  same  Hen  on  buildings  that  have  been  repaired,  !^^!l"!!^^;  ?K^  f\?J^Vh?nf  ^^S^^ 

altered,  or  enlarged,  asuj^  those  newly  eiectSd!  SL^""^'  ""^  ^^^^  *^*™  *^*  ^^^  ®^  emment  do- 

Dedaring  drunkenness  on   the   part  of  election        rSl^frS^^  «^«««ju  «f  /.5»i^  r.f  *\.^  ..^^^  .,1—  ♦^ 

offleers  anS  assessora  of  poll  taxes  a  misdemeanor,  ^,^{5^^ thJ^^i^f.^^^^  ^.^ 

and  requiring  elections  to  be  heki  In  rooms  where  P^vido  for  the  improvement  of  streets,  lanes,  sewers, 

Sqjoris notsoldT  *°^  sidewalks,  and  deflmng  their  powers  in  this 

iS^eiSf*  ^  "^  "^"^^  ^  '•"^^  ftem  ten  to  "^estinif  the  Governor  annually  to  desigiiate  a 

To  pimiah  false  pretenses  in  obUining  legistretion  ^^  ^  t}S^  ^A*^^Ln!^C  ^fr!^F^i^^. 

ofcj^  other  Limals,  «id  to  punSL  I^ing  false  ^^^'^Jnl^J^geUyl^^^^ 

TpiSwdhigapunishmentforreflisingaeoommodation  ^SSSf^'II^Sd^u^n'^^  w^.!^^^**'' "^° 

or  admittance  to  persons  on  aoooimt  of  their  race  or  P«»»»»  Property  and  upon  leasehold  estotes. 

eok>r,  at  any  reataurant,  hotel,  public  conveyance,        Two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 

^S^nX?^bTy  di^b£lSSwW^^  th  P«>PO^  ^or  adoption,  the  ratification  of  the 

preference  in  publfc  appoinl^nt  and"mplo%ent.  *  «Jooeeding  Legislature  being  necessary  before 

l^vidingforthe  preservation  of  monuments  mark-  their  submission  to  the  people.     The  first  of 

AOg  the  boundary-line  of  the  State.  these  changes  the  qualifications  of  voters  by 

TOL.  XXTIL — i%  A 
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abolishing  the  reqairement  of  paying  a  State  Bdiotfiiib — ^The  State  SnperintendentofPalx- 

or  oonnty  tax  within  two  years,  and  by  redac>  lie  Schools  reports  an  increase  in  the  nnmber 

ing  the  length  of  residence  necessary  to  vote  in  of  papils  during  the  last  school  year,  exclnsiye 

any  election  district  from  two  months  to  thirty  of  Philadelphia,  of  9,285.    The  total  number 

days.    The  second  declares  that  ^'the  mana-  of  papils  enroUed  is  now  over  1,000,000.    Fif- 

factnre,  sale,  and  keeping  for  sale  of  intozicat-  teen  new  school  districts  formed  during  the 

ing  liqaor,  to  be  nsed  as  a  beverage,  is  hereby  year  have  increased  the  total  number  to  2,281. 

prohibited,andany  violation  of  this  prohibition  The  nnmber  of  schools  is  21,062,  an  increase 

shall  be  a  misdemeanor  punishable  as  shall  be  of  879,  of  which  9,444  are  graded,  an  increase 

provided  by  law.''  of  867.    Four  superintendents  have  been  added 

IImuucs* — ^Tlie  report  of  the  Auditor-General  to  the  work  of  school  supervision,  making  the 

shows  the  total  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  present  number  115.    The  increase  in  the  nam- 

year  to  be  $7,646,147.37,  and  the  total  expend-  ber  of  teachers  has  been  619 ;  male  teachers 

itures  $7,866,763.47.    The  balance  on  hand  No-  840,  and  female  teachers  179,  making  the  pres- 

vember  80, 1886,  was  $2,101,467.57,  and  at  the  ent  total  28,822.    The  average  monthly  salary 

same  time  in  1887,  $2,880,841.47.    The  princi-  of  male  teachers  is  $88.68,  and  of  female  teacb- 

pal  receipts  are  from  the  following  sources :  ers  $29.86.   The  length  of  tbe  school  term  is 

from  taxes  on  corporation  stock,  $1,702,057.04 ;  steadily  advancing,  being  now  7.75  months, 

gross  receipts,  corporations,  $766,888.12 ;  gross  DscUmSt — ^I'he  United  States  Supreme  Court 

premiums,  $42,619.89  ;    banks,  safe  deposits,  in  May  delivered  an  opinion,  declaring  that  part 

etc.,  $431,628.14;    net  earnings,  $81,696.92;  of  the  State  tax-law  unconstitutional  which  im- 

loans,  $161,064.75 ;  personal  property,  $864,-  posed  a  tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  compa- 

866.86;  writs,  wills,  deeds,  eta,  $117,496.89;  nies  enga^d  in  interstate  transportation,  the 

collateral  inheritance,  $768,871.67;  foreign  in-  ground  being  that  such  an  act  was  a  regulation 

surance  companies,    $877,571.68 ;    tavern  li-  of  interstate  commerce.    But  this  decision  is 

censes,    $665,163.67;    eating-house    licenses,  not  considered  as  invalidating  the  tax  upon  the 

$90,989.01 ;   wholesale  liquor  licenses,  $89,-  capital  stock  or  property  of  such  companies 

821.29 ;  brewers'  licenses,  $16,446.69 ;  botders'  organized  in  the  State. 

licenses,  $9,140.26  ;  retailers'  licenses,  $406,-  The  constitutionality  of  the  oleomargarine 

106 ;  billiard  licenses,  $29,845.98 ;   broker  li-  law  of  1886  was  also  passed  upon  during  the 

censes,  $20,893.38 ;  auctioneers'  licenses,  $9,-  year,  and  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  State 

004.67 ;  peddlers'  licenses,  $8,064.76 ;  theatre  Supreme  Court. 

and  circus  licenses,  $14,025.87;  bonus  on  char-  NItleaL — The  only  State  officers  to  be  voted 

ters,  $148,624.66 ;  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad,  for  at  the  November  election  were  a  treasurer 

$212,600;  United  States  Government,  $172,-  and  a  judge  of  tbe  Supreme  Court    The  Be- 

000;  commutation  of  tonnage  tax,  $460,000.  publican  Convention  at  Harrisburg,  on  August 

The  expenditures  inclade  expenses  for  State  17,  nominated  William  B.  Hart  for  the  former 

government,  $1,988,619.20;   loans  redeemed,  office  and  Henry  W.  Williams  for  the  latter. 

$1,418,611 ;  interest  on  loans,  $720,277;  pre-  A  platform  was  adopted  favoring  protection, 

miums  od  loans  redeemed,  $228,384.60 ;  Penn-  enlargement  of  the  Federal  pension-list,  and 

sylvania  State   College,  $17,750  ;    charitable  Federal  aid  for  American  shipping,  condemn- 

institutions,  $780,219.11 ;  penitentiaries,  $188,-  ing  Southern  outrages,  and  urging  the  nomina- 

974  ;    Huntingdon    ReformaV)ry,    $126,000  ;  tion  of  James  G.  Blaine  by  the  National  Con- 

Ilouse  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia,  $76,000;  Mor-  vention  in  1888.    It  also  declares : 

ganza  Reform  School,  $80,040.03 ;  Second  Geo-  That  they  [the  RepubUoaim]  reafltax  their  dedara- 

logical  Survey,  $80,600 ;  Soldiers'  Home,  $70,-  tion  of  1886  in  favor  of  Bubmittinff  to  a  vote  of  the 

000;   Soldiers' Orphans' Schools,  1^51,964.19 ;  people  the  prohibitoiy  coMtilutiond  amcndm         We 

Common    Sohook,    ll,m,811.65;     National  .tgnlS^rofthr."^^^^.^'/^.'^^^^:^?^* 

Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  $204,605.22.               ^  by  abolishing  the  tax-<njalifloatioD  for  a  vote. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  condi-  We  approve  the  action  of  the  Legislature  touching 

tion  of  the  public  debt  at  the  beginning  and  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  in  diverting  a  large 

end  of  the  fiscal  year :  Portion  of  the  direct  Suite  tax  and  the  reoeims  from 

_     ,     .....  v^  «r      ««  .««-                     ^.m^^^n»  .»«  lioenses  to  the  treasuries  of  the  dmerent  cities  and 

I2?tf ?n  tL^S^ki^  ftiJd  ^^ •  mfS???  M  counties,  and  especially  indorse  that  part  of  the  ^n- 

Asaeu  in  the  ■InUng  nind ia.19a.74S  46  e„a  avenue  bill  which  continued  to  impoee  the  sup- 

LdsTlBg  unprovided  for $7jOT8,S86  83  PJ't  ^f^^he  State  goyemtaent  upon  the  oorpontions 

»/v    1  Ao*.  <>f  the  Commonwealth,  and  brought  vnthin  the  pui^ 

PUBLIC  DKBT  STATiiCKNT,  NOT,  80,  1887.  vlew  of  the  law  for  taxation  a  large  amount  of  moncvs 

Non^Dtereet  beariuir  debt       .     ...      $11S,657  CO  at  interest  in  the  hands  of  corporations  not  previously 

■toJSSd         ^^"                                          S4  818  8S  "ac*»ed.    Wo  believe  that  a  new  bill,  perfecting  these 

Debt  tSarinir  Interest 1&693!600  00  fc»tuies,  should  be  matured  by  the  oommisuon  cDarsred 

•     with  that  duty,  with  a  view  of  havinfi^  it  submitted  to 

Totaldebt $15,840,741  S8  the  present  liegislaturc  for  enactment  in  time  to  meet 

Total  Bssetft  In  Binking  ftiad 10.SS4.862  43  the  as5«essment  of  next  year,  provided  the  Governor 

shalldeem  the  calling  ofan  extra  session  for  this  pur- 

BaUnee _    __  _  _  pose  such  an  extraordinary  occasion  as  is  contemplated 

Debt  unprovided  for  Kov.  80, 188S $7,078,sS5  82  ^  the  twelfth  section  of  tlie  fourth  article  of  tiie  Con- 
Debt  nnproTlded  for  Nov.  80. 18S7 M66.108  85  *^>'"*>^'     „«n,n.i5fl^  J«^.«.r«.nt  f^  fl,«  P^nnWWn 

-   ■ We  gtve  miquaimea  inaorsement  to  tne  KcpUDiioan 

Amount  of  redaction  of  debt  in  1887 |l,9a6i,18S  t7  State  administnition.     By  carefVd  and  conscientioua 
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aSacharm  of  duty  It  has  reflected  high  credit  upon  the  place  for  holding  the  convention  were  chosen 

ftity  which  called  it  Intopower.  and  gives  aaaorance  to  coincide  with  the  centennial  celehration  of 

to  tlw  people  of  an  ooonomical  and  wiae  administration  ^l  ^  .„*:fl««*:^«  ^f  ♦k^  n^«»*;4.„*:^..      r^  ^v    ^  i 

of  the  i^m  of  the  Commonwealth.  J^®  ratification  of  the  Constitution.    In  the  fol- 

/^     A        »  A4     A  TT     •  V         *v    Tx.  viv  ^owiDg  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention 

On  August  34,  at  Harrisbnrg,  the  Prohibi-  the  object  of  the  new  party  are  fully  set  forth : 

tionists  nominated  Ool.  Dallas  0.  Irish  for  ^,         ^                                   "^ 

State  Treasurer,  and  Simeon  B.  Chase  for  Su-  ^*«7«,  We  Americans  hold  that  a  longer  contin- 

^^^^  T.wi»i^      Tk^  #^ii^„.««»  ;.  •  ^«^  ^r  ♦i.^  nance  of  our  present  system  of  immigration  and  natu- 

preme  Judge.    The  following  is  a  part  of  tlie  ralixation  of  VoreigneA  is  detrimcntol  to  the  welfare 


platform :                                                                       of  our  beloved  country,  and  that  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
___    _  __  .       ____      I- » ■  ■  ■  ___i,_».  _j '  ■       -  «  ^ «        J,  • • ,        f,. 


tnme  by  wie  passage  or  a  resolution  for  tbe  submis-  r?."^  "'    j  .,*T^lu   ^"  nr  ■**»'^»'/^  ui  wur  umw 

sion  of  a  constituSonal  amendment  prohibiting  the  ^tions,  and  that  the  time  has  amved  when  a  now 

mannfactnro  and  aale  of  Intoxicating  hquor,  ancTthen  departure  must  be  taJcen  by  tiie  Government  of  the 

nullifying  the  same  law  by  the  passage  of  a  high-  ^^l^^^^irP??^  .J  ?®^"«f  J?  ^?  cluninatlon  and  re- 

Uoense  law,  with  the  approval,  as  wehelie  ve,  of  the  *^<^  of  all  evil-disposed  foreigners  from  hmdiog  on 

liquor  interest  of  the  Stito,  in  and  by  which  they  seek  ©u^bores  or  becoming  citisens  of  the  United  States; 

by  a  division  of  the  Ucense  fees  to  make  the  atlsens  ,  WketyoM,  the  post  has  demonstnted  that  hordes  of 

of  the  Commonwealth  in  every  county,  city,  and  bor-  ]0^m  "nmimnts  whom  we  have  welcomed  to  our 

ough,  portnen  in  the  profits  of  the  liquor- traffic,  aud  ^^^  '^^^  7**^"_y®  ^'J®  ^^•^  ***•  "^^i  ofeHMcn- 

thcrebysecure  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  if  finally  S»P»  ^^^o^^,  "«»»^  j°  character  or  qualification,  are 

submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  ™  ^^  sub;ects  of  European  nations,  who,  by  teach- 
ing and  traming,  are  unfit  subjects  to  become  Amori- 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Al-  can  dtiaens ;  banding  together  in  societies  for  the  de- 

lentown  on  August  81,  and  resulted  in  the  «truction  of  private  property  and  personal  liberty;  be- 

nominationof  Bernard  J.  McGrann  for  Treas-  i~^ttC^2^cSoTS?5Sv1£"^^^^^^^^ 

urer,  and  J.  Koss  Thompson  for  Supreme  Judge,  and  encouraging  all  dlsturbuces  of  labor,  seeking  to 

Its  platform  approves  the  national  Democratic  array  labor  ogomst  capital,  setting  themselves  up  as 

platform  of  188i,  and  the  national  administra-  the  judges  of  the  rights  of  the  American  people,  com- 

tion,  favors  the  restriction  of  pauper  immigra-  ""'^P^  murder,  arson,  and  other  crimes  by  means  of 

^rxwi  »T^A  ^  i;Kam1  «vA«io4r.n  Kflf  ^l.A  ^^«4:«.,^.  secret  oiganisations,thnteting  aside  the  American  citi- 

tion,  and  a  hberal  pension-list,  and  oonUnues  ^  «nd  wage-worlJer  to  mole  place  for  themselves, 

as  follows:  preventing  by  threats  the  children  of  American  citi- 

The  iUlure  of  the  Stoto  revenue  biU,  after  it  had  been  *??»  ^'^  apprcnticeahip  to  trades,  the  enemies  of  all 

carefWly  perfected  and  nearly  unanimously  passed  by  "*SiS?^®"^®'l*  ^7  ™  P*P>  ♦  ""^  ^ 

both  branbhes  of  the  Legishiture,  was  a  cniSea«dnst  ^  WXermt^oih  tiie  Republican  and  DemocraUc  par- 

the  mijority  of  the  Common  wealS,  whereby  the  TOople  ««•  "»  unwilling  to  adopt  on  adequate  poluy  on  tins 

must  pay  a  mUUon  dollare  annually  that  should  md  qoes^on,  and  have  m  recent  elections  pandered  to  the 

wouldTave  been  paid  by  tiie  corporations,  and  the  ^o"*.  «l«nient  of  foreign-bora  citizens,  giving  them 

fiulure  of  tiie  State^mhiistration  to  attempt  any  cor-  Pjommence  as  the  bfUonoe  of  yoUnff  power,  offering 

rection  of  tiie  wrong-doing  or  exposure  of  the  ftaud  or  ^^^  "  *  'J'^^rd  for  tiieir  political  Tabor,  and  settong 

criminal  neglect  condoned  a  crime  against  botii  au-  JP  pew  parties  composed  oT  foreignere  to  acoomphsh 

tiiority  and  people,  and  confessed  £  supremacy  of  ™"^  «?™  f^^  ^»^«  »<> »~«  »ve  tiie  issue  of 

ring-rule  in  Pennsylvania.  ^'/^S'^nw'       ^u  *  *•        r*i,    a 

We  leafflrm  our  decUintion  in  fcvor  of  tiie  passage  .  -»»w^"^»  That  we,  tihe  representatives  of  tiie  Amer- 

of  such  legislation  as  wUl  property  enforoe  the  pro-  If^Pf'^y*  ^  convention  assembled,  in  dischsrgeof 

visions  of  act  seventeen  of  tiie  (Constitution,  reU&ve  the  duty  we  owe  toour  oonstttuento  and  our  country, 

to  corporations  to  previous  improper  discrimination,  ^^Y^  order  to  per|>etnrte  the  simtiment  of  "  America 

and  to  equalise  taxation  lor  Americans,"  umte  m  the  following  declaration : 
We  denounce  tiie  action  of  tiie  hut  BepubUcan  Legis-        \  Th«t  our  nresent  system  of  immiffzation  and  not- 

nrolization  of  foreignerais  detrimental  to  the  welfare 


huge  section  of  tiie  State.  ff^!,™  '?!?  "^Vt^.y"^..     '^  appomiea  oy  uie 

®  President  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  i>e  a 

The  nominees  of  the  Union  Labor  and  GTeen-  member  of  his  Cabinet 

baclc  party  were,  H.  L.  Banker  for  Treasurer,  ^^.^^  demand  a  revision  of  the  naturslization  laws, 

t^^A  nU.-iLi  a  ir^vo/^i.  #*%«  t,^a^^     tu^  f^^^^l  making  a  oontmued  residence  of  fourteen  yean  an  in- 

and  Charles  8.  Key ser  for  Judge.    The  former  dispenSable  requisite  for  citisenship,  and  excluding  all 

havmg  decUned  the  nommation,  the  name  of  communists,  socialists,  nihilists,  anarchists,  paupers, 

John  Q.  A.  Kennedy  was  substituted  before  and  criminals  flt>m  naturalization  as  American  citi- 

the  election.     The  vote  for  Treasurer  was  :  *«"»  ?  ^^^  ^^  interference  with  the  vested  rights  of 

2?^  K'^i  ^fnT^R^^'Kr  I;  ^,'^'  rf '"  ''"*^o%tect  and  promote  the  American  f^  com. 

471 ;    Kennedy,  8,900.— Republican  plurality,  mon-school  system,  we  recommend  that  tiie  several 

45,240.      Williams,   for   Supreme  Judge,  re-  Sutes  and  Territones  esUblish,  by  htw,  a  system  of 

ceived    883,257  votes  ;    Thompson,  843,042  ;  Areo  common  schools  for  the  universal  and  enforced 

Chase,    16,921 ;    Keyser,    8,477— Republican  ®^"«i^°  ^(^^^^^"^25:         u«  _♦  ,      ,  «,.v 

nin-oiSfv  in  01 K         •^      '      >                I  4.  That  the  safety  of  the  republic  rests  lorgely  witii 

plurality,  4U,210.                                        .  ^  .  her  citizens  who  have  small  holdings  of  her  soil,  and 

TM  ABencaa  PSitj.— A  convention  of  dele-  any  attempt  at  the  destruction  of  ownership  thereof  is 

gates  from  various  States  met  at  Philadelphia  revolutionary  and  in  violation  of  the  guarantees  of  our 

on  September  16  and  17,  for  the  purpose  of  Constitution.    We  hold  that  American  lands  should 

nrffAniTinir  A.  now  AmArirAn  niirfv   hAvinir  fnr  be  renerved  for  American  citizens ;  that  no  alien  non- 

SfT^klw^f^  i!^^^*.^-    *Kf ^^  ^'  A     ^  resident  should  be  permitted  to  own  real  eatato  in  tiio 

ito  object  to  maintain  the  power  and  suprem-  United  Stetee,  and  that  the  real-tfttate  poeseesions  of 

acy  of  American-bom  citizens.    The  time  and  resident  aliens  should  bo  limited  in  area  and  value ; 
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we  oondemn  the  system  of  donating  public  lands  to 
private  oorporaUons,  and  all  lands  heretofore  donated 
to  ndlroad  oorpomtions  by  the  Government  on  condi- 
tions which  have  not  been  complied  with,  should  bo 
reclaimed  and  opened  for  settlement  bj  American  citi- 
zens. ^ 

5.  The  vast  sums  of  money  aooumulated  in  the 
treasury  from  the  taxation  of  tine  people  in  excess  of 
the  necessities  of  the  Government  should  be  released 
to  the  people ;  and  we  demand  a  judicial  system  of 
internal  improvements ;  and  fkvor  the  construction 
of  suitable  fortiflcadons  and  the  building  up  of  a  navy 
compatible  with  our  station  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  ^ 

6.  We  reassert  the  American  principle  of  absolute 
freedom  of  religious  worship  and  belief,  the  perma- 
nent separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  wo  oppose 
tiie  appropriation  of  the  monejr  stid  pro{)erty  oi  the 
people  to  any  church  or  institution  administered  by  a 
church. 

7.  We  recognize  the  riffht  of  labor  to  organize  for 
its  protection,  and  by  all  lawful  and  peaceable  means 
to  secure  to  itself  the  greatest  reward  for  its  thrift  and 
industry. 

8.  We  demand  and  advocate  a  firm  and  consistent 
forei^  policy  and  a  vigorous  assertion  of  our  national 
dignity  and  respect  to  our  flag  on  land  and  sea;  es- 
pedaliy  do  we  demand  the  assertion  and  vindication 
of  the  rights  of  our  citizens  to  an  equal  participation 
in  the  fisheries  in  the  North  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  we 
view  with  alarm  the  aims  and  purposes  of  European 
powers  to  absorb  and  establish  protectorates  over  the 
islands  adjacent  to  our  Pacific  ooast ;  and  we  demand 
an  emphatic  reassertion  and  vigorous  maintenance 
of  the  American  doctrine  as  handed  down  to  us  by 
our  fathers,  excluding  Ei^pnean  governments  from 
all  interference  with  Uie  pncti<»l  uGurs  of  the  west- 
em  world. 

9.  The  American  party  declares  that  it  recognizes 
no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  and  no  West  in  these 
United  States,  but  one  people  pledged  to  our  liberty 
and  independence. 

FEMSlAy  an  empire  in  Asia.  The  govern- 
ment  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  tempered  by 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  administra- 
tion is  carried  on  onder  the  Shah  by  a  min- 
istry, consisting  of  the  Vizier,  the  Treasurer, 
and  five  subordinate  ministers.  The  empire 
is  divided  into  fifteen  provinces,  over  each 
of  which  is  a  governor  with  extensive  pow- 
ers, who  is  usually  a  prince  of  the  royal  fami- 
ly. The  towns  and  villages  elect  their  own 
magistrates.  The  reigning  Shah  is  Nassr- 
ed-Din.  The  heir-apparent  is  Mozaffer-ed- 
Din  Valiahd,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Shah,  who 
IS  governor  of  Azerbagan.  The  Vizier  is 
Mirza-Ali  KhaD.  The  Minister  of  War  is 
Kamran  Mirza,  called  Kalb-es-Snltaneh,  the 
third  son  of  the  Shah.  The  Minister  of  For- 
eign AfiTairs  is  Yahia  Khan,  brother-in-law  of 
the  Shah ;  Treasurer,  All  Asghar  Khan.  The 
second  son  of  the  Shah  Zil-es-Snltan,  is  gov- 
ernor of  Ispahan  and  the  adjacent  provinces, 
while  his  brother  Kalb-es-Soltaneh  is  gover- 
nor of  Teheran  and  other  provinces,  and  also 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Aflfairs  was  formerly  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  of  Justice.  He  was  educated 
in  Paris,  and  is  versed  in  European  culture. 
Ilis  appointment  in  1886  was  supposed  to  in- 
dicate a  policy  favorable  to  Russia. 

Area  and  Popilatloii. — The  empire  is  about 
G  10,000  square  miles  in  extent.    A  recent  esti- 


mate makes  the  population  not  over  T,000,- 
000,  including  2,500,000  Nomads.  The  capi- 
tal, Teheran,  has  210,000  inhabitants;  the 
city  of  Tabreez  or  Tanris,  170,000;  Ispahan, 
90,000;  Meshed,  70,000. 

OMuicrce. — The  value  of  the  imports  in  1884- 
*65  was  125,800,000  francs;  that  of  the  ex- 
ports, 72,200,000  francs.  The  leading  imports 
are  cottons,  glassware,  paper,  iron,  copper, 
sugar,  and  tea.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port are  silk,  tobacco,  skins,  carpets,  and  opium. 
The  number  of  letters  that  passed  throucn  the 
Post-Office  in  1885  was  1,468,984.  The  length 
of  the  telegraph  lines  in  1885  was  5,185  kilome- 
tres, with  9,846  kilometres  of  wire. 

FbuuiMBi — ^The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  are 
about  43,750,000  francs  per  annum,  of  which 
6,600,000  proceed  from  customs.  The  ex- 
penditure amounts  to  40,750,000  francs,  of 
which  21,250,000  francs  are  for  the  army  and 
7,500,000  francs  for  the  royal  household. 

PQIP,  a  republic  in  South  America.  (For 
details  relatiug  to  area,  population,  etc.,  see 
"  Annual  Cyclopcedia  "  for  1888.) 

GeTeruMBt— -The  President,  sioce  June  2, 
1886,  is  Gen.  Nadres  Avelino  C&ceres.  The 
Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  ministers : 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Sefior  Aurelio  Denegri ;  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Alberto  Elmore:  Minister 
of  the  Treasury,  Sefior  Antonio  Aspillaga; 
Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  Sefior  Elias  Mu- 
ilea,  and  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Adolfo  Garcia. 
The  United  States  Minister  at  Lima  is  Charles 
W.  Buck.  The  American  Consul  at  Callao  is 
Henry  May  Brent  The  Peruvian  Consul  at 
New  York  is  Sefior  Jos6  C&rlos  Tracy^  at  San 
Francisco,  George  Duval. 

Amy  and  Navy.— The  effective  strength  of  the 
permanent  Peruvian  army  has  been  fixed  for 
1887-'88  at  4,000  men,  comprising  six  battal- 
ions of  infantry,  two  regiments  of  horse,  two 
brigades  of  artillery,  and  one  battery  of  mitral- 
leuses.  There  is  also  a  police  foree  of  8,871 
men,  of  whom  848  are  mounted.  The  naval 
force,  once  the  pride  of  the  country,  has  been 
reduced  to  two  transports  of  a  carrying  capac- 
ity of  1,800  tons  each. 

Fliiaiicet— On  July,  1, 1886,  the  Peruvian  na- 
tional indebtedness  stood  as  follows : 


FOREIGN  DKBT. 


6  p.  e.  kNUi  or  1809..  §1^88,400. 
6  p.  0.  loAo  of  1670..  65,707,000. 
5  p.  0.  loAo  of  1S99..  107,788,700. 


lalamtflB 
poM  mpfravldfd 
fcr  daea  Jnljr  1, 

1878. 


$e»4.786 
8.\09&,970 
66,500,060 


198,850,940 


ToteL 


18,018,165 

90,808,876 

184,896,880 


$1257,115.940 


Totd $164,765,000. 

Homo  debt,  oonsolidated  with  nopald  Interest 

Btooel890 97,800,000 

Pftper  money 79,000,000 

Paper  money,  Incee  fasneil  in  1680,  Dietntor  Pi6- 

TOk's  Administration 9,541,000 

Grand  totsl $878,456^940 

The  paper  money  has  depreciated  uninter- 
ruptedly.   In  August,  1886,  19  paper  dollars 
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equaled  |1  in  BOrer ;  a  year  later,  29  paper  by  tlie  expense  of  maintaining  the  army  in  a 

dollars  were  necessaiy  to  obtain  a  silver  dol-  state  of  efficiency.    At  Callao  the  amount  of 

lar,  and  at  this  exchange  the  various  branch  duties  collected  only  reached  $1,216,728,  while 

offices  of  the  national  treasury  admitted  pay-  $2,000,000  had  been  calculated  upon.   Salaries 

ment  in  paper  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  Peruvian  consuls  were  reduced  to  fifty  per 

The  public  and  railroads  insisted  on  $80  paper  cent,  of  the  fees  collected,  except  that  of  the 

for  one  silver  dollar.     Damaged  or  partially  consul  at  Panama. 

torn  paper  money  is  refused  everywhere ;  the  In  December  the  import  duties  were  raised 

loss  on  mutilated  $100  and  $500  notes  is  com-  five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  product  to  be 

paratively  heavier  than  on  smaU  notes.    The  applied  to  a  gradual  witharawal  of  the  paper 

Government  has  caused  $14,675,000  of  frac-  currency. 

tional  notes  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  in  Another  decree,  simultaneously  issued,  or- 

order  to  facilitate  current  dealings.    In  Decem-  dered  that  Peruvian  consuls  issuing  or  visaing 

ber  there  was  intense  excitement  in  Lima  and  bills  of  health  be  allowed  to  charge  only  one 

Oallao,  owing  to  the  paner  currency  continuing  cent  a  ton  up  to  500  tons,  at  the  port  of  do- 

to  decrease  in  value.    Disorders  resulted  in  the  parture,  and  half  a  cent  at  the  large  ports 

market-places  and  the  streets,  and  a  panic  oo-  where  the  ship  may  call, 

curred.     The  streets  had  to  be  patroled  in  The  silver  exportation  to  Hamburg  through 

Lima,  and  squads  of  soldiers  stationed  in  the  the  port  of  Callao  amounted  in  1886  to  5,789,- 

markets  to  prevent  acts  of  violence  against  276  kilograms,  and  in  September,  1887,  diere 

those  who  refused  to  sell  for  paper  money,  were  indications  that  it  would  be  considerably 

The  money-changers  in  Lima  kept  their  places  exceeded. 

closed  in  consequence  of  the  violent  manner  in  In  November  opium  was  declared  a  Goyem- 
which  they  were  spoken  of  at  a  meeting  in  the  ment  monopoly,  and  the  right  to  import  and 
plaza.  When  a  crowd  formed  around  the  pal-  sell  it  was  offered  for  sale, 
ace.  President  O^ceres  spoke  from  a  balcony,  Btndary  QoMtlm. — In  September  an  under- 
and  assured  all  present  that  the  Government  standing  was  arrived  at  with  reference  to  the 
was  doing  everything  possible  to  remove  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  between 
causes  of  alarm  and  re-establish  confidence.  In  Peru  and  Ecuador.  The  Peruvian  minister  at 
the  main  market  in  Lima  there  are  1,800  stalls.  Quito  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Minister 
Of  this  number  1,800  were  closed  on  Decem-  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ecuador,  subsequently 
ber  15.  The  steeples  of  the  churches  were  oo-  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  the  latter,  submit- 
eupied  by  pickets  to  prevent  the  rioters  making  ting  the  difference  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
a  call  to  arms  with  the  bells,  and  all  liquor-  Queen-Regent  of  Spain.  In  the  event  of  her 
shops  and  hotels  were  closed  by  the  police,  declining,  either  France,  Belgium,  or  Switzer- 
The  banks  were  also  closed.  While  a  meeting  land  is  to  be  requested  to  assume  the  task, 
was  held  in  the  main  square,  pickets  of  armed  A  Military  Bevolti — At  11  p.  m.  on  September 
police  Wbre  stationed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  27,  a  mutiny  broke  out  at  Tngillo,  in  the  bar- 
square.  One  of  these  pickets  was  molested  by  racks  of  the  Zepita  battalion,  and  two  compa- 
boys  and  drunken  men,  and  the  police  fired,  nies  escaped,  after  mortally  wounding  the  cap- 
wounding  several  boys.  Two  days  prior  to  tain  of  tne  guard,  and  killing  the  sentry,  it 
these  events  not  a  single  money-changer  or  was  said  that  the  soldiers  mutinied  because 
business  house  in  Lima  was  selling  silver  dol-  they  received  only  two  paper  dollars  a  day  as 
lars  for  paper  money.  In  Ascope,  in  the  north  ration-money.  The  movement  was  led  by  a 
of  Peru,  trouble  was  feared,  as  the  business  sergeant  known  to  have  been  a  criminal  of  the 
houses  all  refused  to  sell  for  paper  money.  In  worst  kind.  The  mutmeers  went  to  the  bar- 
TrujiUo  holders  of  notes  were  in  a  panic  Near-  racks,  but  the  lieutenant  on  duty  stood  bravely 
ly  (dl  the  retail  stores  were  closed,  and  the  to  his  post  and  resisted  a  heavy  fire  with 
bakers  stopped  baking  because  the  holders  of  great  skill,  until  he  was  re-enforced  by  tlie  sub- 
fiour  refused  to  sell  except  for  silver  dollars,  prefect  of  police.  During  this  time  some  of 
while  the  bakers  only  neld  notes,  and  the  the  mutineers  had  also  attacked  the  hospital, 
greator  part  of  these  were  in  halves.  The  pre-  but  they  were  driven  off.  These  two  defeated 
feet  exercised  great  vigilance,  and  succeeded  P&rties  subsequently  went  to  the  mountains, 
in  borrowing  $40,000  gold  notes  with  which  he  The  authorities  followed  them  about  three 
was  changing  the  half-notes  for  the  poor  people,  leagues  into  the  country,  where  a  fight  took 
Business  men  in  Cerro  de  Pasco  rejected  bank-  place  in  which  several  were  killed.  In  the 
notes,  doing  all  their  busmess  in  private  notes  square  at  Trujillo  fifteen  or  twenty  persons 
payable  on  presentation.  Disorders  occurred  were  killed  or  wounded.  It  was  said  that  the 
in  Eluancavelica,  and  the  acting  prefect  and  the  mutiny  would  not  have  taken  place  if  the  sol- 
treasurer  were  murdered.  diers  had  been  paid  regularly.    Their  pay  was 

The  budget  for  1887-88  estimates  the  reve-  in  arrears,  and  no  one  would  trnst  them.    The 

nue  at  $16,188,674,  and  the  expenditure  at  taxes  are  paid  in  silver  dollars ;  this  the  soldiers 

$13,632,886.  see,  and  therefore  they  object  to  being  paid  in 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1887  the  reye-  paper  money.    The  sergeant  who  led  the  mu- 

nne  from  customs  was  $2,800,000  short  of  the  tiny  was  caught,  tried  by  court  martial,  and 

estimate,  and  the  cash  collected  was  absorbed  shot.    He  confessed  having  committed  fourteen 
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murders,  and  gave  the  names  of  his  victims.  They  were  to  examine  the  rulwajs,  and  make 

Fourteen  of  the  mutineers  were  shot  a  report  regarding  the  capacity  of  the  lines  in 

PMti  aid  Telegraphs. — In  1885  the  Peruvian  question,  and  the  probahle  increase  of  business 
post-officesforwarded  865,823  letters  and  postal  in  case  of  their  being  extended  as  originally 
cards,  and  886,141  newspapers  and  sample  planned.  In  December  the  commission  had 
packages.  There  were  in  operation  in  the  re-  concluded  its  labors  on  the  Oroya  Railroad  and 
public  2,211  kilometres  of  telegraph  line,  the  at  the  Gary  de  Pasco  mining  district.  The 
number  of  offices  being  34,  dispatching  94,214  commission  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  Pa- 
private,  and  16.455  Gk)vernmeDt  messages.  casmayo  and  Chimbote  railroads,  and  to  travel 

Raflrsads. — ^There  are  in  operation  2,600  kilo-  through  the  rich  sugar-producing  country  in 
metres.  Two  railroads  run  from  Lima  to  the  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  those  lines, 
higher  Andes.  One  line  be^ns  at  the  coast  After  this  work  is  accomplished,  an  inspection 
at  Mollendo,  south  of  Callao,  and,  running  by  will  be  made  of  the  southern  railroads,  and  the 
Arequipa,  crosses  the  cre^t  of  the  Andes,  and  bondholders  will  be  thoroughly  informed  as 
terminates  at  Lake  Titicaca,  12,800  feet  above  to  the  prospects  of  reimbursement  from  all  of 
the  sea.  The  other  starts  from  Lima  itself.  It  these  undertakings  in  which  their  money  has 
was  projected  with  the  intention  of  piercing  been  employed  so  liberally, 
the  crest  of  the  Cordilleras  at  an  elevation  of  TIm  Clfae»-lnaitar  Ooatrtct — Toward  the  close 
15,645  feet  above  the  sea,  and  thence  descend-  of  1886,  Mr.  Grace,  of  New  York,  as  the  rep- 
lug to  Oroya,  a  plateau  between  the  main  resentative  of  the  European  bondholders  of  the 
ranges.  Its  ultimate  object  was  to  afford  a  Peruvian  debt,  made  a  proposal  to  the  Gov- 
route  to  the  fertile  districts  on  the  eastern  ernment  of  Peru  for  the  cancellation  of  part  of 
slopes  of  the  Andes.  As  yet  it  has  only  reached  the  latter  and  the  extension  of  the  railroads, 
a  village  called  Chida,  12,200  feet  above  the  In  March,  1887,  Mr.  M.  P.  Grace,  of  the  firm 
sea,  its  progress  having  been  stopped  by  the  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  pursuance 
war  between  Peru  and  Chili.  In  November  of  this  plan,  arrived  from  Lima  and  left  for 
it  became  apparent  that  the  congressional  ac-  London,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Aranibar,  the 
tion  respecting  the  southern  railways,  and  Peruvian  Commissioner.  The  result  of  the  trip 
those  of  Chimbote  and  Salaverry  would  prob-  was  an  arrangement  with  the  committee  of 
ably  give  rise  to  serious  complications.  Ac-  bondholders  in  June,  since  accepted  by  the 
cording  to  stipulations  with  tne  Government,  Government  at  Dma,  but  still  awaiting  ratifi- 
the  southern  roads,  when  completed,  were  to  cation  by  the  Peruvian  Congress.  The  chief 
be  turned  over  to  the  State  by  the  contractor,  clauses  of  the  contract  that  are  likely  to  be  rati- 
Henry  Meiggs,  or  by  his  successors  and  execu-  fied  with  some  modifications  are  Uie  following: 
tors.  The  roads  have  not  been  completed,  the  The  Peruvian  Government  relinquishes  to  its 
contractor  alleges,  from  the  fact  that  the  neces-  creditors  for  sixty-six  years  763  miles  of  its 
sary  money  has  not  been  furnished  by  the  Gov-  railroads,  which  the  latter  engage  to  extend 
ernment,  and  it  was  also  said  that  a  large  sum  as  stipulated.  It  furthermore  relinquishes  to 
for  freight  and  passages  was  due  from  the  Gov-  them  all  the  guano  the  Government  still  owns 
ernment.  In  spite  of  the  arguments  and  proofs  on  the  coast,  and  all  that  may  be  discovered, 
adduced,  Congress,  led  by  the  deputies  from  for  a  terra  of  sixty-six  years.  As  long  as  the 
the  south,  ordered  the  executive  to  assume  the  railroads  and  guano  do  not  net,  together,  the 
administration  of  these  roads,  as  well  as  those  sum  of  £420,000  during  two  consecutive  years, 
connecting  Salaverry  with  Trujillo,  and  lead-  the  Government  agrees  to  set  aside  the  annual 
ing  from  Chimbote  to  the  interior.  Prior  to  sum  of  £120,000  out  of  the  customs  revenue 
the  promulgation  of  this  law,  the  American,  of  the  ports  of  Mollendo  and  Payta  to  cover 
British,  and  German  legations  at  Lima  ener-  the  deficiency.  Peru  also  granted  the  creditors 
getically  protested  against  such  an  assumption  forever  the  coal  along  the  Chimbote- Huaraz 
of  dictatorial  power  by  Congress,  basing  their  Railway,  but  while  doing  so  retains  15  per 

f>rotest  on  the  fact  that,  as  the  contracts  were  cent,  of  the  net  profit  that  those  coal  deposits 
egal  and  bilateral,  there  are  two  parties  to  be  shall  produce.  Another  concession  grants  them 
heard,  and  that  such  hearing  must  be  given  be-  the  exclusive  right  of  exploitation  for  fifty 
fore  the  proper  legal  tribunals.  Despite  these  years  of  the  Huancavelica  cinnabar-mines,  15 
formal  protests,  the  Government  adopted  vig-  per  cent,  to  be  paid  the  Government  out  of  the 
orous  measures  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  Con-  net  profits  while  the  grant  lasts.  Next,  the 
gress.  The  railway  from  Salaverry  to  Triyillo,  perpetual  privilege  is  conceded  the  creditors 
andtliefine  wharf  at  the  first-named  place,  con-  to  work  all  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead 
structed  for  the  Government  under  contract,  mines,  and  other  mineral  deposits,  the  Govern- 
since  under  the  control  of  E.  C.  Dubois,  an  ment  only  to  collect  Uie  usual  tax  of  $30  per 
American  citizen,  by  virtue  of  a  concession  annum,  to  which  every  mine  in  Peru  is  subject, 
granted  by  the  Government  of  Iglesias,  were  in  A  grant  is  made  them  of  1,800,000  hectares  of 
December  declared  forfeited.  The  State  is  also  arable  land,  and  each  family  of  settling  immi- 
to  assume  possession  of  the  southern  lines#  grants  is  besides  to  receive  180  hectares  under 
Early  in  October  a  commission  of  engineers  contracts  with  the  creditors*  representatives, 
and  mining  experts  appointed  by  the  Peru-  The  Government  finally  concedes  them  the 
vian  bondholders  in  London,  arrived  at  Callao.  privilege  of  free  navigation  on  the  rivers  and 
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lakes  of  the  repnblio.    The  creditors  are  to  the  export  of  products  reached  $7,958,625. 

have  the  right  of  at  once  founding  a  bank  of  The  exports  to  Peru  from  England  in  1885 

issne  at  Lima,  with  the  exclusive  privilege  for  were   valued   at   $8,426,751 ;   from   France, 

twentj-five  years  of  issuing  bank-notes,  this  $1,899,402;   and    from    Germany,    $498,184. 

circulation  to  be  backed  by  83^  per  cent  cash.  The  American  trade  with  Peru  has  been  as 

The  syndicate  obtains  75  per  cent  of  the  net  follows : 
profits  of  the  bank,  after  paying  its  shareholders 


9  per  cent  per  annum.   The  bank  is  to  manage  hsoal  tcab. 

the  home  indebtedness  of   Peru,  to  secure 


2,077,646 

1,764,800 

968,460 

461,786 


opofft  to 


•487,860 

l,048,Mi 

78^970 

T17,968 


which  the  Government  agrees  to  set  aside  an-    isas 

nually  8  per  cent  of  the  customs  revenue  col-    J^ 

leoted  at  Callao,  other  revenue  designated  in  i886 '.*.'.'. '.'.!! !!!!'. !!!'.'.! 

section  22  of  the  agreement,  and  its  share  of    ^^^ 

26  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  bank       _.     -    ..   i— !.■■  snitew  ^ Tr«,w 

nftAr  nRvment  of  the  fi  ner  rent    OArtidn  Drivi-  'J*   *"*  MMMSa  Bitttary  CngrriBi— JJ^arly 

alter  payment  oiine  w  per  cent.    ';>wiain  pnvi  j    j  ,     ^^,^  ^^    Peruvian  Government  ad- 

SS^^tir'^^i^^n^UtWn^^^^^^^  dressi'  a   note  to   those   of   ChiuT  BraS, 

taxation  are  stipulated  m  addition  to  those  ^    Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  Paraguay 

r^f  ;!^;  ii^.!;t&  r^.i^^'^n^^^^^^  BoUvilTEcuador,  Solombia,  ^nlke^e^'^ 

to  carry  out  tne  railroad  repairs  ana  construe-  ^^  .^Jn^^*..!  i  «,«-;«-  :^«u:«»  ^.i.^^ V^  «^»,i 

tlon.  JpoUted^  to  pay  the  ^^vemment  20  per  ^^a'S^e^SSBlrrjrsffi^' Oo*2^^ 

cent  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  railways,  and  J^  ^1  iT^m -♦  tsI-  I«5  T^^J^i^IiJz!:!!^!^ 

OK  ^««  -A«*   *»#  «k/N«A^r  ♦kA  .^...^  a1ZL^*»  to  be  neld  at  Lima,  and  to  open  its  sessions  on 

SerthfripjieS.^  STS^'^SI  Jr.'re^.i^enSl^7S^££rar-t?  Thi 

have  rooeiye5  therefrom  the  earn  of  £420,000.  J?St?  ""^'^  1. f™^****",  TS! J?. 

H«M.«S„^^^A*'MSnJ^^l.r,^^ISf  •">  «*«  of  South  Amertea  during  1886,  wd, 

debtamountmg  toxo2,000,000;  tne  remaining  s*«^„  .^i^  »«^.^  «♦  »•.  «»^^»<.4»»^;»«.  J«  *ul 

50  per  oent  tSe  commltte;*  take  their  chaD0<S  ^Jt^fh  '^Z^Lf  ~™S?^A^f  T. 

to  rSoover  from  Ohili  aa  the  owner  of  the  ceded  ™tilL"' J^S!^  ^fj^^t.  J^\  1^ 

province  of  Tarapaci.    The  bondholder*  fw-  «SIn?.«!^  i-^^.  ^i^^Sw^Jl^^  ^^I 

ther  agree  to  advice  the  Government  at  once  !!Z^Tfi, Ji„~  JinTJ^i^^X.  «*^w.™„ 

jtiiAA  ivu\  ,v«««vi«.  t«  4>k«^»  »^,«<»^„«^:.^A  «««^n*Y.  action  is  all  the  more  commendable  as  mtema- 

£400,000,  payable  in  tnirty  consecutive  montn-  ^.^^^i  ^«„«^„„««  ♦.«,«?«  ♦•«^^  ^^a  ».«;i  .a..«>;^^ 

i^^&^iToS!^:bt?^^^^  Se§rvriVf?ot%^^^^^^^ 

engages  to  pay  £6,000  a  month  toward  defray-  ^  j    ^^^  ^  (^^^     ^.^   Congress  opened  on 

Sfiror  r'rX^SSt'^^^^^  January  2,  ^though  only  the  ^ga?L  from 

ofilcers,  material,  and  mails,  WhS^the  terms  ^^^  Jfi^^^^.n^^^^^^^                  .?5T".^ 


in  »h"r  tiVnTdX^^^^  '-?  B-«J,  Uruguay,  and^the  ArgentinTRe- 

as^ainst  any  illusions  in  connection  with  the  one  ff]^^}^;,  Jt".!°"°  """*^  *»'"^  "P^°  ^''" 

half  of  the  Peruvian  bonded  debt  and  the  con-  *«»«  lo^owing.                           ,    ,     , 

quered  province  of  Tarapac4,  so  far  as  Chili  was  ,.  ^f J?<>^  *^!!r»  ^1?™  morbn«,jnd  the  plague  are 

2^««^.«^      Ti«  ^r^^Jji  f^  ♦!.<.*  «^.<..»«>  ^f  -^^i,^  the  three  exotic  pestilences  tniated  of,  and  the  articles 

concerned.    He  referred  to  toe  treaty  of  peace  oonsideied  pestiferous  are  clothing,  cloth,  lags,  mat- 

between  Chili  and  reru,  by  the  terms  of  wnicn  tresses,  and  objects  of  personal  use,  ulso  the  boxes 

the  conquered  province  of  Tarapac4  was  ceded  contwning  them,  and  iVesh  hides.    No  other  articles 

without  Chili's  assuming  any  responsibilities  "« to  be  considered  as  suspected.   Each  narty  under^ 

whafAVAi>  thut  miahf  hA  tf^nnafrnAd  Afl  \t  CAiWt  t*k«»  to  found  a  haaretto  and  to  esUbhsh  in  time  of 

Whatever  that  might  be  construed  bb  "  t^uili  pestilence  at  least  one  floating  hospital.    Quarantines 

had  considered,  or  ever  would  consider,  them  J^  q^^^^  sanitary  measures  undenrone  in  the  lazaretto 

pledged  to  Peruvian  bondholders.    He  also  re-  of  any  of  the  three  powen  are  vaud  for  all  the  others. 

minded  the  latter  that  the  highest  English  and  The  dosinfr  of  ports  to  vessels  from  abroad  is  prohib- 

French  conrte  of  law  have  declared  that  the  '*?H*5?  «°  ^^"^^  .*•  *1^J"T  Tf^'  ""Y^^^ 

v^«^.    v^»^<»^.   »^..i»^    ^^^.^Unf^   «.v    ii^n  what  disease  prevuls  aboard.     Packets  and  other 

bonds^  however  worded,  constitute  no    lien  Reamers  corryfng  emigrants  must  have  a  doctor  and 

whatever  on  the  territories  acquired  by  Chili  be  supplied  with  a  steam  disinffector,  medicines,  and 

by  conquest,  or  on  the  stocks  of  guano  and  ni-  disiniectants,  keepinf^  besides,  ro^nilar  books  of  rcc- 

trate.    Considerable  opposition  also  came  from  ord.     A  corpa  of  ship  sanitary  ini-pcctors  is  to  be 

southern  Peru,  and  neither  the  Government  «»{»blished  by  each  power,  to  embark  in  vessels,  fia- 

ti               V  1*        "''*»^j*    "*"     J:Jrr««*u«-  csli»  the  execution  of  the  aamtary  provisions,  and 

nor  Congress  felt  prepared  to  advance  further  ^^^  ^^  ,,i  occurrences  daring  the  voya^.    fetrict 

in  the  matter,  which  was  left  in  abeyance  pend-  quarantine  is  limited  to  ten  days  for  yellow  fever. 

ing  a  modification  of  the  terms  so  as  to  satisfy  eight  for  cholera,  and  twenty  for  Eastern  plague,  ana 

Chili,  and  the  report  from  engineers  sent  out  y»«  *V°SpTY  ^  "^a^^  ^°  ^*  ^^  ®'^*  "^  ®" 

by  the  bondholders  upon  the  actual  state  and  *'<*«*'  ''^^^^^  renSx^ 

value  of  the  Gk)vernment  raihroad  system.  A  CharttaMe  te^Mit.— A  worthy  old  Peruvian, 

CsMacfce, — ^The  import  of  merchandise  into  Jos6  Sevilla,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life 

Pern  in  1884  amounted  to  $11,064,744,  while  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  dty  of  New 
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York.  By  a  will  executed  on  March  20, 1886,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  elected  president,  and 
in  New  York,  he  left  the  balk  of  bis  estate,  John  M.  Maisch,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  continned 
valned  at  nearly  $4,000,000,  for  the  foundation  as  secretary.  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  chosen  for 
of  a  charitable  educational  institution  for  chil-  the  meeting-place  in  1888,  and  the  date  Sep- 
dren.  Mr.  Sevilla  authorized  the  executors  to  tember  8.  The  Florida  State  Pharmaceutic^ 
locate  the  home  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  Association  was  organized  at  Jacksonville  on 
bnt  if  they  found  it  impossible  to  incorporate  June  8,  1887,  and  local  associations  at  Fort 
such  an  institution  in  this  country  the  gift  was  Worth  and  San  Antonio,  Texas,  during  the  year, 
to  be  transferred  to  France.  The  institution  Tntit  AamdaOmk — ^The  twelfth  annual  meet- 
was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  American  and  Pe-  ing  of  the  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association 
ruvian  children.  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  beginning  its  ses- 

FHABMACTt  The  continual  enactment  of  sions  on  August  28.  Reports  on  adulterations, 
more  stringent  laws  requiring  the  selection  credits  and  collections,  paints,  oils,  and  glass, 
of  competent  persons  for  the  dispensing  of  the  drug  market,  commercial  travelers,  trans- 
medicines  is  shown  by  the  increased  demands  portation,  and  fraternal  relations  were  pre- 
for  pharmaceutical  education.  The  publication  sented  by  the  committees  appointed  to  oon- 
of  new  and  better  journals  likewise  indicates  sider  those  subjects  and  discussed  by  the  mem- 
an  improved  condition  of  the  art  bers.    The  special  committee  on  mutual  fire 

CoD^PM. — ^The  trustees  of  Oomell  founded  a  insurance  reported  that  under  the  auspioes  of 
School  of  Pharmacy  on  March  7, 1887,  in  con-  the  Association  there  had  been  established 
nection  with  the  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  '*  The  DruMSts*  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Corn- 
About  the  same  time  a  Department  of  Phar-  pany,"  whion  was  organized  in  June,  under  the 
macy  was  added  to  the  University  of  Kansas  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia.  Offer- 
in  Kansas  Oity.  During  the  year  special  schools  ings  of  nearly  $1,000,000  insurance  were  re- 
for  this  branch  have  been  inaugurated  at  How-  ceived  almost  immediately,  and  success  is  as- 
ard  University,  Washington,  D.  0. ;  Purdue  sured.  It  will  afford  an  enormous  saving  to 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  and  at  Vanderbilt  the  wholesale  druggists  of  the  country,  and  the 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  A  Pharmaceutical  maintenance  of  an  important  competitor  of  the 
Department  has  recently  been  established  in  old-line  companies,  and  some  exemption  from 
connection  with  the  Minnesota  Hospital  College  their  tyranny.  £.  Waldo  Cutter,  of  Boston, 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mass.,  was  chosen  president,  and  A.  B.  Mer- 

Leglfllalleii. — Acts  regulating  the  sale  of  poi-  riam  retained  as  secretary  for  the  year.  Sara- 
sons  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  New  York  have  toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  was  selected  as  the  meet- 
come  into  force  since  the  first  of  the  year,  also  ing- place  for  1888. 

pharmaceutical  laws  have  been  enacted  in  Tnie  BfistltMi — ^Under  the  direction  of  the 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association  the 
Nebraska,  and  Pennsylvania.  So  that  at  pres-  contract  plan  between  manufacturers  and  job- 
ent  proper  measures  regulating  the  practice  of  bers  is  becoming  more  perfect,  while  among 
pharmacy  are  in  active  operation  in  all  of  the  the  retailers  the  entire  absence  of  any  con<- 
States  excepting  the  following :  Arkansas,  certed  action  is  shown  by  the  increasing  ten- 
California,  Florida,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mis-  deocy  among  pharmacists,  especially  in  large 
sissippi,  Nevadn,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  cities,  to  cut  prices  on  proprietary  articles, 
and  Vermont.  Certain  of  the  Territories  are  LltenitDe.—The  books  of  the  year  include 
still  without  laws.  **  Text  Book    of   Therapeutics   and   Materia 

AoodattMS.— The  thirty-fifth  annual  meet-  Medica,"  by  Robert  T.  Edes  (Philadelphia) ; 

ing  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa-  "  Manual  of  Pharmacy  and  .Pharmaceutical 

tion  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  September  Chemistry, *'  by  Charles  F.  Heebner  (New  York) ; 

5,  and  continued  four  days.    Several  hundred  **  Handbook  of  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics,*' 

members  were  present  and  upward  of  seventy  by   James  E.   Lilly   (Indianapolis)  ;    ^'  Drug 

new  members  were  elected.    In  order  to  ex-  Eruptions, '*  by  P.  A.  Morrow  (New  York) ; 

pedite  the  work  of  the  Association  and  render  ^*  Pharmaceutical  Problems  and  Exercises  in 

It  more  efficient,  it  was  reorganized  and  formed  Metrology,  Cihemistry,  and  Pharmacy,"  by  Os- 

into  four  sections  as  follows:  1,  scientific  pa-  car  Oldberg,  and  ^^A  Laboratory  Manual  of 

pers;   2,  commercial  interests;    8,   pharma-  Chemistry,'*  by  Oscar  Oldberg  and  John  H. 

ceutical  education;    4,   legislation — each   of  Long  (Chicago);  *' Handbook  of  Materia  Med- 

which  elects  its  own  chairman  and  secretary,  ica,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics,"  by  S.  O.  L. 

Subse(}uent  to  this  action,  the  National  Retiul  Potter  (Philadelphia);  and  ^*The  Principles  of 

Druggists'  Association,  no  longer  being  neoes-  Pharmacognosy,"  translated  from  tlie  Oerman 

sary,  was  merged  into  the  parent  organization,  of  Flackiger  and  •  Tschirch  by  Frederick  B. 

The  admission-fee  was  abolished  and  hereafter  Power;  also,  new  editions  of  0,  L.  Lochman'9 

only  annual  dues  will  be  required.    Besides  the  ^  Dose  and  Price  Labels  of  all  the  Drugs  and 

scientific  papers  read  and  discussed,  various  re-  Preparations  of  the   United  States  Pharma- 

ports  were    accepted,  notably  that   on    the  copoeia"    (Philadelphia);    John   M.  Maisch'a 

**  National  Formulary,"  which  provided  for  "  Organic  Materia  Medica";  and  F.E.  Stewart's 

the  speedy  publication  of  the  manual  contain-  *^  Qniz-Compend  of  Pharmacy." 

ing  the  accepted  formulas.    John  U.  Lloyd  of  '*  The  Pharmaceutical  Era,"  under  the  edi- 
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tonliip  of  Dr.  Albert  B.  Lyons,  began  in  De-  order  to  oross-hatch  and  break  the  lines  of  the 
troit  with  the  January  iasoe.  This  jooma],  shading,  the  hatched  or  stippled  plate  may  be 
one  of  tlie  best  that  has  yet  appeared,  is  most  shifted  onoe  or  twioe  during  the  production  of 
▼aluable  on  aoooont  of  its  *^  Index  Pharama-  the  negative.  The  photographic  negative  thus 
oenticua  ^'  pablished  in  each,  giving  reference  obtained  may  be  either  applied  direct  to  a  zinc- 
to  idl  books  and  original  papers  of  interest  to  plate,  or  a  lithographic  transfer  may  first  be 
pharmaoists  that  appear  in  the  English,  French,  made  in  the  usoal  manner,  and  the  plate  bitten 
German,  and  Italian  languages.  '*  The  Amer-  by  acid  to  form  a  block  in  relief.^' 
ican  Drag- Clerks'  Joumal,''  whose  scope  is  in-  A  process  for  yielding  plates  in  intaglio  has 
d^cated  bv  its  title,  issued  its  first  number  in  recently  been  employed  in  London.  A  copper- 
June  at  Chicago.  plate  is  covered  with  a  film  of  sensitized  gela- 
PHOlO-fiNCi&Afnray  photo-gravure,  photo-  tine,  on  which  a  picture  is  nrinted  from  a  plio- 
zinoography,  and  process-engraving  are  differ-  tographic  negative.  The  film  is  now  desensi- 
eat  terms  applied  to  various  meth(MS  of  repro-  tized  m  a  water-bath,  and  a  mixture  of  camphcr 
ducing  pictures  without  Uie  aid  of  an  engraver,  and  resin  dissolved  in  chloroform  is  washed 
In  ordinary  zincography  the  picture  is  laid  over  the  surface.  On  heat  being  applied  to 
down  on  a  zinc-plate  with  lithographic  ink  the  plate,  the  gelatine  breaks  into  a  delicate 
from  *^  transfer-paper."  Those  portions  of  the  grain,  and  the  resin  is  left  in  minute  particles 
plate  which  are  to  be  protected  are  then  pre-  on  the  surface.  The  plate  is  then  bitten  in  an 
pared  by  using  an  ink  or  vaniish  which  will  acid  bath  where  the  soluble  portions  of  the 
resist  acid,  af^r  which  the  plate  is  subjected  gelatine  have  been  removed.  Those  parts 
to  a  bath  of  dilute  nitrous  acid ;  this  is  contin-  which  tiave  been  rendered  insoluble  bv  photo- 
ned  through  successive  baths  of  acid  of  in-  graphic  printing  carry  the  lines  of  the  drawing, 
creased  strength,  until  the  biting-in  is  sufficient,  and  resist  the  mordant  The  rule  for  mor- 
when  the  plaie  is  dried,  and  the  ink  removed  dants  is  to  use^  nitrous  oxide  for  copper  and 
by  benzine.   There  is  another  process,  in  which  nitric  acid  for  zinc. 

brass  plates  are  used,  which  are  covered  with  Electrotypes  from  process  blocks  are  found 
white  wax,  when  the  picture  is  drawn  on  the  to  be  weaker  than  the  original,  yielding  poorer 
wax  with  an  etching-point.  This  plate  is  after-  and  paler  impressions :  stereotypes  from  pro- 
ward  used  as  a  mold  from  whicn  an  electro-  ceas  olocks  hardly  ever  print  well.  The  oest 
type  is  obtained.  In  photo- zincography  the  results  are  usually  obtamed  by  reducing  the 
drawing  is  photographed  to  the  size  required,  original  drawing  one  third  by  photography 
and  an  ordinary  negative  on  glass  is  taken,  before  printing  it  on  the  zinc  plate.  Process 
This  is  then  laid  on  a  sensitized  zinc  plate,  on  work  has  not  been  well  adapted  to  newspaper 
which  the  picture  is  printed  by  the  action  of  illustration  in  any  degree  of  perfection,  owing 
light  Hie  coating  of  the  zinc-plate  is  known  to  the  impracticability  of  applying  the  blocks 
by  its  French  name  of  litumen  de  Judiey  four  to  rotary  presses.  Some  methods  of  doing  this 
parts  of  which  are  dissolved  in  one  hundred  have  been  patented,  without  giving  much  satia- 
parts  of  benzme.  After  l^e  picture  is  printed,  faction,  the  best  being  claimed  to  be  that  of 
so  much  of  the  bitumen  as  has  not  been  made  Mr.  Le  Sage,  manager  of  the  London  '^  Daily 

insoluble  by  the  action  of  light  is  dissolved  off   Telegraph.^'       

by  using  a  wash  of  turpentine.  To  obtain  PHYSICAL  lUEIINCU  From  the  earliest  ages 
gradations  of  light  a  specially  prepared  enam-  a  system  of  diet  and  exercise  beneficial  to  the 
eled  paper,  or  a  gray-tinted  lined  paper  is  nsed,  strength,  speed,  and  stamina  has  been  carefully 
by  scraping  away  which,  leaving  the  white  studied.  For  many  centuries  the  body  was 
paper  beneath  exposed,  the  artist  is  able  to  carefully  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  mind, 
obtain  his  high  lights.  In  Hentschers  photo-  and  then  for  a  long  period  this  state  of  things 
graphic  etching  process  the  negative  is  printed  wab  almost  exactly  reversed.  The  old  systems 
on  sensitized  carbon  paper.  This  is  laid  face  of  physical  training  were  severe,  the  object  in 
down  on  a  polished  zinc  plate,  which  being  view  being  to  secure  great  strength. and  en- 
placed  in  a  bath,  all  titie  carbon  paper,  ex-  durance,  the  idea  of  speed  not  being  much 
oept  that  holding  the  lines  of  the  du'awing,  is  thought  of.  The  Isthmian  games  were  first 
washed  away.  The  plate  is  then  bitten  in  an  instituted  by  Sisyphus,  King  of  Corioth,  1826 
add  bath.  The  Ives  (Philadelphia)  process  is  B.  C.  The  winners  received  a  simple  garland 
accomplished  by  applying  the  negative  to  a  of  leaves  for  their  great  and  long-continued 
gelatine  plate  sensitized  with  bichromate  of  exertions.  The  Olympic  ^ames  were  held 
potash.  The  plate  is  then  swollen  in  water,  every  four  years  at  Olyropia,  and  the  same 
and  a  oast  taicen  of  it  in  plaster-of-Paris,  in  prize  was  held  out  to  recompense  a  man  for 
which  the  highest  parts  represent  the  blacks  months  of  hard  work  and  suffering  such  ao 
and  the  lowest  the  whites.  The  Meisenbach  would  now  sufiSoe  for  a  man  to  endure  during 
process  is  thus  described  :    **  A  transparent  lifers  whole  battle. 

plate  is  hatched  or  stippled  in  parallel  lines.  The  ancient  system  of  physical  training  waa 

A  transparent  positive  is  made  of  the  object  terribly  thorough,  and  if  a  man  could  stand 

The  two  plates  are  joined,  preferably  fiioe  to  the  preparation  he  need  never  fear  the  contest 

fiEuse,  and  n-om  the  combined  plates  a  definite  or  connict,  whether  with  man  or  beast.    The 

negative  is  photographed  in  the  usual  way.   In  ancient  Greek  system  called  for  nine  or  ten 
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months  of  severe  work  in  the  gynmasiam.  bility,  very  likely — and  put  in  training.  The 
The  athlete^s  fiesh  was  rnbbed  and  scrubbed  old-time  trainers  mnst  have  thought  a  man  in 
several  times  every  day  with  the  strigil,  a  sort  anything  like  a  natural  state  to  be  in  a  very 
of  carry-comb,  after  baths  that  were  merely  foal  condition  irom  the  number  of  purges  and 
douches  of  cold  salt  water  thrown  over  the  ath-  physics  they  prescribed  for  his  stomachy  the 
lete  while  he  was  standing  naked  after  severe  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  Black  draughts 
exercise.  His  diet  was  restricted  to  nearly  and  other  strong  physics  were  given,  and  a 
raw  meat  and  almost  no  vegetables,  his  exer-  man  would  sometimes  lose  as  much  as  thirty 
cise  was  of  the  hardest  and  most  laborious,  pounds  by  physicking  alone  before  he  was  al- 
and consisted  of  running  in  heavy  clothing,  lowed  to  have  any  exercise.  It  sometimes  re- 
lifting  heavy  weights,  severe  bouts  at  boxing  quired  two  weeks  to  get  over  the  weakness 
and  wrestling,  horse-backriding,  and  vaulting,  and  sickness  that  this  occasioned.  The  weak- 
much  of  the  work  being  done  with  more  or  ness  partially  over,  he  was  put  upon  a  diet  in 
less  of  the  accoutrements  of  the  ancient  sol-  whicn  the  rarest  of  meats  was  the  principal 
dier.  This  system  tended  to  produce  big,  part  Wines  and  spirits  were  quite  mely  m- 
showy  muscles  and  sonndness  of  wind  and  dalged  in,  but  vegetables  were  forbidden  until 
limb,  but  it  made  a  man  simply  large  and  the  battle  was  over.  The  exercise  or  work 
strong,  not  quick  or  graceful,  or  at  all  clever ;  given  a  man  in  training  at  this  time  was  entire- 
it  had  much  the  same  effect  that  the  work  of  fy  wrong,  according  to  modem  ideas.  He  was* 
a  blacksmith  at  the  present  day  has  upon  the  reauired  to  be  up,  in  summer,  as  early  as  four 
followers  of  that  trade.  o^clock,  and  exercise  with  dubs  and  dumb- 
In  the  ancient  games  a  subdivision  of  labor,  bells  and  take  a  long  walk,  all  before  break- 
such  as 'is  now  in  vogue  at  the  games  of  our  fast,  a  practice  now  universally  acknowledged 
modem  athletic  dabs,  was  not  known.  A  to  be  wrong.  Of  several  essays  lately  submit- 
man  had  to  be  what  is  now  known  as  an  all-  ted  to  a  committee  for  a  prize  in  a  London 
round  athlete  or  nothing,  unless  he  competed  competition,  only  one  advocated  exercise  of 
only  at  such  military  exercises  as  casting  jave-  any  kind,  save  perhaps  a  few  minutes^  walk  or 
lins  or  weights,  or  shooting  in  the  archery  con-  five  minutes'  work  of  the  lightest  description 
tests,  or  was  a  slinger.  There  was  no  knowl-  with  a  three-pound  pair  of  dumb-bells,  before 
edge  of  the  advantages  of  developing  one  breakfast.  An  hour  after  breakfast  the  man 
man's  legs  for  running  and  another  man^s  in  training  was  walked  out  to  a  track  for  a 
arms,  shoulders,  and  back  for  weight-putting  rooming  sweat,  and  here,  enveloped  in  heavy 
or  lifting.  The  old  Greek  and  Roman  systems  flannels,  he  ran  ten  or  twenty  miles.  Then  he 
of  physical  training  were  in  very  many  ways  punched  a  heavy  sand-bag  for  an  hour,  and 
radically  different  from  the  modem  French  put  up  heavy  dumb-bells,  and  swung  heavy 
school  of  calisthenics,  which,  though  they  clubs,  all  this  being  done  not  only  in  heavy 
place  rather  too  much  dependence  on  ughtness  flannels,  but  oftentimes  in  a  suit  of  ordinary 
and  quickness  in  all  their  exercises,  are  rapidly  or  perhaps  winter  clothes  as  well,  and  broad- 
finding  favor  with  the  best  modern  thinkers  soled  shoes  with  lead  in  the  bottoms.  As  he 
on  athletic  subjects.  walked  or  ran  he  either  carried  a  pair  of  one- 
About  all  we  know  of  the  old  English  sys-  pound  dumb-bells  or  twirled  a  stout  stick,  to 
tems  of  physical  training  is  their  method  of  strengthen  the  hands  and  forearms  and  keep 
preparing  prize-fighters  and  mnners  for  their  the  small  bones  of  both  from  beinff  in  as  much 
contests.  A  great  change  has  surely  taken  danger  of  breaking.  After  about  tnree  or  four 
place  in  the  past  thirty  years.  As  the  present  hours  of  hard  work  he  was  stripped,  sponged 
system  has,  we  are  quite  sure,  produced  a  off,  and  rubbed  down,  then  wet  down  with 
more  rapid  and  effective  class  of  fighters,  and  whisky,  and,  after  dressing  in  a  dean  suit  of 
has,  we  know,  lowered  even  the  sometimes  fiannel  underclothes,  would  stroll  home  for  din- 
more  than  doubtful  records  of  the  old  English  ner.  In  the  aftemoon  the  work,  but  not  quite 
foot-runners  and  walkers,  we  must  accept  it  as  much  of  it,  was  repeated.  After  supper 
as  being  at  least  considerably  nearer  the  mark,  came  a  walk  till  bed-time.  In  most  prize-fight- 
Two  hundred  years  ago  in  England  the  science  ing  matches  in  the  olden  time  the  men  were 
of  boxing,  as  it  got  to  be  a  century  later,  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  a  stipulated  weight, 
but  little  understood.  Though  tbe  nobility  which  doubtless  caused  mudi  of  the  severity 
and  even  royalty  patronized  the  ring,  only  of  the  training.  If  a  man,  on  the  day  of  fight- 
one  or  two  men  had  a  much  better  idea  of  ing,  was  overweight,  his  backers  would  lose 
fighting  scientifically,  as  it  is  now  understood,  their  money,  just  as  if  he  lost  by  being  de- 
than  to  toe  a  scratch,  round  after  round,  and  feated.  Particular  care  was  taken  to  harden 
see  which  could  take  the  most  punishment  in  the  skin  of  the  hands,  face,  and  feet^,  and  for 
the  shape  of  broken  noses.  Jaws,  and  teeth,  this  many  decoctions  were  in  use.  About  tbe 
and  dosed-up  eyes.  The  idea  of  getting  in,  best  and  almost  the  only  harmless  things  to 
administering  punishment,  and  getting  away  use  are  rock  salt  and  water  and  a  little  lemon 
without  a  blow,  was  dmost  unknown.  A  hun-  and  whisky.  A  pail  of  water  with  a  large 
dred  years  ago  an  English  prize-fighter  was  lump  of  rook  salt  in  the  bottom  should  be  nsed 
taken  from  his  haunts  for  a  match  gotten  up  to  soak  the  feet  in  every  rooming  and  night 
for  him  by  his  backers— members  of  the  no-  for  a  week  or  two  before  and  during  training. 
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ThiB  will  prevent  pdnfol  blisters.  Another  and  the  eyes  from  oloeing  daring  tLe  contest, 
pail  of  salt  and  water  should  be  kept  for  the  which  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  occur.  A 
face  and  bands,  the  lemon  (care  being  taken  to  little  work  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  cin- 
keep  it  out  of  the  eyes)  should  with  the  whisky  der-path  would  be  done  in  order  to  stretch  the 
be  well  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck,  muscles  and  plenty  of  good  walking  to  keep 
hands,  and  forearms.  There  can  hardly  be  too  them  from  getting  stiff.  During  the  first  two 
much  of  good  hard  hand-rubbing  of  these  weeks  a  man  such  as  described  would  lose  in 
parts.  There  was  moch  in  this  old  system  of  his  weight  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds;  the 
training  that  was  terribly  demoralizing,  and  latter  figure  would  be  reached  only  in  case  he 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  lives  of  those  who  were  very  large  and  extremely  fat  About 
went  through  it  more  than  once  or  twice  were  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  the  real  work 
much  shortened.  Water  for  drinking  was  al-  would  begin.  The  pugilist  would  retire  every 
most  entirely  cut  off.  No  man  in  training  felt  night  about  ten  o'clock  and  rise  at  half-past 
much  like  talking.  six  or  seven  in  the  morning.  His  breakfast 
In  modem  physical  training  all  is  changed ;  half  an  hour  later  would  be  light,  consisting,  per- 
the  ntmiber  of  events  for  which  persons  go  haps,  of  a  little  oatmeal  with  little  or  no  milk  or 
into  more  or  less  strict  training  is  daily  in-  sugar,  one,  two,  or  three  eggs  poached  or  raw 
creasing,  and  the  increased  gymnasium  facili-  if  desired,  and  a  cup  of  tea,  little  or  no  milk 
ties  give  almost  all,  even  ladies  and  children,  and  sugar,  with  a  slice  or  two  of  toast  Hie 
a  chance  to  reap  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  eggs  should  only  be  used  occasionally  to  vary 
derived  from  even  a  slight  consideration  of  so  the  rare  or  well-done  (as  taste  dictates)  broiled 
important  a  subject.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  steak  or  chop.  An  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
for  a  man  that  wishes  to  prepare  for  an  ath-  half  after  breakfast  a  walk  of  a  mile  in  the 
letio  contest  to  go  to  some  remote  country-  pleasant  air  and  into  the  gymnasium,  where 
place.  Provided  only  his  will  be  strong  exercises  of  all  kinds  would  be  tried  for  per- 
enough  to  withstand  the  city  temptation,  he  haps  an  hour,  light  dumb-bells  and  Inaian 
would  much  better  remain  where  he  can  have  clubs  being  freely  used.  Dumb-bells  of  differ- 
all  the  advantages  of  a  city  home  and  the  im-  ent  shapes  and  weights  and  sizes  have  been  in 
f»roved  appliances  of  a  modem  gymnasium,  use  almost  as  long  as  athletics  have  been 
n  considering  modem  physical  training  it  known.  The  old  Greek  dumb-bells  were 
might  not  be  entirely  incorrect  to  take  for  an  heavy,  flat,  generally  diagonal  pieces  of  iron, 
example  a  specimen  of  the  same  class  of  ath-  with  holes  large  enough  for  the  hands.  The 
letes,  and  we  will  look  at  the  manner  in  ancients  believed  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  and 
which  a  modem  pugilist  would  now  train,  had  bells  weighing  as  much  as  two  hundred 
The  science  of  boxing  has  now  perhaps  reached  pounds.  This  theory  is  now  exploded.  Not 
perfection.  A  clever  boxer  can,  with  no  many  dumb-bells  are  now  in  use  for  active 
weapons  but  Nature's,  and  even  with  the  ef-  work,  even  for  strong  men,  weighing  over  ten 
fects  of  them  partially  neutralized  by  soft  pounds  apiece ;  and  there  is  one  exercise,  not 
boxing-gloves,  stand  face  to  face  with  a  man  generally  known  but  of  the  greatest  benefit,  at 
who,  if  not  clever,  may  be  pounds  over  his  which  the  strongest  man  can  be  tired  in  less 
weight,  and  often  without  getting  struck  at  than  a  minute,  just  as  a  sprint  rpnner  is  as 
all  administer  punishment  that  will  entirely  tired  at  the  end  of  his  one  hundred  and  fifty 
deprive  his  opponent  of  his  senses,  and  lay  yards'  dash  at  tremendous  speed,  as  a  six-day 
him  on  the  ground  apparently  dead  for  from  walker  is  at  the  end  of  his  one  hundred  and 
five  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  forty-two  hours'  efibrt  This  exercise  consists 
A  modem  pugilist.  If  out  of  practice  and  not  of  first  placing  both  hands  on  the  chest  hold- 
expecting  any  encounter,  would  want  about  ing  in  each  a  one-pound  dumb-bell,  and  then 
three  months'  notice  to  fit  himself.  If  he  had  striking  out  as  if  at  a  foe  as  hard  and  as 
trained  before,  and  was  intelligent  and  careful  rapidly  as  possible  with  each  of  the  hands  al- 
and knew  his  own  system,  he  would  only  re-  ternately.  If  it  is  done  properly,  twenty  sec- 
quire  the  services  of  a  professional  trainer  to  onds  of  this  work  will  tire  more  than  an  hour's 
rub  him  down.  He  would  know  how  much  slow  work  with  heavy  beUs,  and  it  will  be 
exercise  he  could  stand  and  the  amount  of  found  equal  to  sprinting  as  an  exercise  to  in- 
food  and  drink  he  would  need.  The  first  two  crease  the  wind,  and  far  superior  to  anything 
weeks  would  be  spent  in  trying  to  get  the  sys-  in  developing  the  muscles  of  the  back,  arms, 
tem  into  a  proper  condition  to  stand  a  severe  and  chest  In  some  suitable  part  a  large  ball 
strun.  The  bowels  would  have  to  be  cleared  or  bag  should  be  swung  up  at  a  suitable  height, 
out  and  got  into  regular  and  easy  working  or-  and  at  this  bag,  armcnd  with  light  one-pound 
der,  as  there  should  be  at  least  two  evacuations  dumb-bells  and  with  hands  incased  In  dogskin 
in  a  day.  When  a  person  is  training  this  driving-gloves,  the  pugilist  should  punch  for 
would  be  accomplished  by  gentle  physics,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  minates,  three  or  four  min- 
the  face,  hands,  and  feet  should  be  soaked  as  utes  at  a  time,  letting  go  every  blow  as  if  life 
before  described  and  faithftiUy  rubbed  to  guard  depended  upon  its  being  squarely  and  forcibly 
against  the  pain  and  great  inconvenience  of  delivered.  One  minute's  rest  should  be  taken 
Misters  from  running,  walking,  or  punching  at  the  end  of  each  round,  and  daring  this  time 
the  bag,  and  to  keep  the  face  from  swelling  a  short  walk  should  be  indulged  in. 
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The  tendency  of  modern  athletics  is  toward  mnoh  felt  by  the  time  dinner  is  over.  Abont 
light  bnt  extremely  qaick  movements.  One  three  or  foar  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  a  walk 
old-time  bruiser  would  have  used  a  twenty  or  may  be  taken  to  some  near-by  athletic  club- 
even  a  forty-pound  bag  of  sand  suspended  ground,  and  there  in  sprinter's  costume  a  thou- 
from  a  beam.  The  heaviest  bag  a  modem  sand  yards  in  dashes  of  seventy-five  to  one 
boxer  would  dare  to  use  would  not  weigh  over  hundred  yards  each  may  be  run  off.  This  will 
eight  pounds^  and  several  new  punching-bags  be  found  to  be  one  of  w  best  of  exercises  for 
have  been  invented  of  late,  the  particular  ob-  the  wind. 

ject  of  which  is  to  impart  quickness  and  pre-  The  evening  like  the  morning  meal  should 
cision,  although  the  hard  hitting  part  is  by  no  be  rather  light,  and  consist  mainly  of  toost, 
means  forgotten.  It  is  claimed  that  the  pres-  mutton-chops,  and  eggs,  with  a  few  vegetables 
ent  champion  of  the  world,  John  L.  Sullivan,  and  a  little  tea.  After  supper  a  stroll  may  be 
whose  terrible  powers  of  hitting  probably  go  taken  for  a  mile  or  two  and  a  rest  till  an  early 
far  beyond  anything  ever  seen  before,  ffot  t£e  bed-time  arrives.  Great  care  should  be  used 
ability  to  deliver  his  quick  and  powerful  blows  not  to  catch  cold.  The  scales  should  be  use<l 
from  practicing  first  on  a  blown-up  beefs-  every  day  and  the  weight  under  the  same  bodi- 
bladder  suspended  from  a  ceiling  in  such  a  ly  conditions  carefully  recorded.  The  weight 
manner  as  to  rebound  toward  him  very  quick-  snould  be  gradually  rising  from  about  the  mid- 
Iv  after  each  blow,  and  afterward  on  an  in-  die  to  the  end  of  training,  and  all  work  except 
fiated  Rugby  foot-ball  huns  in  the  same  man-  moderate  strolling  should  be  discontinued  two 
ner.  Practice  on  these  light  bags  or  on  foot-  or  three  days  before  the  contest, 
balls  certainly  conduces  very  greatly  to  quick-  ^  Physical  training  is  now  a  subject  of  con- 
ness  and  precision,  and  forms,  perhaps,  without  sideration  not  only  in  our  numerous  athletic 
exception  the  best  exercise  for  general  devel-  clubs  and  among  professionals  of  the  different 
opment  of  speed  and  power  and  for  the  pre-  branches,  but  is  carefully  dwelt  upon  by  all 
cision  of  hand  and  eye.  Any  one  can  try  it  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  mstruction 
without  fear  of  injury  from  overexertion,  and  of  the  vouth  of  either  sex.  and  almost  all 
in  a  short  time  will  perceive  its  many  and  schools  have  a  system  of  ligut  gymnastics  or 
great  benefits.  calisthenics.  Any  new  game,  such  as  lawn- 
After  the  bag- work  is  done  an  adjourn-  tennis,  that  compels  light  and  active  out-door 
ment  should  be  had  to  the  yard  and  a  few  exercise  under  the  disguise  of  sport,  always 
mUes  run  on  the  track,  after  which  the  cloth-  meets  with  favor  among  young  laaies  and  gen- 
ing  should  be  quickly  removed,  and,  after  a  tlemen.  It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years 
short  rubbing  over  with  a  coarse  towel  while  that  the  importance  of  physical  training  for 
the  perspiration  was  still  pouring  off,  a  shower-  women  has  begun  to  receive  the  attention  it 
bath  should  be  turned  on  and  the  man  should  deserves.  There  are  now  two  gymnasiums  in 
stand  under  it  for  a  moment,  vigorously  rub-  New  York  for  the  fair  sex  alone,  and  their  in- 
bing  himself  meanwhile,  and  thoroughly  wilt^  fluence  will  surely  be  felt  in  the  next  genera- 
ing  and  cleansing  as  well  all  parts.  Oare  must  tion.  The  importance  of  a  careful  system  of 
be  taken  not  to  remain  in  the  bath  more  than  physical  training  can  hardly  be  overestimated 
a  very  few  minutes,  as  a  severe  cold  and  great  in  its  relations  to  the  proper  enjoyments  of  a 
weakness  is  apt  to  follow  too  long  an  expos-  long  and  vigorous  life. 

nre.  Many  athletes  will  not  train  in  summer  PHTSIOUKiT*  The  originating  causes  of  the 
witiiout  the  use  of  ice  in  their  bathing-water,  various  forms  and  modifications  of  structure, 
As  soon  as  the  bath  is  over  the  towel  is  again  characteristic  of  plant  and  animal  life,  that  be- 
put  in  use  and  the  man  wiped  dry.  After  come  transmitted  and  perpetuated,  are  dis- 
that  a  short  and  not  over-severe  hand-rub  cussed  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  *^  Factors  of 
should  be  given,  dean  clothes  put  on,  and  a  Organic  Evolution.'*  Accepting  the  inherit- 
stroll  of  a  mile  or  so  taken  before  dinner,  ance  of  useful  vacations  fortuitously  arising, 
which  should  be  about  five  hours  after  the  and  along  with  the  inheritance  of  effects  pro- 
morning  meal.  A  rest  of  at  least  half  an  hour  duced  by  use  and  disuse,  as  real  factors,  there 
should  be  taken  before  this  meal,  which  may  still  remain  classes  of  organic  phenomena  un- 
be  quite  heavy  unless  a  man  is  very  fat  and  is  accounted  for  and  certain  cardinal  traits  of 
trying  to  get  rid  of  bis  fiesh.  Dinner  may  animals  and  plants  at  large  that  are  still  unex- 
consist  of  roast  beef  or  mutton  with  vegeta-  plained.  Hence  a  further  factor  must  be  rec- 
bles;  but,  though  now  partaken  of  rather  free-  ognized.  The  words  **  natural  selection'^  do 
ly,  thev  should  be  sparingly  indulged  in.  A  not  express  a  cause  in  the  physical  sense,  bnt  a 
good  glass  of  old,  mixed,  or  Basses  sle  may  also  mode  of  co-operation,  or  the  effect  of  it,  among 
be  taken^nd,  if  very  dry,  a  few  swallows  of  causes.  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  opera- 
water.  Water  may  be  often  used  to  rinse  the  tion  of  the  environment,  in  special  amounts 
mouth,  but  little  should  be  drunk,  as  it  is  fat-  and  combinations  of  agencies  therein,  but  in  a 
tening.  A  pebble  carried  in  the  mouth  the  more  important  degree  in  the  general  and  con- 
first  few  days  of  training  will  reduce  the  thirst,  stant  operation  of  those  agencies.  We  infer 
A  little  cup-custard  and  plum-pudding  may  be  that  organisms  have  certain  structural  charac- 
taken  for  dessert.  A  good  rest  of  an  hour  or  ters  in  common  which  are  consequent  on  the 
two  will  be  well  earned  and  the  need  of  it  action  of  the  medium  in  which  they  exist,  in- 
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dnding  under  the  term  medinm  all  physical  roughening  of  the  skin  by  ezposare  and  nsage, 
forces  falling  upon  them,  as  well  as  matters  and  the  healing  of  wounds.  So  in  all  animal 
bathing  them ;  and  we  may  conclade  that  from  life,  the  outer  surface,  with  the  in-f oldings  and 
the  primary  characters  tims  produced  there  Ingrowings  to  which  it  conforms,  is  the  part 
must  result  secondary  characters.  When  the  which  is  modified  by  contact  with  the  environ- 
respective  effects  of  gravitation,  heat,  light,  ment,  and  in  which  are  initiated  the  various 
etc,  are  studied,  as  w«U  as  the  respective  ef-  instrumentalities  for  carrying  on  intercourse 
fects,  physical  and  chemical,  of  the  matters  with  it.  Clearly,  organization  could  not  but 
forming  the  media,  water  and  air,  it  will  be  begin  on  the  surface ;  and,  having  thus  begun, 
found  that  while  more  or  less  operative  on  all  Its  subsequent  course  could  not  but  be  deter- 
bodies,  each  modifies  organic  bodies  to  an  mined  by  its  superficial  origin.  Doubtless, 
extent  immensely  greater  than  the  extent  to  natural  selection  soon  came  into  action,  but  it 
which  it  modifies  «n(?r^ant<;  bodies.  The  most  could  operate  only  under  subjection;  it  could 
general  trait  of  such  effects  is  the  greater  do  no  more  than  take  advantage  of  those  struct- 
amount  of  change  wrought  by  them  on  the  ural  changes  which  the  medium  and  its  con- 
outer  sui^ace  than  in  the  inner  moss  of  the  tents  had  Initiated,  llius  this  primordial  fac- 
bodies  affected.  The  matters  composing  the  tor  of  the  influence  of  the  environment  by 
medium  must  act  more  on  the  parts  directly  causing  the  first  differentiations  of  those  clus- 
exposed  to  them  than  on  the  parts  sheltered  ters  of  units  out  of  which  visible  animals  in 
from  them;  and  the  forces  pervading  it,  ex-  general  arose,  fixed  the  starting- place  for  or- 
cept  gravity,  which  affects  outer  and  inner  ganization,  and  therefore  determined  the  course 
parts  indiscruninately,  must  exert  the  larger  of  organization ;  and  doing  this,  gave  indelible 
share  of  their  actions  upon  the  outer  paits.  traits  to  embryonic  trausformations  and  to 
Hence,  the  primary  and  almost  universal  effect  adult  structures. 

of  the  converse  between  the  body  and  its  me-  Prof.  Rudolf  Yirchow  defines  acclimatiza- 
dium  is  to  differentiate  its  outside  from  its  in-  tion  by  saying  that  when  a  person  goes  to  a 
side.  This  differentiation  is  exemplified  and  different  climate  from  that  to  which  he  has 
exhibited  in  aU  cell- organisms,  beginning  with*  been  accustomed,  he  feels  at  first  uncomforta- 
the  unicellular,  in  the  cell-envelope,  which  is  ble,  but  after  some  weeks  finds  his  system  re- 
an  outside,  differentiated  by  the  influence  of  gaining  its  equilibrium.  He  has  then  accom- 
the  environment  from  the  cell-content  The  modated  himself  to  the  new  conditions;  his 
operation  of  this  same  force  producing  this  ef-  organs  have  endured  material  change.  Two 
feet  in  primary  organisms  has  predetermined  kinds  of  effects  accompany  the  course  of  accli- 
the  universal  cell-structure  of  all  embryos,  matization ;  simple  discomfort  or  climatic  in- 
plant  and  animal,  and  the  consequent  cell-corn-  disposition,  and  disease  or  climatic  illness, 
position  of  adult  forms  arising  from  them,  which  differs  from  the  former  by  possessing 
The  differentiation  of  out«r  from  inner  reap-  the  element  of  danger  as  distinguished  from 
pears  in  the  aggregations  of  cell-units  which  simple  inconvenience.  Much  has  been  pub- 
constitute  living  organisms.  In  its  simplest  lished  by  the  French  and  English  on  the  sub- 
and  most  unmistakable  form  we  see  this  in  the  ject,  yet  researches  are  entirely  wanting  upon 
early  changes  of  an  unfolding  ovum  of  primi-  th^  special  changes  which  precede  the  onset  of 
tive  type.  The  original  fertilized  single  cell  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clinical  studv 
having  multiplied  into  a  cluster  of  cells,  then  of  tropical  disease  itself  has  been  very  much 
begins  to  show  itself  a  contrast  between  pe-  advanced;  Whoeyer  studies  acclimatization 
riphery  and  center ;  and  presently  there  is  must  do  so  with  a  view  to  establish  certain 
formed  a  sphere  consisting  of  a  superficial  layer  geographical  limits  of  ethnological  provinces 
unlike  its  contents.  In  another  class  of  organ-  analogous  to  botanical  and  zoological  provinces, 
isms — as  in  leaves — ^from  the  thallus  of  a  sea-  Comparing  the  capability  of  the  different 
weed  up  to  the  leiuT  of  a  highly  developed  white  races  for  acclimatization,  the  Semitic 
phnnogam,  we  find,  at  all  stages,  a  contrast  race  Is  found  to  be  superior  to  the  Aryan. 
Detween  the  inner  and  outer  parts  of  these  Among  Aryan  races,  those  of  the  south  (Portu- 
masses  of  fiattened  tissue.  Then,  in  the  out-  guese,  Spanish,  and  Maltese)  are  superior  to 
sides  of  the  leaves  a  differentiation  appears  de-  those  of  the  north.  Races,  with  a  strong 
pendent  on  exposure  to  the  light.  In  the  Semitic  admixture,  are  more  easily  acclimatized 
n*ond  of  Marehantia  polymorpha  the  nde  than  the  pure  Aryan  stock.  A  population 
which  happens  to  fall  uppermost  and  is  exposed  transplanted  into  a  distant  country  often  re- 
to  the  lignt,  forms  stomata,  while  the  under  mains  apparently  stationary,  though  its  new 
and  dark  side  produces  root-hairs  and  leafy  latitude  may  not  be  greatly  different  from  that 
processes.  In  roots,  while  in  darkness  and  sur-  in  which  it  flourished  at  home.  It  suffers 
rounded  by  moist  earth,  the  protective  coats  from  a  decrease  of  fecundity  and  an  arrest  of 
are  comparatively  thin;  but  when  the  acci-  deyelopment  which  may  go  to  the  end  of  the 
dents  of  growth  entidl  permanent  exposure  to  complete  elimination  of  its  posterity.  Such  is 
light  and  air,  roots  acquire  coverings  allied  in  the  case,  among  other  instances,  with  the 
character  to  the  coverings  of  branches.  Similar  British  in  India,  whose  life  never  exceeds  three 
modifications  of  the  integument  by  the  environ-  generations,  and  all  attempts  by  sanitary  meas- 
ment  are  seen  in  men  in  the  hardening  and  ures  to   perpetuate  it  have  failed.     Medical 
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officers  of  the  navy  and  mercantile  service  and  have  to  take  aocoiint  of  the  parallel  cases  of 
others  should  stadj  these  conditions  in  the  tiie  sand-colored  desert  animals,  and  the  green- 
light  of  physiology.  What  is  it  that  is  most  at  colored  denizens  of  the  ever- verdant  tropical 
fault  9  Is  tropical  anssmia  a  diminished  forma-  forests ;  and,  though  in  hoth  these  regions  there 
tion  or  an  increased  destruction  of  blood?  are  numerous  exceptional  oases,  we  can  almost 
It  is  found,  not  only  where  malaria,  pernicious  always  see  the  reason  of  these,  either  in  tlie 
relapsing  fever,  dysentery,  or  yellow  fever  pre-  absence  of  the  need  of  protection,  or  in  the 
vail,  but  it  occurs  apart  from  those  diseases,  gr^^^  importance  of  conspicuous  covering. 
This  increase  of  blood  disintegration  excites  a  In  the  Arctic  regions  the  exceptions  are  par- 
great  tendency  to  disorders  of  the  liver,  which  ticularly  instructive,  because  the  reason  of  tnem 
is  the  main  point  of  attack  f^r  diseases  of  ao-  is  obvious.^'  The  Arctic  wolf  does  not  turn 
climatization.  The  study  of  the  particular  dis-  white,  because  he  hunts  in  packs,  and  conceal- 
orders  induced  by  acclimatization  in  individual  ment  is  not  necessary ;  the  musk-sheep,  yak, 
organs,  is  a  duty  that  is  imposed  upon  the  moose,  caribou,  and  reindeer  are  able  to  take 
science  of  the  colonizing  nations.  care  of  themselves,  and  need  no  protection  or 

A  paper  on  the  *'  Physiolo^  of  Shorthand  concealment.  The  glutton  and  sable  are  dark 
Writiog,*'  by  Dr.  Gowers,  excited  considerable  colored  because  they  live  in  trees,  and  must 
interest  at  the  Shorthand  Congress  of  1887.  look  like  them.  The  raven,  living  on  canon, 
Shorthand  being  only  a  variety  of  writing,  the  requires  no  concealment,  and  contmues  black, 
paper  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  cerebral  Mr.  Wallace  is  of  the  opinion  that  color  has 
physiology  of  writing.  It  was  explained  that  very  little  to  do  with  the  absorption  or  radia- 
the  arm-center  of  the  cortex  is  merely  con-  tion  of  heat,  because  those  matters  are  largely 
oerned  in  producing  the  movements  for  the  determined  by  the  structure  and  surface-texture 
written  symbols,  and  that  the  word-processes  of  the  colored  substances, 
are  arranged  in  the  motor  speech-center  on  the  Lanoline  is  the  name  given  by  Prof.  Liebreicb 
left  side,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  disease  to  a  new  fat,  compost  of  sebacic  acid  and 
of  this  center  abolishes  the  power  of  writing  as  cholesterine,  whidh  he  has  found  in  sheep's 
well  as  of  speech.  Thus,  in  the  work  of  the  wool.  It  appears  to  reside  exclusively  in  the 
reporter,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  there  is  hairs  and  the  epidermis  skin.  The  auUior  had 
no  direct  transfer  of  the  nerve-processes  from  found  it  in  the  epidermis,  the  hairs,  and  the 
the  auditory  to  the  arm- center ;  they  must  go  nails  of  men,  in  the  hairs  of  all  mammalia 
through  the  motor  speech-center.  The  fact  be  had  examined,  in  the  hoofs  of  horses  and 
that  it  is  the  activity  of  the  latter  center  which  swine,  the  horns  of  cattle,  the  prickles  of  the 
excites  the  arm-center  and  the  movements  for  hedgehog,  the  feathers  of  fowls,  geese,  and 
the  written  symbols,  affords  a  strong  theoret-  other  birds,  and  in  the  plated  sheaths  of  the 
ical  justification  for  the  phonetic  element  in  tortoise ;  in  short,  in  all  homed  textures  which 
shorthand,  in  which  the  written  symbols  are  he  had  examined.  Also  in  the  kidneys  and  the 
uniform  for  the  same  speech-processes.  The  liver  of  mammalia.  It  would  probably  be  found 
non-phonetic  systems,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  generally  where  epithelial  cells  occur.  The  con- 
adopt  the  phonetic  principle,  proceed  on  a  re-  stant  presence  in  all  epithelial  formations  of  a 
symbolizing  of  the  ordinary  longhand  signs;  particular  fat,  which  was  there  formed  in  the 
there  are  two  steps  to  the  process,  whereas  in  keratine  cells,  rendered  it  highly  probable  that 
the  nhonetio  systems  the  symbols  replace  the  the  hairs  of  mammalia  and  the  feathers  of  birds 
longhand  signs,  and  are  placed  at  once  on  their  owe  their  elasticity  and  pliancy  not  exclusively 
permanent  footing  in  direct  relation  to  the  to  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  or  caudal 
speech-processes.  It  was  mentioned  that  many  glands,  but  to  the  cholesterine  fat  generated  in 
persons,  perhaps  all  persons,  read  by  means  of  the  horn  cells  themselves.  The  quality  pos- 
the  motor  speech-center,  so  that  if  this  is  de-  sessed  by  cholesterine  fat  of  not  oxidizing,  or 
stroyed  the  power  of  reading  is  lost ;  and  il-  of  oxidizing  only  under  very  rare  conditions, 
literate  persons  actually  move  the  lips  in  read-  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  lubricating 
ing.  This  affords  another  justification  for  the  the  skin  and  feathers.  Beyond  the  property 
phonetic  principle — i.  e.,  for  the  uniformity  of  of  not  becoming  rancid,  lanoline  possesses  a  se- 
relation  between  the  written  symbols  and  the  ries  of  other  advantages  distinguishing  it  pe- 
motor  processes.  culiarly  as  a  salve  constituent.    It  absorbs,  for 

Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  accounts  for  the  white  example,  100  per  cent,  of  water,  and  by  so  do- 
color  of  Arctic  animals  by  his  theory  of  pro-  ing  becomes  a  soft  substance,  pleasant  to  the 
tective  adaptation  or  mimicry.  The  validity  touch,  penetrating  the  skin  with  extraordinary 
of  this  explanation  is  disputed  by  Mr.  R.  Mel-  facility,  and  disappearing  from  view  after  a 
dola,  who  has  mentionea  some  Arctic  animals  short  rubbing  of  the  cutis, 
that  are  not  white,  and  regards  that  color  as  Venrois  SystSM. — In  discussing  the  question 
having  some  relation  to  the  radiation  or  ab-  of  the  nature  of  nerve-force,  Br.  H.  P.  Bow- 
sorption  of  heat  Mr.  Wallace,  in  defending  ditch  has  presented  as  important  facts,  forbid- 
his  own  view,  says  that  'Mf  the  white  colors-  ding  the  iaentification  of  that  force  with  elec- 
tion of  Arctic  animals  stood  alone,  it  might  be  tricity,  the  absence  of  an  insulating  sheath  on 
thought  necessary  to  supplement  the  protective  the  nerve-fiber,  the  slow  rate  at  which  the  force 
theory  by  some  physical  explanation,  but  we  is  transmitted,  and  the  effect  of  a  ligature  on 
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a  nerve  in  preventing  the  pasaage  of  nerve-  fibers  a  few  normal  fibers  were  found.  From 
force,  while  not  interfering  with  the  fiow  of  experiments  on  animals  in  which  nerves  of 
electricity.  The  electrical  phenomena  connect-  very  different  kinds,  both  sensory  and  mixed, 
ed  with  the  activity  of  nerves  appear,  there-  were  cut  through,  it  appeared  that  in  the 
fore,  to  be  secondary  in  their  character,  and  peripheral  parts  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
not  to  consUtnte  the  essential  process  in  nerve  the  fibers  degenerate,  while  'at  the  same  time  a 
action.  In  studying  the  nature  of  nerve-force,  not  inconsiderable  number  remain  unaltered, 
two  alternatives  present  themselves.  We  may  Similarly  degenerated  and  normal  fibers  were 
conceive  the  impulse  to  be  conducted  through  found  in  the  central  part  of  the  nerve,  only  in 
the  nerve-fiber  by  a  series  of  retrograde  chem-  this  case  the  relative  number  of  each  kind  is 
ical  changes  in  the  successive  molecules  of  the  an  inverse  proportion  to  that  in  which  they 
nerve  substance,  or  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  are  found  in  the  peripheral  part.  It  follows 
transmitted  from  molecule  to  molecule  by  some  from  the  above  that,  starting  from  the  point 
sort  of  vibratory  action.  As  the  former  theory  of  section  of  a  nerve,  one  set  of  fibers  de- 
involves  the  supposition  of  a  using  up  of  or-  generates  toward  the  periphery,  the  other 
ganic  material  and  the  consequent  discharge  toward  tbe  center.  It  seemed  right  to  assume 
of  potential  energy  in  the  successive  portions  that  those  fibers  which  degenerate  toward  the 
of  the  nerve,  it  may  be  called  **the  discharg-  periphery  have  their  trophic  center  in  the  spi- 
ing  hypothesis.*'  The  second  theory,  implying  nal  cord  or  brain,  as  the  case  may  be,  while 
simply  the  transferring  ofmotion,  may  be  called  those  which  degenerate  centripetally  are  de- 
**  the  kinetic  hypothesis.'*  If  the  discharging  pendent  for  their  nutrition  on  some  center  at 
hypothesis  be  correct,  we  may  reasonably  ex-  the  periphery,  such  as,  presumably,  the  tactile 
pect  to  find  in  the  active  nerve-fiber  evidences  corpuscles  of  Meissner.  Were  this  not  so,  Wal- 
of  chemical  decomposition  and  of  heat-produc-  ler's  law  would  again  hold  good,  since  only 
tion ;  and,  as  under  it  the  organic  substances  those  parts  of  a  nerve  degenerate  which  are  cut 
are  used  up  faster  than  they  are  replaced  or  off  from  their  trophic  center ;  only  sensory 
their  products  of  decomposition  removed,  we  nerves  degenerate  centripetally. 
may  expect  to  observe  a  diminution  of  nerve-  Experiments  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Baske 
action  during  the  continuance  of  the  stimula-  with  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Kossel,  on  the 
tion,  or  the  phenomena  of  fatigue.  Experi-  chemical  composition  of  the  brains  of  the  em- 
ments  indicate  that  none  of  these  phenomena  embrvos  of  homed  cattle,  in  order  to  determine 
show  consumption  of  organic  substance.  They  whether  it  or  morphological  structure  is  pri- 
are,  therefore,  so  far  not  favorable  to  a  dis-  mary  during  the  process  of  development  The 
charging  theory,  and  are,  by  implication,  more  values  found  in  two  brains  were  compared 
favorable  to  the  kinetic  theory.  with  the  results  of  the  chemical  investigation 
An  electric  chronometer  has  been  employed  of  brains  which  had  been  carried  out  m  the 
by  Dr.  D^Arsonval  for  the  direct  measurement  laboratory  of  Prof.  Hoppe  Seyler,  whose  in- 
of  the  speed  with  which  nervous  impressions  are  vestigations  had  shown  that  the  gray  substance 
conveyed.  On  application  of  the  instrument  of  the  brain  of  full-grown  cattie  differs  essen- 
to  the  body,  circuit  is  broken,  and  a  pointer  tially  from  the  white  substance,  by  containing 
begins  to  traveL  On  feeling  the  sensation  the  but  litUe,  if  any,  cerebrine,  a  less  amount  of 
patient  touches  a  button,  which  restores  circuit  cholesterine,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  albu- 
and  stops  the  pointer.  The  interval  can  then  men  and  extractives  than  the  latter.  In  these 
be  determined  within  hundredths  of  a  second,  particulars,  the  brains  of  the  embryos  of 
Experiments  with  the  instrument  show  that  horned  cattie  hold  exactly  the  same  posi- 
different  sensations  are  transmitted  with  differ-  tion  as  does  the  gray  substance  of  grown-up 
ent  velocities,  and  that  different  diseases  abolish  brains.  It  was  only  in  the  quantity  of  lecithine 
some  while  exalting  others.  and  of  salts  that  the  embryonal  brains  demon- 
Remarking  on  the  degeneration  of  nerves  strated  any  difference  from  the  gray  substance, 
resulting  from  sectional  injury.  Dr.  Prause  says  The  embryonal  brain  is,  therefore,  very  essen- 
that,  according  to  Waller,  when  a  nerve  is  cut  tially  distinguished  from  the  white  substance 
through  the  peripheral  parts  degenerate,  where-  — a  phenomenon  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
as  the  central  remain  intact.  Tbe  result  of  a  fact  that,  in  the  embryonal  brain  meduUated 
thorough  investigation  of  the  nerves  in  cases  nerve-fibers  were  not  met  with, 
of  amputation,  which  the  author  had  carried  From  an  investigation  of  the  histology  and 
on  some  years  ago  in  coiyoaction  with  Dr.  function  of  the  mammalian  cervical  ganglion, 
FriedUnder,  had,  however,  shown  that  the  in  which  a  large  number  of  specimens— hu- 
central  parts  of  the  divided  nerves  had  degener-  man,  other  mammalian,  and  fetal — were  ex- 
ated  up  to  the  spinal  cord.  In  a  case  where,  amined,  W.  Hale  White  concludes  that  human 
on  account  of  gangrene  of  the  foot,  the  leg  had  adult  ganglia  vary  as  much  in  size  as  do  tbe 
been  amputated  close  below  the  knee,  the  de-  largest  and  smallest  of  other  mammals,  and 
generaticm  of  the  nerves,  having  started  from  that  the  size  of  the  ganglion  in  other  mam- 
tiie  gangrenous  parts  and  progressed  centripe-  mals  varies  directly  as  the  size  of  the  animal ; 
tally,  had  extended  up  to  and  probably  beyond  that  human  superior  cervical  ganglia  present 
the  surface  of  amputation.  Side  by  side,  how-  granular  pigmented  atrophied  cells  much  more 
ever,  with  the  larger  number  of  'de;generated  frequently  than  those  of  other  mammals ;  that 
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this  condition,  though  present  to  some  degree  in  the  many  points  still  in'  dispute,  at  least  hy 

monkeys,  diminishes  regolarlj  as  we  descend  serving  to  bring  ont  into  clearer  light  the  na- 

lower  in  the  mammalian  scale,  till  at  last  it  is  tnre  of  the  problems  to  be  settled  by  future 

not  seen  at  all ;  and  that  human  fetal  g^anglia  do  workers  and  thinkers.  The  subject,  he  adds,  is 

not  show  any  of  these  changes  in  their  nerre-  eminently  one  of  those  on  which  observAtion 

cells.    These  facts,  the  author  adds,  ^^seem  to  and  experiment  alone  will  not  suffice,  especially 

show  that  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  Ls  be-  observations  and  experiments  conducted  upon 

coming  less  and  less  ftmctionally  important  k>wer   animals.     Dr.  Bastian  expresses  the 

the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  animal  scale,  till  opinion  that  the  evidence  in  our  possession 

in  the  human  adult  its  minimum  of  importance  points  very  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that 

is  reached.    It  is,  in  fact,  an  atrophica  degen-  Ferrier's  so-called  '•^  motor  centers "  are  in 

crate  organ,  like  the  coccyx  or  the  appendix  reality  kinsssthetic  centers  in  which  '^muscu- 

cteci.    So  that,  although  I  do  not  pretend  to  lar  sense  "  impressions  in  particular  have  been 

have  discovered  whatever  function  tne  superior  registered.     As  reasons  supporting  this  con- 

cervioid  ganglion  may  have  in  the  lower  mam-  elusion,  he  adduces  that  all  the  effects  result- 

malia,  it  is  probably  dying  ont  in  us."  ing  fh>m  the  stimulation  or  destruction  of  these 

In  demonstrating  the  structure  of  the  epi-  centers  are  in  accordance  with  it;  and  that 

dermis.  Dr.  Blaschko  remarked  that,  starting  the  view  that  ^' motor  centers**  exist  in  the 

with  the  assumption  that  the  final  endings  of  cerebral  cortex  can  not  be  correct,  unless  it 

the  nerves  of  feeling  must  be  sought  in  the  can  be  shown  that  there  is  in  the  cortex  of 

layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  not  in  the  cutis,  each  hemisphere  another  totally  distinct  set  of 

he  had  studied  the  structure  of  the  upper  skin  centers,  the  stimulation  of  which  evokes  defi- 

at  the  boundary  between  epidermis  and  cutis,  nite  raovements,  and  the  destruction  of  which 

He  distinguished  the  main  parts  of  direct  feel-  involves  an  inability  to  execute  the  same  move- 

ing  (the  hairless  parts  of  the  skin)  from  the  ments.    But  both  experimental  physiology  and 

parts  of  indirect  feeling  (the  hairy  parts  of  the  clinical  medicine  support  the  fact  that  there 

skin).   The  former  possessed  on  the  under  side  is  but  one  set  of  areas  (Rolandio  and  marginal) 

of  the  epidermis  very  beautifully  developed  in  which  irritation  or  destruction  leads  to  any 

grooves  (LeUten),  forming  a  reticular  system  such  results. 

with  spiral  longitudinal  and  transverse  lines.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Zabriskie  observes  of  the 

The  hairy  parts  of  the  skin  were  influenced  in  vision  of  the  honey-bee,  that  it  sees,  as  it 

their  structure  by  the  hairs,  which  likewise  were,  through  the  woods.    The  ocelli  are  fdtu- 

stood  in  spiral  series,  and  had  but  very  indis-  ated  on  the  top  of  the  head,  arranged  as  in  an 

tinct  reticulations  in  the  intermediate  spaces.  equilateral  triangle,  so  that  one  is  directed  to 

Researches   made   by  Dr.  Joseph  on  the  the  front,  one  to  the  right,  and  one  to  the  left, 

physiology  of  the  spinal  ganglia  show  that  "  Long,  branching  hairs  on  the  crown  of  the 

there  are  a  number  of  nerve-fibers  which  sim-  head  stand  thick,  like  a  miniature  forest,  so  that 

ply  pass  through  the  ganglion  without  being  an  ocellus  is  scarcely  discernible  except  from 

connected  with  its  celk;  that  the  ganglion  is  a  particular  point  of  view;  **  and  then  the  ob- 

the  trophic  center  for  the  large  number  of  server  remarks  an  opening  through  the  hairs 

sensory  nerves;  and  that  the  ganglionic  cells  — a  cleared  pathway,  as  it  were,  in  such  a 

are  bipolar.  forest — and  notes  that  the  ocellus,  looking  like 

Experiments  by  J.  W.  Warren  upon  the  a  glittering  globe  half  immersed  in  the  sub- 
effect  of  pure  alcohol  on  the  reaction  time,  stance  of  the  head,  lies  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
warrant  the  conclusions  that  the  changes  in  path.  The  opening  connected  with  the  front 
this  time,  after  taking  varying  amounts  of  ocellus  expands  forward  firom  it  like  a  funnel 
pure  alcohol,  are,  on  the  whole,  more  con-  with  an  angle  of  about  fifteen  degrees.  The 
siderable  than  those  occurring  in  equally  long  side  ocelli  have  paths  more  narrow,  but  open- 
experiments  without  alcohol ;  that  tnere  is  no  ing  more  vertically,  so  that  the  two  together 
obvious  and  unquestionable  relation  of  the  command  a  field  which,  though  hedged  m  an- 
effect,  in  quality  or  in  quantity,  either  to  the  teriorly  and  posteriorly,  embraces  in  a  piano 
amount  of  alcohol  taken,  or  to  the  time  during  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  insect's  nody, 
which  its  influence  has  been  exerted ;  and  that  an  angle  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty 
where  the  normal  observations  are  subject  to  degrees. 

great  variations  from  day  to  day,  the  alcohol  Color  perception,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Charles 

appears  to  lessen  these  variations  and  to  bring  A.  Oliver,  in  nis  *'  Correlation  Theory  "  upon 

the  observations  to  a  common  mean.  the  subject,  is  not  dependent  upon  speciabza- 

Spedal  SsBflsSt  —  *^  The  Muscular  Sense ;   its  tion  of  nerve-fibers,  but  takes  nlaoe  through 

Nature  and  Cortical  Localization"  has  been  each  and  every  optical  nerve-filament.    'Mt 

made  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in  the  Neu-  consists  in  the  passive  separation  of  a  spedfio 

rological  Society  of  London,  which  was  opened  nerve-energy   equal  to  the  exposed  natural 

by  U.  Charlton  Bastian,  M. D.    Recognizing  color,  from  a  supposed  ^energy  equivalent' 

the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject  and  the  resident  in  the  peripheral  nerve  tip,  by  an 

unsettled  state  of  opinion  on  it,  the  author  active  chemico-vital  process  of  the  impinging 

premised  that  the  discussion  might  do  good,  if  natural  color  vibration  upon  the  sensitizea 

not  by  leading  to  the  immediate  settlement  of  nerve  terminal.    The  separated  nerve-enei^ 
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is  tranflxnitted  to  the  central  terminns  of  the  and  the  rate  of  the  pulse-wave  in  the  same, 
filament  in  the  cerebral  retina,  where  it  is  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Grunmaoh  with  varioos 
fully  evplved  into  sach  a  condition  as  to  be  gutta-percha  tubes  and  with  the  aorta  of 
transferred  into  an  automatic  form  of  percep-  horses.  The  internal  pressure  being  varied 
tion  by  an  action  upon  some  unknown  contigu-  from  0  to  200  mm.  of  mercury,  the  alteration 
OQs  perceptive  nerve-elements.^'  Suppose  the  of  volume  of  the  tubes,  and  the  rate  of  trans- 
nerve-points  to  be  exposed  to  a  beam  of  light  mission  of  the  pnlsewave  were  measured.  The 
of,  say  five  hundred  trillion  beats  per  second,  results  showed  that  the  rate  of  the  pulse-wave 
the  average  response  to  the  sensation  thus  is  most  markedly  dependent  upon  the  disten- 
produced  upon  healthy  tissue  would  be  what  tion-curve  or  coefiScient  of  elasticity  of  the 
IS  known  as  red.  Each  impinged  point  would  tube.  This  coefBcient  is,  however,  yery  variable 
excite  a  sensation  equal  to  a  specific  energy  with  different  tubes.  The  behavior  of  a  horse's 
equivalent  to  red.  If  the  undulations  are  six  aorta  approximated  to  that  of  an  India-rubber 
hundred  trillions  to  the  second,  the  sensation  tube  wrapped  with  linen.  The  thickness  of 
would  produce  a  specific  energy  giving  the  the  walls  of  the  tubes  and  the  size  of  their 
response  of  green.  And  if  a  beam  of  light  of,  lumen  was  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  altered  by 
say  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  trillions  the  varying  pressure,  and  their  influence  upon 
of  vibrations  per  second  be  thrown  upon  the  the  relationship  of  pressure  and  rate  ofpiuse- 
same  sentient  points,  violet  would  be  given  as  wave  was  quite  subordinate, 
the  answer.  **  Each  and  every  optic-nerve  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  in  health, 
fiber  tip  has  a  receiving  power  equal  to  its  in-  according  to  the  investigations  of  Mr.  E.  Lloyd 
dividual  strength.  Each  and  every  healthy  Jones,  is  highest  at  birth,  reaches  a  minimum 
optic-nerve  filament  transmits  to  the  color  between  the  second  week  and  the  second  year, 
center  for  recognition  nerve-energies  equal  to  and  rises  gradually  to  a  point  attained  in  the 
as  many  special  sensations  as  its  peripheral  tip  male  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  forty- 
is  capable  of  receiving.  The  innumerable  five ;  and  in  the  female  after  the  climecterio. 
quantities  of  nerve-filaments  placed  side  by  As  a  rule,  it  tends  to  be  higher  in  the  male 
side  on  a  sheet  or  membrane  serve  to  give  than  in  the  female;  and  in  the  female  the 
a  greater  field  and  allow  many  colors  to  be  child-bearing  period  is  marked  by  a  fall,  hi 
seen  at  one  and  the  same  time,  thus  making  pregnancy  it  is  slightly  diminished,  though  it 
our  every-day  and  momentary  pictures."  still  remains  well  within  healthy  limits.    The 

The  feeling  of  cold  produced  in  the  forehead  immediate  effect  of  mixed  food  is  to  cause  a 
on  the  application  of  menthol  for  relief  from  fall ;  if  alcohol  is  taken  this  fall  is  not  ob- 
headache  has  been  assumed  to  be  a  result  of  served.  Exercise,  if  gentle  and  not  too  pro- 
the  cooling  of  the  skin  consequent  on  evap-  longed,  causes  a  fall ;  if  perppiration  becomes 
oration.  On  the  otfier  hand,  the  feeling  of  well  marked  the  specific  gravity  rises,  as  it 
cold  produced  in  the  mouth  by  mouth- washes  does  when  violent  exercise  is  taken.  The  con- 
containing  mentha  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  ditions  of  the  circulation  in  the  affected  part 
to  an  astringent  effect  of  this  substance.  Not  modify*  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  clrcu- 
believing  that  these  explanations  were  correct,  lating  through  it.  It  is  always  high  in  a  pas- 
Dr.Goldschneiderexperimented  with  a  solution  »vely  congested  part.  It  varies  also  in  diner- 
of  menthol  in  lanoline,  which  was  rubbed  into  ent  parts  of  the  body.  It  exhibits  a  certiun 
circumscribed  places  of  the  skin.  Measured  diurnal  variation,  tending  to  fall  during  the 
with  the  thermometer,  those  places  showed  day  and  to  rise  at  night, 
an  increase  of  temperature  after  the  rubbing.  The  influence  of  extremes  of  temperature 
yet  there  was  a  decided  feeling  of  cold  ;  and  on  the  color  of  the  blood  has  been  described 
this  feeling  was  also  observed  when  the  place  by  Prof.  Falk,  who  found  that  temperatures 
where  the  solution  was  rubbed  in  was  protect-  of  0°  C.  and  below  lead  to  the  color  of  the 
ed  against  evaporation  by  a  watch-glass.  The  blood  becoming  bright  red  by  causing  the  oxy- 
f  eeling  in  question  could  therefore  proceed  only  gen  of  the  air  to  be  more  readily  fixed  and 
from  a  direct  stimulation  of  the  nerves  convey-  more  stably  retained  by  the  corpuscles  than  is 
ing  the  sensation  of  cold.  If  of  two  places  on  the  case  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If,  how- 
the  forehead  exactly  corresponding  to  one  on-  ever,  the  blood  has  stood  exposed  to  the  air 
other,  the  author  observed,  the  one  were  rubbed  until  putrefactive  changes  have  set  in,  the  ac- 
with  menthol  salves  and  the  other  not,  bodies  tion  of  cold  no  longer  mokes  it  brighter  in 
which  before  had  produced  no  impression,  being  color.  Other  experiments  have  shown  that  in 
indifferent,  woula  now  be  felt  as  cold  by  the  animals  killed  by  low  temperatures,  the  blood 
part  of  the  skin  where  the  rubbing  was  made,  is  bright  red,  not  only  in  the  peripheral  parts, 
whereas  there  would  be  no  perceptible  impres-  but  also  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels.  Also 
sion  on  the  other  part.  Hence  Dr.  Goldschnei-  in  human  beings  frozen  to  death  the  blood 
der  concludes  that  menthol  produces  a  specific  even  in  the  heart  is  sometimes  observed  to  be 
infinence  on  the  nerves  of  cold  which  are  dis-  bright  red,  although  in  most  cases  only  the 
tributed  with  especial  copiousness  on  the  fore-  blood  of  the  peripheral  parts  presents  this  ap- 
head.  pearance;   probably  death  has  ensued  from 

difilallMk — Experiments  on   the    relation  freezing  only  in  cases  presenting  the  first  of 

between  the  curve  of  distention  of  elastic  tubes  these  two  appearances. 
VOL.  xxvn.— 48  A 
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The  researches  of  Brftcke  and  Lacken  io^-  organ  has  considerable  ability  to  recoyer  from 

cated  that  contact  wkh  foreign  bodies  causes  the  effects  of  this  agent    Acetate  of  strychnia 

blood  to  coagulate;  while  Grtlnhagen  found  has   the  power  of   shortening   the  diastole, 

that  blood  when  received  into  glycerine,  and  so  lengthening    the   systole,    and   slowing   the 

long  as  it  did  not  mix,  remained  liquid.    A  rhythm. 

reconciliation  of  these  contradictory  results  Experiments  by  Augustus  D.  Waller  show 

seems  to  have  been  found  by  £mst  Fresend,  that  each  beat  of  the  human  heart  is  acoom- 

whose  comparative  experiments  with  blood  in  panied   by  an   electrical  variation  which  b 

contact  witn  substances  of  different  characters  proved,  by  the  method  of  investigation  adopt- 

show  that  coagulation  depends  on  adhesion ;  ed,  to  be  physiological  and  not  due  to  any 

the  lack  of  adhesion  preventing  it,  while  its  mechanical  or  accidental  conditions.    But  the 

presence  gives  the  impulse  to  the  change.  character  and  direction  of  the  variations  are 

From  experiments  upon  the  eeVs  heart  and  not  yet  so  dear  as  to  enable  the  author  to  at- 

the  skeletal  muscles  of  the  frog,  8.  Ringer  and  tempt  an  interpretation  of  them. 

D.  W.  Buxton  conclude  that  contractions  can  Tne  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the 

not  be  maintained  when  the  heart  is  supplied  retime  of  mammals  has  been  studied  by  James 

with  a  circulation  composed  of  simple  saline,  W.  Barrett  with  the  aid  of  the  hardened  eyes 

or  saline  plus  potassium  chloride,  or  saline  plus  of  men  and  children  and  of  wild  animals.  The 

sodium  bicarbonate,  or  saline  plus  both  these  term  "intemudear  layer'*  in  the  catalogued 

salts;    that  phospluite  of  calcium  added   to  arrangement  of  the  layers  of  the  retina  was 

saturation  to  saline  can  sustain  contractility,  found  to  be  wanting  in  accurate  definition, 

but  leads  to  great  delay  of  dilatation  with  per-  and  in  many  animals  appeared  susceptible  of 

sistent  spasm  and  fusion  of  the  beats ;   that  further,  more  precise,  division ;  as  in  the  ret- 

these  effects  are  completely  obviated  by  the  inie  of  man  and  some  other  animals,  it  seems 

addition  of  potassium  chloride;  that  we  have  to  be  divided  into  *^ fibrous**  and  ^'reticnlat- 

in  phosphate  of  calcium  saline  with  potassium  ed  *'  layers.     Blood-vessels  were  seen  in  the 

chloride  an  excellent  circulating  fluid  capable  outer  reticular  layer  of  the  internnclear  layer 

of  maintaining  the  heart  for  several  hours ;  and  or  in  the  undivided  internnclear  layer  of  most 

that  calcium  chloride  solution  is  inferior  to  tlie  of  the  animals  examined,  and  generally  in  the 

phosphate  in  its  powers  of  supporting  contrao-  inner  part  of  the  layer  only ;  but  in  no  case 

tility.  was  a  blood-vessel  seen  in  the  outer  nudear 

The  heart  of  the  toad-fish,  Patrachus  tau^  layer  of  a  mammalian  retina  or  crossing  the 

has  been  studied  by  Prof.  T.  Wesley  Mills,  with  membrane  dividing  the  nerve  from  the  epithe- 

espedal  reference  to  determining  the  order  of  lid  layers.  The  author*s  observations  therefore 

the  beats  and  the  effect  of  various  drugs  upon  go  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  epithe- 

it.    The  normal  order  of  the  beats  is  sinus,  au-  lid  layers  of  the  retina  are  extra-vascular, 

ride,  venticle,  but  the  heart  of  this  fish  is  dis-  The  retime  of  ruminants  appear  to  be  ezceed- 

tinguished  from  that  of  all  animds  above  it  in  ingly  vascular. 

the  scale  of  life  by  the  great  ease  with  which  fLufUnlUm, — The  question  whether  an  in- 
its  naturd  order  of  beat  may  be  disturbed.  Of  creased  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place  when 
drugs,  pilocarpine  tends  to  slow  the  rhythm,  the  tension  is  increased,  has  been  investigated 
while  atropine  quickens  it,  and  increases  the  by  Dr.  Luljanow  through  experiments  on 
force  of  the  beat.  Sodium  carbonate  quickens  various  animals  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
rhythm,  diminishes  diastolic  relaxation,  and  containing  larger  proportions  of  oxygen  and  of 
hardens  cardiac  excitability,  but  to  a  less  ex-  higher  pressure  than  the  normd.  The  mean 
tent  than  atropine.  Potassium  carbonate  di-  result  of  all  the  experiments  was  a  slight  in- 
mimshes  excitability,  weakens  the  heart's  ac-  crease,  of  four  per  cent  in  volume,  of  oxygen 
tion,  and  tends  to  arrest  it  in  diastole.  Lactic  absorption.  Dr.  Herter,  who  presented  the 
acid  in  five-per-cent.  solution  is  a  rapid  poison,  subject  before  the  Physiological  Society  of 
while  in  solution  of  one  per  cent,  it  depresses  Berlin,  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  smdl  in- 
the  heart  and  gradudlv  kills  it  in  diastole.  Di-  crease  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  consequence 
gitdine  produces  gradually  increasing  systolic  'of  increased  oxygen  tension,  because,  in  indi- 
contraction,  while  the  diastolic  relaxation  gets  vidud  animds,  the  means  of  oxygen  absorp- 
less  and  less  till  the  heart  is  findly  arrested  in  tion  sometimes  fell  below,  and  sometimes  ex- 
most  pronounced  systolic  tetanus.  Nicotine  ceeded  the  normal  amounts,  and,  further,  be- 
Sroduces  variable  effects,  from  which  the  cause  they  did  not  vary  proportionately  with 
eart  bas^  the  power  of  recovering  rapidly,  the  increased  tension  of  the  oxygen  of  the  dr. 
The  principd  action  of  veratria  is  on  the  dias-  The  increase  must  be  referred  to  other  causes^ 
tole,  which  it  renders  more  sluggish,  while  the  such  as  the  movements  of  the  animals  during 
effect  on  the  systole  is  slight.  The  rhythm  is  the  experiments.  No  increase  of  the  tempera- 
dowed,  but  want  of  harmony  between  the  dif-  ture  was  observed  under  the  increased  pressure 
ferent  parts  of  the  heart  and  different  fibers  of  of  oxygen ;  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the 
the  same  part  is  liable  to  manifest  itself.  Un-  absorption  of  oxygen  is  not  an  ordinary  com- 
diluted  chloroform  is  a  cardiac  depressor,  act-  bnstion  process,  and  that  the  normal  oomposi* 
ing  most  readily  on  the  auricle  proper,  and  tion  of  the  atmosphere  contdns  the  most  suit 
capable  of  arresting  the  heart  in  diastole.    The  able  percentage  of  oxygen. 
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An  experiment  carried  out  by  Zaotz  and  saliva.  The  difference  is  particnlarlj  noticea- 
"Wolff  goes  to  show  that  any  one  oan  diminish  ble  where  the  dilution  is  as  1  to  50  or  100,  and 
his  weight  by  taking  a  deep  inspiration.  The  is  apparently  oat  of  all  proportion  to  the 
experiment  is  most  striking  when  the  subject  amount  of  idkalinity.  Sodium  carbonate  re- 
is  standing  on  a  decimal  balance,  which  is  so  tards  the  diastatic  action  of  ptyaline  in  propor- 
arran^d  &Bt  it  can  only  give  a  kick  upward,  tion  to  the  amount  of  alkaline  carbonate  pres- 
In  this  case  the  pan  with  the  weights  in  it  ent ;  but  its  destructive  action  is  modified  ma- 
sinks  when  the  inspiration  is  taken.  The  phe-  terially  by  the  dilution  of  the  saliva,  becoming 
nomeoon  is  explained  as  being  the  result  of  greater  the  more  the  fluid  is  diluted.  Neutriu 
the  sudden  straightening  of  the  spinal  column  peptone  has  a  direct  stimulating  effect  on  the 
and  elevation  of  the  head  which  occurs  in  tak-  diastatic  action  of  neutral  saliva.  The  presence 
ing  the  inspiration.  The  head,  by  its  momen-  of  small  percentages  of  that  agent  tends  to 
turn,  carries  the  lower  part  of  the  body  slightly  raise  the  diastatic  action  of  normally  alkaline 
with  it,  so  that  the  latter  presses  less  forcibly  saliva  to  a  point  beyond  the  action  of  the  neu- 
on  its  support  tralized  fluid.    Peptone  tends  likewise  to  di- 

Expenments  by  Dr.  Loewy  indicate  that  the  minish  the  retarding  action  of  the  various  per- 

respiratory  center  in  Uie  medtdla  oblongata  is  centages  of  sodium  carbonate.    It  tends  to  pre- 

able  to  maintain  the  rhythm  of  the  respira-  yent  the  destrnctive  action  of  dilute  sodium 

tory  movements  after  the  nerve  is  separated  carbonate  on  salivary  ptyaline,  thus  giving  proof 

from  both  the  brain  and  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  probable  formation  of  an  alkaiine-proteid 

of  the  vagi.    Moreover,  the  center  when  thus  body.    Saliva,  with  its  proteid  matter  saturated 

isolated  was  found  to  be  eaually  susceptible  to  with  acid,  appears  to  have  a  greater  diastatic 

stimuli,  whether  applied  airectly  or  arriving  action  than  when  simply  neutralized,  except 

from  the  periphery,  as  when  it  was  still  con-  when  the  acid-proteids  thus  formed  are  above 

nected  with  the  brain  and  lungs.  a  certain  percentage.    Small   percentages  of 

Sydney  Ringer,  investigating  the  action  on  peptone  saturated  with  acid  similarly  increase 
fish  of  distill^  water  alone  and  of  distilled  the  diastatic  action  of  neutralized  saliva  up  to 
water  holding  inorganic  si^tsin  solution,  found  a  certain  point  Increasing  the  percentage  of 
that  the  fish  soon  died  when  placed  in  distilled  acid-proteids  may  cause  almost  a  complete  de- 
water,  not  because  of  the  absence  of  air,  but  of  struction  of  the  ferment  The  most  favorable 
the  absence  of  salts  in  the  water.  To  ascertain  condition  for  the  diastatic  action  of  ptyaline, 
in  what  manner  the  destruction  of  the  fish  is  under  most  circumstances,  appears  to  be  a  neu- 
brought  about,  the  author  tested  the  action  on  tral  condition  of  the  fluid,  together  with  the 
the  gill-edges  of  fresh- water  mussels  of  distilled  presence  of  more  or  less  proteid  matter.  The 
water  alone  and  of  distilled  water  containing  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  to  di- 
varions  proportions  of  salts.  Distilled  water  Inte  solutions  of  saliva,  giving  thereby  a  small 
soon  destroyed  ciliary  action,  causing  the  cells  percentage  of  alkaline  proteids,  appears  still 
to  swell  often  to  quadruple  their  natural  size,  nirther  to  increase  diastatic  action.  Tnreethon- 
so  that  many  burst  and  liberated  their  nuclei,  sandths  per  cent,  of  free  hydrocloric  acid  almost 
The  distilled  water  also  separated  the  cells,  and  completely  stops  the  amylolotic  action  of  ptya- 
caused  complete  disintegration  of  the  tissue,  line.  The  larger  the  amount  of  saturated  pro- 
separating  tnem  from  one  another,  and  seeming  teids,  the  more  pronounced  becomes  the  re- 
to  induce  swelling  of  the  cement  material  which  tarding  action  of  free  acids.  The  retarding  ef- 
united  them.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  'feet  of  the  smaller  percentages  of  free  acid  are 
distilled  water,  in  part  at  least,  will  destroy  not  wholly  due  to  destruction  of  the  ferment, 
life  by  disorganizing  the  gills  and  impeding  res-  Pronounced  destruction  takes  place  with  from 
piration.  Further  experiments  made  it  proba-  0.005  to  0.010  per  cent,  of  free  hydrochloric 
ble  that  this  disintegration  of  the  structure  and  acid.  Proteid  matter,  in  influencing  the  dias- 
the  consequent  death  of  the  fish  were  caused  tatio  activity  of  salivary  ptyaline,  acts  not  only 
by  both  osmosis  of  the  cells  and  imbibition  by  by  combining  with  acids  and  alkalies,  but  appar- 
the  materisl  uniting  the  cells  to  one  another,  ently  also  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  ferment 
The  swelling  and  other  effects  were  checked  Mr.  Schneitzer,  of  Sjinsas  City,  has  found 
by  the  addition  of  minute  quantities  of  various  that  pancreatine  and  pepsine  act  with  perfect 
sfdts  to  the  water.  esse  and  freedom  in  presence  of  each  other. 

INgtrtlMk — R.  H.  Chittenden  and  Herbert  E.  When  digested  together  they  do  not  destroy 

Smith,  having  studied  quantitatively  the  modifi-  one  another,  nor  do  they  lessen  each  other^s 

cations,  under  various  conditions,  of  the  dia-  digestive  activity  in  whatever  proportion  they 

static  action  of  saliva,  conclude  that  such  action  may  be  digested.    Long- continueii  exposure  to 

can  be  taken  as  a  definite  measure  of  the  heat  and  moisture  ininres  their  original  ac- 

amount  of  ferment  present  only  when  the  dilu-  tivity.    Digested  in  acid  or  alkaline  solutions 

tion  of  the  saliva  in  the  digestive  mixture  is  the  injury  is  increased.    Pancreatine,  when  di- 

1  to  50  or  100.    The  limit  of  dilution  at  which  gested  for  some  hours  in  an  acid  solution,  be- 

decisive  diastatic  action  will  manifest  itself  comes  permanently  inlured  or  destroyed,  and 

with  formation  of  reducing  bodies  is  1  to  2,000  pepsine,  when  digested  in  an  alkaline  solution 

or  8,000.    The  diastatic  action  of  neutralized  for   some    hours,  is   also    permanently    de- 

aalira  is  greater  than  that  of  normally  alkaline  stroyed.    But  such  a  state  as  prevails  in  the 
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healthy  natural  Becretion  of  the  salivary  glands  is  an  animal  prodact  so  closely  allied  to  mncine 

of  the  stomach  or  the  pancreas,  is  not  such  as  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  variety  of  it,  and 

to  interfere  with  any  of  their  digestive  fane-  that  there  can  be  little  doabt  that  it  is  the  re- 

tioDS.  suit  of  the  activity  of  certain  glands  described 

In  experiments  upon  the  relative  digesti-  by  Bernstein  as  being  remarkably  developed  in 

bility  of  varioQS  feeding-stuffs,  adopting  Stat-  the  nest-boilding  season,  and  as  atrophying  im- 

zen's  method,  £.  F.  Ladd  employed  as  a  men-  mediately  afterward. 

strnum  a  solution  of  scale  pepsine.  The  sub-  Zweifd,  of  Zdrich,  has  made  some  observa- 
stances  experimented  with  were  classified  as  tions  on  the  rate  of  absorption  through  the 
**  hay  and  coarse  fodders,"  *'  by-products,"  and  stomach,  using  iodide  of  potasdum,  which  was 
**  grains.*'  Of  the  feeds  examined  in  per  cent  introduced  inclosed  in  gelatine  capsules.  When 
of  digestibility  of  the  albuminoids,  he  reoorts,  so  given,  in  doses  of  three  grains,  the  time 
bean-meal  stands  the  highest,  linseed-meal  (old  taken  for  the  appearance  of  the  salt  in  the 
process)  next,  and  pea-meal  but  little  less,  saliva,  in  the  case  of  the  healthy  individual, 
while  mixed  hay  of  rather  inferior  quality,  but  varies  from  eight  to  ten  minutes ;  this  rate  of 
similar  to  much  hay  fed,  stands  lowest.  The  absorption  remaining  much  the  same  on  differ- 
old-process  linseed-meal  shows  a  higher  per  ent  days.  The  salt  appears  in  the  urine  and 
cent,  of  digestibility  than  the  new  process,  a  the  saliva  at  about  the  same  time,  although  on 
difference  which  is  due,  very  likely,  to  the  par-  the  whole  somewhat  earlier  in  the  latter  than 
tial  cooking  of  the  meal  by  steam  during  the  in  the  former.  Absorption  is  always  much  de- 
process  of  oil-extraction  and  preparation  of  the  lajed  when  the  stomach  is  full.  In  almost  all 
meal  for  feed.  Cotton-seed  meal,  much  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  absorption  tends  to  be 
richest  substance  examined,  gives  a  high  coef-  delayed,  this  tendency  being  most  marked  in 
ficient  for  digestibility.  A  marked  difference  dilatation  and  cancer,  and  least  so  in  chronic 
existed  between  different  qualities  of  hay,  show-  catarrh.  In  ulcer  of  the  stomach  the  delay  is 
ing  the  effects  of  the  manner  of  curing.  Of  only  slight,  but  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach  with 
the  raw  and  cooked  foods  examined,  in  every  extensive  recent  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
instance  the  higher  diffeation  coefficients  were  membrane,  it  may  be  considerable.  If  in  the 
obtained  for  the  raw  foods,  and  an  examina-  empty  condition  of  the  stomach  absorption  is 
tion  of  the  table  of  analysis  shows  an  actual  longer  delayed  than  twenty  minutes,  there  is 
loss  in  albuminoids  by  cooking,  and  a  change  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  to  deal 
in  the  fat  rendering  it  insoluble  in  ether,  and  either  with  dilatation  of  the  stomach  or  with 
unacted  upon  by  acids  or  alkalies  of  the  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  or  both  together,  pro- 
strength  used  for  fiber  determinations.  vided  always  that  the  existence  of  any  fresh 

The  influence  of  hot  drinks  on  digestion  has  ulceration  has  been  excluded.    A  differential 

been  investigated  by  V.  £. Nyeshel on theper-  diagnoffls  between  cancer,  ulcer,  and  chronic 

sons  oftwenty  hospital  surgical  patients,  when  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  not  always  possible 

not  more  than  three  tumblerfuls  of  hot  tea  had  from  the  rate  of  absorption  alone.    The  differ- 

been  swallowed,  digestion  was  found  to  have  ences  between  the  rates  of  absorption  in  the 

proceededjustas  well  as  without  it,  but  a  larger  empty  and  full  conditions  of  the  stomach  are 

quantity  of  hot  tea  retarded  the  process.    As  less  marked  in  diseases  of  the  stomach  than  in 

between  hot  and  cold  food  no  difference  was  health.    During  fever  the  rapidity  of  absorp- 

f  ound.  tion  is  diminished,  but  it  is  not  affected  by  the 

Three  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  ac-  height  of  the  fever, 
count  for  the  structure  of  the  *' edible  bird^s-  Hucalar  Syeteiu-^  Drs.  Mosso  and  Maggiora 
nest " ;  the  first,  that  it  is  partly,  at  least,  of  have  report^  to  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei  con- 
vegetable  origin,  and  consists  of  pieces  of  alga  coming  experiments  which  they  have  recently 
fastened  together  by  the  bird's  saliva ;  the  sec-  made  on  the  laws  of  fatigue.  They  employed 
ond,  that  the  material  is  made  by  the  bird  from  a  mechanism,  by  means  of  which  they  could 
fish-spawn,  or  is  collected  from  molluscs;  the  observe  the  variations  of  the  efforts  put  forth 
third,  which  was  advanced  by  Sir  Everard  by  a  finger  in  lifting  a  weight  until  entire  ex- 
Home,  ,and  sustained  by  Bernstein  in  the  haustion  had  set  in.  The  mechanism  was  then 
^*  Joupnal  for  Omithologie,"  is  that  the  mate-  readiusted  in  such  a  way  that  the  operator's 
rial  consists  entirely  of  an  animal  secretion,  whole  arm  remained  motionless  with  the  ex- 
and  is  essentially  the  product  of  some  peculiar  ception  of  the  muscle  corresponding  to  the 
glands  possessed  by  the  bird.  Mr.  J.  B.  Green,  finger  in  action.  From  the  tracings  of  the  vari- 
of  Trinity  College,  has  subjected  some  of  the  ations  of  the  muscular  effort  it  was  shown  that 
material  to  a  microscopic  examination  in  order  every  individual  under  experiment  gave  a  spe- 
to  ascertain  whether  any  evidences  of  vegetable  cial  characteristic  trace,  which  at  once  distin- 
structure  can  be  detected.  None  were  found,  guished  his  effort  from  those  of  the  others.  Re- 
and  this  fact  was  regarded  as  bearing  adversely  sistance  to  fatigue  was  seen  to  be  different  at 
to  the  theory  of  a  vegetable  origin.  The  re-  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  to  be  variously 
suits  of  the  chemical  tests  bore  in  the  same  di-  affected  by  the  influence  of  food.  Studies 
rection.  Mr.  Green  concludes  from  these  facts,  were  also  made  of  the  problem  of  the  disposing 
combined  with  the  more  positive  indications  of  the  pauses,  so  as  to  make  the  outlay  of  force 
afforded  by  his  experiments,  that  the  substance  as  economical  and  effective  as  possible.  Accord* 
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ing  to  the  ezperimenters,  the  resoltiDg  fatigue  The  action  of  hot  and  cold  water  on  the 
is  twofold — the  fatigae  of  nervoas  failure  and  mnscnlar  walls  of  the  nteraa  and  on  the  hlood- 
the  fatigae  of  muscolar  failure.  In  certain  cases  Tessela  has  heen  partiallj  investigated  hj  Dr. 
the  fatigae  comes  from  the  collapse  of  the  mns-  Milne  Murray,  of  Edinhurgh.  The  main  re- 
cular  tissue  onlj,  while  in  others  it  happens  that  suits  arrived  at  after  experimenting  with  three 
the  brain  suspends  the  supplies  necessarj  to  grades  of  temperature,  viz. :  Water  at  from  82"* 
keep  the  muscles  active.  Some  experiments  F.  to  60**  F.,  from  60**  F.  to  110*"  F.,  and  from 
showed  that  if  a  fatigued  finger  bore  a  weight  IIO""  F.  to  120''  F.,  are:  1.  That  the  applica- 
Tvith  difficulty,  the  moment  the  weight  was  tion  of  the  low  temperature  water  produces 
withdrawn  the  finger  would  recoil  backward  a  marked  latent  period;  a  slow  contraction 
with  force,  a  proof  that  while  the  muscular  period  of  from  one  to  five  minutes;  and  a 
energy  had  run  out,  the  nervous  energy  was  period  of  a  gradual  relaxation — a  very  impor- 
striving  to  compensate  it  by  imposing  on  the  taut  one  for  arrest  of  haBmorrhage — lasting  for 
muscle  an  effort  much  stronger  than  necessary,  about  three  times  the  contraction  period. 
Other  experiments  were  made  on  the  influence  namely,  for  from  three  to  fifteen  minutes ;  2. 
of  the  weight  to  be  lifted,  as  well  as  on  that  of  That  the  application  of  water  at  the  high  tem- 
aneemia.  When  the  arteries  of  the  arm  under  perature  nroduces  a  verv  short  latent  period, 
experiment  were  constricted  or  it  was  made  or  even  obliterates  it;  the  contraction  period 
wholly  bloodless,  the  muscle  was  found  capa-  developes  rapidly  (thirty-five  seconds) ;  and 
ble  of  continuous  effort,  but  only  through  nerv-  the  period  of  gradual  relaxation  occupies  from 
ous  excitation;  and  it  was  observed  how  the  six  to  fifteen  minutes.  In  the  case  of  the  arteries 
muscular  energy  revived  gradually  as  the  blood  water  at  temperatures  of  from  110°  F.  to  120" 
returned  into  the  arm.  The  effects  of  fasting,  F.,  constricts  blood-vessels  and  arrests  hssmor- 
and  the  duration  of  the  time  that  must  elapse  rhage  from  small  arteries ;  at  temperatures  of 
after  the  taking  of  food  to  re-establisli  the  con-  from  60°  F.  to  100°  F.  it. dilates  small  vessels, 
ditions  of  normal  muscular  labor ;  the  infiuence  and  promotes  hamorrhage ;  at  temperatures  of 
of  respiration  and  of  those  processes  of  train-  from  80°  F.  to  60°  F.  it  checks  hamorrhage  by 
ing  whereby  the  organism  is  inured  to  bear  the  temporarily  constricting  the  vessels;  but  this 
heaviest  fatigue ;  and  the  influence  of  certain  is  followed  by  intense  reaction.  These  cxperi- 
aliments  in  the  production  of  labor,  were  the  ments,  though  needing  to  be  repeated  with 
subjects  of  further  series  of  investigations.  On  greater  care  for  scientific  purposes,  give  results 
the  last  point  the  induction  was  confirmed  by  of  ffreat  practical  value  to  tnose  who  have  to 
novel  methods  that  alcohol,  instead  of  aug-  deal  with  the  arrest  of  hamorrhage. 
menting  muscular  energy,  podtively  dimin-  A  new  method  and  apparatus  for  obtaining 
ishes  it  graphic  records  of  the  various  kinds  of  move- 
The  infiuence  of  gases  on  the  intestinal  move-  ments  of  the  hand  and  its  parts  and  for  enu- 
ments  has  been  investigated  by  Bokai,  who  merating  such  movements  and  their  combina- 
finds  that  while  such  inert  gases  as  liydrogen  tions  have  been  devised  by  Dr.  Francis  War- 
and  nitrogen  are  without  effect  either  in  in-  ner.  The  apparatus  consists  of  an  arrangement 
ducing  or  allaying  persistaltic  contractions,  of  India-rubber  tubes  to  be  fitted  upon  the  fin- 
others  —  notably  carbonic  acid,  carbureted  gers  or  moving  parts,  with  which  adaptations 
hydrogen,  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  —  in-  for  electrical  registration  are  so  connected  that 
crease  these  movements  to  a  very  marked  de-  every  movement  is  correspondingly  marked, 
gree.  The  violent  persistalsis  induced  by  the  By  the  method  of  investigation  which  this  ap- 
injection  of  carbonic  acid  into  any  portion  of  paratus  is  intended  to  assist,  tracings  may  be 
the  intestine  can  at  once  be  stopped  by  passing  obtained  of  muscular  movements  due  to  the 
a  stream  of  oxygen  into  the  part,  as  well  as  action  of  the  central  nerve-mechanism,  from 
by  the  injection  of  lime-water.  The  mere  ab-  which  some  evidence  can  be  derived  concern- 
sence  of  oxygen  has  the  same  effect  as  the  pres-  ing  the  effects  of  brain  action  in  its  different 
ence  of  carbonic  acid,  in  both  cases  the  action  parts  as  indicated  by  muscular  movements, 
being  entirely  a  peripheral  one,  limited  to  the  Thus,  in  infancy,  spontaneous  movements  of 
portion  of  the  intestine  affected.  Carbureted  the  fingers  are  usual  while  the  child  is  awake 
nydrogen  or  marsh  gas  and  sulphureted  hydro-  and  spontaneous  muscular  movements  are  oc- 
gen  also  produce  marked  peristaltic  movements  curring  all  over  the  bddy.  lliese  movements 
when  injected  into  the  intestine,  which  can  can  be  arrested  by  light  and  probably  by  sound, 
similarly  be  allayed,  although  not  completely.  In  studying  the  mental  development  of  infants 
by  the  subsequent  iigectlon  of  oxygen.  These  we  mainly  judge  of  the  rapidity  and  stage  of 
observations  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  their  growth  by  observing  the  amount,  kind, 
mode  of  action  of  sulphur  as  a  purgative,  and  and  co-ordination  of  their  motionfi.  Tracings 
of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  as  an  astringent  and  could  be  given  of  these  motions ;  separate 
sedative.  The  latter  substance  is  found  to  be  movements  might  be  enumerated ;  and  possi- 
a  useful  remedy,  in  cases  of  diarrhosa,  from  its  bly  we  might  enumerate  the  special  combina^ 
power  of  combining  with  sulphureted  hydro-  tions  of  movement,  showing  whether  such 
gen  and  with  other  gases  developed  in  the  in-  combinations  occur  more  commonly  at  one 
testinal  tract  as  the  result  of  fermentation  and  time  than  at  another,  or  more  commonly  under 
decomposition.  any  particular  set  of  circumstances. 
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fibadilar  Syiteiu — For  the  more  complete  in-  The  qaestion  whether  the  secretion  of  the 
▼estigation  of  the  action  of  diuretics,  0.  D.  F.  kidneys  normally  varies  on  each  ride  has  been 
Phillips  and  J.  Bose  Bradford  have  studied  the  studied  by  Buelzer  in  a  case  of  vesical  ectopia, 
effects  of  certain  drugs  upon  the  general  blood-  Iodide  of  potassium,  given  by  the  mouth,  ap- 
pressure ;  upon  the  renal  circulation  (as  meas-  peared  in  the  urine  from  one  ureter  at  a  differ- 
ured  by  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney);  ent  time  from  that  of  the  other  side;  salicylic 
and  upon  the  renal  secretion.  Oitrate  of  caf-  acid  showed  the  same  difference.  Chemical 
f  eine,  studied  in  its  action  on  the  general  blood-  analysis  also  proved  that  the  proportions  of 
pressure,  was  found  to  produce,  first  a  diminu-  urea,  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  dif- 
tion  in  the  force  of  the  heart-beats,  with  or  fered  on  the  two  sides.  Great  differences  were 
without  a  slight  acceleration  of  the  rhythm ;  observed  in  the  quantity  and  density  of  the 
and,  second,  an  increase  in  the  force  of  the  urine  discharged  from  the  two  sides  respective- 
heart  and  a  distinct  slowing  of  the  rhythm,  ly.  This  difference  leads  Buelzer  to  think  that 
which  is  occasionally  followed  by  a  slight  but  the  composition  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta  is  far 
persistent  acceleration.    During  the  first  stage  from  being  uniform. 

there  is  a  fall  of  arterial  pressure,  which  re-  Peiper  concludes,  after  an  elaborate  research, 
gains,  or  may  slightly  exceed,  its  noiTaal  height  that  the  perspiration  is  more  concentrated  on 
during  the  second  stage.  In  the  second  phase  the  right-hand  side  of  the  body.  The  palm  of 
of  the  experiments,  a  contraction  of  the  pe-  the  hand  sweats  four  times  more  than  the  skin 
ripheral  vessels  of  the  kidney  and  spleen  took  of  the  chest,  and  the  cheeks  one  and  a  half  time 
place,  which  lasted  longer  than  the  fall  of  gen-  as  much.  A  slow  increase  in  the  sweat  is  felt 
eral  blood-pressure,  and  was  followed  by  a  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  especially  obvious 
persistent  and  marked  expansion,  greater  rela-  from  8  to  12  o^clock  at  night,  after  which  the 
tively  in  the  kidney  than  in  the  spleen ;  which  amount  diminishes.  Feeling  has  but  little  in- 
expansion  in  the  case  of  the  kidney  was  accom-  fiuenoe  in  this  direction.  Elevation  of  the  sur- 
panied  by  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  amount  rounding  temperature  increases  the  perspira- 
of  urine  secreted.  While  the  action  of  caffeine  tion,  and  variations  of  the  hygrometric  state  of 
on  the  circulation  was  undoubtedly  peripheral,  the  atmosphere  have  an  immense  influence  on 
it  was  not  clear  whether  the  drug  acts  on  the  the  function.  The  quantity  of  water  evapo- 
peripheral  nerve  structures  or  on  the  muscular  rated  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  a  cutaneous 
elements  directly.  The  diuretic  effect,  as  surface  25  centimetres  square,  in  a  normal  in- 
shown  by  other  observers,  is  complex,  and  is  dividual  is  about  *176  of  a  grain.  In  infants 
not  entirely  dependent  on  the  vascular  dilata-  the  quantity  is  generally  less  than  in  adults, 
tion.  The  ii^ection  of  digitaline  was  foUowed  The  weight  of  the  body  and  sex  have  no 
by  a  contraction  of  the  kidney,  which  was  usu-  marked  influence  on  the  perspiration, 
ally,  but  not  always,  more  slow  in  its  course  The  resalts  of  Dr.  Staororski*s  experiments 
than  that  described  as  following  the  injection  to  determine  the  effects  of  massage  on  pulroo- 
of  caffeine.  The  peculiarity  of  the  contraction  nary  and  cutaneous  exhalation  have  been  dis- 
is  its  extreme  persistence,  it  enduring  frequent-  cordant.  In  five  out  of  the  fourteen  cases  ex- 
ly  for  a  half  an  hour,  or  to  the  end  of  the  experi-  penmen  ted  upon  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
ment;  and  it  is  not  followed  by  any  expansion,  pulmono-cutaneous  exhalation  and  a  diminu- 
While  both  digitaline  and  caffeine  produce  con-  tion  in  the  amount  of  urine ;  in  three  cases  the 
striction  of  the  kidney  vessels^  this  is  the  sole  massage  increased  the  amount  of  urine  and  di- 
effect  of  digitaline,  and  the  initiatory  effect  of  minished  the  pulmono-cutaneous  exhalation ; 
caffeine.  The  two  drugs  exhibit  a  marked  dif-  and  iu  the  remaining  six  cases  both  the  urine 
ference  in  their  action  on  the  secretion.  Dur-  and  the  pulmono-cutaneous  exhalation  were 
ing  the  contraction  produced  by  caffeine  the  increased.  The  general  effect  on  the  pulne  was 
flow  is  either  diminished  or  frequently  arrest-  to  lower  it  some  ten  or  fifteen  beats.  Ko  al- 
ed ;  whereas,  with  the  contraction  of  di^taline,  teration  appeared  to  be  produced  in  the  rate  of 
it  is  certainly  not  diminished,  and  is  generally  respiration. 

slightly  increased.     Hence  with  digitaline  we  Action  ef  PoiflonSi — The  supposition  has  been 

have  an  example  of  a  drug  producing  a  diuretic  advanced  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  that  vari- 

effect  at  the  same  time  that  the  renal  vessels  ous  forms  of  mental  and  nervous  affection  may 

are  constricted.  depend  for  their  development  on  the  pres- 

The  researches  of  De  Burgh  Birch  and  Har-  ence  in  the  body  of  organic  chemical  com- 

ry  Spong,  on  the  secretion  of  the  gall-bladder  pounds,  formed  and  distilled  through  an  nn- 

--wbich  is  described  as  a  clear  and  somewhat  natural  chemical  process  carried  on  in  the  body 

viscid  fluid,  in  constant  flow — ^lead  them  to  in-  itself.    Amylene,  a  substance  easily  formed  in 

fer  that  the  secretion  can  not  be  regarded  as  vital  chemical  changes,  produces  phenomena 

having  any  important  part  to  play  in  digestion,  identical  with  those  of  somnambulism,  and 

the  small  diastatic  action  it  possesses  on  starch  with  some  of  those  of  hysteria.    Another  or- 

being  shared  by  many  fluids  in  the  economy  ganic  product,  called  mereaptan  or  snlphur-al- 

upon  which  it  does  not  confer  any  special  di-  cohol,  causes,  when  inhaled,  symptoms  of  pro- 

gestive  value.    Its  use  is  probably  conflned  to  found  melancholy ;  and  in  the  process  of  being 

Inbrioating  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  eliminated  by  the  breath,  it  pves  to  the  breath 

it  adventitiously  adds  some  mucus  to  the  bile,  an  odor  which  is  identical  with  that  evolved  in 
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the  breath  of  many  patients  who  are  snfferiog  Ing  tissae,  on  which  it  indaces  more  rapid 

from  the  disease  called  melancholia.    Dr.  Rich-  nervous  changes  than  any  other  known  or- 

ardson  has  also  shown  that  lactic  acid,  diffosed  ganio  substance.    It  renders  the  blood  incapa- 

through  the  body  by  the  blood,  acts  as  a  direct  ble  of  ooagulatiou,  and  exerts  a  local  e£Fect  on 

irritant  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  the  capillaries,  so  that  extravasation  occurs — 

and  all  the  fi  bro-serous  membranes  of  the  body,  sometimes  into  the  substance  of  organs.    The 

so  that  a  synthesis  of  heart-disease  and  rheu-  effects  upon  the  respiratory  and  nervous  sys- 

matbm  can  be  established  by  means  of  it.    It  tems,  ana  on  blood-pressure,  depend  upon  an- 

is  also  the  most  copious  product  thrown  out  in  tagonistic  factors.    £>eath  may  occur  through 

rheumatic  fever ;  and  considerable  evidence  is  the  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centers,  or  car- 

ooUected  to  indicate  that  this  acid,  the  product  diac  paralysis,  or  hssmorrhage  in  the  medulla, 

of  a  fermentative  change  going  on  in  the  body  or  from  the  widespread  destruction  of  the  red 

during  acute  rheumatism,  is  the  cause  of  the  blood-corpuscles.    The  authors  conclude  that, 

secondary  structural  affections  which  so  fre-  because  of  the  proteid  nature  of  the  venom  and 

Quentl^  follow  that  disease.     The  breath  of  its  close  relation  in  composition  to  the  blood, 

diabetic  patients  is  characterized  by  an  odor  it  is  almost  futile  to  look  for  a  chemical  anti- 

of  acetone,  which  may  be  likened  to  a  brewery  dote  to  it — ^for  what  would  destroy  the  poison 

smell ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  symptoms  would  have  a  similiv  action  on  the  blood  itself, 

originate  in  the  decomposition  of  the  diabetic  A  physiological  antagonist,  rather  than  a  chem- 

sugar  which  is  in  the  body,  producing  acetone,  ioai  antidote,  should  be  sought  for. 

a  volatile  ethereal  fluid  which  has  been  discov-  Dr.  Dudley  Buxton  describes  the  effects  of 

ered  in  the  blood  and  secretions  of  certain  af-  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  on  the  mam- 

fected  persons.  malian  organism  as:  1,  a  condition  of  auies- 

Charies  Ludeking,  of  St.  Louis,  having  ob-  thesia ;  2,  an  emotional  state,  provoking  a  sen- 

tained  reactions  for  chloroform  in  the  viscera  sation  of  exhilaration ;  8,  modiflcatious  of  the 

of  a  murdered  man  twelve  days  after  death,  respiratory,  and  4,  of  the  circulatory  systems ; 

made  experiments  upon  dogs  for  the  purpose  and  5,  muscular  movements,  which  may  be 

of  determining  how  long  evident  traces  of  that  classed  as  rigidity  and  jactitation.    The  ansss- 

drug  would  remain  in  the  body.    He  deduced  thesia  produced  by  nitrous  oxide  is  not  depend- 

the  conclusions  that  by  the  process  of  decom-  ent  upon  analgesia,  or  loss  of  sensation  of 

position  no  substances  are  generated  which  painful  impressions  of  the  sensory  end-organs, 

could  vitiate  the  tests  for  chloroform  by  the  such  as  is  produced  by  .cocaine,  etc.,  or  upon 

Ragsky  method ;  and  that  chloroform,  when  failure  of  the  conducting  sensory  nerves,  for 

it  has  caused  death  by  inhalation,  can  with  sensation  is  retained  until  the  perceptive  pow- 

certainty  be  detected  in  the  body  four  weeks  ers  themselves  cease  to  receive ;  moreover, 

after  death,  and,  notwithstanding  its  volatility,  there  is  immediotely  anterior  to  the  loss  of 

is  certainly  retained  in  the  viscera  in  large  consciousness  a  hynenesthetic  stage,  whence 

amount  during  this  time.    The  persistency  of  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  nerve-centers  are 

the  substance  is  explained  by  the  observation  acted  upon.    The  hearths  action  appears  to  be 

of  Dubois,  that  the  vapor  of  chloroform  pene-  but  little  interfered  with.    The  dose  of  nitrous 

trates  into  the  interior  of  the  tissues,  and  be-  oxide  required  to  produce  insensibility  varies 

comes  substituted  for  normal  water.    This  is  considerably  in  different  persons ;   and  this 

not  a  phenomenon  of  desiccation  or  osmose,  but  fact  supports  the  view  that  a  specific  action  is 

results  from  the  play  of  a  true  affinity,  by  which  exerted  upon  the  nerve- centers, 

the  protoplasm  absorbs  the  vapor  of  the  an»8-  Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to 

thetio  which  replaces  acertainquantity  of  water,  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  products  of  the 

The  powerful  preservative  qualities  of  chloro-  action  of  bacteria  upon  the  animal  body,  called 

form  are  also,  probably,  a  factor  in  the  matter,  ptomaines.  The  composition  of  the  best  known 

Dr8.S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Reichert  have  made  of  them,  cadaverine,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Laden- 
careful  physiological  analyses  of  the  proteids  burg  to  be  identical  with  artificially  prepared 
which  have  been  determined  to  be  the  active  penta-methyleoe-diamine.  Dr.  Bocklish  has 
principle  of  the  venoms  of  snakes.  The  ven-  published  the  results  of  his  researches  upon 
oms  closely  resemble  the  salivary  secretions  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  Finkler*8  bacillus, 
other  vertebra  ten ;  and  their  active  principle.  Vibrio  proteus,  upon  sterilized  flesh.  They 
which  can  be  maintained  in  the  dried  state  or  show  that  this  bacillus  decomposes  flesh  with 
in  such  preserving  fluids  as  glycerine  and  aJco-  the  formation  of  the  alkaloid  cadaverine, 
hoi,  is  contained  in  the  fluid  part  of  the  venom  which  is  non-poisonous,  and  ammonia.  But 
only.  This  active  principle  is  divisible  into  in  repeating  his  experiments  in  presence  of  the 
globultnes  and  peptones,  of  which  the  former  ordinary  putrefactive  germs  in  addition  to  the 
may  consist  of  several  distinct  principles.  If  Finkler  bacilli,  the  author  made  the  remark- 
taken  into  the  stomach  during  the  intervals  of  able  discovery  that  an  entirely  different  base, 
digestion  the  poisons  may  prove  fataL  whereas  methyl- guanidine,  of  intensely  poisonous  prop- 
during  digestion  they  are  rendered  narmless.  erties,  was  the  chief  product.  Hence  the  symp* 
The  chief  local  antidotes  are  permanganate  of  toms  of  particular  aiseases  may  be  due  to  the 
p<>tash,  feme  chloride,  and  tincture  of  iodine,  poisonous  alkaloids  formed  by  the  joint  action 
The  venom  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  Uie  liv-  of  specific  bacUli  and  ordinary  putrefaction 
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germs.  BockliBch  made  Beveral  analyses  of  fair  to  ont-rank  all  the  older  sports  of  its  kind 
the  cadaTerine  which  he  obtained  in  the  first  in  American  public  favor,  Judging  from  its 
series  of  experiments  from  the  action  of  pure  rapid  growth  within  the  past  three  years.  The 
cultivations  of  the  ViMo  protevs^  and  showed  ongm  of  this  American  skating  game  illustrates 
that  its  hydrochloride  forms  a  crystalline  com-  a  national  characteristic  of  our  people,  and  that 
pound  with  mercuric  chloride;  and  as  this  dit-  is  their  pecuWar  penchant  for  adapting  all  sports 
fered  somewhat  from  the  composition  formerly  and  pastimes  to  the  demands  of  the  period ; 
assigned  to  the  artificial  preparation  by  Laden-  and  for  Americanizing  games  that,  in  their 
burg  the  subject  was  involved  in  some  doubt  original  form,  do  not  suit  our  progressive  ideas. 
But  Ladenburg  has  made  fresh  and  purer  prep-  The  £nglish  equestrian  game  of  polo  was  intro- 
arations  of  his  pentarmethylene-diamine,  and  duced  to  the  fashionable  summer  residents  of 
finds  that  its  compound  with  mercuric  chloride  Newport,  B.  I.,  about  the  same  time  that  a 
has  precisely  the  composition  assigned  to  the  furore  for  roller-skating  set  in,  and  when  the 
double  chloride  of  mercury  and  cadaverine  by  English  game  became  somewhat  familiar  to  the 
Bocklisch.  Hence  cadaverine  is  conclusively  Newport  public,  the  idea  occurred  to  a  few  of 
proved  to  be  none  other  than  penta-methylene-  the  sKaters  of  the  town  that  it  would  be  a  good 
diamine,  and  consequently  must  be  added  to  the  game  to  play,  in  a  modified  form,  on  roller- 
list  of  products  of  animal  life  which  have  been  skates.  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  it 
synthesized.  The  formation  of  these  alkaloids,  proved  so  successful  that  within  a  year  the 
during  disease  or  after  death,  has  a  most  im-  new  game  was  played  at  all  the  skating-rinks 
portant  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  cases  of  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  especially  so  at  the 
suspected  poisoning,  inasmuch  as,  whether  rinks  of  Boston  and  Providence.  During  the 
poisonous  or  not,  their  reactions  differ  very  decide  following  the  introduction  of  polo  on 
little  from  tbose  of  the  deadly  alkaloids ;  and  skates  in  Newport  in  1874,  the  new  game, 
in  the  interest  of  justice  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  greatly  improved  in  its  details  and  rules,  be* 
our  knowledge  respecting  them  may  soon  be  came  the  established  skating-rink  sport,  and 
rendered  as  complete  as  possible.  not  long  afterwards  it  began  to  fiourish  to  a 
The  experiments  of  M.  Dumoulin  upon  the  still  greater  extent  under  the  auspices  of  a 

Soisonous  properties  of  the  salts  of  copper  in-  league  of  polo  dubs,  the  first  authorized  code 
icate  that  these  qualities  have  been  exagger-  of  playing  rules  emanating  from  the  New  Eng- 
ated.  Doses  of  from  62  to  98  grains  of  the  land  League.  Of  course,  the  game,  in  its  origi- 
sulphate  were  administered  to  rabbits  and  dogs  nal  form,  as  played  at  Newport,  was  governed 
without  serious  results.  The  snbacetate  (ver-  by  rales  somewhat  crude  and  incomplete ;  but 
digris)  caused  vomiting  at  first,  but  the  ani-  the  materials  then  used  in  the  game— compris- 
mals  soon  became  used  to  it.  The  carbonate,  ing  a  comparatively  light  ball  and  light  sticks 
oxide,  and  oleopalmitate  also  gave  negative  — were  far  better  adapted  for  the  development 
results.  One  animal  was  cured  of  impetigo  by  of  skillful  strategy  in  playing  the  game  than 
the  administration  of  the  copper  salt,  and  the  were  the  large  heavy  ball  and  heavy  sticks  that 
remedy  was  afterward  successfully  applied  to  subsequently  came  into  use,  which  until  re- 
children  for  scrofulous  and  skin  diseases.  cently  formed  a  serious  barrier  to  the  progress 
POLO*  Since  the  introduction  of  the  English  of  the  new  game  in  popularity,  the  polo  of 
equestrian  game  of  polo  in  the  United  States,  1888  and  1884  proving  to  be  a  decidedly  rough 
a  new  game  has  been  evolved  from  it,  entitled  and  dangerous  sport,  not  to  mention  its  great 
^*  polo,"  which  is  played  exclusively  in  the  tendency  to  promote  disputes  among  the  clubs, 
roller-skating  rinks  of  the  country.  Like  la-  But  these  difficulties  were  partially  removed 
crosse  this  skating  game  of  polo  is  very  similar  through  the  medium  of  the  more  perfect  code 
to  the  English  sports  of  "  hookey "  and  of  rules  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  League 
^^  shinny," — that  is,  they  are  all  based  upon  the  in  1885,  which  tended  to  rid  the  game  of  most 
same  plan  of  making  the  capture  of  *^  goals  "  of  its  objectionable  features, 
the  object  in  view  of  the  contesting  sides  of  the  How  the  Game  Is  Flayed*-— The  game  of  nolo  is 

fame.    Unlike  the  old  British  sports  of  golf,  played  by  twelve  men,  six  on  each  side,  though 

ockey,  shinny,  and  foot-ball,  the  new  rink  it  can  be  played  by  ten  on  a  side.    One  player 

game  of  polo  has  an  American  authorship  at-  of  the  six  on  a  side  guards  the  goal,  while  two 

tached  to  it,  which  greatly  adds  to  its  chances  others — *'  point"  and  "  cover  point " — assist 

for  popularity.   Roller-skating  is  a  distinctively  him,  and  the  other  three  form  the  attacking 

American  sport,  and  rink  polo  belongs  to  roller-  force  as  *^  rushers."    The  referee  governs  the 

skating.    In  taking  the  title  of  **po1o"  from  contest,  he  calling  "play  "  and  "time"  when 

the  English  equestrian  game  of  that  name,  it  the  game  is  began  or  suspended,  and  also  decid- 

niay  be  said  that  that  is  the  only  English  part  ing  what  constitutes  foul  play.    The  ball  is 

of  the  game  which  has  been  naturalized,  as  it  placed  in  the  center,  and  at  the  referee's  call 

were.    Polo  proper  can  never  become  a  popu-  the  contesting  sides  strive  to  get  possession  of 

lar  sport  in  this  country,  as  it  is  far  too  expen-  it  and  force  it  into  their  opponents'  goal,  in 

sive  to  be  indulged  in  except  by  the  wealthy,  which  case  they  win  a  game,  and  so  many  won 

and  only  by  those  of  that  class  who  excel  as  games  constitute  a  match,  such  as  best  two  out  of 

equestrians.    On  the  other  hand,  what  we  may  three  goals,  or  best  three  out  of  five.    The  goal 

rightly  call  the  American  game  of  polo  bids  is  in  the  form  of  a  net  cage,  which  retains  poa- 
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sessioD  of  tbe  ball  the  moment  it  passei  tbe  en> 
tranoe  to  the  oge.  By  thU  means  all  dispate 
in  regard  to  the  panage  of  tbe  ball  betweea 
goal-posta  U  removed.  Tbe  ball  need  in  the 
gune  iB  mftdo  of  oork  and  jam,  and  is  covered 
with  a  coating  of  rubber.  It  weighs  from  four 
to  five  oancea,  and  is  from  eight  to  nine  inches 
la  cironmference.  The  pulo-stick  weighs  from 
ten  to  twelve  onncra,  and  measureB  from  three 
to  foarfeet  In  length.  It  Is  "foaI"plBV  when- 
ever B  player  strikes  or  stops  tbe  bul  while 
anj  part  of  his  person  touches  tbe  floor  of  the 
riiuc ;  or  if  be  toncbee  the  ball  with  his  hands 
or  arms,  or  kick  tbe  boll  with  hi«  foot  or  Bkat«, 
or  if  be  strike  down  the  stick  of  an  opposing 
player,  or  if  be  trips  or  strikes  an  opponent, 
or  if  be  mns  into  liia  opponent's  goal.  The 
goal-keeper,  however,  may  defend  his  goal  by 
Uoking  tbe  ball  awny  with  bis  skate.  Three 
fonts  give  a  goal  to  the  opposit«  side. 

POKPOISE-BDHTING.— The  abundance  of  tbe 
common  porpoise,  TarioQsly  known  as ''pnSer," 
"herring  hog,"  "snaffer,"  and  "snuffing  pig," 
baa  from  the  earliest  times  t«mpted  fisbenneu 
to  pnrsue  and  captnre  him  for  profit;  bat  his 
Habits  are  so  uncertain,  his  strength,  speed, 
and  intelligence  so  great,  that  nntil  recently 
attempts  to  establish  a  sucoessrul  business  have 
failed.    The  porpoise  is  banted  for  his  hide, 
which,  when  properly  cured,  mokes  {wrhaps 
tbe  most  duraole  of  leathers 
for  shoe-uppers,  and  Iscingit, 
and    for    haruesa.       Like    bis 
larger  cousins  of  the  whale 
tribe,  he  is  covered  with  "blub- 
ber "  or  fat,  which  jrields  three 
to  eight  gallons  of  excellent 
oil  for  each  porpoise.     This 
quantity  of  oil  is  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  the  larger  species  of 
the  family.    The  common  por- 
poise rarely  grows  larger  than 
seven  feet  long,  while  the  white 
wbale   of  the    St.    Lawrence 
attains  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet 
in   length,  and   often   weighs 
from  700  to  1,000  pounds.    The 
Indians  of  the  North  Atlantic 
coast  were  the  first  to  hnnt 
porpoises,  and  to  this  day  the 
sarvivors  of  the  PuBsamanaoddj  tribes  along 
the  coasts  of  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  keep  up 
the  prsetice,  fire-arms  having  for  the  most  part 
taken  the  p!ac«  of  the  aboriginal  bow  and  spear. 
Two  Indiana  put  out  to  sea  in  a  birch  canoe, 
and  on  reaching  the  feeding-gronnds  one  of 
tbem  stands  up  In  the  bow  and  fires  at  or 
apeara  tbe  nme  as  it  rises  to  "blow."    To  be 
a  snccessful  hunter,  especially  in  the  winter 
season  slong  that  tempestuons  ooost,  calls  for  a 
high  degree  of  daring  and  coolness.     Yet  these 
Indians  ventare  out  in  their  bark  canoes  in 
almoftany  weather,  and  hanille  them  with  won- 
derfnl  dexterity.    A  good  banter  connts  200 
porpoises  a  fair  season's  work,  as  this  may 
represent  to  him  several  hnndred  doDara. 


After  hdng  shot  or  harpooned,  the  porpoise 
is  taken  on  board  the  canoe,  and  when  a  full 
cargo  is  obtained  they  are  taken  ashore,  and 
stripped  of  their  fat.  At  intervals  slong  the 
beaches  A^oented  hy  the  banters  there  are 
gallows-like  strnctnres  from  which  the  try-pots 
are  suspended  over  fires  hnilt  withiu  circles  of 
stones.  The  sttinea  become  hot,  and  so  econo- 
mize fuel  in  tbe  later  stages  of  the  process. 
Pure  porpoise-oil  Is  worth  from  GO  cents  to  $1 
a  gallon ;  bat  the  arts  of  civiliiatioa  are  not 
woolly  unknown  to  the  coast  Indians,  and  the 
prodnct  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  seal-oil. 
Until  recently  tbe  oil  was  largely  used  bv  the 
light-bouses,  being  without  offensive  smell  and 
retaining  its  fluidity  even  in  cold  weather. 
From  the  head  is  obtained  a  small  quantity  of 
very  snjierior  lubricant,  known  to  commerce  as 
"  porpoise-Jaw  oil,"  which  is  much  eonght  for 
hy  watch-makers  and  others  requiring  a  perfect 
labrloant  The  aboriginal  method  of  trying  out 
this  precious  head-oil  is  to  hang  up  the  laws  in 
the  suu,  with  a  receptacle  nndemeath,  into 
which  ibo  oil  slowly  drips.  Porpoise-meat  is 
used  for  food  hy  the  Indians,  and  fishermen  are 
often  ready  to  secure  a  change  of  diet  by  trad- 
ingfresh  fish  for  it. 

These  slow  aboriginal  methods  do  not  salt 
the  more  grasping  Anglo-Saxon,  and  from  the 
earliest  settlemonlof  the  country  attempts  have 
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been  made  to  secnre  the  porpoises  in  large 

nnmbers.  The  first  Swedish  settlers  along 
Delaware  Bay  engaged  to  some  extent  in  por- 
poise-hunting. Certain  portions  of  the  coast 
seem  to  offer  especial  attractions  to  porpoises. 
This  is  true  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Long  Island, 
of  Cape  May,  and  of  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Seines  of  great  length  and  aboat  twenty- 
five  feet  deep  are  made  of  twine  or  small  rope 
about  one  foarth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
with  meshes  sbont  one  foot  sqnsre.  The  in- 
telligence and  wariness  of  the  porpoise  are 
such  that  the  greatest  cantion  has  to  be  exer- 
cised in  enrrounding  a  "  school "  on  the  feedicg- 
grounds.  The  seine  is  sometimes  cast  from  a 
silently- running  sleam-laanch,  or  from  a  seinft- 
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boat  palled  with  muffled  oars,  or  perhaps  from  mens  of  the  white  whale  have  been  captured  as 
both  working  together.  After  the  school  is  far  sonth  as  Gape  God,  bat  their  recognized 
surrounded  the  greatest  caution  has  to  be  exer-  habitat  is  north  of  the  Baj  of  Fandj.  The 
cised,  because  if  once  the  quarry  starts  for  the  brain  of  all  porpoises  is  far  more  highly  de- 
open  sea,  no  net  can  hold  them.  A  smaller  and  veloped  than  that  of  true  fishes',  and  their 
still  stronger  net  is  therefore  provided,  and  a  behavior  in  captivity  shows  that  they  are  pos- 
few  porpoises  at  a  time  are  separated  from  the  sessed  of  an  interesting  degree  of  intelligence, 
main  scnool  and  captured,  hauled  ashore  by  Some  of  the  European  species,  which  is  closely 
main  strength,  or  harpooned,  as  may  be  most  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of  the 
convenient.  The  oil  is  tried  out  on  ship-board  American  coast,  have  for  several  years  been 
or  in  rough  sheds  on  the  beach,  special  care  domesticated  in  the  Aquarium  at  Brighton, 
being  taken  to  secure  every  drop  of  the  precious  England,  and  in  this  country  a  Urge  specimen 
head-oil.  The  hides  are  salted  and  sent  north  of  the  white  whale  was  exhibited  for  a  time  in 
to  be  cured.  An  excellent  fertilizer  has  been  the  New  York  Aquarium, 
made  from  the  refuse  of  the  porpoise  after  the  PWlVCiAIi,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
bide  and  the  blubber  have  been  removed,  and  an  southwestern  Europe.  The  carta  de  ley,  or 
attempt  has  been  made,  not  attended  as  yet  fundamental  law,  was  accorded  by  Dom  Pedro 
with  any  marked  success,  to  introduce  the  pre-  IV  in  1826,  and  revised  in  1852,  and  again  in 
served  flesh  as  an  article  of  food.  The  hunting  1885  by  the  Gurtes.  The  Gortes,  or  Repre- 
season  oflT  Gape  Hatteras  begins  in  November  sentative  Assembly,  is  composed  of  a  Ghamber 
and  ends  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  About  of  Peers  and  a  Ghamber  of  Deputies.  The  law 
2,000  porpoises  are  reported  so  have  been  capt-  of  July  24^  1885,  provides  for  the  gradual  ex- 
ured  during  a  single  season.  tinction  of  hereditary  peerages.    The  King  will 

Recent  researches  and  observations  have  appoint  life-peers,  but  can  only  appoint  one  for 
thrown  new  light  upon  the  history  and  habits  every  three  yacancies  that  occar  until  their 
of  the  different  species.  Whales,  porpoises,  number  is  reduced  to  100,  after  which  a  new 
and  seals  were  reckoned  as  fish  in  the  early  peer  will  be  nominated  to  fill  every  vacancy, 
days,  and  were  permitted  for  Lenten  diet;  but  The  hereditary  peers  now  living,  and  their 
after  the  14th  century  they  were  pronounced  immediate  successors,  will  continue  to  have 
by  royal  edict  too  dainty  a  dish  for  the  million,  seats  in  the  Ghamber.  Princes  of  the  blood 
and  even  in  Elizabeth^s  time  they  were  among  royal  and  the  12  bishops  of  the  Gontinental 
the  piices  regalei.  The  tongue  was,  and  indeed  dioceses  are  official  members.  There  will  be 
is  still  in  some  quarters,  considered  an  especial  50  elective  peers,  who  must  be  chosen  from 
dainty.  In  Roger^s  ^'  History  of  Agriculture  the  class  from  which  the  King  may  select  life- 
and  Prices  in  England,"  ▲.  d.  1200  to  1582,  it  members  under  the  law  of  May  8,  1878.  Of 
is  said  that  '*  porpoise  was  much  bought.  The  these,  5  are  to  be  chosen  by  delegates  of  the 
Duke  of  Bucks  gave  7s  lOd  for  a  Quarter  of  one  University  of  Goimbra  and  certain  scientific 
in  1444,  while  Sion  Abbey  paid  10s  for  the  bodies,  4  by  delegates  of  the  city  of  Lisbon,  8 
same  delicacy  in  1502.  In  1580-83,  at  Durham,  by  delegates  of  Oporto,  and  2  each  by  dele- 
their  price  varied  from  15s  to  68  8d;  iu  1581,  gates  from  10  other  districts.  The  members 
from  48  to  18s;  in  1582,  9s;  in  1588  one  whole  of  the  Ghamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  direct- 
porpoise  cost  Is  8d.'*  In  *^  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  ly  by  the  citizens  of  full  age  who  can  read  or 
Longam"  (1650)  it  is  said  that  ^*the  tunie,  write  and  possess  an  income  of  100  milreis, 
porpoise,  and  such  like  great  bestial  fish  are  of  and  by  heads  of  families.  The  King  has  the 
very  hard  digestion,  noisome  to  stomach,  of  a  right  of  Tcto,  but  a  vetoed  act  that  is  passed 
very  gross  excrementai  and  naughty  juice,*'  again  by  botli  houses  becomes  law.  Thereign- 
from  which  it  appears  either  that  the  digestive  ing  King  is  Luis  I,  bom  Oct.  81, 1888.  The 
powers  of  the  English  race  had  deteriorated  in  heir-apparent  is  Prince  Garlos,  Duke  of  Bra- 
the  interim  or  elae  that  public  opinion  was  all  ganza,  born  Sept.  28,  1868.  The  Gabinet,  con- 
wrong  two  hundred  years  before.  Gonsidered  stituted  Feb.  20,  1886,  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
as  variants  from  the  mammalian  type  found  in  lowing  ministers :  President  of  the  Gouncil 
seals,  having  mere  paddles  for  hind  legs,  it  is  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Lucianno  de 
found  that  porpoises  retain  only  a  remnant  of  Gastro  Pereira  Gorte  Real ;  Minister  of  Just- 
the  hip-girdle.  The  neck  has  disappeared  alto-  ice,  F.  A.  da  Yeiga  BeirAo ;  Minister  of  Public 
gather,  and  the  vertebras  of  that  region  are  Works,  E.  J.  Navarro;  Minister  of  Finance, 
united  in  a  mass.  The  external  ear  and  the  M.  Gyrillo  de  Garvalho ;  Minister  of  Foreign 
hairy  coat  have  disappeared,  but  in  the  young  AfFairs  and  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Golo- 
of  all  the  species  there  is  a  trace  of  whiskers,  nies,  ad  interim,  H.  de  Barros  Gomes ;  Minis- 
and  often  an  ear-like  appendage  that  disappears  ter  of  War,  Viscount  de  San  Januario. 
with  maturer  years.  Afea  and  Papilatl«u~The  area  of  Gontinental 

Gommon  or  harbor  porpoises  are  found  all  Portugal,  according  to  the  latest  calculations 

along  both  coasts  of  Nortn  America,  varying  of  the  geodetic  survey,  is  88,872  square  kilo* 

slightly  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  metres ;  its  population  in  1881  was  4,806,554. 

They  ascend  rivers  far  above  brackish  water.  The  Azores  have  an  area  of  2,888  square  kilo- 

but  do  not  venture  far  off  soundings.     The  metres,  and  contained  269,401  inhabitants  in 

species  encountered  at  sea  are  distinct.    Speci-  1881,  while  the  island  of  Madeira,  with  an  area 


of  SIS  Bqnare  kilometres,  had  a  popnlation  of 
132,298  peraona,  making  the  ar«aof  tbeiElands 
8,203  square  kilometres,  and  their  popalation 
401,624  persons. 

na>M«>— The  revenue  is  estimated  in  the 
hndget  for  188T-'88  at  34,409,691  milreis,  of 
which  sam  6,290,410  milreis  are  derived  froni 
the  laud-tax,  licensea,  and  other  direct  tmpoBta, 
8,341,700  milreis  from  regisu-atioa  dnties  and 
stamped  paper,  18,178,110  milreis  from  cas- 
toms  snd  excise  duties,  1,186,000  friitn  supple- 
mental imposts  QDder  the  law  of  April  27, 
1862,  and  8,628,613  milreU  from  national 
property,  while  1,&SB,0S8  milreis  are  reettUt 
tCordrt.  The  totsJ  expenditure  it  estimated  at 
89,307,318  milreis,  the  charee  of  the  pablio 
debt  bang  14,880.963  milreis,  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  MiniHtrr  of  Finance  8,087,717 
milreis,  of  the  Uiniatr;  of  the  Interior  8,020,- 
627  milreis,  of  the  Uinistrf  of  Justice  and 
Worship  727,697  milreis,  of  the  Ministrr  of 
War  4,0S8,S83  milreis,  of  the  Uinistrr  of  Mh- 
rine  and  the  Colonies  2,018,663  milreis,  of  the 
Hinistrj  of  Foreign  Affairs  882,685  milreis,  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  4,074,681  mil- 
reis, extraordinary  expenditure  2,200,000  mil- 


ried  in  the  mails  during  the  year  1886  was 
20,104,626  ;  of  postal  card^  3,289,600  ;  of 
journals  and  circulars,  16,418,660. 

^■iiTf*. — There  were  1,674  kilometres  of 
railroad  in  the  principal  lines  ia  September, 
1887,  while  480  kilometres  were  in  prooess  of 
conatmction ;  and  in  the  snbNdiary  lines  there 
were  144  kilometres  iu  operation  and  22  kilo- 
metres onder  way. 

Telffn^a.~The  length  of  the  sUte  lines  at 
the  end  of  1884  whs  4,078  kilometres;  the 
length  of  wires,  11,782  kilometres.  The  Dum- 
ber of  paid  messages  sent  daring  the  year  was 
460,841,  exclusive  of  87,192  foreign  dispatches 
and  160,771  in  transit;  the  number  of  mes- 
sages exempt  from  the  tax  was  606,607,  482,- 
266  were  in  transit  and  74,842  official  The 
receipts  for  1884  were  220,684.941  reis. 

ttmmatt.—'the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
various  classes  of  commodities  and  the  totul 
valne  of  the  foreign  commerce  in  186S  were  as 
follow,  the  Talues  being  gives  in  milreis : 


The  pablio  debt  on  Jane  30,  1 
to  400,301,699  milreis,  consisting  of  internal 
S-per-DCat.  bonds  of  the  anionnt  of  261,604,064 
milreis,  and  a  sterling  loan  amounting  to  228,- 
607,646  milreis.  The  interest  to  be  paid  dur- 
ing the  financial  year  1687-'e6  is  14,044,777 
mUreis,  while  6,380,106  milreis  of  the  interest 
remains  unpaid,  and  is  added  to  the  debt. 
The  Qovernment  has  proposed  the  optional 
conversion  of  the  perpetual  exterior  debt  into 
redeemable  obligations,  and  of  the  internal 
debt,  as  far  as  the  financial  condition  will  al- 
low, into  annuities. 

Tha  ArHT> — By  virtue  of  the  military  law  of 
1864  the  army  will  consist  of  24  regiments  of 
infantry,  13  regiments  of  chasseurs,  10  regi- 
inentfl  of  cavalry,  3  regiments  of  mounted  ar- 
tiUery,  1  brigade  of  mountain  artillery,  1  regi- 
ment and  4  companies  of  garrison  artillery, 
and  1  regiment  of  engineers.  The  time  of 
service  is  12  years,  of  which  8  are  spent  in  the 
active  army  and  6  in  the  first  and  4  in  the  sec- 
ond reeervea.  The  war  eSective,  as  filed  by 
the  budget  of  1666,  was  8,663  oflicers  aod 
126,067  men,  with  7,821  horses,  4.870  mules, 
and  204  gnus.  The  peace  establishment  on 
Aug.  SO,  1887,  consisted  of  1,962  officers  and 
23,666  men,  with  2,243  horses.  Including  the 
municipal  guard  and  the  fiscal  guanls,  the  total 
strength  was  82,120  officers  and  men.  This 
does  not  include  the  oolonial  troops,  consisting 
of  a  regiment  of  infantry,  nnmbenog  1,103 
officers  and  men,  and  native  troops  of  the  first 
line,  7,683  in  number,  besides  the  first  and 
second  native  reserves. 

Tht  Savf. — The  naval  forces  molnde  1  iruu' 
dUd  corvette,  6  other  cruisers,  17  gan-boata,  7 
aimed  steamers,  and  4  torpedo-boats. 

Ihe  nsMNBte.— The  number  of  letters  car- 
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he  number  of  sailing-vessels 
entered  at  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  in  1886 
was  3,400,  of  462,000  tons;  snd  the  number 
of  stesmers  was  8,272,  of  8,014,000  Ions;  not 
including  4,510  sailing- vessel b,  of  286,000  tons, 
and  1,129  steamers,  of  696,000  tonr,  that  were 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  sailing- 
vessels  employed  in  ocean  commerce  that  were 
cleared  numbered  2,646,  of  474,000  tuns;  the 
steamers,  8,262,  of  2,076,000  tons.  The  mer- 
chant navy  in  1S86  consiHted  of  S6  steamers, 
of  an  aggregate  burden  of  16,688  cubic  metres, 
and  433  sailing-vessels,  of  67,616  cubic  metres, 
not  including  coasting  vessels. 

Dtasehillsa  tt  tte  Certe*.— The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  January  4,  1887,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Opposition  as  its  president.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  action  the  Chamber  and  the 
elective  portion  of  the  House  of  I'cers  were 
dissolved  on  January  6.  The  new  Chamber 
was  elected  on  February  27,  and  elections  for 
the  Ilonse  of  Peers  were  held  in  March.  The 
new  Cortes,  in  wbicb  the  ministry  have  a 
strong  ro^ority,  met  on  April  7.  The  Con- 
servative minority  enacted  violent  scenes  in 
the  Chamber.  On  May  8  a  deputy,  who  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  marines,  named  Ferriera 
d' Almeida,  actually  assaulted  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  Henrique  de  Macedo,  who  resigned  his 
post  in  consequence,  while  the  officer  was  ar> 
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rested  and  confined  onboard  aveBsel-of-war  for  sacked  several  villages  on  the  mainland  oppo- 

his  act  of  insubordination.   He  was  tried  before  site  the  town  of  Mozambique, 

the  House  ofPeers  in  August,  and  was  sentenced  In  April  the  Portuguese  garrison  in  Tungi 

to  four  months'  imprisonment.    The  session  was  attacked  and  driven  out  bj  the  Sultanas 

was  closed  on  August  18  after  the  passage  of  a  former  governor,  who  raised  the  flag  of  Zand- 

new  military  bill  and  a  bill  for  the  taxation  of  bar.    Negotiations  were  subsequently  entered 

tobacco.     The  Oortes  also  approved  treaties  upon  for  the  delimitation  of  the  territories  of 

with  France  and  Germany  for  tne  delimitation  Portugal  and  Zanzibar,  but  the  Saltan  and  the 

of  the  territories  of  the  three  powers  in  Africa.  Portuguese  commissioners  failed  to  come  to  an 

CetaileSi  —  The   Portuguese   possessions   in  agreement.    The  recommendation  of  England 

Africa,  comprising  the  Gape  Verde  Islands,  and  Germany  that  the  dispute  should  be  re- 

Bissao,  and  other  stations  on  the  Guinea  coast,  ferred  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  for  arbi- 

Prince's  Island  and  St.  Thomas,  Ajuda,  An-  tration  was  not  accepted.    The  Sultan  subse- 

gola,  and  Mozambique,  have  an  aggregate  area  quently  consented  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 

of   1,805,550   square   kilometres,  and   about  a  conference  of  the  English,  German,  and  Por- 

4,186,700  inhabitants.    The  possessions  in  Asia  tuguese  representatives  that  was  held  at  Lisbon 

and  Oceanica,  comprising  Gk>a  in  India,  Daman  in  October. 

and  Diu,  Timor,  and  other  islands  in  the  In-  Portuguese  political  agents  nefsrotiated  for  a 

dian  Archipelago,  and  Macao  oSt  the  coast  of  protectorate  over  the  kin^om  of  Dahomey, 

China,  are  16,666  square  kilometres  in  extent,  and  supposed  that  they  had  secured  a  treaty  to 

and  have  848,500  inhabitants.    The  colonial  that  effect.    When  the  King  of  Dahomey  heard 

budget  for  1886-^86  mt^es  the  revenues  of  all  of  it  in  June,  he  not  only  denied  that  he  had 

the  colonies  2,746,668  milreis,  and  the  expen-  accepted  a  protectorate,  but  gave  orders  to 

ditures  8,405,936  milreis.    There  were  62  kilo-  have  every  Portuguese  settler  in  his  dominions 

metres  of  railroad  in  India,  while  20  kilo-    arrested. 

metres  were  under  construction  and  82  kilo-  POSTAL  FldLITIfS,  RECENT  nmOTEHERTS 

metres  authorized.    In  Angola  410  kilometres  El.    A  fully  equipped  postal-car,  traveling  at 

were  authorized,  and  in  Mozambique  152.  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  with  a  full 

A  protocol  that  was  signed  at  Lisbon  in  1887  complement  of  clerks  to  receive  and  distribute 

contains  a  preliminary  arrangement  or  basis  of  the  mail  en  route,  is  the  best  illustration  of  the 

a  treaty,  by  which  China  agrees  to  cede  full  advancement  made  in  recent  years  in  postal 

rights  of  sovereignty  over  Macao  to  Portugal,  progress.    The  mails  are  no  longer  taken  by 

the  latter  agreeing  on  her  side  to  aid  the  Chi-  the  railways  as  so  much  freight,  to  be  handled 

nese  custom-house  authorities  in  the  preven-  only  at  certain  specified  '^  distributing-offices,^' 

tion  of  smuggling  from  Macao  by  an  arrange-  when,  after  the  customary  sorting  and  resort- 

ment  similar  to  that  made  with  the  British  in  ing,  tney  were  again  turned  Into  freight  and 

respect  to  Hong-Kong.    For  two  centuries  Por-  boxed  up  until  the  destination  was  reached, 

tngal  has  been  in  full  possession  of  Macao,  but  The  first  railway-post-office  journey  in  England 

has  recognized  Chinese  suzerainty  by  the  pay-  was  made  on  July  1,  1887,  on  the  completion  of 

ment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  500  taels  until  the  line  between  Liverpool  and  Birmingham, 

about  1850,  when  she  refused  to  continue  the  Although    its   success  was  demonstrated  at 

payments.     There  was  much   opposition  at  once,  nothing  was  done  in  the  United  States 

Fekin  to  the  proposed  treaty,  as  is  invariably  until  1860,  when  a  vague  experimental  effort 

the  case  in  regard  to  the  abandonment  of  any  was  made  to  run  a  mail-train  from  New  York 

claims  of  China  to  suzerain  rights.    A  treaty  to  Boston,  via  Hartford  and  Sprin^eld,  by 

was  at  last  concluded  at  Pekin.  which  the  southern  mails  arriving  in  New  York 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1887,  Lieut.  Maia,  could  be  forwarded  promptly  instead  of  lying 
the  governor  of  the  Island  of  Timor,  was  mur-  over  in  New  York  until  the  following  day. 
dered  by  the  natives,  and  gunboats  were  sent  In  1861  similar  facilities  were  secured  on  the 
from  Macao  to  restore  order.  After  the  Sultan  railway  between  New  York  and  Washington, 
of  Zanzibar  had  taken  possession  of  Tung^  Bay,  and  ten  years  afterward  a  plan  was  suggested 
and  his  rights  to  that  district  had  received  by  Col.  George  B.  Armstrong,  at  that  time  as- 
recognition  from  England  and  Germany,  Por-  sistant  postmaster  at  Chicago,  for  putting  post- 
tagal  asserted  a  claim  to  the  territory.  The  office  cars  on  the  principal  railroads,  in  which 
Portuguese  squadron  and  a  detachment  of  mails  could  be  made  up  by  clerks,  while  in 
troops  were  sent  from  Mozambique,  which  capt-  transit,  for  offices  at  the  termini  and  along  the 
ured  the  Sultanas  posts.  The  corvette  "  Affon-  lines.  The  first  experiment  on  Col.  Arm- 
so  d^Albuquerque  "  and  the  gunboat  **  Douro  *'  strong's  plan  was  made  on  the  route  between 
on  February  15,  1887,  bombarded  the  fortress  Chicago  and  Clinton  on  the  morning  of  Aug. 
of  Tungi  and  the  village  of  Massingane,  after  28,  1864.  The  initial  trip  proving  successful, 
which  two  detachments  of  infantry  were  the  work  was  enlarged  by  the  distribution  of 
landed,  which  took  possession  of  the  fortress,  mail-matter  at  stations  along  the  route.  This 
capturing  fiags  and  three  guns,  and  burned  the  was  the  inauguration  proper  of  the  railway- 
village.  The  natives  of  Mozambique,  taking  post-office  system  in  tne  United  States  in  its 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  military  forces,  present  form,  and  differs  materially  from  the 
revolted  against  the  Portuguese  authority,  and  plan  proposed  and  partially  carried  into  ezecn- 
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tion  in  1860.  In  October,  1864,  a  post-office  car  priations  for  steadily  increasing  amounts  were 
was  used  between  New  York  and  tbe  National  aonnally  made,  nntU  |1,924,798  was  required 
capital.  Daring  November,  the  Chicago-Dav-  in  1886.  The  fprwut  benefit  that  has  accrued 
enport,  la.,  and  the  Chicago-Dunleith,  111.,  lines  from  the  introduction  of  the  railway  postal 
were  equipped.  On  Jan.  17,  1865,  the  Chica*  Feriice  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  tbe  close  of 
go-Burlington,  and  Galesburg-Quincy  lines  the  flsoal  year  ending  June  80, 1886,  there  were 
were  established.  On  May  22,  the  Philadelphia-  871  railway  nost-office  lines,  4,512  railway 
Pittsburg  was  established.  During  the  summer  clerks,  485  wnole  cars,  and  1,769  apartment 
all  the  principal  railway  lines  leading  out  of  cars.  During  the  year  the  total  number  of 
Chicago  were  ntted  with  post-offices  on  wheels,  letters  and  pieces  of  ordinary  mail  matter 
The  New  York  Central  came  next,  and  ran  handled  amounted  to  5,829,621,475  pieces.  To 
postal-cars  between  New  York,  Albany,  and  this  must  be  added  15,525,998  registered  pack- 
buffalo.  Aside  from  the  two  routes  above  ages,  and  798,571  through  registered  pouches, 
specified,  no  new  lines  were  established  in  the  making  a  total  of  5,845,846,044  pieces,  large 
eastern  part  of  the  country  for  two  years,  ing  small,  handled  while  the  trains  were  mov- 
The  growth  of  the  project  was  at  the  West,  and  and  at  high  speed. 

it  is  on  the  Western  lines  that  the  railway  post-  Dtalritatlig  PwbMHBcm* — In  the  days  of  stage- 
office  is  .to  be  foui^d  in  its  oompletest  form,  coach  and  steamer  traffic,  tbe  necessity  for 
The  United  States  postal-car  is  divided  into  prominent  points  where  the  mail  for  given 
sections,  and  pigeon-holed  and  pouched  and  geo^aphical  areas  could  be  reasserted,  was 
labeled  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  car  has  a  obvious.  CentraJ  cities  were  selected,  and  all 
head  derk  and  a  corps  of  assistants,  each  one  maU  for  a  given  section  was  sent  to  tne  main 
with  specific  duties.  Skilled  workers  only  are  office,  where  the  reassorting  was  done.  For 
employed,  and  accuracy  of  eye  and  hand,  and  all  mail  thus  handled  and  passing  through  the 
steady  nerves  are  all-important.  Stops  are  not  office,  a  commission  of  5  per  cent,  (afterward 
made  at  way-stations,  but  as  the  express  goes  increased  to  7  per  cent.,  and  then  to  12^)  was 
by,  and^  a  pouch  containing  the  mail  for  that  paid  to  the  postmaster.  The  system  led  to 
station  is  hnrled  out  with  force  enough  to  carry  great  abuses.  For  instance,  a  package  of  100 
it  beyond  the  suck  of  the  whirlwind  created  by  letters,  on  which  the  postage  amounted  to  $8, 
the  speeding  train,  a  **  catcher  ^'  is  let  down,  sent  from  towns  in  Ohio  and  destined  for  New 
and  a  sack  of  mail,  hanging  like  an  hour-glass  England,  was  first  sent  to  Pittsburg  for  distri- 
from  the  arm  of  the  gibbet-like  mail-crane  bution.  They  were  subject  to  the  commission 
near  the  track,  is  deftly  caught  and  whirled  of  12^  per  cent.,  as  well  as  delay,  and  when 
within  the  door,  and  the  assorting  of  the  new  the  package  reached  New  York,  it  was  subject 
lot  of  matter  received  is  added  to  the  work  al-  to  a  second  commission  and  delay,  and  when 
ready  in  progress.  The  catcher  in  use  on  the  it  reached  Boston,  to  a  third,  thus  costing  in 
railways  is  known  as  **  Ward's  Catcher.*'  It-  the  way  of  commission  alone,  the  sum  of  $2.25 
consists  simply  of  a  large  Y-shaped  iron,  fast-  out  of  the  original  |3.  With  the  advent  of  the 
ened  securely  to  the  inner  part  of  the  car,  and  railway  post-office  a  remedy  was  found,  and 
controlled  by  a  strong  handle  fitted  at  right  the  legend  **  D.  P.  O."  was  officially  superseded 
angles  near  the  apex.  One  arm  of  the  v  is  by  another  legend,  ^^Dis.,"  when « distributing 
longer  than  the  other,  and  when  not  in  use,  post-offices  disappeared,  Jan.  26, 1880. 
the  V  bangs  close  against  the  side  of  the  car-  IMstrlbitlM* — ^In  order  to  facilitate  the  distri- 
door.  The  mail-pouch  to  be  secured  is  tied  in  bution  of  large  quantities  of  mail-matter,  es- 
hour-fflass  form  and  hung  on  a  light  **  mail-  pecially  that  intended  for  distant  points,  Oen- 
orane''  built  near  the  track,  and  so  adjusted  as  era!  Superintendent  George  S.  Bangs,  in  1871^ 
to  be  readily  removed.  An  approach  to  a  hang-  devised  the  method  of  distributing  the  mail  by 
ing  pouch  is  signalled  to  the  postal-car  by  the  '^States."  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  de- 
engineer  with  a  peculiar  whistle,  when  the  at-  sirable  object,  the  mail  for  each  entire  State  is 
tendant  seizes  the  lever,  the  short  arm  of  the  made  up  by  itself,  and  dispatched  direct  to  the 
catcher  is  turned  in  its  bearings,  the  long  arm  railway  post-office  line  that  can  disp()6e  of  it 
projects  from  the  side  of  the  car  at  an  acute  en  route.  For  example,  the  mail  for  West  Vir- 
angle,  and  the  pouch  is  caught  with  a  jerk  ginia  would  be  distributed  in  the  New  York- 
around  the  middle,  the  lever  turned,  and  the  Washington  railway  post-office  car ;  the  mail 
pouch  secured.  The  catcher  was  first  used  on  for  Mississippi  in  the  Cairo-New  Orleans  rail- 
the  Baltimore- Washington  line  in  1865,  and  way  post-ofisce  car.  So  convenient  had  this 
worked  satisfactorily  from  the  outset.  In  the  system  proved  that  in  1872  Mr.  Bangs  sent  a 
British  postal-cars  a  net  is  attached  to  the  side,  special  agent  to  the  principal  New  York  pnb- 
which,  by  some  complicated  mechanism,  is  lishers  and  sought  tneir  co-operation  in  the 
supposed  to  open  out  and  secure  the  pouches,  handling  of  newspaper  mail.  This  was  cheer- 
but  it  misses  frequently.  fully  given  in  the  migority  of  instances,  though 
Prior  to  July  1, 1879,  there  was  no  separate  it  frequently  caused  the  inconvenience  of  an 
appr(M)riation  for  railway  post-office  cars,  the  entire  change  in  the  system  of  bookkeeping, 
cost  for  that  branch  of  the  service  being  in-  The  enormous  newspaper  mail  is  now  maae  up 
eluded  with  the  cost  of  transportation ;  but  so  in  the  publishers'  offic^  special  bags  being 
great  and  rapid  was  its  growth,  that  appro-  providea,    and   the   mail  weighed   m    bulk. 
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Nearlj  60  per  cent,  of  tbe  new^spaper  mail  expense  involved  io  printing  a  few  additional 

passes  tbroagb  tbe  office  with  tbe  bags  nn-  words  designating  tbeir  calling,  and  the  nnm- 

opened  until  they  reach  tbeir  appropriate  line,  ber  of  letters  bearing  a  return  mark  is  probably 

The  Fist  MaH  ef  187ft« — Tbe  crowning  act  of  tenfold  tbe  figured  given  in  the  Postmaster- 
Mr.  Bangs's  administration  was  the  fast  maU  General's  report. 

in  1875.  The  first  equipment  waa  twenty  cars,  LettefMSheet  niTCtopcst — An  effort  was  made 
four  on  a  train,  and  the  trains  were  composed  by  Postmaster-General  Howe  in  1882  for  the 
exclusively  of  mail-cars.  Tbe  terminal  points  introduction  of  a  stamped  sheet  of  paper  that 
were  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  the  run  was  would  combine  letter  and  envelope  in  one,  and 
made  in  26  hours  and  40  minutes,  over  the  New  a  contract  was  attempted  with  tbe  owner  of 
York  Oentral.  On  the  same  day  a  limited  one  of  the  many  patents  known.  The  con- 
mail  between  the  same  points  was  established  tractor  failed  to  perform  his  part,  and  no  steps 
over  the  line  of  tbe  Pennsylvania  Central,  were  taken  to  provide  the  letter-sheet  until 
which  left  New  York  15  minutes  later.  Con-  October,  1884,  when  a  contract  was  entered 
nections  were  made  with  roads  running  in  into  with  the  United  States  Sealed  Postal-Card 
every  direction,  so  that  every  State  and  Tern-  Company,  and  a  new  article  of  postal  station- 
tory  felt  the  benefit.  The  existence  of  the  fast  ery,  combining  a  letter-sheet  and  a  stamped 
mail  and  the  limited  mail  was  terminated  by  envelope,  was  introduced  and  de«gnated  a 
the  action  of  Congress  in  the  reduction  of  10  *'  letter-sheet  envelope."  The  issue  was  begun 
per  cent,  in  the  pay  of  fdl  railway  companies,  Aug.  18,  1886,  and  in  three  months  nearly 
and  after  a  life  of  ten  months  and  six  days  it  8,000,000  were  sold.  The  envelopes  are  fur- 
became  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  it  has  been  nisbed  in  separate  sheets,  or  put  up  in  pads  or 
reproduced  in  the  most  perfect  form  yet  attain-  tablets  of  25,  50,  or  100.  They  are  made  of  a 
able  in  tiie  present  railway  post-office  systeuL  single  sheet  of  unruled  white  paper,  with  a 

SUaped  fimtopok — In  1828  a  Swedi^  artil-  writing  surface  of  about  5^  by  9  inches,  and  of 

lery  officer,  Lieut.  Frekenbar,  petitioned  the  such  pattern  as  readily  to  suggest  tbe  manner 

Chamber  of  Nobles  to  propose  to  the  Govern-  in  which  they  are  to  be  used, 

ment  to  issue  stamped  paper,  specially  destined  Sedictfoa  ef  PMtagei — ^The  charges  on  postai^e 

to  serve  as  envelopes  for  letters.    The  propo-  for  first-class  matter  were  in  effect  reduced  by 

sition,  daly  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  the  act  of  March  8,  1885,  which  provided  that 

Chamber  for  March  23  of  that  year,  was  favor-  on  and  after  July  1  of  that  year,  the  rate 

ably  considered,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  should  be  two  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction 

be  convenient  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  of  an  ounce,  instead  of  two  cents  for  each  half 

post-office,  but  was  finally  rejected  by  a  large  ounce.    By  the  same  act,  newspaper  postage 

majority.     Stamped  envelopes  are   now   re-  was  reduced  from  two  cents  a  pound  to  one 

garded  almost  as  a  necessity,  and  in  the  United  cent  a  pound,  when  issued  direct  from  publish- 

States  alone  there  were  issued  for  the  fiscal  ing-offices  in  bulk.     When  papers  or  other 

year  1886,  no  fewer  than  854,008,100,  having  matter  belonging  to  the  second  class  are  put 

an  aggregate  value  of  16,982,055.02.     Those  into  the  mail  by  other  than  publishing-offices 

issued  by  the  Government  are  of  three  quali-  with  their  regular  issue,  the  charges  are  one 

ties,  and  are  made  in  sizes  ranging  from  **  small  eent  for  each  four  ounces, 

note,**  designated  as  No.  1,  to  ^Marge  baroniaV'  Staap  AgOKkii — On  March  1,  1884,  to  ac- 

designated  as  No.  11.  commodate  tbe  public,  agencies  for  the  sale  of 

Bpcdal-SefUMt  Eafdepcs. — To  facilitate  the  stamps  were  established.  The  place  usually 
prompt  return  of  undelivered  matter,  and  selected  is  a  drug-store  or  stationer's,  where 
avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  transmis-  ladies  and  children  can  go  to  make  pcrchases 
sion  to  tbe  Dead-Letter  Office  in  Washington,  with  perfect  freedom.  A  contract  is  entered 
and  the  opening  of  letters  and  parcels  to  into  between  the  Government  and  the  individ- 
learn  the  name  of  the  sender,  the  Government  ual,  whereby  a  notice  is  to  be  displayed,  and 
adopted,  in  1876,  the  plan  of  printing  without  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  postal  cardii,  and 
charge  on  the  upper  lett-hand  corner  of  the  en-  letter-sheet  envelopes  are  to  be  had  in  any 
velope  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  quantity  desired,  up  to  the  limit  of  two  dollars. 
This  procedure  was  a  convenience  in  two  ways :  The  agent  in  turn  receives  the  nominal  sum  of 
if  the  postage  was  insufficient,  the  sender  was  two  dollars  a  month  as  sdary,  the  Government 
notifiea ;  and  if  the  letter  was  not  duly  de-  considering  that  the  indirect  benefit  accruing 
livered  to  the  person  addressed,  it  was  returned  to  him  will  further  repay  his  trouble.  Of  these 
directly  to  the  sender.  These  envelopes  were  agencies  there  are  one  hundred  in  the  city  of 
furnished  in  lots  of  not  less  than  500  each.  New  York,  and  they  exist  in  about  tbe  same 
In  the  first  year  after  their  adoption,  64,874,-  proportion  in  other  cities. 
500  were  issued,  while  by  steady  advances  tbe  Special  Mlveryt—On  March  8,  1885,  a  stamp 
number  in  1886  had  reached  152,742,250.  was  authorized  by  Congress,  which,  when 
These  figttres,  however,  give  but  a  faint  idea  affixed  to  any  letter  or  registered  parcel,  would 
of  the  matter  of  **  return,"  for  the  reason  that  require  a  delivery  by  special  messenger,  within 
the  Government  declines  to  pat  anything  on  the  carrier-delivery  limit  of  any  free-delivery 
the  envelope  besides  the  request  and  the  ad-  office,  and  within  one  mile  of  any  other  post- 
dress.    Business  men  prefer  to  incur  tbe  extra  office  specially  designated,  in  advance  of  the 
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regular  delivery.    On  Oct  1, 1886,  the  priyi-  Filial  HMh. — One  of  the  outgrowths  of  the 

leges  of  the  system  were  extended  to  a]l  post-  money-order  system,  as  well  as  a  aubstitnte  for 

offices  in  the  United  States,  and  covered  all  fractional  currency  producisd  by  the  exigencies 

classes  of  mail- matter.    Postmasters  open  all  of  the  civil  war,  is  the  postal  note.    Its  aim  is 

mails  at  once  upon  their  arrival,  and  immedi-  the  utmost  convenience  in  the  payment  of 

ately  separate  the  matter  bearing  special-deliv-  sums  of  less  than  $6  through  the  agency  of  the 

ery  stamps,  and  stamp  or  write  on  the  envel-  mails.    The  law  by  which  the  postal  note  was 

ope  or  wrapper  the  name  of  the  office,  and  the  authorized  was  signed  by  the  President  March 

day  and  hour  when  the  matter  arrived.    Next,  8,  1883,  and  the  issue  was  begun  simultaneous- 

the  matter  is  numbered,  and  entered  according  ly  at  all  money-order  officers  on  Sept.  8,  1888. 

to  number  in  a  record,  after  which  it  must  be  The  postal  note  was  not  deagned  to  take  the 

delivered  without  loss  of  time.    The  same  at-  place  of  the  money -order.    In  the  money-order 

tention  in  given  to  drop  or  local  matter  bearing  the  Government  &  responsible  for  the  payment 

special-delivery  stamps,  from  the  time  it  is  de-  to  the  true  payee,  while  in  the  case  of  the  pos- 

posited  in  the  post-office.  tal  note  it  assumes  no  responsibility  whatever, 

Matt»  heM  ftr  Paitage. — ^An  important  change  but  pays  the  money  to  the  holder,  who  by  his 

in  the  mode  of  treating  held-f or- postage  mat-  possession  of  itia  prima  facia  owner.    A  note 

ter  was  made  on  May  11,  1882,  by  which,  in-  is  issued  for  any  sum  from  one  cent  to  $4.99 

stead  of  its  being  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  inclasive,  and  the  uniform  fee  is  three  cents, 

the  postmaster  at  the  office  where  received  at  The  postmaster  who  is  called  upon  to  issue  a 

once  notifies  the  writer  by  a  card  delivered  postal  note  enters  in  the  body  of  the  note  the 

through  the  mail,  of  tbe  existence  of  the  letter  name  of  the  office  drawn  upon,  and  the  amount, 

and  the  deficiency,  in  order  that  the  proper  In  every  instance  he  is  required  to  write  out 

amount  may  be  forwarded  and  the  letter  sent  the  full  number  of  dollars,  but  may  insert 

on  its  way.    The  system  has  resulted  in  a  ma-  figures  for  the  number  of  cents ;  and  his  signa- 

terial  reduction  of  letters  and  parcels  sent  to  ture  must  be  written,  not  stamped.    With  a 

the  Dead-Letter  office.    The  plan  was  at  first  plyer-punch  the  requisite  figures  are  canceled, 

confined  to  the  larger  offices,  but  on  May  19,  and  the  note  is  ready  for  the  sender.    The 

1883,  an  order  was  issued,  going  into  effect  on  postmaster  must  also  enter  in  the  stub  of  his 

July  1  of  that  year,  whereby  it  was  put  into  book  the  amount  in  figures,  the  date  of  issue, 

operation  throughout  the  United  States.  and  the  name  of  the  money-order  office  drawn 

HMMT-IMen. — The  postal  money-order  8y»-  upon.    On  April  25,  1884,  a  circular  was  sent 

tem  is  older  than  is  generally  supposed,  having  out  by  the  post-office  department,  giving  notice 

existed  in  one  form  or  another  since  1792.    In  of  a  new  design  known  as  the  coupon  order, 

its  present  form  in  England  it  dates  from  1869,  which  was  issued  to  supersede  the  note  of  1888. 

anu  there  have  been  constant  extensions  and  The  popularity  of  the  postal  note  is  shown  by 

improvements  since  that  time.    As  to  certain-  the  following  statement  of  its  growth  up  to 

ty  of  payment  in  transmission,  there  seems  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1886. 
be  no  question.    The  applicant  for  a  money- 

order  fills  up  a  small  blanx  form,  gives  it,  with    

the  proper  amount  of  money  plus  the  fee,  to  1884 

the  clerk,  receives  his  order,  and  mails  it  to  ^^ 
his  correspondent.    The  post-office  sends  to 
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8,680,887  (10  moe.) 
^900,4i8 


Vatafc 


$7,411,002  48 

0.00«,274  87 

11,718,010  06 


the  postmaster  at  the  paymg  station  an  ^^  ad-  PosMNBce  SaTiigB-Baak. — This  institution  has 
vice  note  "  or  '*  advice  letter,"  which  contains  been  greatly  developed  of  late  years  in  Oreat 
a  few  words  of  information  known  only  to  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  in  Italy,  but  has 
the  immediate  persons  interested,  to  wit,  the  not  as  yet  been  established  in  the  United  States, 
name  of  the  sender  and  his  address.  The  payee  In  Oreat  Britain  deposits  are  received  of  any 
receives  his  letter,  containing  the  required  sum  not  less  than  a  shill*ng  (25  cents),  nor 
order  in  which  the  amount  is  named,  from  his  more  than  £80  (|150),  in  one  year.  Where 
correspondent,  and  presents  it  at  the  money-  the  deposits  amount  to  one  pound  ($6),  inter- 
order  department  of  the  post-office.  One  or  est  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per 
two  questions  are  asked,  and  if  they  are  an-  annum.  The  late  Postmaster-General  of  Great 
swered  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  *^  advice  Britain,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  intro- 
letter,"  and  the  applicant  is  pn)per]y  identified,  dnced  in  September,  1880,  an  improvement 
the  money  is  paid.  In  1859  woen  the  system  that  consisteu  in  giving  to  every  applicant  at 
was  established  in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Robert  any  post-office  in  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of 
B.  Mintum,  of  New  York,  was  in  Europe  and  charge,  blank  forms  upon  which  twelve  penny- 
observed  its  workings.  He  satisfied  nimself  postage  stamps  could  be  affixed.  Any  person 
that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  United  desiring  to  invest  in  a  stamp,  made  his  pur- 
States,  and  securing  the  necessary  blank  forms,  chase,  and  when  the  card  was  full,  it  was  re- 
visited the  Postmaster- General  on  his  return,  receivable  at  any  post-office  savings-bank  as  a 
After  a  consultation  on  the  subject,  the  Post-  deposit  of  one  shilling.  The  system  of  post- 
master-General admitted  the  value  of  tbe  sys-  office  savings  depositories  has  been  agitated 
tem,  but  said  *'  it  was  not  feasible  on  account  for  some  years  in  the  United  States,  but  has 
of  the  want  of  ability  of  postmasters."  taken  no  practical  form. 
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ExtiulM  «r  the  RcKtotntkn  Priflkge. — ^Previ-  have  been  established  in  the  United  States,  and 
OQs  to  Oct  1, 1878,  the  registration  system  had  for  prices  ranging  from  $100  npward  will 
been  confined  to  letters  and  matter  chargeable  send  a  complete  outfit  for  a  post-office,  on  the 
with  first-class  rates  of  postage.  On  that  date  most  approved  principles,  to  any  part  of  the 
it  was  extended  to  all  classes  of  matter  entitled  country.  This  outfit  consists  of  an  entire  room 
to  admission  in  the  mails,  at  the  uniform  re^is-  arranged  in  complete  form  and  order  with 
tration  fee  of  ten  cents  a  package.  The  fees  tables,  call-boxes,  lock-boxes,  alphabetical  oases 
of  registration  have  ^ways  been  greatly  in  ex-  for  general-delivery  letters,  numbers,  name 
cess  of  the  cost  of  conducting  the  labor,  and  clips,  tags,  stamps,  inks,  pads,  scales,  direction- 
thus  afforded  an  inducement  for  adding  to  the  .  plates,  etc.,  and  can  be  erected  in  the  end  or 
volnme  of  business  while  adding  nothing  to  comer  of  a  room  or  store,  as  occasion  re- 
the  weight  of  the  mails,  and  consequently  quires.  They  have  become  extremely  popular, 
nothing  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  bur-  because  of  their  attractiveness,  and  the  ease 
den  consists  solely  in  giving  and  taking  receipts  with  which  they  can  be  erected, 
and  making  the  necessary  records.  It  has  PMt-OfBM  Letter-Boxcfc — One  of  the  best  sys- 
proved  a  safe  and  regular  moans  of  transmit-  tems  x>f  post-office  boxes  is  that  designed  by 
ting  small  articles  of  value  to  remote  points  Henry  G.  Pearson,  postmaster  of  New  York 
not  reached  by  ordinary  means  of  conveyance,  city.  Though  originally  intended  for  the  rail- 
and  not  least  among  its  benefits  to  the  public  way  postal-car  service,  the  boxes  designed  by 
was  the  reduction  to  which  it  led  in  the  rates  him  were  quickly  adopted,  and  have  been  used 
of  the  express  companies.  In  its  present  state  extensively,  not  only  in  postal-cars,  but  in  post- 
it  scarcely  retains  a  vestige  of  the  plan  upon  offices  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
which  it  was  originally  founded.  There  has  peculiar  feature  of  the  invention  is  a  wire 
been  developed  the  through-pouch  system,  in-  bottom  to  the  box.  No  dust  can  accumulate ; 
troduced  in  1875;  the  estaolishment  of  the  the  boxes  are  always  neat  and  clean,  which 
brass-lock  system  on  star  routes ;  a  combina-  was  never  the  case  before ;  and  a  clerk  looking 
tion  of  the  sending  and  return  letter  bill ;  the  for  mail  in  an  upper  tier,  con  readily  see 
adoption  of  the  combined  tag  and  envelope  for  through  the  wires  whether  the  boxes  have 
inconveniently  shaped  parcels,  containing  a  been  properly  cleared,  without  being  obliged 
pocket  for  bill  and  receipt ;  and  the  adoption  to  stand  on  tiptoe,  or  climb  up  on  tne  table, 
of  a  cord  form  of  registered  bill  and  return  re-  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  metallic  boxes  in 
ceipt,  thus  greatly  simplifying  the  labor.  1868,  post-offices  had  used  a  wooden  box  or 

Registered-Paekage  Ilig-EnfelepMk — The  ordi-  drawer  with  a  lock.  In  that  year  an  improve- 
nary  re^stered-paokage  envelope  is  useful  for  ment  was  introduced  by  making  a  metal  frame, 
everything  but  irregularly  shaped  packas^es.  to  which  was  hinged  a  metal  door.  It  was 
Various  expedients  were  considered  with  a  the  invention  of  Linus  Tale,  Jr.,  and  waA  first 
view  to  supply  a  remedy,  and  resulted  in  the  tested  by  Gen.  Burt  in  the  Boston  post-office, 
adoption  in  1879  of  a  registered-package-tag  The  introduction  was  purely  a  private  enter- 
envelope.  It  is  a  small  envelope  made  of  prise,  but  so  great  security  was  obtained  that 
tough  manilK  and  only  large  enough  to  admit  it  came  largely  into  use,  and  was  finally  adopt- 
the  registry  bill  and  the  return  registry  receipt,  ed  by  the  post-office  department  to  the  exdu- 
It  is  open  at  the  top,  and  midway  acro&s  is  sion  of  all  other  styles.  The  first  departure 
furnished  with  eyelets,  through  which  it  is  from  the  old.  style  pigeon-hole  set  in  a  window- 
fastened  with  twine  to  the  package,  thus  be-  glass  frame  was  also  in  the  Boston  post-office, 
coming  a  tag.  One  side  contains  the  address  where  the  pigeon-bole  receptacle  was  fitted 
and  registered  number,  the  other  the  instruc-  with  a  glass  panel  across  the  front,  occupying 
tions  and  space  for  the  record  of  transit.  By  about  half  the  space.  It  was  strengthened  by 
its  use  the  rewrapping  of  packages  is  entirely  two  wire  rods,  fixed  horizontally  and  parallel 
done  away  with,  as  well  as  the  clumsy  read-  to  each  other,  but  an  open  space  was  left, 
justment  of  the  older  style  envelopes,  which  through  which  a  few  robberies  having  been 
was  required  for  their  preservation.  perpetrated,  they  were  superseded  by  a  me- 

TheCoBMrniltonLock* — A  new  lock  for  through  tollio  lattice  work  cost  into  the  frame,  cover- 
pouches  was  put  into  use  on  Jan.  1,  1882.  It  ing  the  whole  glass.  This,  in  turn,  was  at  a 
was  fitted  wito  a  combination  of  numbers,  the  recent  date  improved  by  removing  the  metal 
order  of  which  was  changed  by  turning  the  work  from  the  lower  front  altogether,  and 
key.  The  pouch  is  billed  at  the  dispatching  substituting  heavy  plate-glass, 
office  under  a  given  number  corresponding  The  Silicate  Tablet — When  bulky  mail,  either 
with  the  lock,  and  receipted  for  under  this  of  papers,  packages,  or  books,  too  large  to  be 
number,  from  point  to  point,  until  it  reaches  put  into  the  ordinary  box,  is  received,  a  little 
its  destination.  Any  improper  interference  will  device  has  been  provided  whereby  attention  is 
be  readily  detected  by  a  disagreement  between  called  to  the  fact,  and  the  article  held  in  re- 
the  number  on  the  lock  and  that  on  the  bill,  serve  in  another  receptacle,  is  procured.  The 
and  the  responsibility  readily  located.  idea  was  first  put  into  practical  use  by  a  village 

Post^MDceEqnipiMntB. — ^Post-office  equipments  postmaster  in  a  small  office  in  Indiana.    His 

gauged  to  given  populations  and  requirements,  plan  was  to  use  old  envelopes,  on  which  he 

have  come  into  existence.    Two  large  houses  wrote  the  name  of  the  person  addressed,  and 
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tbe  name  of  the  article  in  band.    This  crade  rection  of  any  error  in  the  throwing  of  letters 

oard,  on  being  presented,  secured  the  delivery  or  papers.      This  frame  is  the  invention  of 

of  the  package  or  the  book  to  the  proper  per-  Gen.  La  Rue  Harrisoa,  of  Washington,  D.  0. 
son.    The  idea  was  improved  upon  by  Mr.        Lmp-post  Bnes. — Since  the  octagonol  form, 

Keating,  of  the  Tale  Lock  Manufacturing  Com-  which  was  held  in  place  by  having  the  lamp- 

pany,  in  1880,  and  he  produced  a  silicate  card,  post  pass  through  it,   was  replaced   by  the 

the  size  of  an  ordinary  envelope,  ruled  in  blank,  square  box  with  the  rounded  top,  but  little 

and  labeled  with  the  words:  **I)ate,"  **  Name,^^  improvement  has  been  made,  except  at  a  very 

"  Papers,*'  ^^  Packages,"  *^  Books,'*  arranged  in  recent  date.    In  the  box,  as  ordinarily  con- 

S roper  form.    When  a  parcel  is  received,  the  structed,  a  little  door  is  opened  at  the  side  by 

ate  of  reception  is  indicated,  the  name  written  being  let  down,  and  the  mail  removed.     In 

in,  and  a  figure  placed  under  the  appropriate  1881  a  new  box  was  devised  by  Henry  G. 

heading.    This  card  is  then  deposited  in  the  Pearson,  which  opens  at  the  front,  the  hinging 

letter-box.  of  the  door  being  at  the  side.    At  the  bottom 

MaO-Baga. — These  are  manufactured  in  dif-  of  the  door  is  a  shelf,  wiiich  follows  the  door 
ferent  forms  and  colors,  according  to  the  serv-  outward  in  the  opening,  and  prevents  the  con- 
ice  required,  and  are  the  result  of  a  close  tents  of  the  box  from  falling.  Just  within  the 
study  of  the  question  by  Postmaster-General  door,  at  its  upper  edge  is  a  series  of  compart- 
Marshall  Jewell  and  Thomas  L.  James,  while  ments  for  holding  checks,  to  be  put  by  the  col- 
the  latter  was  postmaster  in  New  York.  For  lector  in  a  small  receptacle  in  the  upper  right- 
the  convenience  of  the  various  services  they  hand  corner,  which  specify  the  time  of  the 
devised  the  following  classes:  Leather  mail-  next  gathering.  These  checks  are  renewed 
pouches,  brown ;  leather  horse  mail-bags,  every  evening,  are  gathered  one  at  a  time  dur- 
brown;  through  registered  mail-pouches,  scar-  ing  the  day,  and  serve  as  an  indication  of  the 
let  and  white  duck ;  mail-carrier  pouch,  striped  visit  of  a  collector  to  his  box.  On  his  return 
blue  and  white  duck ;  mail-sacks,  made  of  jute  to  the  office  from  making  his  rounds,  he  is 
canvas;  mail-sacks,  cotton  canvas  with  thir-  obliged  to  hang  up  his  chedc  on  one  of  a  series 
teen  blue  stripes,  for  foreign  mails ;  registered  of  numbered  hooks,  and  any  failure  is  immedi- 
foreign  mail-sacks,  with  twelve  red  stripes ;  ately  noticed  by  the  absence  of  the  check.  Of 
coin-sacks,  made  of  jute ;  inter- registered  mail-  these  new  boxes  only  250  have  been  manufact- 
sacks,  with  vermilion  stripes.  nred,  and  these  are  used  exclusively  in  the 

SeattBg  Bags. — The  system  of  sealing  mail-  down-town  territory  in  New  York  city, 
bags  originated  in  Great  Britain  about  1875.  CaiceUig-HichiMa.— For  ^ve  or  six  years  an 
After  the  bag  was  bound  and  tied,  the  ends  of  efifort  has  been  made,  both  in  Europe  and 
the  cord  were  passed  through  holes  in  a  little  America,  to  perform  automatically  the  cancel- 
block  of  wood,  depressed  into  a  cup  hollowed  ing  of  stamps,  and  the  stamping  of  the  name 
in  the  side  of  the  block,  and  the  cup  filled  with  of  the  post-office  from  which  a  letter  is  sent, 
wax,  on  which  the  seal  was  impressed.  Any  but  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  in  shape 
accident  by  which  the  wood  became  wet  re-  and  size,  as  well  as  thickness  of  envelopes,  no 
suited  in  its  swelling  and  ii\juring  the  seal.  An  automatic  means  has  yet  been  found  success- 
improvement  was  made  by  Henry  G.  Pearson,  ful.  Postal  cards  can  be  more  readily  massed 
of  the  New  York  city  post-office,  whereby  a  and  subjected  to  mechanical  work  than  letters, 
piece  of  tin  about  the  size  of  a  fifty-cent  piece,  Two  instruments,  designed  by  Mr.  Leavitt  of 
but  deeper,  was  struck  out  in  form  of  a  cup,  of  Boston,  were  submitted  for  trial  in  the  Bos- 
and  substituted  for  the  wood.  Its  expense  ton  post-office  about  1880,  and  one  invented 
was  merely  nominal,  and  it  was  not  patented,  by  Leonard  Tilton  of  Brooklyn  is  now  on  trial 
Its  benefit,  however,  caused  its  rapid  introduc-  in  the  New  York  post-office,  but  up  to  the 
tion  in  all  directions.  present  date  nothing  superior  to  hand  move- 

Bag^Dtatritatliig  KadEr— This  is  a  light  frame-  ment  has  been  found  except  in  the  case  of 

work  made  of  gas-piping,  and  fitted  with  hooks  postal  cards. 

for  holding  mail-bags,  designed  for  the  rapid  Postal  ralMU — An  international  convention, 
sorting  of  mail-matter.  The  rack  is  constructed  which  originated  in  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
with  segments  and  angles,  rather  than  circles,  different  counties,  held  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
the  obvious  advantage  being  that  the  eye  of  in  September  and  October,  1874.  An  agree- 
the  distributor  more  readily  locates  each  bag,  ment  was  entered  into  and  signed  Oct.  9, 1874, 
as  there  is  too  much  sameness  in  a  circle.  The  to  go  into  effect  July  1,  1875.  The  Congress 
hooks  are  made  of  malleable  iron,  and  adjust  included  authorized  representatives  from  the 
themselves  to  any  sized  sack  or  pouch,  and  by  following  countries,  all  of  whom  signed  the 
the  movement  of  a  finger-piece,  the  bag  when  treaty  which  was  there  formed  and  adopted: 
filled  can  be  removed  without  lifting.  The  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Den- 
racks  are  built  singly  or  in  sections,  and  mark,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy, 
mounted  on  casters,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Sweden,  Netherlands, 
adjustable  to  any  light  or  position.  Their  in-  Portugal,  Roumanio,  Servia,  Russia,  Switzer- 
troduction  has  diminished  much  of  the  labor  land,  Turkey,  United  States,  and  Egypt.  The 
devolving  on  clerks,  and  the  ease  with  which  delegate  from  France  declined  to  sign,  the 
the  bags  can  be  reached  enables  a  ready  cor-  French  Government  not  feeling  itself  at  liberty 
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to  give  in  its  adhesion  to  the  Union  until  it 
had  been  approved  by  the  National  Assembly. 
France,  however,  afterward  joined,  with  a 
stipulation  that  the  treaty  should  not  come 
into  operation  in  France  until  Jan.  1,  1876. 
The  substance  of  the  Convention  is  as  follows : 
The  countries  comprised  will  form  a  single 
postal  territory,  ana  letters  not  exceeding  15 
grammes  in  weight  will  be  forwarded  from 
any  part  of  it  to  another  for  25  centimes.  As 
a  transitional  measure  and  for  fiscal  and  other 
reasons,  any  country  may  raise  to  32  centimes 
or  reduce  to  20.  Letters  exceeding  the  weight 
specified  to  be  charged  for  proportionally,  and 
if  not  prepaid  the  rate  to  be  doubled.  Sea 
transportation  of  more  than  800  marine  miles 
of  1,852  metres  each,  to  be  charged  an  extra 
rate,  not  to  be  more  than  one  half  the  original 
rate.  Newspapers,  samples,  and  prints  or 
lithographic  matter  to  be  charged  7  centimes 
for  50  grammes,  with  the  option  for  each 
country  of  raising  to  11  centimes  or  lowering  to 
5,  and  like  provisions  as  to  sea  transportation. 
The  weight  of  samples  limited  to  250  grammes, 
and  other  packages  to  1,000.  The  charge  for 
registry  not  to  exceed  the  inland  rate  of  the 
country  whence  dispatched,  and,  if  lost,  a  com- 
pensation of  50  francs  will  be  paid,  unless  in  the 
country  where  lost  compensation  be  not  al- 
lowed by  the  post-ofiSce.  Stamps  current  in 
the  country  where  posted  to  be  used  in  all 
cases.  Newspapers  msufficiently  stamped  not 
to  be  forwarded,  and  letters  charged  double, 
minus  the  rate  paid.  On  letters  ref or  warded 
no  extra  charge  unless  sent  from  one  country  to 
another,  when  the  charge  shall  be  the  latter's 
internal  rate.  Official  correspondence  on 
postal  business  to  be  free,  but  in  no  other  case. 
Mails  to  be  forwarded  by  the  quickest  means 
of  transport.  Two  francs  per  kilo  for  letters, 
and  25  centimes  per  kilo  for  newspapers,  etc., 
will  be  paid  to  the  state  through  which  they 
pass,  or,  if  transit  be  in  excess  of  570  metres, 
the  rate  may  be  doubled.  The  Government 
which  arranges  for  transportation  of  letters  by 
sea  for  more  than  800  marine  miles  will  have 
a  right  to  be  recouped  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  5^  francs  per  kilo  for  letters,  and  50 
centimes  per  kilo  for  newspapers.  The  Indian 
mails  and  the  railway  mails  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  are  not  included  in  the 
treaty.  Letters  sent  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Union  are  liable  to  whatever  additional  rate  is 
fixed  by  existing  conventions.  The  central 
office  of  the  Union  was  established  at  Berne, 
and  to  be  conducted  at  the  Joint  expense  of  the 
members.  From  this  bureau  a  very  interesting 
journal  is  issued  every  month,  containing  arti- 
cles and  notices  of  postal  matters  in  all  coun- 
tries, printed  in  French,  German,  and  English. 
The  list  of  members  of  the  Union  has  been 
added  to  since  its  organization,  until  now 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world  having 
postal  facilities  belongs  to  it.  The  treaty  made 
provision  for  triennial  Congresses  to  be  held  by 
appointment,  and  at  these  various  modifica- 


tions and  improvements  of  the  original  Con- 
vention have  been  made.  The  last  of  these 
Congresses  was  held  in  Lisbon  in  1885,  and  the 
design  has  been  to  hold  one  every  five  yeais. 

FRESBTTERIANS.  L  Prabyteriaa  Chuch  Im  the 
TbIM  Slates  ef  Aaeriea.— The  following  is  the 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  as  they 
were  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
May,  1887.  The  statistics  for  1886  and  1888 
are  appended  for  comparison,  and  to  show  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  Church : 
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The  resources  for  the  year  of  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection  amounted  to  |1 02,830,  and  the 
full  amount  of  its  appropriations  for  churches 
and  manses  had  been  |104,816.  The  board 
had  aided,  by  appropriations  and  the  trans- 
mission of  special  gift^,  in  the  erection  of  186 
churches  and  chapels  and  47  manses. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Relief  were 
$186,828.  Its  permanent  fund  amounted  to 
$865,588.  The  whole  number  of  beneficiaries 
upon  its  roll  was  582,  consisting  of  220  minis- 
ters, 284  widows  of  ministers,  and  28  orphan 
families ;  besides  which,  80  families  had  been 
accommodated  at  the  Ministers^  House,  in  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J. 

The  twelve  theological  seminaries  returned 
to  the  Genera]  Assembly  an  aggregate  valuation 
of  $8,082,994  in  real  estate;  general  endow- 
ment funds  amounting  to  $8,169,631 ;  other 
funds  of  $916,252;  income  of  $272,076,  with 
expenditures  of  $286,987 ;  55  professors  and  18 
other  teachers,  and  709  students. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  had  received 
from  all  sources  $653,456.  An  indebtedness  of 
$21,681  was  returned.  Fourteen  hundred  and 
sixty-five  missionaries  had  been  employed,  with 
215  missionary  teachers,  who  returned  totals  of 
87,294  church  members,  188,690  members  of 
congregations,  2, 182  Sabbath- schools  wiUil42,- 
246  members,  8,974  baptisms  of  adults,  4,658 

^  To  be  known  bereafter  as  Sabbath-school  woric 
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baptisms  of  infants,  10,812  additions  by  profes-  ploy  of  1.548  laborers.  Three  hundred  and  ten 

sionof  faith,  and  175  ohnrches  and  892  Sabbath-  organized  churches  were  on  the  roll,   with 

schools  organized  daring  the  year.    The  work  21,420  commanicants,  of  whom  2,791  had  been 

of  the  board  among  the  *^  exceptional  popnla-  added  during  the  year.    These  churches  re- 

tions  ^*  of  the  land — in  which  are  included  In-  ported  contributions  to  the  amount  of  $28,552. 

dians,  Mexicans,  Mormons,  and  Southern  whites  The  aggregate  attendance  on  schools  of  all 

— was  represented  by  88  schools,  with  216  grades  was  28,829.    The  restrictions  imposed 

teachers.    The  Board  of  Education  had  aided  by  the  French  Government  in  the  territory 

696  candidates,  of  whom  82  were  Germans,  4  occupied  by  the  Gaboon  and  Corisco  Mission 

Bulgarians,  104  negroes,  1  Indian,  1  Mexican,  had  become  so  severe  as  virtually  to  tie  the 

1  Corean,  1  Japanese,  and  1  Brazilian.    It  was  hands  of  the  missionaries  and  drive  them  from 

indebted  to  the  amount  of  $15,000.  the  field.    After  efforts  to  secure  modifications 

The  Board  of  Publication  had  received  $236,-  of  these  restrictions  had  failed,  the  board  had 

687  from  sales  and  $46,886  from  contributions  been  constrained  to  take  measures  to  transfer 

for  missionary  and  Sabbath-school  work.    It  that  mission  to  another  evangelical  body,  and 

had  employed  51  colporteurs,  and  had  published  to  secure  foothold,  if  possible,  within  German 

18,266,618  copies  of  books  and  periodicals.  The  territory. 

General  Assembly  ordered  that  it  should  here-  General  Assembly. — ^The  General  Assembly 

after  be  called  the  *'  Board  of  Publication  and  met  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  May  19.    The  Rev. 

Sabbath-school  Work,*'  and  directedthat  special  Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 

prominence  be  given  to  the  latter  branch  of  its  was  chosen  moderator.    The  following  action 

functions.  was  unanimously  adopted  respecting  the  rela- 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  tions  of  this  church  with  the  Presbyterian 

had  been  $29,681.    It  had  since  its  institution  Church  in  the  UDited  States  (Southern  Pres- 

in  1888  aided  16  colleges  and  19  academies,  at  byterian  Church): 
which  2,960  students  were  attending,  in  the 

total  sum  of  $70,189.  .v^'2^^',^i'®  ^^l^  °J  ^{?**Si?\.^~°°'?S^°  V^^ 

Tu^  n^^^A\f  \f;««:,.«a  #^«  -i?»^^,»a»  u^a  »«.  the  Gcnfinil  Aaaembly  of  the  Prcsbytenan  Church  of 

The  Board  of  Missions  for  f  reedmen  had  re-  ^^^  united  States  of  America,  at  its  Meeting  in  Fulton, 

ceived  $115,204.    It  had  employed  280  preach-  Mo.,  in  October.  1886,  unimimouBly  adopted  the  fol- 

ers,  catechists,  and  teachers,  of  whom  111  were  lowing  paper  and  declaration  of  princinles,  to  wit : 

ordained  ministers,  and  198  were  colored.     It  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Synod  that 

returned  217  churches  under  its  care  with  many  brethren  belon«ng  to  the  Synod  m  coi^^^ 

^»oort                vwu*w««o   «.A^*^.    *i.o   x/».«    wiv*  ^.j^j^  ^^^  General    Assembly   of  the   Presbytenan 

15,880  communicants,  and  220  Sunday-schools  church  in  the  United  Sutes.  are  under  misapprehen- 

with  15,689  pupils.   Twelve  churches  had  been  sion  with  regard  to  the  jxMitaon  of  this  bodv  touching 

organized  during  the  year,  1,928  members  had  the  spiritual  or  noo-politionl  character  of  the  Church, 

been  admitted  on  examination,  and  744  adults  ^^  fl^,.*°"^J!¥  nt"^t*"  n  ^^^^J^"*^  "'i^^''  *^^ 

and  879  children  had  been  baptized     The  88  re^^rr^oVL^tle^^^^^^ 

schools  returned  195  teachers  and  1,748  pupils,  Synods,  many  of  the  congregations  on  both  sides  are 

and  15  night-schools  were  attended  by  98  pupils,  greatly  weakened,  our  educational  institutions  are 

The  six  colleges  and  schools,  viz.,  Biddle  Uni-  partially  panilyjBed  and  aU  of  our  interests  are  serioiis- 

versity  Charlott^  N.  C.;Scoti.  Seminary  (for  ^i^^^^'l  ^'on'^'^^^^f  JSyT^cnl 

giris).  Concord,  N.C. ;  Wallmgford  Academy,  ^^e  hand  of  fellowehip  to  our  separated  brethren,  and 

Charleston,  8.  C. ;  Brainerd  Institute,  Chester,  cheerfully  reaffirm  the  action  unanimously  taken  by 

S.  0. ;    Fairfield  Institute,  Winnsboro,  S.  C. ;  the  Synod  in  1878,  as  follows: 

and  Mary  Allen  Seminary  (for  giris),  Crockett,  (l)  We  affiiro  the  spiritual  characte^^^^  the  Chureh 

Texas,  /eturned  an  enrollment  o/  1,800  stu-  ravi^^S^^th^'geS^W^ 

dents.  entitled  to  speak  only  where  he  has  spoken,  ana  to 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  le^slate  only  where  fie  has  legislated ;  we  also  recog- 

had  been  $784, 1 57,  and  its  expenditures  $780,-  nizc  the  righte  of  conscience,  and  the  right  of  respect- 

848  The  missionary  work  h«S  been  carried  on  ^l£^^}^^„^,^X^^^^l^A°im. 

on  the  American  Continent  among  eleven  tnbes  -ation  of  all  our  judicatories  to  be  subject  to  the  au- 

of  Indians  and  theresident  Japanese  and  Chinese  thority  and  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  our  ecclesiastical 

in  the  United  States;  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  constitution. 

the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  ,  (?)  We  dl^incUy  and  particularly  affirm  our  belief 

ni.;i: .    s»    kfJi^^    «.«,^n<.   *i»^   s,!i.oi^:fa.;fa   ^f  in  the  followine  principles  and  statements  found  m  our 

Ohih;    in  Africa,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Btandaid8,.to  wit :"  SvnodH  and  councils  are  to  handle 

Liberia  and  those  of  the  Gaboon  and  Oonsco  or  conclude  nothing  \>nX  that  which  is  ecclesiastical, 

region ;   and  in  Asia,  in  India,  Siam,  China,  and  are  not  to  intermeddle  with  civil  affiiirs.  which 

Japan,  Corea,  Persia,  and  Syria.    The  Board  TOncerntheoommonwealtb^^unlessbyway^ofhumWe 

had                     "                             -        -  ..-.--_.              .       J-  .      ^_u_         r^j.. 

Catholic 

societies 

mission  during  the  vear  173  ordained  mission-  connclenoc,  and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines 

aries,  30  laymen  (mostly  physicians),  and  296  "^d  commandments  of  men,  which  are  in  anything 

women;   together  with  184  native\,ddne<l  T^^^^.^'^.'^irJ^ti^ ^.^^^J^^'i 

ministers,  154  licentiates, and  756  Bible-readers,  crciaed  by  the  body  in  general,  or  in  the  way  of  repre- 

catechists,  etc.,  making  a  total  force  in  its  em-  seutation  by  delegated  authority,  is  only  ministerial 


will  of  God  ("  Form  of  OovemmeDt,"  chap.  1.  seca.  1. 
7) ;  and  that  prooesB  imunst  a  Gospel  minister  should 
always  bo  entered  before  the  presDjrtery  of  which  he 
is  a  member"  ("  Book  of  Discipline,"  cnap.  6,  sec.  2). 
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or  declarative— that  is  to  saj,  the  H0I7  Scriptures  are  ministers  and  ruling  eldeiB  a  committee  to  confer  with 

the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  :  that  no  church  you  and  with  any  similar  commissions  or  committees 

judicatory  ought  to  pretend  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  that    may   be   appointed   by   any   other   Christian 

consoienoe  in  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  and  that  churches  for  conference,  with  instructions  to  report 

all  their  decisions  should  bo  founded  upon  tne  revealed  to  the  next  General  Assembly  the  results  oi  their  de- 

••••II   ^\.P  i\^\A  /ti  Vr>ttm  i>^ /l#virA*««mAnt  1'  aTiav\     1      OA/ta     1  lihOrstiOnS 

Very  truly  and  fratemallv  yours, 

Joseph  T.  Suith,  Moderator, 
Wm.  H.  Robekts,  Stoted  Clerk. 
(8)  In  order  to  ^ve  the  strongest  possible  ground  Ox  aha,  Neb.,  May  27, 1887. 
of  confidence  to  those  of  our  brethren  in  the  other  .              ...               •   *  j  v    xv            •        /^ 
Synods,  who  desire  organic  union  with  us,  we  do  A  committee  appomted  bv  the  previous  Gen- 
hercby  express  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  doc-  eral  Assembly  to  consider  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
trine,  and  m  the  Christian  character  of  these  brethren,  lations  of  foreign  missionaries,  particularly  in 
and  an  not  doubt  that  a  more  intimate  communion  ^j^^  ^j  ^^  formation  of  Union  Presbyteries  in 
would  lead  to  the  speedy  removal  of  the  barriers  that  ..  ^  z^.^;,^  fl^i^„  .^^^v.^.^   .«»^»^»«^^<^:»» . 
now  separate  thoee^fike  precious  faith,  and  to  in-  ^^e  foreign  fields,  reported,  recommending: 

cr^  mutual  affection  and  esteem.  That,  in  order  to  build  up  independent  national 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  churches,  holding  to  the  Eelormed  doctrine  and  the 

Befolved,  That  this  General  Assembly  heartily  ap-  Presbyterian  P^ty,  on  foreign  fields,  the  more  gon- 

provei^  the  action  ot  the  Synod  of  Missouri  m  adopting  eral  and  complete  identification  of  our  missionaries 

said  paper,  and  the  declaration  of  principles  therein  ^u^^  ^^q  native  mmi»tere  and  churches  and  other  for- 

set  forth.  eign  missionaries  in  those  fields  is  of  the  most  vital 

A  delegate  was  received  bearing  the  frater-  importanoe,  and  needs  to  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly 

nal  greetings  of  the  Council  of  the  Protestant  ««,«  ^?*"/®S^  ^^  .*  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 

^?^lZ.^^^^  nk«w»-u  :«  *u^  tm^^^^^  ^*  \r»K»«c.u»  *"  parties  to  those  unions ;  that  m  countries  where  it 

Episcopal  Ohurch  m  the  Diocese  of  Nebraska  ig  jj^^ibie  satisfactorily  vo  form  union  presbyteries, 

to  the  (reneral  Assembly,  to  which  tne  Assem-  the  ftirther  or^ization  of  presbvteries  in  oonnoc- 

bly  responded  by  a  like  fraternal  greeting  and  tion  with  this  GenersJ  Assembly  is  discouraged,  and 

the  appointment  of  delegates  to  visit  the  Conn-  i°  countries  where  there  are  now  presbyteries  in  con- 

cil.    A  letter  was  received  from  the  Oomrais-  S?^i^?„':l\*|„^,r^J'',^f^^^^         Itl^^l^  'ft 

/^u  •  !.•       TT  '^       M  J.^^     r^           \  r>i  poKiDio  satistactorilv  to  lorm  union  presbyteries,  it 

sion  on  Christian  Unity  of  the  General  Con-  ^  strongly  urged  that  the  steps  be  taken  as  rapidly  as 

▼ention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  can  wisely  be  done,  to  merge  the  membership  in 

the  United  States,  transmitting  a  declaration  union  presbyteries,  and  to  dissolve  the  presbyteries 

of  the  House  of  Bishops  on  Christian  Unity,  of  this  General  Assembly. 

with  the  action  of  the  General  Convention  upon  The  report  farther  recommended  that  or- 

the  same,  and  expressing  the  readiness  of  the  dained  foreign  missionaries  be  urged  to  be- 

commission  to  enter  into  brotherly  conference  come  fiill  members  of  the  union  presbyteries 

on  the  subject,  with  the  trust  that  the  General  where  they  are  residing,  upon  which  they  will 

Assembly  might  be  '^  numbered  among  those  be  dismissed  from  the  presbyteries  of  which 

Christian  bodies  that  are  seeking  the  restora-  they  are  members  at  home ;  or  that,  if  they  do 

tion  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  Church."    To  not  choose  to  do  this,  their  reasons  for  dedin- 

this  the  Assembly  replied :  ing  to  do  so  be  considered  by  the  presbyteries; 

To  the  CommisNon  of  Conference  on  Chureh  Unity  that  the  home  presbyteries  keep  lists  from 

of  the  House  of  Bif»hopd  and  of  the  Ilouse  of  Deputies  year  to  year  of  all  foreign  missionaries  sent  out 

''•^^%^!^^^  n^/'\'*'^^?LA^'^^  convened  m  the  ,,.oni  them  who  have  become  members  of  the 

city  of  Chicago,  October,  1886.  .               v  *.     •             j  ^.v  *         u       •    •          * 

Dear  Brethren:    The  General  Assembly  of  the  ^^^^^  presbyteries ;  and  that  each  mission  of 

Presbyterian  ChurcJi  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  General  Assembly's  Board  represented  m 

now  m  session  at  Omaha.  Nebraska,  have  received  the    union   presbyteries  (when  there  are   no 

with  sincere  gratification  the  "declaration"  of  your  presbvteries  in  connection  with  the  General 

House  ot  Bishops,  and  your  request  under  it  tor  a  A«i«Tnhlv^  Ha  fliithoriwwl  t^  aonrl  a  At^^trfitc  to 

brotherly  conference  with  us  and  with  other  branches  ™®J?  °^^^  ?    .^^^ °^/?^  ^  *®^^  *  Oeiegate  to 

ofthe  Church  of  Christ,  "seeking  the  organic  unity  ^^^  General  Assembly,  to  sit  as  an  advisory 

of  the  Church,  with  a  view  to  the  earnest  study  ofthe  member,  and  to  speak,  under  the  rules,  on  all 

conditions  under  which  so  priceless  a  blessing  might  questions. 

^•f Ee L^e^i^^mbf Tre  in  coixiial  svm    th  with  ^  programme  was  adopted  for  the  oelebra- 

the  g^wlSg'dMi^re  amo^n^thS  EvalJU^^f^Chnstian  ^^^  ^^^\^^  ^^J  hundredth  year  of  the  General 

Churches  for  practical  unity  and  co-operation  in  the  Assembly,  to  be  held  at  the  meetmg  m  Phila- 

work  of  sprcaainz  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  delphia  in  May,  1888,  which  embraces  the  rais- 

throughout  all  tiie  earth ;  and  they  respond  to  your  in*,  of  contributions  for  endowments  for  build- 

mvitotion  with  the  sincere  desire  tiiat  the  conference  j^*    f     Presbyterian  colleges  and  academies 

asked  for  may  lead,  if  not  to  a  formal  oneness  ot  or-  =«    ^^     .     ..f  ^r**""  vvi»«ftvo  ou^  »w»v»riuivo 

ganization,  yet  to  such  a  vital  and  essential  unity  of  and  ^tl^er  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United 

faith  and  spirit  and  co-operation  as  nhall  bring  all  tho  States  and  foreign  lands ;  and  for  home  mission 

followers  of  our  common  Lord  into  hearty  fellow-  and  evangelistic  work  under  the  care  of  Synods 

,.        ^               ,            ...        ^  ..           ,_     ,._  .OOOfor 

the 


him  in  advancing  his  kingdom  upon  earth.  holding  of  two  series  of  memorial  and  histor- 

VVithout  entering  here  into  consideration  of  any  of  ical  meetings  in  Philadelphia  on  the  fourth 

the  principles  which  your  House  of  Bishops  lay  down  Thursday  of  May,  1888;   and  the  holding  of 

consideration  of  them  to  the  conference  which  you  re-  education  on  two  evenmgs  during  the  session 

quest,  the  General  Assembly  have  appointed  from  our  of  the  Assembly. 
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An  overtare  sent  down  by  the  previous 
Greneral  Assembly  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  by  striking  out  from  the 
rule  in  reference  to  marriage  the  prohibition, 
**the  man  may  not  marry  any  of  his  wife^s 
kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  he  may  of  his 
own,  nor  the  woman  of  her  husband^s  kindred 
nearer  in  blood  than  of  her  own/*  having  been 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  presbyteries, 
the  clause  was  stricken  out.  An  overture  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment making  ruling  elders  eligible  to  the  office 
of  moderator  was  lost  on  the  vote  of  the  pres- 
byteries. It  was  decided  that,  where  the  stat- 
utes of  individoal  States  did  not  forbid,  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  property  of  defunct 
churches  should  vest  in  the  presbyteries  with 
which  those  churches  were  connected;  and 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  titles  to  such  prop- 
erty, .the  presbyteries  were  advised  to  become 
incorporated.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  was  requested  by  resolution  to  modify 
the  army  and  navy  regulations  with  reference 
to  inspections  and  parades  on  the  Lord^s  day, 
and  secular  studies  in  the  academies,  so  that 
they  shall  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  Sabbath  rest  and  worship  of  the  officers 
and  men. 

n,  Presbytiriai  Chvreh  Ib  the  Vaited  Stain 
(Srathen). — ^The  following  is  the  summary  of 
the  statistics  of  this  Ohurch  as  they  were  re- 
ported to  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1887. 
The  statistics  for  1886  and  1888  are  appended 
for  comparison,  and  to  shov/  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  Church : 


ITK1I& 


Srsodt  

FrMbTfeeries 

CuKU<1ftte8 

LtceDtiatet 

MinUters 

Charches 

Namber  of  rallng  elders . . 

Namber  of  deacons 

Added  on  ezamlnstion .... 

Total  commanlcsnto 

No.  of  sdulto  baptized  .... 
Ko.  of  influits  bsptlied .... 
Na  of  baptized  non-oom- 

mnnlcants 

Teachers  In  Bonday-sehool 

and  Blble^lasses 

Scholars  tn  Sanday-sehool 

and  Btble-elaaaes 

Coimnmoirs. 

Snstentatlon 

ETanseUstie 

TnTsHdftand 

Foreign  missions 

Edneation 

Publication 

Tnsesloosa  Institute 

Presbyterlal 

Pastors*  salaries 

Congreipitlonal  

Mlsoelisneous 


1883. 


1887. 

la 
<» 

267 
67 

1,116 
2,286 
6.9f^l 
M70 
12,145 
150,899 
4,214 
5,090 

84,168 

12,021 
9S.S06 


$49,165 

82,750 

10,798 

52,885 

82,147 

9,458 

2,724 

18,0S4 

568,618 

440,870 

62,982 


$45,676 

42,0M 

11.677 

67.685 

8a704 

8,847 

8,505 

18,649 

691,8»« 

420.097 

81,104 


$42,944 

48.484 

11.921 

67,204 

89.2.V) 

9,0<4 

4,152 

18.754 

616,588 

458,977 

114,015 


Total ,  $1,260,416,  $1,824,874,  $l,41^818 

The  Committee  of  Puhlication  reported  that 
its  assets  exceeded  its  liahilities  by  $64,099. 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  Home 
Missions  were,  for  the  year,  for  the  Sustenta- 


tion  Departmeot,  $26,951 ;  for  the  Evangelistic 
fund,  $18,182;  for  the  Invalid  fund,  $12,168. 
The  ministers  supported  in  part  from  the  Sus- 
tentation  and  Evangelistic  Funds,  had  supplied 
between  600  and  700  of  the  weaker  churches, 
and  had  preached  at  some  800  destitute  points. 
About  60  new  church -buildings  had  been 
erected,  nearly  half  of  them  without  asking  aid 
of  the  Central  Committee.  One  hundred  and 
seven  cases  of  infirm  ministers,  widows,  and 
children  of  ministers  had  been  aided  from  the 
Invalid  fund  in  the  amoant  of  $10,702.  The 
Central  Committee  had  had  charge  of  the 
collections  for  the  work  of  colored  evangeliza- 
tion, which  had  yielded  $4,496.  One  white 
minister,  and  17  colored  ministers,  licentiates, 
and  students  had  been  supported  from  this 
fund.  The  work  of  the  institution  for  train- 
ing colored  ministers  at  Tuscaloosca,  Ala.,  was 
reported  upon  favorably.  Aid  had  been  given 
to  17  colored  ministers,  licentiates,  and  stu- 
dents. 

The  Committee  of  Education  had  received 
$18,688,  and  returned  168  candidates  aided. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions had  been  $84,072.  The  report  reviewed 
the  condition  and  progress  of  tne  missions  in 
Mexico,  China,  Northern  (Pemambuco)  and 
Southern  (Campinas),  Brazil,  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Italy  Greece,  and  Japan. 

General  Assembly, — The  General  Assembly 
met  in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  May  19.  The  Rev. 
G.  B.  Strickler,  of  Atlanta,  6a.,  was  chosen 
moderator.  The  most  prominent  subject  of 
discussion  was  the  question  of  organic  union 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  the  Northern  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  debate  upon  which  occupied 
several  days.  Upon  it  the  Assembly  adopted 
the  following  report : 

Wher&at^  A  number  of  overtures  in  reference  to 
closer  relations  to  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church 
have  come  up  to  this  Assembly  ;  and 

Whereat,  The  Northern  Assembly  has  just  adopted 
the  deliverance  of  the  Northern  ana  Soutnem  Synods 
of  Missouri  on  the  spirituality  of  the  Church ;  and 

Whereaty  The  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian 
Churches  ought  to  labor  together  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ^reat  object  which  they  have  in  view  if 
they  are  sufficiently  a^ecd  in  their  principles  to  make 
them  more  efficient  m  their  work  united  than  they 
now  are  divided  ;  and, 

Whereat,  The  recent  action  of  Uie  Northern  As- 
sembly, apparently  different  from  their  former  action 
as  to  tne  Bpirituaiity  of  the  Church,  makes  the  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  many  of  our  people  that  one 
obstacle  to  doser  relations  to  that  Church  nas  been  or 
soon  may  be  removed.    Therefore,  be  it 

liesolved,  That  a  committee  of  four  ministers  and 
four  rulinff  elders,  and  the  moderator  as  ex-oficio 
chairman,  be  appointed  to  meet  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee ot  the  Northern  Assembly,  if  such  a  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  and  ascertaining  the  facts  as  to  the  point 
above  mentioned,  and  as  to  the  position  that  Assem- 
bly proposes  to  maintain  as  to  the  colored  churches, 
ecclesiastical  boards^  and  any  other  subjects  now  re- 
garded as  obstacles  m  the  way  of  united  effort  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  report  these  facts  to 
the  next  General  Assembly  for  such  action  as  they 
may  warrant. 
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The  Committee  appointed  in  accordance  new  deliverance  on  the  same  snbjects  which  this 
with  this  resolntion  consists  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Assembly  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  make.*^ 
B.  Strickler,  chairman :  the  Rev.  Drs.  M.  D.  Approval  was  given  to  the  formation  of  a 
Hoge,  J.  R.  Wilson,  T.  D.  WitherspooD,  and  W.  Synod  in  Brazil,  to  be  composed  of  the  pres- 
F.  Jnnkin ;  and  elders  Dr.  W.  P.  McPheeters,  bjteries  which  shall  be  separated  from  both 
of  St.  Loois,  Mo. ;  T.  H.  Carter,  of  Texas ;  R.  the  Assemblies  in  the  United  States,  to  con- 
T.Simpson,  of  Alabama;  and  W.  S.  Primrose,  stitnte  in  Brazil  a  distinct  and  independent 
of  North  Carolina.  Chnrch,  free  from  foreign  control ;  and  it  was 

Several  matters  were  acted  npoo  in  rela-  further  advised  that  the  missionaries  of  this 

tion  to  the  "  Centennial  Celebration  ^^  of  Pres-  Church  in  Brazil,  ^*  as  soon  as  these  native 

bjterianism  in  the  United  States,  to  be  held  in  Presbyteries  can  be  safely  left,  push  forward 

Philadelphia  in  May,  1888.    The  Assembly  re-  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  the  destitute  regions 

plied  to  invitations  from  the  Presbytery  and  beyond." 

from  the  Second  Church  of  Philadelphia  to        The    eligibility   of    ruling   elders   to    the 

hold  its  next  meeting  in  that  city,  that  it  was  moderatorship  having  been  affirmatively  de< 

not  deemed  judicious  ^*  to  appoint  a  meeting  of  cided  upon  by  the  vote  of  the  presbyteries, 

the  body  outside  our  own  bounds,  or  to  depart  such  amendments  of  the  '^  Book  of  Church  Or- 

from  the  invariable  custom  of  meeting  within  der  '^  as  would  bring  the  other  provisions  of  ^ 

the  limits  of  one  of  our  own  churches.^^   Also :  book  into  harmony  with  the  change  were  pro- 

That  the  General  Assembly  adjourn  to  meet  next  P?sed  and  referred  to  a  special  committee, 

year  in  the  Franklin  Street  Church,  Baltimore,  ten-  The  presbyteries  were  directed  to  take  the 

dered  to  the  Assembly  by  the  pastor,  so  as  to  secure  matter  of  Sabbath  observance  under  presby- 

thefiillestoo-operation  in  this  celebration.  ^^rial  supervision,  and  to  adopt  measures  to 

4%°8,»-mS^'^M.%^^,?drS^^U'  dlBConra/e   and    Jtop  .nn^^essV  riding  by 

sions,  allowing  all  its  memboia  to  participate  in  this  mmisters  and  members  m  bunday  trains  and 

reunion.  steamboats. 

That  the  following  be  appointed  as  the  speakers        Conference  of  Northern  and  Southern  Pretty- 

who  shall  represent  thw  Assembly  in  the  oentennial  ^.^ria.— The  Committees  of  Conference  of  the 

3!  L   gS^u  b^M  H!\oit?n    Dr  f  .' w!  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian  General 

Moore,  Dr.  Zenj  Withersppon,  Hon.' J.  Randolph  Assemblies  met  in  Louisville,  Ky.,December  14, 

Tucker  of  Viiginia,  Hon.  w.  C.  P.  Breckenridge  of  for  the  discussions  of  questions  concerning  the 

S^^'HSto  ^°°-  'L-  ^-  Cothran,  of  South  Carolina,  and  relations  of  the  two  bodies ;  but  no  report  of 

^?S:  ♦  ifr"*  -^<l«'*?^».^f  Georipna.  . ,    ,  ^  their  proceedimrs  or  conclusions  wiU  be  au- 

That  the  matter  of  raismg  a  memorial  fimd  be  loft  *|:     .^ |/ivvwo*xiMeo  v»   wu vi«D*vuo   «*"   "^  "" 

to  the  different  portions  of  the  Church  which  may  tnontatively  publishea  till  the  meetmg  of  the 

choose  to  embark  in  it.  General  Assemblies  in  May,  1888. 

That  the  Assembly  recommend  to  the  Presbvteries        in,  raited  PrttikyteflaB  ChvrA  In  Korfh  Anerici. 

to  collect  histoncal  material  within  their  bounds,  and  _xhe  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church, 

forward  the  same  to  the  A8_8embly  of  1888.  .  __.  „„  ^.^  „^,^  «i^^«f^  f^  ♦i.^  n^««,.i  a-o^«' 


geliiation."  Dr.  Hoge;   6,  »*  Calvinism  and  Human     °"rF»^»»  »"^  -^^J  ^J='^    /     r  *v     i    *    Vk       i 
Progress/'  John  Cothran ;    6,  "  Lay  Eifort  among    centiates,  46  ;  of  students  of  theology,  65  ;  of 


John  Cothran;    6,  "Lay  Eifort  among  ceniiaws,  *d  ;  oi  stuaenis  oi  ineoiogy,  oo ;  oi 

theldasses,"  Mr.  Anderson:  7^ " Foreign  Missions,"  ruling  elders,  3,516;  of  congregations,  886,  of 

Dr.  Houston ;  8,  "  Home  Missions,"  Dr.  Moore ;  9,  which  609  were  provided  with   pastor?;  and 

|» Children    of  the   Cov^ant,"  Dr.  Palmer;    10,  gt^ted  supplies,  and  276  were  "vacant";  of 

Closmg  Address,"  Dr.  Witherspoon.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^g .  ^^  ^.^^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ , 

A  fraternal  answer  was  retamed  to  the  de-  of  new  stations  during  the  year,  22 ;  of  mem- 
claration  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  bers,  94,641 ;  of  members  received  during  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (see  ^'  Annual  year  on  profesdon,  7,408 ;  of  baptisms  during 
Cyclopaedia"  for  1886)  concerning  Christian  the  year,  2,840  of  adults  and  4,816  of  infants; 
unity ;  but  further  action  on  the  subject  was  of  Sabbath -schools,  937,  with  9,220  officers  and 
remanded  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1888.  teachers  and  88,617  pupils.  Amount  of  con- 
Continued  interest  was  expressed  in  the  *^  Al-  tributions:  For  salaries  of  ministers,  (482,020; 
liance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  holding  the  for  congregational  purposes,  $274,602  ;  for  the 
Presbyterian  system,"  and  approval  of  its  boards,  $167,010;  for  general  purposes,  $49,- 
eflPorts  to  promote  closer  fellowship  and  co-  609 ;  for  quarter-centennial,  f4,619  ;  total, 
operation  among  those  churches.  $977,860;  average  per  member,  $11.61 ;  aver- 
In  answer  to  overtures  touching  the  acts  age  salary  of  pastors,  $986. 
of  the  last  Assembly  respecting  the  theory  of  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Church  Exten- 
evolntion,  and  the  power  of  the  General  sion  for  the  year  had  been  $26,668.  Appro- 
Assembly  over  theological  seminaries  and  their  priations  had  been  made  for  the  ensaing  year 
instructors,  the  Assembly  '^  declined  to  for-  of  $13,600,  of  which  $10,400  were  to  be  in  the 
mulate  any  detailed  explanation  of  the  acts  of  form  of  donations  and  $3,200  of  loans, 
the  last  Assembly,  as  any  such  statement,  how-  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
ever  expressed,  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  had  been  $39,964.    The  board  had  granted  aid 
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to  217  stations,  with  which  were  connected  member  is  in  good  standing  who  urges  an 
11,208  commanicants—an  average  of  17,818  alteration  in  the  confession  and  votes  for  it, 
attendants  on  worship— and  1,296  teachers  and  was  answered  by  sajing  that  the  constitntion 
13,077  papils  in  Sabbath-schools.  An  increase  confers  on  communicants  the  liberty  which 
of  887  members  by  profession  was  rotarned.  would  be  restrained  by  prohibiting  such  a 
Sixteen  stations  were  designated  as  special  mis-  course.  A  delegate  from  the  Associate  Re- 
gions, formed  Synod  of  the  South  represented  that  the 

Four  ministers  and  81  assistants  were  serv-  agitation  on  the  subject  of  instrumental  music 

ing  among  the  Freedmen,  and  168  colored  and  the  article  of  the  "Testimony  on  Slavery'' 

teachers,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Assem-  operated  as  objections  to  the  immediate  union 

bly's  institutions,  were  employed  in  the  public  of  the  two  bodies.    In  consequence  of  objeo- 

schools.    The  institutions  returned  1,698  pu-  tions  in  the  Synod,  the  consideration  of  the 

pils.  question  of  organic  union  had  been  postponed. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  condi-  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a 

tion  of  the  missions  in  India  and  Egypt:  Mi:}-  committee  of  the  Ren>rmed  Presbyterian  Church 

sions,  2 ;  stations,  121.    Foreign  missionaries,  on  the  subject  of  union.    Further  action  con- 

16 ;  married  women,  16 ;  single,  20 ;  nhysicians,  cerning  participation  in  the  Council  of  the  Pres- 

2.    Total  of  foreign  laborers,  54.    l^^ative  or-  byterian  Alliance  was  omitted,  on  the  ground 

dained  ministers,  20 ;  licentiates,  9 ;  other  na-  that  no  guarantee  had  been  given  that  the 

tive  laborers,  846.    Total  of  native  laborers,  "  Scripture  Psalmody  "  alone  would  be  used  in 

875 ;  total  of  aU  laborers,  429.    Churches,  81 ;  future  meetings  of  the  Council, 

average  Sabbath  attendance,  7,769 ;  communi-  lY.  Beftiaed  Pnsbytirian  Church,  Spied*— This 

cants,  6,161.    Increase  past  year,  2,841.    Bap-  body  comprises  11  presbyteries,  103  ministers, 

tisms,  2,881.    Sabbath-schools,  188 ;  Sabbath-  10,882  communicants,  and  12,102  members  of 

school  pupils,  5,625 ;  other  schools,  192 ;  pu-  Sunday-schools.     The  invested  funds  of  the 

pils,  9,219.    Contributions,  $5,587.    Appraised  Synod  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1887,  amounted 

value  of  property,  £235,701.  to  $171,829,  having  increased  during  the  year 

Osneral  Auembly. — ^The  twenty-ninth  Gen-  by  $24,165.  A  simlcient  net  surplus  had  been 
end  Assembly  met  in  Philadelphia  May  25.  earned  during  the  year  to  permit  a  dividend  of 
The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  M.  Gibson,  of  San  Francisco,  6  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  which  had  been 
was  chosen  moderator.  A  number  of  cases  of  divided  and  credited  to  the  Foreign  and  Do- 
appeal  came  up  from  the  decisions  of  lower  mestio  Missions,  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  and 
juaicatories,  in  which  the  question  of  the  use  other  funds  entitled  to  share  in  the  proceeds 
of  instrumental  music  in  worship  was  involved,  of  the  investments. 

All  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  liber-  The  Synod  met  in  Kewburgh,  N.  T.,  June  1. 

tyofaction  by  each  congregation  which  has  been  Prof.  D.  B.  Wilson,  of  Allegheny  Seminary, 

allowed  by  recent  General  A^emblies.  In  one  was  chosen  moderator.     The  total  contribu- 

case,  an  organ  having  been  introduced  into  the  tions  for  the  year  were  reported  to  have  been 

church,  the  appellant  had  demanded  that  the  $201,197,  or  $78.75  per  member.    The  contri- 

presbytery  order  its  removal,  and  also  prohibit  butions  for  missions  had  been  $17,000.    The 

the  use  of  the  instrument  in  worship  in  other  election  to  office  of  any  member  of  the  Church 

congregations.  Sabbath-schools,  and  families  who  uses  tobacco  was  prohibited.    Member- 

under  its  inspection.    The  case  having  been  ship  in  secret  societies  was  condemned.    A 

brought  through  the  successive  courts  to  the  delegate  was  appointed  to  the  Coimcil  of  the 

Assembly,  a  decision  was  here  given  that,  in-  Presbyterian    Alliance.      A    resolution    was 

asmnch  as  there  is  no  law  of  the  Church  on  adopted  dedariuf^  that  violation  of  Sunday 

the  subject  of  instrumental  music,  there  could  by  the  Post-Offlce  Department  is  one  of  the 

be  no  violation  of  law  in  the  present  case,  greatest  sins  of  the  Government  as  well  as  one 

lb  considering  the  report  on  home  missions,  a  of  the  greatest  causes  of  Sunday  desecration 

motion  that  no  part  of  the  general  fund  should  throughout  the  whole  country, 

be  used  when  an  instrument  of  music  is  em-  V.  RefonMd  Preshyteffaoi  ChwA,  Ceneral  SjMd* 

ployed  in  worship  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  — This  Church  has  6  presbyteries,  25  ministers, 

60  to  128.    A  protest  was  entered  against  this  7  licentiates,  about  6,500  communicants,  and 

action.  4,000  Sunday-school  pupils. 

To  the  question,  sent  up  in  a  memorial  pre-  The  General  Synou  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 

sented  to  the  Assembly.  Does  the  declaration  of  terian  Church  in  North  America  met  in  Phila- 

our**TestimonyonPsalmody,"Art.  XVIII,  per-  delphia  May  18.    The  Rev.  John  H.  Kendall 

mit  members  of  theUnited  Presbyterian Charch  was  chosen  moderator.    Seven  presbyteries, 

to  join  in  the  singing  of  compositions  of  unin-  including  45  congregations  and  the  mission  in 

spired  men,  in  connection  with  religious  services  India,  were  represented.    Reports  were  made 

held  anywhere,  or  under  any  circumstances?  a  of  the  condition  of  the  funds  and  missionary 

negative  answer  was  returned.    The  action  of  and  educational  enterprises  of  the  Synod,  as 

a  previous  General  Assembly,  recommending  follow :  Theological  Seminary  fund — receipts, 

the  sessions  of  churches  to  provide  unfermeut-  $2,284;   value  of  the  Lamb  estate,  $11,200; 

ed  wine  for  the  service  of  the  communion,  was  amount  of  the  Endowment  fund,   $85,197; 

reaffirmed.    A  memorial,  asking  whether  a  receipts  of  the  Educational  fund,  $545 ;  re- 
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ceipts  of  the  Chnroh  Extension  fund,  $2,205 ;  secnlar  books  and  papers,  and  indalging  in 
receipts  of  the  Disabled  Ministers^  fund,  $99 ;  pleasure  walks  or  rides  or  vain  conversation.^ 
receipts  of  the  Sustentation  fund,  $6,418 ;  re-  The  objects  of  the  National  Christian  Associa- 
ceipts  of  the  Domestic  Mission  fund,  $2,590 ;  tion,  wnich  opposes  secret  societies,  and  of  the 
receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  National  Reform  Association,  which  aims  to 
$9,808.  The  mission  is  at  Roorkee  and  snr-  secure  the  incorporation  of  a  **  Religious 
rounding  villages,  in  Northern  India.  It  re-  Amendment  ^'  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
turned  7  families,  14  communicants,  50  mem-  States,  were  approved, 
bers  of  congregation,  26  persons  under  Christian  A  fraternal  letter  was  received  from  the 
instruction,  and  24  baptisms  of  adults  and  4  of  Eastern  Synod  of  Ireland,  which  mentioned  an 
infants  and  children  during  the  jear.  The  effort  to  effect  a  union  with  a  sister  Synod  in 
Committee  on  a  Literary  Institution  had  been  the  same  country.  The  movement  had  failed, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  and  had  although  all  the  other  circumstances  were  fa- 
organized  Cedarville  College,  at  Cedarville,  in  vorable  to  its  success,  because  the  Eastern 
that  State.  The  delegates  appointed  to  attend  Synod  refused,  with  its  present  information  on 
a  ^^Pan-Psalmody  Council,"  to  be  held  in  constitutional  questions,  to  say  that  it  would 
Eampen,  HoUand,  reported  that  the  place  of  censure  its  members  for  voting  for  members  of 
meetmg  of  the  Council  had  been  changed  to  Parliament. 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  that  it  met  on  the  15th  ¥1.  Cimberbuid  PmbytNlia  Clraitlu  —  This 
of  October,  1886.  The  delegates  had  not  been  Church,  according  to  its  statistical  returns,  in- 
able  to  attend,  but  had  sent  letters  in  which  eludes  22  Synods,  119  presbyteries,  2,546 
were  included  suggestions  for  making  changes  in  churches,  1,647  ministers,  and  188,564  commu- 
the  version  of  the  Psalms,  such  as  the  elimina-  nicants,  with  78,000  pupils  in  Sabbath-schools, 
tion  of  obsolete  words  and  the  introduction  of  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  colored, 
some  additional  versions,  particularly  of  the  a  separate  body,  but  allied  to  it  in  doctrine 
Messianic  Psalms.  At  the  meeting  an  associa-  and  form  of  government,  has  4  Synods,  21 
tion  was  formed  which  was  designated  ^^  The  presbyteries,  800  ordained  ministers,  250  licen- 
Psalmody  Alliance,"  the  objects  of  which  were  tiates,  and  225  candidates,  and  reports  40,000 
defined  to  be  '*  to  sustain  and  promote  the  ex-  members. 

elusive  use  of  the  Psalms  in  the  praise  of  God,"  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
and  in  the  membership  of  which  the  exclusive-  sions  had  been  $44,766.  The  work  of  the 
ly  psalm-singing  churches  and  associations,  mission  in  Japan  was  represented  in  the  re- 
*^  formed  in  connection  with  other  churches  ports  as  having  been  attended  with  much  sue- 
that  fully  approve  of  the  objects  of  the  alii-  cess.  A  work  in  Mexico  had  '^  opened  favora- 
ance,"  should  be  represented.  A  delegate  was  bly,"  and  the  mission  among  the  Indians  ^*  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  General  Synod  in  gradually  developing."  The  policy  had  been 
this  council.  A  minute  was  adopted  alleging  adopted  in  home  missions  of  concentrating 
that  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  energy  and  funds  on  important  places  until 
Churches,  ^^  which  was  founded  upon  the  con-  self-supporting  congregations  are  established. 
sensus  of  the  Reformed  Confessions,  appears  to  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland 
have  shifted  its  ground  by  admitting  into  its  Presbyterian  Church  met  at  Covington,  Ohio, 
councils  those  who  are  not  sound  in  the  faith.  May  19.  Chancellor  Nathan  Green,  of  Cum- 
and  by  departing  from  the  original  position  of  berland  University,  a  ruling  elder,  was  chosen 
the  Alliance  as  understood  by  the  Synod — the  moderator.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
brotherly  covenant  respecting  the  sole  use  of  Organic  Union  with  the  Methodist  Protestant 
the  Psalms  of  inspiration  in  the  devotional  ex-  Church,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
ercises  of  the  council."  It  was  therefore  re-  previous  General  Assembly,  and  by  it  post- 
solved  that  the  Synod  withdraw  at  present  poned  for  action  at  the  present  meeting,  was 
from  the  Alliance.  In  reply  to  a  commnnica-  considered.  The  minute  adopted  upon  the  sub- 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte-  ject  expressed  gratification  that  a  spirit  favora- 
rian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America  ble  to  union  had  marked  the  action  of  the  corn- 
regarding  a  closer  Christian  fellowship  and  in-  mittees  of  both  churches  at  their  conferences, 
tercommnnion  among  those  who  bear  the  name  and  that  the  doctrinal  differences  between  the 
of  Presbyterians,  and  are  represented  in  the  two  bodies  had  been  found  unimportant  and 
Alliance,  the  Synod,  expressing  its  sympathy  *^  not  essential  to  Christian  unity,"  but  with 
with  all  movements  for  the  advance  of  unity  in  the  reservation  of  an  expression  of  **  unwilling- 
the  Church,  declared  itself  ready  and  willing  ness  to  omit  from  our  system  of  faith  a  doctrine 
to  correspond  with  the  General  Assembly,  or  so  precious  for  us  as  that  of  the  *  preservation 
with  any  other  Presbyterian  body,  "  upon  such  of  believers.' "  A  commission  of  seven  mem- 
terms  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the  parties  con-  bers  was  appointed,  with  power  **  to  confer  with 
cerned."  A  paper  which  was  adopted  upon  the  any  commission  or  committee  appointed  by  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  urged  the  mem-  Methodist  Protestant  Church  upon  this  subject, 
bers  of  the  Church  to  give  the  day  a  careful,  and  with  them  to  argue,  subject  to  the  approval 
conscientious  respect,  abstaining  from  seeking  and  ratification  of  the  General  Assembly,  upon 
their  own  pleasure  or  doing  their  work  upon  such  terras  of  organic  union  as  to  them  may 
it.,  and  warning  them  *'  against  the  reading  of  seem  right  and  proper."     On  the  question 
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whether  probationers  (licentiates)  were  anthor-  ings  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  example  of  our 
ized  to  solemnize  the  rites  of  matrimony,  the  Saviour  *' ;  and  it  approved  all  organizations 
Assembly,  without  making  a  special  enactment,  ^*  looking  to,  and  laboring  for,  the  prohibition 
decided  to  leave  the  matter  of  qualification  of  of  the  liquor-traffic  by  every  lawful  means.'' 
such  persons  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  The  use  of  unfermented  wine  in  the  Lord's 
the  State  in  which  the  marriage  is  to  take  place.  Supper  was  advised.  The  Assembly  advised 
To  a  question  whether  a  presbytery  has  the  the  enforcement,  by  legal  and  moral  means,  of 
power  to  depose  a  ruling  elder,  answer  was  a  strict  observance  of  the  Lord's  day. 
returned  tliat,  *'  as  a  general  rule,  the  session  is  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland 
the  only  Church  court  that  has  original  Juris-  Presbyterian  Church,  colored,  met  in  Chatta- 
diction  to  hear  charges,  and  try  and  depose  a  nooga,  Tenn.,  May  19.  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Clark 
ruling  elder ;  but  where,  from  any  cause,  a  fair  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Church  sustains 
and  impartial  trial  can  not  be  had  before  the  a  school  at  Bowling  Oreen,  Ey.,  to  which  the 
session ;  or  where  the  trial  of  the  cause,  for  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
sufficient  reasons,  is  referred  by  the  session  to  terian  Church  contributed  at  its  session  $2,700 
the  presbytery;  or  where  the  case  is  removed  for  the  removal  of  debt, 
by  appeal  from  the  session  to  the  presbytery,  T1I«  PnsbytMfaai  ChvrA  tm  €uada«— The  fol- 
and  is  there  heard  and  determined,  the  presby-  lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
tery  may  depose  an  elder,  but  not  otherwise."  Church  as  they  were  presented  to  the  General 
A  committee  of  legal  members  of  the  Church  Assembly  in  June:  Number  of  presbyteries, 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  laws  of  the  dif-  42 ;  of  pastoral  charges,  775 ;  of  mission  sta- 
ferent  States  concerning  titles  to  church  prop-  tions  or  groups,  809 ;  of  ministers,  828 ;  of 
erty,  and  to  make  such  regulations  as  shall  churches  and  stations  supplied,  1,778 ;  of  com- 
secure  Cumberland  Presbyterian  titles  in  con-  municant  members,  186,598;  of  families  con- 
formity with  them.  The  minutes  of  the  Ore-  nected  with  the  churches,  76,226 ;  of  Sunday- 
gon  Synod  showing  that  that  body  had  invited  school  teachers,  12,070;  of  pupils  in  Sabbath- 
women  to  sit  in  council,  and  given  them  the  schools  and  Bible-classes,  108,284;  of  baptisms, 
right  to  speak  in  the  meetings  of  the  Synod,  10,264  of  infants  and  1,051  of  adults.  Amount 
such  action  was  declared  to  be  a  departure  of  contributions:  For  stipend?,  $667,218;  for 
from  the  rules  of  the  Church.  To  a  memorial  congregational  objects,  $1,242,910;  for  schemes 
asldng  that  the  connection  of  this  Church  with  of  the  Church,  $198,458. 
the  Presbyterian  Alliance  be  dissolved,  the  As-  The  payments  to  the  Home  Mission  fund 
senibly  replied  that  its  connection  with  that  were  $82,204.  One  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
body  had  called  the  attention  of  the  world  to  missionaries  had  been  employed  in  the  western 
the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Church,  and  was  section  in  the  service  of  714  preaching  stations, 
a  means  of  bringing  churches  into  closer  fra-  and  1,562  stations  had  been  served  in  the  east- 
temity,  and  of  securing  co-operation  in  foreign  em  section. 

missionary  work ;  and  it  was  therefore  of  the  The  contributions  to  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
opinion  that  the  relation  should  be  continued.  Minister's  fund  had  been  $7,926 ;  to  the  Wid- 
The  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  council  of  ows  and  Orphans'  fund,  $5,782.  The  income 
the  Auianoe  was  relegated  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  College  funds  amounted  to  $92,860. 
of  the  General  Assembly.  To  a  protest,  which  The  receipts  of  the  French  Evangelization 
was  entered  against  the  election  of  a  ruling  fund  bad  been  $19,884.  Twenty-five  churches, 
elder  to  the  office  of  moderator,  for  the  reason  including  78  preaching  stations,  had  been 
that  the  protestants  believed  it  to  be  a  viola-  served  under  the  auspices  of  this  board,  with 
tipn  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Presby-  which  were  connected  1,268  church-members, 
terianism,  the  Assembly  replied,  declaring  that  1,016  families,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
^'  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  spirit  or  genius  2,650  persons.  The  twenty-nine  schools  re- 
of  Presbyterianism,  violated  by  such  action,  turned  an  enrollment  of  905  pupils.  The  prin- 
and  nothing  in  our**  Form  of  Government  "that  cipfd  schools  were  at  Pointe  aux  Trembles, 
forbids  the  election  of  a  ruling  elder  to  this  where  six  teachers  were  employed,  and  120 
position.'*  The  subject  of  establishing  a  train-  pupils  enrolled.  The  school  at  St.  Anne,  Uli- 
mg-school  for  women  in  Biblical  and  medical  nois,  returned  186  pupils, 
knowledge  for  special  missionary  work,  at  The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Commit- 
home  and  abroad,  was  commended  to  the  con-  tees  had  been  $55,981.  The  Woman's  Foreign 
^deration  of  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the  Missionary  Society  (Western  Division)  had 
Trustees  of  Cumberland  University,  with  an-  contributed  $18,581  to  the  purposes  of  this 
thority,  if  they  judge  best,  to  found  and  organ-  work.  The  missions  are  in  the  New  Hebrides; 
ize  such  a  school  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.  Reiter-  the  West  Indies  and  Deroerara,  where  1,675 
ating  its  former  expressions  on  the  subject  of  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  schools ;  the  In- 
temperance, the  Assembly  declared  in  addition  dians  of  the  Northwest;  China  (Northern  For- 
that  '^  the  failure  or  refusal  of  any  follower  of  mosa),  where  88  stations  are  sustained,  and 
our  Diyine  Master  to  use  his  profession  in  favor  2,546  members  are  enrolled,  and  8,448  patients 
of,  to  pray  for,  labor  for,  such  legislation  as  were  treated  in  the  hospital  at  Tam-Sui ;  and 
will  free  the  country  and  God's  Church  from  Central  India  (Indore,  Mhow,  etc.),  where  ten 
this  drink  cnrse,  is  inconsistent  with  the  teach-  missionaries  and  eleven  teachers,  catechists, 
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etc.,  nine  of   wliom  are  natives,  were  em-  571,029  members  in  commnnion.    The  num- 

ployed.  ber  admitted  daring  the  vear  as  young  com- 

General  Auemhly. — ^The  thirteenth  General  mnnicants  was  25,676,  and  the  number  ad- 

Assemblj  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Oana-  mitted  by  baptism  was  iS,272.    The  Statistical 

da  met  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  June  9.    The  Oommittee  reported  that  the  contributions  for 

Rev.  Robert  Ferrier  Burns,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  reli^ous  and  charitable  purposes,  exclusive  of 

moderator.    A  message  was  received  from  the  seat-rents,  had  been  £843,595.     The  income 

Provincial  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England  iu  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers*  fund  was 

Canada  announcing  the  appointment  of  a  com-  returned  as  £8,450,  and  the  total  amount  of 

mittee  of  the  two  houses  constituting  that  capital,  having  been  augmented  by  £2,203, 

body  to  confer  with  committees  representing  was  about  £22,000.    The  Committee  on  Home 

other  Christian  bodies  ^'  for  the  purpose  of  as-  Missions   had    voted    £1,650    to  64  mission 

certaining  wJiether  there  is  any  possibility  of  churches.    The  income  of  the  Committee  on 

honorable  union  with  sach  bodies."    To  this  Patronage  Compensation    had   been  £1,231, 

the  Aasembly  responded  by  the  appointment  while  £1,511  haa  been  paid  for  compensations, 

of  a  corresponding  committee  with  a  resolution  The  committee  had  £800  on  hand.    The  Com- 

reciting  that,  "  deeply  sensible  of  the  evils  of  mittee  on  Missions  to  the  Jews  had  received 

disunion  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  their  £6,190,  of  which  £4,941  were  available  for  the 

contrariety  to  the  ideal  of  the  Church,  as  pre-  ordinary  purposes  of  the  mission,  while  it  had 

sented  in  Scripture,"  it  had  heard  with  lively  expended  £4,971.    In  the  schools  at  all  the 

gratification  of  the  action  respecting  union  of  stations — Alexandria,  Beyront,  Smyrna,  6a- 

the  Provincial  Synod.    Another  message  from  lonica,  and  Constantinople — 898  Jewish  boys 

the  Provincial  Synod  invited  the  co-operation  and  girls  were  enrolled.      Twelve  Jews,   of 

of  the  Assembly  in  measures  for  obtaining  whom  10  were  adults,  had  been  baptized  dur- 

legislation  that  would  insure  the  daily  and  ing  the  year. 

reverent  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
teaching  of  the  elements  of  Christian  truth  in  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh  May  19,  and  was 
the  public  schools.  The  response  to  this  was  opened  by  Lord  Hopetown  as  Lord  High 
a  resolution  that  "  the  General  Assembly,  Commissioner.  The  Kev.  Dr.  Geoive  Hutch- 
deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  sub-  ison  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Lord  High 
ject  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  Commissioner  having  read  the  Queen^s  letter 
ofthe  country,  appoints  a  oommittee  to  consider  said  that  he  was  commanded  to  assure  the 
the  whole  matter  carefully  during  the  ensuing  Assembly  of  her  Majesty *s  determination  to 
year,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  maintain  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
actual  practice  in  the  different  provinces  of  government  in  Scotland.  Her  Mfyesty*s  gift 
the  Dominion,  and  report  to  the  next  General  of  £2,000  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  in 
Assembly."  A  remit  of  the  previous  General  the  Highlands  was  transmitted,  with  the  pro- 
Assembly  respecting  the  rule  concerning  mar-  vision  that  a  part  of  it  should  be  appropriated 
riage  with  a  deceased  wife^s  sister  having  been  to  the  encouragement  of  young  men  to  preach 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries,  the  in  the  Gaelic  language.  The  report  of  the 
remit — directing  that  'Hhe  discipline  of  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests  related  the 
Church  shall  not  be  exercised  in  regard  to  failure  of  the  conference  which  was  proposed 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife^s  sister  or  a  de-  to  be  held  with  the  Free  Church  on  the  sub- 
ceased  wife^s  niece  " — was  passed  into  an  ad-  ject  of  reunion.  The  Established  Church  had 
interim  act.  The  Assembly  also  resolved  to  wished  the  Conference  to  consider  the  present 
send  down  to  the  presbyteries,  under  the  Bar-  state  of  Scotland  ^*  in  the  light  of  the  standards 
rier  act,  a  remit  for  amending  the  fourth  sec-  common  to  both  Churches,  of  the  claims  of  right, 
tion  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  andof  the  recent  abolition  of  patronage,"  while 
*^  Confession  of  Faith"  by  striking  out  the  the  Free  Church  would  not  go  in  ta  conference 
words  *'  the  man  may  not  marry  any  of  his  unless  the  subject  of  disestablishment  and  en- 
wife^s  kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  he  may  of  dowment  was  left  an  open  question."  The 
his  own,  nor  the  woman  of  her  husband ^s  kin-  Committee  profoundly  regretted  that  the  diffi- 
dred  nearer  in  blood  than  of  her  own."  A  cukies  in  the  way  of  arranging  any  basis  upon 
committee  was  appointed  to  submit  to  the  next  which  a  conference  could  usefully  take  place 
General  Assembly  some  suitable  way  in  which  had  proved  insurmountable,  and  admitted  that 
to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  reply  of  the  Assembly  Arrangements  Com- 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  It  was  resolved  to  mittee  of  the  Free  Church  seemed  to  leave  no 
obtain  signatures  in  all  the  congregations  to  a  ground  on  which  it  could  recommend  the  As- 
petition  to  be  presented  to  the  Dominion  Legis-  sembly  to  continue  any  correspondence  on  the 
lature  for  the  total  prohibition  of  the  liquor-  subject  at  the  present  time.  As  there  was 
trafiSc  evidence  that  an  organized  and  deliberate  at- 

¥III.  Chveh  of  SMtfawd. — The  report  to  the  tempt  would  be  made  to  force  the  question 
Greneral  Assembly  of  this  Church  of  its  Com-  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment  mto  the 
mittee  on  Presbyterial  Superintendence  showed  domain  of  practical  politics,  it  behooved  all  the 
that  there  were  now  in  the  Church  535  preach-  friends  of  the  Church  to  be  active  and  watch- 
ing stations,  or  58  more  than  in  1885,  with  fnl.   'The  Assembly,  expressing  regret  at  the 
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failure  of  the  present  effort,  reappointed  the  The  mission  fields  were  in  India,  Sonth  Africa, 
committee  with  instmctions  to  watch  for  any  Syria,  and  the  New  Hebrides, 
opportunity  of  kindly  co-operation  and  inter-  The  General  Assembly  of  the  FreeXhnrch  of 
coarse  with  other  Scottish  Churches.  A  depu-  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgli  May  19.  The  Rer. 
tation  from  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Dr.  Robert  Rainy,  Principal  of  New  Colleffe, 
Church  in  England  in  connection  with  the  Edinburgh,  was  chosen  moderator.  In  his  in- 
Church  of  ScoUand  was  received,  and  the  As-  augural  address  the  moderator  presented  a  re- 
sembly,  in  answer  to  the  appeal  made  to  it,  view  of  the  social  and  religions  progress  dur- 
resolved  to  allow  the  Synod  to  be  represented  ing  the  last  half-century.  A  report  on  religion 
in  future  Assemblies.  This  Synod  was  en-  and  morals  was  submitted,  which  represented 
deavoring  to  secure  an  Aged  and  Infirm  Min-  that  great  improvement  had  taken  place 
isters^  fund  of  £8,000,  of  which  it  was  hoped  throughout  the  Church  in  regard  to  Church 
that  a  half  would  be  contributed  by  the  Ciiurch  attendance,  temperance,  and  social  purity.  An 
of  Scotland.  The  report  on  Patronage  Com-  address  to  the  Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  Jn- 
pensation  showed  that  several  patrons  had  not  bilee  was  adopted.  A  communication  from  the 
claimed  compensation  for  parishes  formerly  in  Established  Church  committee  on  Church  in- 
their  hands.  An  overture  in  favor  of  rescind-  terests  to  the  Assembly  Arrangements  Commit- 
ing  the  acts  requiring  elders  to  sign  the  Con-  tee  was  taken  up.  In  it,  the  former  committee 
fession  of  Faith  was  considered,  after  which  the  refused  to  meet  in  conference  on  the  questions 
whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  ofestablishment  and  endowment,  but  suggested 
report  upon  in  the  next  year.  The  subject  of  a  conference  on  the  basis  of  tiie  claim  of  right 
providing  a  better  method  than  the  present  and  the  recent  abolition  of  patronage.  TheAr- 
system  of  superintending  ministers  in  tne  dis-  rangements  Committee  had  replied  that  it  could 
charge  of  their  parochial  duties  by  means^  of  not  accept  a  conference  on  the  grounds  pro- 
schedules  of  questions  to  be  answered,  was  posed.  The  Assembly  approved  the  report  of 
remitted  to  a  committee.  The  Committee  on  its  Arrangements  Committee,  and,  while  recog- 
Temperance  expressed  satisfaction  that  that  nizing  the  friendly  intentions  of  the  Established 
cause  had  made  marked  progress  during  the  Chnrch  Assembly,  declared  that  any  proposal 
year.  The  Church  of  Scotland  did  not,  how-  to  the  Free  Church  excluding  from  considers- 
ever,  take  that  place  in  the  promotion  of  tem-  tion  the  solution — namely,  disestablishment  and 
perance  that  it  might  take.  A  Jubilee  address  disendowment— declared  by  the  Free  Church 
to  the  Queen  was  adopted,  and  a  day  of  to  be  necessary,  must  be  regarded  as  totally 
thanksgiving  for  the  prosperous  continuance  of  nnfitted  to  promote  a  worthy,  intelligent,  and 
Her  Majesty *s  reign  was  appointed.  The  As-  harmonious  settlement  of  the  subject.  The 
sembly  decided  to  send  a  delegate  to  attend  Assembly  further  declared  on  the  direct  ques- 
the  jubilee  celebration  of  the  Belgian  Presby-  tion  of  disestablishment  that,  ^*  continuing  to 
terian  Church.  adhere  to  the  grounds  of  separation  from  the 

DL  tnt  ClivrA  «f  SMtfawd* — ^The  statistical  state  which  were  embodied  in  the  disruption 

reiK)rts  made  to  the  General  Assembly  showed  of  1848,  and  impressed  with  the  strong  and 

that  there  were  in  this  Church  1,019  regular  various  public  grounds  which  point  to  dises- 

charges,  of  which  100  were  collegiate,  with  16  tablishment  as  the  only  solution  of  the  Scottish 

professorships  and  1,144  ministers.    The  num-  Church  question,  it  resolves  again  to  petition 

ber  of  members  had  increased  by  778  during  in  favor  of  disendowment  and  disestablishment 

the  year,  and  was  now  831,242.  in  Scotland."    The  committee  on  federal  rela- 

The  total  income  of  the  Church  for  the  year,  tions  between  the  Free  Church  and  the  Pres- 

exclusive  of  the  widows'  and  orphans*  schemes,  by  terian  Church  in  England  reported  favoring 

bad  been  £564,442,  showing  a  decrease  of  £29,-  such  arrangements  as  should  make  ordained 

607.    The  whole  amount  of  the  widows*  fund  ministers  of  the  latter  Church  open  to  calls  on 

was  £249,114,  and  the  amount  of  the  orphans'  the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  Free  Church, 

fund  £65,115.    There  were  upon  these  funds  and  attendance  at  a  divinity  hall  of  the  Eng- 

232  widows  entitled  to  £46  a  year  each,  129  li^h  Presbyterian  Church  to  be  held  equivalent 

children  entitled  to  £24  each,  and  12  receiving  to  attendance  at  a  Free  Church  college;  and 

£86  each.    The  year's  contributions  to  the  Sus-  that  in   missionary  operations  each  Church 

tentation  fund  had  been  £172,125.    Eight  bun-  should  conduct  its  own  work,  but  aim  at  com- 

dred  and  seven  ministers  were  receiving  the  bined  efforts  in  regard  to  the  same  missionary 

equal  dividend.    The  Chnrch  Extension  Build-  enterprise.    The  Assembly  approved  of  this 

ing  fund  had  made  grants  of  £4,011  for  build-  report,  declared  it  desirable  to  federate  with 

ing,  rebuilding,  and  enlargement  to  17  churches,  the  English  Church  as  recommended,  and  or- 

and  had  on  hand  for  future  distribution  a  little  dered  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an 

less  than  £80,000.    The  expenditure  of  the  overture  on  the  subject  for  submission  to  the 

Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  fund  had  exceeded  presbyteries,  and  to  communicate  with  the 

the  income  by  £2,000.    The  whole  amonnt  ob-  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.    A  measure 

tained  by  the  ten  collections  appointed  to  be  was  approved  giving  to  the  presbyteries  the 

made  throughout  the  Church  by  the  last  As-  power,  in  case  of  continued  mefiSciency  of  a 

sembly  was  £17,931.    The  gross  income  for  minister,  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  tie ;  and  mak- 

the  year  for  foreign  missions  had  been  £81,538.  ing  five  years,  instead  of  three,  the  period  for 
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visitation  of  congregations.  A  committee  ap-  missionary  from  China,  was  chosen  moderator, 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  mem-  Reports  were  presented  from  the  committees 
bers  of  non* established  charches  in  country  on  the  Churches  relation  to  the  Confession  of 
districts,  reported  that  some  instances  of  at-  Faith  and  on  public  worship.  The  former 
tempts  prejudicial  to  such  churches  had  come  committee,  not  being  prepared  to  make  a  final 
to  their  knowledge,  while  many  church  sessions  report,  was  continued,  and  instructed  to  pro- 
had  represented  that  they  had  no  difficulties  of  ceed  with  the  Compendium  of  Doctrine  and  to 
the  kind  to  encounter.  consider  the  legal  bearing  of  the  declaratory 

X.  PnitedPresbyteriaiiChirehofSetflaiid. — The  statement.  The  Committee  on  Public  Wor- 
Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  ship  reported  progress  in  the  work  of  ezamin- 
Scotland  met  May  2.  The  Rev.  John  B.  ing  the  **  Westminster  Directory  "  and  of  deter- 
Smith,  of  Greenock,  was  chosen  moderator,  mining  what  abridgments  and  modifications 
The  statistical  reports  showed  increase  in  the  were  needed  to  adapt  it  to  the  condition  and 
number  of  baptisms  and  of  members,  although  wants  of  the  Church  at  the  present  day,  and 
the  increase  in  the  latter  item  was  less  than  it  was  continued.  The  Home  Mission  Committee 
had  been  in  the  two  previous  years — and  im-  reported  growth  in  the  northern  presbyteries, 
provement  in  the  financial  condition.  The  A  proposal  to  ordain  missionaries  for  home 
capital  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  fund  work  was  remitted  back  to  the  committee,  and 
was  returned  at  £48,399,  with  an  excess  of  ex-  it  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  spiritual 
penditure  over  income  during  the  year  of  needs  of  the  classes  who  habitually  absent 
£4r39.  Complaints  beiug  made  of  want  of  themselves  from  public  worship.  Favorable 
caution  in  the  administration  of  the  fund,  the  reports  were  made  of  the  foreign  missions  in 
Home  Mission  Board  was  requested  to  consider  China  and  in  India.  In  China  there  were  re- 
whet  her  the  rules  regulating  the  admission  of  turned  16  ordained,  6  medical,  and  8  woman 
annuitants  required  amendment.  The  report  missionaries,  84  native  evangelists,  46  stu- 
of  the  stipend  augmentation  fund  showed  a  dents,  100  mission  stations,  and  8,558  commu- 
slight  decrease  in  income.  nioants;  and  840  adult  members  had  been  add- 

The  Committee  on  Temperance  and  Morals  ed  during  the  year.  A  ^*  dutiful  address  "  was 
was  directed  to  open  communication  with  adopted  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen  on  the 
other  churches  in  order  to  secure  harmony  and  occasion  of  her  Jubilee,  in  which  mention  was 
co-operation.  The  Synod  declared  itself  in  made  of  the  ^^  immense  development  of  relig- 
favor  of  the  Local  Option  bill  then  before  Par-  ious  and  philanthropic  activity  "  that  had 
liament,  and  decided  to  address  a  memorial  to  taken  place  during  her  reign.  During  the  dis- 
the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  drink-  cussion  of  this  paper,  satisfaction  was  ex- 
traffic  in  India  and  its  rapid  development  in  pressed  that  her  Majesty  had  continued  to 
Africa.  The  Ecclesiastical  Assessment  (Scot-  show  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  simple 
land)  Bill  was  disapproved  of.  A  proposal  to  worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  During 
permit  a  session  to  elect  as  its  representative  her  reign,  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  had 
in  the  higher  courts  of  the  Church  an  acting  grown  about  sevenfold.  The  churches  were 
member  of  another  session,  concerning  which  recommended  to  hold  a  special  service  on  *^  Jn- 
the  presbyteries  and  sessions,  had  expressed  bilee  day,'' June  21st.  Overtures  were  adopt- 
considerable  diversities  of  opinion,  was  remit-  ed  on  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as 
ted.  A  report  bearing  on  the  supervision  of  well  as  petitions  against  the  Marriages  Bill  and 
the  Church's  work  and  the  tenure  of  the  pas-  the  opium-traffic,  and  in  favor  of  the  Sunday 
torate  was  laid  over  for  another  year.  The  closing  of  public-houses.  Six  delegates  were 
subject  of  the  orgauization  of  a  fund  for  the  appointed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Presby- 
widows  and  orphans  of  ministers  was  remitted  terian  Alliance  to  be  held  in  London  in  1888. 
to  the  committee  having  it  in  charge,  with  in-  Upon  the  report  that  the  temperance  societies 
structions  to  consider  if  the  proposed  scheme  ofthe  Church  comprised  23,884  members,gratifi- 
could  not  be  grafted  upon  some  of  the  already  cation  was  expressed  at  the  measure  of  interest 
existing  friendly  societies  of  the  Church.  A  taken  by  the  Church  in  this  work.  In  view  of 
report  on  the  formation  of  guilds  for  the  young  the  proposals  for  a  settlement  of  a  contending 
of  both  sexes  was  left  to  lie  on  the  table  for  claim  with  the  Congregationalists  for  the  po&* 
another  year.  An  address  was  ordered  draft-  session  of  a  church  in  Tooting,  it  was  resolved 
ed  to  the  Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  Jubilee,  that  all  such  cases  be  submitted  in  future  to 

XI.  Presbyterian  ChvrA  In  Englaml.— The  fol-  arbitration. 

lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this       XII.  Presbyterltn  ChirA  in  Iicltiid. — ^The  sta- 

Church  for  1887:  Number  of  congregations,  tistical  summaries  of  this  Church,  as  presented 

286  ;  of  communicants,  61,781 ;  number  of  Eit-  to  the  General  Assembly  in  June,  showed  that 

tings  in  churches,  146.742;  number  of  pupils  the  number  of  families  in  connection  with  the 

in  Sabbath-schools,  75,794;  of  teachers  m  the  congregations  had  increased  by  528;  of  com- 

same,  7,210;  total  income  of  the  Church  for  municants,  by  645;  of  stipend-payers,  by  585; 

the  year,  £206,588.  '  of  Sabbath-school  teachers,  by  142 ;   and  of 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  pupils  in  Sabbath-schools,  by  1,074. 
England  met  in  Manchester  April  24.     The       The  number  of  Sabbath-schools  was  now 

Kev.  William  Sutherland  Swanson,  a  returned  1,107,  with  8,939  teachers,  and  101,280  pupils. 
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The  contribatioDS  from  these  schools  for  the  body,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  the 
year  amounted  to  £2,951.  The  total  congrega-  organic  unity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
tional  income  for  the  year  was  £159,550,  or  throushoub  the  Australian  colonies.  At  its 
£2,721  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  second  meeting,  held  in  1887,  steps  were  taken 
commutation  trustees  returned  a  capital  account  to  perfect  the  machinery  for  federal  action, 
of  £587,735,  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  A  scheme  was  advanced  for  the  common  train- 
The  income  for  Foreign  Missions  had  been  ing  and  uniform  examination  of  theological 
£12,728,  showing  an  increase  of  £700.  The  candidates;  and  additional  measures  were  in- 
Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers^  fund  secured  a  re-  stituted  for  securing  a  uniform  directory  of 
tiring  allowance  of  £100  to  each  minister.  worship,  with  a  view  as  was  understood,  not 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  Belfast  June  of  destroying  individual  liberty  in  the  conduct 
6.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Orr  was  chosen  moderator,  of  public  worship,  but  of  protecting  the  order 
The  business  transacted  was  chiefly  of  a  ron-  of  worship  from  undue  caprice, 
tine  character,  without  questions  to  excite  act-  RISOH  SEIOEH*  Prison  reform  during  the 
ive  discussion.  The  *^  Revised  Book  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  almost  en- 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  Church  tirely  experimental ;  and  it  is  only  within  the 
and  Directory  for  the  Administration  of  Ordi-  past  decade  that  the  science  of  penology  has 
nances  ^'  was  adopted.  The  subject  of  raffling  shaped  for  itself  a  body  of  principles  and  pre- 
at  bazaars,  wliich  was  brought  up  in  the  report  cepts  that  are  likely  to  be  permanent.  Prior 
on  the  State  of  Religion  and  Evangelization,  to  the  enunciation  of  the  indeterminate-sen - 
was  referred  to  a  committee  for  consideration,  tence  principle  by  the  Hon.  Frederick  Hill  and 
The  erection  of  a  Victoria  Jubilee  Assembly  its  modified  application  in  the  prisons  of  Ire- 
Hall  was  decided  upon.  Deputies  were  ap-  land  under  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  with  its  more 
pointed  to  attend  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  complete  realization  in  the  New  York  State 
and  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Presby-  Reformatory,  the  protection  of  society  by 
terianism  in  America.  mere  incarceration  of  law-breakers  was  the 

JUL  Webh  CalvlBlsttc  Methodists. — Statistics  of  dominant  idea  of  most  of  the  prison  systems, 

this  Church  were  presented  to  the  General  As-  Prison  discipline,  from  the  earliest  records  to 

sembly,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary :  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  had  in 

Number  of  congregations,  1,224;  of  ministers,  it  the  following  principles :  1.  Retribution  for 

619  ordained,  and  870  not  ordained ;  of  dea-  izyury  done  to  society.    2.  Protection  to  so- 

cons,  4,505 ;  of  communicants,  128,401 ;  of  ad-  ciety  by  incarceration  or  banishment  or  death, 

herents,  278,030;  of  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  8.  Protection  to  society  by  deterrent  example 

28,898;  of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  186,740;  of  punishments.     The   practical  working  of 

amount  of  contributions  during  the  year,  £172,-  these  principles  resulted  in  such  a  state  of  the 

012.     The  amount  contributed  for  missions  prisons  as  called  forth  the   labors  of  Jobn 

was  £6,080.    Of  1,252  chapels  belonging  to  the  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry  in  England,  and  of 

connection,  652  were  freehold  and  600  lease-  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Alleviation  of 

hold.    The  General  Assembly  met  in  Liver-  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  in  America, 

pool  in  May.    Rev.  Owen  Thomas,  D.  D.,  was  The  malefactor  was  regarded  as  an  enemy  of 

chosen  moderator.    Gains  of  863  members  and  society,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  mete  out  to 

827  adherents  were  reported  in  the  English  him  a  degree  of  retributive  justice  such  as 

churches.     The  subiect  of  dealing  with  the  should  make  him  suffer  for  the  injury  he  had 

chapel  debts,  which  had  grown  from  £202,000  done,  not  with  a  view  to  the  uplifting  of  the 

in  1871  to  £325,000,  was  referred  to  the  pro-  culprit,  but  to  infiict  punishment  for  the  sake 

viucial  synods.     A  proposition  for  the  union  of  of  the  pain — to  get  the  criminal  out  of  sight, 

the  colleges  at  Bala  and  Trevecca  was  relegated  out   of  the   temporary  possibility  of   doing 

to  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  harm ;  to  make  the  pain  of  his  punishment  a 

question  of  union  between  the  two  provinces  popularly  recognized  sequence  of  his  wrong- 

of  Wales.     The  object  of  the  Intermediate  domg.     The  practical  result  was,  that  men 

.Education  Bill  recently  introduced  into  Parlia-  were  treated  in  prison  as  outcasts,  were  re- 

ment  was  commended,  but  the  bill  was  declared  turned  to  society  with  enmity  in  their  hearts, 

**  both  inadequate  and  unsuitable  to  the  require-  unfitted  to  cope  with  the  forces  of  society, 

ments  of  the  principality.*^  branded  as  criminals,  and  at  the  same  time  the 

XIV.  Mgtnal  SeccsslM  Chuch  of  Scodud* — At  principle  of  deterrence  was  found  to  be  almost 

the  meeting  of  the  Synod,  a  committee  was  wholly  inoperative  either  upon  the  imprisoned 

appointed  to   consider  the  condition  of  the  malefactor  or  the  class  from  which  he  came. 

Church  and  report  to  the  next  meeting.    The  It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  present 

mover  of  the  motion  for  appointing  the  com-  century  that  better  statistics  made  the  world 

mittee  said  that,  if  affairs  continued  to  go  on  as  aware  how  little  had  been  accomplished  by  the 

they  had  been  going,  there  would  be  great  prevailing  prison  systems.     The  great  work 

danger  ot  the  Church  losing  its  identity.    The  of  Beccaria  on  '*  Crimes  and  Punishments  ^^ 

present  number  of  members  was  shown  by  the  (1764)  laid  down  principles  that  at  once  ar- 

reports  to  be  only  3,475.  rested  the  respectful  attention  of  social  scien- 

X¥.  Federal  kmmMj  of  Aastralia. — The  Pres-  tists.    But  there  were  at  that  time  no  general 

byterian  Federal  Assembly  of  Australia  is  a  statistics  and  no  collated  information.    There 
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came  afterward  the  pablished  works  of  John  their  places  as  self-sQpporting  and  self-respect- 
Howard,  whose  philanthropic  labors  found  ing  members  of  society,  while  criminals  were 
their  best  fruitage  in  the  information  that  he  released  on  the  expiration  of  time-sentences 
collected  and  arranged.  But  Howard^s  sug-  who  were  as  much  members  of  the  criminal 
gestions  only  pointed  to  a  remedy  in  external  class  as  they  were  on  the  first  day  of  their  in- 
conditions,  to  greater  cleanliness  and  better  ciirceration.  The  remedy  for  this  condition  of 
ventilation,  to  the  better  classification  of  things,  as  suggested  by  Frederick  Hill,  was  to 
criminals,  and  to  the  abolishment  of  fees  for  transfer  the  decision  as  to  the  length  of  sentence 
jail-delivery.  His  work  called  the  attention  from  the  court  to  the  managers  and  keepers  of 
of  European  governments  to  the  condition  of  the  prisons — the  duration  of  the  sentence  to 
prisons,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  depend  on  the  evidences  given  by  the  prisoner 
century  more  information  as  to  the  actual  of  his  ability  and  intention  to  earn  an  honest 
state  of  the  prisons  was  gathered  than  during  living  and  lead  a  law-abiding  life.  The  mo- 
the  whole  preceding  history  of  the  world,  ment  the  indefinite  -  sentence  principle  was 
The  writings  of  the  Flon.  Matthew  Davenport  broached,  a  storm  of  discussion  arose  as  to 
Hill,  the  masterly  reports  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  whether  the  primary  end  of  pnnishment  was 
Hill,  and  the  works  of  Buxton  in  England,  the  reformation  of  the  crimintd  or  the  protec- 
with  the  works  of  Livingston  and  Dr.  Francis  tion  of  society.  Until  the  experiment  was  tried, 
Lieber  in  America,  of  Wichem  in  Germany,  of  purely  reformatory  prisons  conducted  on  the 
and  of  De  Tooqneville  in  France,  all  showed  graded  and  indefinite-sentence  plan,  there  were 
an  intelligent  view  of  the  real  prison  question,  no  data  to  prove  what  has  since  been  most 
Each  suggested  some  new  and  radical  change,  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the  highest  protec- 
The  solitary  system  had  been  tried,  and  the  tion  to  society  was  effected  by  the  largest 
severities  of  entire  and  idle  isolation  had  been  reformation  of  criminals.  In  "  The  State  of 
found  wanting  in  efficiency  and  productive  of  the  Prisons,^'  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  a  view 
grave  evils.  Transportation  had  been  tried  for  of  this  discussion  is  afforded  in  the  following 
more  than  a  century,  and  its  evib  were  be-  words :  ^^  Archbishop  Whately  entered  the  dis- 
coming  more  apparent.  Then  the  key-note  ctission,  saying :  '  We  can  not  admit  that  the 
of  the  most  conspicuous  reform  known  to  reformation  of  the  convict  is  an  essential  part 
practical  penology  was  struck  in  an  utterance  of  of  punishment ;  it  may  bo  Joined  to  it  inci- 
the  Hon.  Frederick  Hill,  Inspector  of  the  Scot-  dentally,  but  can  not  belong  essentially  and 
tish  Prisons.  He  boldly  declared  himself  for  necessarily  to  a  penal  system/  Abstractly, 
the  principle  of  indefinite  or  indeterminate  this  may  be  true;  but  prison  discipline  is  a 
sentences.  The  sentence  that  Pope  Clement  very  concrete  thing.  The  real  question  is, 
XI  had  written  over  the  door  of  the  Roman  What  class  of  agencies  —  the  reformatory  or 
prison  of  St.  Michele,  ^*  Parum  est  improhus  the  deterrent — will  be  found  most  effective  in 
coercere  pcsnd,  nisi  honoi  efficias  disciplina"  preventing  crime,  and  so  in  protecting  socie- 
was  becoming  a  generally  recognized  axiom  of  ty  ?  Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston  jail,  maintained  with 
penology,  but  so  firmly  were  the  old  methods  earnestness  that  reformation  is  a  more  essen- 
of  treatment  grounded  in  custom  that  it  had  tial  element  than  even  punishment,  in  any  sys- 
little  practical  application.  When  the  attempt  tern  directed  to  these  ends.  He  looked  upon 
was  made  to  apply  it,  it  was  found  to  be  in-  the  mass  of  prisoners  as  (to  use  his  own  phrase) 
consistent  with  existing  systems.  The  length  *•  incidental  offenders,^  men  who  broke  the  law 
of  sentence  having  been  determined  by  the  on  sudden  impulse,  and  generally  as  the  effect 
court,  there  was  no  incentive  to  improve-  of  drink-.  These  incipient  criminals  he  con- 
ment  in  the  possibility  of  an  earlier  liberation,  sidered  the  very  men  whom  it  was  most  pos- 
The  retributive  idea  being  dominant  in  the  old  sible  to  reform  through  a  firm  but  kindly  dis- 
system,  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  make  an  cipline,  and  especially  through  the  regenerative 
incentive  by  the  introduction  of  any  special  and  purifying  influences  of  religion.  The  real 
privileges  that  would  ameliorate  the  condition  problem  (he  contended)  was  to  devise  some 
of  the  prisoner.  method  of  treatment  that  would  combine  de- 
Statistics  show  that  by  the  old  system  the  terrenoe  and  moral  amendment,  pnnishment 
primary  object  of  imprisonment,  protection  of  and  reformation ;  always,  however,  in  view  of 
society,  was  not  efficiently  promoted.  It  was  the  protection  of  society  through  the  prevention 
found,  moreover,  that  the  deterrent  influences  of  crime.  This  is  the  view  now  generally  held 
of  severe  punishments  had  been  vastly  overrat-  by  the  soundest  students  of  penitentiary  sci- 
ed.  In  spite  of  the  vast  machinery  of  criminal  ence.'"  The  reformation  of  the  offender  as  a 
courts,  prisons,  capital  punishments,  and  police  protection  to  society  is  now  the  aim  of  the 
organization,  the  world^s  criminal  class  was  best  penal  systems.  To  keep  him  a  ward  of 
increasing.  The  rotation  of  prisoners  in  the  the  State  till  such  reformation  has  taken  place, 
prisons  was  noted.  It  came  to  be  a  popular  and  to  release  him  as  soon  as  it  has  taken 
adage,  ^^  Once  a  criminal,  always  a  criminal.^^  place,  is  the  practical  problem  involved.  The 
There  seemed  to  be  something  radically  wrong  solution  of  this  problem  has  occupied  the  at- 
in  the  whole  system  of  penal  procedure.  By  tention  of  the  master  minds  of  penological  sci- 
the  system  of  time-sentences,  men  were  kept  in  ence.  No  one  has  perhaps  done  more  toward 
the  prisons  long  after  they  were  fitted  to  take  this  end  than  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  who  devised 
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and  organized  the  Irish  penitentiarj  system.        The  advantages  derived  from  making  the  re- 

This  system,  sometimes  called  the  Crofton  Sys-  lease  conditional  upon  hehavior  are  so  patent 

tern  and  sometimes  the  Irish  System,  has  three  that  in  some  modification  the  plan  has  l)een 

stages :  1.  A  penal  stage  of  cellular  separation  adopted   in   all  civilized  countries.     In  the 

continuing  eight  months,  which  may  he  pro-  United  States  the  principle  finds  recognition  in 

longed  to  nine  months  hy  misconduct.    2.  A  what  is  known   as   the  commutation   plan, 

reformatory  stage,  where  the  progressive  prin-  Commutation  laws  are  on  the  statute-hooks  of 

ciple  comes  into  play,  of  unequal  duration  ao-  nearly  all  the  States.    By  these  the  prisoner 

cording  to  lengtb  of  sentence.    8.  A  proha-  earns  a  diminution  of  his  sentence  hy  good  he- 

tionary  stage  to  verify  the  reformatory  action  havior.    The  managers  of  prisons  are  unani- 

of  the  preceding  discipline.   4.  A  stage  of  con-  mous  in  their  testimony  of  the  good  efiect  of 

ditional  liberation,  on  the  tioket-of-leave  plan ;  these  laws.    The  lesson  learned  from  this  par- 

the  convict,  though  at  large,  still  remaimng  a  tid  application  of  the  indeterminate-sentence 

ward  of  the  state  and  sutject  to  the  friendly  principle  has  prompted  another  step  in  practi- 

snrveillance  of  the  police.    Dr.  Wines,  in  de-  cal  penology,  in  the  establishment  of  the  State 

scribing  the  Orofbon  system,  says :  *^  It  may  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  a  prison  for  fel- 

be  shortly  defined  as  an  adult  reformatory,  in  ons  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  under 

which,  through  moral  agencies,  the  will  of  the  their  first  sentence.     Here  the  indeterminate 

prisoner  is  brought  into  accord  with  the  will  sentence  is  still  further  applied,  and  no  limit  is 

of  the  keeper,  and  held  there  so  long  that  vir-  fixed  to  the  sentence  other  than  that  fixed  hy 

tne  becomes  a  habit."    After  visiting  one  de-  the  maximum  term  of  the  statute-book.    The 

partment  of  the  Irish  system,  the  same  author  burglar  may  earn  his  way  to  respectability  in 

says :  *^  The  progress  towarcl  liberation  is  the  one  year  or  he  may  remain  twenty  years  un- 

great  force,  but  there  are  other  manifold  mo-  der  the  discipline  of  the  prison.    The  Elmira 

tives  besides  to  exertion,  self-contrcil,  and  self-  Reformatory  was  established  in  1877,  and  was 

conquest.     With  every  advance  there  is  an  for  five  years  regarded  as  an  experiment.    It 

increase  of  privilege,  of  gratuity,  of  liberty,  is  now  regarded  as  a  success.    In  addition  to 

The  great  point  is,  to  induce  the  prisoner  to  an  indeterminate  period  of  incarceration,  there 

become  an  agent  in  his  own  reformation."  is  a  period  of  conditional  liberation  called  the 

The  result  of  the  Irish  system  was  so  satisfao-  parole  period.    The  prisoner,  on  the  decision 

tory  that  its  principles  have  come  to  be  the  of  the  warden  and  managers,  is  allowed  to  go 

dominant  force  in  all  the  British  prisons.    In  out  into  the  world  to  test  his  ability  to  make 

a  report  on  the  English  prisons,  made  by  a  his  own  way  in  an  honest  life.    He  is  still  a 

committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  ward  of  the  State,  and  may  remain  so  during 

York,  we  learn  that  the  principal  character-  the  maximum  term  that  the  statute  imposes 

istios  of  the  system  in  vogue  are :  1.  The  grad-  for  his  crime  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  his  ref- 

ual  progress  made  in  the  disuse  of  short  terms  ormation.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gives 

of  imprisonment.    2.  The  thorough  classifica-  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  complete  o|iange  of 

tion  of  convicts  under  penal  sentence.    S.  The  life,  he  may  at  any  time  receive  his  absolute 

public  -  account   system  of  labor    on  public  release  at  the  hands  of  the  managers.    The 

work.    4.  The  rules  of  civil-service  selection  claim  is  made  by  the  managers  of  the  reform- 

and  protection,  rigidly  applied  to  prison  offi-  atory  that  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  those 

cers.    5.  The  supervision  of  the  prisons  by  the  who  enter  the  institution  give  satisfactory  evi- 

Govemment  and  by  local  authorities.   By  three  dences  of  reformation.    This  is  a  larger  claim 

similar  acts  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1877,  all  than  has  ever  been  made  under  the  old  system 

the  prisons  of  the  kingdom  came  under  the  of  penal  discipline.    The  results  of  the  Elmira 

supervision  of  the  Home  OfiSce ;  but  special  system  have  been  so  startling  that  other  States 

supervisory  powers  are  vested  in  the  local  have  regarded  them  with  doubt,  and  have  sent 

authorities,  in  so  far  as  local  prisons  are  con-  commissions  to  verify  them.    Massachusetts, 

cemed.    This  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  bor-  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  have  already  estab- 

ough  prison  Byi^tem.    The  convict  prisons  have  li^hed  similar  reformatory  prisons,  and  other 

not  to  any  great  degree  been  affected  by  the  States  are  preparing  to  follow.    The  Elmira 

law  of  1877,  having  previously  been  mfider  the  Reformatory  has  been  from  its  establishment 

charge  of  the  Home  Ofilce.    The  result  of  this  under  the  charge  of  Z.  R.  Brockway,  who  had 

centralization  and  the  erection  of  «  system  earned  a  prominent  place  as  a  practical  penolo- 

looking  first  to  the  protection  of  society  by  the  gist  before  he  was  called  to  this  special  work, 
reformation  of  the  criminal,  has  been  most  in-       The  tendency  during  the  last  Quarter  of  a 

stmctive.    In  a  recent  work  by  Sir  Edmund  century  in  all  matters  of  prison  aisotpline  in 

F.  Dn  Cane,  Chairman  of  Directors  of  Convict  civilized  countries  is  to  a  more  complete  or- 

Prisons,   we  find  that,  notwithstanding   the  ganization  and  centralization  of  authority.   The 

steady  increase  in  the  population  of  England  jail  system  in  the  United  States,  and  all  looal- 

and  Wales,  there  was  an  artual  decrease  in  the  prison  systems  elsewhere,  have  been  universally 

number  of  criminals  sentenced.     And  from  condemned  in  all  councils  of  penology.    In 

statistics  obtained  elsewheve  it  is  shown  that  England  the  borough  prisons  have  been  abol- 

the  ratio  of  prisoners  to  the  population  of  the  ished,  and  in  France  the  departmental  prisons 

entire  kingdom  is  steadily  decreasing.  of  all  classes  are  now  little  more  than  prisons 
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for  detention  of  witnesses  and  those  awaiting  ment  are  sent  to  various  State-prisons  or  conn- 
trial.  In  Austria,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Italy,  ty  penitentiaries  where  contracts  have  been 
the  cellular  system  of  imprisonment  prevaik,  made  for  their  care.  This  plan  has  been  con- 
but  with  considerable  modification.  In  Russia  demned  by  the  National  Prison  Association, 
the  newer  prisons,  under  the  intelligent  direo-  and  efforts  have  been  unsuccessfully  made  to 
tion  of  Count  Sollnhab,  were  built  on  the  sepa-  establish  one  or  more  prisons  for  United  States 
rate-cell  plan,  with  the  intention  of  workmg  prisoners.  The  agitation  for  a  more  unified 
certain  classes  of  prisoners  together.  Under  system  of  prisons  in  the  United  States  has  been 
the  present  direction  of  M.  Galkine-Wroskoi  continuous  since  1885,  and  much  has  been  ac- 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  form  a  complete  complislied  in  this  direction  through  the  efforts 
system  of  such  prisons  for  all  classes  of  prison-  of  volunteer  prison  associations, 
ers.  The  improvements  in  Russian  prisons  Prison  isBMlatiiHH. — Volunteer  associations 
and  in  the  prison-stations  of  Siberia  has  been  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners, 
very  marked  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  for  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  and  for 
and  the  Government  has  shown  a  hearty  de-  assistance  of  discharged  prisoners,  have  exer- 
sire  to  effect  a  complete  reform.  In  Spain,  cised  great  influence  in  promoting  prison  re- 
through  the  efforts  of  Donna  Ooncepcion  form.  They  exist  in  France,  England,  Ireland, 
d^Arefial  and  her  colaborers,  there  has  been  a  Scotland,  Belguim,  Spain,  Germany,  the  United 
complete  expose  of  the  atrodoas  system  of  States,  and  other  countries.  In  several  cases 
contracting  out  the  prisons.  They  have  been  they  have  been  granted  powers  of  inspection 
greatly  improved,  the  congregate  system  pre-  and  supervision  by  the  Government,  and  have 
vailing.  In  Italy  the  new  prisons  are  among  thus  become  a  part  of  the  system  for  the  caro 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  through  the  efforts  of  criminal  and  delinquent  classes.  The  oldest 
of  Signer  Beltrani-Scalia,  late  Director  of  association  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
Prisons,  a  new  model  prison  has  been  built  on  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  is  the  Penn- 
the  site  of  the  ancient  prison  of  Regina  Cosll,  sylvania  Prison  Society,  organized  as  ^^  The 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  latest  develop-  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Misei^ 
ments  of  penologicaJ  science.  In  Germany,  in  ies  of  Public  Prisons."  It  has  recently  cele- 
Switzerland,  in  Denmark,  and  in  Brazil,  a  brated  its  centennial.  Similar  organizations 
strong  effort  is  made  to  carry  out  a  progressive  have  been  long  established  in  the  older  States, 
and  classified  system.  In  the  United  States  notably  in  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  New 
prevails  what  is  known  as  the  Auburn  system  York.  In  1872,  through  the  efforts  of  E.  C. 
— cellular  separation  by  night  and  on  Sunday,  Wmes,  then  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
and  association  during  the  working  hours  of  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  the  National 
the  day.  The  one  exception  to  this  is  the  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States  was 
solitary-cellular  system  as  shown  at  the  East-  organized.  It  was  designed  to  harmonize  all 
em  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  the  the  elements  of  prison  reform  in  the  country, 
prisoners  are  supposed  to  be  kept  in  complete  and  was  doing  much  in  that  direction  when  Dr. 
isolation,  working  in  their  cells,  and  never  Wines  died  in  1879.  Before  his  death  the  Na- 
leaving  them  until  the  term  of  their  imprison-  tional  Prison  Association  had  brought  about  an 
ment  expires.  As  there  is  a  much  larger  nura-  organization  of  the  International  Prison  Com- 
ber of  prisoners  in  this  prison  than  of  cells,  mission,  made  up  of  delegates  from  several  of 
the  system  can  not  be  carried  out  perfectly ;  the  most  important  governments  of  the  world, 
but  this  prison  is  generally  regarded  as  typical  This  organization  grew  directly  out  of  the  In- 
of  the  solitary-cellular  plan.  In  the  Southern  ternational  Prison  Congress  at  London  in  1872. 
States,  the  peculiar  conditions  resulting  from  It  is  the  body  under  which  two  International 
the  late  war  made  the  establishment  of  con-  Prison  Confesses  have  since  been  held — ^thatof 
vict- camps  a  necessity.  There  were  no  pris-  Stockholm  m  1878,  and  that  of  Rome  in  1886. 
ons,  and  the  States  were  too  poor  to  build  It  is  now  making  arrangements  for  the  fourth 
prisons.  Stockades  were  made,  huts  were  Prison  Congress,  to  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg, 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  mines,  railroads,  or  Russia,  in  1890.  At  the  last  Prison  Congress, 
other  similar  works,  and  the  convicts  hired  to  at  Rome,  the  members  numbered  234,  of  whom 
contractors,  who  virtually  assumed  complete  about  one  third  were  official  delegates,  ap- 
control  of  them.  Very  great  abuses  grew  up  pointed  to  represent  their  governments.  The 
under  this  system,  which  have  become  known  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United 
through  official  reports  and  through  investiga-  States  was  reorganized  at  Saratoga  in  1885, 
tions  made  by  individuols.  Several  of  the  with  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  ex- President  of  the 
Southern  States  are  now  building  prisons,  and  United  States,  at  its  head.  It  has  held  con- 
all  of  them  are  taking  measures  to  remedy  the  gresses  in  Saratoga,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  and  To- 
evils  that  have  been  pointed  out.  ronto  (Canada).  These  have  been  the  largest 
The  United  States  Government  has  no  prisons  prison-reform  meetings  ever  known,  and  have 
of  its  own,  with  the  exception  of  the  Military  done  much  to  unify  the  various  plans  of  prison 
Prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  It  has  discipline  in  North  America.  The  National 
several  jails  at  its  military  posts,  all  of  which  Prison  Association  is  in  full  affiliation  and  cor- 
are  in  wretched  condition.  Those  convicted  respondenee  with  the  principal  prison  associa- 
for  offenses  against  the  United  States  Govern-  tions  of  the  world,  and  valuable  reports  and 
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docnments  have  been  published.  There  are  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  foarteen  prison 
associations  or  prisoners*  aid  a880oiatii>n9,  and 
in  the  whole  world  the  number  exceeds  two 
hundred. 

PROPHETIC  CONFiSENCE.  A  Bible  and  Pro- 
phetic Conference  was  held  in  Chicago,  111., 
from  November  16  to  21, 1886.  It  was  the  sec- 
ond meeting  of  the  kind  that  has  been  held,  the 
first  one  having  met  in  New  York  city  in  1878. 
The  call  for  the  present  conference  was  signed 
by  more  than  two  hundred  ministers,  and  va- 
rious denominations  were  represented  among 
those  who  participated  in  its  proceedings.  The 
conference  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  pa- 
pers and  discussions  upon  topics  connected 
with  the  prophecies  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  Papers  were  read 
on  **  The  Return  of  the  Lord,  Literid,  Personal, 
Visible,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodwin;  "The 
Second  Coming  to  be  premillennial,"  by  Prof 
E.  F.  Stroeter;  "  Premillennial  Motives  to 
Evangelism,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pearson ; 
*'  Objections  to  the  Doctine  of  Christ^s  Premil- 
lennial Coming  answered,"  by  Elder  J.  M. 
Orrock ;  "  The  Times  of  the  Gentiles,"  by  Dr. 
George  8.  Bisliop ;  **  Christ's  Prophecies,"  by 
Prof.  Lumniis;  "The  Fullness  of  the  Gen- 
tiles," by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Erdman ;  "  Spiritu- 
alism, Ritualism,  and  Theosophy,*'  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon ;  "  The  Practical  Influence 
and  Power  of  "  Chriat^s  Second  Coming,"  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Kennedy  ;  "  Judgments  and 
Rewards,"  by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Parsons; 
"Eschatology,  as  taught  by  our  Lord,"  by 
Prof.  D.  C.  Marquis ;  "  Contending  earnestly  for 
the  Faith,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  Erdman ; 
"  The  Antichrist,"  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Moorhead ; 
"The  Judgment."  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Ken- 
dall ;  "  The  Priesthood  of  Christ,"  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Dinwiddle;  ''Prophecy  and  Is- 
rael," by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  West ;  and 
"  Messiah's  Kingly  Glory,"  by  Bishop  W.  R. 
Nicholson.  I^etters  of  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  the  Conference  were  read  from  Mr. 
D wight  L.  Moody,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Ho- 
nar,  Canon  Faussett,  Prof.  Godet,  Prof.  Volck, 
of  Dorpat,  Russia ;  and  Dr.  F.  Delitzsch,  of 
Leipsic.  Prof.  Delitzsch  avowed  himself  a 
chiliast,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  the  glorified 
Christ  will  come  to  the  nnglorified  earth  to 
dwell  a  thousand  years  in  fiesh  and  bloo<l ;  but 
rather  in  the  sense  that  the  saints  will  rule 
with  him  a  thousand  years  from  heaven. 

PKOrasnPAOT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  THE 
CNITED  STATES.  This  Church  has  continued 
its  steady  course  during  the  year  1887.  It 
adheres  to  its  usual  methods,  avoiding  ex- 
citements and  spasmodic  efiTorts,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  fully  alive  to  all  the  great  ques- 
tions that  are  stirring  the  heart  of  Protestant 
Christendom  in  this  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  proposed  enrichment  of 
the  Liturgy,  by  enlarging  and  improving  for 
congregational  use  the  public  services  of  the 
Church,  has  met  with  more  or  less  favor,  while 
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final  settlement  of  debated  and  doubtful  points 
has  been  postponed  to  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  in  1889.  The  sources  of  in- 
formation in  preparing  this  article  are  the 
published  journals  of  conventions,  reports  and 
documents  of  church  societies  and  corpora- 
tions, Pott's  "Church  Almanac,"  and  Whita- 
ker's  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Aluisnac."  The 
following  table  presents  a  summary  of  statis- 
tics of  the  Church. during  1887 : 

DIOCESIS  AKD  MISSIONS. 


DIOCESES. 


Alaboma 

Albany 

Arkansas 

California 

Central  New  Toric  . . 
Centnl  PennsylvaDia 

Chicairo 

ionneciicat , 

Delaware 

East  GsroUoa 

Easton 

Florida 

Fond  da  Lao 

Oeoigla 

Indlima 

Iowa , 

Xansas , 

Kentucky , 

Long  Island 

Loaulana , 

Maine 

Maryland , 

Massachasette , 

Michigan , 

Mllwaakee , 

Minnesota , 


Clergy. 


Mississippi 

Missonn 

Kebraska 

Newark 

New  HampshlTB 
Now  Jersey  .... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio .. 

Tennsylrania . . . 

Pittsburg 

Quincy 

Bbode  Island  . . . 
HouthCarolinn.. 
Southern  Ohio . . 
6| 


lenupssee 

Texas  

Vermcnt 

Vir^ia 

Western  .Michigan.. 
Wefrtero  New  York 
WestYlt^la 


MliSIOIfABT  Jcus- 
DionoKS. 

Oregon 

North  Dakota 

lk>lorado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Bouth  Dakou  

Northern  Texaa 

Western  Texas 

Northern  California  .. 
New  Mexico  and  Ari- 


zona  

Montana 

Washington 

Wyoming  and  Idaho 

West  Africa 

rhlna 

Ja|Nu> 


80 

1X1 

16 

76 

101 

108 

74 

IM 

28 

18 

88 

46 

82 

40 

86 

65 

82 

49 

118 

86 

80 

170 

179 

80 

66 

88 

29 

6U 

40 

91 

87 

1U4 

888 

67 

66 

284 

68 

24 

60 

46 

94 

40 

46 

26 

86 

164 

24 

114 

22 


17 
12 
K^ 

6 

4 
82 
12  i 
14  I 
16 

6 
12 
12 
10 
14 
24 
11 


Tw 


42 

111 
22 
28 

110 
91 
47 

167 
29 
84 
86 
66 
61 
62 
41 
66 
64 
42 
C9 
42 
84 

180 

111 
66 
87 

104 
64 
98 
24 
80 
81 
74 

198 
76 
71 

128 
69 
S8 
42 
CO 
60 
6S 
67 
£8 
61 

181 
27 

110 
27 


27 

48 
62 
7 
2 
76 
21 
41 
21 

21 
24 
16 
17 


B«P- 


489 

1,816 

160 

1,001 

1.681 

1346 

1,484 

2,072 

2C8 

819 

441 

460 

800 

67T 

66S 

696 

268 

478 

2,427 

697 

894 

2.888 

2.690 

1,486 

66S 

1,016 

866 

882 

297 

1,742 

821 

1,064 

6,766 

611 

1,649 

8,918 

1,220 

190 

960 

671 

686 

8S6 

684 

498{ 

8:o 

1,6^6 
427 

1,609 
271 


220 
164 
427 
126 
IM 
698 
191 
205 
811 

106 
16*^ 
188 
176 
97 
106 
847 


Cob. 


Total 8,906  18,200    68,689 


866 

l,r49 

148 

1,002 

1,082 

1,192 

1,166 

98 

263 

186 

888 

886 

466 

499 

616 

187 

466 

1,449 

612 

249 

2,2S1 

1,684 

994 

649 

717 

298 

717 

228 

979 

267 

921 

8,606 

806 

766 

2,1S6 

7t6 

160 

46S 

8S7 

478 

229 

847 

S64 

268 

1,496 

888 

1,264 

227 


184 
bl 

260 
61 
88 

19b 

120 
2 

128 

81 

98 
79 
60 
82 


87 


8^871 


4,662 

16.466 

1.4<6 

6,987 

18,288 

8,648 

10,974 

22,7H4 

2,066 

2,828 

2,768 

8.4  8 

2,988 

4,682 

4,928 

6,948 

2,167 

6^714 

19,17H 

4,446 

2,829 

24,696 

28,4r6 

11,486 

6,481 

7.6-'<6 

2.610 

6,944 

2,4«) 

12,821 

2,686 

10,869 

46,066 

8,(98 

8,761 

82.200 

7,8^8 

2,(186 

8,204 

6,188 

6,198 

8.148 

8.718 

2,978 

8,926 

16.892 

8,H66 

184M6 

2,719 


1,824 

6e8 

2,1A9 

618 

402 

1,628 

IMi 

13i>9 

82ft 

192 
1,0('6 
6fl 
677 
472 
874 
429 
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K^umber  of  dioceses 40     Cash  In  hind  (September,  1686) $20,788  61 

Knmber  of  missionary  Jariidietlons   (including  Oflferings,  legacies,  etc 188^827  1 6 

Africa,  China,  and  Japan) 17     Bpedals 21,78179 

Bishops 68  

Candidates  for  orden 942  Total $175,848  46 

Deaoons  ordained 126  ~             — 

Primta  ordained 100  Expenditares  on  account  of  missSona,  etc,  in  West 

PrlesU  and  deaoons 8,688        Africa,  China,  and  Japan $101.170  88 

Whole  number  of  dergv 8,906     Specials 11,418  06 

Whole  number  of  parisnes  (abont) 8.200     Salaries,  rent,  printing,  etc 18,281  21 

Baptisms,  infant 41,008     Balance  in  hand 44,074  88 

Baptisms,  adult 0,970  

Baptisms,  not  specified 1,707  Total $176,848  4« 

Total 68,680  rt-i           .     .                      ^       ^^        •           ^^ 

Oonflrmed,  number  of 86,871  1  ne  mission  property  at  foreign  stations  is 

Oommunicanto «7,828  estinjated  to  be  worth,  in  Africa,  $21,400 ;  in 

bSS^?::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::*:    wm  china  (about),  $170,000;  in  Japan  (about), 

BuDday-sohool  teachers 88,400  $50,000;   total,  $241,400. 

cSSSSSS2:'^?^'s;i;i;«;^iii;:::;:;:::::::::  wM  ■»•  w^-«'iA«iitarytotheBoardof  M««on. 

renders  important  and  emcient  aid  m  all  the 
DMMflttc  aad  FerelgD  IIiflBiM8.~The  Missionary  departments  by  means  of  parochial,  city,  coun- 
Council,  as  constituted  by  the  General  Con-  ty,  and  diocesan  associations  of  ladies,  formed 
vention  of  1886,  consists  of  all  the  bishops,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  preparing 
an  equal  number  of  presbyters,  and  an  equal  and  forwarding  boxes  to  missionaries  and  mis- 
number  of  laymen.  It  meets  annually  (except  sion  stations,  and  in  various  other  ways  giving 
in   the  years  when  the   Board    of  Missions  help  to  the  missions  of  the  Church. 

meets),  and  is  charged  with  taking  all  necewary  ^oney  raised  for  domestic,  foreign,  and  other 

action  in  regard  to  the  missionary  work  of  the      mission  work $07,840  85 

Church.      The   Council    met   in  Philadelphia,  Boxes  tor  the  same  (2,848  in  number),  Talue  ....    164,882  65 

Oct.  26,  1887,  and  continuedin  session  for  two         Total $261,702  oo 

days.     It   was  largely  attended  by  bishops,        «- ^   .«^«i^ ^n.  _t.  ■■■_■  «  \a^j^  \  i 

clergy,  and  laity,  Ind"^  disposed  of  ite  work  ^?  ^«  ^'^"fS??^  ^^  ^^"^ 
with  rapidity.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  ^l^^^'^J  ^?  *^,f  Board  of  Missions)  has  em- 
Board  of  Managers  was  received,  with  acoom-  P^^^^^  ^^"?»  ^^^  y^^""' '°  18  dioceses  and  mis- 
panying  documents;  also,  the  Report  of  the  Bionary  lunsdictions,  28  missionaries.  The 
Oommilsion   for  Work  among  the    Colored  financial  condition  was  as  follows : 

People,  the  Report  (informal)  of  the  Work  of    £l!d'^te  frSS*S5Sh^e*^eti  ^^ ^oJSSi 

the  Church  Building  Fund  Commission,  and  Receipts  from  Eref^missioM! !.*.*'..*!.;.! .'*..*!!;       '79095 

the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Woman's    Balance  in  treasury  Sept  1,  i887 e,470  18 

Auxiliary.    Appropriate  action  was  discussed  ip^,^,j                                                "SieioM^ 

and  outlined,  and  wa«<  urgently  pressed  upon  - 

the  attention  of  the  Church  at  large.     The  An^bwof  boxes  of  clothing  was  sent  to  the 

r>        J     c-Kt'     >  j«    -J       'A  11.^  missionaries,  in  value »>*600  00 

Board  of  Missions  divides  its  work  between  a  The  society  has  also  in  proper^,  securitlee,  etc..    104.675  00 

Domestic  Committee  and  a  Foreign  Committee^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^               . ^^  ,      ^ 

which  have  their  headquarters  m  New  York  p^i^^ment  of  a  presbyter  (on  nomin^ationTf 

Domestic  lllfflloiis.-Sept.  1,  1886  to  Sept  1,  *i'^  presiding  bishop)  in  March,  1887,  to  whom 

iQflT     \r;am»Ti«..{^fl    nA    ,„iaoi^r.o,.,r    \r^^\c.A\^  ^^  "  assigued  the  duty  of   counseling  and 

tS  aS    srdresesf.   ^^^12^    Se;  ^aidin?  thi  work  of  those  presbyters  and%ead. 

Sy  (whi^?  co3"US?';88 ;  t^acti;'  rr^f^r  r^n^^^^^^^                           'T''''^ 

otherhelpers^eto.,  73;  total,  556.    The  finan-  TZ^^J^^  ^t^^^^^^^^ 

oial  condition  was  m  follows  •  *  mission."    1  he  clergyman  appointed  arrived 

oiai  conaition  was  as  lollov*  s .  .^^  ^.^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^  j^^  2,  and  entered  at 

Sit^l'l?*"^**  (September,  18S6) $24,886  08  pnce  upon  his  work.    An  advisory  committee 

utrennsfs,  etc 100,>)94  12  r       ^-l              i     •      -ir     •        i.           •        t               «i 

Legacies  tor  domestic  missions 21,244  00  tor  tne  woFK  in  Mezico  have  in  Charge  all 

Lcfracies  for  investment 1,000  00  offerings  for  this  field.    **  The  Mexican  League,^' 

^^^^^ _47^906^o  it  may  be  noted,  is  Still  in  existence,  as  an  in- 

Total »254,6i9  60  dependent  association,  consisting  of  ladies,  for 

Exnenditures  (14  missionarr  jurisdictions  and  82               "  f^}^  missionay  work  in  Mexico.    It  has  no 

dioceses) $102,807  82  further  couuection  with  the  Board  of  Missions. 

B^  wtoto  *™"°*^  ^"^^""^  *°^  *^'°*^  ^^^'^ 47'624  75  ^''^  A»eri«m  Chirdi  BiUdliv-Fnd  CwuBlflgtoi, 

OfflMandotherex^nMs!'.'.'.*!.".;..".'.'.'.*;;.'.'     i9;28i  21  established  in  1880,  is  gradually  enlarging  its 

Balance  in  hand 25,468  02  usefulness.    It  hopes  ere  long  to  Create  a  fuud 

of  not  less  than  $1,000,000,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  efifective  aid  in  all  parts  of  the  land  to- 


Total $264,610  eo 


Foreign  MIssioiis.— From  Sept.  1, 1886,  to  Sept.  ward  building  new  churches.    The  permanent 

1,  1887,  the  number  of  missionary  bishops  was  fund  (Sept.  1,  1887)  reached  only  the  sum  of 

3 ;  the  number  of  other  clergy  (white  and  na-  $81,875.93 ;  but  the  attention  of  wealthy  mem- 

tive),  49;   teachers,  physicians,  helpers,  etc.,  bers  of  the  Church  has  been  aroused,  and  the 

165;  total,  217.    The  financial  condition  was  prospect  of  raising  the  fund  to  its  proposed 

as  follows :  neight  grows  brighter.    During  the  year  about 
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twenty  charches  have  been  helped  by  loans, 
varying  in  amount  from  $300  to  $1,600. 

The  Sedety  for  PiWMClag  Christlulty  «■««  the 
Jews  (auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  Missions)  re- 
ports steady  and,  on  the  whole,  encouraging 
progress.  The  society  has  missionaries  at  work 
m  seven  of  the  large  cities,  as  well  as  in  a 
number  of  populous  towns.  About  $20,000 
have  been  received  by  the  Board  of  Managers, 
and  expended  in  paying  missionaries,  support- 
ing schools,  etc.  There  are  five  missionary 
schools  and  l^ve  industrial  schools,  and  over 
250  of  the  parochial  clergy  co-operate  in  local 
activities.  The  entire  work  reaches  the  Jews 
in  254  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 
Of  publications,  18,^00  copies  have  been  issued 
during  the  year,  and  Bibles,  Testaments,  Script- 
nre  portions,  and  prayer-books  have  been  cir- 
culated in  English,  Hebrew,  German,  and  other 
languages. 

Balanoelnband,  Sept  1,1  S86 $7,781  m 

Contributiooi,  BpedklA,  etc 12,818  93 

TotiU $80,105  B» 

Ezpendltnres  for  tebooli,  BalarleB,  pubHcatlonfl, 

etc $l],li1  40 

Kotl  eflUte  acoount 1,187  24 

Balance  to  new  aoooont 7,846  95 

ToUl $80,105  60 

CICMral  CMdltta  ef  Chireli  Affldrs.— During  the 
year  five  of  the  bishops  have  died,  viz.,  Bish- 
op Alfred  Lee,  of  Delaware,  presiding  bish- 
op ;  Bishop  W.  M.  Green,  of  Mississippi ; 
Bishop  W.  B.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
Bishop  R.  W.  B.  Elliott,  missionary  bishop  of 
Western  Texas.  Two  presbyters  have  been 
consecrated  bishops,  viz.,  E.  S.  Thomas,  assist- 
ant bishop  of  Kansas,  and  E.  Talbot,  mission- 
ary bishop  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  Bishop 
W.  F.  AdHms,  formerly  missionary  bishop  of 
New  Mexico,  has  accepted  the  episcopate  of 
the  diocese  of  Easton.  Three  are  on  the  list 
of  retired  bishops,  viz.,  H.  Sonthgate,  0.  C. 
Penick,  8. 1.  J.  Scheresohewsky.    In  addition 


to  those  above  named,  nearly  sixty  of  the  clergy 
have  died  during  the  year. 

The  important  question  of  a  more  liberal 
support  of  the  clergy,  and  more  generous  and 
considerate  provision  for  aged  and  infirm  serv- 
ants of  the  Church's  ministry,  has  been  agi- 
tated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  no  speaal 
result  of  moment  has  yet  been  reached.  In 
regard  to  the  great  lack  of  candidates  for  or- 
ders, there  is  little  or  no  improvement.  The 
bishops  utter  the  same  complaint  as  hereto- 
fore. The  greatly  superior  attractions  of  busi- 
ness and  other  positions  render  it  almost  im- 
possible to  induce  young  men  of  ability  and 
character  to  consider  the  claims  which  the 
ministry  offers  for  their  acceptance,  and  the 
high  honor  of  serving  the  Lord  in  preaching 
his  gospel.  Hence,  in  view  of  the  steady 
passing  away  of  the  older  clergy,  and  of  the 
vacancies  that  must  necessarily  be  filled,  the 
prospect  becomes  alarming,  and  calls  for  vig- 
orous effort  and  fervent  prayer  that  the  Lord 
will  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest  The 
Society  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry  is  do- 
ing all  that  lies  in  its  power,  but  it  by  no  means 
succeeds  in  meeting  the  grave  difficulty  of  the 
case.  Numerous  other  societies  (including  a 
large  number  of  sisterhoods)  are  striving  to 
do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Master  and 
bis  Church,  and  have  accomplished  much  in 
their  respective  fields  of  labor. 

The  action  taken  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  regard  to  a 
reunion  of  Protestant  Christendom  in  the 
United  States,  has  produced  much  discussion, 
as  looked  at  from  the  various  standpoints  of 
Protestant  denominations.  The  discussions 
have  done  good,  in  briniring  out  the  senti- 
ments and  views  of  leading  representative 
men  among  the  larger  bodies,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  etc.  No  definite  result 
has  been  reached  thus  far. 

PSTCmCAL  RESEARCH  SOdEIIES.  See  Mind- 
Rkaoino. 
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QUEBEC,  PROTmCE  OF.  devenaeit.  ~  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  is  L.  F.  R.  Masson.  ihe 
Executive  Council  consists  of:  Premier  and 
Attorney-General,  H.  Mercier;  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands,  Pierre  Gameau;  Treasurer, 
Joseph  Shehyn ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Public  Works,  James  McShane ;  Provincial 
Secretary,  C.  A.  E.  Gagnon ;  Solicitor- General, 
George  Duharoel ;  without  portfolio,  D.  A. 
Ross  and  A.  Turcotte. 

fluMces* — The  gross  public  debt  of  the  prov- 
ince on  June  80,  1885,  was  $18,871,592,  with 
assets  amounting  to  $13,838,403.  During  the 
session  of  1887  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to 
consolidate  the  floating  debt,  which  amounts 
tn  $3,763,484.32,  and  to  issue  a  new  loan  of 
three  and  a  half  million  dollars  at  4  per  cent. 


The  floating  debt  has  been  largely  increased 
by  the  putting  into  force  of  an  act  passed  in 
1886,  authorizing  the  conversion  of  land-sub- 
sidies granted  to  certain  railways  into  cash- 
subsidies. 

COMMffce. — The  following  table  shows  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  province  for  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years : 


iMPORa.                     xxposn. 

YEAIL 

ToulTalM. 

VdM 

ToUl  value. 

Value 
per  head. 

1882 

|»I,10R,8A7 
6S.90»,S71 
4ai22.472 
46.738,0^ 
4^0^],8M 

136  44      tilfl.972.121 

$28  21 

1K«8 

1SS4 

89  90 
84  68 
S8  61 
81  04 

42.642.9<^6 
42,029,878 
89,604.461 
8A.171i»& 

80  47 
29  67 

18Hft 

27  64 

18S6 

26  88 

1                         ' 
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The  exports  of  home  produce  and  mannfact- 
nre  for  the  same  period  were  as  follow : 


TKAR. 


1382 

1S88 
1384 
1S85 
1SS6 


Totol  ralna. 


182,157,451 
88,^<89,549 
82,424,707 
81,152,169 
82,<}22,066 


Valasptr 


$28  27 
28  82 
22  89 

21  74 

22  5() 


or 
fesperta. 


85-71 
89-56 
4204 
40-89 
48-51 


Legblittdik— The  first  session  of  the  Sixth 
Legislature  of  the  province  opened  on  Jan.  27, 
1887.  The  Government  (Conservative)  was 
defeated  hy  a  vote  of  86  to  27  upon  a  motion 
hy  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Taillon,  that  Mr. 
Faucber  de  Saint  Maurice  he  elected  Speaker, 
and  Felix^Gahriel  Marchand  was  elected  to  that 
office  upon  an  amendment  moved  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Mercier,  who  subse- 
quently formed  the  ministry  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  On  April  26,  a  mo- 
tion being  made  to  go  into  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, Mr.  TaiUon  moved  an  amendment  setting 
forth  that  the  House  is  prepared  to  vote  the 
supplies  to  her  Majesty  for  the  requirements 
of  the  public  service,  but  regrets  that  the  Gov- 
ernment persists  in  condemning  the  policy  of 
progress  followed  in  this  province  since  1867; 
that  the  House  is  of  opinion  that  this  policy 
deserved  and  in  fact  obtained  the  approval  of 
a  minority  of  the  electors;  that  this  policy  has 
brought  about  the  construction  of  a  vast  net- 
work of  railways ;  that  several  members  of  the 
new  Gh)vernment  are  responsible  for  this  broad 


policy,  and  that  the  House  is  of  opinion  that 
the  debt  contracted  in  subsidizing  these  rail- 
ways has  been  contracted  in  the  interests  of  the 
public ;  that  the  new  Government  has  admitted 
that  the  creation  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
provincial  debt  is  due  to  this  liberal  railway 
policy ;  that  the  previous  Government  efficient- 
ly and  economically  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  province,  without  having  recourse  to  a 
permanent  loan ;  and,  finally,  that  the  House 
regrets  that  the  Honorable  Treasurer  has  sub- 
.initted  statements  that  are  incorrect  and  cal- 
calated  to  injure  the  credit  of  the  province. 
This  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  35 
to  27. 

IiiMrp«nllMi  ttf  the  JesiltSt— An  act  was  passed, 
after  considerable  opposition  from  Cardinal 
Tascherean  and  other  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
to  incorporate  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  the 
right  to  acquire  and  hold  movable  and  im- 
movable property,  provided  that  the  revenue 
from  immovable  property  held  by  the  society 
for  revenue  in  any  diocese  shall  not  exceed 
$80,000  per  annum. 

Ctmiiit  PracttcM  at  Eledlws.— A  short  but 
stringent  act  was  passed,  providing  that,  if  it 
be  proved  upon  the  trial  of  an  election  peti- 
tion that  the  successful  candidate  has  employed 
as  canvasser  or  agent  any  person  who  nas,  to 
his  knowledge,  been  w^ithin  three  years  proved 
guilty  of  any  corrupt  practice,  the  election 
shall  be  void.  The  act  further  provides  for 
the  disqualification  for  seven  years  of  any  per- 
son, other  than  a  candidate,  who  shall  be  found 
guilty  of  corrupt  practices. 


R 


BGFORHED  CBURCHES.  I.  Baf^riMd  Chueh  In 
Aaeilak — The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church, 
as  made  to  the  General  Synod  in  June,  1887, 
give  the  following  footings :  Number  of  Particu- 
lar Synods,  4 ;  of  classes,  84 ;  of  churches,  547 ; 
of  ministers,  547,  with  8  licentiates;  of  families, 
48,064 ;  of  persons  received  during  the  year  on 
confession,  5,524.  Total  number  in  commun- 
ion, 85,543;  number  of  baptisms  during  the 
year,  4,669  of  infants  and  1,847  of  adults; 
whole  number  of  baptized  non-communicants, 
29,623;  of  catechumens,  31,173;  of  Sabbath- 
schools,  767,  with  95,717  enrolled  members. 
Amount  of  contributions:  for  religions  and 
benevolent  purposes,  $232,202;  for  congrega- 
tional purposes,  $913,734. 

The  Board  of  Direction  returned  the  whole 
amount  of  the  funds,  endowments,  and  invest- 
ments in  the  hands  of  its  treasurer  as  $746,- 
294.  The  total  amount  of  the  Endowed 
Scholarship  funds  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was  $113,109.  The 
invested  funds  of  Hope  College  w^ere  $112,- 
658,  from  which  an  income  of  5^  per  cent,  had 
been  derived.  The  whole  amount  of  the  Wid- 
ows^ fund  was  $70,399,  and  the  receipts  in  its  be- 


half had  been  $10,888.  The  Disabled  Ministers' 
fund  amounted  to  $53,817;  it  had  received  $9,- 
115,  and  88  cases  of  beneficiaries  had  been  assist- 
ed from  it.  The  Board  of  Publication  had  re- 
ceived $16,676  from  sales,  and  returned  a  cash 
balance  of  $4,178.  The  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  had  received  $61,378,  and  had  ex- 
pended $61,380.  It  returned  107  assisted 
churches,  with  82  missionary  pastors,  4,633 
families,  6,891  members,  and  685  additions  on 
confession.  Seven  new  Sabbath-schools  had 
been  organize<l,  making  the  whole  number  of 
schools  101,  with  which  9,922  pupils  were  con- 
nected. The  sum  of  $12,357  had  been  con- 
tributed to  the  Church-Building  fund.  The 
Woman's  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Mis- 
sions returned  $5,956  of  collections  for  the 
year.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  had  been  $86,487.  The  missions 
in  China,  India,  and  Japan  comprised  11  sta- 
tions, 101  out-stations  and  preaching- places, 
23  missionaries,  29  assistant  missionaries,  with 
6  missionaries  and  assistants  under  appoint- 
ment, 7  native  ordained  miieionaries,  207  na- 
tive helpers,  31  churches,  2,471  communi- 
cants, 11  seminaries,  with  431  pupils,  8  theo- 
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logical  schools  or  classes,  with  28  students, 
and  101  day-schools  with  2,622  pupils.  The 
tables  do  not,  however,  include  the  ordained 
ministers  and  other  helpers,  churches,  and 
communicants  in  Japan,  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  Union  Church  and  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  and  are  represented  in  the  reports 
of  those  bodies. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  met  in  Cat  skill,  N.  T.,  June  1. 
The  Rev.  Charles  J.  Shepherd  was  chosen 
moderator.  A  number  of  communications 
were  received  on  the  subject  of  union  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  After  consideration  of 
them  by  committee  and  debate  in  the  Synod, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved — 

1.  That  the  indications  of  Providence  are  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  make  the  present  effort  of  some  in 
this  direction  wiae  or  bopeftil  of  good  to  the  Church. 
From  all  present  appearances  it  would  only  be  d^- 
mental  to  our  peace,  unity,  and  pi}>speritT. 

Ruolved  (2),  That  the  present  duty  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  its  ministers  and  elders,  is  not  to  acitate  and 
probably  disrupt  itself  with  vain  (questions,  out,  with 
evidently  much  work  to  do.  to  do  its  duty  as  God  has 
^ven  and  (rives  to  us  loyally  and  taithfUlly  till  such 
time  as  the  workings  of  his  Spirit  shall  indicate  much 
more  manit^tly  than  at  present  that  our  denomina- 
tional work  IS  clone. 

The  Committee  on  Union  with  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  reported  that 
formal  movements  on  the  subject  were  waiting 
the  action  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  latter 
body,  which  met  only  triennially,  and  was  at 
this  time  in  session.  The  committee  had  there- 
fore been  restricted  to  obtaining  information 
by  correspondence  and  the  observation  of  pub- 
lic utterances.  It  had  found  a  general  feeling 
prevalent  in  favor  of  a  closer  union  of  some 
kind  between  the  bodies.  The  committee  was 
continued. 

A  report  was  made  by  the  Rev.  R.  Randal 
Hoes,  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  con- 
cerning researches  which  he  had  made  in  Hol- 
land of  documents  and  historical  memoranda 
affecting  the  Reformed  Charch.  He  represent- 
ed that  the  books  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam, 
which  had  been  supposed  to  be  lost,  were  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  and  that  he  had 
had  free  access  to  them.  He  had  also  seen  and 
hod  arranged  for  the  transcription  of  some 
four  hundred  original  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments, which  would  probably  complete  the 
historic  records  of  the  Church.  He  was  ready 
to  place  all  these  papers  in  charge  of  the  Synod 
without  cost  to  the  Church,  and  Mr.  B.  Fer- 
now,  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  had 
offered  to  translate  them  and  prepare  them  for 
use.  The  Synod  made  provision  for  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  documents,  and  appoint- 
ed a  committee  of  custodians  to  take  charge  of 
them  and  see  that  they  were  translated  and 
published.  A  question  arose  concerning  the 
status  of  a  church  in  the  Classis  of  Cayuga, 
which,  it  was  represented,  had  been  transferred 
by  the  consistory  to  an  adjoining  presbytery 
without  taking  the  vote  of  the  members  upon 
the  subject,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 


0 

Classis.  A  special  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  what  steps  could  be  taken  in  the 
matter,  in  order  that,  though  the  congregation 
be  lost,  the  property  of  tne  church  might  be 
recovered  to  the  Reformed  Church.  A  report 
was  received  from  the  committee  which  liad 
been  appointed  two  years  previously  to  formu- 
late the  plan  of  the  Theological  School  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  It  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed as  a  circular,  copies  of  which  should  be  sent 
to  every  Reformed  minister,  while  the  subject 
should  be  reserved  for  the  action  of  the  next 
General  Synod.  An  overtnre  asking  that  the 
Particular  Synods  be  made  final  courts  of  ap- 
peal in  all  cases  except  questions  of  doctrine 
was  denied,  on^he  ground  that  sufficient  pro- 
vision on  the  subject  already  existed  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church.  A  motion  was 
ordered  sent  down  to  the  Classes  for  approval, 
directing  that  "  no  text-books  known  as  cate- 
chisms, and  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  and  youth  in  Christian  doctrine,  shall 
be  used  in  the  Sabbath-schools  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  except  such  as  are  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  General  Synod."  A 
proposition  for  forming  a  Sustentation  fund  to 
raise  all  salaries  of  pastors  to  $1,000  a  year, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Synod  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  had  been  under  the  considera- 
tion of  a  special  committee,  was  taken  up  and 
negatived. 

IL  RdtaMi  dnth  hi  Oe  FnlM  8tatfir-Tbo 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
church  for  1887,  as  they  were  reported  to  the 
General  Synod  in  June.  Comparison  with  the 
appended  statistics  for  1878  will  serve  to  show 
the  growth  of  the  Church  in  nine  years: 


rRMS. 


Broods 

Cla»(w« 

Mlnisten 

CongregatloDS 

If  embers 

Members  unconflnned 

Baptlftms,  inlknts 

BaptlBois,  adults 

Confinned 

Commaned 

Hunday-Bcbools 

Banday-school  paptto 

Students  for  the  mlnlatry 

Benevolent  contributions 

ContribntlooB  for  congrefi^ttona]  por- 
posea 


1878. 


6 

4b 

710 

1,860 

147.7fi8 

90,]^ 

12,8J« 

880 

8.450 

120,681 

1.287 

80,982 

157 

$61,727 

$581,929 


1887. 


T 
64 

809 

1,48t 

1«.960 

108,724 

14,119 

1,711 

10J88 

146,486 

1,423 

122.690 

1&6 

$141,129 

$804,821 


The  report  of  the  Board  of  Home  Idissions 
embraces  the  work  of  the  several  Boards  of  the 
Synods  of  the  United  States,  Pittsburg,  and 
the  Potomac;  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio;  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Northwest,  and  the  Central  Sjnod 
— German ;  of  the  German  Synod  of  the  East, 
and  the  mission  department  of  Ursinus  Union. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  past  three  years  had 
been  $89,541;  number  of  mis.<iions  111,  and 
number  of  members,  10,519.  The  receipts  of 
three  years  for  church  extension  had  been  $15,- 
497.  The  combined  receipts  for  home  mis- 
sions and  church  extension  were  shown  to  have 
been  $27,048  in  excess  of  those  of  the  preced- 
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ing  three  years.  The  sum  of  $2,813  had  been  is  unhesitatingly  admitted.  For  this  we  shonld 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  H&rbor  Mission  at  labor,  pray,  and  hope.  And  accordingly  we  .  . . 
New  York,  where  one  missionary  had  been  welcome  the  advance  made  in  the  direction  of 
employed.  The  appointment  of  a  General  such  a  nuion,  and  declare  our  willingness  to  meet 
Saperintendent  of  Home  Mission  Work  was  them  and  any  other  fellow-Christians  of  the 
aathorized.  The  three  Orphans*  Homes — Beth-  common  apostolic  faith,  on  some  equal  ground 
any,  at  Womelsdorf,  Pa. ;  St.  PauPs,  at  Butler,  or  platform  of  conference,  for  the  puipose  of 
Pa. ;  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  returned  about  two  furthering  such  a  union.  As  between  the 
hundred  children  as  under  their  care.  The  several  fumilies  of  the  distinctively  Reformed 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Ministers  and  Minis-  Church,  the  Synod  would,  above  all,  declare 
teiV  Widows — the  oldest  charitable  institution  that  either  a  closer  spiritual  or  possibly  formal 
of  the  Church,  being  now  a  hundred  years  old  union  might  be  effected.  It  could  not  now  see 
' — was  commended  by  the  Synod,  and  colleo-  clearly  enongh  into  the  future  to  anticipate 
tions  were  directed  to  be  taken  up  annually  for  union  under  one  organization  and  government, 
its  benefit.  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  For-  although  that  was  to  be  hoped  and  prayed  for. 
eign  Missions  for  three  years  had  been  $38,989 ;  '*  But  as  to  some  closer  fellowship,  and  some 
seven  missionaries  were  employed  in  the  mis-  method  of  evangelizing  general  work,  there 
sion  at  Sendai,  in  Japan,  in  connection  with  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  movement  should 
which  14  stations  were  returned,  with  705  not  be  inaugurated  at  once  looking  to  such  co- 
members,  a  ministerial  training-school,  with  operation.  And  to  make  a  modest  beginning 
seven  students,  anda  girls*  school,  with  41  pupils,  in  the  movement^  the  Synod  would  suggest  that 

The  Triennial  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  instead  of  taking  any  stefis  involving  the  entire 

Churchin  the  United  States  met  at  Akron,  Ohio,  Church  it  represents,  it  be  left  to  the  district 

June  1 .   The  Rev.  George  W.  Welker,  D.  D.,  of  synods  to  begin  the  work,  if  occasion  offers 

Lamont,  N.  0.,  was  chosen  president.    A  re-  and  justifies  it,  within  their  several  bounds  by 

port  was  adopted  on  the  subject  of  a  closer  co-operative  evangelistic  efforts."    A  commit- 

union  between  the  Reformed  Churches  holding  tee   was  appointed  to  confer  with  a  similar 

the  Presbyterian  polity,  and  on  sulijects  rein  ting  committee  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 

to  church  union  in  general,  in  which  the  Synod  on  the  subject  of  union.    The  Council  of  the 

declared :  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  held  in 

If  any  should  ask  what  we  think  of  unity  among  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1884,  had  been  attended  by 

Christians,  a&d  what  we  may  stand  ready  to  do  in  eight  of  the  appointed  delegates  from  this  body, 

favor  of  a  closer  union  between  not  only  churches  who  reported  that  they  had  been  impressed  with 

known  by  the  dwtmctive  name  Reformed,  but  all  ^^    pleasant  conviction  that,  under  divine  favor 

evanffehoal  churches,  we  might  simply  point  to  the  ,,     r*^"*^"**  ^.  "  *x>i»*y«  vi«»u,  u^u^x  uiviu^  xawi 

history  of  the  Church  of  which  wo  are  the  oldest  ^«  Alliance  is  provmg  an  efficient  means  of 

brancB,  and  to  the  testimon^r  of  its  general  course  dur-  promoting  the  vital  evangelical  principles  and 

in^  the  past  three  centuries  in  regard  to  the  relations  interests  which  it  represents."     A  committee, 

of  amity  and  fraternization  between  different  parts  of  appointed  by  the  previous  General  Synod  to 

the  communion  ot  saints.    We  may  never  have  in-  «t[„„;j^„  ^^a  ».^^^J^ ^^^^  «.v-,:«:««  ^c  /u^  n 

dulged  in  loud  proclamations  of  our  fove  of  liberty  and  consider  and  report  upon  revision  of  the  Con- 

union,  but  it  may  be  affirmed  without  boasting  that  stitution  Of  the  Church,  submitted  a  draft  of  the 

from  the  mat  conference  at  Marburg  onward  the  Be-  Constitution  embodying  the  amendments  sug- 

formed  Church  has  shown  a  willingness  to  do  more  gested,  which  was  approved  by  the   General 

?lfnlSSTraThSi*'iSj''^L?'''C'hrS  synod  and  referred  to  the  0^  for  their  de- 

wishes,  and  counsel  prevailed  in  other  days,  there  P'^ion  upon  it.    The  Directory  of  Worship,  hav- 

would  be  fewer  divisions  in  the  ^reat  household  of  lug  been  submitted  to  the  classes  for  their  ap- 

faith  than  now  exist.    And  now  that  they  do  exist,  proval  or  rejection,  was  found  to  have  been 

it  iabelieved  she  wiU  be  found  ready  to  go  any  length  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  members,  and 

short  of  sacnflcinz  vital,  fundamental  principles  and  „  '     a,^i^JLa  *^  v^l  »^J«of  ;«■»<■  :^»^ii.,  »^^lv«.^^ 

doctrines  to  heal  the  divkons.    We  may.  indeed,  not  ^^  declared  to  be  constitutionally  adopted, 

magnify  the  facts  or  evils  of  sects,  or  be  willinjr  to  !»  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  a  dassis  concerning 

stigmatize  all  as  sects  whom  some  superciliously  de-  the  form  of  receiving  persons  into  the  Church 

spise  and  condemn  as  such.    Some  of  the  divisions  by  re-profession,  the  Synod  directed  that  "  all 

now  maintained  sprwijj  not  from  schismatic  a^tations,  persons  applying  for  admission  into  the  Church, 

but  from  social  and  national  causes  naturally  leadmcr  f     .  '^'^  i*  j®    ^*n     *       *     u       i  .      ' 

to  such  divereity  of  organizations.    This  holds,  in-  having  no  valid  certificate  of  church-member- 

deed,  of  almost  every  branch  of  the  Reformed  Church,  ship,    shall   be  strictly   examined  as  to   their 

They  are,  in  fact,  one  in  everything  but  formal  union,  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications  before  they 

and  some  less  vital  usages.  are  admitted  by  the  spiritual  council,  and  that 

With  regard  to  the  action  proposed  par-  their  reception  thereafter  be  accomplished  for- 

ticularly  by  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Prot-  mally  by  the  pastor,  in  the  presence  of  either 

estant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Synod  expressed  the  congregation  or  the  spiritual  council "  ;  and 

itself  as  cordially  holding  what  it  had  always  a  suitable  formula  was  oMered  prepared  for  the 

held  and  pleaded  for,  viz. :    That  the  Church,  service.    A  committee  on  a  digest  of  the  de- 

as  the  'General  Assembly  '  of  the  truly  chosen  cisions  of  the  several  synods  of  the  Church, 

and  regenerated  of  the  Lord  has  no  doubt  been  having  appellate  jurisdiction  on  questions  of 

often  greatly  afflicted  with  needless  divisions  doctrine,  morals,  customs,  and   constitutional 

and   dissensions.  ...  And   holding  thifi,  the  interpretations,  not  being  prepared  to  report, 

desirableness  of  purging  the  Church  of  this  evil  was  reorganized  to  report  to  the  next  General 
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SyDod.  Provision  was  made  for  the  revision  The  conference  provided  for  having  an  ezpres- 
of  all  existing  tormnlas,  and  the  preparation  of  sion  of  its  views  on  theological  representation 
other  fonnulns  necessary  for  the  use  of  pastors,  of  the  Chnrch  in  the  universities  and  seminiuies 
congregations,  Judicatories,  and  institutions,  carried  up  through  the  proper  synods  to  the 
A  General  Sunday-School  Board  was  instituted,  Supreme  State  Consistory, 
to  have  charge  of  the  Sunday-school  interests  lY.  BefenMI  Harch  to  Hngarj. — ^The  Re- 
of  the  Churcli.  Co-operation  with  the  several  formed  Church  in  Hungary  has  1,980  regularly 
State  and  the  International  Sunday-School  organized  congregations,  with  1,909  pastors, 
Associations  was  recommended.  Synods,  2,278  teachers,  202,898  pupils  in  schools,  and 
classes,  and  churches  were  invited  to  unite  in  800  students  in  theol(M(ical  colleges.  In  ad- 
efforts  for  the  extermination  of  intemperance,  dition,  services  in  hehan  of  scattered  Protes- 
The  proceedings  and  documents  of  the  Synod  tants  are  occasionally  held  in  some  8,261  places. 
are  published  in  both  the  English  and'  the  REIOIMED  EPISCOFAL  CBiBCIL  The  fol- 
German  languages.  lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
■edtaig  ef  CMimlttMS  ob  VbIm.— A  meeting  of  Church  as  they  were  reported  to  the  General 
the  union  committees  of  the  Reformed  Church  Council  in  May,  1887.  The  statistics  of  1886, 
in  America  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  when  the  last  previous  General  Council  waa 
United   Stnteit  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  held,  are  appended  for  comparison : 

York  in  December,  to  consider  the  question  of    

a  closer  union  of  the  two  churches.    Without  "■■■••                       **•*•      *••''• 

reaching  any  conclnsicms  on  the  subject  of   Handaj^ooi  p»pii» "15^       HjS 

their  deliberations,  the  committees  adjourned,    Buoday-fehooi  tmohen sia  ms 

to  meet  again  in  March,  1888.  2?P?^V II?  SI 

in.  Beftnied chirtics  in  «««a.y^The Re-  gSS'SS^b;^;dii:::::::.::::::.::.      m       III 

formed  Churches  of  Germany,  while  they  hold    CommnnicMU T,2io  8,«g 

to  the  Heidelberg  Cateohtam  oa  a  common  ^3^X^^^.^iiiii::.:.   JJtllw    iforritS 

Standard  of  faith,  are  seperated  into  several    

bodies  by  their  various  relntions  to  the  differ-  The  treasurer  of  the  Council  reported  the 
ent  states.  Differences  also  exist  among  them  following  as  the  amounts  at  which  the  funds 
in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  under  his  charge  were  balanced :  General  and 
A  movement  for  a  closer  union  among  them  Missionary  fund,  (18,026 ;  Martin  College  fund^ 
was  begun  in  1884,  after  the  meeting  of  the  $971;  Theological  Seminary  Endowment  fund, 
Presbyterian  Alliance  at  Belfast,  which  was  including  pledges  uncollected,  $17,562. 
expressed  in  a  preliminary  consultation  held  at  The  trustees  of  the  Sustentation  fund  re- 
Marburg  in  that  year.  This  was  followed  by  ported  that  their  receipts  for  two  years  had 
the  first  conference  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Re-  been  $10,254.  The  chief  part  of  this  amount 
formed  Churches  in  Germany,  which  was  held  had,  however,  been  received  from  the  proceeds 
at  Elberfeld  in  1885.  The  plan  of  the  confer-  of  an  annuity,  but  one  congregational  contri- 
ences  includes  discussions  of  Questions  bearing  bntion  having  been  offered.  As  the  annuity  is 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  churcnes,  but  without  of  limited  duration,  the  trustees  recommended 
vote,  except  upon  those  points  on  which  full  that  a  part  of  the  proceeds  from  it  be  regularly 
agreement  is  evident.  The  second  meeting  of  retained  for  investment,  and  that  means  be 
the  Alliance  was  held  at  Detmold  in  August,  talcen  to  enconrage  the  churches  to  contribute 
1887.  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dele-  to  the  fund.  The  amount  of  the  Widows*  and 
gates  were  present,  who  came  principally  from  Orphans^  fund  was  returned  at  $6,181.  Its 
northern  and  eastern  Germany.  Prof.  John  receipts  during  the  past  two  years  had  been 
Cairns,  of  R<linburgh,  attended  as  a  represents-  $2,636,  and  the  actual  increase  of  the  fund  had 
tive  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance.  Among  the  been  $1,624.  Return  was  made  of  the  Special 
subjects  considered  were ''  The  Condition  of  the  Missionary  fund,  $5,000 ;  the  income  of  wliich, 
Reformed  Church  in  Germany  and  the  Alliance  $276,  had  been  applied  to  the  work  among  the 
Organization  '^ ;  '*  The  Means  by  which  Theo*  freedraen ;  the  Eleanor  H.  Stroud  fund  of 
logical  Representation  for  the  Reformed  $5,000,  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  rector  of 
Church  in  the  Universities  and  Seminaries  " —  a  particular  church ;  and  of  legacies  in  which 
where,  it  was  complained,  Lutheran  influence  the  Church  is  interested,  to  the  total  amount 
has  become  predominant — ^'can  be  better  se-  of  $28,825,  with  two  unvalued  legacies,  and  an 
cured  '^ ;  ''  The  Support  of  Reformed  Churches  annuity  fund  of  $4,000  for  twenty  years, 
in  other  Lands  ^'  (tne  churches  in  America  be-  The  Co-operative  Committee  on  Work  among 
ing  had  chiefly  in  view);  ^*The  Presbyterian  the  Freedmen  had  received  and  applied  $199. 
Church  Polity^  particularly  in  the  French  Re*  Bishop  Stevens,  of  the  special  Jurisdiction  of 
formed  Church''  (with  especial  reference  to  the  South,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  among 
the  French  Reformed  churches  in  Berlin) ;  the  freedmen  of  South  Carolina,  returned  as 
'^  The  Mission  to  the  Hebrew  People,"  and  connected  with  his  diocese,  86  churches,  with 
the  situation  of  the  Church  in  the  capital  city  18  pastors,  1,584  members,  and  851  Sunday- 
of  the  empire  (where  the  increase  of  chnrch  school  pupils.  The  contributions  of  these 
buildings  was  regarde<1  as  not  at  all  commen-  churches  had  amounted  in  all  to  $4,815.  He 
sorate  with  the  growth  of  the  population),  had  received  for  the  purposes  of  the  work 
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(4,895,  and  had  expended  $4,716.  The  work  missioner,  Saranel  H.  Gross,  sacoeeded  by  £. 
is  mainly  in  the  oonntry,  among  the  laborers  in  W.  Backlin ;  Attorney-General,  Edwin  Metcalf, 
the  rice  and  cotton  fields.  The  jurisdiction  snooeeded  by  Ziba  O.  Slocnm ;  Railroad  Corn- 
owns  82  lots  with  81  cbnrch-bnildinga,  valned  missioner,  Walter  R.  Stiness;  Chief-Justice  of 
in  all  at  about  $17,000,  which  are  free  of  debt  the  Supreme  Court,  Thomas  Durfee ;  Associate 
except  to  their  own  people.  Justices,  Pardon  E.  Tillinghast,  Charles  Matte- 

The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  had  received  son,  John  H.  Stiness,  and  G^eorge  A.  Wilbur. 

$2,766,  all  of  which  had  been  applied  toward  LsgMstlfe  SoriMi* — The  adjourned  session  of 

the  support  of  the  station  of  the  Woman^s  the  Legislature  of  1886  continued  from  January 

Union  Missionary  Society  at  Cawnpore,  India.  18  to  May  6.     A  woman-suffrage  amendment 

The  eleventh  General  Coancil  of  the  Re-  to  the  Constitution,  proposed  by  the  preceding 

formed  Episcopal  Church  met  in  Philadelphia,  Legislature,  was  approved,  and  provision  made 

May  25.    Presiding  Bishop  James  A.  Latan6,  for  its  submission  to  the  people  in  April.  Con- 

D.  D.,  presided.    The  bishops  made  reports  of  siderable  changes  were  made  in  the  liquor  law 

the  condition  and  work  of  the  several  juris-  passed  at  the  May  session,  with  the  object  of 

dictions   under   their   charge,    viz. :    Bishop  removing  difficulties  and  defects  preventing  its 

Cheney,  of  the  Synod  of  Chica^ ;    Bishop  complete  enforcement    The  chief  of  State  po- 

Nicholson,  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  lice  may  now  designate  as  his  assistants  ten 

Philadelphia ;  Bishop  Cridge,  of  the  jurisdiction  members  of  the  State  police,  for  service  outside 

of  the  Pacific;   Bisnop  Fellows,  of  the  juris-  of  their  usual  jurisdiction.    Any  officer  may, 

diction  of  the  Northwest  and  West;   Bishop  without  warrant,  seize  liquor,  or  arrest  persons 

Stevens,  of  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  South;  illegally  selling  or  handling  liquor,  provided  a 

Bishop  Latan6,  of  the  missionary  jurisdiction  warrant  be  sworn  out  within  twenty-four  hours 

of  the  South;  and  Bishop  Wilson,  of  the  Synod  in  case  of  arrest.    Except  on  railroads  and 

of  Canada.    On  the  subject  of  marriage  and  steamships,  there  can  be  no  transportation  of 

divorce,  the  Synod  resolved  *'  that  the  Re-  liquor  by  night,  and  all  receptacles  containing 

formed  Episcopal  Church  recognizes  adultery  it  must  be  inlly  marked,  to  show  the  contents 

as  the  only  scriptural  ground  for  divorce :  that  and  destination.    The  dispensing  of  liquor  at 

this  Church  forbids  its  ministers  to  perform  the  cluhs  is  made  a  common  nuisance,  punishable  by 

marriage  ceremony  for  any  divorced   party,  a  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment.    Annual  reports 

unless  the  person  from   whom  that  party  is  from  the  various  local  sheriffs  and  from  the 

divorced,  has  been  guilty  of  or  is  living  in  chief  of  State  police  are  required, 

adultery  " ;  and  ^  that  nothing  in  these  resolu-  Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

tions  forbids  the  remarriage  of  a  former  bus-  Making  additional  regulations  for  the  treatment  of 

band  and  wife."     Evangelistic  services  were  diaeiwed  cattle.      .     .     ,                        ^    ,       , 

recognized  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  aggressive  ipj^tSiS*              "^^         ^  ^"^^°' 

work  of  the  Church,  and  evangelistic  unions  ]Sgulat&g  thepowere  of  orphana«wi. 

were  approved  as  useful,  wherever  practicable,  Establiahuig  the  bouDdary-line  between  this  State 

for  the  more  systematic  and  efficient  conduct  snd  Conueoticut  from  the  mouth  of  Ashaway  river 

of  such  services.     Collections  were  ordered  through  the  waters  of  the  Pawoatuck  river  and  the 

taken  regularly  in   the  churches  every  year  """SLhiS/'^ArborHiay "  a.  a  holiday. 

for  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the  current  ex-  To  punish  filae  pretenses  in  securing  the  registration 

penses  of  the  theological  seminary.    The  Coun-  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  to  punish  giving  false 

cil  declared,  by  resolution,  "  that  all  Christian  pedigrees. 

men  and  women  should,  both  by  precept  and  ./^'^^^''e.f  P*"^  ^^  '*^®  *«^"  ^^  Cranston  to  Uie 

1          1.IJAU                 *A                           ji  oitv  oi  "rovicionce. 

example,  uphold  the  oaiue  of  temperanoe,  and  Amending  and  revising  the  truant  law. 

tr'l.f^.  'fh^t,  ^hrifLn  'ZP'^«S'-„«*'"""  The  new  Legislature  elected  in  April  met  at 

tramc;  that  no  Christian  can  copsistently  en-  i^^^,^,.^  ^^  i?„„  oi    #u«  ;♦„  ««,*  ^1— :^«  ««^ 

gage- in  this  traffic,  or  profit  by  it,  either  by  ^/.^^^P^^  o^_  ^ay  ^i    for  its  first  session,  and 

i^oJ««.^J^i«f*;««7»^  kl;ilil«« :«    ui  ^z^    "^  adjourned  June  17  to  meet  m  January,  1888, 

leasingorlettmg  the  building  m  which  to  carry  «♦  Providence       Onlv  six  nublic  laws  were 

it  on,  or  otherwise;  and  that  no  Christian  can  passed  i^mo^^^ 

consistently  aid  this  traffic  by  signing  petitions  ^^f^^  *^    S.     •*     XI  ^i       ?  \^       .o^ 

^^-  i;«^« =««...  -n.««.«.-^  :«  ♦u^  /  ^    11  Authorirmg  the  citv  of  Providence  to  borrow  $800,- 

for  license  to  engage  in  the  same.''      _         ,  OOO,  to  be  expended  on  highways. 

The  General  Synod  of  Great  Britain  and  Giving  the  Secretary  of  State  fVill   control  and 

Ireland  of  this  Church  has  a  separate  and  in-  manaffement  of  the  State-House  at  Providence, 

dependent  existence,  which  was  granted  by  a  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors  or  merchandise  within 

resolution  of  the  General  Council  of  1883.  S^fJ^'l^  ""^  out-door  religious  meeting  or  assodations 

nnjvn«^  saw  iVr^  vi «"«• «  v/vi*«*y*i  vi.  '"""•  without  consont  ot  such  reliinous  society, 

BUODE  ISLAJKD.     State  GeveniBeit— The  fol-  Authorizing  the  town  of  Woonsocket  to  issue  |200,- 

lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  000  of  bonds. 

Governor,  George  P.  Wetraore,  Republican,  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  found 

succeeded  by  John  W.  Davis,  Democrat ;  I.ieu-  that  the  appropriation  for  paying  jurors  in  the 

tenant-Governor,  Lucius  B.  Darling,  succeeded  county  courts  bad  been  exhausted,  as  well  as 

by  Samuel  R.  Honey ;  Secretary  of  State,  Josh-  the  miscellaneous  fund.    The  Governor  tbere- 

na  M.  Addeman,  succeeded  by  £dwin  D.  Mc-  fore  called  an  extra  session.    This  session  met 

Guinness ;  Treasurer,  Samuel  Clark,  pucceeded  at  Providence   November  16,  and  continued 

by  Jolm  G.  Perry ;  Auditor  and  Insurance  Com-  four  days.    The  amendment  relative  to  qualifi- 
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oatioDs  of  voters  was  the  only  one  discassed,  time  is  doing  nothing  to  raise  the  moral  tone 

but,  the  houses  faUing  to  agree  npon  a  time  for  of  the  community."    The  arrests  for  dronken- 

its  snbmisson,  it  was  deferred  to  the  January  ness  in  Newport  and  Providence,  for  the  last 

session.   The  only  important  legislation  effected  twelve  months  of  license,  and  the  first  twelve 

was  the  passage  of  appropriation  bills,  amount-  months  of  prohibition,  ending  July  1,  are  as 

ing  in  all  to  $28,666.    An  appropriation  of  follows :  Newport,  nnder  license,  875 ;  under 

$5^000  was  made  for  completion  and  equip-  prohibition,  245;  Providence,  ander  license, 

ment  of  the  new  insane  asylnm  at  Cranston.  ^4,670:  nnder  prohibition,  2,947.    During  the 

FtauuNM. — The  State  indebtedness  at  the  close  first  three  months  of  prohibition  the  arrests  in 

of  the  year  consisted  of  $609,000  in  bonds,  due  these  two  places  were  725 ;  during  the  last 

in  July,  1898,  and  $732,000  in  bonds  due  in  three  months,  945. 

August,  1894,  a  total  of  $1,841,000.  The  PilttlciL— ^n  February  28,  the  Prohibition- 
amount  in  the  sinking-fund  at  the  same  time  istsroetin  State  Convention,  and  nominated  the 
time  was  $701,504.40,  reducing  the  actual  in-  following  candidates :  Governor,  Thomas  H. 
debtednefls  to  $689,495.60.  The  actual  debt  Peabody;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Anthony  M. 
twelve  months  previous  was  $781,884.05.  The  Eimber;  Secretary  of  State,  Frederick  A. 
total  expenditures  of  the  State  for  the  year  Warner ;  Treasurer,  John  G.  Perry ;  Attorney- 
were  $852,704.12,  and  the  receipts  $787,751.29.  General,  £dwin  Metcalf.  Among  the  resolu- 
The  cash  in  the  treasury  on  January  1  was  $250,-  tions  adopted  is  the  following : 
410  99 ;  on  December  81,  $185,458.16.  There  Rttolvtd.  That  in  eoAJunction  with  the  tempennoe 
has  been  a  deficiency  in  revenue  for  the  past  ^^tors  of  all  parties,  tho  Prohibitionisits  of  thia  State 
two  years  amounting  to  $208,066.88,  caused  by  a^^ed  in  securing  the  triumph  of  the  prohibitory 
♦k^  «^ii4.«»  ^4f  ;«  .^^:^^  #-!««  M^l^^»  -;^^1  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  rejoice  in  the  vio- 
the  falling  off  in  receipts  from  licenses  since  toiy  thus  achieved  over  the  desolating,  debanching,  and 
the  prohibitory  law  came  into  force.  The  dentrucdve  influence  of  the  saloon;  but  neither  as  dti* 
State  received  in  1885  from  licenses  of  all  zena  nor  prohibitionists  are  we  re8iv>nsible  for  the 
kinds  $112,870.59,  while  in  1886  and  1887  only  jhronio  wetness  of  any  provi^on  of  the  law  enacted 

IS^OO^ccmed  from  thtaBoarce.  ^„ 'cSllir iX±ln^^'*„^;'^y^o'"i^5 

Parities  aM  PrisSM.— The  total  annual  appro-  chineiy  created  to  carry  such  law  into  effect.    We  ap- 

pnation  for  the  StHte  charitable  and  penal  in-  prove  that  which  has  proved  itself  effective  in  the 

stitutions  for  1887  was  $185,000.    There  was  l«^i  but  we  decUne  any  responsibility  for  acts  per- 

also  received  from  the  earnings  of  these  instl-  ^^'^^  ^J  o*}^*'  W^^  ">  furthenmoe  of  their  own 

tutions  $89,740.87,  making  the  total  ineome  P^^  i^^tereats  and  ends. 

$174,740.87.    The  cost  of  support  during  the  „  Th«  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 

year  was  $162,015.21.    At  the  State  Prison  on  frovidence  on  March  9,  and  nominated  the 

December  81  there  were  92  inmates,  89  males  J<>Wf>wmg  ticket:  Governor,  John  W.  Davis; 

and  8  females;  at  the  Workhouse  and  House  Lieulenant-Governor,  Samuel  R.  Honey  ;  Seo- 

of  Correction,  about  150;  at  the  Providence  retary  of  State,  Edwm  D.  McGuinness;  Treas- 

County   Jail,    235;    and   at  the  Sockanosset  nrer  John  G^erry;  Attomey-General,  Ziba 

School  for  Boys,  214.  ^'  Slocum.    The  platform  contains  the  follow- 

PitWMtlfi.— Varying   opinions    are   enter-  inR  deckrations : 

tained  regarding  the  success  of  the  prohibitory  ^  <*«<^*^  that  the  abum»,  irrejnilariti^,  and  cor- 

^r^^^Ar^^T^*^  \^  ^^^0^^in\\^\.\r>^  U-  ^kil^.^    nuiJf  ruptious  now  existingare  largely  due  to  defects  in,  and 

amendment  in  accoraDlishing  ite  object  Chief-  departures  ftx>in.  our  flindamental  Uw,  and  that  the 

ol-Police  ISrayton,  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  true  interests  of  the  State  demand  auch  revision  and 

in  May,   says:   **  Statistics  of  arrests  in  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  ahsil— 

city  of  Providence  show  a  decrease  in  the  num-  l*  Abolish  the  registiy-tax  now  imposed  npon  na- 

ber  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  of  more  than  ^ve-born  dtizens,  and  which  for  the  last  thirty-five 

ZZ               r  ji     '      j.t.  "  •.  ^""^*"  *''•  *"y»«  "*«"  yeare  has  been  the  source  of  pohtical  corruption. 

40  per  cent,  dnnng  the  nine  months  under  pro-  makiuK  money  the  qualification  for  office,  instead  of 

hibition,  ending  March  31,  1887,  as  compared  intcUiffenoe.  capacity,  and  character. 

with  the  corresponding  period  under  license.  S.  Abohsn  all  diBcriminations  now  made  ajs^iinst 

Commitments  to  the  State  Workhouse— the  ^'[g^^^^'^e^^'^^n^^ 

result  almost  wholly  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  %.  ForWd  mJSiSjif  o7  the  judiciary  department  of 

Jiqors — snow  a  decrease  of  more  than  51  per  the  State  from  holding  other  offices,  either  legislative 

cent.,  resulting  in  an  actual  saving  to  the  State  or  administrative. 

in  board  alone  of  more  than  $22,800."  Also  that  the  Uws  of  the  State  should  be  bo  ameud- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  *' Providence  Jour-  ^^"^^        5^^  reasonable  rules  for  the  acquirement 

nal,    in  July,  speaking  of  the  result  of  one  ,nd  exercise  of  the  ri^ht  of  the  elective  fhmchiBe. 

year's  enforcement,  says :    "  During  the  first  2.  To  prevent  and  severely  punish  bribeiy. 

few  months  after  the  law  went  into  effect,  un-  8.  To  provide  schools  for  the  education  of  children, 

certainty  and  fear  closed  many  bar-rooms ;  the  Particularly  those  enirafred  in  labor,  including  those 

re«,lt  was  promntly  seen  in  the  police  records,  ^^^l^^Cf  thlTnTrJe'SSr^f  laws  limiHn,  the  hours 

and  matenally  diminishes  the  years  arrests,  ©f  labor,  preventing  truancy,  and  protecting  the  em- 

Bnt  now  the  case  is  far  different.    Drunken-  ployed. 

ness  fell  off  considerably  last  summer,  but  since  .  6- To  establish  a  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics 

then  it  has  been  increasing  throughout  the  othel^gtotes                 ^  '"^  suooessiW  operation  m 

State.    The  use  of  intoxicants  is  as  extensive  e.  to  protect  the  whole  people  by  just,  necessary, 

now  as  it  ever  was ;  prohibition  at  the  present  and  prudent  laws. 
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BIFLES,  BEPEATING. 


The  Repnblioan  Convention,  held  on  March 
16,  at  Providence,  renominated  the  State  of- 
ficers. Its  platform  declarations  favor  pro- 
tection, civil-service  reform,  and  a  national 
bankrupt  act,  and  contain  the  following  npon 
State  issaes: 

We  recogmie  the  fiuit  that  the  adoption  of  the  fifth 
amendment  to  oar  State  Constitution  was  not  a  parti- 
aan  measure,  and  that  suoh  amendment  has  become  a 
part  of  our  fundamental  law  in  obedlenoe  to  the  will 
of  the  constitutional  m^jorit^.  We  demand  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  adequate  to  carry  this  amendment  into 
eifect,  and  that  such  laws  shall  be  rigidly  enforced, 
reoo^iainff  at  the  same  time  the  right  of  the  people 
to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  this  or  any  other  constitu- 
tional proyision  which  time  may  prove  to  be  unwise 
or  ineffectual. 

We  believe  that  the  Qeneral  Assembly  should  sub- 
mit to  the  people  a  proposition  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  re^tay- 
taz  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting,  and  that  the  adoption 
of  such  amendment  would  conduce  to  the  welfare  of 
the  State.  Wo  also  &vor  the  enactment  of  strict  laws 
to  prevent  and  punish  fraudulent  voting  and  bribery 
at  elections. 

The  canvass  developed  a  wide-spread  feel- 
ing of  discontent  among  Repnblicans  with  the 
character  and  purposes  of  their  party  leaders, 
and  at  the  polls  on  April  6  the  number  of  dis- 
affected ones  proved  sufficient  to  give  the  vic- 
tory to  the  Democrats. 
For  Governor,  Davis  re- 
ceived 18,096  votes,  Wet- 
more  15,111,  and  Peabody 
1,896.  No  one  having  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  votes 
for  Secretary  of  State  or 
for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
the  choice  of  these  officers 
devolved  npon  the  Legis- 
lature, which  elected  the 
Democratic  candidates. 
The  political  character  of 
the  Legislature  chosen  at 
the  same  election  is  as  fol- 
lows: Seaate,  20  Republi- 
cans, 16  Democrats;  House, 
29  Republicans,  41  Demo-  - 
crats,  1  Prohibitionist.  A 
constitutional  amendment,  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  all  civil  officeri*, 
and  on  al]  questions  in  town,  district,  and  ward 
meetings,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
men,  was  voted  upon  at  this  time,  and  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  6,889  to  21,967. 

A  special  election  was  held  February  21,  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District,  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Forty-ninth  Congress  caused  by  the 
House  declaring  William  A.  Pirce  not  entitled 
to  a  seat.  Pirce  was  again  the  Republican 
candidate,  but  was  defeated  by  Charles  H. 
Page,  Democrat,  the  vote  being  Pirce,  5,495  ; 
Page,  5,790;  Chadsey,  Prohibition,  466.  A 
second  special  election  in  the  same  district  on 
November  8,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Fiftieth 
Congress,  caused  by  failure  to  hold  an  election 
in  1886,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Warren  O. 
Arnold,  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  8,099,  over 
Charles  S.  Bradley,   Democrat,  who  received 


7,262  votes,  and  Thomas  H.  Peabody,  Prohib- 
tionist,  who  had  299  votes. 

UFLE8,  REPEATIH6.  The  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  a  rifle  that  could  be  fired  several 
times  without  stopping  to  reload,  over  a  single- 
loader,  have  always  been  recognized  by  sports- 
men, and  latterly  by  soldiers,  and  many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  produce  such  a 
weapon.  When  rifles  were  loaded  with  a  ball 
and  loose  powder,  it  was  found  practically  im- 
poeslble  to  produce  a  really  good  repeatins* 
rifle.  The  Colt,  in  which  six  charges  were 
contained  in  a  revolving  cyliuder  iu  the  rear  of 
the  barrel  (as  in  a  revolving  pistol)  was  the 
only  one  that  was  used  to  any  extent.  But 
this  admitted  the  escape  of  gas  between  the 
cylinder  and  the  barret,  which  burned  the  left 
arm  when  the  hand  was  placed  in  front  of  it 
in  firing. 

Since  the  introduction  of  metallic  cartridge- 
cases^  the  number  of  rifles  of  this  description 
that  nave  been  invented  has  been  great.  The 
first  to  come  into  general  use  in  America  was 
the  Henry,  which  has  been  improved  into  the 
Winchester  and  the  BuUard.  These  rifles  have 
been  extensively  used  for  sporting- arms.  In 
them  the  cartridges  are  oontained  in  a  cham- 
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her,  which  is  underneath  the  barrel  and  par- 
allel with  it  By  throwing  down  a  lever  (A, 
Fig.  1),  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  trigger- 
guard,  the  cartridge  in  the  barrel  is  elected, 
the  gun  is  cocked,  a  carrier-block  is  thrown 
down  to  the  level  of  the  cartridge-chamber, 
and  a  cartridge  from  the  latter  is  thrown  into 
it  by  the  pressure  of  a  spring.  When  the  lever 
is  pulled  back,  the  carrier-block  raises  the  car- 
tridge and  pushes  it  into  the  barrel,  which  is 
closed  by  the  breech-block,  and  the  gun  is 
ready  to  fire. 

With  the  usual  conservatism  of  army  authori- 
ties, the  introduction  of  repeating-rifles  for 
military  purposes  ha^  been  very  slow,  great 
apprehension  being  felt  that  troops  armed  with 
them  would  waste  their  ammunition — the  same 
objection  that  retarded  the  adoption  of  the 
breech-loader.  Although  the  use  of  the  Henry 
rifle  was  common  among  sportsmen,  no  attempt 
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W&8  made  to  introdaoe  them  into  the  United  (Ger.),  Lobel  (Fr.),  Jaraien  ^wd.),  Vetterli 
States  Army  daring  the  civil  war.  In  the  latter  ^(Swiss),  and  Kropatschech  (Fr.  and  Port.), 
part  of  that  war  the  Spencer  was  issaed  to  a  The  objection  to  this  style  of  gan  is,  that  its 
few  organizations,  mostly  cavalry.    In  this  rifle    balance  alters  as  the  magazine  is  emptied. 

2.  Where  they  are  contained  in  the  stock, 
as  in  the  Spencer  (old  style),  Meigs  (all  Am.), 
Evans  (Am.  and  Russian),  Hotohkiss,  Chaffee- 
Reece,  and  others. 

8.  Where  they  are  contained  in  a  chamber 
behind  the  barrel,  as  in  the  Schulboff  (Rus- 
sian), where  they  revolve  aroond  a  central  pin 
as  in  a  revolver  (which  Is  complicated). 

4.  Where  they  are  contained  in  a  magazine 
(6xed  or  detachable)  attached  to  the  rear  of  the 
barrel,  as  in  the  Lee  (Am.)i  Elliott  (Am.), 
Hannlicher  (Ans.),  Vitali  (It.),  Bnrton  (Am.), 
Lee  Burton  (Am.),  Owen  Jones  (Eng.),  which 
seems  to  be  generally  preferred  for  military 
purposes, 
the  cartridges  were  contained  in  a  tube,  which  The  new  Spencer(shot-gnn  and  rifle)  and  Colt 
was  inserted  in  the  butt,  extending  from  the  are  operated  by  the  pulling  back  and  pushing 
heel-plate  to  tiie  rear  of  the  barrel.  Although  forward  of  a  knob  under  the  center  of  the  bar- 
the  gan  was  clumsy  and  difficult  to  load,  it  was    rel,  which  isheld  in  the  left  hand  when  the  piece 

is  being  aimed.  Like  the 
Winchester,  they  can  be 
fired  without  taking  them 
from  the  shoulder.  Most 
of  the  others  (especially 
the  European)  are  bolt 
guns — I.  e.,  instead  of  a 
lever,  the  rifle  is  operated 
by  a  bolt,  which  is  actuated 
by  a  short  handle.  When 
this  handle  is  turned  to 
the  left  and  drawn  back, 
the  old  cartridge  is  ejected, 
the  gun  cocked,  and  a  new 
cartridge  thrown  opposite 
the  cartridge  •  chamber, 
found  to  increase  very  greatly  the  efficiency  of  When  it  is  pushed  forward  and  turned  down, 
the  troops  that  were  armed  with  it  During  the  cartridge  is  forced  into  the  chamber,  and 
the  Turco-Russian  War,  the  Turks  armed  some  the  breech  is  closed  and  locked.  In  the  Mann- 
of  their  troops,  usually  the  cavalry,  with  Win-  licher  (Aus.)  the  bolt  is  drawn  straight  back- 
cheaters.  They  were  also 
used  by  the  infantry  at 
Plevna  with  great  effect 
in  repelling  the  Russian 
attacks.  The  Swiss  were 
the  first  European  nation 
to  adopt  a  repeater  for 
their  troops.  Germany, 
within  the  past  year,  sud- 
denly equipped  its  army 
with  the  repeating  Mauser, 
and  since  then  there  has 
been  a  race  between  the 
different  nations  as  to 
which  shall  first  provide  a 
magazine  -  gun  for  their 
troops.  The  different  rifles 
may  be  divided  as  follow : 

1.  Those  in  wliich  the  cartridges  are  con-    ward,  so  that  the  gun  need  not  be  taken  from 
talned  in  a  tube  under  the  barrel,  as  in  the    the  shoulder.    The  more    modem  repeaters 
Winchester    (Am.),    Bullard    (Am.),    Ilenry    have  a  device  by  which  the  magazine  may  be 
(Am.),  Ward   Biviton  (Am.),   Spencer  (new    closed  and  the  rifle  used  as  a  single  loader, 
model.  Am.),  Colt  (new  model,  Am.),  Mauser        In  the  Lee  (Am.),  Yitali  (It),  and  others, 
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email  detachable  magazlnei,  caiTTtng  A-oin  tour    at  tbe  age  ot  tliirtj-sii.     At  rhe  height  of  his 

to  Bii  cartridges,  are  slipped  into  poiiition  noder    first  prusperitv  his  foiindr;  vaa  destroyed  bj 

Che  breecb-opentag  wbea  it  is  desired  to  ase    a  boiler  eiploaion,  and  he  experienced  grent 

tbe  magazine,  the  soldier  carrying  several.  Tbe    difficult]'  in  obtaining  money  to  rebuild  on  a 

cartridffesare  pressed  ap  one  ai.  a  time  bj  a    larger  scale;  but  after  he  had  establisfaed  hira- 

spriug  in  the  magazioe.  •  self  again  his  success  was  rapid.    In  bis  new 

The  first  repea ting-rifles  were  only  adapted    works  he  constmi^ted  the  engines  of  the  "  Dnn- 

to  light  obarges.    They  are  now  made  to  carry    derberg,"  "Bristol,"  and  "Providence,"  tbe 

as  heavy  ones  as  are  needed,  the  WiBcbester    largest  ever  bnilt  in  this  country,  and,  becom- 

Express  luing  ninety  grains  of  powder,     Tbe    ing  a  ship-bnilder  as  well  as  an  iron  founder, 

general  opinion  of  experts  is,  that  the  coming    increased  bis  plsDt  by  the  purchase  of  tbe 

inititary  ride  will  be  a  repeater,  with  a  caliber    Uoi^an   Iron    Works  in   1B8T,   tbe    Neptune 

of  about  -31,  using  DO  to  100  grains  of  com-    Works  in  1868,  the  Franklin  Forge  and  the 

preasedand  (ifpossible)  smokeless  powder,  and    Allaire  Works  in  1870,  and  tbe  ship-yards  at 

a  Ions  composite  bullet— i.  e.,  a  steel  shell  with    Chester,  Pa.,  in  IBTl.    In  tbe  latter  year  be 

sleaa  center,  weigyngabout840grainB.   Such    began  bnilding  iron  vessels,  and  completed  in 

a  ride  will  sweep  the  ground  for  600  yards,    all  sixty-three  during  the  next  twelve  years 

without  any  eleration  of  the  sights,  will  give    nnder  contracta  with  tbe  IlQited  States  Gov- 

arange  of  2,000  jard<i,  and  in  emergencies  will    ernroent,  corporatiocH,  and  private  individuals. 

render  it  possible  to  produce  a  bail  of  Are  that    Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  iron  vessels  sailing  nn- 

would  be  irresistible.     Tlie  cartridges  are  so    der  the  American  dag  were  built  by  him, 

light  that  the  soldier  can  carry  a  much  larger    mostly  for  tbe  merchant  marine.     Fur  the 

number  of  them  than  he  ciin  ot  those  now  in    Government  he  hntlt  six  of  the  great  monitoi-s 

use.  ordered  during  President  Grant's  administra- 

BOlCn,  JOHN,  an  AmericanNhip-bullder,hom    tion,    and   more   recently   tlie   three    cruisers 

in  Mitcbellstown,  Ooanty  Cork,  Ireland,  Dec.    "Chicago,"   "Atlanta,"  and    "Boston,"   and 

2S,  1SI8;  died  in  New  York  city  Jan.  10,    the  dispatch-boat "  Dolphin,"  besides  repairing 

1867.    The  death  of  his  father  when  he  was    many  old  vessels.    The  refusal  of  the  Govern- 

twelve  years  old  threw  him  upon  bis  own  re-    ment  to  accept  the  "  Dolphin  "  in  1886  led  to 

sources,  and  he  supported  himself  niitil  he  was    his  suspension,  but  the  vast  works  were  re- 

nzteen,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States,     opened  soon  afterward  upon  the  acceptance  of 

the  ship.    From  18T1  till  bis  death  be  built  in 

atl  1 14  iron  veskels,  nnd  in  the  latter  part  of 

Ilia  life  his  possessions  were  so  extensive  that 

he  could  draw  from  his  own  property  every 

article  that  entered  into  the  constraction  of  a 

complete  sea-going  vessel. 

BOHiKCiinOLlCGHniCH.  The  year  1887-'68 
was  remarkable  for  momentous  events  in  the 
history  of  tbe  Roman  Catholio  Church.  During 
the  year  1S87  constant  preparations  were  made 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Golden  Jnbilee,  or 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ordinstion  of  Leo 
Xlli  to  the  priesthood.  This  anniversary  was 
signalized  by  the  presentation  ot  gifts  from  all 
the  ndera  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
King  nnmbert  of  Italy.  PreHdent  Clevelftod 
aent  through  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibb'ins, 
an  appropriately  hound  copy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  was  received  by 
joHK  BoicH.  His  Holiness  with  marked   distinction.    The 

present  Pope  was  ordained  on  the  last  day  of 
After  varymg  fortunes  he  found  work  in  James  the  year  1837.  He  celebrated  mass  in  honor 
Allaire's  iron-foundry,  where  he  served  an  ap-  ot*  ihe  great  event  in  his  life  on  January  1, 
prenticeship  and  was  a  journeyman  maohinist.  1888.  Rome  was  crowded  with  pilgrims, 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  be  had  saved  $1,600,  strangers,  and  tbe  halls  of  the  Vatican  were 
$aOO  of  which  he  then  invested  in  Illinois  hnnlly  large  enough  to  hold  the  innumerable 
prairie-bnd.  leaving  the  remainder  in  Mr.  Al-  pitts  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
iaires  hanil*  and  losing  it  in  bis  subsequent  them  were  Hebrew  Bibles  from  Jewish  rabbis, 
failure.  He  resumed  work  as  a  machinist,  a  magnificent  present  from  the  Snltnn,  and  a 
learning  also  to  mate  castings  for  itiai-ine  en-  gold  basin  from  tbe  Queen  of  England. 
glues  and  ship-work.  When  he  bad  saved  On  January  80,  Cardinals  Gibbons  and  Tas- 
$100  he  joined  three  other  mechanics  in  huv-  chereau  started  for  Rome.  During  their  stay 
ing  the  ^Ina  Iron  Works,  then  in  the  bands  in  Rome,  Cardinal  Gibbons  presented  hiscele- 
ot  a  receiver,  subsequently  buying  out  their  brated  letter  asrainst  the  condemnation  of  the 
intereet  and  possessing  a  prosperous  business    Knights  of  Labor.    Dr.  McGlynn,  late  rector 
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of  St.  Stephen^s  Church,  New  York  city,  wlio  the  total  abstinence  rooveroent.    On  March  29 

bad  been  saspended  by  the  Moot  Rev.  Arch-  the  Holy  Father,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation 

bishop  Corrigan  for  insisting  on  publicly  preach-  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Corrigan*s  roan- 

ing  tnat  private  property  in  land  is  a  crime,  ajfement  of  the  McGlynn  revolt,  conferred  on 

was   excommunicated  for  refusing  to  go  to  him  the  rank  of  bishop-assistant  at  the  Ponti- 

Kome  when  summoned  by  the  Prefect  of  the  ficai  throne.    On  April  10  the  Holy  Father  sent 

Propaganda.    In  France  no  change— except  a  out  a  brief  relating  to  the  founding  of  the 

slightly  favorable  movement— took  place  in  the  Catholic  University.    On  April  12  the  ancient 

relations  of  the  Government  to  the  Chnrch.  cathedral  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  was  almost 

In  Germany  an  entente  eerdiaU  was  arranged  totally  destroyed  by  fire.    On  April  15  the 

between  the  Pope  and  Prince  Bismarck.    His  Rt.  Rev.  Matthew  Haskins  was  consecrated 

Holiness  advised  the  Catholics  of  Germany  to  Bishop  of  Providence,  R.  1.,  to  succeed  Bishop 

support  the  Septennat  bill  in  the  interests  of  Hendrickin — bv  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of 

the  peace  of  Furope.    Herr  Windhorst  and  the  Boston.    On  May  1  the  Rt.  Rev.  P.  D.  Luaden 

Center  did  not  nt  first  sympathize  with  the  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  by 

policy  of  Rome  in  thus  by  a  concession  miti-  the  Most  Rev.  Arohbisnop  Corrigan,  D.  D.    On 

gating  the  tyranny  of  the  Eultnrkampf.    But  May  22  the  first  chnrch  in  New  York  dedicated 

the  matter  wa^i  settled   by  firm  protests  of  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  saint  and  philoso- 

loyalty  and  reverence  to  the  Holy  Father  on  pher,  whose  doctrines  Leo  VIII  has  specially 

the  part  of  the  ex-Hanoverian  Chancellor.    In  proinolgated,  was  blessed  by  Bishop  Loughlin 

Italy  some  commotion  was  occasioned  by  the  m  Brooklyn.    On  June  8  the  grand  cathedral 

rumors  of  a  coming  triumph  of  the  party  of  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  form^ly  opened.    On 

Conciliation.    Padre  Tosti  printed  a  pamphlet  May  21,  during  Queen  Victorians  Jubilee  cele- 

£[ivoring  a  modus  vivendi  between  the  Vatican  bration,  Mgr.  Ruffo-Scilla,  the  first  Papal  en- 

and   the  Quirinal.     Several  Italian   deputies  voy  to  enter  the  English  court  since  the  Refor- 

were  in  favor  of  it  and  tlie  tenor  of  ^^  Le  Mc »ni-  mation  was  received.    On  May  27  the  Rt  Rev. 

teur  de  Rome,^^  the  semi-official  organ  of  the  Lawrence  Scanlsn  was  consecrated  Bishop  by 

Vatican,  did  not  disapprove  of  it    Numerous  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Riordan.    On  July  8 

articles  and  pamphlets  were  written  on  the  was  published  in  **  The  Catholic  Review  "  the 

subject  of  the  possibility  of  the  restoration  of  circular  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Corrigan, 

Rome  to  the  Holy  See;  but  apparently  nothing  in  which  was  announced  the  excommunication 

I)ractical  came  of  them.    In  England,  particu-  of  Dr.  McGlynn.    On  August  2  the  Redenip- 

arly  among  the  Tories,  a  movement  to  estab-  torists  celebrated  with  reverent  splendor  the 

lish  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Court  of  centenary  of  the  death  of  St  Alphonsus  Ligu- 

St.  James  and  the  Vaticnn  seemed  to  have  ori.    On  September  2  the  abbey  of  St  Mein- 

some  force.    Catholic  opinion  in  Ireland  had  rad  (Benedictine)  at  Indiantown,  Ind.,  was  de* 

become  so  crystallized  in  favor  of  Home  Rule,  stroyed  by  fire.  On  September  17  the  centenary 

that  it  was  felt  that  some  attempt  must  be  celebration  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

made  to  counterbalance  its  influence  at  Rome.  States  was  closed  with  prayer  by  Cardinal  Gib* 

Mgr.  Persico,  formerly  Bishop  of  Savannah,  bons.  On  October  2  St.  Michael's  church,  New- 

was,  with  Mgr.  Gualdi,  sent  to  Ireland.    But  ark,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Wigger.  OnSep- 

his  utterances  seemed  to  show  that  he  was  tember  28  Most  Rev.  Z.  X.  Leroy,  Archbishop 

satisfied  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  of  New  Orleans,  died  in  France.    On  October 

Ireland  were  right  in  their  championship  of  9  the  pallium  was  conferred  on  the  Most  Rev. 

the  cause  of  the  people.    The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Archbishop  Gross,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  by  Cardi- 

the  head  of  the  Catholic  family  of  the  Howards,  nal  Gibbons.      On  October  17  the  Rev.  Dr. 

18  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  Kemer,  who  had  come  from  England  to  serve 

anti-Home- Rule  party  in  England,  while  Lord  the  Italians,  was  killed  in  New  York  by  the 

Ripon,  an  equally  devout  Catholic  and  a  convert,  falling  of  his  unfinished  school-house.     On  Oc- 

is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  pro-Irish  movement  tober  28  the  Rt  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Burke  was 

in  the  Liberal  party.    In  Venezuela  a  struggle  oonsecrated  Bishop   of  Cheyenne,  W.  T.,  by 

between  the  Catholic  and  Radical  parties  re-  Archbishop  Feeban.   On  the  same  day  Rt.  Rev. 

salted  in  the  exile  of  the  srchbishop  to  San  Nicholas  Matz,  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of  Den- 

FranciHCO.    On  January  30, 1887,  Cardinal  Fer-  ver,  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Salpointe. 

rieri  died  at  Rome.     On  February  17  Rt  Rev.  On  November  2  Cardinal  Pellegrini  died.     On 

Pfraengle  was  installed  as  abbot  of  St  Marj's  November  80  Rt  Rev.  Thomas  Bonacum  was 

Monastery,  Newark,  N.  J.     On  January  26  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  at  St. 

Cardinal  Jarobini  died  at  Rome.    On  March  4  Louis  by  Archbishop  Eenrich.    On  the  same 

Father  Beckx,  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  day  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Scannell  was  conse- 

for  thirty-three  years,  died  in  Rome.    On  March  crated  Bishop  of  Concordia,  La.,  by  Archbishop 

17  Cardinals  Gibbons  and  Taschereau  received  Feehan  at  Nashville.     Archbishop  Lamy,  of 

their  hats  in  consistory;  and  on  March  25  Car-  Santa F6,  died  in  that  city  on  February  14.     It 

dinal  Gibbons  took  formal  possession  of  his  was  announced  early  in  February  that  the  new 

titular  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere.  On  Bishops  of  Alton,  lU.,  and  Belleville,  HL^  were 

March  27  was  published  the  brief  of  the  Holy  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Janssens  and  Rev.  James 

Father  addressed  to  Bishop  Ireland  in  favor  of  Ryan,  of  Ottawa,  111.    On  February  25  Rt  Rev. 
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D.  M.  Blanchet,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Nesqualy,  lei.    The  receipts  for  1885-86  were  124,478,- 

died.     On  March  11,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McQov-  398  lei,  and  the  expenditures  120,971,646  leL 

em  was  consecrated  at  Harrisbnrg.     Among  The  budget  for  lb86-^87  made  the  receipts 

the  other  important  deaths  were  Bishop-elect  138,237,695  lei,  and  the  ezpenditares  184,244,- 

James  0*Reilly,  appointed  to  the  see  of  Wi-  650  lei.    The  expenditure  for  tlie  public  debt 

chita,  Kan.;    Isidor  Robert,  O.  S.  B. ;  Arch-  was  estimated  at  57,546,959  lei ;  for  the  army, 

Abbot  Wimmer;    Rev.  John  J.  Riordan,  of  28,552,760  lei ;  for  education  and  worship,  13,- 

Castle  Garden;    and  Rev.  Dr.  Moriasty,  the  120,294  lei.    The  nominal  amount  of  the  debt 

well-known  author,  and  P^re  Rouquette.  outstanding  on  April  1,  1886,  was  724,171,624 

ROIJMAIIII9  a  kingdom  in  Eastern  Europe,  lei.    At  the  stmie  date  in  1887  it  was  835,815,- 

Independence  was  proclaimed    on  May    22,  342  lei,  having  been  increased  by  16,170,000 

1877,  and  recognised  by  the  powers  at  the  lei  of  treasury  warrants  and  other  sums  raised 

Berlin  Congress  on  June  13,  1878.    The  prin-  through   the  Government  savings-bank.      In 

cipality  of  Roumania  was  erected  into  a  king-  1887  a  loan  of  30,000,000  lei  was  raised  in  Ber- 

dom  on  March  26,  1881.    The  fundamental  lin,  at  4}  per  cent,  interest, 

laws  are  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  elab-  The  Amy  ud  Havy* — ^The  effective  strength 

orated  in  1866  by  a  Constituent  Assembly,  arid  of  the  regular  army  on  the  peace  footing  is 

modified  in  1884  by  the  chambers  convoked  1,249    officers,   31,627    rank    and    file,   5,558 

for  the  purposes  of  revision.    It  delegates  the  horses,  and  312  guns.     The  territorial  army 

national  representation  to  two  chambers,  aSen-  numbers  1,213  ofiScers  and  124,000  men,  with 

ate  consisting  of  120  members  and  a  Chamber  11,397  horses.    The  kingdom  is  divided  into 

of  Deputies,  having  183  members.  Both  classes  four  districts,  besides  the  district  of  the  Do- 

of  representatives  are  elected  by  electoral  col-  brudja,  where  an  active  division  is  perma- 

leges  in  each  district.    The  reigning  sovereign  nently  stationed.    The  permanent  army  and 

is  Carol  I,  son  of  Prince  HohenzoUem-Sig-  the  Dorobantzi,  or  territorial  troops  number 

maringen,  who  was  bom  April  20,  1839,  and  on  the  peace  footing  about  95,000  men,  which 

was  elected  Prince  of  Roumania  in  1886.    He  can  be  increased  to  225,000  on  the  outbreak 

married  in  1869  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wied.  of  war.    There  are  besides  about  150,000  mili- 

lu  default  of  heirs  to  his  body,  the  King  in  1886  tia  and  depot  troops,  without  reckoning  the 

chose  his  nephew,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Hohen-  Landsturm.    The  average  expenditure  on  the 

zollern,  to  be  his  successor.   The  heir- apparent  army  is  only  about  80,000,000  lei. 

is  the  second  son  of  Leopold,  iiereditary  Prince  The  number  of  men  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 

of  Hohenzollern,  and  was   born    at   Sigma-  drawn  for  service  in  the  permanent  army  for 

ringen,  Aug.  24,  1865.  1887  was  14,000.    Every  recruit  who  possesses 

The  ministry  is  composed  of  the  following  and  can  maintain  a  suitable  horse,  or  who  will 

members :  President  of  the  Council  and  Min-  pay  300  lei  into  the  military  chest,  is  assigned 

ister  of  the  Interior.  Joan  C.  Bratiano ;  Minis-  to  the  calarnshi  or  cavalry.      The   infantry 

ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Phere  Kyde ;  Minis-  serve  three  years  in  the  permanent  army  and 

ter    of  Public  Instruction   and  Worship,  D,  five  in  the  reserve,  after  which  they  are  en- 

Sturdza ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Eugene  Statesco;  rolled  in  the  militia  till  they  become  thirty-six 

Minister  of  Agriculture,-  Commerce.  Industry,  years  of  age. 

and  Domains,  V.  Gheorghian ;  Minister  of  Fi-  The  fortifications  of  Bucharest,  on  plans 

nonce,  C.  Nacu ;   Minister  of  Public  Works,  approved  by  General  Bnalmont,  the  Belgian 

P.  S.  Aurelian ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  A.  An-  military  engineer,   were  rapidly  constracted 

gelesco,  successor  to  M.  Falcojano,  who  re-  and  nearly  completed  before  the  close  of  1887. 

signed  his  post  on  Jan.  24,  1886.  The  plans  were  modified  in  important  particu- 

Aret  and  PapnlttlOBf — The  area  of  the  king-  lars  on  the  advice  of  German  officers.    The 

dom  is  48,807  square  miles.    The  population  Parliament,  on  Feb.  3.  1887,  voted  5,000,000 

is  estimated    at   5,376,000.    The   number  of  lei  for  completing  the  fortifications, 

marriages  in  1885  was  39,586;  of  births,  215,-  The  navy  consists  of  two  avisos,  two  gun- 

776;  of  deaths,  126,010;  excess  of  births  over  boats,  a  torpedo- vessel,  and  two  torpedo-boats, 

deaths,  89,766.     In   1886  there   were  77,976  There  are  besides  three  launches  for  the  police 

marriages,  215,209  births,  and  136,755  deaths,  service  of  the  Danube,  which  was  confided  to 

making  tlie  natural  increment  78,454.    The  the  Government  of  Roumania  by  the  European 

number  of  Israelites  in  Roumania  was  esti-  Congress. 

mated  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  at  Commerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports 
400,000  soul?,  the  Bohemians  at  200,000,  the  in  1884  was  294,986.000  lei  or  francs,  against 
Slavs  at  85,000,  the  Germans  at  39,000,  the  359,907,000  lei  in  1883;  the  value  of  the  ex- 
Hungarians  at  29,500,  the  Armenians  at  8,000,  ports,  184,116,000  lei,  against  220,650,279  lei. 
the  Greeks  at  5,000,  the  French  at  2,000,  and  The  imports  from  Austria  were  129,867,000 
the  English  at  1,000.  The  population  of  Bu-  lei  in  value;  from  Great  Britain,  68,223.000 
charest,  the  capital,  is  221,000.  Jassy  has  lei;  from  Germany,  43,384,000,  lei;  from 
about  90,000  inhabitants,  and  Galatz  80,000.  France,  23,804,000 lei.    The  exports  to  Austria 

Fluuic«8. — The  receipts  of  the  treasury  dur-  amounted  to  70,392,000  lei;  to  Great  Britain, 

ing  the  year  ending  March  30, 1885,  were  127,-  61,783,000  lei ;  to  France,  17,417,000  lei.   The 

359,220  lei;   the  disbursements,  130,352,265  imports  and  exports  of  the  principal  classes 
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were  in  1884  as  follow,  the  valnes  being  given 
in  lei : 


CLASSES. 

C«realB 

Fraits  and  T«geUbl«B 

Beverages 

AnimaiB  aod  animal  products  .... 

Fuel 

Minerals,  fflaas,  and  pottery 

Metals  and  metal  manaflictures  . . 

Skins  and  leather 

Timber  and  manuflMtores  of  wood 

Textiles  and  textile  materlab 

Dru^eto 

Oils,  etc 

Other  articles 

Total 


ImporU. 

6,900,000 

18,900,000 

2,100,000 

8,ooa.()00 

9,800,000 

11.400,000 

47,800.000 

85,000,000 

17,100,000 

100,800,000 

(1,200,000 

9,700,000 

22,800,000 


295,000,000 


RzporU. 


ldft,200,000 

&,6o;).ooo 

400,000 

10,700.000 

2,400,000 

800,0(K) 

1,100,000 

10,!S00,000 

6,900,000 

ft,fiOO,000 

200,000 

2^)0,000 

8,400,000 

184,100,000 


In  1885  tlie  imports  fell  off  to  268,580,160 
lei,  while  the  exports  increased  to  247,968,201. 

The  Eirtpeai  UnmiiBlM  ef  the  Daimbe.— The 
namber  of  vessels  entered  at  the  Roumanian 
ports  on  the  Danube  daring  1884  was  20,478; 
the  tonnage,  8,711,143;  the  number  cleared, 
20,650;  tonnage,  8,678,849.  The  exports  of 
grain  from  the  ports  of  the  Lower  Danube 
were  6,461,889  quarters,  against  6,070,157 
quarters  in  1885  and  4,441,039  quarters  in 
1884.  Of  872  Bteamers  of  866,763  tons  that 
entered  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube  dur- 
ing 1886,  564,  of  622,201  tons,  were  English ; 
61,  of  68,140  tons,  Greek;  84,  of  62,886  tons, 
Austrian;  and  49,  of  55,772  tons,  French.  Of 
1,879  sailing-vessels,  of  950,567  tons,  568,  of 
628,470  tons,  were  British;  262,  of  102,599 
tons,  Greek;  91,  of  64,828  tons,  Austrian; 
and  50,  of  57,025  tons,  French. 

The  receipts  of  the  Danube  Commission  in 
1885  were  1,430,958  francs  from  taxes,  and  1,- 
196,400  francs  from  special  resources.  The  ex- 
penditures were  1,805,824  francs.  The  only 
remaining  debt  of  the  commission  was  588,782 
francs  advanced  by  the  Porte.  The  assets 
were  1,821,534  francs,  not  including  a  pension 
fund. 

lailrtads,  Posts,  aid  TNcgnphs.— The  length  of 
the  railroads  in  operation  in  1886  was  1,682 
kilometres,  of  which  1,458  kilometres  belong 
to  the  state.  There  were  900  kilometres  build- 
ing, and  454  kilometres  more  surveyed. 

The  post-office  during  the  year  1885  for- 
warded 18,330,367  letters  and  postal-cards  and 
528,992  packets. 

The  telegraphs  in  1886  had  a  length  of  5,819 
kilometres,  with  9,674  kilometres  of  wires. 
The  internal  paid  dispatches  during  the  year 
numbered  814,880 ;  the  international  dis- 
patches, 272,858.  The  receipts  of  the  postal 
and  telegraph  service  were  4,530,468  francs; 
the  expenses,  8,653,730  francs. 

PaUtiM  and  LeglslattM.— The  Chamber  on  Feb. 
7,  1886,  voted  a  Government  project  for  the 
fortification  of  Bucharest,  and  autliorized  the 
emission  of  a  loan  of  6,000,000  francs  for  cov- 
ering the  first  part  of  the  cost.  The  works  are 
to  be  completed  in  1890.  Models  of  armor- 
plated  towers  were  submitted  by  German  and 


French  engineers.  After  a  series  of  tests  the 
French  design  was  selected.  The  Minister  of 
War,  M.  Falcojano,  resigned  on  Jan.  28, 1886. 
The  Prime  Minister  took  the  portfolio  provis- 
ionally, and  on  February  26  Gen.  Angelesco 
was  appointed  to  the  post. 

AtteapM  AmnteatlM  ef  tke  Pitec  Hlslstcr.— 
While  M.  Bratiano  was  returning  from  a  Cabi- 
net council  on  Sept.  16,  1886,  he  was  fired  at 
by  a  hotel-keeper  named  Alexandrescu.  The 
bullet,  which  was  fired  from  a  revolver,  struck 
a  deputy  named  Robesco,  who  was  walking 
with  the  minister.  For  some  time  previous 
the  Prime  Minister  had  been  the  object  of 
virulent  attacks  in  the  Opposition  press,  simi- 
lar to  those  that  j)recedea  the  former  attempt 
on  his  life,  in  1880.  The  assassin  was  imme- 
diately arrested,  and  confessed  that  he  was  led 
to  the  crime  by  political  motives.  In  his  pos- 
session was  found  a  check  for  5,000  francs, 
signed  by  Oroveanu,  an  Opposition  deputy. 
The  next  day  an  attempt  was  made  to  l}'nch 
Alexandrescu.  llie  same  evening  on  which 
the  shot  was  fired  a  mob  surrounded  the  office 
of  the  ^^Epoca,*^  the  only  paper  in  Bucharest 
that  opposed  the  Government,  blamed  the 
editor  for  inciting  the  deed  by  his  infiamma- 
tory  articles,  broke  up  the  furniture  and  fit- 
tings, wounded  two  of  the  staff,  and  would 
have  destroyed  the  building  if  the  police  had 
not  succeeded  in  gaining  the  upper  hand. 
Alexandrescu  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years* 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  All  the  suspect- 
ed accomplices  were  acquitted,  except  Muscal, 
a  non-political  offender. 

The  Government  commanded  a  large  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber,  110  against  37,  and  bad 
an  equal  preponderance  of  votes  in  the  Senate. 
Yet  among  the  people  there  was  a  very  bitter 
feeling  against  Bratiano  on  account  of  his  des- 
potic party  government 

Ferelgi  ESdatteu. — Several  important  com- 
mercial treaties  expired  in  1886.  A  new  gen- 
eral tariff  was  adopted,  which  sulyects  to  light 
imposts  raw  material  and  manufactured  arti- 
cles not  produced  in  Roumania,  exempts  from 
duty  raw  materials  that  it  is  in  Roumanians 
interest  to  obtain  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and 
imposes  protective  duties  on  articles  entering 
into  competition  with  Roumanian  products. 
The  protective  principle  was  followed  in  the 
English  treaty  and  in  the  negotiations  for  rec- 
iprocity treaties  with  other  powers. 

The  expired  ten-years'  treaty  with  Austria- 
Hungary  hindered  the  development  of  Rouma- 
nian industries  by  admitting  Austrian  manu- 
factures at  the  lowest  rates  of  duty.  The 
reciprocal  concession  of  permitting  the  free 
importation  of  Roumanian  cattle  and  swino 
into  Austria-Hungary  was  rendered  futile  by 
the  Hungarians,  who  on  various  pretexts 
stopped  the  imports  on  the  border,  ana  finally 
prohibited  them  altogether.  The  result  was 
that,  in  the  winter  of  1885-'86,  the  Roumanian 
farmers  had  more  cattle  than  they  could  feed, 
and  oxen  were  sold  for  thirty  franca  a  pair. 
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The  Austrians  suffered  from  the  selOsh  policy  RrSSIA,  an  empire  in  northeastern  Enrope 
of  the  Hangarians  scarcelj  less  than  the  Ron-  and  northern  Asia.  The  Emperor  exercises 
manians,  for  meat  rose  to  famine  prices  in  autocratic  power  and  is  the  head  of  the  nation- 
Vienna,  and  in  Galicia  the  distress  of  a  long  al  Church.  There  are  four  bodies  through  which 
winter  was  so  severe  that  many  peasants  died  the  functions  of  government  are  usually  ezer- 
of  hunger.  The  crisis  in  Ronmania  caused  the  cised«  viz.,  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  consisting 
imports  of  Austrian  goods  to  fall  away  as  much  in  1886  of  sixty-two  members,  exclusive  of  the 
as  100,000,000  francs  in  a  single  year.  The  ministers,  who  have  seats  by  virtue  of  their 
tariff  war  that  followed  the  rupture  of  nego-  offices;  the  Senate,  which  combines  legislative, 
tiatlons  for  a  new  treaty  renders  the  cost  of  executive,  and  judicial  functions;  the  Holy 
living  exorbitantly  df ar  for  the  classes  in  Rou-  Synod,  which  has  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical 
mania  who  consume  imported  products.  The  affairs ;  and  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  The 
indignation  against  Hungary  was  heightened  reigning  Emperor  is  Alexander  111,  born  Feb. 
by  the  attempt  to  Magyarize  the  2,826,000  26,  1845,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
Roumanians  of  Trnnsylvania.  The  irritating  assassination  of  his  father,  March  18, 1881,  and 
policy  of  the  Hungarian  Government  lends  was  crowned  at  Moscow  on  May  27, 1883.  The 
strengtii  to  the  pro-Russian  party  in  Roumania,  heir-apparent  is  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the 
which  desires  an  alliance  with  Rusi«ia  in  the  eldest  t(on  of  the  Emperor,  born  May  18,  1868. 
event  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  Austria  in  Tiie  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  min- 
order  to  annex  Transylvania  to  Roumania.  isters:  President,  M.  Bnnge;  Minister  of  the 
The  Government  gives  no  countenance  to  the  Imperial  Household,  Lieutenant  General  Count 
Irredentist  agitation,  which  is  fostered  by  Vorontzoff  Dashkoff;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Russian  agents,  yet  constant  complaints  are  Affairs,  Nicholas  Carlovich  de  Giers ;  Minister 
made  by  the  Hungarian  authorities  at  the  of  War,  General  P.  Vannovski ;  Minister  ot  the 
license  which  the  free-press  laws  allow  to  the  Navy,  Vice- Admiral  Shestakoff ;  Minister  of 
ventilation  of  this  scheme.  In  the  main  body  the  Interior,  Count  Tolstoi ;  Minister  of  Public 
of  the  Roumanian  population,  on  the  other  Instruction,  M.  Delianoff;  Minister  of  Finance, 
hand,  there  is  a  strong  dread  of  the  extension  M.  Vishnegradski ;  Minister  of  Domains,  M. 
of  Russian  power  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  Ostrovski ;  Minister  of  Roads  and  Gommunica- 
a  deep  feeling  of  re.«entment  against  Russians  tions.  Admiral  C.  Possiet. 
for  requiting  the  aid  given  by  Roumania  in  the  Area  ud  PttpiIattM* — The  area  of  the  different 
last  Turkish  war,  by  robbing  her  of  the  fruitful  divisions  of  the  empire,  in  square  kilometres, 
province  of  Bessarabia.  and  the  population  according  to  the  latest  re- 

The  boundary  disputes  of  long  standing  be-  turns,  are  as  follow : 

tween  Roumania  and  Austria-Hungary  were  ~ 


settled  by  a  mixed  commission,  which  con-  oEOORAPmcAL  Divisioys. 

eluded  its  labors  in  April,  1887.    The  adjust^    Kussla  in  Europe 

ment  of  the  frontier  added  about  thirty-two    Kingdom  of  Potand 

square  miles  to  Roumania's  territory.  ThToaSSSw !".' *'I^**'''!; 

A  convention  with  Great  Britain,  continn-  Tranft-Caspiui' territory'. '. 

ing  the  existing  commercial  treaty  in  a  revised    gj^^^  ^"** 

form  till  1891  was  signed  at  Bucharest  on  Nov,  gea  of  Ani! !!!!.'!.!!...! 

26,  1886.    The  duties  on  textile  fabrics  and  on    cwpUm  Bea 

most  other  imports  are  fixed  at  considerably         Total 

higher  rates  than  under  the  former  treaty.    In 


Ana. 


4,888.718 

127,810 

87.S,ft^8 

472,666 

551.824 

8,083,016 

12,49V10 

66.998 

489,418 


22,448,660 


PopUStlOB. 


73,269.114 
7,884.100 
2.808^ 
6.654,017 
480,000 
5,210>46 
4,148,226 


10178S,761 


1887  a  favorable  reciprocity  treaty  was  con-  The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  Euro- 
eluded  with  Turkey,  through  which  the  Rou-  pean  Russia  in  1883  was  782,750;  births, 
manians  hoped  to  regain  the  prosperity  that  8,880,857 ;  deaths,  2,879,265 ;  excess  of  births, 
was  lost  tlirough  the  rupture  of  the  commer-  1,001,582.  In  Poland  the  marriages  in  1880 
cial  relations  with  Austria,  and  for  that  reason  numbered  62,771 ;  births,  294,021 ;  deaths, 
they  were  the  less  anxious  to  resume  negotia-  189,514;  excess  of  births,  104,507.  Thennm- 
tions  for  a  treaty.  her  of  marriages  in  Finland  in  1884  was  16,586; 
The  German  Government  concluded  a  con-  births,  80,411;  deatlis,  47,468 ;  excess  of  births, 
sular  treaty  with  Roumania  in  Berlin  on  June  82,948.  The  number  of  marriages  in  Siberia  in 
5,  1886.  It  abandons  the  right  of  extra-terri-  1880  was  82,952;  births,  180,802;  deaths,  131,- 
torial  jurisdiction,  which  was  exercised  under  793;  excess  of  births,  49.009.  The  population  of 
treaties  with  Turkey  as  the  suzerain  power  St.  Petersburg  is  929,098.  Moscow  had  753,469 
over  Moldavia  and  Wallachin,  and  was  not  inhabitants  in  1884;  Warsaw,  431,864  in  1885; 
formally  abtilished  when  the  Treaty  of  Ber-  Riga,  169,329  in  18K1;  Kharkov,  166,921  in 
lin  extinguished  the  relation  of  vassalage,  1884;  Odessa,  154,240  in  1885;  Kasan,  140,726 
but  was  left  to  be  dealt  with  in  treaties  in  1883;  Kishinev,  130,000;  Kiev.  127,251; 
with  the  powers  regulating  consular  rela-  Lodz,  113,146  in  1884;  Saratov,  112,428  in 
tions.      Although    legally  still    in    force,   no  1883. 

power  has   exercised   the  right  of  consular  The  Amy. — The  peace  effective  of  the  regular 

jurisdiction  in  Ronmania  since  her  independ-  army  in  the  beginning  of  1887  was  659,274 

ence  was  conceded  in  1878.  men,  comprising  1,890  ofiScers  of  the  general 
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staff,  886,960  tDfantry  in  £arope,  25,686  rifle-  ordinary  ezpenditares  are  set  down  as  826,- 

men,  21,818  infantry  in  Asia,  47,920  cavalry,  676,680  robles,  and  the  total  ezpenditorea  are 

84,925  artillery,  17,977  engineers,  57,884  re-  inade  to  balance  the  estimated  receipts  by  ap- 

serves  of  all  arms,  17,290  local  troops,  47,000  plying  the  difference  to  extraordinary  ezpenai- 

anziliary  troops,  and  1,024  depot  and  instruc-  tares  on  railroads  and  harbors.    The  snm  ap- 

tion  troops.     The  war  effective  of  the  regular  propriated  for  the  service  of  the  debt  is  278,- 

army  is  approximately  1,689,000  men,  includ-  591,694  mblea,  inclading  86,117,586  rabies  for 

ing  86,600  officers,   with  8,776  cannon  and  the  nroposed  conversion  of  5-per-cent.  metallic 

204,890  horses.     The  Oossack  troops  are  in  bonos  into  4^  per  cents.    The  sam  devoted  to 

part  incorporated  in  the  regoliir  army.    Their  military  expenditnre   is   208,466,551    rubles, 

strength  is  47,150  in  peace,  and  140,088  on  the  while  89,247,488  rubles  are  devoted  to  the 

war  footing.     The  irregular  troops  number  navy.    In  the  budget  estimates  for  1888  the 

5,769  men.    Tlie  total  war  effective  of  the  income  from  all  sources  is  placed  at  960,429,- 

Kussian  army  is  about  2,000,000,  not  including  550  rubles,  and  the  expenditure  at  945,028,281 

the  militia,  which,  it  is  supposed,  could  add  as  rubles.    I'he  ordinary  revenue  is  estimated  at 

many  more  men.  788,0(K),000  rubles,   while  the    ordinary  ex- 

Tfee  Navy. — ^In  the  beginning  of  1887  the  pendttures  will  exceed  882,000,000  rabies. 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic  comprised  28  iron-  The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  amounted 
dads,  of  which  18  were  for  coast  defense,  1  to  894,144,015  rubles,  payable  in  specie,  and 
unarmored  frigate,  6  corvettes,  2  transports,  8,185,658,497  rubles,  due  in  paper  currency, 
95  torpedo-boats,  including  12  of  the  first  class,  besides  Dut^h  loans  amounting  to  68,695,000 
4  cruisers,  9  dippers,  15  gunboats,  6  imperial  florins,  sterling  loans  of  £128,046,620,  and  the 
yachts,  and  57  other  steamers.  In  the  nlack  bonds  of  the  Nicholas  Railroad,  amounting  to 
Sea  fleet  there  were  2  Popoffka  ironclads,  2  558,959,500  francs.  The  other  railroad  debts 
armored  gunboats,  8  corvettes,  26  steamers,  included  in  this  summary  were  £82,644,400 
and  26  torpedo-boats,  of  which  12  were  of  the  borrowed  in  England  and  166,189,258  metallic 
first  class.  The  flotilla  in  the  Caspian  Sea  rubles.  The  amount  of  paper  currency  in  circu- 
contained  9  armed  steamers;  4he  White  Sea  lation  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  was  716,488,849  rubles, 
flotilla,  7  armed  steamers  and  6  torpedo-boats.  A  new  iron  duty,  which  went  into  force  in 
The  '*  Catherine  II,"  having  16-inch  plates  at  the  summer  of  1887,  has  a  prohibitory  effect 
the  water  line  and  a  pear-shaped  redoubt  with  on  the  heretofore  very  large  imports  of  iron 
a  shield  12  to  14  inches  thick,  with  a  displace-  and  iron  wares  from  Germany.  This  and  other 
ment  of  10,180  tons  and  engines  of  9,000  horse-  protective  duties,  in  conjunction  with  the  sup- 
power,  was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1887.  Two  pression  of  iron-mills  and  other  factories  in 
other  vessels,  the  '^Sinope'*  and  the  ^^Tches-  Poland  and  other  border  provinces  that  were 
ma,''  of  the  same  type  and  proportions,  are  an-  owned  by  Germans  and  that  employed  Ger- 
der  construction.  The  ^^  Sinope  "  was  launched  man  workmen,  the  expulsion  of  German  citi- 
on  June  1,  1887.  Each  of  these  vessels  will  zens,  the  expropriation  of  foreign  land -owners, 
carry  six  12-inch  or  50-ton  guns  and  seven  and  other  hostile  measures  pn^uced  a  feeling 
6-inch  guns,  besides  pieces  of  smaller  oi liber  of  exasperation  and  resentment  in  Germany 
and  mitrailleuses.  The*^  Alexander  II,"  plated  thathao  a  profound  effect  on  Russian  credit, 
with  14  inches  of  armor  and  8,440  tons*  dis-  During  the  existence  of  the  Three  Emperors* 
placement,  was  launched  on  the  Neva  on  July  League  the  German  bankers  negotiated  loans, 
26,  1887,  and  the  **  Nicholas  I,"  a  sister  ship,  and  large  sums  were  lent  to  the  Russian  Gov- 
later  in  the  year.  Each  is  designed  to  carry  emment  by  Germans  when  London  and  other 
two  2-inch,  four  9-inch^  and  eight  6-inch  guns,  money  markets  were  no  longer  available.  Sua* 
With  the  three  vessels  mentioned  above,  they  tained  by  the  Berlin  bankers,  the  price  of 
complete  the  list  of  the  great  ironclads  com-  Russian  5  per-cent  securities  rose  from  80  to 
prised  in  the  twenty-dears'  plan  thut  was  95.  In  1887,  when  the  Ozar's  Government 
adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  modern  desired  to  raise  a  new  loan,  the  German  bankers 
navy.  refused  to  involve  their  countrymen  in  further 

lUuuMCSi— The  budtret  estimates  of  the  Rus-  risks.    An  attempt  was  made  to  raise  money 

elan  Ministry  of  Finance  are  invariably  made  in  Paris ;  but  there  also  the  influence  of  the 

to  balance,  but  the  final  accounts  always  show  German  bankers  was  powerful,  and  the  project 

a  deficit,  owing  to  extraordinary  expenditures,  was  abandoned.    A  loan  of  100,000,000  rubles, 

mainly  for  military  purposes.    The  accounts  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  was  suooessfuUy 

for  1885  show  a  revenue  from  ordinary  sources  issued  at  the  price  of  84  per  cent,  in  St.  Peters- 

of  762,282,000  rubles,  which  was  augmented  burg  in  April,   1887.    The  German  holders 

by  extraordinary  receipts  to  887,028,861  ru-  sold  duriuf?  the  year  a  considerable  part  of 

bles.    The  ordinary  expenditures  were  806,-  their  Russian  securities,  their  action  causing  a 

614,846  rubles  and  the  extraordinary  expendi-  fall  in  prices.   A  large  proportion  of  the  bonds 

tures  106,528,822  rubles,  making  a  total  of  that  were  sold  weut  to  Paris,  where  previously 

91^,188,168  rubles,  and  leaving  a  deficit  of  there  were  very  few  holders  of  Russian  seouri- 

76,109,807  rubles.    The  budget  for  18^7  makes  ties.    The  gold  ruble  was  worth  1*50  in  credit 

the  ordinary  receipts  798.118.046  rubles,  and  rubles  in  1886,  while  in  August,  1887,  the  ez- 

the  total  receipts  881,841,672  rubles.     The  change  value  had  risen  to  1*67  credit  ruble. 
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The  adoption  of  prohibitive  duties  against 
German  products  in  the  interest  of  the  iitanu- 
faotarers  of  central  Russia  was  a  triumph  of 
the  Pansiavist  party  of  M.  Katkoff,  who  openly 
attacked  Ministers  Bun^e  and  Be  Giers  in  the 
*^  Moscow  Gazette."  M.  Bunge  on  Jan.  13, 
1887,  retired  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
which  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  M. 
Vishnegradski,  a  high  protectionist  and  tlie 
first  man  in  mercantile  life  who  has  held  a 
ministerial  post  in  Russia  during  recent  times. 
When  M.  Katkoff  con  tinned  his  attacks  on  the 
foreign  office  and  his  efforts  to  displace  M. 
de  Giers  also,  he  was  finally  warned  to  desist. 
The  iron  duties  that  were  adopted  range  from 
80  to  70  copecks  per  pood,  which  is  equivalent 
to  from  $13.25  to  $31  per  ton  for  pig,  plate, 
and  bar  iron,  while  for  manufactured  articles 
they  are  fixed  at  140  copecks,  except  locomo- 
tives, which  pay  200  copecks. 

Coiuifirfe. — The  value  of  the  imports  in  1885 
was  433,800,000  rubles,  as  compared  with 
538,000,000  rubles  in  1884,  657,300,000  rubles 
in  1883,  and  666,800,000  rubles  in  1882.  The 
imports  from  Europe  in  1885  were  of  the  value 
of  379,800,000  rubles,  as  compared  with  486,- 
300,000  rubles  in  1884;  from  Finland,  14,500,- 
000  rubles,  as  compared  with  15,400,000  rubles ; 
from  Asia,  39,500,000  rubles,  as  compared  with 
36,800,000  rubles.  The  total  exports  in  1885 
amounted  to  538,600,000  rubles,  as  compared 
with  589,900.000  rubles  in  1884,  640,300,000 
rubles  in  1883,  and  617,700,000  rubles  in  1882. 
The  exports  across  the  European  frontiers  were 
of  the  value  of  497,900,000  rubles  in  1885,  as 
compared  with  550,600,000  rubles  in  1884;  to 
Finland,  17,100,000  rubles,  as  compared  with 
14,700,000  rubles;  to  Asiatic  countries,  23,600,- 
000  rubles,  as  compared  with  24,700,000  rubles. 
The  following  table  shows  the  proportions  in 
which  different  foreign  countries  participated 
in  the  foreign  trade  in  1885,  the  values  of  the 
imports  and  exports  being  given  in  rubles: 


other  natural  products.  The  imports  of  precious 
metals  in  1885  amounted  to  6,407,000  rubles 
and  the  exports  to  8,549,000  rubles.  The  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  different  classes  of 
merchandise  and  of  specie  by  way  of  the  Euro- 
pean frontiers  in  1886  were  of  the  following 
values : 


CLASSES  OF  ABTICLKS. 


Articles  of  food. 
Raw  mateiials  . 

AntfP^lft 

HaDatectoree  . . 
Fredoiu  metals 


Total 888,101,199 


89,024.461  2.'ii,572.915 
221,407,0l»2  1 60,889,1  U 


616,986 
71,951,608 
6,809,000 


11,880,408 
11,778,454 
14,186,000 


460,651,916 


COUNTBISa 


GermHoy 

Great  Britain 

France  

AaAtrta- Hungary . . . . 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

luly 

Turkey 

China 

Sweden  and  Norway 

United  States 

Persia 

Oreeoe 

Denmark 

Roumania  * 

Other  countries 


Total 


Importa. 


144,170,000 

96,401,000 

14,041,000 

22,001,000 

^054,000 

8,294,000 

6,477,000 

19,288000 

2^857,000 

6,214,000 

24.627,000 

8,951,000 

886,000 

1,415,000 

2,948,000 

56,281,000 


Kzp<yrto< 


142,467,000 

157,480.000 

87,217,000 

27,967,000 

82,606,000 

28.1S8.(K)0 

26,846.01)0 

17,0=36,1)00 

1,856,0(K) 

18,781,000 

481.000 

8,981,000 

a,9S9,0(K) 

7,955,000 

8,824.000 

28,648,000 


438,780,000  588,652,000 


The  exports  of  cereals  to  European  countries 
in  1885  were  valued  at  280,050,000  rubles, 
against  810,881,000  rubles  in  1884.  The  exports 
of  textile  materials  declined  from  96,846,000  to 
81,400,000  rnbles;  the  exports  of  timber  from 
35,166,000  to  26,470,000  rubles.  There  was  a 
falling  off  also  in  the  exportation  of  sugar  and 


Navigatieii. — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  the  Baltic  ports  in  1886  was  6,838,  of  which 
8,628  were  with  cargoes ;  the  number  entered 
at  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov  was  6,016,  of  which  1,862  had  cargoes, 
while  of  6,004  that  were  cleared,  4,227  were 
laden.  The  returns  of  the  Caspian  and  White 
Sea  ports  swell  the  total  number  of  yessels 
entered  to  12,944,  of  which  2,887  were  Russian, 
8,063  English,  1,671  German,  1,448  Swedish 
and  Norwegian,  688  Turkish,  971  Greek,  919 
Danish,  778  Austrian,  and  200  Dutch.  The 
number  of  steamers  entered  was  8,100.  The 
total  number  of  vessels  cleared  was  12,989, 
of  which  8,130  were  steamers.  The  number 
of  coasting  voyages  recorded  was  39,086,  of 
which  18,861  were  made  bj  steam-vessels. 

The  merchant  marine  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  num- 
bered 4,411  sailing-vessels,  of  401,340  tons, 
and  379  steamers,  of  199.214  tons. 

Eiilrtadfc — The  railroad  network  on  Jan.  1, 
1887,  comprised  26,145  kilometres  of  com- 
pleted lines,  exclusive  of  the  railroads  of  Fin- 
land and  without  reckoning  the  Trans-Caspian 
line,  which  had  a  length  of  1,072  kilometres. 
Tlie  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads  in  1885 
amounted  to  230.171,000  rubles.  The  Govern- 
ment has  approved  plans  for  the  building, 
within  five  years,  of  a  line  from  St.  Petersburg, 
through  the  whole  length  of  Siberia,  to  Vlad- 
ivostock,  the  naval  port  on  the  Pacific.  The 
section  between  the  capital  and  Ekaterinburg 
is  already  in  existence,  and  its  extension  to 
Tiumen  is  in  progress,  to  be  soon  continued  to 
Tomsk,  the  capital  of  West  Siberia.  The 
Council  of  State,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  War  Department,  which  urged  the  need  of 
arrangements  for  the  transport  of  troops  to 
the  Chinese  frontier  and  the  Pacific,  approved 
the  construction  of  lines  from  Tomsk  to  Ir- 
kutsk, nenr  Lake  Baikal,  and  to  Stretinsk,  a 
settlement  on  a  branch  of  the  Amoor,  whence 
commnnicatiiin  may  be  continued  by  water  to 
Lake  Khanka,  which  will  be  connected  by  a 
line  of  railroad  with  Yladivostock. 

Tlie  Post-Offlee* — The  number  of  letters  foi^ 
warded  in  1885  was  189,103,194;  post-cards, 
11,642,962;  registered  letters,  12,030,224; 
money  letters,  10,423,649;  newspapers,  102,- 
516,895;  circulnrs,  17,503,609.  The  receipts 
were  66,112,720  francs. 
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Triifni|ilH»— Tbe  state  lines  in  1884  had  a  on  the  Nevsky  Prospect  to  see  the  Czar  pass 
length  of  101,697  kilometres,  with  189,816  by  were  the  three  suspected  persons,  who  were 
kih»metres  of  wires.  Including  the  railroad  arrested  with  three  other  students,  who  also 
lines,  the  Anglo-Iudian  line  and  others,  the  carried  bombs  disgni:ied  as  opera-glasses  and 
total  length  of  telegraphs  in  the  empire  was  rolls  of  music.  Two  of  the  suspicious  articles 
109,778  kilometres,  with  248,470  kilometres  of  were  found  in  their  possession,  and  proved  to 
wires.  The  number  of  dispatches  in  1884  was  contain  a  large  quantity  of  dynamite  and  some 
10,471,084,  of  which  8,599,295  were  paid  in-  bullets  filled  with  strychnine.  Before  night 
ternal  messages,  595,774  (»fficial  dispatches,  more  than  one  hundred  suspected  persons  were 
and  the  remainder  international  messages,  taken  into  custody.  The  names  of  the  students 
The  receipts  in  1884  were  85,371,696  francs ;  who  first  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  deteot- 
the  expenses,  12,848,720  francs,  exclusive  of  ives  were  Andrejushkin,  Oraboff,  and  Gen- 
2,400,000  francs  expended  in  the  constmction  eraloff.  Many  students  of  the  Women^s  Higlier 
of  new  lines.  Educational  Institute  in  St.  Petersburg  were 

BerstatlMUiry  PM. — In  January,  1887,  a  band  arrested,  and  the  institution  was  closed.  Two 
of  conspirators  was  discovered  among  the  women,  one  the  wife  of  a  general  and  the  other 
cadets  of  the  naval-school  at  St.  Petersburg  a  doctor's  wife,  who  had  long  been  under  po- 
and  young  officers  of  the  navy  who  had  re-  lice  espionage,  were  arrested  for  their  sua- 
oently  been  students  in  the  school.  'Within  a  pected  complicity  in  the  plot  The  rector  of 
few  weeks  many  arrests  were  made  among  the  the  university,  in  an  address  to  the  studenta, 
students  of  the  military  academies  and  officers  spoke  of  the  connection  of  the  conspirators 
in  the  army  who  had  received  their  commis-  with  the  university  as  a  disgrace,  and  the  r^ 
sioiis  within  a  year  or  two  and  were  posted  in  mark  was  received  with  hisses.  For  taking 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  trials  that  part  in  this  demonstration  about  800  students 
had  taken  place  recently  showed  that  Nihilism  were  placed  under  arrest.  Many  of  the  officers 
had  spread  to  an  alarming  extent  among  the  and  others  who  hnd  been  lately  arrested  are 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  In  February  snppo^ed  to  have  been  Eumniarily  tried  and 
and  March  a  large  number  of  persons  of  the  executed.  Of  this  band  of  conspirators,  who 
middle  class  were  arrested ;  also  a  general  in  called  themselves  by  the  name  of  ^*  Bleeding 
the  army,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  several  Rusma,^'  some  fifty  were  arrested.  They  bad 
large  land-owners,  while  others  of  his  class  their  bomb-factory  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  on 
fled  the  country  to  escape  arrest.  These  ar-  the  Neva,  where  they  worked  at  night,  and  a 
rests  were  made  in  consequence  of  what  was  larger  establishment  at  Paulovka,  on  the  Fin- 
caJled  a  Constitutionalist  conspiracy,  which  land  Railroad.  The  plot  was  concocted  in 
had  wide  ramifications  among  the  provincial  Vilna,  ft'om  which  place  a  part  of  the  chem- 
nobility  and  among  army  officers.  The  organ  ioals  were  brought.  A  man  of  Polish  origin, 
of  the  conspirators  was  a  lithographed  periodi-  disguised  as  an  officer,  is  said  to  have  fired  at 
cal  called  the  '^  Constitutional,"  which  con-  the  Czar  while  he  was  walking  in  the  park  at 
tained  extracts  from  famous  writers  on  consti-  Gatsbina,  about  April  1,  and  when  the  guard 
tutional  law  and  political  economy.  The  instantly  shot  this  man,  another,  who  was  a 
statutes  of  the  organization  hound  all  the  military  officer,  is  said  to  have  fired  from 
members  at  a  given  signal  to  do  their  utmost  another  spot,  and  to  have  wounded  the  Czar 
to  subvert  the  existing  Government  and  estab-  slightly  in  the  arm.  On  April  6,  when  Alex- 
lish  constitutional  forms.  The  motto  of  the  ander  a^ain  was  driving  tlirough  the  streets  of 
society  was  *'  The  Pf  ople,  with  the  Czar  or  the  capital,  a  man  and  a  woman  were  seized 
against  the  Czar."  Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  by  the  police,  presumably  in  the  act  of  throw- 
discovery  of  the  society  and  the  wholesale  ar-  ing  grenades  at  the  Emperor^s  carriage,  which 
rest  of  its  members  occurred  the  anniversary  had  been  stopped  by  a  man  who  stood  in  the 
of  the  murder  of  Alexander  II,  March  18,  on  road  waving  a  petition  in  his  hand,  and  who  is 
which  the  Czar  with  the  imperial  family  in-  supposed  to  have  been  a  confederate.  In  April 
tended  to  assist  at  religions  services  at  the  482  officers  of  the  army  were  transporte<l  to 
tomb  of  his  father.  Extraordinary  precautions  Siberia  for  complicity  in  the  attempts*  on  the 
were  taken  by  Gen.  Gresser,  who  had  charge  Czar's  life.  On  April  27  the  trial  of  16  per^ 
of  the  police  arrangements  for  the  safety  of  soa<«  who  were  accused  of  active  participation 
the  Czar,  because  the  German  police  agents  in  in  the  plot  of  March  13  was  begun  in  St. 
Zorioh  had  learned  of  an  intended  plot,  and  Petersburg.  Of  the  three  bomb-carriers  who 
the  Berlin  police  bad  warned  the  St.  Peters-  were  first  arrested,  two  were  Cossacks  from 
burg  authorities.  The  detectives  of  Gen.  the  Kuban  and  one  a  native  of  Tomsk,  Siberia. 
Gresser  observed  three  suspicions  characters  in  Two  of  the  accused  were  Polish  noblemen 
a  tea-honse,  one  of  whom  carried  a  book,  one  named  Pilzousky  and  Lukashevich,  three  were 
A  traveling- bag,  and  one  a  paper  parcel.  These  women,  of  whom  two  were  graduates  of  the 
men,  who  were  students  in  the  St.  Petersburg  St.  Petersburg  College  of  Midwifery,  and  the 
University,  were  followed,  while  the  Czar  was  third  a  school-teacher  named  Sered  Tukora. 
warned  to  take  a  circuitous  route  to  the  cathe-  The  other  prisoners,  except  one  who  was  a 
dral  of  the  Neva  fortress,  where  the  services  pharmacii«t,  were  students  of  the  university, 
were  performed.    In  the  crowd  that  gathered    one  of  whom  had  received  the  gold  medal  of 
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his  clflflB,  and  had  sold  it  to  procure  money  to  h amble  parentage  on  the  rolls  of  the  gymnasia 
enable  an  accomplice  to  leave  the  ooantry.  and  pro-gymnasia,  which  are  the  only  prepar- 
Among  the  prisoners  were  two  Jews,  and  atory  schools  for  the  nnivernties.  Formerly 
among  those  who  evaded  arrest  a  mnch  larger  the  Government  encouraged  the  expansion  of 
proportion.  There  was  evidence  given  daring  edacation  of  the  approved  classical  kmd  among 
the  trial  of  four  centers  of  revolationary  the  children  of  small  tradesmen,  and  received 
activity— one  in  St.  Petersburg,  one  in  Vilna,  tbem  into  the  pablio  service,  expecting  thos 
a  third  either  at  Kiev  or  Kharkov,  and  a  foarth  to  create  a  counterpoise  to  the  disaffected 
in  Siberia.-  One  of  the  Poles  from  Vihia  had  aristocratic  class  that  has  hitherto  engrossed 
contributed  lai^  sums  of  money  toward  the  all  higher  edacation  and  public  employment, 
revolutionary  cause.  All  of  the  prisoners  The  discovery  that  the  eaucated  proletarians 
pleaded  guilty,  and  some  made  speeches  in  are  as  open  lo  revoluticmary  teachings  as  the 
Jastification  of  their  action.  Seven  of  them  aristocracy  has  led  to  the  reversal  of  this  policy, 
were  condemned  to  death,  and  the  others  to  and  henceforth,  unless  they  reveal  exceptional 
long  terms  of  imprisonment.  Five  of  the  con-  promise,  the  sons  of  shopkeepers  or  persons  in 
demned,  named  Oeneraloff,  Andrejashkin,  namble  employment  will  not  be  aamitted  to 
Ossipanoff,  Shevireff,  and  Uljanoff,  were  exe-  the  preparatory  schools,  since  long  experience 
cuted  on  May  20.  In  June  twenty-one  Nihi-  has  shown  that  such  youth  ^*  should  not  be 
lists  were  tried  before  a  military  court.  The  raised  from  the  circle  to  which  they  belong, 
chief  prisoner  was  Hermann  Alexander  Lopa-  and  be  thereby  led  to  despise  their  parents,  to 
tin,  tne  organizer  of  the  scheme  for  killing  become  discontented  with  their  lot,  and  irri- 
Ool.  Sndeikin,  which  was  carried  out  on  Deo.  tated  against  the  inevitable  inequalities  of  ex- 
28,  1888,  by  Starodvorsky  and  Konashevicfa,  isting  social  positions.^'  The  directors  of  the 
two  others  of  the  prisoners,  and  by  Degaieff,  schools  are  furthermore  ordered  to  exclude 
alias  Jaklonsky,  wno  escaped  to  the  United  students  the  moral  character  of  whose  family- 
States.  Lopatin,  with  a  young  woman  named  life  is  such  as  to  exercise  a  pernicious  influence 
Saloff,  the  daughter  of  a  staff-officer,  and  Sook-  upon  their  school  companions.  Severe  regula- 
bomlin,  an  officio's  son,  established  a  branch  tions  were  adopted  in  July  regarding  the  ad- 
of  the  central  revolutionary  organization  in  mission  of  students  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Uni- 
1884,  which  Lopatin  directed  until,  in  the  same  versity.  Restrictions  are  placed  in  the  way  of 
vear,  he  was  arrested  in  connection  with  the  Jews  entering,  and  all  students  must  bring 
Sudeikin  murder.  Jakobovicb,  a  student,  who  certificates  as  to  their  moral  character  and 
had  set  on  font  the  Tonng  Party  of  the  WiU  of  loyalty  as  well  as  in  regard  to  their  competency, 
the  People  and  advocated  a  system  of  industrial  and  while  at  the  university  must  reside  either 
and  agrarian  terrorism,  succeeded  L<>patin  as  with  their  parents  or  with  guardians  who  will 
head  of  the  St.  Petersborg  group.  With  these  be  responsible  for  their  conduct, 
were  tried  Ivanoff  and  reter  Elko,  who  di-  In  December  the  University  of  Moscow  was 
rected  revolationary  operations  in  the  south  of  closed  in  consequence  of  a  serious  disturbance; 
Russia,  and  their  subordinates  and  agents  who  during  which  the  Government  inspector  was 
helped  them  to  make  bombs  and  conduct  a  attacked  and  the  rector,  Oount  Kapnist,  was 
secret  printing-office  and  who  committed  vari-  hissed.  Finally  the  Ooasacks  were  called  out, 
ous  mail-robberies  and  other  crimes.  Of  the  and  order  was  restored  by  means  of  the  knout, 
accused,  fifteen  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  Several  hundred  students  were  arrested  and 
but  the  punishment  was  changed  by  the  Uzar  expelled. 

to  imprisonment  for  life  or  for  long  terms.    In  Laws  agalwl  FerelgMnb — On  March  26,  1887, 

the  beginning  of  November  eighteen  officers,  a  ukase  was  issued  prohibiting  Poles  of  other 

five  of  the  navy  and  the  rest  belonging  mostly  nationalities  or  other  foreigners  from  acquiring, 

to  regiments  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of  leasing,  or  farming  land  in  Russian  Poland  or 

Kiev,  were  tried  by  a  secret  military  tribunal  in  other  western  provinces  of   the  empire. 

at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  charge  of  fonning  This  decree  is  in  airect  contravention  of  the 

circles  in  which  the  members  pledged  them-  act  signed  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815, 

selves  in  case  of  a  revolutionary  outbreak  to  which  secured  to  Poles  the  property  rights 

render  clandestine  aid  to  the  revolutionists  and  that  they  possessed  or  might  acquire  in  any 

to  take  no  part  in  suppressing  them  if  it  could  part  of  their  divided  kingdom,  and  granted  to 

be  avoided.  Most  of  them  were  condemned  to  them  the  right  to  own  land  in  all  of  the  terri- 

deportation  to  Siberia.  tories  of  Russia.    It  affected  many  Austrian 

BestrictleiiB  en  EtfacatlM. — The  attempted  as-  Poles  and  aristocratic  families  in  Austria  and 

sassination  of  the  Ozar  in  March  followed  upon  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  although  the 

the  adoption  of  harsher  regulations  in  the  uni-  Uerman  Government  did  not  demur,  notwith- 

versities.    The  Gk)vemment,  in  consequence  of  standing  the  fact  that  many  German  subjects 

the  fermentation  that  was  discovered  among  were  prejudiced  in  their  property  rights,  the 

the  student  class,  closed  the  Institution  for  Austrian  Government,  at  the  instance  of  Polish 

Midwifery  and  other  schools  that  seemed  to  be  deputies,  protested  against  the   violation  of 

most  infected.  In  August  a  circular  was  issued  treaty    obligatif»ns.     The    regulations    under 

by  the  Minister  of  Education  ordering  the  dis-  which  foreigners  are  allowed  to  carry  on  bnsi- 

trict  managers  to  refuse  to  enter  children  of  ness  in  Russia  were  made  more  restrictive,  and 
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were  enforced  with  sach  severity  that  many  The  Ckar'B  Tktt  to  tte  CtMtd& — Id  May  tbe 

German  manafactnrers   and    merchants  and  Emperor  and  Empress,  with  the  heir-apparent, 

some  Englishmen  were  forced  to  ahandon  their  visited  the  country  of  the  Don  Oossacks.    A 

husiness.    The  law  prohibiting  foreign  Jews  continuous  line  of  sentinels  guarded  tbe  1,150 

from  trading  within  the  confines  of  the  Russian  miles  of  railway  over  which  tne  imperial  party 

empire  was  extended  to  Poland,  where  many  traveled  firom  St.  Petersburg.    The  object  oif 

merchants  were  expelled  on  short  notice,  al-  the  Journey  was  the  formal  investiture  of  the 

though  provided  with  the  requisite  guild  cer-  Czarevich  as  Ohief  Ataman  or  Hetman  of  the 

tificates.    In  order  to  prevent  Russians  from  Oossacks,  a  dynastic  ceremonial  that  is  gone 

traveling  or  residing  abroad,  a  duty  of  150  throuffh  in  every  reign,  unless  omitted  for 

rubles  was  imposed  on  passports,  and  10  rubles  specifu  reasons,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present 

a  quarter  during  absence  from  Russia,  while  Emperor.    The  installation  took  place  on  May 

foreigners  living  in  Russia  were  compelled  to  18,  and,  after  a  second  dav  was  spent  in  other 

pay  80  rubles  a  month  for  the  privilege.    A  ceremonies  and  parades,  the  party  returned  in 

statistical  investigation  showed  that  1,900,000  haste  to  St.  Petersburg.    The  Nihilists  have 

acres  in  Russian  Poland  were  owned  by  for-  gained  a  footing  witbhi  two  or  three  years 

eigners,  29,370  of  whom  were  Prussians,  in-  even  among  tbe  Oossacks,  who  have   been 

duding  900  large  landholders  and  550  mann-  hitherto  the  most  devoted  of  the  Ozar^s  sub- 

facturers,  8,040  were  Austrians,  and  more  than  jeots  in  return  for  the  favors  and  immunities 

700  belonged  to  other  nationalities.  that  they  enjoy. 

S 

SALT-MUIUiG  IN  NEW  TINUL  The  great  ad-  dish  appearing  material,  shale,  was  struck  at 
vantage  of  mining  salt  over  evaporating  the  587  feet.  The  failure  was  due  to  the  accident- 
brine  nas  made  the  discovery  of  beds  of  rock-  al  losing  of  tools  at  1,040  feet.  The  fifth  at- 
salt  a  most  desirable  thing.  Several  experi-  tempt,  made  by  the  same  company,  in  the 
ments  have  been  made  on  the  New  York  State  Onondaga  valley,  near  OardiflE^  about  twelve 
salt  reservation  at  Syracuse.  The  first,  directed  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  was  abandoned  in 
by  the  Legislature  of  1888,  passed  through  the  consequence  of  the  bending  of  the  well-tube, 
blue  and  red  shales  and  the  Niagara  limestone.  The  material  passed  through  was  similar  to 
into  the  Olinton  group,  terminating  in  fresh  that  met  with  when  sinking  wells  on  the  State 
water  at  a  depth  of  600  feet.  The  second  was  reservation — diluvial  drift  in  masses.  The  sixth 
made  by  the  Salt  Oompany  of  Onondaga,  at  attempt  was  undertaken  by  tlie  same  company 
Liverpool,  in  1867.  The  first  limestone  en-  in  1882,  about  eight  miles  southwest  of  Syra- 
oountered,  *'a  dark-colored,  hard,  gypseous,  cnse,  ot  Oedar  Vale.  The  materials  passed 
bituminous  shale-limestone,"  was  894  feet  from  through  after  reaching  a  depth  of  795  feet 
the  surface  and  81  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  not  were :  mixed  shales,  green  snale,  red  shale, 
known  whether  this  limestone  belongs  to  the  gp-een  shale,  red  shale,  green  shale,  shale  and 
Niagara  epoch.  The  underlying  strata  were  sand,  red  shale,  green  shale,  and  red  shale, 
softer  limestone,  similar  in  character,  11  feet;  The  brine  obtained  by  pumping  this  well  from 
hard,  bluish,  gypseous,  and  bituminous  lime-  a  depth  of  500  feet  (the  length  of  the  pomp) 
stone,  64  feet;  followed  by  soft,  bluish-gray  stood  90°  on  the  salometer,  or  10°  within  the 
gypseous,  non-bituminous,  clayish  shde,  112  saturation  point.  In  1884  a  seventh  attempt 
feet;  hard  shale  of  similar  order,  1  foot;  light-  was  made,  by  the  enterprise  of  a  private  indi- 
gray  shale  rock,  frequently  interlaid  with  hard-  vidual,  to  answer  the  question  :  ''  Does  rock- 
er shale,  72  feet;  and,  finally,  hard,  green-  salt  lie  under  the  reservation f  '*  The  location 
colored  shale,  80  feet ;  total  depth  of  the  well,  was  three  miles  west  of  Syracuse,  north  of 
715  feet.  The  third  attempt  to  find  saturatea  the  Oswego  Oanal  and  Onondaga  Lake.  The 
brine,  or  rock-wdt,  was  made  in  1867,  at  Oan-  total  depth  of  the  well  was  1,600  feet.  Nearly 
astota,  twenty-two  miles  east  of  Syracuse.  Two  all  of  these  samples  contained  carbonates,  the 
wells  were  sunk.  One  of  them,  after  passing  greater  part  being  magnesian ;  some  in  abnn- 
through  red  and  blue  clays  for  800  feet,  fol-  dance,  others  only  in  traces.  The  limestones 
lowed  by  cemented  gravel,  and  this  by  loose  were,  with  few  exceptions,  bituminous.  The 
gravel  and  sand,  to  a  total  depth  of  648  feet,  sands  were  hard  quartz  or  sandstones.  The 
was  abandoned  on  encountering  a  hard  rock,  result  showed  that  the  Niagara  limestone  was 
The  brine  was  very  bitter,  contHining  4*820  first  touched  at  527  feet,  and  that  at  517  feet 
per  cent,  of  chloride  of  calcium,  0*928  of  chlo-  the  material  was  red  shale  only;  disproving 
ride  of  magnesium,  15*228  of  salt,  0*015  of  car-  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  rea  shales 
bonate  of  iron,  and  only  0*0058  of  sulphate  of  are  only  400  feet  thick  at  Syracuse.  It  was 
lime.  The  second  well  gave  no  more  satisfac-  also  proved  that  the  Medina  group  was  reached 
tory  results.  The  fourth  attempt  was  made  in  shortly  below  1,000  feet.  An  analysis  of  the 
1881,  by  the  Solvay  Process  Oompany,  south  brine  showed  that  while  sulphate  of  lime  dis- 
of  Jamesville,  near  Syracuse.    The  first  red-  appeared  as  the  depth  increased,  and  while  the 
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ohlorides  of  calcium  and  magDesiam  grew  less  the  reservoirs  Just  described."  Rock-salt  bad 
as  tiie  proportions  of  pure  salt  increased,  yet  also  been  discovered  at  Manistee,  Mich.,  at  a 
the  ohlorides  were  so  deliquescent  as  to  make  depth  of  1,980  feet.  The  succession  of  mate- 
the  brine  unavailable  for  the  manufacture  of  rials  and  the  number  of  feet  were  as  follow : 
good  salt.  Although  this  was  a  disappointing  Surface,  sand,  etc.,  570;  lime,  45  shale;  and 
end,  yet  it  was  resolved  to  give  an  eighth  and  lime,  85 ;  shale,  105  ;  black  slate,  25  ;  yellow 
finid  test  by  boring  to  a  depth  of  2,000  feet,  marl,  15;  black  slate,  5;  lime,  5;  black  slate, 
The  new  boring  was  known  as  the  ^*  State  95 ;  lime,  575 ;  brown  shale  (oaves),  100 ;  rock- 
Well,"  and  the  result  was  the  finding  of  the  salt,  34. 

same  bitter  and  useless  brine  at  a  depth  of  In  consequence  of  the  failure  to  find  rock- 
1,600  or  1,700  feet  below  the  old  wells  of  the  salt  at  Syracuse,  the  State  began  to  experiment, 
reservation.  I'his  proved  the  statement  that  with  the  object  of  finding  the  localities  where 
the  Hudson  river  group  is  the  lowest  formation  the  strongest  brine  could  be  found.  A  large 
that  contains  springs  or  brine.  In  the  State  appropriation  from  the  Legislature  for  ten  new 
well  the  Niagara  limestone  was  reached  at  578  wells,  together  with  the  necessary  pipes,  en- 
feet;  the  true  limestone  at  650  feet;  the  Clin-  gines,  etc.,  led  to  an  increased  snoply  of  brine 
ton  ore  at  995  feet;  and  the  first  quartz  rock  that  is  of  a  better  quality  than  hitherto.  New 
at  1,005  feet.  The  Medina  sandstone  appeared  iron  pipes,  in  place  of  the  old  wooden  ones, 
at  1,075  feet;  after  1,815  feet  gray  sandstone  have  also  had  their  part  in  placing  the  salt 
alone  was  encountered  for  25  feet,  followed  at  reservation  of  the  State  of  New  York  upon  as 
1,840  foet  by  a  mixture  of  gray  sandstone  and  good  a  footing  as  it  ever  had.  And  yet,  while 
black  slate  in  various  proportions,  to  the  end  the  brine  at  Syracuse  was  growing  weaker,  it 
of  the  well,  except  4  feet  of  bluish -black  slate  was  still  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  to  the  State, 
at  a  depth  of  1,854  feet.  The  total  depth  of  The  desirable  thing,  for  many  years,  was  there- 
the  well,  1,969  feet,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  fore,  to  find  brine  of  better  quality  away  from 
other  salt- boring  in  America.  the  State  reservation.  The  several  experiments 
All  the  indications  based  upon  scientific  re-  noted  above  were  undertaken  to  meet,  if  pov 
search  were  in  favor  of  the  nuccess  of  the  ex-  sit)le,  the  objection  of  weak  brine  with  the  solid 
periment3.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  thorough  salt  itself.  The  failure  to  do  this  led  not  only 
surveys  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  to  the  furnishing  of  better  brine  at  Syracuse, 
State  of  New  York  showed  salt-springs  in  but  also  to  the  development  of  the  deep  borings 
many  localities  that  served  for  the  salting  of  in  the  valleys  of  the  Oatka,  the  Genesee,  and 
cattle.    These  springs  were  along  tlie  northern  the  Wyoming. 

edge  of  the  great  basin  of  salt  deposits  that  lay.  The  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State 
as  was  afterward  found,  with  a  dip  toward  the  of  New  York  had  always  given  evidence  of 
south.  The  similarity  of  the  salt  deposits  of  the  presence  of  immense  beds  of  salt.  Over 
New  York,  Michigan,  and  Oanada,  and  their  forty  years  ago  extensive  surveys  were  made 
origin  from  evaporation  of  overflows  by  an  from  Oswego  to  Niagara,  and  salt-springs  were 
inland  salt-water  sea,  have  been  often  recorded,  found  in  many  places.  In  the  hollows  toward 
The  theory  of  Prof.  Goessmann  —  advanced  Lake  Ontario  the  brine  was  discovered  in  such 
nearly  twenty  years  ago — was  that  ^*  the  brines  Quantities  as  to  make  unnecessary  any  ad- 
of  Onondaga  issue  from  rocks  of  the  Upper  aitional  salting  of  the  cattle  that  were  pastured 
Silurian  aga ;  they  indicate  with  great  proba-  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  discovered  that  salt 
bility,  by  their  composition  and  copiousness,  a  might  be  found  south  of  this  belt ;  but  not 
close  connection  with  quite  an  extensive  salt  without  considerable  boring.  No  one,  how- 
deposit  of  that  age."  In  1865  a  thirty- foot  bed  ever,  suspected  that  the  valley  would  yield  salt 
of  rock-salt  was  found  at  the  depth  of  964  feet  as  far  as  Warsaw.  Therefore,  when  tlie  Vacu- 
near  Goderich,  Oanada.  Soon  afterward,  in  um  Oil  Oompany,  of  Rochester,  began  to  bore 
the  same  locality,  a  bed  of  rock-salt  was  found  for  oil  at  Wyoming,  just  north  of  Warsaw,  the 
at  the  depth  of  997  feet,  succeeded  by  five  enterprise  was  thought  to  be  only  a  natural  ex- 
more — the  total  thickness  of  the  beds  being  tension  of  the  oil-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
126  feet.  To  show  that  the  best  of  geologists  lie  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles  southward.  The 
may  be  at  fault  in  regard  to  these  matters,  it  man  that  directed  the  boring  had  been  a  boy  in 
may  be  said  that,  in  commenting  upon  this,  the  Wyoming  valley.  He  had  faith  enough  in 
Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  said:  *' The  discovery  in  the  existence  of  oil  to  lea^  the  neighboring 
Ontario  of  rock-salt  in  solid  masses,  interstrat-  farms  for  ninety-nine  years,  with  the  agreement 
ified  with  the  base  of  the  Onondaga  formation,  that  he  would  put  down  a  test- well,  and,  if  suc- 
Jeaves,  however,  but  little  doubt  of  the  cor-  cessful,  a  well  should  go  down  on  every  man^s 
rectness  of  the  views  long  maintained  by  the  farm,  the  owner  to  have  one  eighth  of  the 
New  York  geologists,  that  the  source  of  the  product  in  every  case.  Oil  was  not  found,  but 
brine  is  to  be  found  in  this  formation.  Borings  brine  came  in  sufficient  quantities  to  show  that 
like  those  of  Goderich  will  probably  one  day  salt  was  there.  It  is  evident  that  the  average 
show  the  existence  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse  depth  of  the  salt-bed  thereabont  is  eighty  feet, 
of  similar  beds  of  rock-salt,  which  now  yield  and  that  the  depth  required  to  reach  the  bed 
to  the  action  of  infiltrating  waters  the  brines  becomes  less  as  the  prospector  travels  north, 
that  accumulate  in  the  gravel-beds  occupying  This  southern  dip  has  given  hopes  to  the  dwell 
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ere  aboot  Rochester  that  the  bed  will  be  foond  lowed  for  a  spac^e  of  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
maoh  nearer  the  sarface  at  the  point  mentioned  heat  is  applied  to  the  evaporating-pans  through 
— a  fact  that  would  lead  to  cheaper  production  steam-pipes.  Among  the  more  recent  wells  in 
even  if  tlie  thickness  of  the  bed  were  less,  this  region  are  two  at  PifFard,  Livingston  Coun- 
Then,  too,  the  dwellers  to  the  east  and  west  tj,  of  856  and  845  feet  in  depth,  respeftively 
of  the  ^*  meridian-line,"  upon  which  are  located  In  the  former  wells  the  succession  of  materials 
most  of  the  wells  bored  thus  far,  are  confident  and  the  depth  of  feet  are  as  follow  :  Blue 
that  salt  wiU  be  found  innnj  miles  away  from  clav,  64 ;  slate  and  gravel,  46 ;  blue  limestone, 
that  line.  They  have  started '*  pointers/*  after  18o;  corn iferous  limestone,  150;  black  slate, 
the  manner  of  the  oil  country,  to  mark  tiie  64;  gray  limestone  and  shale,  416;  rock-salt, 
limits  of  the  territory.  The  best  geologisth affirm  18;  saline  shales,  40;  rock-salt,  53.  In  the 
that  all  the  salt  of  Syracnse,  Warsaw,  Saginaw,  one  well  they  are:  Clay  and  gravel,  64;  cor- 
and  even  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  belongs  to  niferous  limestone,  186;  corniferous  limestone, 
the  Onondaga  salt-group,  and  that  it  is  de-  142;  slate,  3;  slate  and  gray  limestone,  813; 
posited  all  over  this  extensive  tract  in  a  chain  black  slate  and  shales,  24 ;  rock-salt,  18 ;  slate 
of  lund-locked  lakes,  fed  by  an  occasional  over-  and  shales,  24 ;  rock-salt,  6 ;  shale,  7 ;  rock- 
flow  of  the  ocean,  and  depositing  their  saline  salt,  58;  black  slate,  4.  Salt  water  was  first 
qualities  by  evaporation.  A  similar  process  is  obtained  in  the  one  well  at  708  feet,  and  in  the 
now  going  on  at  the  Runn  of  Orutch,  of  which  other  well  at  709  feet.  Analyses  of  the  layere 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  says :  **  That  successive  layere  of  salt  show  that  the  percentage  of  pure  salt  is 
of  salt  might  be  thrown  down,  one  upon  an-  from  97*088  to  98*280,  the  obnoxious  chlorides 
other,  over  a  thousand  square  miles,  is  undeni-  being  found  in  very  small  quantities, 
able.  The  supply  of  water  from  the  ocean  Although  the  original  purpose  of  all  the  new 
would  be  as  inexhaustible  as  the  supply  of  heat  wells  in  the  Wyoming  and  Genesee  valleys  was 
from  the  sun  for  its  evaporation.'*  This  theory  to  force  water  into  the  layere  of  salt,  and  then 
may  explain  why  the  dip  of  the  salt-strain  of  pump  the  brine  to  the  surface  for  evaporation. 
Western  New  York,  added  to  the  natural  rise  yet  the  project  of  mining  the  salt  directly 
of  the  ground,  makes  a  boring  of  1,500  feet'  proved  more  attractive  and  promised  a  greater 
necessary  at  Warsaw,  while  at  Salina  a  depth  reward  for  the  outlay.  The  new  *'  Empire  " 
of  only  200  feet  is  required.  mine,  also  near  Piffard,  is  a  conspicuous  exam- 
The  outward  appearance  of  a  salt- well  in  pie.  Two  drifts,  running  east  and  west,  were 
the  Wyoming  or  Warsaw  valley  does  not  differ  oegun  at  the  shaft  in  the  upper  vein,  and  lar^e 
from  that  of  a  well  in  the  oil  district,  except  qnantities  of  salt  have  been  brought  up.  It  is 
that  vats  are  added  to  the  derricks.  The  stra-  clearer  and  more  free  from  shale  than  th^  salt 
turn  of  salt  having  been  once  pierced,  a  sat-  through  which  the  shaft  had  been  snnk. 
urated  solution  of  the  saline  matter  frequently  Exports  of  mined  salt  from  western  New 
rises  in  the  boring  to  within  eighty  feet  of  the  York  have  now  (1887)  been  made  for  about 
surface.  This,  however,  oan  not  always  be  de-  two  yeara.  The  salt  is  of  a  strong  quality,  but 
pended  on,  and  here  center  the  increased  difii-  not  of  the  finer  grade.  Much  of  the  output 
oulty  and  expense.  When  a  few  dozen  feet  is  sent  to  Syracuse  to  strengthen  the  brine  on 
have  been  drilled,  an  iron  pipe  is  inserted  as  a  the  State  reservation.  The  prospects  are  that 
**  casing,*'  inside  of  this  a  two-inch  pipe,  also  as  the  brine  at  Syracuse  grows  weaker,  as  it 
of  iron,  is  placed.  The  casing-head  has  two  must,  still  more  of  the  mined  salt  will  be  sent 
openings,  one  for  pure  water  from  a  neigh-  to  re-enforce  its  strength,  llie  quantity  of  salt 
boring  spring  into  the  larger  pipe,  at  the  lower  that  oan  be  mined  in  Western  New  York  is 
end  of  whicli  it  becomes  saturated  witli  saline  estimated  to  be  enough  to  supply  the  United 
matter;  the  other,  at  the  end  of  a  smaller  pipe.  States  for  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand 
to  allow  the  expulsion  of  the  brine.  After  the  yeare.  That  the  product  is  still  in  its  earlier 
brine  has  once  reached  the  surface,  it  is  forced  stages  of  development  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
into  large  reservoirs,  whence  it  is  drawn  off  the  whole  State  of  New  York  now  furnishes 
through  ''string"  after  string  of  ''covere,"  only  one  fifth  of  the  10,000,000  barrels  of  salt 
until  solar  evoporation  has  left  the  coarser  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
grades  of  salt.  The  covers,  or  vats,  are  usually  8ALTAD0S,  a  republic  of  Central  America. 
16x16  feet,  and  the  product  of  each  one  in  a  Area,  18,720  square  kilometres;  population, 
year  is  estimated  at  150  bushels,  while  the  Oct.  80,  1886,  612,787.    The  most  populous 

Iiroduct  at  Syracnse  is  about  half  that  quantity,  department  is  Santa  Ana,  counting  68,781  in- 

t  is  also  claimed  that  the  slope  of  the  valley  at  habitants ;  the  least  populous,  Cabafias,  which 

Warsaw  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  rapid  evapora-  has  80,783. 

tion  by  the  sun.  When  the  finer  grades  of  salt  CeTUOWtt — ^The  President  is  Gen.  Francisco 
are  wanted,  the  brine  is  led  from  the  reservoira  Menendez,  whose  term  of  oflSce  will  expire  in 
to  an  evaporating-pan,  where  a  gentle  hent  is  1891.  His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
applied.  Similar  treatment  in  another  pan  ing  ministere:  Public  Instruction  and  Chari- 
completes  the  process.  The  residuum  of  salt  is  table  Institutions,  Dr.  Hermogenes  Alvarado ; 
rakeil  upon  a  shelf  at  the  side  of  the  evapora-  Finance,  Sefior  E.  Perex ;  Foreign  Affairs, 
tor.  After  a  slight  dnuning  it  is  taken  to  the  Justice,  and  Public  Worship,  Dr.  Manuel  Del- 
bins,  where  a  more  thorough  draining  is  al-  gado;  Interior,  Dr.  Rafsel  Reyes;  War,  Gen. 
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Valentin  Amaya.    The  United  States  Minister  ported  was  210,000  quintals,  worth  $8,160,000 ; 

to  nearly  all  Central  American  repuhlics  is  that  of  indigo  8,001  seroons,  worth  $1,209,00(1. 

Henry  G.  Hall,  residing  at  Gnatemala.     The  The  United  States  imported  from  Salvador, 

Minister  Resident  from  Salvador  at  Washington  daring  the  fiscal  year  1886,  $1,261,275  worth 

is  Sefior  Don  Miguel  Velasoo  y  Velasco.    The  of  goods,  and  exported  thither  $470,641  worth 

American  Oonsal  at  San  Salvador  is  Loais  J.  of  domestic  merchandise.    In  the  fiscal  year 

Dn  PtL    The  Salvador  Gonsnl  at  New  York  1887  the  amounts  were  $1,059,841  and  $477,- 

is  Mariano  Pom^res ;  New  Orleans,  Emiliano  125  respectively. 

Martinez;  San  Francisco,  Jos6  Mariano  Roma.  Hlilig* — In  February,  1886,  the  Government 

FbuHiMS* — Salvador  has  practically  no  foreign  made  a  contract  with  Dr.  Francisco  £.  Galindo 

debt.    The  home  indebtedness  is  $6,000,000,  and  Mr.  John    Muffat,  representing   Mr.  £. 

acknowledged  by  the  Junta  de  Olasiticacion  y  Reade  and  John  Drummond,  respectively,  for 

Liqnidacion,  nnder  provisions  of  the  decree  of  exploiting  the  mines  in  the  Departments  of 

March  24,  1886,  for  which  a  like  amount  of  Santa  Ana  and  Chalatenango,  and  the  con- 

treasury-notes  was  distributed  among  the  cred-  struction  of  a  railway  in  connection  therewith 

itors  of  the  state.    The  income  of  the  latter  in  between  Santa  Ana  and  Metapan. 

1886  was  $3,686,251,  and  the  outlay  $8,666,-  Edicattan.— In  1885  the  number  of  public 

469,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  Jan.  schools  was  524,  attended  by  18,970  pupils. 

1,  1886,  of  $78,782.    The  liquor-tax  idone  pro-  CMMWidal  TreatlM. — By  virtue  of  an  agree- 

dnced  $606,528  in  1886,  being  $86,488  less  than  ment,  signed  June  28,  1886,  the  treaty  of  com- 

the  previous  year,  when  it  netted  $691,011.  merce  and  navigation  between  Salvador  and 

During  the  ensuing  two  years  it  yielded  a  snr-  Great  Britain  was  renewed.    In  November, 

plus  of  $188,658.    The  amount  of  duties  col-  1887,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain, 

lected  on  imports  in  1886  was    $2,647,616.  A4optlMi  af  the  Mdrie  SyilNik — Beginning  with 

During  the  latter  half  of  1887  a  project  was  1886,  Salvador  adopted  the  metric  system  of 

set   on    foot  for  canceling   the  home  debt,  weights  and  measures. 

which,  9S  stated  above,  amounts  to  $5,000,-  Agriodtanl  lapleaeitB. — ^The  only  affricnltnral 

000.    It  was  suggested  that  the  Qovernment  implements  used  or  understood  by  the  natives 

be  allowed  19  per  cent,  of  the  nation's  income  are  the  large  hoe,  the  bill-hook,  and  the  long 

for  administrative  purposes  and  the  entire  pub-  knife  or  machete,  as  they  term  it.    With  these 

lie  service,  while  the  remaining  81  per  cent,  they  work  very  cleverly.    The  native  plow  is 

is  set  aside  to  buy  up  the  internal  indebted-  merely  a  triangular  piece  of  iron,  about  four 

ness.     The  Government   owes   abroad  only  inches  broad  at  the  base,  fastened  to  a  pole, 

£200,000  advanced  on  the  Salvador  Railroad,  and  with  oxen  the  point  of  this  rude  imple- 

PMtai  Serrkei — The  number  of  offices  in  1886  ment  is  run  through  the  land  to  the  depth  of 

was  38.    The  receipts  in  1888-'84  were  $12,700,  about  three  inches.     Such  labor-saving  ma- 

and  the  expenses  $19,000.  chines  as  seed-sowers,  harrows,  rakes,  plows, 

Sallraads* — A  concession  has  been  applied  etc.,  are  almost  unknown, 

for  to  build  an  extension  of  the  railroad,  now  SAMOAN   (OE  NATIfiATOBS')  1SLA1ID6.     The 

in  working  order,  which  runs  from  Ac^jntta,  year  1886  left  King  Malietoa  in  control  of  the 

in  the  interior,  to  Sonsonate,  Armenia,  and  Samoan  Inlands,  and  the  German  Imperial  Gov- 

Amate  Marin,  to  within  34|  miles  of  the  const,  emment  on  record  officially  and   conjointly 

It  is  now  proposed  to  extend  it  from  San  Sal-  with  the  French   and   English  €k>vemment8 

vador  to  Ahnachapan.     European  capitalists  through  their  several  consuls  to  sustain  the 

made  the  Government  acceptable  proposals  to  King  as  against  the  opposing  chief  Tamesese. 

that  efiect  during  the  summer  of  1887.  The  importance  that  has  been  universally  at^ 

Tetograplu* — The  number  of  offices  in  1885  tached  to  the  action  of  the  German  Govem- 

was  68;  length  of  wire,  1624  kilometres:  re-  ment  in  connection  with  these  islands  in  the 

oeipts  in  1883-'84,  $58,941 ;  expenses,  $73,648.  year  1887  renders  it  desirable  in  this  place  to 

AH  the  cities  and  towns  are  united  by  tele-  afford  such  information  concerning  the  his- 

graph,  and  the  submarine  cable  at  La  Libertad  tory  of  the  islands  as  is  possible,  to  be  taken 

places  Salvador  in  communication  with  the  in  connection  with  the  account  given  in  the 

world's  system.    In  May,  1886,  the  Govern-  volume  of  this  work  for  1886.    The  interest  of 

ment   made  a  contract  with    Don  Florentin  the  United  States  in  these  islands  may  be  said 

Souza  for  the  establitihment  of  communication  to  have  begun  in  the  year  1872,  when  Gom- 

by  telephone  in  San  Salvador  and  Santa  Tecla  mander  Meade,  United  States  Navy,  made  a 

as  well  as  between  these  cities.    The  duration  treaty  with  Maunga,  the  great  chief  of  the 

of  the  privilege  is  to  be  for  fifteen  years,  the  island  of  Tutnila,  one  of  the  Samoan  -group. 

Government  to  have  a  separate  line.  by  which  the  port  of  Pango-Pango  was  given  up 

Stoaashlp    CoMBOilcatlMu — A  contract     was  to  the  Americans  on  condition  that  a  friendly 

made  by  the  Goverment  in  June,  1886,  with  the  alliance  be  made  between  that  island  and  the 

Eosmos  line  of  German  steamers,  by  virtue  United  States.    In  accordance  with  this  treaty 

of  which  the  latter  engage  to  call  regularly  at  President  Hayes   sent  a  naval  vessel  to  the 

La  Union,  and  receive  in  compensation  a  sub-  Samoan  Islands  ^^  to  make  surveys  and  to  take 

sidy  of  $500  for  every  round  trip.  po^ssion  of  the  privileges  conceded  to  the 

■ — In  1886  the  amount  of  coffee  ex-  United  States  by  Samoa  in  the  harbor  of  Pan- 
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go-Pango.''    A  United  States  coaling-station  and  a  harmonioas  nnderetanding  among  them, 

was  aiso  established  there  for  the  convenience  the  business  prosperity  of  the  autonomoos  ad- 

and  use  of  the  United  States.  ministration  and  the  neutrality  of  Samoa  can 

These  acts,  and  the  obtaining  of  special  privi-  hardly  fail  to  be  secured.'' 

leges  in  Samoa  for  the  Unit^  Statefs  proved  In  the  mean  time  even  the  Sandwich  Islands 

very  mortifying  to  the  German  Government,  became  interested  in  the  questions  agitating 

and  were  made  the  subject  of  discussions  on  the  Samoan  group,  and  King  Ealakaua,  having 

the  part  of  Uerr  von  Billow  and  PrindSe  Bismarck  elected  to  support  Malietoa  sent  a  haJf-breed 

in  the  German  Reichstag.    Prior  to  this  treaty  named  Bush  to  Apia  as  ambassador,  accompa- 

the  German  land  clahns  in  Samoa  were  offi-  nted  by  a  suite,  to  draw  up  a  treaty  as  between 

cially  stated  to  comprise  282,000  acres,  while  the  two  sovereigns.    Malietoa,  however,  did 

British  subjects  claimed  not  less  than  857,000  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  the  proposition,  not 

acres.    But  the  terrible  animosities   and  the  even  being  influenced  thereunto  by  the  pres- 

series  of  wars  which  ensued  between  1869  and  ence  of  the  Hawaian  naval  steamer  ^' Kamoa," 

1872  gave  the  Germans  their  opportunity,  when  which  followed  Bush  three  months  later.    The 

the  natives  being  anxious  to  procure  firearms,  ambassador  was  not  only  unsuccessful,  but,  as 

German  traders  would  only  sell  them  for  land,  is  alleged,  brought  to  hipaself  no  credit  for  his 

The  consequence  was  that  between  the  years  manner  of  conducting  his  commission,  and  an 

named  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres  order  for  his  recall  was  sent  down  by  the  late 

passed  into  the  hands  of  Germans,  and  at  a  Minister  Gibson  from  Honolulu.  Rough  weath- 

virtual  cost  of  but  a  few  pence  per  acre.  er  prevented  the  landing  of  this  dispatch  at 

President  Grant,  in  his  message  committing  Apia,  and  it  was  carried  on  to  Australia.  A 
the  treaty  of  1872  to  the  Senate,  said :  **The  new  ministry  being  formed,  a  second  recall 
advantages  of  the  concessions  which  it  professes  was  sent  to  Apia,  and  after  some  difficulty  in 
to  make  are  so  great,  in  view  of  the  advan-  finding  the  ambassador  he  whs  discovered  and 
tageous  position  of  Tutuila  seaport  as  a  coaling-  brought  back  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
station  for  steamers  between  San  Franci;iCo  Early  in  the  year,  the  United  States  Govern- 
and  Australia,  that  I  should  not  hesitate  torec-  ment,  being  without  a  representative  at  Apia, 
ommend  its  adoption  but  for  the  obligation  of  the  President  appointed  and  the  Senate  con- 
protection  on  the  part  of  the  Unit^  States  firmed  Mr.  Harold  Sewall,  of  Maine,  a  young 
which  it  aeemA  to  imply."  This  *^  obligation  gentleman  who  had  been  trained  in  the  diplo- 
of  protection''  was  modified  by  the  Innate,  matic  service,  as  American  consul  at  Apia, 
which  then  ratified  the  treaty.  Meanwhile,  steamers  arriving  at  San  Francisco 

Under  this  agreement  the  chief  had  promised  brought  the  news  of  continued  movements  on 

that  he  would  not  grant  a  like  privilege  to  any  the  part  of  the  Germans  in  the  Samoan  Islands, 

other  foreign  power  or  potentate.    This  under-  which  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion  and 

taking  it  was  which  disturbed  the  German  and  some  uneasiness,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  fact 

English    statesmen,    who    have   never   since  of  several  German  men-of-war  having  sailed 

ceased  their  machinations  to  break  up  the  ad-  for  the  Samoan  Islands  indicated  that  that  Gov- 

vantage  which  the  United  States  thus  had  over  emment  designed  to  assume  a  protectorate  over 

Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  Samoa.  the  group. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  concerning  German  On  September  8  it  was  announced  in  the 

interference  with  King   Malietoa  up  to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Secretary 

close  of  1886,  President  Cleveland  in  his  annual  to  the  Foreign  Office,  that  the  Government 

message  at  that  time  said :  *'  Civil  perturbations  had  received  advices  that  the  Germans  had 

in  the  Samoan  Islands  have  during  the  past  deposed  the  King  of  Samoa,  and  that  the  Eng- 

four  years  been  a  source  of  extreme  embarass-  lish  and  American  consuls  at  Apia  had  pro- 

ment  to  three  governments,  Germany,  Great  tested  against  the  action  of  the  Germans.    A 

Britain,  and  the  United  States,  whose  relations  newspax>er  interview  with  ex-Consul  Greene- 

and  extra-territorial  rights  in  that  important  banm,  in  San  Francisco,  extracted  from  that 

sea  group  are  granted  by  treaties.    The  weak-  gentleman  the  statement  that  Prince  Bismarck 

ness  of  the  native  administration  and  the  con-  was  largely  interested  in  the  German  Commer- 

fiict  of  opposing  interests  in  the  islands  had  cial  Company  of  the  South  Seas,  and  that  this 

led  King  Malietoa  to  seek  alliance  or  proteo-  fact  to  some  extent  accounted  for  the  moye- 

tion  in  some  one  quarter,  regardless  of  the  dis-  inent  which  had  been  announced  in  the  British 

tinct  requirement  that  no  one  of  the  three  House  of  Commons  and  cabled  to  the  United 

treaty  powers  may  acquire  any  permanent  or  States.    It  was  pointed  out  at  this  time  that 

exclusive  interest.  In  May  last  Malietoa  offered  the  treaty  of  1878  between  England,  Germany, 

lo  place  Samoa  under  the  protection  of  the  and  the  United  States,  contiuned  the  following 

United  States,  and  the  late  consul,   without  article:  '^  In  the  event  of  the  Government  of 

authority,  assumed  to  grant  it.    This  proceed-  Samoa  being  at  any  time  in  difficulty  witli 

ing  was  promptly  disavowed  and  the  over-  powers  in  amity  with  the  United  States  the 

zealous  official  recalled.    Special  agents  of  the  Samoan  Government  then  reserves  to  itself 

three  governments  having  been  deputed  to  the  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 

examine  the  situation  in  the  islands,  with  a  can  flag." 

change  in  the  representatives  of  all  the  powers  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  October 
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that  the  detailed  facts  of  the  interposition  of  I  refrot  that  it  is  impoBihle  for  me  to  comply  with 
Germany  in  the  affairs  of  the  Samoan  Islands  your  demands  for  an  answer  this  morning  and  trust 
«^««u«^  ♦u^  Ji^u.j\  Q.¥^^^^  T*  ♦k-«»«  o*««>A«».,^  you  Will  be  satisned  with  a  reply  on  tlie  date  men- 
reached  the  Uoited  States.    It  then  appeared  \^^^^^     ,  am,  etc.,  ^ 

that  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  the  (Signed)  Malietoa,  King  of  Samoa, 
German  war-ship  "Adler"  visited  Apia,  and  ,_,.  ^^  i.  j  ^.v  ^  i_. 
that  the  rebel  chief  Tamesese  was  publicly  en-  ^^his  answer  was  sent  aboard  the  flag-ship 
tertained  on  board  of  her,  and  his  banner  float-  ^\  ^j?®  ®3 Jf^**??  ?^  J  ^  ^i^^!  ^-  ^'  ^^®  mormng 
ed  at  her  maintop,  although  the  ship  wa.  an-  ?^  the  25th,  Malietoa,  feanng  treachery,  hav- 
chored  not  three  hundred  yards  from  Malietoa's  >?«  *®?  ^^  ^"^  ^\  retreated  mto  the  mte- 
house.  In  fact,  the  king  was  frequently  in-  nor  with  a  number  of  his  followers  during  the 
suited,  and  his  patience  severely  tried,  but  night  At  8  o  clock  launches  left  the  German 
through  the  intercessions  of  the  representatives  jar-ships  crowd^  with  men,  and  in  less  than 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  he  re-  ^^^  minutes  a  force  of  nine  hundred  armed 
mained  in  a  state  of  quietude,  although  his  fol-  marines  landed  at  Apia,  and  instantly  began  a 
lowers  were  clamorous  for  war.  Their  strength  search  of  the  houses  for  Malietoa.  It  is  alleged 
was  then  as  eight  to  one,  as  a  large  portion  of  ^^  eye-witnesses  that,  m  making  this  search 
Tamesese's  forces  had  come  under  the  infiu-  numerous  outrages  were  committed  furniture 
ence  of  J.  E.  Bush,  the  ambassador  of  the  ^^  *?8f®,^  about,  doorways  were  broken  m, 
Hawaian  Government  already  mentioned,  and  f nd  Pistols  were  drawn  and  presented  at  the 
were  making  overtures  to  join  the  party  of  ll®®^^  ^^  inoffensive  persons.  No  considera- 
Malietoa  against  his  opponent.  J«>°  "^^  «^<>!^°  ^l^^J"^  ^^®  nationalities  ot 
But  in  the  middle  of  August  a  German  squad-  V^^  persons  thus  attacked,  even  Aniencans  he- 
ron arrived,  and  on  August  28  the  German  »°?  «^"»5^j  ^^  the  Amencan  and  British  con- 
consul-general  wrote  to  King  Malietoa  as  sow  denied  the  right  to  pass  along  the  main 
follows  •  road. 

\  GBSMAif  ComvLATB.  ApiA,  Samoa,  Thc  United   states   consul    wrote    to  Mr. 

}  it«^.  28. 1837.  Becker,  the  German  representative,  demand- 

Tb  HU  Merest'/ Malietoa^  th€  King^  at  4fega :  ing  an  explanation,  and  entering  his  protest 

Your  Majesty  :  I  am  commsoded  by  the  Govern-  against  the  action  of  the  German   naval  au- 

ment  of  Gennauy  to  inform  you  as  follows :  thorities.     In  reply  the  German  consul  stated 

•^%'^*'*iyj'''''P?'PlV"^^^®'li^^™*"P~P^®**?!S®  that  war  had    been  declared   against  Chief 

night  and  day  ot  oelebniting'  the  anmveraary  of  the  ij-  ,.  .  ^ 

birthday  of  his  Miyesty  the  Emperor  on  the  23d  day  ^lij®^^?:  -  .     ,  ,      ., 
of  March  of  the  present  year.    This  action  has  caused        The  German  nag  was  raised  over  the  Ma- 
great  offense  and  much  disturbance  of  mind  to  the  lietoa  government  house,  and  continued  to  fly 
Emperor  and  all  the  German  people.  there   until   even  the   followers  of  Tamesese 

thJrvimraro?^o^r;s'thrK™uwm  "t.* '-/p^ »"«!, t'""°f*l,''i*\^  ?*'r^'* 

be  quick  in  punishing  the  above  offender*,  and  do  so  he  taken  down,  and  be  replaced  by  their  flag, 

at  once.    You  will  also  pay  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  those  or  they  would  desert  the  Germans.     Mean- 

whoare  wounded,  and  you  are  to  make  an  abject  apol-  while  the  war-ship  Olga  was  dispatched  for 

ogy  (to  Germany).  -    *u         *  Tamesese,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Apia  he  was 

2.  From  one  year  to  another  year  m  the  past  your  „„i„4.«j  \I:uu   ^^^^*^  ,.^^   ...,««      ijr».t^;»i   i— 

people  have  stolen  animals  and  produce  froi  plinta-  ^^^^^  with  twenty-one   gnns.     Martial  law 

tions  belonging  to  the  Germans,  and  have  ii\jured  their  was  now  proclaimed  m  the  following  notice : 
lands  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $8,000  each  year.  onrtnT  a  u  a  >PTnw 

I  now  inform  you  that  you  are  to  pay  quickly  for  pboolajiatiow. 

all  the  above  done  by  your  people.  CmaEirs  of  Apia  :    By  order  of  his  Majesty  the 

8.  For  many  years  past  your  judges  have  been  an-  Emperor  of  Germany,  war  haa  been  declaTed  a^inst 

able  by  themselves  to  protect  Germans  (among  you),  the  chief  Malietoa.    The  neutrality  of  the  munidrai 

and  this  is  the  reason  your  people  have  oeen  abusing  district  will  be  respected  as  long  as  the  security  of  the 

these  Germans.  German  troops  is  not  injured  by  ogitatora  within  the 

I  now  toll  you  that  it  is  a  law  of  Germany  that  the  municipal  district. 
Government  should  be  more  severe  in  their  trials  and        I  call  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Apia  to  assist  mo  in 

judgments,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  protect  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order  in  Apia. 

Germans  in  the  future.  ^  ,  ,  ^  (Signed)  HsusirBB, 

it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  lust  or  cor-  Commodore  and  Commander  of  the  Cerman  Squadron, 
red  in  Samoa  in  all  the  days  you  have  ruled  or  while        Apia,  Auguti  27, 1887. 

you  are  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  rn.^  r^ii^«,;«.-  ^.^y.io».«4^^.«   .»«<.  \^n^^  k» 

^  (Signed)       Beckeb,  Consul-Gcneral.  ^^^he  following  proclamation  was  issued  by 

the  United  States  Consul  as  a  matter  of  pre- 

To  this  letter  the  King  made  the  following  caution: 
reply :  pboolamation. 

Apia,  8amo4,  Aug.  24, 1S87.  Whereat,  War  has  been  declared  by  his  Imperial 

To  Becker,  Eeq,,  German  Consul  at  Apia.  Mmesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  against  his  M^jes- 

Sib;  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  let-  ty  Malietoa,  King  of  Samoa : 
tor  of  yesterday's  date.    It  will  be  obvious  to  you  that        I  hereby  caution  all  those  entitled  to  the  protection 

it  is  essential  for  me  to  consult  my  Government  and  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 

chiefs  before  replying  to  the  grave  charges  and  heavy  offer  no  opposition  to  the  German  forces,  but  to  im- 

demands  contemed  m  your  communication ;  and  the  mediately  report  to  mo  any  molestation  of  person  or 

time  within  which  an  answer  is  required  does  not  en-  property. 

able  me  to  do  so.    1  shall,  however,  at  once  convene  TSigned)  Harold  Mabsh  Sswall,  , 

a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  your  letter,  Consul- General  of  the  United  Statet  qf  Amsriea 

and  wiUsend  you  a  reply  on  Saturday,  uie  27  th  inst.        Apia,  Samoa,  Auguet  25, 1887. 
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PBOOLAMATION.  taken   to  the  German    posaeaaiona   in    New 

7b  all  who  art  ufuUr  th4  J^roUeUon  of  ths  Oovem-  Guinea.    It  waa  stated  that  had  the  King  re- 

mmU  of  tU  UniUd  Statu  of  AfMrica,  mained  in  concealment  a  few  daya    longer, 

Wherta*,  The  coiiimjMider  of  the  German  squadron  „ntil  the  arrival  of  the  American  man-of-war 

haa  proclaimed  *»  Martial  Law '» :  u  Adama,"  he  woold    have    been   protected. 

Now,  therefore,  take  notice  thai  the  sentnea  are  ^  "•"•■"•»»      "«    "  v^i^*      »  «            4.  V       a     I 

commanded  to  ahoot  untU  dead  men  who  do  not  stop  ^oxa  German  men-of-war  were  atationed  at 

when  challenged,  but  attempt  to  run  awav.  the  Sarooan  Islanda  at  this  time,  mcludiiig  the 

(Signed)          Habold  Maimu  Sewall,  flag-ship  "  Bismarck,"  and  the  "  Olga,"  '*  Co- 

APiA  Samoa  AtS^mi'^'^^  ^"^  ^^^^'  '^'^*'"  «°^  ''  Sophie." 

*         '     *^    *      '              .       J  u     1.  I"  *^®  mean  time  the  Britiah  consul  had  been 

A  joint  proclamation  waa  now  lasned  by  the  instructed  by  his  Government  not  to  interfere 

American  and  EnglUh  consuls,  aa  folio wa:  ^jth  any  thing  that  the  Germans  might  do, 

PBOOLAMATION.  and  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Sew  all,  while 

(lYansiatUm.)  doing  all  in  his  power  for  the  natives,  stated 

Whertas,  The  Goverament  of  Germany  haa  thU  day  ^^^^^  jf  the  United  Statea  did  not  take  the  matter 

^'Now"lhereforeTSJ^,  th^ndere^SJd  i^preaentati vea  j^J  ^^^  and  support  hia  action  he  would  r^ign 

of  the  United  Sutes  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  hw  office.     After  King  Malietoa  had  thna  been 

hereby  give  notice  that  we  and  our  govemmenta  do  auccesafhUy  depoaed  and  extradited,  it  ia  stated 

not  and  never  have  recognized  Tameaeae  as  Kin^  of  that  the  German  naval  commander  demanded 

^oa,  but  continue  aa  heretoibre  to  recognize  MaUe-  ^  ^^^  ^^^  f^^^  j^^^  Tameaeae  for  the  aasist- 

We  adviae  all  Samoana  to  submit  quietly  to  what  ^^  which  the  Germans  had  given  him  against 

they  can  not  help,  not  to  %ht,  whatever  the  provooa-  King  Malietoa.    It  was  believed  at  Apia  that 

tion,  but  to  await  peaceably  the  reault  of  the  delibera-  thia  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Germana 

^^'  "TaSn'*"'*'^'  "^^^^^  *^'"'^  ^  determine  the  ^gg  probably  only  a  ruse  to  obtain  an  available 

'"'(Signed?'            Habold  MAiian  SiwAm  ^'^'^^^  ^««>  account  of  his  inability  to  make 

Consul-Onieral  of  ih«  Uniud  StaUi  of  Ameriea,  any  snch  payment,  for  deposing  lameeeae  and 

(Si^ed)    W.  H.  Wilson,  Brilish  Ptro-ContuL  establishing  a  German  protectorate  over  the 

Apia,  Bamoa,  Aygmt  8&,  1887.  islanda. 

In  the  mean  time,  Malietoa,  with  two  thou-  The  lateat  date  from  Samoa  waa  November  80. 

aand  men,  having  made  a  aucceasfnl  retreat  to  when  it  was  stated  that  the  Germans  oontinned 

the  mountains,  remained  hidden  there,  await-  to  occupy  the  islanda,  that  Apia  waa  quiet,  and 

ing  aome  action  on  the  part  of  the  American  that  the  position  of  Tameaeae  waa  extremely 

Government.    The  aituation  in  Apia  and  in  weak.    The  majority  of  the  natives  had  paid 

the  other  native  towna  was  described  aa  excit-  a  poll  tax,  demanded  of  them  by  the  Germana. 

ing  and  dangerona  in  the  extreme.  The  natives  An  interview  with  Mr.  Goward  in  Washing- 

were  exaapernted,  and   io  aome  towns  tore  ton,  who  was  sent  to  the  Samoon  Islands  to 

down   Tamesese^s   proclamation,    whereupon  arrange  for  the  treaty  with  the  United  Statea 

the  German  fleet  visited  these  towns,  plundered  already  referred  to,  brought  ont  the  following 

them,  and  reduced  them  to  ashes.  statement :  ^'  The  present  landed  and  commer- 

The  action  of  Germany,  in  thna  violently  and  cial  interest  of  the  United  Statea  in  Samoa  ia 
on  a  trumped  up  charge  seizing  upon  King  very  great  The  Samoan  commerce  is  princi* 
Malietoa's  sovereignty,  waa  viewed  with  aa  pally  (»n  the  Pacific  coast.  The  harbor  of 
much  annoyance  and  irritability  in  Great  rango-Pango  ia  to  all  intenta  and  pnrpoaea  the 
Britain  aa  in  the  United  Statea.  It  appearing  posseaaion  of  the  United  States,  secured  after 
that  Germany  auggeated  that  she  should  have  yeara  of  exertion  and  expense,  and  for  ten 
Upolu  and  Apia,  the  beat  land  and  harbors  of  yeara  oocnpied  as  a  coaling-atation.  The  ca- 
the  Samoan  group,  and  England  and  the  pacity  of  thia  harbor  is  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
United  States  should  take  Savaii  and  Tubereti,  modation  of  large  fieeta;  land-locked,  it  ia  aafo 
the  London  ^'Morning  Post"  remarked  that  from  hurricanea  and  atorms,  and  could  eaaily 
"  the  Washington  conference  would  be  exceed-  be  defended  from  land  or  sea  attack  at  a  amall 
ingly  ill-adviaed  if  it  accepted  this  suggestion."  expense.  In  a  naval  point  of  view,  it  ia  the 
The  *^Poat"8trongly  advised  "the appointment  key  position  to  the  Samoan  group,  and  like- 
of  a  native  government  with  advisera  chosen  in  wise  Central  Polynesia,  and  is  eminently  lo- 
behalf  of  the  great  powera,  but  who  ahould  be  cated  for  the  protection  of  American  corn- 
men  who  have  no  interest  in  or  connection  merce.  The  Samoan  Archipelago  is  now,  by 
with  the  trading- houses  of  the  countries  in-  reaaon  of  ita  geographical  po8iti(»n  in  Oentml 
volved."  Polyneala,  lying  in  the  course  of  veesela  from 

King  Malietoa  remained  in  hiding  for  some  San  Francisco  to  Auckland,  from  Panama  to 

weeks,  during  which  time  negotiations  to  a  Sydney,  and  from  Valparaiao  to  China  aod 

certain  extent  were  going  on  between  him  and  Japan,  and  from  being  outaide  the  hurricane 

the  Germans.    At  length,  upon  being  promised  track,  the  most  valuable  group  in  the  South 

aecurity  of  person  and  a  pension,  the  King  Pacific.    Situated  half-way  between  Honolulu 

gave  himself  up,  and  upon  being  placed  on  the  and  Auckland,  Pango-Paogo  wonid  be  a  most 

German  man-of-war  '^  Adler,"  waa  transported,  convenient  stopping-place  or  coaling-station  for 

firat  to  Cooktown,  and  from  there  tranaferred  vessels  or  steamera  either  for  snppliea  or  the 

to  the  German  man-of-war  *^  Albatrosa,"  and  exchange  of  commoditiea.     With  the  Pacific 
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mai]  steamers  making  it  a  port  for  coaling,  it  gaarantee  the  independence  of  Samoa,  that  an 

would  necessarily  become  the  controlling  com-  impartial  land  coart  shall  be  established,  and 

mercial  place  in  that  part  of  Polynesia.  that  three  or  four  offices  of  importance  in  the 

The  American  interests  at  Samoa  are  proba-  government  be  filled  by  white  men  of  mixed 

bly  larger  than  is  generally  believed.     Ten  nationalities,  who  shall  be  paid  fair  salaries 

years  ago  the  Germans  were  all-powerful  in  from  the  public  fund. 

Samoa.    They  controlled  all  the  trade  and  had  5.  That  a  war-ship  belonging  to  at  least 

numerous  large  plantations  in  working  order,  two  of  the  contracting  parties  be  kept  in  Sa- 

About  this  time  a  few  Americans  and  English-  moan  waters  continuously  for  the  next  twelve 

men  were  attracted  to  the  country,  and  finding  months,  or  until  the  new  government  is  es- 

openings,  commenced  business.     From  small  tablished  and  in  good  working  order, 

beginnings  they  grew  strong,  until  to-day  it  Although  these  conclusions  were  sent  for- 

is  stated  that  ttie  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  their  ward  from  Apia  to  the  United  States,  and 

hands.     The  American  Land  Company  pur-  there  published,  no  attention  was  paid  to  them, 

chased  lands  in  Samoa  amounting  in  au  to  nor  was  anything  done  by  the  American  or 

two    hundred   thousand  acres.     Subjects  of  British  governments,  at  least  to  which  publicity 

Great  Britain  were  also  not  only  purchasers  of  was  given,  in  the  way  of  any  interference  with 

large  tracts  of  land,  but  started  and  maintained  the  proceedings  of  the  German  Government  at 

several  large  plantations,  so  that  although  the  Samoa.    For  map  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  see 

investments  of  the  Germans  slightly  exceed  in  **  Annual  Oyclopffidia"  for  1886,  page  793. 

value  the  investments  of  either  the  citizens  of  SANTO  DOUNGO.    A  republic,  occupying  the 

the  United  States  or  those  of  Great  Britain,  eastern  portion  of  the  West  Indian  island  of 

still,  when  the  investments  of  these  two  nations  that  name,  the-  western  portion  being  Hayti. 

are  combined,  they  vastly  exceed  thoee  of  the  The  population  of  the    republic  is  860,000; 

subjects    of   Germany.     The    trade    of  the  that  of  the  capital,  Santo  Domingo,  20,000.    A 

United  States  with  Samoa  has  been  steadily  current  of  immigration  has  set  in  during  late 

increasing  for  the  past  ten  years,  at  which  years  from  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  and 

time  one  small  schooner  visited  the  islands  but  the  United  States. 

three  times  a  year.    At  present  six  or  seven  GtmuNit — The  President  is  Gen.  Ulysses 

large  vessels  are  requirea  in  the  trade,  and  Ilenreanx.  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on 

considerable    quantities  of  American    goods  Sept.  1,  1888.    His  Cabinet  was  composed  of 

are  purchased  in  the  Australian  markets  and  the  following  ministers :  Interior  and  Police, 

shipped  to  Apia  either  direct  or  via  New  Zea-  Gen.  Wenceslao    Figuereo;    Foreign  Affairs, 

land,  whose  government  subsidizes  a  steamer  Don  Manuel  Maria  Gantier ;  War  and  Navy, 

to  visit  the  islands  ten  times  yearly.  G^n.  Miguel  A.  Pichardo ;  Finance  and  Com- 

Although,  as  stated,  the  situation  at  the  Sa-  merce,  Don  Julio  Julia;  Justice,  Public  Works, 
moan  Islands  at  the  time  when  the  latest  and  Instruction,  Don  Juan  Tomiw  Mejf a.  The 
news  came  from  there  was  that  all  was  qniet,  Dominican  Consul  at  New  York  is  Don  Car- 
there  was  nevertheless  a  feeling  of  insecurity  los  Jnlien.  The  American  Minister  at  Santo 
in  Apia,  which  boded  ill  for  the  future.  It  Domingo  and  Hflyti)  resident  at  Port-au- 
was  feared  that  a  fierce  and  bloody  war  might  Prince,  is  John  £.  W.  Thompson, 
be  inaugurated,  in  which  old  and  young  would  FIumm* — On  Jan.  1,  1886,  the  public  in- 
be  indiscriminately  massacred,  much  property  debtedness  stood  as  follows :  home  debt, 
destroyed,  and  the  American  trade  ruined,  (gradually  being  canceled  through  the  opera- 
Among  the  British  and  American  residents  the  tions  of  a  sinking  fund,  which  consists  of  15 
following  conditions  had  been  agreed  npon  as  in  per  cent,  of  the  import  duties)  $1,499,982; 
their  judgment  offering  the  best  plan  on  which  foreign  debt,  consolidated  in  June,  1 886, 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  existing  difficulty :  £367,160.    The  Government,  in  the  autumn  of 

1.  That  the  Grovemments  of  the  United  1887,  sent  to  Paris  a  commissioner,  to  raise,  if 
States  and  Great  Britain  demand  that  Germany  possible,  a  small  loan.  Santo  Domingo  has 
instantly  withdraw  her  troops  and  her  squadron  still  a  claim  against  Hayti  for  $824,878.  A 
and  depart  from  Samoan  waters,  leaving  one  decree  appeared  in  October,  1887,  abolishing 
vessel  only  to  protect  her  subjects,  who  have  the  two-ner-cent.  extra  export  duty.  A  de- 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  natives,  cree  dated  in  March,  1886,  prohibits  the  intro- 

2.  That  the  Uuited  States  and  Great  Britain  duction  into  the  country  of  fractional  South 
at  once  dispatch  each  a  war-ship  to  Samoa  to  American  and  Mexican  coin. 

protect  the  lives  and  property  of  their  subjects  On  June  22,  1886,  Congress  sanctioned  the 

there.  new  tariff.    Simultaneously,  the  export  duty 

8.  That  arrangements  be  made  in  Samoa,  on  sugar  was  fixed  on  the  basis  of  60  pounds 

under  the  auspices  of  the  consuls  and  the  com-  for  every  100  ponnds  shipped,  and  on  molasse% 

manders  of  the  war-ships,  for  a  popular  vote  of  40  pounds  for  every  100  pounds.    In  March, 

to  be  taken  in  Samoa  as  to  who  shall  be  the  1887,  Congress  passed  a  bill  admitting,  duty 

future  ruler,  and  that  the  person  so  selected  free,  manures,   both  in  a  natural  state  and 

shall  be  maintained  in  his  position.  chemically  treated. 

4.  That  a  sdieme  of  government  be  formn-  FMtai  Sorlce. — ^The  mail  service  of  the  re- 
lated by  the  contracting  powers  which  shall  public,  in  1886,  was  carried  on  through  the 
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rnedlnm  uf  44  offloe^  forwarding  226,506  let-  then  stadied  law.  waa  edroittetl  to  the  bar  in 

tersand  postal  oarda,  and  92,077  new apapera,  1&48,  and  practiced  in  BL  Albana  froia  that 

tbe  receipts  beintt  SB.IUO  franca,  and  the  n-  jear  till  1850.     It  was  during  thia  period  that 

penaea,  8T,2S4  franca.  he  began  to  give  rein  to  bia  poetio  gifts,  hia 

BaltiMfc— Tlie  »iipprea«ion  of  the  rebellion  flrat  verse*  appearing  in  "  The  Knickerbocker 

in  tbe BQmmer  of  IBHS  was  ho  awift,  andpacifl-  Mugazine."    In  1846  lie  pnbliBhed  "Progreaa: 

cation  bo  prompt  and  tborongh,  that  work  on  a  Satire  " ;  in  1S47,  "  The  New  Rape  of  the 

the  railroads  was  not  iotermpled.     On  June  Lock";  in  1848,  "The  Proud  Miss  HoBride " ; 

10,  1886,  the  Saraan&  and  SanUago  Railway  and   in   1849,    "Tbe    Timea."      In  18S0   he 

went  into  operation  froaii  the  newly-created  entered  the  profeBsion  of  jonmiiliain,  taking 

port  of  LsB  CaDitoa  to  Almacen,  thirty-seven  charge  of  "  The  Bnrlington   Sentinel,"   and 

miles.    In  Uay,  1886,  a  coaoeaaion  was  triven  in  1066  was  Attorney-General  of  the  State. 

llesarB.  Horatio  0.  King  and  Henry  L.  Bean,  Subsequently  lie  was  a  candidate  for  Governor, 

of  Kew  York,  to  build  a  railroad  from  the  Oal-  but,  being  defeatad  by  the  Whig  nominee,  re- 
deras,  Puerto  Viejo,  or  Barahona,  in  the  sonth 
of  tbe  repnblin,  terminating  in  the  north  at 
Hanunillo  Bay.  The  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
took,  in  October,  1887,  the  neceasary  steps  to 
procure  capital  iinfficicnt  for  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  a  line  from  tbe  port  of  Bara- 
hona to  Neyba,  fifty  miles.  The  railroad  be- 
tween Sanofaes  and  La  Vega  went  into  opera- 
tion in  AnguBt,  1887. 

HarlNr  Liprawft^  -  For  the  paat  thre« 
years  the  work,  nndertaken  by  Engineer  Tbo- 
massett,  of  improving  the  harbor  of  the  capi- 
tal has  been  proceeding  steadily. 

Sagsr.— In  spite  of  the  low  price  of  sngar, 
BUffar  production,  by  virtue  of  tne  introductioD 
of  central  sngar-bouses  and  improved  methods 
and  machinery,  combined  with  the  high  degree 
of  aacchariae  matter  in  DomiDicsn  cane,  has 
been  rapidly  on  the  increase,  enabling  Puerto 
Plata  to  export  in  1886  4,SS5,S74  pounds, 
whereas  the  preceding  year  the  export  had 

not  exceeded  3,961,778  pounds.  "'™  aoowm  aizm. 

CwMMcrte.— The  imports  into  the  porta  of  tbe  nounced  politica,  and  thereafter  devoted  hlm- 

republio  in  1886  amounted  to  ('2,104,869,  and  self  to  literature  and  lecturing,  in  which  fidda 

the  exports  to  |2,544,408.    There  were  ex-  he  waa  eminently  popular  and  sncoeHsful.    In 

Grted  from  Puerto  Plain,  during  the  year:  1S69   be  published  "Tbe  Uoney  King,  and 

af-tobaccD,    10,498.CS4    pounds;    beeswax,  other  Poems";  in  1864,  "Clever  Stories  of 

118,702  pounds;  cocoa,  268,680  pounds ;  snirar.  If  any  Nations  rendered  in  Rhyme";  in  I860, 

4.06S,847  pounds;  coffee,  84,776  pounds;  divi-  "The    UsBqiierade    and    other    Poems";   In 

diri,  86,796  ponnds;  turtle  shell,  99  ponnda;  1872,  "Fables  and  Legends  in  Rhyme";  and 

mahogany,  440,9G2  feet;  cotton,  60O  pounds;  In  1876,  "Leisure-Day  Rhymes."    npto]874 

fustic,  S36  tons;  logwood,  846  tons;  lignum  he  oontribaied  frequently  to  "  Elarper's  Haga- 

viUe,  287  tons;  molasBcs,  S6.048  gallons,  and  line,"   "Tbe   Atlantic  Monthly."   and   other 

honey,  7,310  gallons;  bides,  21,116,  and  goat-  periodicals,   lecturing  in   tbe  mean  time  to 

skins,  3.6S6  dozen.  large  audiences  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

BeWOhB.— The    presidential    election    took  He  settled   in   Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1872,  and 

place  during  tbe  last  three  days  of  June,  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Evening 

the  defeated  candidate,  Gen.  Casimiro  N.  de  Journal."     In   1874,  while  on  a  lecturing  tour 

Hoya  rebelled  against  its  result  in  July  in  La  in  Virginia,  be  met   with    a    railroad    acci- 

Vega  and  Monte  Gristy.      On  the  24th  tbe  dent,  and  barely  eaonped  with  his  life.    Soon 

country  was  pnt  ander  martial  law,  and  in  a  after  this   he   lost   his  wife,  three  daughteni, 

aeries  of  bloody  encounters  tbe  rebels  were  de-  and  a  H>n,  and  tbe  combined  shock  brought 

feated  in  Angast.    The  number  of  casualties  on  on  extreme  spells  of  melancholy,  from  which 

both  sides  exceeded  1,100  dead  and  wounded,  nothing  coula  arouse  liim.    He  shrank  from 

8AXE,  JOBX  fiODFBET,  an  American  poet,  the  world,  and  in  his  retirement  became  al- 

bom  in  Tlighgate,  Franklin  County,Vt.,  Jnne2,  roost  forgotten.    Mr.  Saxe  will  be  beat  remem- 

1816;   died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  SI,  18ST.  bered  as  a  writer  of  humorous  and   satiriral 

He  wasedocated  in  thelocal  di»triotBchools,  tbe  verse,  althongb  many  nf  his  serions  poems, 

grammar  school  in  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Weslejan  like  "Jerry,  tbe  Miller,"  "I'm  Growing  Old," 

University  in  Middletown,  Oonn.,  and  Middle-  "Tbe    Old    Chnrcb     Bell,"     "Treasures    In 

bary  college,  Vt.,  taking  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Heaven,"  and  ''  Boyhood,"  will  keep  his  name 

In   1889,  and   that    of    A.  M.  in  1848.     He  alive  for  generations  to  come. 
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SEBTIA,  a  kingdom  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  concession  shonld  be  recalled,  bat  the  Minister 
Legislature  consists  of  a  single  Chamber,  called  of  Finance  declared  that  the  arraogeraent  conld 
the  Sknpsbtina,  containing  178  members,  of  not  be  canceled  without  an  agreement  with 
whom  three  fourths  are  elected  by  the  people,  the  company.  A  new  tax  law  increased  the 
ievery  tax-payer  having  a  vote,  and  the  remain-  direct  taxes,  suppressed  taxes  bearing  on  the 
ing  fourth  are  nominated  by  the  King.  The  ])Oorer  classes,  and  removed  the  retail  license 
reigning  sovereign  is  Milan  I,  bom  in  1864,  tax  on  the  sale  of  wine  and  spirits.  Earlier  in 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1868.  Servia  the  year  bills  were  passed  authorizing  a  loan  of 
was  formerly  a  principality,  and  was  erected  20,000,000  dinars  to  cover  the  floating  debt, 
into  a  kingdom  in  1882.  The  ministry  in  the  imposing  duties  on  petroleum  and  matches, 
beginning  of  1887  was  composed  of  the  follow-  and  removing  the  export  duties  on  wine  and 
ing  members:  President  of  the  Council  and  brandy.  A  syndicate  of  Grerman  bankers  con- 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Gardshauin;  Min-  tracted  in  November,  1887,  to  take  the  loan  of 
ister  of  War,  G.  Horvatovich ;  Minister  of  Fi-  20,000,000  dinars  at  the  price  of  74*25  per 
nance,  T.  Mijatovich ;  Minister  of  Agriculture  cent.  The  consolidated  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1887, 
and  Commerce,  T.  Mijatovich  ;  Minister  of  amounted  to  264,123,466  dinars,  and  the  float- 
Justice,  D.  Marinkovicb ;  Minister  of  Foreign  ing  debt  to  32,063,762,  not  including  the  deficit 
Affairs,  D.  Franassovich  ;  Minister  of  Public  of  1886-'87,  which  exceeds  26,000,000. 
Works,  P.  Topalovich ;  Minister  of  Education  CMiMerce.— The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
and  Worship,  M.  Euyundchich.  1886  was  42,029,379  dinars  or  francs,  against 
Area  aa4  PvpvlattM.— The  area  of  Servia  is  40,472,989  dinars  in  1886,  and  43,898,869 
18,800  square  miles.  The  population,  as  de-  in  1884.  The  value  of  the  exports  was  40.- 
termined  by  the  census  of  1884,  is  1,903,350,  718,677  dinars,  against  37,616,299  dinars  in 
comprising  973,910  males  and  929,440  females.  1 886,  and  39,968,706  dinars  in  1884.  The  chief 
The  bulk  of  the  population  are  Servians,  pro-  articles  of  export  are  swine,  dried  prunes,  skins, 
fessin^;  the  Greek  Orthodox  religion.  There  sheep  and  goats,  cereal^  and  wine.  The 
are  160,103  speaking  the  Roumanian,  and  30,-  principal  part  of  the  foreign  commerce  is  with 
000  the  Bohemian  language.  The  population  Austriar Hungary,  which  imported  into  Servia 
of  Belgrade,  the  capital,  is  35,726.  The  num-  in  1884  goods  valued  at  82,717,000  dinars,  and 
her  of  marriages  in  1886  was  17,093 ;  of  births,  received  32,859,000  of  the  Servian  exports. 
91,813;  of  deaths,  53,665 ;  natural  increment,  SaUrM^s. — There  were  427  kilometres  of 
88,248.  In  1886  there  were  23,311  marriages,  railroads  in  operation  at  the  close  of  1886, 
84,351  births,  and  60,818  deaths;  natural  in-  comprising  the  line,  354  kilometres  in  length, 
crement,  23,533.  The  population  of  the  king-  from  Belgrade  through  Nish  to  Vranja,  and 
dom  at  the  close  of  1886  was  reckoned  at  the  roads  connecting  Lapovo  and  Kragwievatz 
1,970,032  persons.  anrl  Velika  Plana  with  Smederevo.  The  see- 
Hie  Amy. — The  reorganization  of  the  army  tion  of  the  international  line  between  Nish  and 
was  completed  in  1882.  In  time  of  peace  the  Zaribrod,  90  kilometres  in  length,  was  com- 
standing  army  numbers  13,213  men,  with  132  pleted  in  1887,  and  the  junction  with  the  Tnrk- 
guns.  In  case  of  mobilization  there  are  60  ish  railroad  to  Salonica  effected  according  to 
battalions  of  infantry,  24  squadrons  of  cavalry,  agreement.  The  railroad  between  Nish  and 
46  batteries  of  field  artillery,  a  battalion  of  Pirot  was  finished  in  July,  leaving  only  the 
fortress  artillery,  11  companies  of  engineers,  6  150  kilometres  of  Bulgarian  line  between  Pirot 
trains  of  pontoons,  and  the  train.  The  total  and  Tatar  Bazar^jik  to  be  completed  to  afford 
effective  is  about  70,000  fighting  men,  with  264  continuous  railroad  communication  between 
gun&  The  reserve  army,  comprising  the  men  Paris  and  Constantinople, 
of  the  second  ban,  numbers  68,415  men.  Telegraphs* — The  length  of  telegraph  lines  at 
Ftaaaee.— The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  the  end  of  1886  was  2,841  kilometres;  the 
1884-*85  makes  the  total  receipts  37,366,000  length  of  wires,  4,130  kilometres.  The  num- 
dinars,  and  the  expenditures 37,29 1,000  dinars,  her  of  messages  sent  over  the  wires  in  1886 
The  receipts  from  direct  taxes  were  20,000,000  was  478,110,  of  which  383,861  were  internal, 
dinars;  from  customs,  6,600,000  dinars;  from  85,220  international,  1,447  official,  and  7,692 
duties  on  tobacco,  salt,  and  spirits,  5,080,000  dispatches  forwarded  in  transit.  The  receipts 
dinars.  The  expenditure  on  the  debt  was  11,-  were  637,098  francs,  and  the  expenses  626,782. 
583,824  dinars;  on  the  army,  16,211,276  dinars.  PolldcsaDd  Legislatlm.— The  result  of  the  gen- 
The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  amounted  era!  election  that  was  held  in  May,  1886,  was 
to  213,000,000  dinars,  of  which  130,000,000  a  defeat  of  the  Government.  The  ministers, 
dinars  were  borrowed  for  railroad  construe-  however,  proceeded  to  nullify  the  popular  vote 
tion.  The  amount  raised  on  loans  in  1885  for  by  declaring  many  of  the  elections  invalid,  re- 
the  mobilization  of  the  troops  was  35,000,000  doubling  the  pressure  on  the  voters  in  the  sup- 
dinars.  In  January,  1886,  a  loan  of  40,000.000  plementary  elections,  and  casting  in  prison 
dinars  was  taken  by  a  French  syndicate  which  many  politicians  of  the  Opposition.  By  such 
obtained  the  tobacco  monopoly  as  a  guarantee,  measures  thoy  secured  as  many  of  the  elective 
In  the  autumn  session  of  1886  the  Skupshtina  seats  as  their  opponents,  and  with  the  forty 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  members  nominated  by  the  crown  possessed  a 
finances,  which  recommended  that  the  tobacco  large  apparent  majority. 
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Oen.  Horvatovicb,  who  after  tlie  Servian  discovering  cattle-disease  in  Servia  whenever 
war  was  recalled  from  the  St.  Petersburg  mis-  the  Hungarian  cattle-market  was  overstoclced. 
sion  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  The  cession  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  to  Aus- 
and  given  the  portfolio  of  the  Ministry  of  War  trian  capitalists  had  contributed  to  the  un- 
in  order  to  develop  a  scheme  for  the  complete  popularity  of  the  Garashanin  Cabinet  by  adding 
reorganization  of  the  military  forces,  resigned  to  the  prevalent  jedousy  of  the  econoniiciu 
his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  in  February,  1887,  be-  domination  of  Austria.  In  order  to  smooth  over 
cause  M.  Garashanin  objected  to  his  plans  as  the  difficulties  that  might  arise  from  the  return 
being  too  costly.  Another  cauiie  of  difference  of  the  old  enemy  of  Austria  to  the  head  of  the 
was  that  the  Prime  Minister  insisted  on  con-  Government,  King  Milan,  after  the  constitution 
trolling  appointments  to  high  commands  in  the  of  the  new  Cabinet  paid  a  visit  to  the  Emperor 
army.  Gen.  Topalovich  succeeded  Gen.  Hor-  at  Vienna.  Queen  Natalie,  who  had  separated 
varovich  as  Minister  of  War.  The  Minister  of  from  her  husband  for  reasons  partly  domestic 
Public  Works  tendered  his  resignation  at  the  and  partly  political,  had  gone  to  Russia  with 
same  time,  and  wa?  succeeded  by  Gen.  MichHel  her  son,  the  Crown  Prince,  previously  to  the 
Bogitchevich,  the  burgomaster  of  Belgrade.  In  change  of  government.  One  of  the  la^t  diplo- 
April  the  Cabinet  was  weakened  by  the  retire-  matic  acta  of  the  Garashanin  ministry  was  to 
ment  of  M.  Mijatovich,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  follow  the  similar  proceeding  of  the  Roumanian 
on  account  of  difficulties  arising  out  of  tlie  to-  Government  in  presenting  a  remonstrance  or 
bacco  monopoly.  M.  Garashanin  proposed  the  inquiry  at  St  Petersburg  in  regard  to  the  action 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  but  the  of  the  Russian  minister  at  Belgrade,  M.  Persi- 
King  insisted  that  the  ministers  should  remain  ani,  in  interfering  in  Servian  politics  and  en- 
in  office.  At  length  M.  Garashnin  found  it  rouraging  anti-dynastic  movements.  The  re- 
impossible  to  continue  longer  his  unpopular  tiring  Cabinet  had  also  adopted  the  sharp 
administration,  and  in  the  beginning  of  June  retaliatory  measure  against  Turkey  of  prohibit- 
tlie  whole  Cabinet  resigned.  The  King  did  not  ing  from  May  13  the  trading  operations  ot 
send  for  M.  Tlieodorovioh,  the  chief  of  the  Turkish  subjects  in  Servia  because  the  Porte 
Radical  party  which  had  gained  the  victory  in  bad  not  been  willing  to  conclude  a  commercial 
the  elections  of  the  preceding  year,  but  first  treaty.  Incnrsiona  of  Amauts  into  Servian 
called  on  Nikola  Cristich  to  form  a  Cabinet,  territory  gave  occasion  for  a  menacing  note 
nnd  when  he  declined  intrusted  the  task  to  from  M.  Ristich  to  the  Government  nt  Constan- 
Jovan  Ristich,  the  representative  of  the  pro-  tinople.  In  the  enrly  part  of  June  the  Servian 
Russian  party  with  which  Queen  Natalie  was  frontier  post  at  Dabishevsky  was  attacked  by 
identified,  and  who  had  been  the  chief  antago-  Albanian  marauders,  who  killed  thecommand- 
nist  of  King  Milan  and  his  policy.  On  June  18  ing  officer  of  the  Servians.  A  few  days  later 
a  ministry  was  formed  which  was  composed  40^  Amauts  plundered  the  village  of  Dabinovao 
as  follows:  P^resident  of  the  Council  and  Min-  and  killed  two  Servians  before  they  were  driven 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ristich ;  Minister  of  back  by  the  frontier  guards,  who  killed  a  num- 
the  Interior,  Milojlovich ;  Minister  of  Public  her  of  the  raiders  and  captured  two  fiags. 
Instruction  and  Worship,  Vosiljevich ;  Minister  M.  Ristich  gave  orders  that  there  should  be 
of  Justice.  Avaknmovicn;  Minister  of  Agricult-  no  official  interference  in  the  elections,  which 
nre  and  Commerce,  Molosavljevich ;  Minister  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
of  Finance,  Vujich ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  The  result  was  again  a  victory  for  the  Radicals, 
Velimirovich ;  Minister  of  War  ad  interimy  who  elected  86  members  out  of  150,  while  the 
Gen.  Bogitchevich.  Col.  Gruich  was  snbse-  Liberal  or  Ministerial  party  elected  only  44 
quently  appointed  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  members.  The  remaining  scats  went  to  neu- 
retuming  from  St.  Petersbnrg  where  he  was  trals  or  independenta,  the  Progressists,  who 
Servian  minister  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  followed  M.  Garashanin  and  formed  his  mi^or- 
office.  The  new  Prime  Minister  hastened  to  ity  in  the  late  Skupshtina,  having  retired  alto- 
give  assurances  that  the  change  of  government  gether  from  the  electoral  contest.  The  Radicals 
did  not  signify  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  demanded  that  the  62  seats  that  were  to  be 
hostile  to  Russia.  He  announced  a  programme  filled  by  appointment  should  be  divided  between 
embracing  four  points :  (1)  the  revision  of  the  the  Liberals  and  themselves,  and  the  King  was 
Constitution ;  (2)  the  maintenance  of  good  rela-  inclined  to  nominate  26  members  from  each  of 
tions  with  all  foreign  states;  (8)  economy  in  the  two  parties,  but  M.  Ristich  insisted  on  re- 
the  public  expenditure;  (4)  the  honorable  ful-  tiring  at  once  if  that  were  done,  since  it  would 
fillment  of  all  engagements  entered  into  with  leave  him  without  a  majority.  The  matter  was 
other  countries.  On  June  16  the  Skupshtina  compromised  by  giving  86  seats  to  Ministerial- 
waa  dissolved,  and  new  elections  were  appoint-  ists  and  16  to  Radicals, 
ed  for  September.  The  an ti- Austrian  sentiment  The  Skupshtina  was  opened  on  December  4. 
which  had  much  to  do  with  the  political  crisis  The  King  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  dwelt 
was  aggravated  by  the  vexatious  restrictions  on  the  good  relations  that  existed  with  all  the 
placed  upon  Servian  exports  of  cattle  and  swine  powers,  especially  the  neighboring  states,  and 
to  the  dual  monarchy  in  the  interest  of  the  their  recognition  of  the  correctness  of  Servia'a 
Hungarian  stock-breeders,  who  were  accused  attitude,  which  left  her  the  opportunity  to 
by  an  Austrian  member  of  tlie  Delegations  of  bestow  her  attention  on  internal  reform*  and 
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the  revision  of  tlie  GonBtitntioo.  The  address  extensive  roaritime  tract  in  eastern  Africa, 
of  the  Skupshtina  in  replj  to  the  royal  speech,  having  the  Gulf  of  Aden  on  the  north,  the  In- 
censored  the  foreif^n  and  domestic  policy  of  diun  Ocean  on  the  sooth,  and  the  Job  river  as 
the  late  ministry,  and  demanded  a  general  am-  its  sooth  western  boondary.  From  this  latter 
nesty  and  greater  freedom  of  the  press.  King  point  to  Gape  Gnardafui  is  aboot  900  miles. 
Milan  refosed  to  receive  the  address,  declaring  and  the  entire  area  of  the  coontry  is  estimated 
that  if  he  accepted  it  in  that  form,  Aostria-  at  800,000  sqoare  miles,  bat  a  great  portion 
Hongary  would  demand  explanations,  pointing  of  the  interior  is  unexplored,  and  its  popala- 
oat  Uiat  the  granting  of  amnesties  was  a  pre-  tion  unknown.  The  land  is  elevated  and 
rogative  of  the  crown,  and  asserting  that  the  mountainous  in  the  north,  but  slopes  in  ter- 
press  in  Servia  enjoyed  an  ample  measure  of  races  toward  the  south.  The  river  Jub  finds 
freedom.  He  admitted  that  the  royai  power  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Abys- 
was  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  Legislature,  sinia,  its  mouth  being  on  the  northern  frontier 
and  said  he  would  gladly  see  the  Gonsiitution  of  Zanzibar.  Ibis  country  was  but  little 
revised  in  a  way  that  would  divide  the  power  known  until  explored  by  Mr.  F.  L.  James, 
more  equally  between  the  King  and  the  Skup-  whose  report  upon  it  was  published  in  Lon- 
shtina,  but  said  that  he  would  exercise  the  au-  don,  in  the  *'  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
thority  that  was  his  under  the  existing  laws,  graphical  Society,^'  in  1885.  An  English  pro- 
and  threatened  to  call  other  ministers  if  the  tectorate  of  the  north  coast  was  declared  in 
address  were  not  modified.  that  year,  and  since  then  the  ports  of  Zeilah 

AmngMieiit  with  Balgarfau — When  a  treaty  of  and  Berbera,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  have  been 
peace  with  Servia  was  concluded,  under  press-  occupied  by  British  soldiers.  The  Somalis  are 
ure  from  the  powers,  in  March,  1886,  the  Ser-  a  Hamite  race,  akin  to  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
vian  Government  refused  to  resume  friendly  and  closely  related  to  the  Gal  las,  who  live 
relations  until  the  Bregova  matter  and  other  south  of  Aby8sinia,.with  whom,  however,  they 
disputes  were  settled.  After  the  expulsion  of  are  at  perpetoal  feud.  They  are  a  pastoral 
Prince  Alexander  a  common  dread  of  Russia  people,  but  are  none  the  less  warlike  on  that 
engendered  a  sympathy  between  all  the  Bal-  account.  They  are  divided  into  tribes,  each 
kan  nations.  On  Oct.  27,  1886,  Dr.  Stransky  tribe  having  its  own  sultan,  and  are  not  alto- 
was  received  by  King  Milan  as  the  representa-  gether  barbarous.  About  the  center  of  the 
tive  of  the  Bulgarian  regency.  An  agreement  promontory  lies  the  country  of  Ogadayn,  and 
bad  previously  been  signed,  October  18,  where-  south  of  it  is  the  rich  valley  of  the  Webbe 
by  Bregova  was  evacuated  by  the  Bolgarians,  Shebeyli  ("Leopard  river").  About  175 
and  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  mixed  commis-  miles  south  of  Zeilah,  lies  the  town  of  Harar, 
sion  pending  the  decision  on  the  claims  of  the  with  about  85,000  inhabitants,  protected  by 
two  states  to  the  district.  A  treaty  of  com-  walls,  and  surrounded  by  fields  and  orchards, 
merce  was  to  be  concluded  within  six  months;  Burton  visited  it  in  1856.  It  was  the  capital 
Bulgaria  promised  to  keep  the  Servian  refugees  of  Hadiyeh,  one  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the 
from  settling  within  sixty  kilometres  of  the  Arab  empire  of  Zeilah,  founde<l  in  the  seventh 
frontier;  also,  to  build  the  Yakarel-Sofia-  century.  In  1875  it  was  occupied  by  Egyptian 
Zaribrod  section  of  the  international  railway  troops.  It  sends  slaves,  ivory,  tobacco,  gums, 
by  the  time  when  the  Servian  section  shall  tallow,  and  other  prodnce  to  Berbera.  The 
have  been  completed.  This  latter  stipulation  Somali  people  breed  enormous  quantities  of 
was  notfiilHIled  owing  to  the  financial  difBcul-  camels,  mainly  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  and 
ties  of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  and  the  the  price  of  a  camel  in  the  markets  is  from 
Servians  felt  much  resentment  in  consequence,  eighteen  to  twenty-five  dollars.  Off  Gape 
because,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Gnardafui,  lies  the  island  of  Socotra,  comprising 
GonfSrence  &  Quatre,  their  line,  which  had  1.810  square  miles,  its  capital,  Tamarida.  It  is 
made  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  build  within  the  mostly  rocky  and  barren,  but  possesses  fertile 
stipulated  time,  could  not  be  opened  to  trafiio  valleys  and  plains.  This  island  belongs  to  the 
until  the  Bulgarian  branch  of  the  Inreruational  Sultan  of  Oman,  but  was  taken  under  British 
Railroad  was  also  ready  for  operation.  protection  by  treaty  in  1876.      The  German 

The  mixed  Servian  and  Bulgarian  commis-  ])roteotorate  covers  the  territory  to  the  north 

sion  to  whom  the  frontier  delimitation  was  re-  beyond  the  land  covered   by   British  claims 

ferred,  decided,  in  December,  1886,  that  the  (Berbera)  and  as  far  south  as  Warsheikh,  where 

district  near  Bregova  belonged  to  Servia,  and  the  Zanzibar  claims  begin.    Treaties  have  been 

that  the  old  bed  of  the  Timok  river  should  at  effected  with  the  various  Somali  native  rulers, 

this  point  mark  the  boundary.  An  act  embody-  These  natives  have  hitherto  had  very  little 

ing  this  decision  was  signed  by  the  delegates  of  dealings  with  white  traders,  hot  a  short  time 

the  two  governments  on  April  12,  1887.  since,  an  enterprising  firm  in  Aden,  underto€>k 

SOHALI-LAND.    The  fact,  that  in  February,  to  build  up  a  regular  communication  and  traf- 

1886,  this  country  was  formally  taken  under  fie.    They  accordingly  dispatched  agenta  along 

the  protection  of  Germany,  the  German  Gov-  the  coast  to  inform  the  natives  that  if  they 

erniTient  declaring    a  protectorate    over  the  would  make  their  appearance  at  certain  points 

whole  promontory,  has  brought  this  portion  of  on  the  coast  nt  specified  periods,  trade  would 

Africa  under  public  notice.    Somali-laud  is  an  be  opened  with  them.    The  Aden  firm  then 
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purohaaed  a  small  steamer,  and  entered  apon  $360,504.63;  white  pupils  enrolled,  82,416; 
the  commerce,  which  succeeded  beyond  their  colored  papils  enrolled,  92,601 ;  average  at- 
hopes.  The  natives  were  found  at  the  ap-  tendance  Awhile)  69,824;  (colored)  65,697. 
pointed  times  and  places,  sapplied  with  their  The  number  of  schools  shows  an  increase  of 
products.  The  steamer  would  anchor  off  the  100  over  1886.  At  the  State  University  188 
coast,  trading- boats  were  sent  ashore,  and  a  pupils  were  enrolled  during  1886-^87.  The 
lively  market  was  opened.  They  brought  appropriation  for  support  of  the  institution  for 
ivory,  hides,  palin-oil,  etc.,  and  were  found  to  this  year  was  $28,000.  There  were  118  pupils 
prefer  in  exchange  Venetian  glassware  and  at  the  Military  Academy.  The  usual  appro- 
American  cotton-shirtings.  They  conducted  priation  for  this  school  is  $20,000. 
their  trade  on  very  fair  principles,  and  it  was  Ckarldcs*  —  At  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum 
soon  found  that  their  taste  improved,  and  in  there  were  647  patients  at  the  beginning  of 
place  of  the  cheap  and  fiimsy  stuffs  with  which  the  fiscal  year,  of  whom  804  were  males  and 
they  were  at  first  satisfied,  they  demanded  a  843  females.  There  were  under  treatment 
better  quality  of  goods.  during  the  year  894  people,  and  at  its  close, 

SOUTH  CAROLINl.     State   teTenaeat.  —  The  October  31,  there  remained  649.    The  cost  of 

following  were  the  State  officers  during  the  maintenance  during  the  year  was  $94,142.24, 

year:  Governor,  John  P.  Richardson,  Demo-  and  $4,251.71  was  expended  for  repairs.    The 

crat;  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  L.  Maul-  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  at 

din ;  Secretary  of  State,  William  Z.  Leitner ;  Cedar  Springs,  enrolled  96  pupils  during  the 

Treasurer,   Isaac  S.  Bamberg ;    Comptroller-  year,  and  supported  them  at  an  average  cost 

Genera],  William  £.  Stoney;   Attorney-Gen-  of  $152  per  capita. 

era],  Joseph  H.  Earle ;  Superintendent  of  Pub-  Ptaltoirtlary. — The  prison  officials  report  that 

lie  Instruction,  James  H.  Rice ;  Commissioner  the  total  number  of  convicts  has  increased 

of  Agriculture,  A.  P.  Butler;  Chief- Justice  of  from  986  at  the  beginning  to  1,006  at  the 

the  Supreme  Court,  W.  D.  Simpson ;  As86ci-  close  of  the  fiscal  year.    Of  these  78  are  white 

ates,  Henry  Mclver  and  Samuel  McGowan.  males,  *2  white  females,  876  colored  males,  and 

Fliams* — ^The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  50  colored  females.    Some  of  these  are  leased 

State  debt  on  Oct.  81,  1887,  the  close  of  the  to  individuals  outside  the  prison,  some  work 

fiscal  year :  Brown  consuls,  all  valid,  $5,304,-  under  contract  within  the  prison,  and  others 

986.88 ;  valid  green  consuls,  $206,958.26 ;  de-  are  employed  on  the  State  farms.    The  in- 

ficiency  bi>nds  and  stocks,  $420,287.91 ;  Agri-  come  from  their  labor  during  the  year  has 

cultural  College  scrip,  $19],8''0;  ante-bellum  made  the  prison  more  than  self-sustaining, 

and  post-  helium  bonds,  not  exchanged,  esti-  State  Captttk — ^Various  appropriations  for  the 

matea,     $276,814.54 ;     total,     $6,899,742.64.  completion  of  this  building  have  been  made  to 

During  the  year  the  commissioners  of  the  sink-  the  amount  of  $211,600,  of  which  $196,578.97 

ing  fund  canceled  $82,517.50   of  deficiency  has  already  been  expended.    The  stone  work 

bonds.    The  remaining  deficiency  bonds  and  and  roofing  of  the  two  win^  is  finished  ac- 

stocks  become  payable  in  July,  1888.    The  cording  to  the  original  design,  and  the  two 

apparent  reduction  of  the  debt  during  the  halls  of  legislation  are  ready  for  use. 

year  is  over  $124,000  instead  of  $32,517.60,  Steto  CuaL — No  progress  was  made  upon 

owing  to  the  fact  that  interest  on  consols,  due  this  enterprise  during  the  year,  owing  to  the 

and    unpaid,    to    and   including    1878,    and  failure  of  the  Legislature  of  1886  to  provide  an 

amounting  to  (estimated)  $91,698.66,  has  ht-re-  appropriation.     The  sum  of  $180,705.68  has 

tofore  been  exchangeable  for  consol  bonds,  and  already  been  expended,   $53,130.71    in  cash 

was  included  in  the  debt  statement.    By  act  and    $77,574.97    in    the   labor    of    convicts, 

of  1886  this  interest  was  made  payable  in  More  than  $160,000  additional  will  be  needed, 

cash.    Only  $24,822.58  of  old  ante-bellum  and  The  work  tlms  far  has  been  paid  for  in  cash 

post-bellum  bonds  have  been  exchanged  for  con-  out  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  Penitentiary 

sols  At  50  per  cent,  during  the  year.    Nearly  or  is  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners, 

all  the  debt  bears  interest  at  6  per  cent.    The  t§rMUAhuik — On  this  subject  the  Governor 

report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  receipts  during  says  in  his  message :  "  There  were  on  the  for- 

the  year  of  $995,551.18;  cash  on  hand  Oct.  felted  land  list,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

81,   1886,    $96,808.70;    total,    $1,092,359.88.  1886,  954,287  acres.    During  the  present  fiscal 

The  expenditures  amount  to  $987,974.83,  leav-  year  new  forfeitures  have  been  incurred,  which 

ing  a  cash  balance  Oct.  31,  1887,  of  $104,385,-  amount  to  100,045  acres,  the  whole  amounting 

05.    The  total  value  of  taxable  property,  as  to  1,054,282  acres.    During  the  present  fiscal 

assessed  for  the  year,  is  $141,074,347,  a  loss  of  year  45,298  acres  of  land  have  been  sold  or  re- 

$5,444,623  as  compared  with  the  valuation  of  deemed,  and  94,131  acres  have  been  stricken 

1886.     The  State  tax  of  4^  mills  upon  this  from  the  forfeited  list  as  erroneous  entries,  and 

sum  yields  a  revenue  of  $599,566.11.  still  there  remains  on  this  list  a  net  acreage  of 

EiMatteii. — The  following  statis>tics  represent  914,853  acres.^^ 

tfie  condition  of  the  public  schools  ror  the  LigMatlTe  ScmIm. — Tlie  Legislature  met  on 

school  year  1866- 87:  Number  of  districts,  568;  November  22,  and  adjourned  December  23, 

number  of  public  schools,  3,760 ;    number  of  having  passed  236  acts  and  32  joint  resolutions, 

school-houses,   3,531;  valuation  of  property.  More  than  two  thirds  of  these  are  private 
VOL.  XXVII.— 47  A 
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or  special.    Two  joiDt  resolations  proposing  The  yield  of  cotton,  estimated  at  606,000 

amendments  to  the  State  Oonstitntion  wereu  bales  grown  npon  1,714,987  acres,  is  larger 

passed,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  in  than  in  any  year  since  1882 ;  the  corn-crop 

November,  1888.    One  is  to  strike  out  the  pro-  was  above  the  average,  and  the  minor  crops 

vision  for  the  election  of  a  school  commissioner  show  the  effect  of  a  favorable  season.    The 

by  the  people,  every  two  years,  in  each  county,  value  of  the  cotton-crop  is  placed  at  $23,476,- 

The  other  proposes  to  make  the  terra  of  office  828,  and  that  of  the  corn-crop  at  $11,548,855. 

of  the  probate  judge  four  years  instead  of  two.  About  54,000,000  pounds  of  rice  were  raised, 

The  more  important  new  laws  are  as  follow :  valued  at  $1,080,000.     The  value  of  wheat 

To  regulate  the  delivery  of  warehoueemen^e  receipts,  raised  was  $1 , 1 66,299. 

To  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  State  dell-  in  manufactures  there  has  been  an  increase 

cienoy  bonds  bj  the  issue  of  new  bonds,  nmning  forty  j^                          f  j  jgg  establishments,  giving 

years  and  bearing  four  and  one  half  per  cent  interest.  _";.         •'  ^.           '  Ji:  ^*«»*f"«'"*"^"»*^  o» '  "*6 

Toamend  the  lawagftlnstdiscriminatlonb/railroads,  employment  to  naore  than  twiw  as  many  hands 

so  as  to  give  them  the  power  to  make  special  rates  for  as  were  employed  in  1880,  and  both  the  capi- 

the  purpose  of  developing  manufacturing,  mining,  tal  and  production  of  these  establishments  have 

milling,  and  internal  improvements  in  the  State.  ^jgen  nearly  doubled  in  the  seven  years. 

To  submit  the  question  of  license  or  no  hconseto  n^n.*;*^  ;»  ^^^w,ji^  «♦  ii7{«».kl.^  ;«   i?-:- 

the  voters  of  Abbeville  and  GreenvlUe  counties.  ^  S*^??**®.*®  qnarned  at  Winnsboro  m  Fair- 

To  declare  the  law  relating  to  the  separate  estate  "Cld  Oounty.    Phosphate  mmmff  is  one  of  the 

of  a  married  woman,  so  that  she  may  convey  or  chai^  most  valuable  industries  of  the  State.     During 

her  separate  estate,  and  so  that  all  her  earnings  and  the  year  twelve  companies  were  engaged  in 

^fo^l^rovfde'^^^^^^^^^                                        woman  ~^^°^'"?*'  ^^^  ^  "^^^^  ^^  f>?^'^f 

fit)m  dach  county  In  the  Stat^  hi  tiie  Wihthrop  Train-  000,000 ;  and  twenty  companies  and  indmd- 

ing  School  for  Teaoheiv.  nals  in  mmmg  nver  rock,  with  a  capital  of 

1^0  require  the  railroads  to  cany  merchandise  by  $1,500,000. 

the  route  designated  by  tiie  shippers,  and  to  deliver  Ballitiid8.--In  the  two  years  from  November, 

*  lo  Xoii  to  tiie  tax  lUte  unimproved  hmds  that  ^^^^  ^  November,  1887,  176  miles  of  raih-oads 

have  been  allowed  to  remain  forfeited,  because  the  were  constructed  m  the  State.    Hince  1880, 887 

taxes  amount  to  more  than  the  land  is  worth.  miles  of  railroad  have  been  completed.    The 

To  change  the  time  of  listing  property  for  taxation,  number  of  miles  it  the  State  is  1,818. 

tortftiSSHf  Win^^*^°*^  ^'^^  ^^"^  °'^**  ''*'  "^  "*^™'  *  monarchy  in  southwestern  Europe. 

tJ)  proride  for  obtSiiing  listsof  all  pewons  who  are  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  by  the  Oon- 

disqualifled  from  voting  by  reason  of  their  conviction  stitution  of  June  80,  1876,  m  two  bodies,  form- 

of  disqualifying  offenses.  ing  the  Cortes.    The  Senate  is  composed  of  (1) 

Different  propositions  looking  to  a  provision  for  princes  of  the  blood  and  grandees  of  Spain, 

disabled  Confederate  soldiera  and  sadora,  and  their  L,u^  a«-  aa««f/*i.a  ;»  ^u^i^  ^«^n  ..:»kf    ^w^a\^J 

widows,  were  discussed.    It  was  not  coniidered  ad-  J'V^  are  senators  m  their  own  nght,  and  cer- 

visable  to  establish  a  system  of  pensions  and  a  soldiera'  **»«  l^'^h  functionaries,  who  are  senators  by 

home  as  well.    The  result  was  the  passage  of  a  law  virtue  of  their  offices ;  (2)  senators  appointed 

providing  for  a  pension  of  |6  a  month  to  every  dis-  for  life ;  (8)  senators  elected  by  communal  and 

abled  BolBieror  sailor  who  U  incapable  of  earning  hU  provincial  states,  religious  bodies,  universities, 

own  livelihood,  and  is  without  means.    The  law  ap-     !;„  j  ^♦k««  ^ ^I-*^  :  -*:*  »•-.  mi  v 

pUes  equally  to  the  widows  of  the  disabled  soldiera  ot  ?na  Other  corporate  institutions.    The  number 

sailon.    The  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  this  i"  the  first  two  classes  taken  together  must  not 

purpose  for  1888.  exceed  180,  and  the  elective  members  are  lim- 

A  bUl  for  tiie  reorgMiiaition  of  the  South  CaroUna  fted  to  the  same  number.    The  Chamber  of 

»oTr.ru^S^t.ron°.e"?a'"c^5\r"'lSS:  Deputies  is  composed  of  member,  elected  for 

der  its  new  organiiation  the  univeraity  will  consist  "7®  y®*"  "^  electoral  colleges  m  the  propor- 

of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  tion  of  one  to  every  60,000  inhabitants. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  College  The  present  King  is  Alfonso  XIII,  bom  May 


i.  and  the  College        The  present 
il-flchool  and  law-    17^   iggg^   the 


^Pharmacy,  together  with  a  normal-school  and  law-  17^   igge,   the  posthumous  chUd   of  Alfonso 

Provision  was  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  State  ^f^-    .P® ''^y*^  ^^^^^  "  exercised  during  his 

canaltoaboardof  trustees,  and  the  city  of  ColumbU  minority  by  his  mother,  the  Queen-Dowager 

was  authorized  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  such  bonds  Maria  Ohristina,  bom  July  21,  1858,  daughter 

as  the  trustees  should  issue  to  insure  its  completion.  of  the  Archduke  Carl  Ferdinand,  of  Austria, 

The  State  tax-rate  for  1888  was  fixed  at  five  and  ^^^  ^^^  ^i    ^  r      ^  by  the  Oortes. 

one  half  mills,  an  mcrease  of  one  and  one  quarter  mill  mt         .  rz       x.«|j^«u  y  t,«<D  y^' *^'';           , 

over  1887.  ^"®  ministry,  constituted  Oct.  9,  1886,  is 

bdistrial  8tafl8tlc8.-The  following  compari-  coniposed  as  follows :  President  of  the  Coun- 

son  of  the  products  of  the  State  in  1880  and  ^V^  Praxedes  Mateo  Sagasta ;  Minister  of  For- 

1887  is  made  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri-  t!?"  Affairs,  Segismundo  Moret ;  Minister  of 

culture:                   .  Finance,  Maquin  Lopez  Puigcerver;  Mmister 

of  Grace  and  Justice,  Manuel  Alonso  Martinez ; 


iNDusraiKS. 


Farm  prodactfl, 
Mannnctares . , 


Live-stock 

Mineral  products 

EViiits  and  vegetables 


188a 


Total 


$41,909,749 

1«,T«8,008 

12,279,418 

1^71,989 

108,297 


$72,522,405 


1887.        Minister  of  the  Interior,  Albereda;  Minister  of 
$40,908,292    Commerce  and  Agriculture,   Carlos  Navarro 
81,975,108    Rodrigo ;  Minister  of  War,  Lieut.-€ton.  Casso- 
"'o98  028    ^* '  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Rafael  Rodri- 
'805^009    giiez  de  Arias ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  Vic- 
tor Balaguer.    Albereda,  who  had  been  am- 


$101,082,580    bassador  at  Paris  since  Jan.  22, 1886,  succeeded 
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Feniando  Leon  y  Castillo  ad  MiDiater  of  the 
Interior  in  November,  1887.  Gen.  Oaasola  on 
March  8, 1887,  replaced  Gen.  Ignaciu  de  Cas- 
tillo in  Uie  Ministry  of  War. 

Ana  and  Piylatitai—Tbe  area  of  Continental 
Spain  is  492,280  square  Jcilometres,  and  the  pop- 
ulation at  the  end  of  1885  was  16,609,295.  The 
Balearic  Islands  have  an  area  of  5,014  square 
kilometres  and  809,216  inhabitants;  the  Cana- 
ries are  7,272  square  kilometres  in  extent,  and 
contain  807,748  inhabitants ;  and  the  Spanish 
territory  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  exclu- 
sive of  Ceuta,  which  is  attached  to  the  prov- 
ince  of  Cadix,  is  86  square  kilometrt^in  extent, 
with  2,522  inhabitants ;  making  the  total  area 
of  the  kingdom  504,551  square  kilometres  and 
the  total  iK>pulation  17,228,776. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom  and 
their  population,  as  computed  in  December, 
1885,  are  as  follow :  Madrid,  887,080 ;  Barce- 
lona, 248,077;  Valencia,  140,282;  SeviUa, 
181,209;  Malaga,  110,478;  Murcia,  91,948; 
Saragossa,  81,012;  Carthagena,  75,908  (1877); 
Granada,  67,895 ;  Jerea,  64,588  (1877) ;  Palma, 
59,586 ;  Cadix,  58,042. 

Iks  Aiayt — ^The  peace  effective  of  the  Span- 
ish array  is  fixed  by  the  law  of  April  14, 1887, 
at  181,400  men,  of  whom  100,000  serve  in  the 
peninsula,  19,000  in  Cuba,  8,700  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  8,700  in  Porto  Rico.  The  number 
of  horses  is  16,495,  and  the  number  of  cannon 
416.  In  time  of  war  the  streuffth  of  the  army 
is  869,858  men,  with  28,467  horses  and  484 
cannon.  (For  statistics  of  the  navy  see  the 
'« Annual  Cyclopedia  "  for  1886.) 

flMUMHi — ^The  budget  for  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1888,  estimates  the  revenue  at  850,- 
596,758  pesetas,  approximately  equivalent  to 
$170,119,000,  of  which  sum  268,298,862  pese- 
tas are  derived  from  direct  taxation,  184,728,- 
000  pesetaa  from  indirect  taxation,  185,000.- 
000  pesetas  from  customs,  217,262,950  pesetas 
from  stamps  and  rigiety  88,662,441  pesetas 
from  national  property,  and  66,655,000  pesetas 
from  receipts  of  the  treasury.  The  total  ex- 
penditure is  estimated  at  855,758,015  pesetas, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  items :  Public 
debt,  274,861,752  pesetas;  Ministry  of  War, 
158,848,267  pesetas ;  Ministry  of  Public  Works, 
108,912.867  pesetas;  Minintry  of  Justice,  59,- 
680,656  pesetas;  indemnities  and  pensions, 
50.209.728  pesetas;  Ministry  of  Finance,  22,- 
801.620  pesetas ;  collection  of  taxes,  89,028,- 
511  pesetas;  Ministry  of  Marine,  44,572,822 
pesetas;  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  81,985,529 
pesetas;  civil  list,  9,850,000  pesetas;  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  5,896,658  pesetas;  legis- 
lation, 2,299,205  pesetas;  judicial  expenses, 
2,167,441  pesetas;  Presidency  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  1,148,959  pesetas. 

The  capital  of  the  public  debt  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1886  amounted  to  6,824,070,926  pese- 
tas, paying  287,161,098  pesetas  of  interest  in 
that  year. 

The  principal  financial  measure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1887  was  the  lease  of  the  tobacco 


monopoly  for  the  price  of  90,000,000  pesetas 
per  annum.  The  bill  received  the  royal  sanc- 
tion on  April  2.  The  lease  was  taken  by  the 
Bank  of  Spain,  which  contracted  to  pay  the 
stated  sum  for  three  years  and  thereafter  h^f 
the  profits  in  addition  to  the  same  annual 
price.  The  deterioration  of  Spanish  wines 
through  adulteration  with  inferior  grades  of 
alcohol  impelled  the  Government  to  study 
meaaurea  for  the  exclusion  of  the  deleterious 
potato  brandy  known  as  Hamburg  spirits, 
bince,  however,  this  might  be  construed  by 
the  German  Grovernment  as  a  violation  of  the 
favored-nation  clause,  it  was  decided  to  sub- 
ject all  distilled  liquors,  domestic  as  well  as 
imported,  to  a  thorougn  inspection,  and  by 
suitable  means  to  so  destroy  the  nature  of  aU 
except  the  absolutely  pure  as  to  render  them 
useless  for  the  manu&oture  of  beverages. 

Ummitm» — ^The  total  value  of  the  import 
trade  in  1885  was  764,757,664  pesetaa,  equiva- 
lent to  about  $152,950,000,  against  779,648,- 
866  pesetas  in  1884 ;  the  value  of  the  export 
trade,  698,008,042  pesetas,  a^inst  619,192,889 
pesetas.  The  proportions  m  which  foreign 
countries  participated  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
1885  are  snown  m  the  following  table,  giving 
in  round  numbers  the  import  and  export  trade 
with  each  in  pesetas : 


COUNTRIES. 


fVuiee 

Great  Britain 

Oemuii jT   

Belgimn 

Poiibi«ml 

Sweden  and  Norwajr  ...  . 

itaiT  .■.".■.!*.'.*.!!".!!'.!!!!! 

Tarkey 

Netheriaada 

Other  Knropeaa  eoontrlea 


Aalaand  Aiutralla 

AfHca 

Other  conntrfea  .  . 


Total 


Inporta. 


1S8.«00,000 

118,000,000 

94,700,000 

M.900,000 

6^M0,«00 

20,600,000 

1«L600,000 

17300,000 

11,000.000 

1,000,000 

11,400,000 

178.900,000 

82,700.000 

20,900.000 

400,000 


704,200,000 


S1^000,000 

102,000,000 

12,000,000 

8,000,000 

22,100,000 

4,000,000 

2,400,000 

10,100,1000 

iQ^ioiaf,tPob 

7,700,000 

180,600,000 

4,000,000 

8^400,000 


008,000,000 


The  following  were  the  values  of  the  princi- 
pal imports  in  1885 :  Cotton  and  cotton  manu- 
factures, 88,798,100  pesetas;  spirits,  57,454,- 
250  pesetas;  wool  and  woolen  manufactures, 
41,588,500  pesetas;  timber,  86,747,475  pese- 
tas; fish,  29,975,000  pesetas;  sugar,  28,286,- 
600  pesetas ;  coal,  26,844,925  pesetas ;  wheat 
and  flour,  26,198,750  pesetas;  machinery,  21,- 
898,505  pesetas;  hides  and  skins,  20,897,700 
pesetas;  silk  manufactures,  20,800,000  pese- 
tas, iron  and  iron  manufactures,  19,417,575 
pesetas;  hemp  and  flax,  17,875,450  pesetas. 

The  values  of  the  leading  exports  were  as 
follow  :  Wine,  270,928,000  pesetas ;  fruit,  47,- 
068,925  pesetas ;  lead  and  lead  ores,  41,702.450 
pesetas ;  oil,  85,968,850  pesetas ;  iron-ore,  84,- 
055,875  pesetas;  copper-ore,  28,576,750  pese- 
tas; cattie,  19,898,675  pesetas;  cork,  15,617,- 
800  pesetas;  esparto  grass,  8,148,050  pesetas. 
The  wine  exports  amounted  to  152,778,000 
gallons,  of  which  117,000,000  gallons  went  to 
France. 


740  SPAIN. 

HaTlgiflM* — The  onmber  of  vessels  entered  pect  of  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  Sagasta  declared 

at  Spanish  ports  in  1885  waB  17,055,  of  2,678,-  that  it  would  be  considered  a  Cabinet  question, 

269  tons,  of  which  7,421,  of  708,211  tons  sailed  and  by  this  tactical  mistake  incurred  much 

under  the  Spanish  flag.     The  number  of  clear*  criticism.    Gen.  Oassola  introduced  bills  ftir 

anoes  was  15,240 ;  the  tonnage,  5,767,728.  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  introducing 

The  mercantile  marine  in  1884  comprised  territorid    military  divisions,  modifying  the 

1,902  vessels  of  over  50  tons  burden,  including  system  of  captain-generalships,  abolishing  sub- 

426  steamers.  stitntion  except  in  the  case  of  recruits  who 

Raliriads,  Fiita,  aid  Tetograplifc— The  railroads  are  assigned  to  the  colonial  service,  and  re- 
in operation  at  the  close  of  1885  had  a  total  quiring  those  who  secure  exemption  from  such 
length  of  9,185  kilometres.  service  to  perform  active  duty  in  the  peninsula 

1  he  post-office,  in  the  course  of  the  financial  army.    Lopez  Doininguez,  Salamanca,  Marti- 

yenr  1883-''84,  transmitted  118,394,708  domes-  nez  Oampos,  and  other  military  generals  who 

tic  and  84,348,456  foreign  letters  and  circu-  were  ambitious  of  sharing  the  credit  of  mili- 

lars.  tary  reforms  opposed  tlie  plans  with  all  their 

The  telegraph  lines  in  1884  had    a  total  influence.    They  first  raised  a  technical  objec- 

length  of  17,858  kilometres,  with  43,446  kilo-  tion  to  Oassola^s  project,  on  the  ground  that 

metres  of  wires.    The  number  of  dispatches  bills  presented  by  Jovellar  and  Castillo,  the 

was  8,281,885,  of  which  488,581  were  official,  former  Liberal  Ministers  of  War,  were  Qtill 

2,048,459  private  internal,  and  749,845  inter-  before  the  Cortes.     This  difficulty   was  ar- 

national  messages.    The  receipts  were  5,881,-  ranged,  and  Gen.  Cassola,  who  repeatedly  an- 

767  pesetas.  nounced  his  intention  to  resign,  was  persuaded 

NHUs  aai  LigMattMf — ^The  Sagasta  ministry  by  his  colleagues  to  retain  his  post,  but  the  ao- 
took  office  under  pledges  to  carry  out  an  ex-  tion  of  the  Committee  of  tne  Chamber  in 
tensive  programme  of  liberal  reforms.  Per-  altering  essential  features  of  his  scheme  ren- 
sonal  ambitions  and  party  policy  have  inter-  dered  his  continuance  in  office  uncertain, 
fered  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  ministerial  P»pilar  MsMtrat — While  the  fioating  debt 
promises,  and  it  was  not  till  1887  that  a  begin-  of  the  Government  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  a 
ning  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  crushing  burden  of  taxes  presses  upon  the 
for  the  establishment  of  trial  by  jury,  one  of  people  and  discourages  enterprise,  agriculture, 
the  less  important  of  the  reforms  that  were  commerce,  and  manufacturing  are  depressed  in 
promised.  The  bill,  which  was  a  compromise  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  and  lack  of  employ- 
measure,  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  ment  has  prodaoed  a  dangerous  discontent 
May  14.  Civil  marriage  formed  a  part  of  the  among  the  working  classes.  In  the  autumn 
programme,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  months  of  1887  from  8,000  to  4,000  persons 
the  terms  of  a  convention  were  arranged  with  emigrated  from  the  provinces  of  Galicia,  and 
the  Vatican  sanctioning  a  law  of  civil  marriage  more  than  15,000  from  Catalonia,  where,  in 
under  certain  restrictions.  November,  there  were  20,000  laborers  seeking 

In  the  early  summer  Gen.  Salamanca  through  work.  On  April  2  a  dynamite  cartridge  was 
the  infiaence  of  Gen.  Martinez  Campos  and  at  found  concealed  in  the  legislative  chamber, 
the  express  desire  of  Queen  Christina,  was  ap-  and  one  was  exploded  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
pointed  Governor-General  of  Cuba.  When  on  finance  ministry.  Three  days  later  a  powder 
the  point  of  leaving  for  his  post  he  uttered  a  magazine  was  exploded  at  Cafiete  in  the  prov- 
sharp  criticism  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  ince  of  Cuenca.  Arms  and  explosives  were 
Government,  and  attacked  Balaguer,  the  Colo-  seized  in  some  shops  in  Madrid  by  the  police, 
nial  Minister,  in  a  public  speech.  The  imme-  The  fear  of  popular  outbreaks  impelled  the 
diate  party  of  Sagasta,  when  Salamanca  de-  Government  to  take  rigorous  measures  to  re- 
clined to  resign  the  office  to  which  he  had  press  democratic  agitation  in  the  press  or  on 
been  regularly  appointed,  insisted  that  the  ap-  the  platform. 

pointment  should  be  canceled.     After  some       Foralfni  RdatlaM. — In   1887  the  long- desired 

hesitation  the    Prime    Minister  advised   the  recognition  of  Spain  as  a  great  power,  which 

Queen  to  revoke  the  nomination,  and  a  decree  had  previously  been  accorded  by  France,  was 

to  that  effect  was  issued  on  August  22.    Gen.  given  by  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  through 

Salamanca  threatened   to  assail  the  colonial  the  elevation  of  their  ministers  at  the  court  of 

administration  in  the  Cortes,  and  call  attention  Madrid  to  the  rank  of  ambassadors.    This  act 

particularly  to  immoral  and  corrupt  practices  was  supposed  to  signify  the  adhesion  of  Spain 

of  the  officials  in  Cuba.    Sagasta  endeavored  to  Prince  Bismarck^s  league  of  peace  in  some 

in  vain  to  secure  his  neutrality  by  inducing  qualified  manner,  like  that  in  which  England 

him  to  accept  the  governorship  of  the  Philip-  joined  the  alliance  about  the  same  time, 
pine  Islands  or  the  post  of  military  governor       Tin   OokNiliSt— The  colonial    possessions  of 

of  Catalonia.  Spain,  comprising  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the 

A  section  of  the  Liberals  joined  the  regular  Philippine,  Caroline,  and  Sulu  islands,  and  Fer- 

Opposition  in  objecting  to  a  bill  proposed  by  nando  Po,  Corisco,  Elobey,  and  other  territory 

the  Government    for  granting  a  subsidy  of  on  the  Guinea  const,  have  a  combined  area  of 

8,250,000  pesetas  to  the  Transatlantic  Steam*  429,120  square  kilometres,  and  contain  8,028,- 

ship  Company.    Although  there  was  no  pros-  800  inhabitants.    Spain  also  possesses  sover- 


etgo  rights  over  the  territorj  of  Ifoi  on  the  Arolas,  in  April,  won  aTicb)i7  over  the  relids, 
west  coast  of  Africa,  an<1  the  coast  of  the  Des-  capturiDg  and  burning  the  town  of  Haibui^. 
art  of  Sabftra  between  Cape  Bojador  and  Cape  Ahont  a  month  later  800  troopa  of  the  eipeili- 
Blauoo,  Tio!»essionB  of  Qodetermined  extent  tionarj  force  captured  a  fortified  village  on  the 
A  ro7ai  aecree,  placint;  this  Saharon  territorj  island  of  Tapnla,  after  severo  flghting  and 
nnderthe  (covemorBhip  of  tbe  Captain-General  hear?  loaaea  on  both  sides,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  was  published  on  April  submitted  to  the  anthorit;  of  the  Sultan  of 
7.  It  was  acquired  b;  virtue  of  treaties  with  Suln,  and  accepted  the  Spanish  dominion, 
tbe  Sheikhs  of  Adarer,  whose  dominioDB  lie  SPEED,  JIMEB,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
back  of  the  annexed  territory,  which  has  a  near  Louisville,  E;.,  March  11,  1812;  died 
ooast-line  of  about  SCO  miles,  and  extends  IGO  tliere,  June  2J^,  1887.  He  was  graduated  at 
miles  into  the  interior.  There  is  onlj  one  har-  St.  Joseph's  College,  Bardstown,  Kj.,  and  then 
bor — the  Rio  de  Oro — which  is  shallow,  but  is  devoted  his  attention  to  tbe  law,  being  em- 
capable  of  improvement.  The  Spanish  Gov-  ployed  for  a  lime  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
emment,  in  the  spring  of  1887,  purchased  of  the  circnit  and  county  courts,  and  oomplet- 
some  native  chiefs  a  strip  of  land  on  the  Red  ing  hia  legal  stadj  in  Transjlvania  Universitr. 
Sea  coast,  south  of  Maaaowah,  and  within  the  After  bis  admission  to  the  bar,  he  removad  to 
limits  of  the  Italian  protectorate,  where,  bv  ar-  Lonisville,  and  began  practice  in  1S8S.  In  1S47 
raugemeot  with  the  Government  of  Italy,  it  he  was  elected  to  tbe  State  Legislature,  but 
intends  to  establish  a  coaling-station. 

Abuses  in  the  administration  of  tbe  Caroline 
and  Palaos  led  to  a  catastrophe  in  July,  1887. 
The  island'*  were  insafficienljjr  garrisoned,  and 
tbe  Governor  of  tbe  PhiJippineo,  General  Ter- 
rero,  neglected  to  send  the  r^lar  supplies 
and  re-en foroetnenta.  Captain  Poaadillo,  Uov- 
emor  of  tbe  Carolines,  exasperated  the  nativea 
bj  hia  tyranuical  and  arbitrary  condnct,  and 
when  he  decided  to  expel  their  friends,  the 
American  missionaries,  and  aapprees  the  mia- 
aion-schools,  they  rose  in  revolt.  Ur.  Deane, 
a  missionary,  was  arrested  and  carried  in  chains 
t«  Manila.  Soon  afterward  a  native  force  col- 
lected and  marched  on  Ponape.  a  Spanish  set- 
tlement on  the  island  of  Asuncion,  and  th« 
capital  of  the  eastern  Carolines.  Captain  Po- 
aadillo eent  out  a  squad  of  twenty  soldiers  to 

watch  the   rebela,  and   aa  engagement  took  turn  tettn. 

Clace  in  which  the  Spanish  force  was  annilii- 
tted.  Tbe  womea  and  Oapuohin  missionaries  served  one  term  only.  In  1840  he  was  the 
took  refuge  on  the  corvette  "  Maria  de  Mo-  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Emancipation 
Una,"  while  Ponape  was  fortified,  and  stood  party  for  a  wst  in  the  State  Oonstitntionsl 
a  siege,  nntil,  on  July  6,  the  ammunition  be-  Convention.  He  was  elected  to  the  State 
r«me  exhausted.  The  Spaniards  then  attempt-  Senate  in  1861,  At  the  oatbreak  of  the  civil 
ed  to  retreat  to  the  corvette,  but  the  greater  war  he  was  an  uncompromising  Dnion  man, 
part  of  the  garrison  and  some  of  the  oivil  of-  standing  with  Gen.  KoDsaeau,  Judge  Ilar- 
flcials  were  killed  on  the  way.  I'he  nadves  land,  and  others  in  determined  opptMition  to 
(or  forty  days  made  efforta  to  capture  the  cor-  the  neutral  positioo  forced  upon  his  State  by 
vette.  At  length  a  vessel  arrived  from  Manila,  tbe  condnct  of  her  authorities.  It  is  said  that 
and  took  away  tbe  remaining  Europeans.  The  next  to  Gen.  Rousseau's  establishment  of  a 
captain-general  sent  a  force  to  put  down  the  Union  recruiting-camp  opposite  Lonisville,  the 
rebellion.  In  the  mean  time  the  Qnited  States  firm  attitude  of  Mr.  Speed  was  the  most  effeot- 
Oovemment  had  made  reclamations  in  r^ard  ive  step  taken  by  the  loyajiats  of  Eentuckr 
to  the  suppressed  Protestant  mission  and  the  to  keep  the  State  in  the  Union.  When  Praal- 
maltreated  missionary,  and  the  Madrid  nuthori-  dent  Lincoln  issued  the  call  for  75,000  men,  in 
ties  lookaction  to  compel  the  colonialadminis-  April,  1861,  Mr.  Speed  was  placed  in  charge 
tration  to  respect  treaty  rights.  of  the  recruiting  stations  in  Kentucky,  and  de- 
A  larpe  military  expedition  was  sent  out  voted  his  whole  time  and  influence  to  the  serv- 
from  Manila  on  Jan.  10,  1887,  to  subjugate  the  ice  of  his  country.  In  November,  1BS4, 
natives  of  the  Mindanao  islands  and  the  Sulu  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  Attorney- 
Archipelago.  The  operations  in  the  Mindanao  General  of  tbe  United  States,  ami  he  was  re- 
Enp  were  concluded  in  the  early  part  of  tained  in  office  by  President  Johnson  till  July, 
-oh,  when  the  Sultan  of  Bahagan  and  other  186<{,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  diasatis- 
obiefs  submitted  to  the  Spanish  forces  on  torma  faction  with  the  reconstruction  policy  of  the 
that  were  considered  satmactory.  The  eipedi-  President,  On  the  assembling  of  the  loyalist 
tion  then  sailed  for  Sulu.    The  Governor,  Col.  convention  in  Philadelphia,  in  186S,  Mr.  Speed 
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742  STRIKES. 

was  elected  its  presiding  officer.    He  resumed  the  part  of  laborers,  and  it  is  not  improUable 

his  legal  practice  in  Looisville  on  his  retire-  that  the  resultant  agitation  was  productive  of 

roent  from  the  Cabinet ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  strikes  among  ^e  industrial  classes. 

National  Convention  of  1868,  which  nominated  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  recent  strikes 

Qen.  Grant  for  the  presidency,  and  also  to  that  in  the  United  States,  as  nearly  complete  as  it  is 

of  1876,  but  supported  Gov.  Cleveland  in  the  practicable  to  make  it: 
canvass  of  1884.    He  was  a  profes^^or  in  the 

law  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville  Agiioiataxsl-lCaoUaliti*— OAioo^.— Feb.  16,    1886. 

in  1856-^58  and  1875-'79  About  1,800  employ^  of  McCormick  Reaper  Works 

SRIKES.  Strikes  are  by  no  means  new  prod-  "^M  ^%  ^^'S^  ""^  '^^  non-uniou  hands. 

°      T.:*    *  .  ,    ,7        1    "  •Mwuou^w  t",^  J?eb.  17.    Switchmen  on  Chieaffo,  Burlu^rton  and 

nets  of  mdustnal  discontent     They  have,   it  Quinoy  Bailroad  reftiae   to  switai  can  laden  with 

is  true,  increased  numerically  a^  the  laboring-  McCormick  goods  or  supplies, 

classes  have  grown  in  organization  and  num-  March  1.    Disorder  among  strikers,  and  600  police- 

bers;  for,  as  capital  has  become  more  power-  "^^^  f^ff^  ,^^'^-    The  strike  twled,  and  strikers 

^  1   1  u     V     u  *^                         V  11-            a»u  gradually  returned  to  work. 

ful,  labor  has  become  more  rebellious.    1  here  »  May  6, 1886.  About  2,000  employ^  of  Deering  Hax- 

can  be,  however,  no  strike  without  previous  vester  Works  strike  for  eight  houis  and  20  per  cent 

organization  among  the  strikers,  and  such  or-  advance  in  wages. 

ganization  among  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent  ^y  ^**  Settled  by  employers  granting  eight  boon 

almo8tinyari»blytoke>thefomofagnUdor  "iJ^E^lC- rJ^i'^^y.-April  14, 18M.    Bohe- 

trades-union.     History  teaches  us  thtft  guilds,  niian  bakers  employed  by  Mre.  Landgraf  strike  for 

or  unions  of  the  different  trades,  have  existed  higher  pay  and  discnarge  of  non-union  bakers.  Boy- 

in  Europe  for  many  centuries,  and  this  system  <»tt  declared. 

of  organization  (or  at  least  a  tradition  of  it)  x^?"^  f'    ^e^»I»I»" ^T^^ subscriptions  for  Mre. 

was,  no  doubt,  broughttothi^cuntry  by  those  Mari;     Seventeen   strikers  and   boycotteni  in- 

mechamcs  who  immigrated  hither  prior  to  the  dieted. 

Revolution.     It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  at  first  June  88.    Mrs.  LandgisTs  horses  and  wagons  sold 

the  conditions  of  society  were  such  that  every  ^  W  ^®^**:     t     j     *    «        i.     u    . 

workpr  onnld  dirtRtA  tli«  tprmfl  nnnn  whirh  >ia  •'"v  *•    *'™'  1-Andgrai  fcHs  out  her  ousmess. 

worKer  couia  aictaie  tne  terras  upon  wnicn  ne  puUbttrg,  iii.-May  8,  1886.    Bakers  at  Pitt«buig 

would  labor,  without  the  intervention  or  inler-  strike  for  shorter  hours. 

ference  of  others  of  his  craft,  but  the  need  or  May  11.    Fears  of  bread-famine.    190  out  of  IGO 

convenience  of  organization  must  have  been  bakeries  closed. 

felt  at  an  early  date,  for  we  find  a  "  Calkers'  ^^  f-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ?  employers  yield  to  de- 
Club  "  existing  in  Boston  a  score  of  years  prior  "Saki2.|fata.-^;6«fv,  Fa.-June  18,  1887. 
to  our  national  independence,  and  a  trades-  Employ^  in  basket-factones  strike  for  mon>  pay. 
union  of  boot  and  shoe  makers  vigorously  Strike  settled  by  mutual  concessions, 
flourishing  in  Philadelphia  in  1792.  The  first-  Boatanan.— iWniF  York  C»y.->July  7,1886.  Ownereof 
mentioned  society  is  remembered  because  from  ^^^^^^  "^^^  ^  ^^^^  "^  ^^^  "  advanced 
it  we  have  derived  the  word  "  caucus,"  and  the  jai.  27, 1887.  rSee  Ooal-ffandlen.) 
latter  organization  has  not  been  forgotten  be-  BaK-lUken^Brooklyn,  Jf,  r.— Sept.  4,  1886.  200 
cause  the  early  law  reports  have  considerable  employ^  in  Smith's  box-factory  strike  for  advance  of 
to  say  about  the  doings  of  ite  members.  $2  a  week ;  they  had  been  getting  $18  a  week. 

There  ''ere  strike,  that  cre.^  mnoh  con,-  tor^^^^'^^^WiJV^^^lo:^ 

ment    m    Philadelphia    m    1798  and    1806;  out  of  16  factories. 

there  was  trouble  between  the  master  and  the  BnsB-Wo^eii.  —  6?%ioa^o.— April  80,1886.     850 
Journeymen  cordwainer^  in  Pittsburg  as  early  employes  of  the  Union  Brass  Manufacturing  Com- 
as 1810;  and  New  York  witnessed  the  trial  panv  strike  for  the  eight^hour  system. 
^^  «  <.^/vL^  ...  ««^-A  ^f  ,^^i.r.^  :«  1QAA      a  -"^"^  Baven^  Oonn.— April  17,  1886.    Having  asked 
of  a  score  or  more  of  inkers  m  1809.     Space  for  and  obtained  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  wages, 
does  not  permit  more  than   a  reference  to  and  relinquishment  of  the  contract  system,  employes 
these  cases,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  Peck  A  Co.  struck  because  of  (uschaige  of  one 
the  term  scab  was  in  constant  use    by  the  ^i?'*.?!^'    a.  ^^.               .         i           j. .      ,. 
strikersin  1T98,  that  there  were  then  «a/K««  j^'^„,  ^i^orrim^ES^^^'^J^ 
delegates  (then  called  tramping  commtttee),  and  flnns  strike  against  increase  in  the  boors  of  labor, 
that  the  word   turnout   was  used  instead  of  Nov.  16, 1886.    firass-workers  strike  for  Saturday 
strike.    It  may  be  also  noted,  for  the  benefit  of  half-holiday. 

those  curious  in  philological  matters,  that  the  'iK:.i)^®®^V®vH'^^^o^y?J2l'^n''2S^ 

w^*<i     "  c.««v "    L    «-«X    K..    cu  u                  .  Brooklyn,    Jy,  J;— Sept.    24.  1887.    5,000    bras»- 

word    "  scab  "   is    used    by    Shakespeare    m  .workers  strJke  for  SatuiS&y  half-holiday. ' 

Ooriolanus/'Act  I.,  Sc.  1 ;  "  Troilus  and  Ore.*-  Nov.  6, 1887.  Strike  settled  by  mutual  concewiions. 
sida,"  Act  II.,  8c.  1.;  *'King  Henry  IV.,"  (^n«»«a/*,  a— May  2, 1887.  Employ^  of  Hester- 
Part  2,  Act.  III.,  Sc.  2.  ^£g  <fe  ^o-  »Jn!^e  for  shorter  hours. 

strike,.  durinK  1886  greatly  oatnnn.bered  ,,^SV^-^i^A Zt^^'n'^t^^-  '''°"' 
those  during  1885.  The  reason  of  this  is  prob-  ^«e,  yori  CWy.—July  19, 1886.  "Drivers  for  Her- 
lematical.  The  former  year  was  peculiarly  man  Brewcrr  strike  because  of  discharire  of  one  un- 
noted for  the  organizntion  or  combination  of  io°  ™*D'  W«  ^^  reinstated  and  strike  ended, 
labor ;  and  possibly  this  may,  to  an  extent,  ac-  PhilGdelpMa.-Dec.  29,  1886.  General  strike  of 
/./>iin*  #^1.  ft^  »^or.u  rk„ J««  4.\.^  «-««  «^„-  employes  m  lager-beer  brewenes  for  higher  wages, 
count  for  the  result.     During  the  same  year  About  8,000  men  go  out. 

there  was  also  mu3h  political  organization  on  ^'^.  Zouir.— Sept.  1,  1886.    Strike  of  employ^  of 
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breweries  in  resistanoe  to  demand  that  they  resign 
from  Knights  of  Labor. 

BaUimor*^  Jid.-^Uaj  16, 1887.  General  strike  of 
employ^  in  the  breweries  for  higher  wages.  De- 
mands granted  ond  strike  settled  in  a  few  days. 

Mufalo,  N,  r.—May  2,  1887.  Employ^  in  20 
breweries  strike  for  more  wages.  Bemanua  granted 
same  day. 

iMroU^  2tick.—Jui.  82, 1887.  Strike  byemployte 
in  several  breweries.    Settled  by  mutual  oonoesdions. 

BriQUajm.— .Am^i».— Mav  8,  1886.  Bricklayers 
join  in  a  general  strike  of  ul  the  building-tradea  for 
eight-hour  system. 

CkfMffo,—UtLy  4,  1886.  Bricklayera  join  in  the 
general  strike  for  eight  houn. 

Cincinnati, — Aug.  8, 18S6.  Bricklayen'  Union  re- 
fbse  to  work  where  non-union  hod-carriers  are  em- 
ployed, and  master-builders  stop  work,  mairing  i<Ue 
8,000  men  in  the  other  building-trades. 

DdrmU, — ^Aug.  10, 1886. — In  consequence  of  gen- 
eral strike  of  the  building-trades,  bnokyards  shut 
down,  making  idle  2.600. 

MiUd«n^  itast.— May  8,  1886.  Bricklayers  strike 
for  nine  hours. 

Mobile^  Ala,— May  8, 1886.  Bricklayers  strike  for 
nine  hours. 

Ntwburg^  N.  T,~-Mbj  8,  1886.  200  bricklayers 
strike  for  eight  hours,  but  compromise  on  nine. 

Pitttburti^  i^.— May  8,  1886.  Bricklayers  and 
masons  strike  for  nine  hours. 

Trwfy  N.  y.— May  8, 1886.  Bricklayers  strike  for 
woriE  to  begin  at  7  ▲.  m.  The  eight-hour  system  had 
previously  oeen  granted  by  bosses. 

WaakingUyn^  2>.  C— May  8,  1886.  Bricklayers 
strike  for  eight-hour  svstem. 

C»n«tniMtft.'April  4,  1887.  Fifteen  hundred  men 
engaged  in  the  building-trades  strike  for  nine  hours 
and  12.80  per  day.  Stnke  settled  by  mutual  conces- 
sions. 

Chicago, — May  1, 1887.  Strike  of  employ^  in  the 
building-trades  for  mora  pay. 

July  1.  Arbitration  agreed  upon  and  strike  set- 
tled by  mutual  concessionH. 

Newarky  A*.  «/:— May  10,  1887.  General  strike  of 
masons  and  bricklayers  to  assist  striking  stone-cutters. 

Orangty  N,  J.—Utj  2^  1887.  Three  hundred 
masons  and  bricklayers  stnke  for  higher  wageii. 

BoekttUr^  N,  r.--June  27,  1887.  Brickbvers  on 
the  sewers  strike  for  more  pay.  Rioting  followed, 
and  strike  finally  settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

Kriflkmaknrs.—  Verplanei,  N.  r.~July  27,  1886. 
Nine  hundred  men  employed  in  eleven  brickyards 
strike  for  more  wages  and  abolition  of  pluck-me-store 
system. 

Ckieano, — ^May  18,  1887.  Seven  thousand  brick- 
makers  locked  out  b  v  dociinff  of  brickyards  on  account 
of  general  strike  of  the  builJing^trades  employes. 

Kingston,  K  F.— May  16,  1887.  Five  hundred 
brickmakers  strike  for  more  pay.  Strike  settled  by 
mutual  concessions. 

Bnlldai.— iSI^.  Xotfir.^June  9, 1 886.  Master-  build  • 
era  decide  to  rotum  to  the  ten- hour  system.  (See  also 
BHehlayen^  Camnt^s,  etc.) 

Bntohan.— (7Am»(9o.— Aug.  4, 1886.  Eight  hundred 
men  employed  in  the  Uately  Packing-house  strike  for 
the  eight-hour  system. 

Aug.  6.  Strike  settled.  Forty  men  in  Fowler  Pack- 
ing-house strike  for  the  eight-hour  system. 

Aug.  6,  1886.  Pork-packers  resolve  to  return  to 
ten- hour  sy:«tem. 

Aug.  1 2 ,'  1 886.  About  800  meat-handlers  of  Robert 
Warren  &  Co.  strike  rather  tlian  load  Lake  Shore 
cars  awitchcd  by  scabs. 

Oct.  8, 1886.  General  strike  of  employ^  of  pack- 
ing-houses agwnst  return  to  the  ten-hour  system. 
The  packing-yards  were  put  in  charge  of  Pinkerton's 
guards. 

Oct.  15, 1886.  Twelve  hundred  beef-butchers  em- 
ployed by  Armour  &  Co.  strike .  20,000  men  out. 

6ct.  19,  1886.     Pinkerton  men  while  removing 


scabs  are  surrounded  by  a  mob  and  fire  into  it  with 
deadly  effect. 

Nov.  6,  1886.  All  the  beef-killers  (about  6,000) 
strike  to  aid  striking  beef-killen  in  two  packing- 
Jiouscs. 

Nov.  4, 1886.  Beef-packers  still  out,  bosses  getting 
a  tew  new  hands. 

Nov.  19, 1886.  Five  thousand  packers  taken  back 
on  the  same  terms  as  existed  before  the  strike. 

£ad  Cambridg4,  ifosi.— Aug.  4,  1886.  Serious 
rioting  by  strikers  at  Squire's  pork-packing  establiah- 
ment ;  several  scabs  assaulted. 

Aug.  9.  Settled  by  arbitration  of  the  Mayor  of 
Cambridge. 

Haektnsaeky  N.  /.—Nov.  4, 1886.  Hog-butchers  in 
Central  Stock-Yards  strike  for  discharge  of  non-union 
men. 

Ntw  York  CUy,—Jvaie  18, 18S6.  General  strike  of 
sheep-killers  employed  by  butchering-houses  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City,  for  advance  in  pay 
of  24  cents  per  sheep.  Thirty-nine  out  of  forty  em- 
ployers yield,  but  strikers  refuse  to  return  to  work 
until  all  yield. 

June  17.  Strike  ended ;  the  recusant  butcher  being 
boycotted. 

Kov.  8, 1886.  Hog-butchers  strike  for  uniform  rate 
of  $18  per  week. 

Nov.  9.  Conference  held  with  employers  who 
offipr  $18  per  week  to  a  few  and  lower  rates  to  others. 

Batladi&»-Xakm.-(See  Cloak- Mak^,) 

Qn^lUBBt^—BaUimors,  Jid.-^UBj  8,  1886.  Can- 
makers  strike  for  eight-hour  aystem. 

O^^Makmr-New  York  Ctty.— Sept.  6, 1886.  Cap- 
makers strike  against  reduction  in  wages.  (See  also 
BaUtn,) 

(ktp&B^m^Baltimon,  M^d.-^Uaj  8,  1886.  Car- 
pentore  strike  for  eighi-hour  system. 

Botton, — ^May  8, 1886.  Carpenters  strike  for  eight- 
hour  system. 

(7Aiai^o.— July  21, 1886.  Carpenters  on  strike  as- 
sault workmen  on  California  Avenue. 

Maldsn,  Mim,—VL«j  8, 1886.  Carpcnten  atrike  for 
nine  hours. 

JVev  Jorit.— March  19,  1886.  Carpenters  strike 
for  $8.60  and  nice  hours  per  day.  Granted  by  all 
employers  except  twenty  shops. 

PUttburg^  ib.— May  8, 1886.  Carpenters  strike  for 
nine  hours. 

TVvy,  K  r.— May  8,  1886.  Car^ntors  strike  for 
worUng-day  to  begin  at  7  a.  m. — eight-hour  system 
had  been  previously  granted  by  bosses. 

Washington^  D,  C.-^Umj  8, 1886.  Carpenters  strike 
for  eight-hour  system. 

CMoaaOy  /i^.— April  6,  1887.  Six  thousand  five 
hundred  carpenters  strike  for  eight  hours. 

April  7. — Bosses  agree  to  demand  for  eight  hours, 
but  refuse  to  recognize  union. 

April  16.— Settled— all  demands  granted. 

Awburghy  N,  X.— June  18, 1887.  Carpenters  strike 
for  nine  houre  a  day.    Settled  bv  mutual  concessions. 

Ganet-WsawB.— JVVir  York  OUy.—A^ni  17,  1887. 
Employ^  of  Higgins  &  Co.  strike  for  more  pay. 
Strike  fails,  and  men  gradually  return  to  work. 

(hiriage-Maken.-6Vfi«»nfia/t',  0Am>.— May  8,  1886. 
SixtcenTiundred  carriage-makers  atrike  for  eight- hour 
system. 

Sew  Haven,  Conn. — April  26.  1886.  General  strike 
of  curria^- makers  for  the  eight-hour  system. 

Aew  York.—^Ay  8,  1886.  General  strike  of  the 
carriage-makers  for  eight-hour  system. 

QigKt^Uaiunr-'Bufalo,  N.  K— May  22,  1886.  In- 
tcmational  Cigar-makers'  Union  strike  for  increased 
waij^es. 

July  22.  Strike  settled:  manufaoturen  concede 
advance  of  $1.00  per  thousand  cigars. 

New  York  CUti^^Jan.  6,  1886.  Emplojr^  of  Lo- 
zano,  Pendas  &  Co.  strike,  demanding  additional  sani- 
tary arrangements. 

April  8.  Strikers  gradually  return  upon  alight  im- 
provements being  made. 
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Jbd.  14|  1886.  Four  hundred  employes  in  Lovr 
Brothers'  factory  and  600  in  factory  of  Brown  & 
Earle  strike  for  increased  wages. 

Jan.  15.  ManuiiBOturers*  Association  resolve  to 
close  all  factories  if  strikers  do  not  return  to  work. 

Jan.  16.    Cigar-packers  strike  to  aid  strikers. 

Jan.  18.  Kerbs  &  Spies  retire  from  Manutacturers' 
Assodation,  and  settle  with  their  employes. 

Jan.  19.  Hirsoh  A  Co.  resign  from  Manufacturers* 
Association^  and  settle  with  their  employ^. 

Jan.  20.  Manufacturers  close  their  tkctories,  and 
lock  out  1,200  persons. 

Jan.  21.  Manufacturers  propose  arbitration.  Pro- 
posal refused. 

Jan.  21^.  Conference  between  manufacturers  and 
committee  of  Ci^ar-makers'  Union.  Compromise 
ajpxied  upon  but  rejected  by  strikers.  Some  disorder, 
and  police  called  upon  to  ^uard  factories. 

FcD.  7.    New  compromise  agreed  upon. 

Feb.  18.    All  but  400  strikers  return  to  work. 

Feb.  15.  New  strike  at  Stahl  &  Fletcher's  factory 
because  compromise  is  not  kept. 

Feb.  20.  Strike  at  Stahl  A  Fletcher's  factory 
ended. 

July  80, 1886.  Numerous  strikes  in  the  cigar-trade, 
owing  to  contest  between  Knights  of  I^bor  ana 
Ciffar-makeis'  Progressive  Union. 

July  81.  Knights  of  Labor  make  contract  with 
cigar  manufacturers  to  ftimish  5,000  oigar-maker^  on 
condition  that  no  members  of  international  and  Pro- 
gressive Cigar-makers*  Union  are  employed. 

Aug.  18.  Trouble  between  Knignts  and  Ci^ar- 
maker^'  Union  practically  settled.  Employers  yield 
to  demands  of  cigar-makers. 

Jan.  11,  1887.  Throe  thousand  five  hundred 
workers  in  Lorillard's  factory  strike  for  more  pav. 

May  6, 1887.  Employes  of  Lozano,  Pendas  &  Co. 
strike  for  more  pay.  strike  settled  by  mutual  non- 
cessions. 

Phtla(Ulphia.—Sept.  18,  1886.  General  strike  of 
cigar-makers  to  procure  didohaige  of  all  men  who  are 
not  Knigljts  of  Labor. 

JUadtng^  /^.— Aug.  29,  1886.  Collapse  of  the 
cigar-makers*  strike  lor  recognition  of  Knights  of  La- 
bor.   It  had  lasted  alx>ut  sixteen  weeks. 

Syracuse^  N.  Y. — Jan.  5,  1886.  General  strike  of 
employes  in  cigar-factories  for  higher  wages.  About 
1,000  men  and  many  girls  affected. 

Bodon.  Jfow.— Sept.  12.  1887.  One  thousand 
oigar-maKers  looked  out  to  anticipate  strike  to  reduce 
number  of  apprentices. 

(Boak-Maken.— iVtftff  York  City.^UKrch  17,  1886. 
About  8,000  cloak-makers  strike  for  higher  pay  and 
to  abolish  the  system  of  middlemen,  who  give  out 
work  and  contract  with  dealers. 

March  22.    Dealers  suggest  a  compromise. 

March  28.  Compromise  declined  by  strikers.  Four 
firms  yield. 

March  25.  Buttonhole-makers  stop  work  to  aid 
strikers. 

March  26.    Two  more  firms  vield. 

March  80.  Buttonhole  -  makers  return  to  work. 
Strikers  suggest  compromise. 

March  81.  Cloak- Makera*  A8.sociation  (dealers)  de- 
cline to  compromise. 

April  1.    About  2,000  strikers  return  to  work. 

April  5.  Remainder  of  strikers  return  to  work. 
Strike  oificially  declared  off. 

Ooal-Handlen.— JWu;  Jerwy.—Jvm.  4,  1887.  One 
thousand  coal-handlers  on  docks  between  Hoboken 
and  Perth  Amboy  strike  a^in^it  reduction  of  wages. 

Jan.  5.  Men  at  Port  Richmond  and  Woehawken 
join  strikers. 

Jun.  21.  Pinkerton*s  detectives  fire  into  a  crowd 
of  b  >y8  skatinjg  and  kill  one. 

Jan.  27.  Thirty  thousand  coal-handlers,  longshore- 
men, boatmen,  and  kindred  workers  strike  to  help 
the  New  Jersey  strikers.  Prominent  Labor  leaders 
are  arrested. 

Feb.  12.    Strike  ended  by  mutual  concessions  and 


arbitration.  This  strike  closed  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkea- 
barre  mines,  and  it  Lb  estimated  threw,  at  one  time, 
eOjOOO  men  out  of  work. 

Qi»l-''WaABau— Pennsylvania  and  OAto.— Jan. ,  1886. 
Coko-burners^  and  miners  in  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  coal- regions  were  on  strike  when  the  year  besan. 
In  the  Connellsville  district  there  were  706  ovens  idle ; 
in  Mt.  Pleasant  district,  1,094 ;  in  Stonerville  district, 
897 ;  in  Scottdale  district,  758 ;  m  Bradford  district, 
148.  Mines  and  buildings  senerally  protected  by 
armed  guards.    Strikers  numbered  over  6,000. 

Jan.  20.  Rioting,  accompanied  by  some  loss  of 
life,  broke  out  in  various  localities. 

Jan.  21.  Convention  of  ooke-workers  held  in  Pitta- 
buig,  and  decide  to  continue  strike.  Citizens  of  Con- 
fluence, on  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad,  stop  and 
send  back  car-loads  of  Hungarians  procureid  in  New 
Yoric,  and  intended  to  replace  strikers. 

Jan.  25.  The  Anstro-Hungarian  consul  viaits  Mt. 
Pleasant  and  tries  to  effect  a  settlement. 

Feb.  2.  Mine-owners  prevent  strikers  fh>m  secur- 
ing t\iel  for  their  homes. 

i*'eb.  8.  Beginning  of  a  general  system  of  eviction 
of  striken  from  houses  owned  by  coke-companies. 

Feb.  5.  Sheriffs  in  many  re^ons  ref\ise  to  evict 
Several  iron- mills  close  down  for  lack  of  fuel. 

Feb.  8.  Serious  riot  at  Henry  ('lay  Coke- Works 
near  Bradford ;  several  men  ahot  and  $4,000  worUi  of 
property  burned. 

I*  eb.  18.  Another  convention  of  coke- workers  held 
at  Scottdale,  and  decide  to  continue  strike. 

HoeHng  Valley, — Jan.  18, 1886.  Judge  Thuiman, 
who  had  been  arbitrator  between  miners  and  mme- 
ownerB.  decides  in  favor  of  increased  wages  as  de- 
manded. 

Pennsylvania. — Oct.  2,  1886.  Order  for  general 
strike  issued  unless  employers  restore  the  10  per  cent 
reduction  made  in  1885. 

Ooalton^  Ohio.— Dec,  1, 1886.  About  8,000  miners 
strike  for  advance  of  5  cents  per  ton. 

Dubois^  ib. — July  80, 1%'iL  Four  hundred  miners 
at  Hampton  and  Duquesno  mines  strike  for  11  cents 
per  ton. 

July  80.  Five  hundred  miners,  who  for  neariy 
twenty  weeks  had  been  on  strike  for  higher  wages, 
return  to  work  at  employers*  terms. 

Bazldan,  Jh. — Aug.  5, 1886.  One  thousand  miners 
employed  by  Pardee  &  Co.  strike  for  increased  wages 
ana  decrease  in  price  of  mining  supplies. 

M.  Oarmely  /b.— Nov.  4,  1886.  Five  hundred 
miners  in  Excelsior  Colliery  strike  for  advance  of  10 
percent. 

PmntvilUy  ib.— July  80, 1886.  Strike  of  employee 
at  the  coke-works  for  increased  pay. 

PUtsburq,  /b.— July  80,  1886.  Employ^  at  Heda 
Works  stnke  to  secure  discharge  of  obnoxious  yard- 
boss. 

PoUsvilUy  ib.— July  21,  1886.  Miners  employed 
by  Elmwood  Colliery  were  discharged  for  inspecting 
cards  of  employ^,  ^instated  when  Knights  threat- 
ened to  strike. 

SfoU  ffaven,  Ri. — July  24, 1886.  Miners  employed 
in  five  mines  strike  for  reinstatement  of  discnarged 
union  men. 

Shamokin.  /b.— Dec.  11, 1886.  Six  hundred  min- 
ers of  Philaaelphta  &  Reading  Coal  Co.  strike  against 
reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages. 

March  — .    Colliers  strike  for  more  pay. 

May  8.  Strikers  return  to  work  on  the  eight-hour 
system. 

May  26.  Colliers  return  to  work  in  the  Clearfield 
region  on  terms  of  a  compromise. 

Oct.  7.  Miners  at  Peerless  Colliery  strike  for  in- 
creased facilities  in  removing  coal. 

Dec.  6.  Strike  of  miners  at  Excelsior  Colliery 
ended  by  employers  granting  demands  of  the  strikers. 

St,  Louis.-— ^e^i.  1',  1886.  General  strike  of  miners 
in  the  St.  Louis  region  for  advance  of  27>^  cents  per 
ton. 

Oogebicy  ITm.— Sept.  5, 1887.    Five  hundred  minera 
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strike  for  arrean  of  pay.  Strike  settled  by  mutual 
ooDceflsions. 

BazUton,  /b.— Sept  18,  1887.  Twenty  thouaaDd 
laborers  and  miners  in  the  Lehigh  district  strike  for 
more  pay. 

Sept.  16.  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  grants 
increase  of  pay  and  striice  declared  off. 

PUUburg^  /b. — May  2^  1887.  General  strike  among 
the  micers  and  laborers  m  the  ooke  re^on. 

June  ^2.    Strike  ended  by  mutual  ooncesitions. 

June  14.    Strike  declared' on  again. 

July  16.  Serious  rioting  following  attempt  to  im- 
port new  laborers. 

yincentut,  /n^.— >Sept.  24, 1887.  Minen  in  the  In- 
diana coal-flelds  strike  for  more  pay. 

Oct.  81.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  oonce^slons. 

OoagtrnfCHncinnali,  a^Nov.  28,  168G.  About 
1,000  coopers  strike  for  an  advance  of  10  to  26  per 
cenL 

Oomnmitha.— JhMifc/yn,  N.  T.— May  8, 1887.  One 
hundred  and  seventy- five  coppersmiths  strike  for 
more  pay.    Demandji'granted  in  a  few  hours. 

Oanios-Makm.—JV'eu;  York  Ctty.— May  2,  1887. 
Four  hundred  cornice-makers  strike  for  more  pay. 
Demands  granted  same  day. 

OBttm-PrsiSWi.— iWw  Orlsant. —Utimh  24,  1887. 
Nine  thousand  laborers  at  the  cotton-presses  strike 
for  recognition  of  the  union  and  exclusion  of  scab 
labor. 

Oofcton-JE^iiuian.  —  ^ti^Mto,  ^.  —  July  80.  1886. 
Seven  hundred  hands  in  Sibley  Cotton  Mills  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  strike  of  the  strip- 
pers for  advanced  waffes. 

Aug.  11.  Strike  ofemploy^s  in  cotton-mills  results' 
in  cIoHing  aU  ootton-fkctories ;  2,788  handH  out. 

Aug.  17.  Officers  of  Knights  of  Labor  visit  Au- 
gusta to  investinte  strike. 

Sept.  8.  Mills  endeavor  to  start  up  under  police 
protection. 

Sept.  0.    Considerable  rioting. 

Nov.  4.  Strike  settled ;  employes  gaining  nearly 
all  that  they  demanded. 

Oincinnatiy  C>.— May  8,  1886.  General  strike  of 
ootton-s^inncrs  for  advance  in  wages.  They  are 
granted  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

Fall  River,  i/<uff.^an.  14,  1886.  General  strike 
of  ootton-spinneis  for  a  return  to  the  rate  of  wages 
which  had  exii^tod  prior  to  a  recent  reduction. 

Jan.  26.  Attempt  made  to  keep  the  King  Philip 
Mill  in  operation ;  scabs  assaultea  and  coiiaidenible 
rioting. 

Feb.  8.  Mill-owners  offer  compromise;  wages  to 
be  increased  ailer  March  1. 

Feb.  6.  Strike  declared  off.  Employes  r6tum  to 
work. 

July  28.  Two  hundred  weavers  at  Durfee  Mills 
Nos.  1  and  8  strike  because  of  poor  material  given 
to  them  for  piece-work. 

Aug.  10.  Strike  of  spinners  at  Barnard  Cotton  Mill 
■ettled  alter  a  conference. 

July  16,  1887.  Employ^  at  the  Pocassett  Mills 
strike  against  a  reduction  of  waives. 

Dec  25, 1887.  Spinnera  at  Stafford  Mills  strike  be- 
cause of  defective  sizing  of  yam. 

Dec.  27.  Upon  promise  of  arbitration  strike  de- 
clared off. 

Dec.  28.  Promise  being  repudiated  strike  is  re- 
newed. 

Fhini/ord^  Ih. — Sept.,  1886.  Strike  of  weavers  at 
Wingohocking  Gingham  Mill. 

Oct  2,  1886.  Manufacturers'  Association  decide  to 
cloAe  all  mills,  throwing  8,000  hands  out  of  work,  if 
strike  is  not  nnded. 

Oct.  18.  Strikers  resume  work  on  employers'  terms, 
but  strike  when  they  Icam  that  their  committee-men 
have  been  refused  work. 

Nov.  4.  Strike  settled  after  conference  between 
Knights  and  manufacturers ;  grievances  of  employees 
to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

Manchetter,  i\.  If,— Feb,   15,  1886.    About  5,000 


employes  of  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company 
strike  for  advance  in  wapes:  171,096  spindles  and 
6,246  looms  stopped ;  notibeaole  as  first  large  strike 
in  Manchester  smoe  1865. 

Mar.  4.  Strike  practically  settled  by  company 
making  some  concessions.  Nearly  all  the  employes 
return  to  work. 

Aeto  Bedfordy  ifoM.— Sept  18,  1886.  Employes 
strike  because  one  of  them  is  required  to  do  extra 
work. 

Aortr^A.Cbnn.— March  10, 1886.  Strike  of  1,000 
hands  at  Baltic  Mill  for  shorter  hours  and  better 
wages;  their  present  hours  being  11,  and  wages  68 
cents. 

Philadafhia.'-^^, ,  1 886.   Strike  at  Troth's  mills. 

Oct  20.  Bianufiicturers'  Assodation  resolve  to  close 
the  100  mills  represented  by  them  if  strike  is  not 
ended 

Oct'  26.  Wm.  V.  McKean,  editor  of  *'  The  Public 
Ledger,"  consents  to  act  as  arbitrator. 

MfiMn  FalU.  N.  if.— Auf.  10,  1886.  Strike  of 
cotton-weavers  tor  revision  of  rules  governing  blem- 
ished cloth. 

Aug.  16.    Strike  settled. 

Cohort y  A^.  r.— July  1, 1887.  Two  thousand  cotton- 
apinners  strike  for  fewer  hours  of  work. 

A'oneieh,  Conn, — Maroh  80,  1887.  One  hundred 
children,  mostly  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  strike  for 
higher  wages. 

ihttnam.  Conn. — July  11, 1887.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  spinners  strike  for  shorter  hours.  Six  hundred 
persons  thrown  out  of  employment 

SchuyUrtilU,  N,  X— April  24,  1887.  "Mule" 
boys  at  the  Victory  Mills  strike  for  more  pay. 

April  26. — Mills  shut  down,  locking  out  600  em- 
ployes. 

FnmitorB-Makan.— i>srro»^.— June  7,  1886.  Furni- 
ture factory  owners  return  to  ten-hour  system  and 
aeveral  strikes  follow  as  a  consequence. 

FoH  Plain,  Ji.  F.— May  6, 1886.  General  strike  of 
fumiture-makoTs  for  eight-hour  system. 

JndianapoliSf  /luf.— March  11,  1886.  Strike  for 
increased  pay  by  employ^  of  Indianapolis  Chair 
Company.  Settled  by  employers  agreeing  upon  co- 
operation. 

PUtfburgy  lb, — June  9,  1886.  Furniture-workers 
return  to  work  at  old  rates. 

Tvaktur-New  Fork  OUy,  May  8,  1886.  Eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five  mrrierB  strike  for  increaaed 
wages. 

a«a-Fifet«n^iVm^  York  OUw,  Nov.  9, 1886.  Gas- 
fitters  strike  to  aid  striking  plumbers. 

Qtltm-YfcAa^—BalUmorf.—Vov.  28, 1886.  Glasa- 
blowers  strike  for  reduction  in  number  of  apprentices. 

BinghtmUon.—'Sov.  28,  1886.  Glass-blowers  strike 
to  reduce  number  of  apprentices. 

Brootltfn,  ^\  T.— March  20. 1886.  Boys  at  Empire 
State  Glass  Works  strike  for  increased  pay. 

Dec.  1,  1886.  Glass-blowers  nnd  hcl|«re  strike  for 
reductiou  in  number  of  employ^a. 

PhUadelphia.—Sept,  27,  1886.  At  conference  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  workers,  wa^rc  question  wat 
amicably  settled.  The  strike  ended.  Settlement  af- 
fects all  union  factories  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  in  Pennnylvania  east  or  the  Allegha- 
nios. 

Sept.  8, 1887.  Two  thousand  employ^  in  window- 
gla.'w  factories  strike  for  more  pay.  Strike  settled  in 
a  few  days  by  mutual  concessions. 

PitUburg^  /b.— Aug.  17, 1886.— Employers  and  em- 
ploy^ hold  a  conference  to  determine  rate  of  wa^cs. 

Aug.  27.  Employes  demand  8  per  cent  advance  in 
waffcs.    Two  thousand  six  hundred  men  out. 

Sept.  10.  Conference  between  manufacturers  and 
workmen. 

Sept.  25.  Strike  ended ;  workmen  return  on  em- 
ployers' terms. 

April  27,  1887.  One  hundred  and  ninety-Mx  mix- 
ers and  teasers  strike  for  more  pay.  One  thousand 
employ^  thrown  out  of  work. 
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Dee.  9, 1887.  Flint  glaas  workers  strike  against  re- 
duction of  wages. 

Sandwich,  Jfaw.— Aug.  4,  1886.  Strike  at  Boston 
and  Sandwich  Glass  Works. 

Aug.  10.    Strike  settled. 

St.  ZouM.->Nov.  27,  1886.  Great  Western  Glass 
Company  shut  down  to  anticipate  strike  of  glass-blow- 
ers to  reduce  number  of  apprentices. 

Hanms-Makan.— JV«ioarl,  If,  ,/;— April  18,  1886. 
Harness  -  makers  strike  for  revision  of  schedule  of 
wages. 

BMMtBn,  —  Nanpoli,  6bfm.— Aug.  80,  1886.  Em- 
ploy^ of  bat-factories  strike  for  higher  pay. 

Sept.  2.  Employers  yield  to  demands  of  the  work- 
men, and  strike  ends. 

BoMuAvnt^Chdeaao.—JAaj  2, 1887.  Five  thou- 
sand hod-carriers  strixe  for  more  pay.  One  hundred 
and  two  out  of  185  employers  yield  within  forty-eight 
hours. 

Btn^^Siomh—Biartfordy  Conn. — May  8, 1886.  Jour- 
neymen horse-^hoerB  strike  for  higher  wages.  Strike 
immediately  settled  by  joint  concessions. 

BoUon. — July  11,  1887.  Horse-shoers  on  street- 
railroads  strike  for  more  pay  and  shorter  hours.  Strik- 
ers' demands  granted. 

Hodflrr.Maksn.— /%aa<f0;0A«a.-^ct.  19, 1886.  Gen- 
eral strike  of  employ^  of  nosieiy  and  woolen  mills, 
affecting  about  2,000  men. 

Nov.  9.  Four  hosiery  firms  grant  the  demands  of 
the  strikers,  who  return  to  work.   (Sec  also  KnUUrt.) 

la^-Mx^r—Ntw  York.— Jan,  16, 1887.  General  strike 
of  ice-cutters  along  the  Hudson  river. 

Jan.  22.  Both  sides  submit  to  arbitration,  and 
strike  ended. 

July  11, 1887.  Employ^  of  ice-companies  in  New 
York  city  strike  for  more  pay.  Demands  granted 
same  day. 

Iran-Woikaii.— ^M,  Jf«.— Sept.  18, 1886.  Employ^ 
of  iron-works  strike  to  aid  striking  ship-builders. 

BridgewaUr,  J/aM.--July  16. 1886.  Employes  of 
Bridgewater  Iron  Company  strike  for  higher  wages. 

July  21.  Company  tails  ftom  losses  occasion^  by 
strike. 

Brooklm, — May  8,  1886.  General  strike  of  iron- 
molders  for  ten  per  cent  increase  of  wages. 

Sept.  10.  Seventy  mechanics  at  Hecla  Iron  Works 
strike  for  discharj^  of  scabs. 

Barriebura,  ih, — Au^.  80,  1886.  Puddlers  at 
Barley's  mills  strike  for  mcrease  of  60  cents  per  ton ; 
about  500  men  and  boys  made  idle. 

Zaneaster,  i%t.— Aug.  4,  1886.  Strike  for  higher 
wages  by  puddlers  in  the  iron-works  extends  to  the 
other  employ^. 

Aug.  18.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

Sept.  5.  Strikers  at  Columbia  Boiling  Mill  propose 
to  return  to  work  for  $8.85  per  ton.  Employers 
offer  $8.76,  which  strikers  refuse  to  accept. 

Nov.  4.    Mills  have  about  half  force. 

Lebanon,  Jh.^A\xg,  80,  1886.  Puddlere  at  Lights', 
East  End,  and  Kapp*s  rolling-mills,  strike  for  in- 
creased wages. 

Sept.  18.  General  strike  of  employ^  in  rolling- 
mills  for  advance  in  wages. 

Mw  York  6%.— Mav  4, 1886.  Employ^  of  Malle- 
able Iron  Works,  who  had  struck  for  eight-hour  sys- 
tem, return  to  work  with  their  demand  granted. 

June  24.  Four  hundred  employds  of  Mott  Iron 
Works  strike  for  advance  in  wages  of  ten  per  cent. 

July  24.  Strike  for  advance  of  ten  percent,  wages, 
by  employ^  of  Jordan  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  atter 
lasting  for  tlve  weeks,  settled  by  arbitration. 

MrtAease.  />*/.— Sept.  5,  1886.  Strike  at  McCul- 
lough  Iron  Works  enaed  by  mutual  concessions. 

Sept.  9.  Strike  renewed  because  employers  break 
their  agreement. 

Nov.  27.  McCulloujzh's  rolling  mill.  Strike  ended ; 
employers  granting  aU  the  demands  of  the  strikers. 

Ptiierton,  N.  J, — Aug.  18,  1886.  Molders  in  J.  C. 
Todd's  machine-shop  strike  for  higher  wages.  Mold- 
en  at  Bogers  Locomotive  Works  strike  to  aid  them. 


Sept  6.  General  strike  of  molden  at  mills  and 
locomotive  works ;  strike  for  higher  wages. 

I'hiladdphia.'-June  80,  1686.  Fifteen  hundred 
men  employed  in  rolling-mills  strike  for  advance  in 
wages. 

^ew  Baven.  Oonn, — July  20.  1886.  One  hundred 
employ^  of  Saiigent's  South  Foundij  strike  because 
of  employment  of  non-union  men. 

Beading,  ib.— Auff.  4,  1886.  Employes  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Beading  Foundiy  strike  tor  dischaige  of 
non-union  employ^ 

Aug.  5.    Smke  settled ;  employers  ^ield. 

Nov.  4.  Puddlers  in  Naomi  Mill  stnko  tor  advance 
of  five  cents  per  ton. 

Si,  Louie,— IAaj,  8,  1886.  Employ^  of  Vulcan 
Iron  Works  return  to  work  after  strike  of  several 
months'  duration,  mutual  concessions  having  been 
made. 

7V«y,  N,  Y.—JxAj  14, 1886.  Employes  in  steel  and 
iron  works  strike  for  advance  of  wages  of  firom 
tliirty-five  per  cent  to  fifty  percent.  About  2,000 
men  aff^Hstea. 

July  16.    Employers  propose  arbitration. 

New  York  OUy.^Jnlj  2, 1887.  Employ^  of  Dela- 
mater  Iron  Works  strike  fbr  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged employ^. 

July  14.    Strike  declared  off.    Strikers  defeated. 

IHUebuiy,  ib.— Sept.  15, 1887.  Two  tliousand  five 
hundred  roll-turners  strike  for  more  pay.  Strike 
settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

Beading,  Bn, — June  24, 1887.  Two  thousand  men 
locked  out  to  anticipate  strike  for  more  pay. 

July  22.  Emplovers  grant  more  pay,  and  em- 
ployes return  to  work. 

Jute-Woikaii.— JVtftf  York  ^y.—March  25,  1886. 
Employ^  of  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  strike  for  higher 
wages. 

March  81.  Twen^  of  the  strikers  return  to  work. 
After  some  disorderly  conduct,  strikers  gradually  re- 
turn, and  strike  fails. 

YMtmU'-Ameterdam,  N,  K— Sept.  6, 1886.  Strike 
of  employes  of  Schuyler  and  Blood  Knitting  Mill  for 
discharge  of  obnoxious  employ^. 

Sept.  18.  Strike  extends  to  all  miBs,  affecting  about 
6,000  persons. 

Oohoee^  N,  Fl— Oct  2,  1886.  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation threatens  to  close  all  mills  if  Amsterdam  strike 
is  not  ehded. 

Oct.  11.  Manufacturers'  Association  at  Cohoes  and 
Waterford  close  their  mills,  28  in  number,  until  end  of 
strike  at  Amsterdam. 

Oct  11.  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Hudson 
threatens  to  cloae  their  mills  if  strike  at  Amsterdam 
is  not  settled. 

Oct.  26.  Knit-goods  manufacturers  refuse  to  recog- 
nize arbitration  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Nov.  Several  delays  prevent  settlement  of  strike. 
Befusal  to  discharge  scabs,  etc. 

Nov.  11.  Manufacturers'  Association  deddea  to 
allow  individual  owners  to  make  the  best  tenns  they 
can  with  the  strikers. 

Knights  at  Amsterdam  refuse  to  co  to  work  untal 
employes  of  all  the  mills  are  taken  back. 

Nov.  18.  Strikers  go  to  work  in  seven  mills,  their 
terms  having  been  granted  by  employers. 

Dec  5.  More  trouble  owing  to  manufacturers  not 
keeping  their  promises.    Mills  closed. 

Dec  12.  Several  mills  open  under  private  arrange- 
ment with  Knights  of  Labor. 

Laborarst — Mobile,  Ala. — Sept.  5,  1886.  Laborers 
employed  on  West  Mobile  and  Alabama  Bailroad 
strike  for  $2  a  day. 

New  York  Oity. — ^March  81, 1886.  Laborers  on  the 
new  aqueduct  strike  for  more  pay  and  better  precau- 
tions against  danger. 

June  21.  About  2.000  men  emploved  on  the  new 
aqueduct  strike  because  of  removal  of  a  manager. 

June  24.  Strikers  return  to  work  upon  request  of 
manager. 

Shenandoah,  i^.— July  26,  1886.    Italian  laborers 
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on  Schuylkill  Valley  Bo«d  strike  for  advanoe  in 
wages.  The  reAisul  of  Hungarian  laborere  to  join  in 
the  strike  led  to  con»iderable  riotixif  and  bloodshed. 

Wut  Virginia, — July  9, 1888.  Laborers  along  line 
of  Grafton  and  Greenbrier  Bailroad  strike  for  day  of 
ton  hours. 

SUrUng^  ATan.— Jan.  19.  1887.  Tracklayers  on  a 
branch  of  the  Miasouri  Faciflo  Bailroad  strike  for 
higher  wages. 

aharon^  /b.— June  20,  1687.  Laborers  on  the 
Bharon  Valley  Railroad  strike  for  more  pay,  and  be- 
come riotouM. 

MarqueUs,  MicJL—Manh  10,  1887.  Strike  of  la- 
borers on  Oulutl),  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Bail- 
road for  more  pay.    Some  rioting. 

Landijan.— TVoy,  A.  F.— May  8. 1886.  Lanndry- 
men  in  collar  and  cuff  factoriea  strike  for  eight-hour 
system.  Seven  thousand  employ^  are  thrown  out  ot 
work. 

June  21.  Employes  return  to  work  upon  prondse 
of  employeis  to  arbltna». 

Lodk-Makeiii— JVtfw  Hatm^  tXmii.— Sept.  89,  1886. 
Employ^  of  Sarsent's  Look  Factory  strike  against 
adoption  of  half-<uty  nystem. 

iMnhonmen.— A#ii;  York  Ctty.— Ifaroh  17,  1886. 
Louffsnoremen  who  had  replaced  union  men  on  cer- 
tain rforth  Biver  piers  strike  for  more  wages. 

Jan.  10, 1887.  Strike  at  Old  Bonunion  Steamship 
docks  for  more  pav. 

Newport  News^  Va, — Jan.  11.  Longshoremen  strike 
against  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Line.  Considerable 
noting.    State  troops  called  out. 

lmb&aum0—OhieagOn — April  80,  1886.  Twelve 
thousand  lumbermen  strike  for  incressed  pay ;  making 
idle  about  eight  hundred  vessels,  each  with  an  average 
crew  of  seven  meu. 

April  18.  Strike  collapsed,  and  strikers  generally 
return  to  work.    Estimated  loss  to  strikers,  $860,000. 

MMtMak^Br-Daver,  N,  i/.—Aog.  10,  1886.  Em- 
ploy^ in  bobbin-factory  of  Somersworth  Machine 
Company  strike  for  reduction  of  hours  of  labor. 

MsMeajm.— A>t0  York  OUy,—^ov,  80, 1886.  Boys 
eroployea  by  Mutual  District  Messenger  Company 
strike  for  six  days*  work  and  ten  hours  a  day. 

Nov.  84.  Stnke  settled  by  allowing  every  other 
Sunday. 

Monooo-Worikan.—  Wilmington^  Z>«;.— April,  1886. 
Morocco-workers  strike  because  of  reftisal  of  em- 
ployers to  rocospiiie  Knights. 

Aug.  87.  About  one  half  of  the  strikers  replaced 
by  colored  men. 

Sept.  18.  Strike  ended.  Employ^  return  on  em- 
ployers' terms. 

Vail-Maksn.— /V^Mu^,  i%i.— Aug.  87, 1886.  Em- 
ployte  of  nail-mills  offer  to  resume  work  on  a  com- 
promise scale  of  wages.    Strike  lasted  several  weeks. 

Aug.  80.    Strike  resumed  owing  to  disagreement. 

Qa-ldfaMn^/%i^a4J«(pA*a,  ih.--June  84,  1887. 
Six  hundred  refiners  at  the  Atkmtic  Befinery  strike 
agunst  scab  labor.  The  strike  was  shortly  after- 
ward settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

Ffeintan.— Am^h.— Mav    8,    1886. 
painters  strike  for  eight-hour  system, 
quickly. 

Broohlyny^  N.  T.— April   15,  1886. 

Ssinteri  stnke  for  eight-hour  system, 
uring  the  next  few  days. 

Newark^  K  ,/:— April  6,  1886.  Painters  strike  for 
$8.(10  per  day.    Bosses  yield  after  one  hour's  delav. 

Niw  York  CUy,—liov.  26,  1886.  Painters  strike 
against  reduction  of  pay  to  $8.10  from  18.60. 

fVathinaton,  />.  a— May  8, 1886.  Painters  strike 
for  eight-hour  system. 

Pafaii-lCaken.— ^;ruT  York  CV^y.— April  88,  1887. 
Employes  of  Devoe  A  Co.  strike  for  revision  of  sched- 
ule of  wages.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

PaMf-fialan.— JV>f/>  York  Oily,— Jan,  7, 1887.  Five 
hundred  paper-ruleni  strike  for  more  pay. 

Jan.  10.  Demands  granted  and  strike  decUred 
off. 
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?§UtnliMktn^If€tc  York.^Uaj  8,  1886.  Pat- 
tern-makers strike  for  nine-hour  system. 

Fiaao-Makin.— JV^<ftr  York  OUy.—MAj  8,  1886. 
About  1,600  employes  in  piano-ilMtories  strike  for 
eiffht-hour  svstem. 

May  9.  Strike  offidally  declared  off;  strikers  re- 
turn on  employers'  terms. 

Vi§tUnn,—PiUtburg,  ib.— May  8,  1886.  PUstei^ 
era  strike  for  eight-hour  system. 

Flaftar-Maksn.— 6^ii^«,  JV.  /.—March  89,  1886. 
Strike  of  hands  at  Seabury  A  JohuMu's  factory  be- 
cause of  dischaige  of  nine  union  hands. 

Plats-]lllkn.-iforrM^r(jr/ti.— Sept  4,1886.  Em- 
ployes in  plaie-mill  of  Bailey  &  Co.  strike  for  in- 
creased wagea. 

Flamb«i^i2Moi».— May  8. 1886.  Plumbers  join  in 
general  strike  of  building-traaes  for  eight-hour  system. 

Brooklyn^  N.  K.— Aug.  14,  1886.  Fiftv  plumbers 
employea  by  J.  Manneaiohmiat  strike  for  alschaige  of 
non-union  workmen. 

Bi^tUOf  N,  Y.—yivf  8,  1886.  Union  plumbers 
strike  for  advance  of  fifty  cents  per  day. 

Jertoy  (%.— 43ept  80,  1886.  Plumbers  strike  for 
shorter  hours  on  Satuiday. 

New  York  (%.— Aug.  84, 1886.  General  strike  of 
all  plum  hers  to  resist  reduction  in  wages. 

Kov.  1886.  To  idd  the  striking  plumbers,  mem- 
bers of  the  building-trades  unions  oenerally  rcftue  to 
work  on  buildings  where  scab  i^umbers  are  em- 
ployed. 

Waskinffton^  D,  C.—Umj  8, 1886.  Plumbers  strike 
for  eight-hour  system. 

FwftittiwikpMafciw.— AVw  York  Ctt|^.— April  14, 1886. 
Employ^  of  Binswanger  ^  Sons  stnke  becaose  of  dis- 
charge of  one  union  man. 

mtmu—CUv^landj  a— Aug.  11, 1886.  Strike  of 
printen  for  increase  of  rates  of  typesetting.  Settled 
within  twentv-four  houn ;  employers  grant  advance 
except  the  **  Leader.*' 

/ndianapoUij  Ind,— July  9, 1887.  Printers  on  the 
daily  newspapers  strike  for  recognition  of  the  union. 

July  11.    Strike  faila,  and  is  aedared  off. 

Sew  York  6%.— Sept.  27, 1886.  Strike  of  printers 
in  some  of  the  printing-offices  for  increased  wages. 

Oct  11, 1887.  General  strike  of  printen  for  reco^ 
nition  of  the  union. 

Oct  87.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

BockettsTj  M  r.— Nov.  2,  1887.  Two  hundred 
printers  stnke  for  more  pav. 

St,  Louis^  1^.— Nov.  8, 1887.  Employes  of  twenty- 
one  offices  strike  for  more  pay. 

Tum^lUkm^Cincinnaii.  O.—Uaj  8. 1886.  Em- 
ploy^ in  pump-factories  strike  for  eight-hour  system ; 
out  compromise  at  ten  hours,  and  ten  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  wagea. 

St.  Zotiw.— Sept  18,  1886.  Molders  at  Belleville 
Pump  Works  stnke  for  advance  of  ten  per  cent 

Qnazrymen.— ZafiM>n^.— Jul^  14,  1686.  Four  hun- 
dred qiuuTYmen  strike  ugamst  reduction  in  wsges 
which  had  oeen  granted  on  May  1. 

Eaihoads  (8tcert-0ar  Employ^).— jftvoit^yn,  N.  Y— 
Teh.  22, 1886.  Employiit  on  Hamilton  Avenue  and 
Smith  Street  lines  demand  more  pay ;  granted  at  once 
by  companies. 

Biarcli  8,  1886.  Drivers  and  conductors  on  seven 
lines  strike  for  twelve  houn  and  $2  per  day. 

March  4.  There  beinff  symptoms  of  disorderly  con- 
duct the  police  force  is  lul  called  out 

March  6.  Companies  yield  to  demanda  of  strikers, 
and  strike  declared  off. 

March  6, 1886.  Stablemen  on  Brooklyn  City  Bail- 
road threaten  to  strike  for  increased  pay,  but  company 
immediatelv  grants  the  demand. 

March  16, 1886.  Bailroad  commissioner  reports  to 
XiCgislature  severely  condemning  *^  Deacon  "  Bichard- 
son's  management. 

March  26,  1886.  Drivers  and  conductors  of  four 
lines  strike  for  twelve  hours  and  |2  per  day. 

March  27.  Companies  yield  to  demands,  and  strike 
ends. 
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April  1.  Committee  of  employes  submit  list  of 
twenty- two  grievances  to  president  of  Brooklyn  City 
Railroad. 

April  2.    Company  reforms  these  grievances. 

Dec.  22, 1886.  Strike  of  drivers  and  conductors  on 
eleven  lines  for  twelve  hours*  work  and  regular  wages. 
Settled  December  24  by  the  companies  yielding  to  all 
demands. 

April  10, 1886.  Drivers  and  conductors  on  Frank- 
lin Avenue  line  strike  for  shorter  hours  and  more  pay. 
This  strike  is  settled  after  one  half-hour  by  company 
yielding  all  demanded. 

Columbut,  (?.— March  18,  1886.  The  drivers  and 
conductors  of  all  the  lines  struck,  demanding  wa^ 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  hours  of  service,  which 
were  litteen  houn  and  twenty  minutes  one  day  and 
seventeen  hours  and  ten  minutes  the  next.  The  strike 
was  ended  by  a  compromise. 

Dauton.  a— Marcn  20, 1886.  Strike  by  drivers  of 
the  Thira  Street  line  demanding  twelve  hours  and 
$1.75  per  day. 

March  28.  An  attempt  to  run  a  car  was  made,  and 
it  was  attacked  by  striken,  who  completely  wrecked 
it. 

liew  Fork  OUy.—Feh.  8, 1886.  General  dissatisfao- 
tion  among  the  employes  of  horse-car  lines  at  the 
hours  of  labor  and  rate  of  wages.  Numerous  conter- 
ences  held  between  railroad  officials  and  Knights  of 
Labor. 

Feb.  4.  Drivers  and  conductors  on  Fourth  and 
Sixth  Avenue  lines  strike,  but  upon  promise  of  com- 
panies to  grant  demands  resume  work  betbre  night. 

Feb.  16.  Fourth  Avenue  road,  having  failed  to 
keep  its  promise,  strike  is  renewed,  but  settled  before 
night. 

Feb.  17,  1886.  Employes  of  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Avenue  lines  strike  for  twelve  hours  and  increased 
wages. 

Feb.  18.  Strike  settled,  roads  yielding  to  all  de- 
mands. 

March  2, 1886.  Strike  of  employ^  on  the  four  lines 
of  the  Dry  Dock  Railroad  for  twelve  hours  and  in- 
creased wages. 

March  8.  Attempts  to  run  cars  under  police  pro- 
tection, and  some  rioting  in  Grand  Street 

March  4.  Bailroad  commissioners  warn  the  road 
that  &ilure  to  run  cars  will  forteit  cliarter. 

March  5.  General  strike  on  all  the  other  lines  in 
the  city — 16,000  men  idle.  The  Dry  Dock  Company, 
however,  settled  with  its  men  before  night,  and  strike 
ended. 

March  11.  The  companies  form  an  association  for 
mutual  aid  against  strikers. 

March  11.  Employ^  on  Twenty-third  8tr«et, 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  Bleecker  Street  lines  strike 
for  regular  hours  and  pay. 

March  16.  Strike  settled  by  intervention  of  rail- 
road commissioners.    Companies  grant  demands. 

April  1 6.  Driven  and  conductors  on  Third  Avenue 
line  strike  against  employment  of  non-utiiun  men. 

April  17.  Bailroad  commissionen  have  a  hearing 
of  both  sides. 

April  19.  General  tie-up  on  all  other  lines  in  the 
city,  because  of  aid  Aimishcd  by  the  railroad  oom- 
ptanies  to  Third  Avenue  Company.  Considerable 
rioting  along  Third  Avenue.  Company  offen  to  arbi- 
trate, but  striken  reflise. 

April  20.  General  strike  ended ,  other  roads  promis- 
ing not  to  aid  Third  Avenue. 

May  6.  Agreement  reached  by  company  and  com- 
mittee of  Knights  of  Labor,  but  striken  refuse  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Aug.  19.  Financial  report  of  Third  Avenue  Rail- 
road for  quarter  ending  June  80  shows  deficiency  of 
$60,620  against  net  earnings  of  |25,544  last  year. 

June  5.  General  tie-up,  or  strike,  for  one  dav,  of 
all  the  lines  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island 
City,  to  aid  Third  Avenue  striken. 

May  6.    Strike  declared  off;  striken  defeated. 

Aug.  28,  1886.    Strike  of  employ^  of  Broadway 


and  Seventh  Avenue  linea  to  prevent  reduction  of 
wages  and  increase  of  houn  of  work. 

Aug.  29.  Compromise  between  striken  and  rail- 
road companies  effected,  and  strike  ended. 

Aug.  25,  1886.  Strike  of  employ^  on  Belt  Line 
Railroads  to  prevent  reduction  in  wages  and  increase 
in  houn  of  work. 

Sept.  1.  Strike  ended  by  railroads  yielding  to 
striken*  demands. 

PUttburg.  /b.— March  29,  1886.  Strike  of  con- 
duoton  ana  driven  for  more  pay  and  fewer  houn  of 
work. 

April  8.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  conceHsions. 

San  Franeifco.— duly  16, 1886.  Two  hundred  driv- 
en and  conducton  on  North  Beach  and  Mission  and 
City  Railroad  lines  strike  for  shorter  houn.  Con- 
siderable rioting. 

Dec.  27.    Considerable  rioting  and  use  of  dynamite. 

Toronto,  Can, — March  10,  1886.  Street-car  com- 
panies lock  out  men  because  they  have  oi^anized,  and 
agree  not  to  employ  oiganized  labor. 

March  12.  Considenible  rioting,  which  the  police 
are  hopeless  to  qaell. 

March  18.  Strike  ends— men  taken  back — ^no  quc8> 
tions  asked. 

IVoy,  N,  7.— March  9, 1886.  Employ^  of  street- 
car companies  in  Troy  strike ;  demands  granted  same 
day. 

JSodon. — Jan.  10,  1887.  Driven  and  conducton 
strike  for  more  pay.  Demands  granted  in  a  few 
houn. 

Feb.  7.  Emplovte  of  South  Boston  and  Cambridge 
companies  strike  for  more  pay. 

Feb.  IS.  Considerable  rioting.  Striken  mob  « 
horse- car.  Strike  subsequently  settled  by  mutual 
concessions. 

Brooklyn,  N.  T. — July  2,  1887.  Driven  and  con- 
ducton strike  for  longer  times  for  meals.  Demands 
granted  same  day. 

CineinnaH, — Sept.  18.  Griprocn  and  conducton 
on  the  cable-roads  strike  for  reinbtatement  of  dl^ 
charged  men. 

Nov.  17,  1887.  Strike  of  driven  and  conducton 
for  discharge  of  superintendent. 

Indianapolis,  Ina. — May  28,  1887.  Driven  strike 
for  more  pay. 

Loekporty  N.  Y. — Jan.  14, 1887.  Driven  strike  for 
more  pay. 

Baitaoads  (Steam).— (7Ai<»^o.--April  18, 1886.  Strike 
of  switchmen  in  yards  of  liake  Shore  Railroad.  Con- 
siderable disorder. 

April  20.  Gov.  Oglesby  visits  yards,  and  advises 
striken  to  arbitrate. 

April  22.  Conference  between  Knights  and  rail- 
road companies,  and  after  mutual  concessions  men 
return  to  work. 

April  SO,  1886.  Freight-handlen  and  yardmen  in 
railroad  yards  strike  for  eight-hour  system. 

May  8.    Considerable  rioting  and  some  bloodshed. 

May  4.  Serious  riot  about  midnight.  Police  at- 
tempted  to  break  up  anarchist  meeting,  and  dyna- 
mite bomb  was  exploded,  which  killed  or  wounded 
thirty -three  policemen  and  several  other  persons. 

May  9.  Striken  very  generally  return  to  work  on 
old  terms. 

April  80, 1886.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  settle  with  1.800  striking  shopmen  by  grant- 
ing nine  houn  and  fiill  pay. 

June  28, 1886.  Switchmen  in  yards  of  Lake  Shore 
Railroad  strike  because  company  has  failed  to  keep 
promises  made  to  men  to  induce  them  to  return  in 
April. 

June  28.  Yards  put  under  protection  of  body  of 
armed  men  known  as  Pinkerton^s  guards. 

Dec.  15, 18S6.  Difficulty  between  Lake  Shore  Rail- 
road and  striken  has  been  settled.  The  company 
will  take  back  all  the  old  men,  except  those  who  en- 
gaged in  acts  of  violence  against  the  corporation,  and 
will  abolish  the  black  list. 

CUveland,  Ohio,^Oct.  6, 1886.  Brakemen  on  New 
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Tork,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Bailroad  strike  for 
higher  pay. 

Oorntng.  N.  Z.— Oct.  2, 1886.  Bnkemen  on  Fall 
Brook  Railroad  strike  im^ainut  new  rules  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Deniton^  Tkr.— Dec.  10,  1886.  Switchmen  in 
yards  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  strike  for  shorter  hours. 

/>«^rM^.— May  8,  1886.  Three  thousand  shopmen 
in  car-works  strike  for  eight-hour  system. 

May  27.    Strike  collapses ;  men  return  to  work. 

LrU,  ill.— April  24, 1886.  Yard-men  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Erie  Kailroad  strike  for  more  wages. 

Galvuhn^  TVx.— Jan.,  1886.  When  the  year  be- 
ffan,  a  strilce  and  boycott  were  in  force  against  the 
Mallory  Steamship  Lme.  The  diiHoulty  originated 
in  October,  1885,  when  the  company  bcttan  to  fill 

E  laces  of  white  Knights  of  Labor  who  haostruck  tbr 
igher  wages.  The  railroad  strikes  of  the  Southwest 
were  largely  due  to  this  trouble. 

Jaekmm,  Ttinn.— Dec.  29, 1886.  Strike  of  employes 
at  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Company's  yards 
settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

Louitiana* — Feb.  16,  1886.  Attempt  made  to  run 
trains  on  Southern  Pacific  Rulroad,  but  prevented  by 
strikes.  The  strike  extends  to  the  division  between 
Lafayette  and  Houston. 

Feo.  17.  Bailroad  issued  general  order  to  reftise 
freight  at  points  of  strike. 

I>eb.  19.  Strike  settled  by  yicldlDg  to  the  demands 
of  the  strikers. 

LafauttU^  Ind,—l>wi,  18.  1886.  Freight  oonduct- 
OFB  on  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Bailroad 
strike  for  an  advance  in  pay  or  two  and  a  hall'  to  three 
cents  per  mile  and  allowance  for  lost  time. 

MinnsapolUj  Minn.—Od.  14, 1886.  General  strike 
of  switchmen  in  yards  of  the  Chica^,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Bailroad. 

Ntifnuika.  —  Ma^  8,  1886.  Brakemen  on  the  Ne- 
braska division  of  the  Union  Paoiflc  Bailroad  struck 
against  a  new  schedule  of  mileage  and  pay— demand- 
ing old  schedule  and  $65  per  month. 

Ifew  OrUant^  La.— Feb,  16,  18S6.  Freight-hand- 
lers strike  to  assist  strikers  on  Southern  Pi^ific  Bail- 
road. 

yiew  Fork  OUi/.—Jan.  2. 1886.  Enginoen  on  Ele- 
vated Bailroad  astk  for  reyinion  of  hours  of  work  and 
rates  of  pay. 

Jan.  4.  Trains  on  City  Hall  branch  and  on  Ninth 
and  Second  Avenue  lines  stopped  by  the  comnany. 

Jan.  6.  Bxulroad  commissioner  notifies  tne  com- 
pany that  fiulure  to  run  trains  will  forfeit  charter. 

Jan.  7.  Conference  between  P.  M.  Arthur  and 
railroad  officials. 

Jan.  8.  Strike  settled ;  company  yielding  to  all 
demands  of  the  engineers. 

IbH  Ru-hmond,  N,  c/.— Dec.  27.  1886.  General 
dissatis&ction  among  Knights  of  Labor  on  the  Bead- 
ing road  at  reduction  of  wages.  Switch  engineers 
and  firemen  strike. 

Dec.  28.    Settled  by  company  vieldine  to  demands. 

Pullman^  lU^—VLwij  4, 1886.  ^our  thousand  shop- 
men in  car-works  stnko  for  eight-hour  syfltcm. 

May  27.    Strike  collapses ;  men  return  to  work. 

Texat, — March  5. 1886.  General  strike  of  freij^ht- 
handlerson  railroaos  in  Texas  against  handling  freight 
consigned  to  or  from  the  Mallory  line. 

IToungHowny  Okio, — Sept.  8, 1886.  Yard  brakemen 
and  conductors  employed  on  Pittsburg  and  Western 
Bailroad  strike  for  increase  of  20  per  cent,  wages. 

Sept.  9.  Strike  ended ;  demands  conceded  by  the 
companies. 

Sept.  16.  Conductors  and  brakemen  on  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Bailroad  and  Ohio  and  Pitts- 
burg Railroad  strike  for  increase  of  tec  cents  per  day. 
Advance  granted  ofter  six  hours.  Strike  ended.  Em- 
ploy^ of^  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  strike  tbr  same 
cause. 

Nov.  22.  Strike  of  employ^  of  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  Boilway  Company  settled  by  company 
yielding  to  all  demands. 


St,  Louis.— }li%Y  5. 1886.  Mechanios  and  shopmen 
of  Mis»ouri-Paciflc  Bulrood  strike.  Nominal  caui*e, 
the  discluirge  of  one  union  man  ;  but  the  trouble  had 
been  growing  for  several  months. 

Ma^  6.  Engineers,  firemen,  brakemen,  ond  switch- 
men join  in  the  strike. 

May  10.  Hoxie  discharges  many  employes  who 
had  not  struck. 

May  17.  Knights  of  Labor  ask  for  conference,  but 
H.  M.  Hoxie,  Vice-President,  refuses  to  recognise 
Knights. 

May  21.  Powderlv  asks  for  interview  with  Hoxie, 
but  it  in  refu2<ed.  Govs.  Marmaduke,  of  Missouri, 
and  Martin,  of  Kansss,  act  as  mediators  between 
Hoxie  and  the  Knights.  Hoxie  proposes  a  settlement 
which  Knights  declare  meaningless,  and  accuse  Hoxie 
of  purpose^  exciting  trouble. 

May  22.  Switchmen  at  Kansas  City  and  vicinity 
join  in  the  strike. 

May  24.  Considerable  rioting  at  St  Louis.  Gov. 
Manuaduke  issues  proclamation. 

May  25.  Govs.  Hughes,  of  Arkansas,  and  Ireland, 
of  Texas,  issue  proclamations. 

May  26.  Yardmen  at  North  St  Louis  Wabash 
yards  go  out 

May  27.  Correspondence  between  Powderly  and 
Gould. 

May  28.  Powderlv,  McDowell,  and  Gould  have 
conference,  which  only  results  in  a  misunderstanding. 

May  80.  Hoxie  oflbrs  to  arbitrate  if  men  return  to 
work. 

April  1.  Strike  declared  off.  Hoxie  refuses  to 
arbitrate  with  Knights  of  Labor,  but  only  with  strik- 
en individually. 

April  6.    Stnke  renewed. 

April  26.  Five  hundred  men  in  Missouri  Car 
Foundry  Company  join  the  strike. 

May  1.  From  tms  date  the  strike  gradually  col- 
lapsed, men  going  back  to  work  on  compony^s  terms. 

This  strike,  probably  the  largest  which  %venf  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States,  extended  over  the  States 
of  Texas,  Louisiana^  Missouri,  Kansat*,  Arkansas,  and 
portions  of  some  neighboring  States. 

Btooklyn,  N.  F.— July  11,  1887.  Engineers  and 
firemen  of  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  Bxulroad  strike  ibr 
reinstatement  of  dischaiged  employ^.  Strike  settled 
in  a  few  days  by  mutual  concessions. 

CUvdand^  (M«o.— March  12.  1887.  Conducton, 
brakemen,  and  switchmen  of  the  Pennsylvania  ana 
Ohio  Bailroad  strike  for  higher  wages. 

June  14.    Considerable  noting. 

June  17.    Demands  granted. 

BunttvilU.  Ala.—A\Xft.  16, 1887.  Freight  conduct- 
ors on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Bauroad  strike 
for  more  pay. 

Mwitgomertj^  Ala.—%vpU  4,  18S7.  Brakemen  on 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Bailroad  strike  for  more 
pay. 

Readinq^  A.^July  19,  1887.  Eleven  hundred 
men  on  tne  Beading  Bailroad  coal-tndns  strike  for 
reinstatement  of  mscharged  employ^.  Demands 
granted  same  day. 

Pbrt  liichmond,  N.  /.—Dec.  28,  1887.  Freighl- 
himdlers  of  Beading  Bailroad  strike  against  scabd. 

Dec.  24, 1887.  General  strike  of  employes  of  the 
Beadinff  Bailroad  against  reduction  of  wages ;  60,000 
men  idle. 

K'auitsfAa.  TTw.— Sept  1, 1887.  Strike  of  switch- 
men on  the  w  isconsin  Central  Bailroad  for  more  pay. 

Sept.  7.    Strike  fails  and  is  declared  off. 

Youngttown^  Ohio.— Feb.  10^  1887.  Conductors, 
brakemen,  and  firemen  on  railroads  centering  at 
Youngstown  strike  for  more  pay. 

BlbGni-Weavmk— i\W  Fork  OUy.—July  19,  1886. 
Bibbon-weavers  nt  Samuel  Bernstein*s  factory  strike 
for  privilege  of  drinking  beer  during  working-hours. 

Julv  24.  Strike  ended  by  weavers  voluntarily  re- 
linquishing their  demand. 

fiNftn.— ^eur  Fork  Oity.—UAy  8,  1886.  Tin  and 
slate  roofers  strike  for  more  wages  and  eight  hours. 
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OinemnaUy  Ohic—iiBj  3,  1887.  five  hundred 
loofen  strike  for  more  wages. 

Bap^WtJiktn,— Brooklyn,  N,  K— March  16,  1886. 
Oirl»  at  Waterbuiy's  Sope-Walk  strike  against  re- 
daction of  20  per  cent,  in  waaes. 

March  29.  Strike  fiails  and  girls  return  on  employ- 
er's tenriR. 

Bnbbor^Woiksn.— JVVtr  Haven^Conn, — Aug.  18, 1886. 
fifty  ffirls  employed  in  the  Candee  Subber-Shop 
strike  for  better  ventilation. 

South  IVaminqham^  Maw, — Auff.  8,  1886.  Seven 
hundred  employes  in  the  Para  Rubber  Shoe  Company 
strike  for  rem;»tatement  of  union  man. 

Aug.  9.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  oonoessions. 

Alnwi,  OA«o.— April  18, 1887.  Bubber-tamcis  of 
the  Goodrich  Company  stnke  for  more  pay. 

'Bxf''Sfwm%^Pkiladslphia,-^}i\y  18, 1886.  Four 
hunc&ed  striking  ruf-weavers  return  to  work ;  they 
had  been  out  only  a  row  days. 

July  16, 1887.  Employ^  of  Arianna  Mills  strike 
ibr  dismissal  of  apprentices.  Strike  settled  by  mutual 
concessions. 

SftUon. — Ono^ffo^  I^.  T. — Au^.  9, 1886.  Sailors  pre- 
vent scabs  ftvm  working  on  shipboard. 

BaleameiL— JV'Wg  York  C«<^.— June  28^  1886.  Sales- 
men employed  by  Singer  Manufacturing  CompMiny 
(sewing-machines)  strike  for  inoroase  of  commissions 
on  sales. 

8alt-Worken.-iVa^re>iui,  /b.— April  17, 1887.  Em- 
ploy^ of  Pennsylvania  Salt  Company  strike  tor  more 

May  29.  Considerable  rioting.  Three  strikers 
wounded  by  armed  scabs. 

July  1.  Two  car-loads  of  imported  salt-workers 
arrive  but  refVise  to  work.  Strike  settled  by  mutual 
concessions. 

Batecn-Weawn.— i\^0to  Bedford^  ifow.— Sept.  9 
1886.  Weavers  at  Potomalui  Mills  strike  against 
heavy  fines  imposed  by  new  oveneer. 

Sept  11.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

Saw-Makan.— ra<x>fiy,  /b.— Oct.  8,  1886.  About 
1,200  emploT^  at  saw-works  strike. 

Sohool-GUlazau— J!M^(m.r-April  20.  1886.  Sixty 
pupils  of  South  Bostoo  public  school  strike  for  one 
single,  continuous  session.  They  adopt  picket-sys- 
tem. Dispersed  by  police,  they  obtain  flags  and  pa- 
rade through  tlie  streets. 

April  20^  1886.  Pupils  of  Frothingham  Grammar 
School  petition  for  sborter  hours.  Being  refused 
thcv  look  the  sohool-gatei«,  hide  keys,  and  adopt 
picKet-system. 

Brooklun,  N,  T.— March  18,  1886.  Pupils  of  St 
Anne's  Parochial  School  were  required  to  pay  10 
cents  weekly.  Being  economically  inclined  they  de- 
mand that  fee  to  be  reduced  to  5  cents,  and  on  refusal 
of  school  authorities  to  grant  the  reduction  the  pupils 
stav  away  fix)m  school.  The  police  and  parents  are 
called  upon,  and  strike  lasts  but  one  d»v. 

April  12, 1886.  Boys  at  Public  School  84  strike 
for  half-hour  recess  in  morning  session,  and  half- 
holiday  on  Friday.  Thev  adopt  a  picket  system,  and 
f prevent  scholars  approooning  sohobl-boase  until  po- 
ice  are  called  upon. 

Goshen^  y.  K— Oct.  19,  1888,  Scholars  of  Free 
Colored  School  strike  because  the  whole  of  the  morn- 
ing is  devoted  to  study. 

Trov,  N.  r.— April  12,  1886.  Boys  at  Public 
School,  Eleventh  Word,  strike  for  single  school-ses- 
sion from  8  to  12 ;  adopt  picket-system,  and  attack 
scholars  approaching  school- house.  Police  and  par- 
ent'* intervene,  and  strike  collapses. 

Shi{-Bid1d«n.— ^^A,  i/<$.>-Sept.  4, 1886.  New  Eng- 
land Ship-Building  Company  reduce  wages,  and  em- 
plo\*ds  refer  the  matter  to  Knight3  of  Labor,  and  strike. 

Oct.  4.  End  of  strike;  mutual  concessions.  Three 
hundred  men — ship-can^enters,  joiners,  blacksmiths, 
boiler-makers,  and  machinists— return  to  work. 

Detroit. — Aug.  12, 1886.  Ship-carpenters  strike  be- 
cause of  refi]aal  of  employers  to  recognize  Knights  of 
Labor. 


8Urt-]bkBn^JV;Rp  Bedford,  Jfow.— Nov.  9, 1886. 
Employ^  in  Denham*s  shirt-nictory  strike  to  prevent 
reduction  in  wages. 

Nmo  York  C»y.— Nov.  9,  1886.  Shirt-cutters  of 
Herman  &  Co.  strike  agaimst  the  employment  of 
boys. 

July  19, 1887.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  employ^ 
of  Davies  &  Co.  strike  against  reduction  of  wages. 

fSbouukBnc—Athcly  Mate.— Aug.  2,  18S6.  Shoe- 
manufacturers  employinfr  about  500  hand^K  give  notice 
that  all  employes  must  si^  notice  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  any  labor  association. 

Aug.  80.  Strike  of  about  500  hands  at  Lee's  Fac- 
tory upon  demand  that  they  resign  from  Knights  of 
Labor. 

Brockton,  ifoM.— July  81,  1866.  Employes  of  J. 
B.  Reynolds  strike  for  dismissal  of  non-union  man. 
The  Manufacturers'  Union  voted  to  shut  down  their 
&ctories,  42  in  number,  until  trouble  is  settied. 

Mw  York  C%.— March  20,  1886.  Strike  at  and 
bovcott  of  Pingree  A  Smith's  shoe-factory  settled. 
It  nad  lasted  alx>ut  a  year.  Employers  yielded  to  all 
demands,  and  discharged  all  non-union  men. 

Sept.' 7, 1886. — Three  hundred  employes  of  Hanaa 
A  Co.  strike  for  increased  wages. 

Sept  9.    Strike  off;  strikers  return  on  old  rates. 

PUUfifld,  Man,—^v\y  28, 1886.  Lasters  emploved 
at  Cheshire  Shoe-shop  strike  tbr  reinstatement  of  dis- 
charged union  man. 

PUttiburg,  ib.^Dec.  6, 1886.  About  600  employ^ 
of  Breed's  shoe-factory  strike  for  increased  wages. 

B>H  Jtrtie,  N,  F.—July  20, 1886.  Lasters  and  fin- 
ishers in  Buckley  Shoe  factory  strike  against  pro- 
posed reduotion  in  wages. 

BoehMter^  N,  F.— Sent  1,  1886.  Strike  of  hands 
in  factonr  of  Williams  db  Hoy  t  for  higher  wa^. 

Sept.  10.    Strike  settled  by  mutuafconoessions. 

Nov.  2, 1887.  Two  hundred  shoe-cutters  strike  for 
more  pay.    Demands  granted  same  da^. 

Skowkeffan,^e,—Dec  10, 1886.  Knights  of  Labor 
employed  by  Keene  Brothers  strike  for  discharge  of 
non-union  men. 

Stauqkton,  ifa«.— July  80,  1886.  Hand-«cwen 
strike  for  advance  of  wages. 

Worceiter,  Mate, — Jan.  25,  1886.  Shoemakers  at 
Worcester  strike  for  higher  wages.  A  oonferenoe 
between  emplo^^ers  and  a  committee  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  resulted  in  the  compromise  offiered  by  the  for- 
mer being  rejected  by  the  latter.  On  Feb  8  the  em- 
ploycns  yielded  to  all  the  demands,  and  employes  re- 
turned to  work. 

Feb.  2.  Strike  of  employ^  of  20  factories  against 
attempt  of  manufacturers  to  break  the  labor-unions. 

June  20.  Strike  declared  ofll  Men  return  to  woric 
on  employers'  terms. 

Beverley,  Mate. — July  16,  1887.  General  strike 
against  reauction  of  wage:*. 

Dover,  N.  ZT.— Feb,  10,  1887.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty  employes  strike  for  reinstatement  of  di»- 
char^ed  employ^. 

PhUadei^ia.—Ott.  5,  1887.    Five  thousand  em- 
loy6s  locked  out  to  anticipate  strike  for  more  wages, 
lov.  14.     Employ&i  return  to  work,  on  former 
wages. 

St.  Louie,  Jf0.— June  18,  1887.  Employes  of  St 
Louis  Shoe  Company  strike  against  scab  labor. 

ffilk-Dven.— i\i^M>n,  N,  J!— April  12,  1866.  Dy- 
ers in  silk-mills  strike  for  a  new  schedule  of  wages. 

April  28.    Strike  settled  bv  mutual  concessions. 

Olk-Weavai.— /)z<«non,  iV:V.— Jan  25.1887.  Silk- 
weavers  strike  for  more  pav. 

March  20.    Strike  settled  by  arbitration. 

PhUUpeburff,  JV.  t/1— Jan.  6,  1887.  General  strike 
for  more  pn  v. 

8ilv«niiiithB.~-A«2i'  York  Of^y.  — April  21,  1887. 
General  strike  for  reduction  of  number  of  apprentices. 

June  16.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

Bteam-Workan.— AVtr  York  6¥^.— March  2.  1886. 
Employ^  of  New  York  Steam  Company  strike  be- 
cause of  discharge  of  union  men. 
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ICarch  8.  Coal-handlers  reftue  to  handle  ooal  for 
Steam  Company ;  police  called  upon  for  protection. 

March  5.    Carts  carrying;  ooal  are  npaet  by  atriicen. 

March  8.  Conference  b^ween  Steam  Company  and 
committee  of  ftrikers,  but  no  result  reached. 

March  10.  Steamboat  men  refuse  to  remove  Steam 
Company's  aahes. 

March  16.  Strikers  defeated,  non-union  men  hav- 
ing filled  their  places. 

%Umb4htkn^  Washington.  D.  C— May  8,  1886. 
Stone-outten  strike  for  eight-nour  system. 

CAmo^o.— Dec  19, 1887.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  stone-outters  strike  for  more  pay. 

Pkilad4lDhia,—UtLy  M,ISS7.  Three  hundred  stone- 
outters  strike  sgainst  scab  labor. 

iV<rt0  /«rwy.— May  8, 1887.  Qeneral  strike  by  the 
stone-cutters  of  the  State  for  more  pay. 

Btona-Bahbsn.— JVhiF  Fart  OUy.^^QtspL  26,  1886. 
About  500  Htone-rubbers  strike  for  dischai|;e  of  a  non- 
union man. 

8ton-Mfln.—Broo%A.— April  16, 1886.  Over  2,000 
Btore-mcn  on  the  watei^fh>nt  strike  for  increased  pay. 

April  29.  Strike  ended.  Warehousemen  having 
yielded  all  that  strikers  demanded. 

Btoff^-Worhttfc  PAOffi^pA^a.— Sept  18, 1886.  Con- 
ferenoo  between  Knights  of  Labor  and  Stove  Manu- 
ftctureni*  Union.  Knights  demand  10  per  cent,  advance 
in  wages.  That  being  refhmd,  they  demand  5  per 
cent,  luivanoe ;  refiised.    Strike. 

Oct  86, 1886.  Stove-worken  return  to  work,  after 
five  weeks'  strike,  on  terms  of  employers. 

PUUburg,  /li.— Sept.  9,  1886.  General  strike  of 
about  8.000  stove-molders  for  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

BtcuUng,  ill.— Au^.  19,  1886.  Strike  of  several 
hundred  molders  at  Mt  Penn  Stove- Works  settled, 
after  duration  of  some  months,  by  strikers  returning 
to  work  voluntarily. 

7V0y,  y.  K— Feb.  16, 1886.  About  8,000  molders 
in  stove-factories  strike  for  more  wages. 

Juno  81.  Stove-molders  return  to  work,  their  de- 
mands being  granted. 

St.  Louts,  ITo.— April  11,  1887.  Five  thousand 
stove-molders  strike  because  required  to  cast  patterns 
for  a  shop  at  which  there  is  a  strike.  The  strike  be- 
comes general  throughout  the  oountr^. 

April  18.  The  strike  spreads  to  Pittsburg,  Sharon, 
Lomsville,  Cincinnati,  and  Akron. 

April  86.  The  strike  extends  to  Osweiro,  Syncuse, 
Albany,  Troy^  Peekskill,  Lancaster,  Beading,  Wilkea- 
barre,  and  Pniladelphia. 

J une  1.  Nearly  all  shops  outside  of  St  Louis  refuse 
patterns  firom  St.  Louis,  and  men  return  to  work. 

Sept.  6.    Strike  settled  on  mutual  concessions. 

Bngai^Baflneiii— .ShMib/yn,  iV:  r.— April  16,  1886. 
Havenneyer  A  Elder  warn  their  employ^  not  to  join 
Knights  of  Labor. 

April  80.  Committee  of  Knights  present  list  of 
grievances,  and  demand  25  per  cent,  increase  of  pay 
and  ten  hours  a  day.  Employers  refuse  to  recognise 
KnifrhtK. 

April  81.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  men  go  on 
strike. 

April  88.  Considerable  rioting  and  some  bloodshed. 
Police  and  rioters  both  injured. 

May  8.  Employers  make  some  small  concessions, 
and  strikers  begin  to  return.  Strike  gradually  ool- 
lapees. 

LouUiana* — Oct  6, 1887.  General  strike  through- 
out the  State  for  more  pay. 

Nov.  83.    Fatal  rioting.    Twelve  men  shot 

T§Oaa,^Newarkj  y,  /-- Sept  4, 1 886.  Cutters  and 
trimmers  strike  to  assist  strikers  in  New  York  dtv. 

yew  York  {^y.— April  16,  1386.  Cutters  and 
trimmers  employed  by  Cavanagh,  Sandford  &  Co.  go 
on  strike. 

April  88.  Forty-seven  of  the  strikers  are  indicted 
for  conspiracy. 

May  18.  Three  hundred  journeymen  td  ors  strike 
for  ten  hours  on  five  days  and  nine  hours  on  the  sixth. 

May  84.     Strike  extends  to  all  the  shops  of  the 


Contractor  Tailors*  Asaodation,  affecting  about  8,000 
employes. 

May  87.  Conference  between  boasea  and  journey- 
men. 

June  18.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

Aug.  85,  1886.  General  strike  of  union  cutters  to 
compel  masters  to  employ  no  non-union  men,  and  to 
take  only  such  apprentices  as  union  allows. 

Sept  7, 1886.  Arbitration  committee  of  Knights 
offer  to  send  men  back  to  work  if  scaba  are  dischaiged. 
Employers  refuae. 

Sept.  9.    Men  return  on  employers'  terroa. 

Philadelphia.— May  10, 1886.  One  thousand  cut- 
ters and  trunmen  strike  for  the  adoption  of  eight-hour 
system. 

Feb.  6, 1887.  Ten  thousand  tailors  employed  by 
members  of  the  Clothing  Exchange  are  lookea  out  to 
anticipate  strike. 

BCay  88.    Men  return  to  work  on  their  own  terma. 

Ttamn,— Salem  and  Pnbodif,  ifasf.— July  U,  1886. 
Oenersl  strike  for  day  of  ten  hours. 

Aug.  6.    Conaidersble  rioting. 

Aug.  9.    Police  from  other  towns  placed  on  guard. 

Aug.  11.    Considerable  rioting.    . 

Aug.  18.  One  tanner  yields  to  demands  of  the 
strikers  but  resumes  his  former  opposition  next  day. 

Nov.  85.  Considerable  rioting.  Several  scab  tan- 
ners beaten  and  one  striker  shot    Strike  declared  off. 

IF(o6tim,  Jtfiui.— Sept.  9, 1886.  Employes  in  Dun- 
can's Leather  Factory  strike  against  increase  in  day's 
work. 

Newark,  N,  J, — Jan.  7, 1887.  Employes  at  New- 
ark strike  for  revisal  of  wases  schedule. 

Auff.  10,  1887.  Gcneru  strike  for  recognition  of 
the  Union.  , 

Sept  7.    Strike  settled  by  mntual  concessions. 

Tsisgninh-Opsratfltfc— Omqjta,  JV«6.— July  18,  1886. 
Telegraph-operators  strike  for  increase  of  wages. 

Tecra-Cbtta  Maken.— JV«f9  Brunswick,  N,  •/.— Aug. 
19, 1886.  Strike  of  employes  of  Perth  Amboy  Terrsp 
Cotta  Works  to  secure  reinstatement  of  discharged 
union  man.    Settled :  employers  yield. 

Thumithi.— ifam^W>,  7»an.— Sept.  10, 1886.  Jour- 
neymen tinkers  strike  for  reoognition  of  rules  of 
tnides-union. 

Sept.  18.    Bosses  yield.    Strike  ended. 

Toj-Makan.~CA<<»m>.— April  80,  1886.  Employ^ 
of  St  Nicholas  Toy  Company  strike  for  eight  hours. 

Tibe-MakBa.—C^i(»^-— April  80, 1886.  Employes 
of  Crane  Brothers  stride  for  aight-hour  system — 1,100 
men  afliscted. 

HarriAurg,  /b.— July  80,  1886.  Strike  of  em- 
ployes of  American  Iron  Tube  Company  declared  off— 
strikers  being  defeated. 

MeKesspoH,  /b.— March  18,  1886.  Strike  by  em- 
ployes of  one  department  for  an  advance  ot  fifteen  per 
cent  of  wages. 

March  80.    Extended  to  all  employes— about  4,000. 

MiddUtown,  /b.— July  81,  1886.  Five  hundred 
employes  of  American  Tube  and  Iron  Company  atrike 
for  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  18S8  and  for  reinatate- 
ment  of  two  discnaiged  union  men. 

MiUviUe,  N,  ./.—Aug.  8, 1886.  Employes  of  R.  D. 
Wood's  foundry  strike  for  reduction  in  piece-work. , 

Aug.  18.  Employers  offer  to  make  reduction  if 
men  will  leave  Knignts  of  Labor ;  offer  reftised. 

Youngstown,  O.— April  17, 1887.  Three  hundred 
workmen  in  American  Tube  Company  strike  for  re- 
instatement of  discharged  employ^. 

Wlfs-Workan.— Aonra/ii,  (^nn.— April  86,  1886. 
Wire-workeiB  strike  for  aavancc  in  wages. 

Mav  80.    Strikers  return  on  employers'  terms. 

Wool-Wodnn.— Zotfwri/^,  ITy.— July  87,  1887. 
Strike  for  more  ray. 

Sept  87.  Stnkers  return  to  work  on  employ  en' 
terms. 

Marlboro,  Jfosf.— April  81^  1887.  Five  hundred 
employes  of  Chapin  &  Co.  stnko  for  shorter  hourw. 

Hdadslphia,  /^.-<Sept.  4, 1887.  Employes  of  Star 
Milla  strike  for  more  pay. 
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SWEDEN  jlKD  NORWAT,  two  kingdoms  in  the  cial  administration,  and  10,820,700  for  the  pnb- 

north  of  Europe  possessing  separate  oonstitn-  •  lie  debt.    Ilie  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  amounted 

tions,  but  united  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign  to  245,808,228  kronor. 

by  the  act  of  union  promulgated  in  1814.    The  Tbeirayi — The  Swedish  military  system  is 

King  of  both  countries  is  Oscar  11,  born  Jan.  an  antiquated  one  that  was  established    by 

21,  1829,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  Oarl  XV,  Gbarles  XI.     The  soldiers  are  supported  by 

Sept.  18,  1872.    The  common  affairs  are  de-  the  land-owners,  who  furnish  them  with  cot- 

cided  upon  by  a  Council  of  State  composed  of  tages  and  allotments  of  land.    There  are  also 

Swedes  and  Norwegians.  enlisted  troops,  constituting  the  guards,  the 

SwKDBN. — ^The  fundamental  laws  are  the  law  engineers,  and  the  artillery,  and  the  German 
on  the  form  of  government  of  June  6,  1809,  conscription  system  has  been  introduced  to 
the  law  on  national  representation  of  June  22,  some  extent.  A  thorough  military  reorgani- 
1866,  the  law  of  succession,  enacted  Sept.  26,  zation,  substituting  motlern  conscription  for 
1810,  and  the  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  the  old  and  ineffective  militia  system,  has  been 
of  July  16,  1812.  The  national  Parliament  or  under  discussiou  for  twenty  years.  In  1886  a 
Diet  consists  of  two  elective  Chambers.  The  further  step  was  taken  in  this  direction,  the 
first  Chamber  has  142  members,  who  are  elect-  land-owners  obtaining  a  remission  of  80  per 
ed  by  25  provincial  bodies  and  the  municipali-  cent,  oftheir  military  taxes.  The  burden  resting 
ties  of  Stockholm,  GOteborg,  Malm6.  and  Norr-  on  the  farming  class  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
kdping.  The  second  Chamber  consists  of  214  delta  or  distributive  military  system  was  reek- 
members,  of  whom  69  are  elected  by  the  towns  oned  at  10,000,000  kronor  per  annum,  but  of 
and  145  by  the  rural  districts  by  limited  suf-  thisd,000,OOOkronor  were  removed  by  the  mili- 
frage.  The  ministry  consists  of  seven  mem-  tary  law  of  1885,  which  made  the  annual  periods 
bers  with  portfolios  and  three  with  a  consnlta-  of  drill  considerably  longer.  The  Agrarian  party 
tive  voice,  and  is  composed  as  follows:  Oscar  is  strongly  opposed  to  reorganization  on  the 
R.  Themptander,  Minister  of  State,  appointed  plan  of  universal  obligatory  service  unless  the 
May  16, 1884 ;  Count  Albert  Carl  August  Lars  farmers  are  entirely  relieved  of  their  excep- 
Ehrensvard,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ap-  tional  military  taxes.  The  enrolled  troops  in 
pointed  Sept.  25,  1885;  Nils  Henrik  Vult  von  1887  numbered  9,874  and  the  indelta  or  can- 
oteyern,  Minister  of  Justice;  Baron  Carl  Gus-  toned  troops  27,198.  exclusive  of  officers.  The 
taf  von  Otter,  Minister  of  Marine ;  Major-Gen-  total  strength  of  the  Swedish  army  was  re- 
eral  Baron  G.  0.  de  Peyron,  Minister  of  War,  ported  as  174,440,  consisting  of  40,146  troops 
appointed  Oct.  4,  1887 ;  Julius  Edvard  von  of  the  line  and  184,294  conscription  troops. 
Krnsenstjerna,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Baron  The  NtTy* — The  navy,  as  well  as  the  army, 
Claes  Gustaf  Adolf  Tamm,  Minister  of  Finance,  has  hitherto  been  organized  largely  on  the  in- 
appointed  Nov.  80,  1886;  Carl  Gustaf  Ham-  delta  system.  In  1887  the  Diet  agreed  to  the 
marskjold,  Minister  of  Education  and  Eoclesi-  total  abolition  of  the  indelta  in  the  navy, 
astical  Affairs;  Johan  Henrik  Lov6n;  Johnn  which  pressed  severely  upon  the  land-owners 
0.  Emil  Richert.  on  the  coast,  and  furnished  7,000  badly-trained 

ina  and  PvpilatieB. — The  area  of  the  kingdom  sailors,  who  by  no  means  supplied  the  actual 

is  450.574  square  kilometres.    The  population  need  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  capable  men.    The 

on  Dec.  81,  1886,  was  computed  at  4,717,189  navy  will   henceforth    be  manned   by  1,100 

persons,  of  whom  2,290,840  were  males  and  men  who  remain  permanently  in  the  service, 

2,426,849  female:^.    The  number  of  marriages  and  2,900  who  are  enlisted  for  eight  years,  and 

in  1885  was  80,911;  births,  141,316;  deaths,  are  required  to  serve  three  years  and  five 

86,789 ;  excess  of  births,  54.527.     The  number  months  under  the  flag.    The  effective  strength 

of  emigrants  in  1885  was  28,493,  against  23,-  of  the  crews  under  the  new  organization  is 

660  in  1884,  31,605  in  1888,  50,178  in  1882,  2,550  men  in  summer  and  2,187  in  winter, 

and  45,992  in  1881.    The  population  of  the  while  in  case  of  war  1,450  trained  furloughed 

chief  cities  in  1886  was  as  follows:  Stockholm,  men  can  be  called  out  to  increase  the  person- 

228,063 ;  ^  Goteborg,  92,805 ;   Malmd,  45,346 ;  nel  to  4,000.    The  Minister  of  Marine  in  1876 

Norrkdping,  28,998.  asked  for  a  credit  of  55,000,000  kronor,  to  be 

Fliuuices. — The  budget  for  1888  makes  the  expended  in  twelve  years  in  the  creation  of  an 

total  ordinary  receipts  18.954,000  kronor,  the  iron-clad  fleet.    The  proposition  was  r^ected, 

surplus  from  previous  budgets  8,493,000  kro-  and  he  has  since  sought  to  build  up  a  navy 

nor,  extraordinary  receipts,  comprising  the  re-  with  whatever  means  the  Diet  would  grant 

ceipts  from  customs,  the  post-office,  stamps,  from  time  to  time.    In  1887  the  lower  Cham- 

Fpirit-tax,  sugar-tax,  and  income-tax,  55,700,-  ber  refused  to  vote  8,000,000  kronor  for  an 

000  kronor,  the  surplus  from  the  postal  re-  iron-clad,  yet  in  the  npper  Chamber  the  bill 

ceipts  300,000  kronor,  and  the  net  receipts  passed  with  a  majority  sufficient  to  carry  it 

from  the  Bank  of  Sweden  1,250,000  kronor,  through  in  joint  session, 

giving    a   total    sum    of    84,697,000    kronor.  The  navy  in  1887  contained  1  small  turret- 

The  total  expenditures  are  estimated  at  the  ship,  4  monitors,  10  iron-clad  gun-boats,  17 

same  figure,  the  chief  items  being  19,685,500  torpedo-boats,  and  31  unarmored  steamers, 

kronor  for  the  army,  11,129,994  kronor  for  ciNBiBeffce«^-The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 

public  instruction,  14,412,600  kronor  for  finan-  1885  was  340,003,000  kronor,  equivalent  to 
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$91,800,000;   the  valne  of  the  exports,  246,-  lower  Chamber  the  Free-Traders  lost  so  many 

271,000  kroDor,eqQiva]ent  to  $66,492,000.    Of  seats  that  on  a  joint  vote  the  Government 

tbe  imports  100,718,000   kronor  came  from  coald  count  on  a  migority  of  ten  votes  only. 

Germany,  84,650,000  kronor  from  Great  Brit-  The  twenty-two  members  for  Stockholm,  who 

ain,  50,470.000  kronor  from  Denmark,  29,870,-  supported  the  Government  on  the  tariff  ques- 

000  kronor  from  Russia,  and  28,786,000  kronor  tion,  stood  in  danger  of  losing  their  seats,  as 

from  Norway.    Of  the  total  value  of  the  ex-  their  election  was  annulled  by  the  civic  au- 

ports  121,790.000  kronor  went  to  Great  Brit-  thorities,  and  the  matter  had  to  be  decided  by 

ain,  80,856,000  kronor  to  Denmark,  24,479,000  the  supreme  court. 

kronor  to  France,  19,122,000  kronor  to  Ger-  Nobwat.— The  Gmndlov,  or  Constitution, 

many,  and  10,811,000  kronor  to  Norway.    The  adopted  Nov.  4,  1814,  and  inodiHcd  by  various 

imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  amendments,  the  last  of  which  was  passed 

8,&4i,000  kronor  and  the  exports  to  the  United  in  1884,  vests  the  legislative  authority  in  tbe 

^tates  at  822,000  kronor.    The  principal  im-  Storthing,  or  Great  Court,  over  the  acts  of 

ports  are  textile  manufactures,  grain  and  flour,  which  the  King  possesses  a  limited  right  of 

sugar,   coffee,   coal,   and    metal  goods.     The  veto.    The  Storthing  contains  114  members, 

principal  article  of  exports  is  timber,  the  export  two  thirds  of  whom  represent  rural  districts, 

amounting  to  108,452.000  kronor  in  1884,  after  and  the  other  third  towns.     One  fourth  of  the 

which  come  iron,  live  animals  and  animal  food,  members  separate  from  the  others  to  form  the 

and  grain.  Lagthing,  which  passes  upon  laws  that  have 

NavlgatlM. — The  number  of  vessels  entered  originated  in  the  larger  Chamber,  called  the 
at  the  ports  of  Sweden  in  1885  was  28,761,  of  Odelsthing.  When  the  two  houses  do  not 
4,586,000  tons.  Of  these,  14,256,  of  1,658,000  agree,  the  matter  is  decided  by  a  joint  vote, 
tons,  were  Swedish  ;  2,276,  of  651,000  tons,  The  ministry  is  composed  of  two  Ministers  of 
Norwegian ;  and  12,229,  of  2,882,000  tons,  State,  one  of  whom  resides  at  Stockholm,  and 
foreign  vessels.  The  number  of  steamers  en-  seven  councilors,  two  of  whom  f^ojouro  at  the 
tered  was  11,174,  tonnage  2,917,000.  The  Swedish  capital,  alternating  every  year.  Since 
total  number  of  clearances  was  26,890,  ton-  July,  1884,  the  ministers  and  councilors  of 
nage  4,481,000.  The  vessels  entered  with  car-  state  are  required  to  answer  interpellations  in 
goes  numbered  11,782,  of  2,278,000  tons;  the  Storthing  and  may  take  part  in  lis  pro- 
cleared,  18,985,  of  8,894,000  tons.  ceedings.      The  present  ministry,  constituted 

The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  num-  June  26,  1884,  is  composed  as  follows:  Minis- 

bered  8.168  sailing-vessels,  of  486.487  tons,  and  ter  of   State  residing  at  Christiania,  Johan 

698  steam  vessels,  of  109,566  tons.  Sverdrup ;    Education  and  Ecclesiastical  Af- 

Railrtads.— The  length  of  railroads  open  to  fairs,  Elias  Hlix;  Justice  and  Police,  Hans 
traffic  at  the  close  of  1886  was  7,277  kilo-  Georg  Jakob  Stang;  Revision  of  Public  Ac- 
metres,  of  which  2,469  kilometres  belonged  to  counts,  Jakob  Liv  Rested  Sverdrup;  Interior, 
the  state  and  4,808  kilometres  to  companies.  Sofus  Anton  Birger  Arctander ;  Customs  and 

1%e  Pist-Ofllee* — The  number  of  letters  and  Finance,  Bard  Madsen  Hauegland;  Public 
post-cards  forwarded  in  1886  was  60,007,068 ;  Works,  Birger  Kildal ;  Minister  of  State  re- 
circulars  and  printed  matter,  6,272,895;  news-  siding  at  Stockholm,  Ole  Richter;  Councilors 
papers,  86,486,449.  The  receipts  were  6.018,-  of  State  at  Stockholm,  Hans  Rasmus  Astrup, 
G41. kronor.  and  the  expenses  6, 758,062  kronor.  appointed  Aug.  8,  1885;  and  Aimar  August 

TdcgraplM. — ^The  length  of  the  state  tele-  S6renssen.  The  Department  of  National  De- 
graph  lines  in  1886  was  8,512  kilometres ;  fense  is  presided  over  by  Johan  Sverdrup,  the 
length  of   wires,   21,851    kilometres.     There  Prime  Minister. 

were  transmitted  660,764  internal.  448,664  in-  Area  and  PvpilatiM.— Tlie  area  of  Norway  is 

temational,  and    162,314    transit  dispatches.  825,422  square  kilometres.     The  population  at 

The  receipts  were  1,246,628  kronor  and  the  the  last  decennial  census,  taken  in  1875,  was 

expenditures  1,242,545  kronor.  1,806,900,  divided    into    876,762    males  and 

PiMtlcs   and    Lcgisladra.  —  The   Thempander  980,188  females.    The  population  at  the  end 

ministry  has  received    its    principal  support  of    1880    was    estimated  at   1,918,000.    The 

from  the  Farmer  party;  yet  it  resisted  a  de-  number  of  marriages  in  1885   was    13,024; 

mand  for  a  duty  on  grain,  and,  when  it  was  de-  births,  61,062 ;  deaths,  82,111 ;  excess  of  births, 

feat«d  by  a  vote  of  111  to  101  in  the  lower  28,941.    The  number  of  emigrants  in  1886  was 

Chamber  on   this  question,   it  dissolved  the  15,158,  as  compared  with  18,981  in  1885,  14,- 

Ohamber  on  March  6,  1887.     In  the  newly-  776  in  1884,  22,167  in  1883,  28,804  in  1882, 

elected  Chamber  there  was  a  large  majority  25,976  in  1881,  20,212  in  1880,  7,608  in  1879, 

against  protection.     The  position  of  tbe  minis-  4,868  in  1878,  8,206  in  1877,  and  4,855  in 

try,  however,  was  precarious,  because  it  had  1876.     The  population  of  Christiania  in  1885 

broken  with  the  party  with  which  it  vfSA  in  a  was  128,802.     Bergen,  the  next  largest  city, 

large  measure  identified.     The  result  of  the  had  46,552  inhabitants, 

regular  elections,  which  took  plare  in  the  an-  Fluiccs. — The  receipts  of  the  Government 

tnmn,  'rendered  the  position  of  the  ministry  for  the  year  ended  June  80, 1885,  were  48,640,- 

more  insecnre.    In  the  first  Chamber  the  Pro-  800  kronor,  of  which  20,117,500  kronor  were 

tectionistd  obtained  the  majority,  and  in  the  derived   from  customs,  and  6,000,200  kronor 
VOL.  xxvii.— 48  A 
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from  railroads.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  sisting  on  a  compromise  measure  giving  to  Nor- 
42,500,300  kronor.  The  budget  for  the  year  way  more  of  a  voice  and  more  represeutation 
1886-^87  estimated  the  revenue  at  48,460,000  in  the  common  diplomacy  of  the  two  kinf?- 
krouor,  and  the  expenditure  at  an  equal  amount,  doms,  he  offended  the  governing  circles  in 
The  national  debt,  which  was  contracted  for  Stockholm.  The  defection  of  Democratic  mem- 
the  construction  of  public  works,  chiefly  rail-  hers  of  the  Storthing  was  made  up  by  the  ad- 
roads,  amounted,  on  cTune  80, 1886,  to  105,829,-  herence  of  the  Conservatives,  who  supported 
500  kronor,  while  the  value  of  the  ruilroadg  Sverdrup  in  order  to  avert  a  more  radical  ri- 
and  other  assets  was  189,019,600  kronor.  gime  under  Judge  Qvaui  and  Prof.  Sars.     The 

Tlie  ArBy* — ^The  troops  of  the  line  number  rejection  of  an  ecclesiastical  bill  that  was  pre- 

750  officers  and  18,000  soldiers,  which  number  sented  by  Jakob  Sverdrup,  while  he  was  Min- 

mnstnotbe  exceeded  even  in  time  of  war  with-  ister  of  Worship,  brought  on  a  protracted  Cabi- 

out  the  consent  of  the  Storthing.    The  land-  net  crisis.    The  opponents  of  the  Prime  Minis- 

veem  and  landstorm  are  democratic  organiza-  ter  demanded  the  resignation  of  his  nephew, 

tions,  which  can  only  be  called  on  for  the  de-  but  Sverdrup  declared  that  the  question  was 

fense  of  the  country.  not  of  a  nature  to  require  the  retirement  of  the 

The  Navy. — ^The  fleet  in  July,  1887,  consisted  defeated  minister,  and  that  the  whole  Cabinet 

of  4  monitors,  42  other  steamers,  and  50  sailing-  would  retire  if  the  matter  were  pressed  to  an 

vessels.  issue,  and  his  view  should  not  be  sustained. 

CoMiMite* — The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  Besides  his  nephew,  only  Councilors  Haug- 

1886  was  185.169,000  kronor,  equivalent  to  land  and  Stang  among  the  members  of  the 

$86,495,000;  tne  value  of  the  exports,  102,844,-  Cabinet  supported  the  Premier  on  this  ques- 

000  kronor,  equivident  to  $27,567,000.    Of  the  tion.    The  members  who  held  the  opposite 

imports  88,089.000  kronor  came  from  Germany,  view  were  not  entirely  true  to  the  principle  of 

84,472,000  kronor  from    Great    Britain,  16,-  parliamentarism  which  they  championed,  be- 

691,000  kronor  from  Sweden,  and  11,983,000  cause  Councilor  Blix,  the  actual  chief  of  the 

kronor  from  Russia.    Of  the  exports,  84,021,-  Department  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  who  be- 

000  kronor  went  to  Great  Britain,  14,255,000  longed  to  the  opposition  clique  in  the  Cabinet, 

kronor  to  Sweden,  and  12,818,000  kronor  to  was  as  fully  committed  to  the  r^ected  project 

Germimy.      The    imports    from    the  United  of  church   reform  as   Jakob  Sverdrup.    The 

States  were  valued  at  5,950,000  kronor,  and  question  of  diplomatic  administration  was  set- 

the  exports  to  the  United  States  at  540,000  tied  by  an  agreement  that  foreign  affairs  should 

kronor.  be  brought  before  a  council  composed  of  Swed- 

NavlgaflMk — The  number  of  vessels  entered  ish  and  Norwegian  representatives,  in  which 

at  Norwegian  ports  in  1885  was  11,049  of  the  King  should  be  the  presiding  officer,  and 

2,359,600  tons,  of  which  5,782  of  1,884,160  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister  should  have  the 

tons  had  cargoes.    The  number  cleared  was  initiative.    This  was  far  from  satisfactory  to 

11,911,  of  2,878,149  tons,  of  which  10,462,  of  the  Norwegian  Democrats,  who  insisted  on 

1,883,575  tons,  were  with  cargoes.    The  num-  Sverdrup's  original  demands.  In  the  Storthing 

her  entered  that  carried  the  Norwegian  flag  a  resolution  was  offered  by  Qvam  in  favor  of 

was  6,887,    of    757,271    tons ;    the  number  the  creation  of  a  separate  Norwegian  Ministry 

cleared,  6,408,  of  1,524,003  tons.  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  proposition  which  has  been 

The  mercantile  marine,  in  the  beginning  of  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party  in  its  pro- 

1886,   comprised  7,664  vessels,   of  1,563,020  gramme  for  the  elections  of  1888.    The  ques- 

tons,  employing  58,624  men.    The  steam-ves-  tion  of  the  viceroyalty  has  been  brought  for- 

sels  numbered  510,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  ward  by  Bidmstjerne  Bjdmson  and  other  up- 

114,108  tons.  holders  of  the  parity  of  Norway.    The  articles 

RallTMub,  PMlB,  and  Tetegrtplis. — The  length  of  of  union  provide  that  a  viceroy  of  Norway  shall 

the  railroad  lines  in  operation  in  1887  was  be  appointed,  who  must  be  a  Swede.    This 

1,562  kilometres.  dignity  has  been  uniformly  conferred  on  either 

The  post-office  in  1886  forwarded  20,776,622  the  crown  prince  or  his  eldest  son.    The  Nor- 

letters  and  20,718,555  newspapers.     The  re-  wegians  now   complain  that  the  office  is  a 

ceipts  were 2,258,936  kronor;  expenses,  2,810,-  badge  of  subjection,  and  that  it  should  either 

263  kronor.  be  abolished  or  filled  by  a  Norwegian. 

The  state  telegraph  lines  at  the  close  of  1886  SWITZERLAND,  a  federal  republic  in  central 

had  a  total  length  of  7,487  kilometres,  with  Europe.    The  legislative  authority  of  the  con- 

18,983  kilometres  of  wires.    The  number  of  in-  federacy  is  vested  in  the  State  Council,  in  which 

temal  dispatches  was  479,091,  and  the  total  each  of  the  twenty-two  cantons  is  represent*^ 

number  of  dispatches  850,959.    The  receipts  by  two  members,  and  the  National  Council, 

were  888,155  kronor,  and  the  expenses  1,062,-  chosen  by  direct  suffrage  in  the  proportion  of 

238  kronor.    The  railroad  companies  possessed  one  member  to  every  20,000  inhabitants.    The 

1,588  kilometres  of  lines,  and  2,581  kilometres  executive  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the 

of  wires.  Federal  Council.    The  members  of  this  body, 

fliliristerlal  Crisis.— The  Democratic  Prime  Min-  elected  on  Deo.  16, 1886,  are  as  follow :  Numa 

ister,  Sverdrup,  has  not  satisfied  by  his  course  Droz,  President  for  1887 ;  W.  F.  Ilertenstein, 

a  great  section  of  his  party,  although,  by  in-.  Vice- President  for  1887  and  President  for  1888; 
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Dr.  A.  Schenck;  Dr.  E.  Welti;  L.  Ruchonnet;  receipts  in  1885  were  78.787,412  francs  and 

Dr.  Adolph  Deacber ;  B.  Hammer.  the  expenses  of  operation  89,677,625  francs. 

Area  and  Pepilattoii. — The  area  of  Switzerland  Tke  Pifl-Oflkft — The  namber  of  letters  and 

is  41,346  square  kilometres.    The  population  post-cards  forwarded  in  1886  was  68,881,144, 

in  1880  was  2,846,102,  comprising  1,894,626  not  inclnding  31,477,066  international  letters; 

males  and  1,451,476  females.    The  number  of  the  number  of  Journals,  63,216,802. 

marriages  in  1886  was  20,080,  against  20,105  Tetegraphfc    The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in 

in  1885 ;  the  number  of  births,  84,142,  against  1886  was  7,026  kilometres ;  the  length  of  wires, 

88,579 ;  the  number  of  deaths,  63,440,  against  17,063  kilometres.    There  were  3,184,470  mes- 

64,778 ;  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  20,702,  sages  sent  over  the  wires  in  1886,  of  which 

against  18,801.    The  population  of  Geneva  in  1,798,938  were  paid  internal  dispatches,  956,- 

1886  was  52,819  without,  and  72,819  with  the  931   were  foreign    dispatches,   826,998    were 

suburbs.    Ztlrich  and  its  suburbs  had  89,804  forwarded  in  tranrit,  and  106,608  were  official, 

inhabitants ;  Basle  had  72,304,  and  Bern  49,-  The  receipts  were  8,293,264  francs  and  the 

410.    Emigration  beyond  seas   amounted  in  expenses  2,799,855  francs. 

1886  to  6,342   individuals,  against  7,588  in  latenutfaaal  Capyrlght— The  ratifications  of 

1885,  9,608  in  1884,  and  13,502  in  1882.    Of  the  treaty  for  the  creation  of  an  international 

the  emigrants  4,863  went  to  North  America.  union  for  the  protection  of  literary  and  artistic 

FtayuMttb — The  financial   account  for    1886  property,  which  was  signed  at  Bern  on  Sept  9, 

makes  the  total  revenue  61,097,496  francs,  and  1886,  were  exchanged  at  the  same  place  on 

the  expenditure  58,067,506  francs.    The  budg-  Sept.  5,  1887,  by  the  representatives  of  Ger- 

et  for  1888,  approved  by  the  National  Council  many,  England,  Belgium,  Spain,  France,  Hayti, 

on  Dec.  9,  1887,  estimates  the  revenue  at  56,-  Italy,  Liberia,  Switzerland,  and  Tunis.    Other 

066,000  francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  56,-  states  may  be  admitted  into  the  union  at  any 

866,000  francs.    The  assets  of  the  Confedera-  time  on  giving  their  adhesion  to  the  treaty, 

tion  amounted  to  65,966,178  francs,  and  the  Authors,  painters,  engravers,  composers,  and 

debt  to  86,670,616  francs  on  Jan.  1,  1887.    A  dramatists  enjoy  in  all  the  countries  forming 

bill  to  establish  a  spirit  monopoly  was  passed  the  union  the  same  protection  for  their  works 

in  1886  by  the  National  and  State  Councils,  and  that  each  country  gives  to  its  own  citizens, 

on  the  demand  of  48,256  citizens  was  submitted  subject  to  the  conditions  and  formalities  which 

in  1887  to  the  popular  vote,  which  confirmed  are  prescribed  in  the  country  where  the  work 

the  law.    The  Federal  Council  in  August,  1887,  is  first  published.    The  duration  of  copyright 

authorized  a  loan  of  10,000,000  francs  to  carry  can  not  exceed  in  other  countries  the  limit  of 

Uie  measure  into  effect.  time  estahlished  in  the  country  of  origin  of 

HM  iTMy. — The  Federal  army  is  composed  the  work.  Authorized  translations  are  pro- 
of the  regular  troops  or  Bundesanszug,  com-  tected  as  original  works,  and  authors  possess 
posed  of  citizens  from  twenty  to  thirty- two  for  the  term  of  ten  years  the  right  of  making 
years  of  age;  the  Landwehr,  which  comprises  or  authorizing  translations  of  their  produc- 
all  the  men  from  thirty-three  to  forty-five  tions.  Articles  from  newspapers  and  maga- 
years  old ;  and  the  Landsturm,  organized  under  zines  may  be  protected  by  international  copy- 
a  law  that  went  into  force  in  1887.  The  latter  right,  with  the  exception  of  articles  of  political 
category  includes  retired  officers  under  fifty- five  discussion  and  of  news  of  the  day  and  current 
years  old,  retired  non-commissioned  officers  topics.  The  publication  of  extracts  from  copy- 
and  soldiers  up  to  the  age  of  fifty,  and  all  righted  works  for  educational  or  scientific 
other  citizens  between  forty  and  ^ftj  years  of  purposes  or  in  chrestomathios  is  governed  by 
age  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  Landwehr,  as  the  laws  existing  in  the  several  coimtries,  or 
well  as  young  men  between  the  ages  of  seven-  by  special  arrangements  that  may  be  made 
teen  and  twenty.  The  effective  strength  of  the  between  the  contracting  parties.  Plays  and 
regular  array  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  was  120,393  musical  dramas  are  protected,  whether  pub- 
officers  and  soldiers;  that  of  the  Landwehr,  lished  or  not,  and  if  published,  their  represen- 
81,485  men.  The  Landsturm  is  expected  to  tation  on  the  stage  is  interdicted  whenever  the 
add  800,000  men  to  the  fighting  strength  of  author  prints  a  warning  to  that  effect  on  the 
the  republic.  A  credit  of  840,000  francs  was  title-page  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
granted  by  the  National  Council  in  June,  1887,  Literary  adaptations,  arrangements  of  music, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  12  batteries  with  and  similar  appropriations  are  forbidden  unless 
new  cannon.  The  Swiss  artillery  possesses  the  alterations  are  sufficient  to  confer  the 
400  field-pieces  and  400  siege-guns.  character  of  a  new  original  work.     An  inter- 

ConBcm. — The  special  imports  of  merchan-  national  office  is  established  at  Bern  under  the 

dise  in  1886  were  of  the  total  value  of  758,-  name  of  the  Office  of  the  International  Union 

608,000  francs ;  the  special  exports  637,633,000  for  the   Protection  of  Literary  and   Artistic 

francs.  Works.    The  expenses  will  be  borne  by  the 

BailnMub. — The  length  of  railroad  lines  in  governments  composing  the  union,  but  must 

operation  in  1885  was  2,784  kilometres,  exclu-  not   exceed   60,000  francs   per  annum.    The 

sive  of  63  kilometres  of  mountain   railroad  office  is  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  su- 

operated  by  foreign  companies.    The  cost  of  perior  administration  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 

construction  was  1,048,627,602  francs.     The  tion.    The  functions  of  the  office  are  prescribed 
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in  a  special  protocol,  and  include  the  oollection  of  th«  iDternaKooal  anion.    The  same  is  tme 

aod  publication  of  intormation  relative  to  tbe  of  ballet  dances.    The  proteotioa  of  raaaical 

protection  of  antbora'  ri|;bts,  the  consideratjon  worka  does  not  extend  to  automatic  arraoge- 

of  general  qnoBtions  of  utility  liketj  to  be  of  ments  of  airs  in  mecbanical  inatramenta.    The 

interest  to  tbe   anion,  nnd  the  publication  of  treat;  went  into  force  three  montha  from  tbe 

a  periodical.    Photographic  reproductions  of  date  of  tbe  exchange  of  ratifications.    It  vraa 

protected  works  are  forbidden,  and  coantriea  concluded  for  an  indefinite  period,  any  of  the 

in  nhioh  photographs  are  protected  eiteod  tbe  contracting  governments    being   at  liberty  to 

same  protection  to  citizens  of  tbe  other  aiatoa  withdraw  on  twelve  months'  notice. 

T 

TilBPON.  The  largest  and  moat  important  it  with  the  rod  and  line.  It  has  long  ueeia 
of  the  Glupeida,  speciScally  Megolopt  thrit-  known  that  it  wonid  take  bait,  but  its  wonder- 
anfiiM  (Ounther),  a  salt-water  fish  occurring  in  fnl  activitj'  enabled  it  to  break  awa;  with 
the  western  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  aucb  certainty  that  few  sportsmen  cared  to 
and  ranging  from  the  coast  of  South  America  risk  their  tackle  in  the  enoonnter.  So  recent- 
northward  aa  far  aa  Gaps  Cod.  In  the  higher  1;  aa  1883,  S.  0.  Clarke,  author  of  "  Fishes  of 
latitudes  it  is  comparatively  rare,  tbongh  the  the  East  Florida  Ooast,"  wrote  somewhat  io- 
apecimen  in  the  National  Museom  at  Washing-  oreduloualy  of  tbe  alleged  capture  of  a  tarpon 
ton  was  captured  oS  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  with  rod  and  reel  in  Indian  Biver,  Florida, 
It  is  quite  abandsDt  among  the  West  Indies,  and  pronounced  it  one  of  the  greatest  angling 
and  has  rarely  been  found  as  far  eastward  aa  feats  on  record.  ''No  man,'  he  says  "is 
the  Bermndas.  In  the  summer  it  frequently  strong  enough  to  hold  a  large  tarpon  nnlesa  he 
ascends  tbe  Bonthern  rivers  in  large  nnmbera  is  provided  with  a  drag  or  buoy,  in  the  ahape 


in  pursuit  of  small  fish,  its  natural  food.    The  of  an  empty  keg  attached  to  the  line,  which 

tarpon  not  infrequently  attains  a  length  of  6  may  retard  or  even  stop  the  fish  after  a  while." 

feet  and  a  weight  of  160  pounds.    The  whole  With  the  aid  o(  such  a  drag  the  fish  may  be 

body   is   covered   with   large   oircnlar   scales,  harpooned.      Snob   wds  the  nsnal  method   of 

sometimes  aa  much  as  2}  inches  in  diameter,  capture  until  witliiu  a  few-  years,  and  similar 

and  of  a  beautiful  silvery  luster,  darker  on  the  methods  are  Htill  followed   for  purposes    of 

back.     These  scales  are,   to  some  extent,   an  trade,  for  the  tarpon  makes  light  of  any  net  or 

article  of  trade,  beinti  souiifbt  for  as  cariosities  snare,  leaping  over  or  breaking  through,  as 

and  used  for  decorative  purposes.  may  liest  suit  bia  convenience. 

Tbe  commonly-accepted  name  is  tarpon,  but  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  skillful  eporta- 

it  was  formerly  written  tar|iom  and  turpnm.  men  that  the  tarpon  can  be  taken  with  the 

It  is  sometimes  called   "Jew-fish,"  especially  tackle  used  (or  biis3.  but  auccessfal   captures 

in  Georgia  snd  Florida,  and  elsewhere  "t\\-  are  atill  so  rare  that  they  are  regarded  as  evi- 

ver-fish"  and  "silver   Iting."      Farther  west  denee  of  great  skill.     At  Charlotte  Harbor, 

among  tbe  French -a  peaking  people  of  the  gait  accorditiR  to  "  Foreat  and  Stream,"  78  tarpon 

ooaat  it  is  the  "grand-icaille"  (great  scale),  and  were    taken   during   the   winter  of   1886-'87, 

in  Texas  the  "  savanilla."    It  is  edible,  though  The  writer,  who  signs  himself  •' Al  Fresco," 

not  especially  prized  as  an  article  of  food.  recommends  a  stout   tno-joint   split-bamboo, 

Within  a  few  years  the  tarpon  baa  become  Ijiocewood,  or  greenheart  rod,  from  seven  to 

famous    among   aportsmen    aa    a   game-fish,  eight  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  a  strong 

owing  to  its  great  beanty,  atrength,  and  endnr-  reel  to  carry  600  feet  of  IE,  18.  or  SI  thread 

ance,  and  tlie  extreme  difficulty  of  captoring  Cuttyhunk  line.    For  hooks  10-0  O'Shangb- 
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new;  or  18-0  Limerick,  tuid  for  «DOoda  heavy  death  he  delivered  to  his  publishers  the  nianu- 
cottoD  or  silk  or  jointed  piiioo-wire.  The  script  of  bis  first  novel,  entitled  "  Theopbiliis 
bait  is  nsaally  mullet  or  some  common  fish.  Trent,"  Much  of  Mr.  Taylor's  prose  ia  very 
The  tarpon  season  may  be  eaid  to  last  all  fine.  AltboDfth  ''i*  fancy  wa«  exuberant  and 
vinter  in  Florida,  though  it  is  best  toward  untrained,  it  was  also  picturesque,  sympathetic. 
Birring.  It  is  the  habit  of  Che  fisli  when  struck  and  earnest.  The  London  "Times"  called  him 
to  make  a  rapid  rush  of  GO  or  60  ynrds,  and  the  Oliver  Goldsmith  of  America.  His  letters 
then  leap  from  tbe  water,  opening  his  immense  from  the  seat  of  war  were  among  the  moat 
muuth  and  gilU  to  their  widest  extent,  and  vivid  and  notable  thnt  filled  the  newspapers 
sliahin);  himself  witli  such  violent  conturiions  at  that  tragic  period.  His  "  Battle  above  the 
that  the  biHik  is  often  torn  out,  and  he  swims  Clouds,"  a  desoripLion  of  the  engsgemeut  on 
away,  none  the  worse  for  Lia  sdventure  and  Lookout  mountain  in  November,  186S,  waa 
probably  none  the  wiser.  By  enperienced  especially  famous.  Like  his  proae,  Mr.  Taylor's 
fishermen  the  tarpon  ia  res^arded  as  a  far  more  verse  is  somewhat  embarrassed  by  oonoeits 
dil9cn1t  antagonist  than  tbe  salmou,  end  he  and  cadenced  syllables,  but  he  has  left  a  few 
must  no  doubt  take  rank  as  the  king  of  Ameri-  poems  that  pass  from  one  anthology  to  another, 
can  game-tisbes.  Very  little  haf>  as  yet  been  and  constantly  find  their  way  into  scrap-books 
published  about  the  tarpon  outside  of  the  bare  and  newspaper  rorners.  Among  theM  are 
scientific  details,  or  in  the  letters  of  newspaper  notably  "Ine  Isle  of  the  Long  Ago,"  which 
correspondents,  but  the  time  is  no  donbt  at    begins — 

hand  when  sportsmen  will  come  from   across  '■  Uh  1  >  wondetAil  ■tmm  is  the  river  Time, 

the  sea  to  test  their  skill  againat  his  strength  As  It  flows  tbrough  the  roslm  of  Tetn," 

and  endurance.  "  Rhymes  of  the  River,"  of  which  the  open- 

TATLOt,  BEUiHll  fUnUN,  an  American    ioEi^ 
author,  born  in  Lowvilli^,  N.T..July  19,  181B;        **         "Oh river  fhrflowlnB 
died  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  2i,  1867.     He  was  lIo«  broad  thou  on  Rrowln^, 

gradaated  at  Madison  Oniveraitv,  Hamilton,  Andtho»«niinel  be»dl«iid»ii»it(friBily  for  thee," 
N.  Y.,  of  which  tis  father,  Stephen  W  Taylor,  ^^  »  t,,^  old  Village  Choir."  A  fine  speci- 
waspresidenVin  1839, and  at theageof  twenty-  „,g„  „f  Mr.  Taylor's  work,  both  as  to  concep- 
one  he  became  literary  ediwr  of  the  Chicago  tion  and  style.  Is  found  in  a  fragment  entitled 
"Evenmg  Jouma,"  and  subsequently  ita  war  "Tbe  Northern  Light*": 
correspondent.  He  also  appeared  freqaently 
before  literary  associaiions  and   the  general 

pnblic  as  a  lecturer.     Among  his  pnblisbed  ^_ _  _^ ^ 

wrilinga ore  "  Attnictions of  Language "  (New  Thev  irotebtnfib  tha'liglit 

And  tbere  they  floal,  tboae  ik,«uus>„v<u, 
ThoM  Norttiem  Lignta,  for  evar  cold  t " 
Personally,  Mr,  Taylor  was  genial  and  re- 
sponsive, but  be  was  so  sensitive  and  shrink- 
ing that  be  invented  methods  to  avoid  meeting 
strangers,  and  to  account  for  his  late  appear- 
ances before  and  sudden  disappearances  after 
his  lectures.  To  the  chairman  who  was  to  in- 
troduce him,  he  would  say :  "Do  it  quickly  I  I 
would  rather  chop  a  cord  of  wood  tlian  sit 
^  here  five  minutes."      In  his  later  jean  Mr. 

Tnylor  traveled  extensively  in  California, 
Ueicico,  and  the  islands  of  the  Podfio.  The 
University  of  California  gave  him  the  degree 
of  LL.  n. 

TENNiSSGS.   Btale  CwwsmL     The  following 
were  the  State  officers  daring  tbe  year :  Gov- 
,        ,     ,  ernor,  Robert  L.  Taylor,  Democrat;  Secretary 

/  of  State,  John  Allison ;    Treasurer  and  InEnr- 

ajt,  ance   Commissioner,  J.   W.    Thomas;    Comp- 

troller, P.  P.  Pickard;  Attorney -General,  B. 
York,  1845):  "Jonnaryand  June"  (Chicago,  J.Lea;  Sn  peri  nl  end  eut  of  Public  Instruction, 
1863) ;  "  Pictures  in  CHmpand  Field  "  (18T1):  T.  H.  Paine,  succeeded  by  Frank  M.  Smith; 
"The  World  on  Wheels"  (1873);  "Old-Time  Commissioner  of  Agricolture,  Statistics,  and 
Pictures  and  Sheaves  of  Rhyme"  (1874);  Mines,  A.  J.  McWhirter,  succeeded  by  B.  M. 
"Songs  of  Yesterday"  (1877);  "Summer  Hord;  Chief-Justice  of  tbe  Supreme  Court, 
Savory,  Gleaned  from  Rural  Nooks"  (1879);  PeterTumey;  Associate  Justices,  W.C.Tolke^ 
"Between  tbe  Gates,"  pictures  of  California  W.  0.  Caldwell,  B.  L,  SnodgraM,  and  W.  H. 
life  (1681);    "Dnlce  Domnm,  the   Burden  of    Larton. 

Song"  (1884):  and  a  c<imp)ete  collected  edi-  bcMallTe  flMriw.— Tiie  sewion  of  this  year 
Uon  of  his  poems  (1887).     Shortly  before  bis    extended  from  Janaary  3  to  March  29.    On 
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January  18  Hon.  Washington  0.  Whitthorne,  Ttucing  and  reflating  the  biwiness  of  mutual  or 

who  was  then  holding  under  appointment  from  •Messpent  inBurance. 

the  Governor,  was  elated  United  States  Sena-  bonds  fort'^ter-'^^^^^^           '      mhabitanta  to  issue 

tor  for  the  term  ending  March  3.     The  choice  To  permit  the  consolidation  of  non-competing  rail- 

of  hi:)  successor  for  the  next  full  term  of  six  road  Imes. 

years  also  devolved  upon  this  Legislature,  and  Prohibiting  corporations  from  influencing  the  votes 

was  the  cause  of  a  prolonged  contest  in  the  or  dictating  Ae  place  for  trading  of  their  employ^ 

Democratic  caucus.    Sixty^ight  ballots  were  ^r:^^& '^l^J ^t^^^Tof  weights  and 

taken,  on  the  last  of  which  ex-Governor  Will-  measures  in  the  State. 

iam  B.  Bate  received  78  votes,  all  but  5  of  the  Allowing  guardians  to  loan  money  of  their  wards 

votes  cast.  Before  this  result  hsd  been  reached,  on  real  «{tate.                                «     «          . 

five  joint  ballots  had  been  taken  in  the  Legis-  Bpfc'2»r    '^              appointment  of  a  State  mine  in- 
lature  without  a  choice.    On  the  sixth  ballot 

Bate  received   81    votes,  and   Archibald  M.  flBaiccSf — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 

Hughes  (Republican)  45.    Two  important  re-  treasury  statement  showed  a  considerable  defi- 

sults  of  the  session  were  a  new  law  regulating  cit;  at  its  close  there  was  a  cash  balance  of 

the  assessment  and  collection  of  revenue,  and  a  $225,752.81.    For  the  last  three  months  of  the 

resolution  in  favor  of  the  prohibitory  constitu-  year  the  receipts  were  $448,101.87,  and  the  ex- 

tional  amendment  as  passed  by  the  Legislature  penditures  $280,602.08.    In  1887  the  increase 

of  1885.    The  revenue  act  seeks  to  secure  a  in  assessed  values  over  1886  was  $14,640,402. 

more  equitable  valuation  of  property,  more  Indistrlil  SchooL — ^The  Tennessee  Industrial 

complete  assessment,  and  more  efficient  colleo-  School  for  Boys  at  Nashville,  founded  by  pri- 

tion  of  taxes.    Coupled  with  it,  an  act  was  vate  enterprise  and  given  to  tneStat^,  wt^  first 

passed  raising  the  State  tax  to  forty-five  cents,  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  at  the  be- 

and  revising  the  system  of  special  taxes.    Spe-  ginning  of  the  year.    Fifty-two  boys  were  ad- 

cific  appropriations  were  made  for  the  com-  mitted  during  the  year,  of  whom  forty-three 

pletitm  of  the  West  Tennessee  Insane  Hospital  remained  at  its  close.    Of  these,  thirty-live 

($150,000)  and  the  completion  and  equipment  were  white  and  eight  colored.    The  expense  of 

of  a  similar  hospital  in  East  Tennessee  ($50,-  construcrinf  and  furnishing  the  institution  was 

000).    Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  over  $18,000. 

T«  »»»Ki»  ^„«*:^-  «j»:^  „«j  ♦^-.^^  *..  -,u-   -u  Petiitfc — The  entire  commercial  supply  of 

To  enable  counties,  cities,  and  towns  to  Bubsenbe  ^^^«.,i.„  ^      *u              *.                   r         \7»     •   • 

to  the  capital  atock  of  any  liilroad  company  incorpo-  Peanuts  for  the  country  comes  from  Virginia 

rated  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  and  Tennessee,*  with  small  exports  from  North 

To  punish  false  pretenses  in  obtainins^  the  rejfistra-  Carolina.     The  Virginia  crop  for  this  year  is 

tlon  of  aittle  and  other  animals,  and  to  punUh  giving  estimated   at   1,800,000  bushels,  and  the  Ten- 

To^^^nt  the  adultemtion  of  candy.  "^«f,«  production  at  750,000  bushels.     For  the 

Increasing  the  pension  granted  to  disabled  Confed-  P^*  ^^^  J^^^^  *°®r®  ^^  o«en  a  gradual  de- 

erate  soldiers  and  to  disabled  Federal  soldiers,  not  crease  in  the  Tennessee  production,  while  that 

pensioned  bv  the  Federal  Government,  from  ten  to  of  Virginia  shows  a  considerable  increase. 

Jjr^'^wh'n  wl^'Tnfi  '^SJ^'^r^!!?  ^r  w^^"f  the  sct  to  corf  aod  Iiwi.— Thc  estimated  production  of 

those  who  have  lost  both  arms  or  both  loffs  m  tne  ^^«i  :..  *u^  o*  *     r      au                        n  /\n/v  txr\n 

service.  ®^**  ^^  *°®  State  for  the  year  was  2,000,000 

To  permit  parties  defendant  in  criminal  causes  to  ^°8,  and  of  pig-iron,  250,344  tons. 

testify  iu  their  own  behalf.  EtoctloB. — The     prohibitory      Cf>nstitutional 

To  provide  a  more  just  and  equitable  mechanics'  amendment,  having  been  adopted  by  two  suc- 

'to  i^eve  dru;f^.ts  of  all  toxes  that  have  accrued  ^T^  ^,?i«^^*"'-^«»  ^««  submitted  to  the  peo- 

against  them  as  Hquor-dealera  under  tJie  revenue  laws  P*®  ^^^  ratification  m  August.     Out  of  a  total 

ofl881-*82, 183S-'84.  and  l885-'88.  vote  of  252,701,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the 

To  create  a  board  of  public  works  for  the  dty  of  presidential  vote  of  1884,  the  friends  of  prohi- 

Chattanoo|?a.    .    ^     ..     •                 ^,     .       ^  biti on  polled  117,504  votes,  and  its  opponents 

Authorizmg  the  fundmar  of  coupons  that  have  been  iak^o?  or^oinaf  f K^  or«^«/i«,^«f 

detached  from  State  bonds,  and  n^heretofore  funded.  ^^£'^T/^^I°®^  *^®  amendment. 

For  the  protection  of  fish  between  March  16  and  TEXAS.     State   MTenunent.  —  The    following 

Juno  1 .  were  the  State  oflBcers  during  the  year :  Govcm- 

Makmg  it  unlawful  for  any  firm,  corporation,  or  or,  Lawrence  S.  Ross,  Democrat;  Lieutenant- 
other  employer  who  owns  or  controls  a  store  for  the  Governor  T  B  Wheeler-  Serrebirvof St^tP  I 
sale  of  general  merchandise  to  force  or  attempt  to  xvnJr^'    '     '  ^n^eier,  secretary  ol&tate,  J. 
force  employes  to  trade  at  such  store.  *^-  "a»Ji^s,  succeeded  by  J.  M.  Moore ;  Comp- 

To  organize  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  to  provide  troller,  John  D.  McOall ;  Treasurer,  Frank  ft. 

for  its  government.  Lubbock ;  Attorney-General,  James  8.  Hogg ; 

Ac<»ptiM  the  gift  to  the  State  of  the  Randall-Colo  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Oscar 

iSdS  &}:  ^°    ^'^•^^'^^ ''  ^  ^«  Temiessee  r.  Cooper ;  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office, 

Making^  it  unlawful  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  with-  ^-    ^^'   ^*^^1?    Chief -Justice   of  the   Supreme 

in  four  miles  of  any  school-house  outside  of  an  incor-  Conrt,  Asa  H.  Willie ;  Associate  Justices,  John 

porated  town.  W.  Stayton  and  R.  R.  Gaines. 

thetedifsiTar-^i^p^i^Tfor^^^^^^^^^  .^le^^^"^'--'''^  ^f '^'^'^  T.^'  -^^t"- 

and  work-stock.                           ff     j     f         *-,  nary  11,  and  was  m  session  three  months.     Its 

Providing  for  the  observance  of '*  Arbor  Day  "  by  early  days  were  occupied  with  a  contest  f<>r  the 

the  public  schools.  seat  held  by  United  States  Senator  Samael  B. 
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Mazer.    As  both  hoascs  were  almost  anant-  ning  of  railroad  trains  by  foroe,  threato,  or  tntimicUr- 

between   Democratic  leaders.      The  principal  Kequirinfr  railroadM  to  fbniish  a  eufficicnt  number 

candidates  wert  Sfiiatiir  Maxej,  Congressman  of  car.**  tor  the  shipment  of  freight  upon  the  applies- 

John  H.  Rea^ran,  and  Judge  Ireland.     On  the  tion  of  any  person  therefor. 

last  ballot  February  1,  Reagan  was  elected  by  County             ~^  ^     ^^""^ 

a  vote  of  101  to  25  for  Maxey  and  10  scatter-  Authoriang  incorporated  cities  and  towns  to  hire 

log.    The  legislation  of  the  session  includes  out  their  oonviots. 

the  following  acts :  Providing  a  penally  fbr  the  attempted  consolidation 

of  parallel  or  competing  lines  of  raimwd. 

To  create  the  county  of  Brewster.  Provision  was  made  for  tlie  creation  of  a 

Bepealinff  the  law  of  March,  1881,  frranting  to  vet-  commiflsion    of   appeals,  consisting  of  three 

«rens  oertiflc^  of  1,280  acres  of  hind  in  the  State.  persons,  to  which  the  Sapreme  Court  might 

wilSST"^^^''^                    '^"'*'*  refer  cases  brought  before  it    The  Governor 

Creating  six  new  counties  out  of  Tom  Green  Coun-  appointed  as  members  ot  the  commission  nn- 

,  via.,  £tor,  Winkler,  Loving,  Upton,  Crane,  and  der  this  act  Walter  Acker,  W.  £.  Collard,  and 

o^-  Richard  Maltby. 

£kTi1t  a  ^rtr  ^"^"p^^^                    to  '^^  ^^^  P"^'*^  institutions  were  estab- 

prevent  ioy  reraon  fh>m*  encanng  or  continuing  in  IJshed-a  house  of  correction  and  reformatory 

anv  lawiiil  employment.  for  youthful  convicts,  to  cost  $50,000 :  an  asy- 

Punishing  abuse  and  profanity  toward  another,  ]um  for  indigent  orphan?,  to  cost  $7,600;  and  a 

and  abuse  <rf*  his  relauves  in  his  presence.  ^eaf,  dumb,   and   blind    anylum    for  colored 

Makmg  the  conversion  of  property  by  borrowen  or  „,,„*V   *^  ,,^^^*  ara  aaa      tuL>^  i^om  ;«i  v^v^wtAo. 

bailees  punishable  as  theft.  ^   ^  ^    ^  youth,  to  cost  $60,000.     These  were  in  pro^ 

Requiring  reiirosd  companies  to  give  their  em-  of  construction  at  the  dose  of  the  year.     For 

p1oy6«  thirty  days'  notice  of  a  reduction  of  wiwes.  the  sufferers  by  the  great  drouth  of  1886  the 

To  provide  a  more  expeditious  method  of  oscei^  gnm  of  $100,000  was  appropriated,  which  was 

**^S'°?l^. ""yi!**/^w^*^?^i.  V          r     •  distributed  among  28,760  persons  living  in  87 

expdt^^"^'       "*•'""      ^  diffe«^nt    countifs.    'TheScliool    laws  were 

To  create  the  county  of  Mills.  amended  so  as  to  create  the  office  of  county 

To  provide  for  the  sale  of  jdl  lands  set  apart  and  superintendent  of  schools,  and  otherwise  to 

surveyed  tor  the  benefit  of  the  public  sdiooU,  the  render  school  management  more  efficient     A 

to  prevent  the  unhiwful  occupation  and  inolosure  of  bibition  m  places  under  a  prohibitory  refftme 

the  same.    [A  new  land  law].  was  also  adopted. 

Authorizing  the  formation  of  cerporetions  to  con-  IteiMS* — ^The  annual  report  of  the  Oomp- 

•trucj,  own,  and  operate  deep-water  channel  and  troller  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  81 

"to  create  the  counties  of  Sutton  and  Schleicher  shows  that  the  annual  revenue  exceeded  the 

ftom  the  county  of  Crockett.  exr^^n«itures  by  $825,607.44,  leaving  a  balance 

To  create  a  bureau  of  agriculture.  of  $888,970.44  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of 

To  regulate  the  time  and  manner  of  takinjr  and  the  period.      This  balance  had   increased  to 

s^^i^i'^'i^uSs^'^fTeX^^^^^^^^  •^''i^'i^siSs.T^'k*"'  "iilnf'SJ 

inthewateiiioftheGulfofMexic<;.  reach   $1,600,000  before  the  meeting  of  the 

To  protect  live-stock  by  offering  a  bounty  ibr  the  next  Legislature.    No  change  has  been  made 

de9«truction  of  wolves,  panthers,  Mexican  lions,  tigers,  fn  the  bonded  debt,  which  remains  at  $4,287,- 

leonard*,  and  wUdoits.                      •  j,      r      ^  780.     The  school  fund  and  other  special  funds 

cufe^J^SS.r^tS'.r"  ^'""^  ""  '^-  hold  the  greater  part  of  this,  only  fl  245,831 

Eequirinff  all  railroads  to  fiimish  reasonable  and  being  beyond  State  and  county  control. 

equal  faoiliues  to  all  express  compunies.  EdicatlJMt — According  to  the  school  census 

Requiring  foreign  corporations  to  file  their  articles  f^^  ^^^  y^gf  ending  August  81,  the  total  school 

of  incorporation  with  Uie  Secretary  of  State,  and  im-  population  was  608,041,  an  increase  of  44,489 

posing  certain  conditions  on  such  corporations.  ^  ^    Vooa       r^t  *uL  .»..»k^.  qr  aqa  »<.*!  4» 

n^cTcreate  the  oounties  of  Buchcl,  Foley,  and  Jeff  over  1886.      Of  this  number  86,484  were  m 

Davis  out  of  the  county  of  Prw»idio.  cities  and  towns  having  special  school  districts. 

Increasing  the  penalty  for  bigamy.  There  was  apportioned  out  of  the  school  fund 

Authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  levy  and  collect  during  the  year  $2,826,626.26,  or  nearly  $4.70 

taxes  for  the  construction  or  purehase  of  pubhc  build-  ^  „  ^„«k  *k:i^  r*#  o*li»^*^i  o««      Ihu  onT^rfinn 

ings,  water-works,  sewera,  streets,  and  ither  perma-  ft>r  each  child  of  school  age.     Ihis  apportion- 

nent  improvements,  and  to  issue  bonds  therefor.  ment  being  greater  than  the  actual  revenues  of 

Authorixing  wilU  and  testaments  tiiat  have  been  the  school  fund  during  the  year,  a  deficit  of 

probati'd  in  other  States  and  Territories  to  be  re-  $228,000  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

eoided  as  muniments  of  titie  to  real  property  in  this  y^^  ^^^^  University  at  the  close  of  the  year 

Authoriiinjr  cities  and  towns  to  compromise  exUt-  contained  256  students, 

ing  indebtedness.  Charities. — There  were  16o  pupils  at  the  State 

To  provide  for  the  sale  of  such  appropriated  public  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Austin  during  the 

lands  in  the  oTvranized  counties  of  the  State  as  contain  gg^^^]  j^^^  j^^j  131  ^t  5^  ^Icse.     The  annual 

"To"r„sir?ht^^i of. opium-ioint.."  «!>«"!««  Y.?  ^^'^''^i  '^'"' /"'"r'""  ^z 

Making  it  an  ofieiue  to  detain  or  prevent  the  run-  the  Blind  at  the  same  place  Ci»ntained  over  100 
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pupils  for  the  year.    At  the  Austin  Lunatic  vice  of  Attomej-General  Hof^,  announced  in 

Asjlum  691  patients  were  cared  for  during  the  the  latter  part  of  the  year  that  the  Greer  Couu- 

year,  556  remaining  at  the  end.    The  Terrell  ty  lands  were  open  for  sale  by  the  State  on  the 

Lunatic  Asylum  contained  601  patients  during  same  terms  as  other  State  land.    This  was  met 

the  year,  and  872  at  its  close.  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President,  issued  on 

PoiitentUry* — There  were  at  the  Penitentiary  Jan.  8, 1888,  forbidding  any  exercise  of  anthor- 

and  the  various  convict  camps  of  the  State,  ity  by  the  State  over  this  region,  and  claiming 

3,033  prisoners  on  December  81.    A  part  of  it,  in  accordance  with  the  majority  report  o(' 

these  were  leased  to  individuals,  a  part  em-  the  commission,  as  a  part  of  Indian  Territory, 

ployed  on  State  plantations  in  raising  cotton  Potttlctk — In  April  an  election  was  held  in 

and  sugar-cane,  others  were  engaged  in  brick-  the  Second  Congressional  District,  to  choose  a 

making,  and  the  remainder  worked  within  the  successor  to  John  H.  Reagan,  Senator-elect 

walls  of  the  prisons  at  Uuntsvilie  and- Rusk.  Hon.  William  H.  Martin,  the  only  candidate, 

Craitltitiaul  iMendHeits. — Six  amendments  to  was  elected, 

the  Constitution,  proposed  by  the  Legislature  TEEATT-BIAKI1I6    POWER  OF  THE  VHITED 

in  March,  were  submitted  to  the  people  at  an  STATES.    This  was  the  subject  of  an  important 

election  held  on  the  fir^t  Thursday  in  August,  opinion  rendered  by  the  United  States  Supreme 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  provided  Court     What  are  the  scope  of  and  limitations 

that  '^  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  exchange  of  on  the  authority  vested  by  the  Constitution  in 

intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medical,  me-  the  President  and  Senate  ?  what  are  the  powers 

chanical,  sacramental,  and  scientific  purposes,''  of  Congress  or  the  prerogative  of  the  House  of 

should  be  prohibited  in  the  State.    An  aggress-  Representatives?  what  is  the  efTect  of  a  treatj 

ive  campaign  was  made  by  the  friends  of  this  or  an  act  of  Congress  when  the  two  are  in 

measure,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  conflict  ?  are  questions  which  have  been  peri- 

129,270  yeas  to  220,627  nays.    The  other  five  odicaUy  discussed  since  the  foundation  of  the 

amendments  proposed  an  increase  in  the  pay  Government     The  provisions  in  the  Federal 

of  members  of  the  Legislature,  an  enlargement  Constitution  bearing  directly  and  indirectly 

of  the  list  of  securities  in  which  the  Univer-  on  the  treaty-making  power  are  as  follow : 

sity  fund  may  be  invested,  a  provision  by  which  TTri.T».j     iinv                 v        ,.,. 

the  Legislature  should  regufate  the  assessment  thMc^  aKn^t'^m^^^^^^^ 

of  taxes  m  unorganized  counties,  a  repeal  of  provided  two  thiids  of  the  Senatora  present  concur, 

the  provision  forbiddmg  the  registration  of  Art.  U,  sec.  2,  d.  2. 

voters,  and  a  reorganization  of  the  judicial  sys-  No  State  shall  enter  into  onv  treaty,  alliance,  or 

tern,  which  should  include  an  increase  in  the  <»2fu.^®™J'^®°i.^-i^*  ^»  ^'  }^»  <^{-  ^-     ,  ,u    tt  .   j 

«...Jk,v.  ^f  a..«v.A»,»  n^»«f  ^*..;i»<»a      au  r^f  t-u^»».  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  Unitod 

number  of  Supreme  Court  iiidges.    All  of  these  g,^,  ^hj^^  shaU  be'  made  in  pureuanoe  thereof,  and 


DODular  ^  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 

^  Greer  Co«ty.-^urisdlction  over  this  territory,  ^;j«  vi.d.^^'"*^  "^  '^'  '°'''™'^'  notwithstanding, 

which  lies  between  the  North  and  Prairie  Dog  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law 

ftirks  of  the  Red  River,  has  long  been  a  subject  and  equity  arismg  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws 

of  dispute  between  the  State  and  the  United  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which 

States,  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  some  doubt  f  ^  ^  °'*^®»  ^'^^^^  ^^^^  authonty.    Art  III,  sec 

as  to  which  fork  of  the  river  was  intended  to  'The  Congress  shall  have  power:  To  regulate  oom- 

be  the  boundary  between  it  and  Indian  Terri-  meroe  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 

tory.     As  early  as   1860  the  State  gave  the  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.    Art.  I,  sec  8, 

name  of  Greer  County  to  the  region,  and  it  has  ^'?n  wii-  <     -«•  •                    i.  v     •  •    *  s    *v 

-:««^    .^^^^i^^A  ,«n.«^J>»^»o  ««♦«  «#  L-;c^:^4>:^..  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  Bhal;  on<rinate  in  the 

smce  exercised  numerous  acts  of  jurisdiction  House  of  RepresentaSves ;  but  the  Senate  may  pro- 

over  It,  chiefly  for  judicial  purposes.     Three  pose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  other  bills, 

years  ago  it  was  surveyed  by  State  officials,  a  Art.  I,  sec.  7,  cl.  1. 

county  organization  perfected,  and  locations  of  ^The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 

veteran  land-scrip  made  within  it  by  the  State.  *^®  Conrtitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
^v.i,Qiau  joiiv*  oui  ip  «-»  «  »T  ti,  u  XV  uj  buc  kji^oLC}.  j^^  reservod  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
These  locations  have,  however,  been  adjudged  pic.  Amendment  X.  ^  ^^  *- 
invalid  by  the  State  Supreme  Court.  For  sev- 
eral years  negotiations  have  been  in  progress  The  scope  of  the  treaty-making  power  as 
looking  toward  a  settlement  of  the  question,  compared  with  the  legislative  power  of  the 
and  a  boundary  commission  created  by  Con-  Government,  and  the  effect  of  treaties  as  com- 
gress  has  passed  upon  the  conflicting  claims,  pared  with  acts  of  Congress,  are  not  deflned 
The  maj'ority  of  the  commission,  in  their  report  by  the  Constitution,  but  they  have  been  con- 
to  Congress,  rej'ect  the  claims  of  Texas,  while  sidered  in  numerous  cases  by  the  Federal 
the  Texas  members  of  the  commission  report  courts  and  with  no  diversity  in  the  decisions, 
favorably  for  their  own  State.  The  matter  As  early  as  1829,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  de- 
tiwaits  the  decision  of  Congress,  but  meanwhile  livering  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Sn- 
a  complication  has  ari«en  by  the  action  of  the  preme  Court,  in  Foster  vs.  Neilson  (2  Peters's 
State  Limd  Commissioner,  who,  upon  the  ad-  Reports,  314),  thus  expounded  the  law : 
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« 

A  treaty  U  in  its  nature  a  contract  between  two  into  the  UDitetl  States  wab  to  be  determined 

nations,  not  a  iegUlative  act.    It  does  not  generally  by  the  acts  of  ConirreBS  of  lb70  and  1876,  and 

effect,  of  itself  tiie  object  to  be  acoomplisbed,  espe-  '^  .     ^^    ^      ^         ,       -^^  Denmark  in  1870. 

dally  so  tar  as  its  operation  is  infra-temtonal,  but  is  ",,,,*.  p.    •'*^"''/     "                   **                  u  u  j 

carried  into  execution  by  tbe  sovereign  power  of  tbe  *  Ihat  Congress,"  said  Judge  Wallace,  *' had 

respective  parties  to  the  instrument    In  the  United  the  power  to  annul  this  treaty,  so  far  as  it 

States  a  different  principle  is  established.    Our  Con-  might  have  validity  as  a  rule  of  municipal  law, 

stitution  declares  a  treaty  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  ^  ^^^  disputed.    Both  treaties  and  act*  of  Con- 

the  land.    It  is,  consequently,  to  be  regarded  m  courts  ^^^^  „.^ '  „«^««  ♦k«  n^nofU .«»:.^..   ♦k^  on«..^».<^ 

of  justice  as  equivalent  to  an  act  of  the  Legt  Utuie,  fress  are,  under  the  Constitution,  the  supreme 

whenever  it  operates  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  law  of  the  land,  and  each  are  of  equal  authonty 

legislative  provision.     But  when  the  terms  of  the  within  the  sphere  uf  tbe  constitutional  power 

stipulation  import  a  contract,  when  either  of  the  pur-  Qf  the  respective  departments  of  the  Govern- 

ties  en^cages  to  perform  a  particular  act^  'i'''.^!*;^  ment  by  which  they  are  adopted;  therefore, 

addresses  itself  to  the  political,  not  the  judicial  de-  *r  "1    ■;   """r     •"  y  "  ^  ""^i  •«^*'  i  •  *^»'^^v»^» 

pertment:  and  the  Legislature  must  execute  the  oon-  the  treaty  or  the  act  of  Congress  is  paramount, 

tract  before  it  can  become  a  rule  for  the  court  according  as  it  is  the  latest  expression  of  tlie 

In  Taylor  vs.  Morton  (2   Curtis's  Reports,  will  of  the  law-making  power.''    Similar  views 

464),  heard  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  were  expressed  by  Justice  Field  in  the  opinion 

in  Mnssachnsetts,  in  1865,  it  was  decided  that  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  inOalifomin 

the  duty  on  Russian  hemp  was  to  be  deter-  >^  the  case  of  Ah  Lung  (18  Federal  Reporter, 

mined  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1842,  and  not  by  28)  decided  September  24,  1888.   The  question 

the  Russian  treaty  of  1882.     Justice  Curtis  had  reference  to  an  alleged  conflict  between  tbe 

held  that  the  act  of  Congress  was  to  rule,  be-  Chinese  exclusion  law  passed  by  Congress  and 

cause  it  was  the  later  expression  of  the  legis-  the  treaty  with  China.    Justice  Field  said : 

lative  will.     He  said:  A  treaty  is  in  its  nature  a  contract  between  two 

Thefon.ignsovcrci,nbetw^nwhomandth^  S^S^J^  n^Ista^iii^FS^rf  Itlt^-S"^^^^^^ 

States  a  treaty  has  been  made  has  a  nght  to  expect  ,    j^^  ;^     ^he  Conrtimtion  of  the  United  Butos, 

and  re<^uire  its  stipuhit.ons  to  be  kept  witbscnipulous  i^^^^^er,  places  botli  treaties  and  laws  made  in  pur-' 

SJ^'^^n'iL^^"^*  ;  '**^^''■'*^'°^®™.tl*'™^•5^^^  "nance  thereof  in  the  same  cate^oiy,  and  decfares 

^rA^Tn5^.teJf  ""^Z^ll  !Z  tt«t^^d??t^ri"f  them  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  thela/d.    It  does  not 

of  the  United  States.     Whe^er  the  trcat^^^^^      iteelf  .     ^  .^^         piramount  authority  over  the  other, 

be  the  rule  of  action  of  tbe  people  as  wel  fas  the  Gov-  |    ^             ^          ^^^  I,    .^^  ^^,^  f        ^^^^^ 

erament,  whether  the  power  to  enforw  and  apply  it  legislaUon,  it  is  to*  be  regarded  by  the  iimrts  as 

•hall  reside  in  one  department  or  another  neitfier  the  equivalent  to  a  legislative  act,  but  Nothing  further, 

teeaty  itself  nor  any  imphcaUon  drawn  from  it  ffiyes  jH                     to  which  it  relates  be  one  nw>n  which 

him  any  right  to  inauire.    If  the  Pf  <>ple  of  the  United  Congress  c^n  also  act,  that  body  may  modi%  its  pio- 

States  were  to  repeal  so  much  of  tW  Constitution  as  ^.^.  "^^        supersede  them  entirely.  ^The  im^ifrrmtion 

makes  treaties  part  of  their  municipal  kw,  no  forei^  ^^.  forei^eni  to  the  United  Stated,  and  the  ooSitions 


sovereign  with  whom  a  treaty  exists  could  iustJy  com-  ^^^^^  ^^       ^^^  ^  permitted  to  remain,  are 

plain,  tor  it  is  not  a  matter  with  which  he  has  any  appropriate  subiJcts  of  legislation  as  well  as  of  treaty 

oonoem.  ...               r^v^i-.,-*!,    «»•  i    ^t^u^n^^  stipulation.     No  treaty  can  deprive  Confrress  of  its 

The  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  f  the  Con-  {^^^  •„  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^   U,  j^^  Curtis, 

•tituUon  is:  "  This  Constitution  and  the  hiws  of  the  *;;'  the  case  of  "Kvlor  «.  Mortbn:   »» Ina.'^much  a^ 

United  States    which  shall   be  made  in  pursuance  treaties  mu.t  continue  to  operate  as  part  of  our  mu- 

thereof,  and  all  treatiw  made,  or  which  sha  f  be  made,  ^j^    ^  ^       ^^  ^e  obeyed  Vy  the  people,  applied  by 

under  the  authonty  of  the  U  nited  States,  shall  be  the  ^^e  judiciary,  and  executed  W  thrPresldent,  while 

supreme  law  of  the  land."    There  is  nothing  in  the  they  continue  unrepealed ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  power 

lanjuago  of  this  clause  which  enab.es  us  to  say  that  of  repealing  these  ^icipal  laws  must  re«de  Somc- 

m  the  .case  supposed,  the  treatv,  and  not  the  act  of  ^hei^Tand  nobody  othbT than  Congress  possesses 

Congress,  is  to  afford  the  rule.^  Ordinarily  treaties  are  jt  then  le^lative  power  is  applieablS  to  slich  laws 

not  rules  prescribed  by  sovereigns  for  tfie  conduct  of  wlienevefthey  relate  to  subjerti  which  the  Constitu- 

their  subjects,  but  contracts,  by  which  they  agree  to  -                -   "^  -               .•».... 
regulate  their  own  conduct    This  provision  of  o 
Constitution  has  made  treaties  part  of  our  munici] 
law.    But  it  has  not  assif^ned  to  them  any  particu 
de^n^  of  authority  in  our  municipal  law,  nor  declar 

whether  laws  so  enacted  shall  or  shall  not  be  pai»-  ^^^  conflicts  or  interieros  witn  the  former.    Ji  tbo 

mount  to  laws  otherwise  enacted.  No  such  declarotion  ^^^^j^^  ^.^jj  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  the  treatv  objects  to 

IS  made  even  in  respect  to  the  Constitution  itself.    It  the  action  of  the  letriHlative  department,  it  may  pro- 

IS  named  in  conjunction  with  treaties  and  acts  ot  Con-  ^^^  .^^  complaint  to  tlie  exccSive  department,  and 

gress,  as  one  of  the  supreme  laws,  but  no  supremacy  take  such  otHer  measures  as  it  may  deem  tliat  jiJstice 

18  in  terms  assigned  to  one  over  the  other.  to  its  own  citizens  or  subjecto  requires.    The  courts 

In  1861  Congress  imposed  a  duty  of  forty  can  not  heed  such  complaint,  nor  refuse  to  ^ve  effect 

dollars  a  ton  on  Russian  hemp.     It  was  con-  to  a  law  of  Congress,  however  much  it  may  Kcem  to 

tended  thatnnderapriortreatywithRassiano  r52i^C'.!^rJSi;!rr/u^l<^Si»nr.n''i''S 

higher  duty  than  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton  could  ^^  the  proper  occaj»ion  of  complaint  by  the  forci^ 

be  exacted.     The  United  States  District  Court  povemment,  is  not  a  judicial  question.    To  the  couits 

in  New  York  held  in  1871  that  the  act  of  Con-  it  is  simply  the  case  of  conflicting  laws,  the  laat  modi- 

gress  superseded  the  treaty.    (Ropes  r«.  Clinch,  *>»"«  ^^  superseding  the  earlier. 

8  Blatchford^s  **  Reports,"  804.)    In  the  case  In  the  Cherokee  Tobacco  case  (11  Wallace's 

of  Bartram  m.  Roberfc^on,  (16  "  Federal  RepoFt-  Reports,  616)  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

er,"  212)  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  in  1870  sustained  the  power  of  Congress  to  tax 

the  Southern  Dii-trict  of  New  York  held  in  certain  tobacco  in  the  territory  of  the  Chero- 

1888  that  the  duty  on  Danish  sngar  imported  kee  nation  in  the  face  of  a  prior  treaty  be- 
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tween  that  nation  and  the  United  States,  stipn-  iworto  to  the  treatv  for  a  rule  of  deciuon  for  the  aae 

lating  that  soch  tobacco  should  be  exempt  before  it,  as  it  would  to  a  statute.                ^ 

-    _P  4. ^4.'   «        i.,«i.:««    a„.«„«^   ««;.!.     «a  But  even  in  this  aspect  of  the  case  there  is  nothin;; 

from  taxation.      Justice    Swayne  said;    "A  in  this  law  which  makes  it  irrei)ealable  or  unchanged 

treaty  may  supersede  a  prior  act  of  Congress  able.    TLe  Constitution  gives  it  no  superiority  over 

(Foster  ffj.  Neilson,  2  Peters^s  Reports,  314),  an  act  of  Congress  in  this  respect,  whicn  may  be  re- 

and  an  act  of  Oongresis  may  supersede  a  prior  pcaled  or  mofifled  by  an  act  of  a  lat«r  date.    Nor  is 

treaty  (Taylor  ,«.  Morton,  ^                Reports,  irch^o'te  (Sv^^^S.^ ^^.  ^^^^^^^ 

454,  Olinton  Bridge  case,   1  Walworth  s  Re-  m^de,  which  gives  it  this  supenor  sanctity, 

ports,  166).     In   the  cases   referred   to  these  A  treaty  is  made  by  the  President  and  the  Senate, 

principles  were  applied  to   treaties  with  for-  Statutes  are  made  by  the  President,  the  Senate,  and 

eign   nations.     Treaties   with  Indian  nations  t^!  ^?"?  ?^?®P'??®'^5***^?••    The  addition  of  the 

-:*k:^    lu^  i^^^Ai^*i^,^  ^f  *u^  u,.u^A  Ufof»^  latter  body  to  the  other  two  m  making  a  law  certainly 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  btates,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^  ,^  ^^^i^^ ^  ^^^  j„  ^he  matt/r 

whatever  considerations  oi  nnmanity  and  g(MKi  of  its  repeal  or  modification  than  a  treaty  made  by  the 

faith  may  be  involved  and  require  their  faith-  other  two.    If  there  beany  difference  in  this  regard, 

ful   observance,  can  not  be  more  obligatory,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  an  act  in  which  all 

They  have  no  higher  sanctity,  and  no  greater  three  of  the  bodies  participate.    And^uchw,m  fart, 

.     .•',  r.,..            P         ^T    x-         1     .1  ,'       .  the  case  ma  declaration  of  war,  which  must  be  made 

inviolability  or  immunity  from  legislative  m-  ^y  Congress,  and  which,  whin  made,  usually  sua- 

vasion   can  be  claiiued  for  them.     The  con-  pends  or  destroys  existing  treaties  between  the  nationa 

sequences  in  all  such  cases  give  rise  to  qnes-  thus  at  war. 

tions  which  must  be  met  by  the  political  de-  1°  short  we  are  of  opinion  tljt,  so  for  as  a  treaty 

.^».4».^»4>  ^#  ♦k^  r*o>»A*«tTnAn«.      Tu^m-  ««^  k^  madc  bv  the  United  States  with  any  ioreiffn  nation 

partment  of  the  (Jovernment.    They  are  be-  ^  ^e^^^  ^^^  ^^^^j^  of  judicial  c^niaacSo  in  the 

yona  the  sphere  of  judicial  cognizance.''    Inese  oourts  of  this  country,  it  is  subject  to  such  acta  as 

decisions  were  cited  with  approval,  and  the  Con^^resa  may  pass  tor  its  enforcement,  modification^ 

Crinoiples  laid  down  in  them  were  reaffirmed  or  repeal. 

y  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  At  the  session  beginning  in  October,  1879, 

case  of  Edye  m.  Robertson,  decided  Dec.  8,  the  same  court  rendered  an  opinion  in  the  case 

1884.    In  this  case  the  constitutionality  of  the  of  Hauenstein  vs.  Lynhain  (100  United  States 

Immigration  Act  of  Congress  was  under  con-  Reports.  483)  that  a  treaty  giving  subjects  of  a 

sideration.    It  was  contended  on  one  side  that  foreign  country  the  right  to  hold  lands  in  the 

the  act  was  in  violation  of  existing  treaties  United  States  supersedes  any  State  laws  in 

with  friendly  foreign  powers.    The  Court  re-  conflict  with  it.     "It  must  always  be  borne  in 

marked  that  **  we  are  not  satisfied  that  this  mind,"  said  Justice  Swayne  in  the  opinion  of 

act  of  Congress  violates  any  of  these  treaties,  the  Court,   "that  the  Constitution,  laws  and 

or  any  just  construction  of  them,"  but  held  treaties  of  the  United  States  are  as  much  a  part 

that,  "  so  far  as  the  provisions  in  that  act  may  of  the  law  of  every  State  as  its  own  local  law  s 

be  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  any  treaty  with  and  constitution.    This  is  a  fundamental  prin- 

a  foreign  nation,  they  must  prevail  in  all  the  ciple  in  our  system  of  complex  national  [jolity.*' 

iudicial  courts  of  this  country."    Justice  Mil-  The  same  principle  was  laid  down  by  the  8u- 

ler,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  then  expounded  preme  Court  as  early  as  1798 — only  seven  years 

the  law  on  this  point  as  follows :  after  the  Federal  Constitution  took  effect— in 

A  treaty  is  primarily  a  compact  between  independ-  the  case  of  Ware  f>«.  Hylton,  (8  Dallas's  Reports 

ent  nations.    It  depends  for  the  enforeemont  of  its  236).     The  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Chace 

provisions  on  the  interest  and  the  honor  of  the  gov^  contains  this  passage : 

emmeuts  which  are  parties  to  it.    If  these  fail,  its  t"*""*^ 


forced  by  actual  war.  It  is  obvious  that  with  all  this  g*  «  ^^}^  (which  is  the  ftmdameiiUl  law  ot  the 
the  judicial  courts  have  nothing  to  do,  and  can  give  no  ^^^t  and  paramount  to  ite  Legislature)  muat  ijivc  wav 
redress.    But  a  treaty  mav  also  contain  provisions    ^^,  *  ^^^^/  ^^^  **"  beton  it,  can  it  be  questioned 


municipal  law,  and  which  are  capable  of  enforcement  ^ho  authority  ot  the  United  States  shall  be  supenor  to 

as  between  private  parties  in  the  courts  of  the  coun-  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  any  individual  Stote,  and 

try.     An  illustration  of  this  character  is  found  in  their  will  alone  is  to  decide.    If  a  law  of  a  State  oon- 

treartes  which  rezulate  the  mutual  riifhts  of  citizens  trary  to  a  treaty  is  not  void  but  voidable  only,  by  a 

and  subjects  of  the  contracting  nations  in  regard  to  ™poal  or  nulliffcation  by  a  State  Legislature,  this  cer- 

rights  of  property  bv  descent  or  inheritance,  when  H*°.  conswiuencc  follows— that  the  will  ot  a  small  part 

the  mdividuals  ooncemccl  are  aliens.    The  Constitu-  ^t  the  United  States  may  oonti  ol  or  defeat  the  wdl  of 

tion  of  the  United  States  places  suoh  provisions  as  ***®  whole. 

these  in  the  sanie  cate^^ry  aa  other  laws  of  Con-ress        F^om  this  review  it  will  be  seen  that  from 

by  Its  declaration  that  **th»  Constitution  and  the  .i  t     «.  ••         *.     au  *  u  *u  *.u     o 

laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  ^"«  earliest  time  to  the  present  both  the  Su- 

or  which  shall  be  made  under  authority  of  the  United  preme  and  the  lower  Federal  courts  have  given 

Slates,  shall  be  the  Kupreme  law  of  the  land.''    A  a  uniform  construction  to  the  Constitution  on 

treaty,  then,  is  a  law  of  the  land  as  an  act  of  Con-  the  questions  that  have  been  brought  before 

irh'^tCSrof  ;ne7ri-r:u{r'o"'?«bj^^^  them  tonchioK  the  treaty-making  power     By 

be  determined.    And  when  such  rights  are  of  a  na-  <'''^se  decisions,  certam  principles  may  be  re- 

ture  to  be  enforced  Id  a  court  of  justice,  that  court  garded  as  settled.     The  power  of  the  Fred- 
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dent  and  Senate  to  make  a  treaty  of  any  kind  completed  by  the  action  of  the  treaty-making 
or  for  any  purpose  within  the  scope  of  the  power,  the  President  and  Senate,  alone.  Sacli 
treaty-making  power  is  as  independent  and  a  treaty  is  a  law  withont  the  oi incurring  action 
absolute  as  is  the  power  of  Congress  to  legis-  of  Congress  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
late  within  its  sphere.  A  treaty  when  made  It  may  at  any  time  be  nullified  by  an  act  of 
is  a  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  supersedes  Congress  approved  by  the  President  or  passed 
any  prior  act  of  Congress  in  conflict  with  it.  over  his  veto;  or  it  may  be  abrogated  by  an- 
An  act  of  Congress  is  a  supreme  law  of  the  other  treaty  made  by  the  President  and  Senate, 
land,  and  abrogates  any  earlier  treaty  incon-  But  while  it  remains  a  law  it  is  like  every  other 
sistent  with  it.  Supremacy  turns  wholly  on  supreme  law  binding  npon  the  general  Govern- 
the  question  of  date.  The  later  does  not  ment,  the  States,  the  courts,  and  the  people, 
necessarily  superse<ie  the  earlier  as  u  whole,  Other  treaties  are  dependent  for  their  comple- 
but  only  to  the  extent  of  conflict  The  courts  tion  on  legislation.  Of  this  kind  are  treaties 
deal  with  the  question  as  one  of  purely  mu-  requiring  an  appropriation  of  money  which  can 
nicipal  law.  It  is  their  duty  to  determine  be  made  only  by  Congress,  and,  in  short,  all 
whether  a  treaty  and  an  act  of  Congress  are  treaties  which  by  their  express  terms  and  con- 
inconsistent,  and,  if  so,  to  declare  which  ii>  ditions  are  concluded  subject  to  legislative  acts 
the  supreme  law.  It  is  a  recognized  rule  that  to  be  passed.  Saoh  treaties  are  not  recognized 
a  treaty  stipulation  should  not  be  annulled  by  as  laws  by  the  oonrts  until  they  are  completed 
the  courts  unless  a  later  act  of  Congress  clear-  by  the  needed  legislation  (Foster  rt.  Neilson, 
ly  overrides  it  *'It  must  appear  that  the  2  Peters*  Reports,  814). 
later  provision  is  certainly  and  clearly  in  hos-  It  has  long  been  contended  by  some  public 
tility  to  the  former.  If  by  any  reasonable  con-  men  that  the  treaty-making  power  does  not 
struction  tiie  two  can  stand  together  they  must  extend  to  matters  involving  revenue,  and  that 
so  stand.  If  harmony  is  impossible,  and  only  the  making  of  commercial  or  reciprocity  treat- 
in  that  event,  the  former  is  repealed  in  part,  ies  is  not  within  the  constitutional  scope  of  the 
or  wholly,  as  the  case  may  be."  This  rule  power.  This  claim  is  based  on  the  ttieory  thet 
was  applied  by  the  United  States  Supreme  every  revenue  measure  must  originate  in  the 
Court  as  recently  as  December,  1884,  when  on  House,  and  that  absolute  control  over  commerce 
the  point  in  question  it  construed  the  Chinese  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress.  As 
Exclusion  Act  in  harmony,  rather  than  con-  recently  as  January,  1885,  Senator  Justin  S. 
fliot,  with  the  Chinese  treaty.  But  when  it  is  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  argued  in  the  Senate  that 
clear  that  a  later  act  of  Congress  is  contrary  *'any  treaty  which  encroaches  upon  the  power 
to  a  treaty  stipulation,  the  courts  do  not  hesi-  t-o  regulate  commerce,  or  upon  that  to  originate 
tate  to  declare  the  former  the  law  of  the  land,  revenue  bills  involves  a  plain,  open,  and  palp- 
In  such  case  the  ref^ponsibility  for  abrogation  able  violation  of  the  Constitution.*^  Like  ob- 
of  the  treaty  or  breach  of  the  national  faith  jections  were  raised  by  certain  members  of 
rests  not  upon  the  judiciary,  but  the  political  Congress  against  the  Spsnisli  and  other  com- 
department  of  the  Government  mercial  treaties  negotiated  by  President  Arthnr, 
A  treaty,  jui^t  as  an  act  of  Congress,  must  and  laid  before  Congress  at  the  session  begin- 
conform  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ning  in  December,  1884.  To  these  objections 
States.  ^^  It  need  hardly  be  said,'*  remarked  Secretary  Frelinghuysen,  in  a  communication 
Justice  Swayne,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  to  Hon.  John  F.  Miller,  of  California,  chairman 
Court,  in  the  Cherokee  Tobacco  case  (11  Wal-  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
lace^s  Reports,  $20),  '^that  a  treaty  can  not  dated  December,  26,  1884,  replied  as  follows: 
change  the  Constitution  or  be  held  valid,  if  it       ^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^     ^„^  „^^.„^  ^  ^ 

be  in  violation  of  that  instrument  The  sub-  ooneidered.  It  it  said  that  this  dssi*  of  treaties  in  an 
ject  matter  of  a  treaty  must  be  within  the  juris-  infrin^mcnt  upon  the  oootitutional  riffhu  of  Con- 
diction  or  proper  scope  of  the  treaty-making  gfess,  in  that  they  change  duties  prescribed  by  law. 
power,  just  as  an  act  of  Congress  must  be  This  anroinentw  advanced  affainat  oil,  including 
l„:t-i.:»  *v»«  »<>»^4^Ur.4^:  ««i  ^«..r^»r«#  ♦■u-*  k^,i«.  convention  with  Mexico,  which,  having  been  already 
within  the  constitutional  powers  of  that  body.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  le;ri8lation  to  caiVj-  it  into  effect.   Tlio 

The  courts  have  held,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer-  claim  that  the  Mexican  treaty  U  unconstitutional  be- 

ence  to  the  above  review  of  cases,  that  a  treaty  cau^^  it  affects  the  revenue  and  did  not  originate  in 

miy  supersede  a  State  law  ss  well  as  an  act  t.f  tiie  Hou^c  of  RepresentativeR  is  sin^lwlv  untenable. 

of  Congress.     But  it  does  not  follow  from  such  ^t^t  C.^'^  n!;«f^^nn  w«l^^^^ 

J     ..",,,      ^       .         .,,  J         oa  ..  ment  toward  its  nesouation  was  the  appropriation  by 

decisions  that  a  treaty  will  supersede  a  State  Conffress  "for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  a  com- 

law  in  a  matter  that  is  left  by  the  Constitution  mission  to  negotUte  a  commercial  treaty  with  Mexico, 

to   the   exclusive  jurisdiction   of    the  States,  a  sum  not  exceediiiff  $20,000  to  be  expended  under 

Treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  nre  put  by  the  thedirectlonof  the  President  ot*  the  United  8^^^ 

courts  on  the  same  footing     Acts  of  Congress  L^Je^hf^ltli^lS^^^J^rG^^^^         'iiril^t 

nave  repeatedly  been  set  aside  on  the  ground  were  appointed  Comml-wionere  and  ne^tiatod  the 

r»f  invading  Stat^  sovereignty.     Dues  not  the  treatv.    The  Senate  introduced  an  amendment  that 

same  principle  apply  to  treaties?  the  legislation  of  Congress  should  be  neocssary  to 

A  treaty  may  be  an  executed  or  an  executory  fr^^'J""^'-  T*^  "f^'  ^^ ^  precedent  for  which  ih 

^^*-A^i«.i  *  ••  found  m  previous  treaties  of  this  character,  haj*  l)een 

contract,  a  completed  compact  or  onerequmng  followed  m  the  subsequent  trentv  ne/otation^  and 

legislation  to  complete  it.     Some  treaties  are  the  steps  taken  thereto  have  been  oondaoted  under 
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theeaaction  ^vcn  by  Oonffress  to  the  general  policy  maybe  deemed  to  have  been  removed.     Bnt 

of  fofltering  intim&Ui  trade  with  the  neighboring  ^q  ^^e  other  hand  it  is  maintained  that  the 

"^I  oSSVe  that  a  oouBtitutional  amendment  haa  been  President  and  the  Senate  alone  have  the  power 

introduced  in  Contfreas  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  to  make  a  commercial  treaty,  and  that  while  it 

ReprBsentativea  shall  be  joined  to  the  Executive  as  may  be  desirable  or  expedient  to  have  the  con- 

the  treatv-makjng  jwwer.    Such  amendment  would  current  action  of  Congress,  such  action  is  not 

Jklr^o^iS^^S^^foJ^al^^^^^^^^^  constitutionaUy  es^ntial  when  no  appropria- 

the  rat&cation  of  the  eo-ordibite  branih.    The  pre-  tion  of  money  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  pro- 

rogativo  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  in  all  visions  of  the  treaty. 

these  treaties  been  abundantly  secured  by  a  provision  The  treaty-making  power,  it  is  maintained, 

that  they  should  not  take  effect  until  a  bill  originat-  jg  granted  in  the  most  general  terms.   It  is  not 

mg  in  the  House  had  made  the  laws  affecting  the  «„^,««„i„  i:.„;f^.i  ♦«  „J;,  ^i„„«  ^4  „.,k:«„«.«      t* 

revenue  conform  thereto.   The  precedents  are  against  expressly  limited  to  any  class  o    subjects.     It 

the  position  that  negotiations  of  this  class  are  uncon-  extends  to  all  relations  between  this  and  foreign 

stitutional.    From  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  nations,  to  all  matters  that  usually  fall  within 

beginning  with  the  time  when  the  administration  was  the  province  of  treaties.     In  his  commentaries 

in  tiie  hands  of  the  men  who  trained  the  Constitution  ^^  ^he  Constitution  Story  say s :  "  The  power  to 

Itself,  and  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  have  best  ,      .       ..      •     u    *.i-     /i       .•*  -.•                    1 

undektood  its  import  and  scope,  public  treaties  affect-  ^^ke  treaties  is,  by  the  Constitution,  general, 

ing  the  revenues  have  been  concluded  by  the  Presi-  nnd  of  course  It  embraces  all  sorts  of  treaties, 

dent  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  legislation  of  for  peace  or  war ;  for  commerce  or  territory ; 

Congress  without  admission  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  en-  f^j  alliance  or  succors;  for  indemnity  for  in- 

rpiraSi^rm^S^y  ta^^'^^^^  J^^es  or  payment  of  debts ;  for  the  re/ognition 

comes  the  treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Britain,  which  and  enforcement  of  principles  of  public  law ; 

stipulated  for  commercial  privileges  and  exemptioiM  and  for  any  other  purposes  which  the  policy  or 

from  dutv,  and  set  limitations  upon  the  imposiuon  of  interests  of  independent  sovereigns  may  dictate 

tonnage  auea  on  British  vessels  by  Congress     The  j^  ^,1,^^^  intercourse  with  each  other  "  (fourth 

treaty  of  1808  with  France  for  the  aoquisition  of  ,...           ,   ..           -nr/vo        oc%k\    'pu      v  ^     " 

Louisiana  stipulated  for  special  favore  to  French  and  edition,  vol.  11,  sec.  1508,  p.  826^.  The  same  au- 

Spsnish  goods  and  vessels  in  the  ceded  territory  dur-  thority  further  iiays :  ^^  It  is  difficult  to  oircum- 

ing  a  term  of  twelve  years,  notwithstanding  any  ffen-  scribe  the  power  within  any  definite  limits,  ap- 


ing duties.    The  treaty  of  1831  with  France  contains  The  Constitution  has  therefore  made  it  general 

special  tariff  provinions.    The  Canadian  reciprocity  and  unqualified."    (Id.,  sec.  1,609).    When  the 

treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  1864,  and  the  reciprocity  Constitution  was  framed,  commercial  treaties 

J^S  "Ik^®^*  '^•*'^  *^?.  ^^u^^  i^^""^^  ^t  ''''""  were,  and  long  had  been,  one  of  the  commonest 

tamed  the  provision  that  they  should  not  become  1 -jJ    #•*.**   4..       1      '  x      tti        2;.    -^ 

operative  until  the  necessary  iJws  to  carry  them  into  ?>»^8  of  international  agi-eements.   From  tliis  it 

effect  should  have  been  enacted  by  Congress.    In  re-  ts  argued  that  if  tite  makers  of  that  instrument 

spouse  to  all  these  treaties  the  required  le^slation  had   intended  not  to  embrace  such  treaties 

was  passed.    In  short,  the  precedents  are  in  favor  of  within  the  scope  of  the  power  they  would  have 

the  constitutional  negotiation  of  treaties  affecting  the  ^«^^  „-,  ^^r^^L,a  r^m^^J^  ^^  a^-^o.X*:^..  *^  ♦u««. 

revenues  by  the  PreSdent,  subject  to  approval  by  the  "^^  ^^^^^^^  proviso  or  exception  to  that 

Senate  and  to  the  legislative  c<^operalion  ot  Congress  effect.      1  he  argument  that  the  power  is  ira- 

iu  carrying  out  their  provision.  plie<Uy  limited  by  the  grant  to  Congress  of 

These  questions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ex-  P^'*^©''  to  regulate  commerce  was  thus  met  in 

pressly  decided  by  the  Supreme  or  any  lower  \^^,  ?^^^^  ^^  Senator  Lapham,  of  New  York, 

Federal  court.    The  practice  has  been  in  fram-  *"  ''"  r®Pv  to  Mr.  Mornll  in  January,  1885: 

ing  commercial  treaties  as  explained  by  Secre-  _?7J?iV*™®?'*l?K^^''^r^  *""?  P^''®'  J^,««^^l^'> 

.®r>i'u  'i-u  u  4.1  post-roads,  and  yet  by  treaty  we  have  postal  con  ven- 

tary  Frehnghuysen  m  the  passage  above  quoted,  {ions  with  many  nations,  anrl  could  not  We  obtained 

to  insert  in  them  a  stipulation  that  they  were  them  in  any  other  way.  Confiress  has  the  power  to  give 

not  to  take  effect  until  sanctioned  by  Congress,  to  authors  and  inventors  tlie  exclusive  right  to  their 

and  hence  that  they  were  concluded  subject  to  discoveries;  yet  wo  have  treaties  on  the  subject  of 

♦i^io  /ty^*i;iu{^««      Tk.,o  ♦u.*  «A^:»»/<.^:»,r  «!^.«.rr.»  trade-marks  with  most  of  the  nations  with  whom  we 

this  condition.     Thus  the  reciprocity  oonven-  ^^^3  ^ther  treaty  relations.    Congress  has  power  to 

tion  negotiated  with  Spain  in  1884  contains  the  declare  war,  but  before  a  gun  is  fired  or  any  other 

following  provision  in  Article  XXVI :  hostile  act  performed  the  treaty-making  power  may 

This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  i??1.'Tr«tv"?Aii^!I  *^®  '^''^^'  "^'^^""^  bloodshed. 

United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  "^^o  ^^^  ?}  P^*    .    ,.  ^     j      1.    n       j 

the  Semite  therif,  and  bv  Spain,  in  accordance  with  ft,F,^.Z^L^^P?f!^^^/j!Prt?^^ 

the  law  which  authorizes  'its  &ovUment  to  celebrate  ISi^rfe!flj^^"^??'*K'!^.P^i"^  ^t-  T«"^*^"^  ^^ 

it ;  and  it  shall  go  into  effect  thirty  days  after  having  ff^®,l''i,'f^i^J'„^®,l-    ?f  •  *^,®  ^'^S'L'^f '"^k?"?^'  "TI 

been  officially  published  by  the  two  gbvemmente  by  ^  „^?f  ^^f/  ^?  S?  PJ^fPH  and  territory  be  a  lenated 

mutual  airreeicnt  on  the  same  day.    The  publicatioi  Sl^JJ'^^'i^,^ J^l*?^*  interests  of  the  country  may 

shall  not  be  made,  however,  untif  after  the  Congress  t^'^A^t^^^lJ^ .^^^  ^  establish  a  unifomi 

of  the  United  States  shall  have  passed  the  laws  niccs-  yJ^lSJi^^L'Sl^^^ "  >^^']}^  i^^^'^I?!"  7*'?!^  ?  ^5! 

sary  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  iJoth  governments  shall  J^TT^^liT  m^"  ^l^"^!-  ^^P  ^^"^  i^^'^'i^rl  \^ 

have  adopte'd  regulations  Accordingly,  which  shall  tiike  J^fl'^i^S^  ^^llJ'ta^A  ^^-U^i^T"''     ^"  ^^""n*  ^u 

pkce  witlbin  six  mouths  from  the  dJte  of  signature.  n^hte/'''^  '^*  ''^•^^'^°  admitted  foreigners  to  aU  such 

This  sanction  has  usually  been  given  by  Con-        Commercial   and  reciprocity  treaties  have 

gress  to  treaties  that  have  become  laws,  and  been  before  the  Federal  courts  in  numerous 

80  the  constitutional  objection,  if  any  existed,  cases,  and  though  the  question  under  consid- 
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eratioD  has  never  been  expreesly  decided,  or  or  forbids  their  giyinff  the  forms  and  force  of  Isw  to 
raised,  the  courts  do  not  appear  to  have  doubt-  ^^^  articles  over  whicB  thoy  h«.ve  the  power, 
ed  the  constitntionalitj  of  such  treaties.  A  The  doctrine  that  Congress  or  the  House  is 
more  doubtful  question  is  the  one  whether  the  bound  to  give  its  consent  to  a  treaty  has  not 
making  of  a  commercial  treaty  by  the  Presi-  been  sanctioned  or  favored  by  the  courts.  On 
dent  and  Senate  is  an  infringement  of  the  con-  the  contrary,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  consist- 
stitutional  right  of  the  House  to  originate  ent  with  the  principles  they  have  affirmed  nnd 
revenue  bills.  It  may  be  argued  on  the  one  the  views  they  have  expressed.  While  the 
hand  that  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  in  question  has  not  been  directly  decided— the 
the  nature  of  a  proviso  or  limitation  to  the  opinion  given  below  is  on  this  point  an  obiter 
the  treaty-making  power.  It  may  be  main-  dUtum— the  decisions  of  the  courts  on  other 
tained  on  the  other  that  tbe  grant  of  the  points  have  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the 
treaty-making  power  is  absolute,  and  not  sub-  treaty-making  and  tlie  legislative  powers  are 
ject  to  such  proviso.  It  may  be  further  con-  coequal  and  independent  within  their  respect- 
tended  that  a  commercial  treaty  which  does  ive  spheres;  that  it  is  discretionary  with  Con- 
not  materially  increase  customs  duties,  or  one  gress  or  the  House,  being  a  deliberative  body, 
which  lowers  or  abolishes  them,  or  one  which  whether  it  will  co-operate  with  the  President 
does  not  seriously  affect  them,  is  not,  within  and  Senate  to  complete  a  treaty  by  providing 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  such  a'*  bill  the  legislation  necessary  to  give  the  treaty 
for  raising  revenue"  as  must  originate  in  the  effect;  and  that  this  is  a  condition  of  munici- 
House;  that  the  making  of  such  a  treaty  does  pa'  l^w'  of  which  every  foreign  nation  which 
not  impose  any  limitation  or  check  upon  the  naakes  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  must  be 
power  of  the  House  to  raise  revenue.  This  presumed  to  have  knowledge.  On  this  point, 
(juestion  has  not  been  expressly  decided  by  Jnstice  McLean,  in  the  case  of  Turner  m.  the 
any  Federal  court.  If  the  making  of  a  treaty  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  decided 
which  touches  the  revenue  is  a  violation  of  the  in  the  Michigan  Circuit  (United  States  Court) 
constitutional  right  of  the  House,  then  legisla-  in  1862  and  reported  in  5  McLean's  Reports, 
tion  is  necessary  to  complete  and  give  effect  to  ^^^  •  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ^ 
the  treaty,  and  the  legislation  must  originate  ,  A  treaty  under  the  Fedenil  Cofwtitution  is  decUied 
5«  *u^  u^^^^  T#  «..«v»  i^.»:..i««^;^»  ;o  «^*  «/^-»  to  be  the  supreme  law  ot  tbe  lond.  This  unquei»tiou- 
m  the  House.     If  such  legislation  is  not  con-  ^^,|         jj^*  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^h^re  the  treaty-making 

stitutionally  essential,  tlie  President  and  Sen-  power,  without  the  aid  of  Oongrca^,  can  carry  it  into 

ate  alone,  independently  of  Congress  or  the  effect.  It  is  not,  however,  and  can  not  be,  the  pupreme 

House,   may  conclude    a   commercial    treaty  lawof  the  Und,  where  the  concurrence  of  Con^f rose  is 

removing  or  imposing  castoms  dntic  and  S^^:2^w?fe^ISi'4?S^ri.lS^lf*tnT"^^^^ 
make  the  treaty  a  law  which  will  take  effect  the  treaty  is  not  pert^ct.  It  b  not  operetive7in  the 
by  its  own  operation.  It  will  supersede,  by  BenaeoftheConstitution,  as  money  can  not  be  appro- 
its  own  force,  any  existing  revenue  law  in  con-  priated  by  tbe  treaty-making  power.  This  resuitn 
flict  with  it.  Congre88  may  not  prevent  the  from  Uie  rimiution;  of  our  Government.  The  action 
»,^i,:«»  ^^  <.i.A  4^..»»f»  «yv  ul  «.  ?««  5w»4.yv  ^4R>/.«>  of  no  department  of  the  Government  oun  do  regarded 
making  of  the  treaty  nor  its  going  into  effect  ^  ^  law^until  it  shall  have  all  the  sanctioni  i^uired 
as  a  law ;  but  it  may  nullify  it  by  only  passing  by  the  Constitution  to  make  it  such.  As  well  miirht 
a  law  overridiog  it.  it  be  contended  that  an  ordinaiy  act  of  Congress, 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  writers  on  law  that  without  the  signature  of  the  President,  was  a  law,  as 

OnnffFPas  is  honnd  to  nnss  the  laws  neceasarv  *^»t  a  treaty  which  engages  to  pay  a  sum  ot  money, 

uongress  is  oouna  lo  pass  tne  laws  necessary  .^  .^  iuclf  a  law.   And  in  such  a  case  the  Renrcsenta- 

to  carry  a  treaty  into  effect,  (bee  Kent  s  ^^y^  ^f  ^^e  people  and  the  States  exereihe  their  own 
*'  Commentaries,"  twelfth  edition,  vol.  i,  p.  judgments  in  granting  or  withholding  the  money. 
236,  and  Wheaton's  "  International  Law,"  They  act  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  not  upon 
§266,  and  authorities  there  cited.)  In  a  note  the  responMbility  of  tbe  treaty-making  power.^^U 
?rv  Wk..»»^w.io  ♦A^f  xr»  n«««  -«*o.  uT«  *u^  can  not  bind  or  control  the  le^slntive  action  in  this 
to  Wheatons  text,  Mr.  Dana  says:  "In  the  ^pcct,and  every  foreii<n  Government  may  be  pre- 
United  States,  it  is  settled  that  Congress  is  sumcd  to  know  that  so  far  as  the  treaty  stipulated  to 
under  an  obligation  to  execute  all  treaties.  A  pay  money  the  legislative  sanction  is  required, 
refusal  by  Congress  to  pa?s  the  necessary  legis-  mX-PLANTIllG.  The  planting  of  trees  has 
lative  acts,  is  a  national  breach  of  the  treaties,  become  so  general  that  there  are  now  seven- 
and  may  be  so  regarded  by  the  other  party."  teen  States  in  which  a  particular  day,  at  the 
Similar  views  were  held  by  Washington  in  his  season  of  the  year  when  Jtrees  are  Juststart- 
messnge  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  ing  into  life,  is  celebrated  as  Arbor  Day.  The 
March,  1796.  (See  Kent's  Commentaries,  as  credit  of  inventing  tliis  day  is  due  to  Governor 
cited  above;  also  Story, on  the  Constitution,  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  who  contrived  it  as  a 
vol.  ii,  §§  1841, 1842.)  Jefferson  and  Randolph  means  of  raising  up  a  barrier  of  trees  against 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  different  opinion.  In  a  the  fierce  blizzards  of  the  West  and  the  scorch- 
letter  to  William  B.  Giles  under  date  of  De-  ing  blasts  of  the  South.  States  where  trees 
cember,  1796,  Jefferson  wrote:  were  once  so  abundant  as  to  be  considered  by 
Randolph  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  true  theory  the  agriculturist  as  worthy  only  to  be  cut  down 
of  our  Constitution— that  when  a  treaty  is  made,  in-  gnd  burned— that  being  the  quickest  method  of 

t'&,;Sre."of?i;M!ti'L?rl  ^"^rK£  rt"^  rid  of  them-»re  now  welcoming  Ar- 

presentati  ves  are  as  free  as  the  President  and'tie  Senate  *><>«•  ^^J  as  a  promise  that  they  may  be  restored 

were  to  consider  whether  the  national  interest  requires  to  that  condition  which  they  lost  by  the  de- 
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struction  of  their  forests.  Thus  Michigan, 
lately  a  wilderness  of  forest,  and  sending  even 
yet  annually  to  market  more  lumber  than  any 
other  State,  has  become  sensible  of  the  need 
of  trees  for  other  purposes  than  to  be  con- 
verted into  lumber,  and,  in  1886,  made  the  ex- 
periment of  Arbor  Day,  designated,  by  a  proc- 
lamation of  Governor  Alger,  as  the  11th  of 
April. 

A  noticeable  nnd  importarit  development  of 
the  Arbor  Day  movement  is  its  connection 
with  the  public  schools.  This  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  memorable  tree-planting  by  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Forestry  Congress,  in  that  city,  in  the  spring 
of  1882.  Then,  on  a  lovely  May  day,  more 
than  20,000  school-children,  marshaled  by 
their  teachers,  formed  a  part  of  the  grand  pro- 
cession, which,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
military  battalions  and  bands  of  music,  while 
flaffs  and  banners  fluttered  from  the  house-tops 
and  windows  along  the  streets,  went  out  to 
Eden  Park,  and  there  planted  trees  in  memory 
of  the  most  eminent  authors  and  statesmen  of 
our  own  and  other  lands.  The  example  set  by 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati  was  speedily  followed 
elsewhere.  Michigan  had  its  Arbor  Day  on 
April  11,  1886.  but  the  most  recent  adoption 
of  the  celebration  or  anniversary  was  by  Cali- 
fornia, on  Nov.  27,  1886.  The  latter  was  a 
popular  movement  carried  out  by  private  mu- 
nificence and  endeavor,  and  was  first  suggested 
by  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller,  in  the  **  Golden  Era," 
and  pressed  by  Messrs.  Harr  Wagner,  Adolph 
Sutro,  W.  E.  Adams,  and  8.  W.  Forman.  No- 
vember 27  was  a  clear,  charming;  day.  Thou- 
sands of  school-children  from  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  were  ferried  over  to  Terba  Huena 
Island,  where  the  principal  planting  occurred, 
while  the  Government  steamer,  *^Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell," brouffht  over  the  committee  and  in- 
vited guests.  Numerous  private  organizations, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Oakland 
Canoe  Club,  participated  in  the  exercises. 
Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Adolph  Sutro 
40,000  young  trees  were  supplied  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  space  chosen  for  planting  at  Yerba 
Buena  Island  was  marked  out  in  the  shape  of 
a  Greek  cross,  the  longer  part  800  feet  long 
by  80  feet  wide,  and  the  transverse  part,  150 
feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  lying  toward  the 
south,  on  the  hill-slope,  its  foot  touching  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  its  head  reaching  the  crown 
of  the  island,  and'^s  arms  extending  east  and 
west.  The  trees  selected  for  the  occasion  were 
the  marine  pine  {Pinus  maritimu»\  the  Mon- 
terey cypres?,  and  the  eucalyptus,  with  the 
Acacia  latifolia  or  Lophanta  maha  for  protec- 
tion. At  the  Presidio  Reservation  many  thou- 
sands of  trees  were  planted,  principally  along 
the  roadway  leading  up  the  hill  to  Cemetery 
Avenue.  Holes  and  trenches  had  been  previ- 
ously dug  along  the  side  of  this  road,  and  the 
labor  of  plnnting  was  thus  greatly  reduced. 
At  Fort  Mason  over  12,000  trees  were  planted. 


Considerable  interesting  literature  on  the 
subject  of  tree-planting  has  been  published  by 
the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  including  a  series 
of  reports  on  forestry,  embodying  the  results 
of  much  investigation  and  experiment,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, has  also  published  information  about 
the  planting  of  trees  in  school-grounds  and  by 
school- children,  suggestions  as  to  the  manner 
of  celebrating  the  day  of  planting,  and  a  col- 
lection of  extracts,  from  the  poets  and  prose- 
writers,  suitable  for  declamation  at  the  cele- 
bration. The  United  States  are  but  just  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting their  fi>re8ts ;  but,  as  yet,  there  is  no 
accepted  standard  by  which  to  determine  what 
shall  be  classed  as  forest  land,  how  abundant 
the  trees  must  be,  or  in  what  proximity  to 
each  other,  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the 
classification  of  forest  in  distinction  from  waste, 
or  pasture  land.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  State  and  national  records,  is, 
therefore,  not  minutely  accurate,  but  it  is  more 
closely  approximate  to  a  correct  representation 
of  onr  forest-area  than  any  which  have  been 
given  in  the  past : 


STATES  AND 

Total  land- 
smtn 

Fomt-vts 

Fam-sraa 

agaof 

TERRITORIES. 

iDacfw. 

kiaciw. 

f0t«Btt» 

total  aim. 

Alabftma 

82,985,900 

17,600,000 

6,600.000 

661 

Arizona 

72,268.800 

10,000,000 

100,000 

18-8 

Arkanaas 

88,918,800 

20,000,000 

4,000,000 

66*» 

California 

99.627.200 

20,000,000 

11,000.000 

20-0 

Colorado 

6<i.882.800 

10,000,000 

700.000 

151 

Connectieat . . . 

8,100,800 

650,000 

1.700,000 

21  0 

Dakota 

94,528,000 

8,000,000 

8,700,000 

8-2 

Delaware 

1.251400 

800,000 

800,000 

98*9 

Florida 

84,718,800 

20,000,000 

1,600,000 

678 

Georgia 

87.747,200 

18,000,000 

8,500,000 

47- T 

Idaho  

58,945,600 
85,840,000 

10,000,600 

200.000 

18*5 

Illinois 

8,500,000 

26.500,000 

9-8 

Indiana 

22,982,400 

4,500,000 

14,000,000 

198 

Iowa 

85.604,000 

2,800,000 

20,000,000 

12  T 

52,288,000 

8.500,000 

11.000.000 

6T 

Kentucky 

25.600,000 

12,800,000 

11,000,000 

60-0 

Loalsiana 

29,068,800 

18,000.000 

8.000.000 

44-6 

Maine  

19,182.800 

12.000,000 

8,500,000 

62T 

Maryland 

6.810,400 

2,000,000 

8,400,000 

81-7 

Massachnsetta . 

M45.600 

l,000,OtlO 

2,200,000 

19  6 

Michigan 

86,7.^200    14,000,000 

7,500,000 

88  1 

MinneMta 

50,591,2001  80,000,000 

7.800.000 

69-8 

Mississippi  .... 
Missouri 

29,657,600,  18,000  000 

^800,0!)0 

41-U 

4S.990,44K):  16.000,000 

17,«»00,000 

86-4 

Montana 

92.99S.400'  25.000,000 

1.400.000 

26-9 

Nebraska 

4S7:>S,400!     1,500.000 

6.000.000 

8-1 

Nevada 

70.28:l6'H),    2,00f).l¥)0 

500,000 

2-8 

New  Hampshire 

6  768.200     3,000.00t» 

2,8.'SO,000 

62  0 

New  .lersey  . . . 

4,77l.2iJ0     2,8-30.000 

2,100,000 

48-8 

New  Mexico... 

78,874,400^     8,(K)0,000 

800,000 

102 

New  York  .... 

80,470.800     8,«K)0,00() 

18.000,000 

26  2 

North  Carolina. 

81,091,200    18,000,000 

7,000,000 

67-9 

Ohio 

2rt.0'<6.400     4.500.000 

18,200,000 

17-8 

Oregon 

6«»,51 8,44)0    20.000,000 

8,00(),000 

88  0 

Pennsylvania .. 

28,790,400     7,000,000 

18.500,000 

24-8 

Khode  Island.. 

694,400        200.000 

800,O«)O 

28-8 

8oath  Carolina. 

19,81)8,800     9,00*1,000 

4.500,000 

46-6 

Tennessee 

26,720,000,  11,000,000 

8,N)0,000 

41-2 

Texas 

167,865.600   40,000,000 

62,fi01,6tK)l    4,000,000 

^S46,400      1.900,000 

18.000,000 

28*2 

Utah 

50i),0<)0 

7  6 

Vermont   

8.800,000 

82  6 

Vlnrinla 

25,a*^>,(HK)   18,000.000 

9,000.000 

60-6 

Washintrton  . . . 

42,S(W,2t)0!  20,000.0<K) 

500.000 

448 

West  Virginia  . 

15,772,m)0 

9,000.000 

4.000.000 

570 

Wisconsin  

84.848,000 

17,000,01)0 

10,000.000 

48-8 

Wyoming 

62,448,000 

7,800,000 

100.000 

10-9 

United  States. 

1, 8661,070,400 

489,280,000 

2!*4,780,000 
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The  yearly  demand  for  railroad  ties  is  one  the  Monmonth  Park  Association,  having  passed 

of  the  principal  causes  of  the  deforesting  of  under  the  control  of  some  of  the  most  honored 

the  country.    It  has  heen  estimated  that  there  gentlemen  connected  with  the  tnrf,  so  im- 

is  annually  required  for  this  one  purpose  alone  proved  its  coarse  and  so  added  to  the  attrac- 

the  available  timber  on  565,714  acres,  and  tions  of  its  programmes  as  to  collect  crowds, 

thaty  allowing  that  a  growth  of  80  years  is  such  as  had  not  been  seen  at  a  race-track  for 

requisite  to  produce  trees  of  proper  dimen-  ten  years  before.    The  American  Jockey  Club 

sions  for  ties,  it  would  require  16,971,420  acres  was  roused  to  new  life  and  activity,  and  its 

of  woodland  to  be  held  as  a  sort  of  railroad  re-  meetings  were  made  more  interesting  and  im- 

serve  to  supply  the  annual  demands  of  the  exist-  portant.    Some  of  its  most  prominent  mem- 

ing  roads,  to  say  nothing  of  those  not  yet  built,  bers  resolved  on  forming  a  new  association, 

This  is  between  three  and  four  per  cent,  of  the  which  should  give  races  at  the  seaside,  at  a 

woodland  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  time  when  the  heat  made  Jerome  Park  a  place 

Alaska.     In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  to  be  shunned  rather  thitn  sought.    The  Coney 

question,  several  of  the  large  land-grant  rail-  Island  Jockey  Club,  with  its  really  admirable 

road  companies  have,  on  tracts  of  land  spe-  grounds,  was  the  result.     Unfortunately,  the 

cially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  planted  trees  in  management  of  the  races  there  have  of  late 

sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  future  needs  fallen  into  disrepnte,  a  belief  having  gotten 

of  the  railroad.    The  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott,  abroad  that  the  races  are  not  always  honestly 

and  Gulf  Railroad  has  already  nearly  700  acres  contested,  but  are  won  or  lost  to  suit  the  pur- 

of  finely  growing  timber,  2,000  trees  to  the  poses  of  book-makers,  who  themselves  own 

acre,  as  the  result  of  its  forethought.  norses  and  make  books  upon  races  in  which 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  sub-  their  own  horses  contend.    At  St.  Louis,  at 

ject  without  calling  attention  to  the  produc-  Chicago,  at  Cincinnati,  and    other  Western 

tion  of  maple-trees  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  East,  at  Hartford  and 

Vermont.  The  former  produces  annually  about  Boston,  the  racing-meetings  became  more  sue- 

691,432  gallons  of  maple  sirup,  and  1,807,701  cessful  than  ever  before.      At  Saratoga,  in 

pounds  of  sugar,  valued  at  $617,762;   while  1881,  and  since,  races  have  been  given  week 

Vermont  annually  produces  sugar  and  sirup  after  week  with  only  Sundays  intervening, 

at  the  rate  of  about  36  pounds  for  each  of  her  with  no  apparent  flagging  of  interest.    It  used 

inhabitants,  or  a  total  production  of  more  than  to  be  thought  that  no  first-class  race-horse 

12,000,000  pounds  per  year.    The  census  of  could  be  bred  in  this  country  at  any  great  dis- 

1880  showed  that  the  annual  value  of  the  prod-  tance  from  the  blue-grass  of  Kentucky.    The 

nets  of  industries  using  wood  or  other  forest  theory  has  been  that  the  best  stock  follows  the 

products  entirely  was  $469,078,166;  and  that  limestone  formation;  and  it  is  a  theory  that 

the  value  of  the  materials  from  which  such  has  not  been  disproved.    For  the  glories  of  the 

products  were  made  was  $283,988,030.  Southern  turf  nave  by  no  means  departed. 

mSF,  TEN  TEAB8'  RECORD  OF  THEt  No  dec-  At  Louisville,  the  racing  is  still  of  the  highest 
ade  in  the  history  of  horse-racing,  in  this  or  order,  and  Lexington  and  Nanhville  keep  up 
any  other  country,  has  witnessed  such  a  re-  the  old  traditions.  Kentucky  still  brings  fortn 
markable  growth  as  that,  which  has  taken  her  annual  brood  of  sons  and  daughters  of 
place  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  ten  sires  famous  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlando. 
years.  New  driving  associations  have  been  But  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  it  once 
organized  all  over  the  country,  new  race-tracks  was,  to  go  to  the  blue-grass  region  to  see  a 
have  been  opened  near  almost  every  important  great  breeding- farm.  Chestnut  Hill,  Rancocaa, 
city.  The  number  of  horses  in  training  has  Aleadowbrook.  and  Westhrook  have  compared 
doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled.  New  breeding-  well,  during  the  past  five  years,  with  the  best 
farms  have  been  established  and  stocked,  and  the  South  can  show,  while,  for  completeness 
the  prices  of  thoroughbred  yearlings  have  and  perfection  of  appointment,  for  care  and 
greatly  increased.  The  number  of  races  has  thoroughness  of  management,  and  for  high 
been  augmented  from  year  to  year,  until  now,  character  of  racing,  even  Louisville  is  equaled 
from  April  to  November  each  season,  they  are  by  Jerome  Park,  Gravesend,  Monmouth,  and 
held  on  at  least  three  days  in  each  week  and  Saratoga.  The  increased  interest  in  breeding 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time,  is  shown  by  the  organization  in  almost  every 
every  day  in  the  week,  with  no  breathing-  State  where  thoroughbreds  are  raised  at  all, 
spell  except  on  Sunday,  and  the  attendance  of  breeders*  associations  and  by  the  large  at- 
has  grown  from  year  to  year  as  the  interest  in  tendance  upon  their  meetings.  Within  the 
the  sport  has  increased  and  intensified.  This  last  year  or  two  racing  has  been  carried  to  such 
growth  had  begun  in  1876  with  a  slight  re-  an  extent  as  actually  to  alarm  the  more  judi- 
oovery  from  the  set-back  due  to  the  financial  cious  devotees  of  the  tnrf.  Great  as  has  been 
panic  of  1873  and  the  subsequent  business  de-  the  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  in  train- 
pression,  but  in  the  succeeding  five  years  it  ing,  it  has  not  been  snfliicient  to  supply  the  de- 
went  on  with  accelerating  speed,  especially  in  mand,  and  the  natural  consequence  has  been 
the  Northern  States,  where  horse-racing  had  that  the  horses  actually  on  the  tnrf  have  been 
not  attained  as  much  popularity  as  in  the  called  upon  for  much  more  work  than  they 
South,  before  the  civil  war.     Prior  to  1881  could  safely  perform.    Many  have  been  broken 
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down  when  they  ought  to  have  heen  in  their  runner  require  an  entirely  different  system  of 
prime,  or  worn  and  jaded,  have  given  very  in-  education  and  training.  The  latter  is  put  upon 
ferior  exhibitions  of  speed.  The  prices  of  race-  the  turf  at  a  mud)  earlier  age  than  the  former, 
horses  have  ^so  been  unduly  intiated.  The  and  generally  retires  when  the  trotter  would 
prevalence  of  gambling  in  some  of  its  worst  be  winning  hiH  tirst  victories,  or  at  most  would 
forms,  at  many  of  the  parks,  and  the  too  inti-  no  more  than  have  attained  his  maximum 
mate  connection  of  book-makers  with  the  man-  speed.  The  runner  is  brought  on  by  the  forc- 
agement  of  races,  is  another  cause  of  anxiety  ing  system,  and  is  expected  to  do  his  best  at 
among  judicious  turfmen,  some  of  whom  look  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  and  shortly  after 
for  a  disastrous  revulsion  in  the  near  future.  is  good  for  little  or  nothing  on  the  race-course. 
Tnttlag. — The  trotting-horse  of  to-day  is  The  trotter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  developed 
distinctively  the  product  of  American  breeding,  much  more  slowly  and  lasti-  much  longer, 
and  the  speed  of  those  now  on  the  turf  of  the  Dexter,  for  instance,  did  not  begin  his  racing 
United  States,  or  which  have  made  the  best  career  until  he  was  six  years  of  age,  Lady 
records,  can  not  be  approached  by  the  animals  Thorne  ntit  until  she  was  eight,  and  Goldsmith 
of  any  other  ooantry.  ^'  It  has  been  attained,''  Maid  not  until  she  was  nine,  and  the  last-men- 
to  quote  from  Hiram  Woodruff's  book,  '*by  tioned  made  her  best  record  of  a  mile  in  2.14 
our  method  of  breeding,  training,  and  driving  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventeen.  The  most 
trotting-horses,  aided  by  the  enterprise  and  in-  wonderful  product  of  the  trotting-tnrf  in  the 
genuity  which  provide  vehicles,  harness,  and  all  Inst  ten  years  is  Mr.  Robert  Bonner's  Maud  S., 
the  paraphernalia  of  that  combination  of  light-  whose  fastest  time,  a  mile  in  2.08f,  at  Gleve* 
ness  witn  strength  which  is  modeled  upon  the  land,  Ohio,  in  1885,  in  harness,  against  time, 
plan  of  the  best  trotting-horse  himself.  The  has  not  yet  been  approached.  Maud  S.  is  a 
high-bred  American  trotter  differs  in  many  im-  lightish  red  chestnut  mare,  with  a  small  blaze 
portant  respects  from  the  English  thorough-  in  her  face,  and  one  foot  behind,  white.  She 
bred.  He  is  not  as  finely  drawn  out  and  is  16 '2^  hands  high,  and  in  excellent  form.  Her 
whalebone-like  as  the  latter,  and,  to  use  a  turf  gait  is  even,  low,  and  smooth ;  she  has  little 
expression,  he  does  not  "stand  over  as  nmch  knee  action,  her  fore-legs  going  low  and  reach- 
ground."  He  has  a  more  compact  and  stocky  ing  far  out,  and  her  fore-feet  coming  down 
build,  more  sloping  pasterns,  and  a  shorter  and  easily  on  the  ground.  Her  hind-quarters  are 
wider  neck  through  which  the  full,  deep  chest  powerful,  with  great  thighs  and  bocks.  Her 
is  supplied  with  an  ample  amount  of  air.  By  action  behind  is  close  and  in  line  and  reaches 
some  it  is  thought  that  there  is  still  dead  far  forward,  and  she  has  a  rare  power  behind 
weight  forward  which  will  be  bred  off  in  gen-  to  propel,  and  as  rare  a  one  in  front  to  extend 
erations  to  come.  The  American  trotter  has  a  the  fore-legs  and  take  advantage  of  the  power 
fine,  intelligent  face,  wide  between  the  eyes,  and  reach  behind.  Her  movement  is  thesyni- 
rather  low  withers,  powerful  hind-quarters,  metry  of  trotting  motion.  Maud  B.  is  a  Ken- 
and  especially  powerful  hocks,  the  initial  points  tncky  bhie-grass  horse,  having  been  bred  by 
from  which  his  great  bursts  of  speed  proceed.  Mr.  A.  J.  Alexander,  of  Woodhum  Farm, 
Given  a  horse  with  such  a  structure,  and  if  he  Woodford  County,  and  foaled  March  28,  1874. 
is  low-going,  gets  a  long  reacli  with  his  hind-  Her  sire  was  Harold,  dam  Miss  Russell,  by 
legs  by  overlapping  those  in  front,  which  Pilot,  Jr. ;  second  dam  Sally  Russell,  by  Boston ; 
should  play  between,  he  maybe  set  down  as  third  dam  Maria  Russell,  by  Thornton's  Rattler; 
fast,  possibly  great.  The  English  thoroughbred  fourth  dam  Miss  Shepherd,  by  Stockholder; 
Messenger  was  the  progenitor  of  the  best  trot-  fifth  dam  Miranda,  by  Top  Gallant  (of  Tennes- 
ters  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  wonderful  see) ;  sixth  dam  by  imported  Diomed ;  seventh 
stock  of  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky  are  dam  by  imported  Medley ;  eighth  dam  by  im- 
his  descendants  through  his  son  Mambrino,  his  ported  Juniper.  In  her  veins,  therefore, 
two  best  grandsons,  Mambrino  Chief  and  Rys-  commingle  a  double  inbred  Messenger  cross, 
dyk's  Hambletonian,  and  Alexander's  Abdal-  enriched  by  the  blood  of  imported  Bell- 
lah,  another  descendant.  Mambrino  Chief,  sire,  founder,  strengthened  by  the  stout  lin- 
among  others,  of  Lady  Thome,  was  the  sire  of  cage  of  Old  Boston,  and  enlivened  by 
a  remarkable  family  of  mothers  of  trotters,  the  infusion  of  Pilot  Jr.,  blood.  This'is  a  com- 
At  his  death  there  were  of  his  descendants  in  bipation  of  Messenger,  thoroughbred,  and  pac- 
the  direct  male  line  seventy-four  trotters  with  ing  strains  that  satisfies  all  the  varied  schools 
records  of  2.80  or  better.  Among  Alexander's  of  writers  on  the  make  up  of  the  perfect  trot- 
Abdallah's  descendants  at  his  death  were  ter  of  the  period.  At  Mr.  Alexander's  sale  of 
thirty-nine  trotters  with  records  of  2.30  or  yearlings,  Maud  S.  wa»«  purchased  by  the  late 
better,  one  bein?  Goldsmith  Maid,  whose  rec-  Capt.  James  Bugher,  of  Cincinnati,  for  $825, 
ord  was  2.14.  Nearly  all  the  trotters  that  and  in  her  three-j ear  old  form  she  was  sold  by 
have  made  records  of  2.30  or  better  belong  to  his  son,  as  his  residuary  legatee,  for  $350,  to 
this  family,  and,  in  the  last  few  years  their  Capt.  G.  N.  Stone,  President  of  the  Chester 
number  has  increased  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Driving  Park  Association.  In  October,  1878, 
As  the  test  of  speed  is  increased,  a  larger  and  Capt.  Stone  made  a  conditional  sale  of  her  to  the 
larger  proportion  are  found  to  be  descendants  of  late  Mr.  William  II.  Vanderbilt  for  $20,000,  the 
Rysdyk's  Hambletonian.    The  trotter  and  the  condition  being  that  she  should  show  a  speed 
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of  2.30.    Mr.  Vanderbilt  admired  her  quite  Dictator,  full  brother  to  Dexter,  by  Rysdyk^s 

as  maoh  for  her  beaaty  and  excellent  disposi-  Hambletooian,  dam  Olara,  by  American  Star, 

tion  as  for  her  ability  to  trot  a  fast  mile.    Oc-  was  able  to  hold  the  first  place  on  the  Amen- 

tober  26,  at  Lexington,  Ey.,  she  trotted  a  mile  can  turf  bat  a  single  day ;  for,  Angost  2,  at 

in  2.17i,  making  the  first  qaarter  in  88i  sec-  Cleveland,  *Maad  B.  made  a  mile  in  2.09},  and 

onds,  the  second  quarter  in  82f  seconds,  the  Jay  Eye  See,  after  making  several  ineffectual 

third  quarter  in  85  seconds,  and  the  fourth  attempts  to  reduce  his  Providence  time,  gave  it 

quarter  in  86^  seconds.    This  was  better  than  up  and  retired  from  the  contest    Two  weeks 

any  previous  four-year-old  record  by  8}  seo-  after  the  Cleveland  performance  Mr.  Vander- 

onds.  She  was  driven  by  Bair,  and  at  the  dose  bilt  surprised  the  country  by  selling  Maud  S.  to 

of  the  trial  showed  some  signs  of  fatigue,  but  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  for  (40,000.    The  reason 

entirely  recovered  in  half  an  hour.    Mr.  Van-  he  gave  to  the  public  for  parting  with  the 

derbilt  paid  $21,000  for  Maud  S.,  the  addi-  '^  Queen  of  the  Turf*'  was,  that  after  her  won- 

tional  $1,000  having  been  promised  to  Bair  by  derful  trotting  at  Cleveland  he  received  so 

Capt.  Stone  if  he  drove  the  mare  during  the  many  letters  in  regard  to  her,  and  was  impor- 

seasou  of  1878  in  2.18  or  less.    In  1880  Maud  tuned  to  such  an  extent  to  allow  her  to  make 

8.  and  St.  Julian  met  at  Rochester,  and  each  attempts  to  reduce  her  record  still  further,  that 

trotted  a  mile  on  the  same  afternoon,  in  2.11}.  be  became  tired  of  it.    He  kept  Maud  8.  solely 

St.  Julian  had  made  a  record  of  2.12f  the  pre-  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  parted   with  her 

vious  year,  at  Oakland  Park,  San  Francisco,  when  he  could  no  longer  retain  possession  of 

Ctil.,  the  time  of  the  quarters  being  88,  82},  her  in  peace.   He  was  offered  $100,000  for  her, 

84|   and   82}  seconds  respectively.    He  has  but  preferred  that  she  should  pass  into  Mr. 

been  one  of  the  best  trottiug-horses  of  the  dec-  Bonner's  hands  at  the  price  named.    In  No- 

ade— a  bay  gelding,  sired  by  Volunteer,  after  vember,  at  Lexinffton,  Ky.,  she  closed  the  sea- 

Rysdyk'sHambletonian,  andhisdam  bySayer's  son  by  reducing  her  fonner  time  one  half  a 

Harry  Clay.    He  was  foaled  in  1869,  and  was,  second — to  2.00} — a  speed  that  has  never  yet 

in  1879,  when  he  made  his  record,  ten  years  been  attained  by  any  other  trotter.    But  Maud 

old.    He  was  15*3  hands  high,  had  a  white  S.  was  still  to  score  her  greatest  triumph.    On 

patch  upon  his  face,  and  his  off  hind-foot  and  July  80, 1885,  at  Cleveland,  over  a  heavy  track, 

near  fore-foot  were  white.    He  was  purchased,  she  trotted  a  mile  in  2.08}  1    The  first  quarter 

when  four  years  old,  by  James  Galway,  for  was  made  in  82}  seconds,  the  halt-mile  in  1.04}, 

$600.  He  began  his  career  as  strutter  in  1875,  the  three  quarters  in  1.854,  and  the  last  quar- 

and  made  a  good  record.     He  was  bought  by  ter  in  88}  seconds.    This  doses  the  record  thus 

Orrin  A.   Hickok,  and    taken  to  the    Pacific  far  of  the  fastest  trotting-horses  the  world  has 

coast,  where  he  became  famous  by  beating  all  ever  seen.  Competent  judges  believed,  in  1886, 

previous  trotting  records.    Two  weeks  after  that  under  favorable  circumstances,  Maud  S. 

the  Rochester  meeting,  in  1880,  St.  Julian  low-  might  have  reduced  her  own  nnapproached 

ered  the  record  at  Hartford,  to  2.11},  but  in  time  by  at  least  two  seconds.   But  the  strain 

September  Maud  8.,  at  Chicago,  trotted  a  mile  upon  her  at  Cleveland  was  about  all  that  she 

in  2.10},  thus  closing  the  season  as  '^  Queen  of  could  bear.    It  is  still  an  unsolved  problem — 

the  Turf."   In  1881  Maud  8.  opened  the  season  the  ultimate  limit  of  the  speed  of  the  trotting- 

by  trotting  a  mile  at  Pittsburg  in  2.10},  and  horses    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  horses 

followed  it  up  in  August,  at  Roohester,  by  re-  that  have  gone  a  mile  In  2.15  or  better :  Maud 

duoing  the  record  to  2.10}.    This  latter  time  8.,  2.08};  Jay  Eye  See,  2.10;  St.  Julian,  2.11}; 

she  also  subseouently  made  at  Chicago,  where  Maxey  Cobb,  2.18};    Rams,    2.18};     Harry 

she  also  trotted  the  fastest  second  heat  on  rec-  Wilkes,  2.18};  Phallas,  2.18};  Belle  Hamlin, 

ord— 2.11} — and  the  fastest  third  heat— 2.11.  2.18};  Clingntone,  2.14;  Goldsmith  Maid,  2.14; 

This  was  also  the  record  of  the  fastest  two  con-  Trinket,  2.14 ;  Patron,  2.14} ;  Hopeful,  2.14}; 

seciitive  heats.     At    Belmont  Park,  Philadel-  Majolica,  2.15;  Lulu,  2.15.    The  past  decade 

phia,  the  same  season,  she  also  trotted  the  fa^t-  has  produced  a  great  number  of  trotters,  which, 

est  three  consecutive  heats — 2.12, 2.18},  2.12}.  in  their  several  classes,  have  made  remarkable 

During  this  year  no  rival  appeared  to  dispute  records ;  almost  every  one,  however,  has  been 

her  supremacy.    In  1888  Maud  S.  and  Aldine  reduced  the  succeeding  season.     Among  the 

trotted  a  double-team  mile  in  2.15},  driven  }fy  more  noted  may  be  mentioned  Woodfurd  Chief, 

an  amateur,  and  drawing  more  than  400  pounds  Great  Enstem,  Phil.  Thompson,  Judge  Fuller- 

of  weigUt — an  unapproached  performance  in  ton,  Lucile,  Golddust,  Frank  Reeves,  Smuggler, 

all  the  annals  of  trotting.    During  the  same  So  So,  £laine,  Hopeful,  Jewett,  Santa  Clans, 

season  Jay  Eye  See  trott^  a  mile  in  2.10},  the  Steve  Maxwell,  Bonita,  and  Aldine.  The  value 

fastest  time  that  had  then  been  made,  except  of  a  trotting-horse  depends  largely  upon  the 

by  Maud  8.,  and  a  performance  that  led  many  disposition  of  the  seller  and  purchaser.    One 

turfman  to  look  upon  him  as  a  possible  success-  with  a  reconi  of  2.80  may  be  estimated  in  a 

ful  rival  of  the  ^'  Queen  '^  the  next  season.     In  general  way  to  be  worth  $10,000.    From  2.80 

1884,  August  1,  at  Providence,  Jay  Eye  See  down  to  2.20  $1,000  may  be  added  for  each 

trotted  a  mile  in  2.10,  a  quarter  of  a  second  second.    Below  that  there  is  no  standard  by 

better  than  the  fastest  mile  made  by  Maud  8.  which  to  estimate  a  horse^s  value.    One  hnn- 

up  to  that  time.    But  this  wondei^ul  son  of  dred  thousand  dollars,  the  price  offered  Mr. 
VOL.  xxvii. — 49  A 
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Vanderbilt  for  Maud  S.,  when  her  record  was  also  won  her  maiden  race,  a  sweepstakes,  at 

8.09(,  was  not  considered  too  great.  Newmarket.    In  1881  Mr.  Lorillard^s  Iroqnuia 

Soitaig* — While  trotting  is  distinctively  an  eclipsed  the  performances  of  all  previous  Amer- 

American  sport,  the  breeding  and  training  of  ican  horses  in  England.    This  horse  was  a 

runners  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  United  sturdy  American  colt,  bright  brown  in  color. 

States  during  the  past  ten  years.    Indeed,  the  and  standing  15]^  hands  high.     He  was  not  ele- 

achievements  of  our  thoroughbreds,  both  at  gant  in  appearance  nor  symmetrical  in  shape 

home  and  in  Europe,  have  been  almost  as  re-  as  some  racers  are,  but  be  had  all  the  qualities 

markable  as  those  of  our  trotters.    And  this  is  that  mark  a  high-bred  race-horse.     His  sire 

not  surprising.    They  have  been  bred  fh>m  the  whs  Leamington,  the  famous  sire  of  Parole, 

best  English  stock,  and  our  soil  and  climate  Harold,  Sensation,  and  other  noted  horses,  and 

have  been  proved  to  be  equally  favorable  to  ira-  his  dam  the  American  mare  Maggie  B.  B.     He 

provement  of  the  breed.    Early  in  the  decade  was  bred  by  Mr.  Aristides  Welch,  at  Chestnat 

Ten  Broeck  scored  a  series  of  most  brilliant  Hill  farm,  near  Philadelphia,  and  was  sold  to 

performances,  beating  all  previous  records  of  Mr.  Lorillard,  when  a  yearling,  for  $7^000.    He 

running  one  mile,  two  miles,  and  four  miles,  was  sent  to  England  in  1879,  and  in  1880  started 

This  horse  was  of  the  purest  blood,  being  by  in  twelve  racefs  winning  four.    In  1881  he  un- 

imported  Phaeton  (son  of  King  Tom,  who  was  fortunately  missed  the  two  thousand  guineas 

by  the  great  Irish  race-horse  Harkaway,  dam  stake,  but  won  the  Derby  by  half  a  length  (the 

Pocahontas,  the  dnm  of  Stock  well.  Rataplan,  first  time  an  American  horse  ever  did  it,  and 

etc.,  by  Glencoe),  dam  Fanny  Holton  (Lyttle-  the  third  instance  only  in  which  it  was  won  by 

ton^s  dam),  by  Lexington.     He  was  bred  by  horsesof  foreign  birth),  and  the  St.  Leger,  over 

the  late  Jolm  Harper,  near  Midway,  Ky.,  and  a  longer  course,  by  a  length.    In  both  races 

in  1876  started  eight  times,  winning  seven  he  was  ridden  by  the  famous  jockey,  Fred, 

times,  and  coming  in  second  once.    The  horses  Archer.    Between  the  two  great  events  he  won 

that  he  ran  against  were  the  best  in  the  conn-  the  Prince  of  Wales^s  stakes  at  Ascot,  giving 

try.    His  greatest  performance  of  the  year  was  nine  pounds.    The  success  of  Iroquois,  aside 

at  Louisville,  Ky.,  where,  in  a  four-mile  race  from  his  admitted  high  qualities,  was  to  be  at- 

against  time,  he  scored  in  7.1 5f,  the  fastest  pre-  tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  his  American 

vibus  time  being  that  of  Fellowcraft,  7.19(.  trainer,  Pincas,  who,  as  a  well-informed  sport- 

The  same  season  and  the  next  Ten  Broeck  ran  ing  correspondent  wrote  at  the  time,  ^'  took  a 

a  mile  at  Louisville,  Ky..  in  1.89f,  two  miles  lame  horse  from  the  hands  of  his  predecessor 

in  8.27^,  and  three  miles  in  5.26},  the  time  in  and  won  the  great  event  of  the  year.^'    How 

neither  case  having  been  equaled  before.    Ten  great  a  horse  Iroquois  was  is  proved  by  the 

Broeck  died  in  Midway,  Ky.,  June  28,  1887.  fact  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  two 

Some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  American  run-  races,  only  nine  double  victories  had  been 

ning-horses  have  been  won  on  the  English  turf,  gained.    The  effect  of  this  unexpected  victory 

In  1877  Mr.  H.  M.  Sanford  crossed  the  Atlan-  upon  the  English  peo])le  was  thus  told  by  a 

tic  with  American  horses.    Brown  Prince  (by  veteran  correspondent:   ** Nothing  we  could 

Lexington  out  of  imported  Britannia  IV  by  have  done — not  the  victory  of  the  America, 

the  Flying  Dutchman)  won  his  first  race  at  the  nor  winning  the  international  rifle  match — ^no, 

Newmarket  Craven  meeting  as  a  three-year-  nor  the  sewing  machine,  nor  the  telegraph,  nor 

old,  beating  four  at  even  weights ;  but  his  best  the  telephone,  nor  any  exploit  in  all  our  long 

record  was  made  in  the  two  thousand  guineas  list,  has  ever  brought  us  thnt  kind  of  renown 

stakes,  where  he  ran  second  to  Chamant,  beat-  that  goes  with  the  Derby."    The  same  year 

ing  Silvio,  and  showing  sufficient  form  to  call  (1881)  Mr.  Keen's  Foxhall    won  the  Grand 

public  attention  to  his  chances  for  the  Derby.  Prix  de  Paris.    This  was  a  bay  colt  with  black 

This  race  was  the  best  comparison  of  high-class  points,  and  the  near  hind  pastern  white.    Ho 

horses  of  the  two  countries  that  had  then  oc-  had  a  clean  head,  light  neck,  a  back  a  trifle 

curred ;  for,  though  Brown  Prince  never  after  long,   but  a  good  barrel,  and   shoulders   of 

showed  form,  he  was  a  good  representative  admirable  power.     He  was  bred   by  Mr.  A. 

American  horse  in  that  day,  and  he  met  horses  J.  Alexander  at  Woodbiirn  Farm,  Ky.,  and 

of  equally  good  rating  in  England.    In  1879  was  bought  by  Mr.  Keen's  agent  in  1879  for 

Mr.  Pierre  Lorillard's  venture  was  more  sue-  $660.     His  sire  was  King  Alphonso,  son  of  the 

oessful.     His  six-year-old  gelding.  Parole  (by  imported  Phaeton.    King  Alphonso's  dam  was 

imported  Leamington,  dam  Maiden  by  Lexing-  Capitola,   a  daughter  of  Vandal.      FoxhalPs 

ton,  grand-dam   by  imported  Glencoe),  won  dam  was  Jamaica,  a  daughter  of  Lexington 

four  handicaps  and  one  weight-for-weight  race  by  Fanny  Ludlow.     He  won  his  first  race  at 

(the  Epsom  cup)  out  of  seven  starts.     His  op-  Newmarket  in  1880.     Foxhall  was  the  first 

ponents  do  not  seem  to  ha^e  been  of  the  high-  American  colt  that  ever  ran  in  France,  and 

est  class,  but  from  favorable  wei^shts  at  first,  his  finish  for  the  Grand  Prix  was  magnificent, 

he  was  compelled  to  take  up  the  top  weight  in  Fred.  Archer  was  riding  the  French  colt  Tria- 

the  Ascot  stakes  in  which  he  was  defeated,  tan,  and  as  they  came  along  the  home-stretch, 

possibly  owing  to  the  heaviness  of  the  course,  rode  his  very  best,  and  lifted  his  horse  almost 

which  made  the  extra  weight  tel]  doubly  against  even   with  Foxhall.      A  shout  of  ^^  Tristan  1 

his  chances.     His  two-year-old  sister,  Papoose,  Tristan  I  *'  was  rending  the  air  fh>m  thousands 
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of  excited  Frenchmen,  the  horses  were  almost  in  New  York  to  a  skeleton- wagon,  not  in  a 

past  the  Jockey  Clab  stand,  when  Fordham,  race,  but  against  time,  for  a  record,  by  John 

for  the  first  time,  raised  his  wtiip.    A  cut  on  Murphy,  in  2.16^.     Arab  and  Conde  were 

the  shoulder  of  FoxhalL  was  answered  by  a  driven  by  O.  A.  Uiokok  three  straight  mile- 

fraud  leap  forward,  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  heats  over  the  Bay  District  track,  San  Francis- 
'aris,  with  its  160,000  francs,  was  won  by  Mr.  co,  Nov.  26, 1887,  and  won  the  race  from  Jane 
Keen.  He  did  not  do  well  at  Ascot  but  in  I^  and  Falatina  in  2.80^,  2.28, 2.1 8f.  The  third 
the  Cesare witch  he  carried  110  pounds,-  and.  heat  is  the  best  time  ever  made  in  a  team-race 
won  in  a  common  canter.  In  the  Select  stakes,  ^first  half,  1.18 ;  second  half,  1.05}. 
with  127  pounds,  he  again  defeated  with  the  Badigi  —  A  number  of  good  pacing-horses 
utmost  ease  his  old  French  rival,  Tristan.  In  have  been  bred  and  trained  in  America  during 
the  Cambridgeshire,  with  126  pounds  on  his  the  past  ten  years,  the  most  noted  of  which 
back,  he  defeated  Lucy  Glitters,  carrying  91  are  Sweetaer,  not  of  distinguished  pedigree, 
pounds,  by  a  head,  while  Tristan  cnme  in  third,  but  who  paced  in  Cleveland,  in  1877,  three 
with  107  pounds.  Among  the  horses  not  heats  in  2.16,  2.16,  2.1 6},  the  slowest  of  which 
placed  by  the  judges  in  this  last  race  was  the  was  faster  than  any  previous  record  ;  Little 
Derby  victor  of  1880,  Bend  Or,  carrying  184  Brown  Jug,  who  reduced  the  record  still  further 
pounds.  In  the  Champion  stakes,  ten  days  in  1879  by  pacing  three  heats  in  2.11},  2.11}, 
before  the  Cambridgeshire,  Bend  Or,  with  180  2.1S$},  and  Johnson,  who  paced  a  heat  in  1888 
pounds,  had  defeat^  Iroquois  with  only  116  in  2.10,  and  one  in  1884  in  2.06}. 
pounds  on  his  back.  FozhaU's  double  victory  Sieepte  fJMliig. — This  class  of  racing  has  not 
in  the  two  great  Newmarket  handicaps  had  yet  become  very  popular  in  the  Uuiteid  States, 
had  only  one  parallel,  the  victory  of  Rosebery,  although  a  few  good  steeple-ohase  trials  are  run. 
in  1876.  The  Cesarewitoh  course  is  2}  miles  The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
in  length,  and  Foxliall  came  in  10  lengths  American  turf  during  1886  was  the  retirement 
ahead  of  Chippendale  —  an  exploit  of  which  of  Mr.  Pierre  I^orillard  and  the  sale  of  a  large 
the  greatest  horses  in  the  annals  of  the  turf  part  of  his  stock  at  Rancocas.  In  the  latter 
might  well  be  proud.  But  Iroquois  and  Fox*  27  hon«s  brought  $149,060.  Besides  Dew 
hall  were  not  conceded  to  be  by  any  me:ms  the  Drop,  already  mentioned  as  having  been  sold 
best  American  runners  nt  the*  time  they  won  for  $29,000,  Pontiac,  winner  of  the  Suburban 
their  laurels  abroad.  There  was  Hindoo,  the  handicap  in  1886,  brought  $17,600,  and  Win- 
winner  of  the  Kentucky  Derby  and  Clark  fred,  brother  of  the  great  Wanda.  $18,000. 
stakes  at  Louisville  and  the  Blue  Ribbon  stakes  Tlw  Tirf  la  EngtaML — The  Engtisli  brveding- 
at  Lexington.  There  was  the  grnnd  filly,  farms  have  continued  to  supply  the  stock  from 
Thora,  who,  in  1881,  defeated  both  Hindoo  and  which  the  best  horses  are  obtained  in  all  other 
Crickmore,  but  was  beaten  in  1882  at  Jerome  European  countries,  and,  during  the  past  ten 
Park  by  Sly  Dance,  having  to  concede  a  year  years  interest  in  the  thoroughbreds  and  in  the 
and  six  pounds.  There  was  Parole,  whose  areat  national  races  has  been  increased.  The 
brilliant  performance  in  tiie  Manhattan  handi-  nigh  character  of  the  horses  that  have  partici- 
cap,  with  120  pounds,  aroused  great  entbusi-  pated  in  the  principal  handicaps  has  been  main- 
asm.  There  was  the  steeple-chaser.  Trouble,  tained.  The  racing  associations  of  England, 
who,  at  Jerome  Park,  in  1882,  won  the  handi-  and  especially  the  Jockey  Club,  are  stronger 
cap  steeple-chase,  carrying  167  pounds.  There  than  ever  before,  and  important  improvements 
was  Glenmore  that  achieved  the  unparalleled  have  been  made  in  their  grounds.  The  num- 
performance  of  running  the  four  miles  in  the  her  of  horses  in  training  has  been  increased 
last  two  heats  for  the  Bowie  stakes  in  the  time  and  several  new  handicaps  have  been  estab- 
of  7.80}  and  7.81  respectively.  With  his  easy  lished,  the  most  important  being  the  £10,000 
action  and  great  staying  -  powers,  he  was  a  Eclipse  stakes,  established  in  1886,  and  won 
wonderful  horse.  In  the  Coney  Island  cup  that  year  by  Bendigo.  In  1886,  also,  Fred, 
race  he  defeated  Luke  Blackburn,  Monitor,  Archer,  the  ^*  Centaur  of  the  Century,'^  died. 
Parole,  and  Uncas.  winning  in  8.68}.  Among  The  €NltMat— In  France  interest  in  the  great 
the  other  successful  American  running-horses  national  race,  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  has 
of  the  past  ten  years  may  be  mentioned  Fiddle-  increased  since  1876,  and  there  has  been  a 
stick.  Belle  of  the  Meade,  Brother  to  Harry  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
Bassett,  Rhadamanthus,  Aristides,  Harkaway,  horses  that  contend  for  it.  For  the  systematic 
Himyar,  Lottery,  Bushwhacker,  Mistake,  Beati-  encouragement  of  horse-breeding,  France  is 
tude.  Lord  Murphy.  Pontiac,  Winfred,  and  divided  into  twenty-seven  districts  in  which 
Dew  Drop.  This  latter  horse  was  purchased  three  classes  of  stallions  are  employed — Gov- 
in  February,  1886,  by  the  Dwyer  Brothers  at  emment  stallions,  horses  owned  by  private 
the  sale  of  Mr.  Pierre  Lorillard^s  stock  at  Ran-  individuals  that  have  received  premiums,  atid 
cocas,  for  $29,000,  but  his  performances  dur-  inferior  horses  employed  for  want  of  better 
ing  the  succeeding  season  were  disappointing,  ones.  It  is  a  penal  offense  for  a  private  indi- 
Bj  Tmbs* — Maud  S.  and  Aldine  were  driven  vidual  to  employ  a  stallion  not  belonging  to 
in  New  York  by  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  one  mile  to  one  of  these  classes,  except  for  his  own  mares, 
a  road- wagon  (not  a  record)  in  2.15}.  Maxcy  Statistics  of  the  production  of  horses,  horse- 
Cobb  and  Neta  Medium  were  driven  one  mile  rearing,  and  pastures  in  each  district  are  pub- 
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lished.  The  Agrioaltnral  Department  maiQ- 
taios  the  stad  establishmeQts,  supplies  fit  stall- 
ions to  the  country,  institutes  races  in  the 
breeding  districts,  offer  premiums  for  the  best 
animals  exhibited,  and  diffuses  sound  infonna* 
tion.  The  fact  that  thoroughbred  animals 
raised  by  the  Oovernment  carried  off  all  the 
national  prizes  antil,  on  account  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  breeding-studs 
at  Le  Pin  and  Poinparlonr  were  suppressed,  is 
evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  breeding. 
While  French-bred  horses  were  once  altowetl 
several  pounds  on  the  English  race- course,  they 
now  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  best 
bred  animals  of  England.  In  Prussia  there  are 
at  least  a  score  of  private  studs  of  Englisii 
thoroughbred  stock,  more  than  one  half  as 
many  Government  stallion  depots,  and  three 

freat  Government  breeding  establishments,  at 
'rakehuen,  Graditz,  and  Nenstad.  German 
horses  are,  upon  the  whole,  inferior,  owing  to 
the  poor  pasturage ;  when  welS-bred  they  are 
soft  and  without  bottom.  The  principal  Gov- 
ernment stud  in  Austria  is  at  Lipitza,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  breeding  of  a  race  of  pure 
Spanish  blood,  and  of  a  cross  between  Spanish 
and  Arab  horses.  The  private  stud  of  the 
Emperor,  at  Rladrup,  in  Bohemia,  breeds  for 
the  turf,  but  the  pasturage  is  poor,  and  no  very 
superior  horses  are  produced.  In  Hungary,  the 
stud  at  MezOhegyes  has  45,000  acres  of  excellent 
herbage  and  produces  thoroughbreds,  Arabs, 
Norfolk  trotters,  Normans,  and  stud-bred  horses. 
The  Kisber  stad,  also  in  Hungary,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  English  thoroughbreds  and  half-bred 
stock.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  stud 
is  that  in  selecting  the  best  models  to  breed  from, 
and  in  aiming  at  a  combination  of  the  three  great 
qualities  of  substance,  speed,  and  endurance, 
none  but  sonnd  animals,  uninjured  by  early 
struggles  upon  the  turf,  are  employed. 

TURKEY,  an  empire  in  southeastern  Europe 
and  western  Asia.  The  Government  is  an  ab- 
solute monarchy.  Oonstitntional  limitations 
were  proclaimed  by  Sultan  Abdul  Me^jid  on 
Feb.  18,  1856,  and  a  representative  system  by 
Abdul  Hamid  II,  in  November,  1876,  but  these 
reforms  have  not  been  carried  into  effect.  The 
reigning  Sultan  is  Abdul  Hamid  II,  bom  Sept. 
22,  1842.  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
deposition  of  his  brother,  Murad  V,  Aug.  81, 
1876.    The  Grand  Vizier  is  Kisamil  Pasha. 

Am  aid  P^pilitlei.— The  area  of  the  terri- 
tory under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Sultan  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  is  8,088,400  square  kilometres, 
and  its  population  21,688,000  souls.  The  area 
of  the  tributary  states  and  protectorates  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  is  1,182,000  square 
kilometres,  and  their  population  is  11,845,000. 
The  population  of  Constantinople,  the  capital, 
was  878,5H5  in  1885.  Salonica  has  from  60,- 
000  to  80,000  inhabitants,  and  Adrianople  from 
60,000  to  62,000.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  the  chief 
cities  are  Smyrna,  with  186,510  inhabitants; 
Damascus,  with  about  150.000;  Bagdad,  with 
100,000;  and  Aleppo,  with  70,000. 


FbuuMM. — In  the  budget  for  the  year  ended 
Feb.  28,  1884,  the  receipts  were  reckoned  at 
1,631,800,600  piasters,  and  the  expenditures  at 
1,622,801,600  piasters.  No  official  budget  has 
since  been  published.  The  revenue  for  the 
financial  year  1887-'88  is  estimated  at  1,750,- 
000,000  piasters,  equal  to  $77,000,000. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  creditors  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Ottoman  debt  into  a 
unified  and  consolidated  debt,  the  Sultan,  in  an 
irade  of  December,  1881,  decreed  the  emission 
of  new  bonds  of  the  amount  of  £92,225,827 
sterling.  The  amount  of  the  Roumelian  ^rail- 
road bonds  added  to  this  makes  the  sum  of 
£106,487,284,  in  lieu  of  £190,997,980  sterling, 
the  figure  at  which  the  debt  stood  before  the 
compromise.  Up  to  March  1,  1887,  £1,976,528 
had  been  paid  ofi^  leaving  a  debt  of  £101,- 
458,706. 

CeHBeree* — The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
1885-^86  was  2,000,867,000  piasters,  against 
2,068,764,000  in  the  preceding  year ;  the  value 
of  the  exports  1,207,626,000  piasters,  against 
1,279,817,000  piasters.  The  imports  from 
Great  Britain  were  876,848,000  piastera  in 
value ;  from  Austria-Hungary,  891,984,000  pi- 
asters; from  France,  281,689,000  piasters; 
from  Russia,  175,850,000  piasters ;  from  Italy, 
60,621,000  piasters;  from  Persia,  54,498,000 
piasters.  Tne  exports  to  Great  Britain  were 
valued  at  455,567,000  piasters;  to  France, 
872,499,000  piasters;  to  Austria-Hungaryj 
118,220,000  piasters;  to  Egypt,  100,889,000 
piasters ;  to  Greece,  53,580.000  piasters.  The 
values  in  piasters  of  the  leading  exports  in 
1885-^86  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


EXPORTS. 


RalslQS 

81Ik 

Cocoons 

Other  textile  matalala 

Opium 

Coffee 

Tropical  fruits 

Other  fruits  and  seeds 

Skins    

Minerals 

Drugs  and  colors 

Qums  and  oils 

Carpets 

Timber 


1884-'85. 


104,408,000 
79,80&,OOO 
88,68e,000 

189,188,000 
08,826,000 
4\082,000 
47,8ST,000 
28,018,000 
81,61«,000 
12,000,000 
68,670,000 
67,S8Q,000 
1fi,949,000 
11,876.000 


1885-*86. 


145,906,000 
77,032,000 
27,678,000 

169,892,000 
90.200,000 
89,717,000 
62,431,000 
29,164,000 
60^8,000 
IS.996,000 
69.570,000 
67,696,000 
12.676,000 
11,717,000 


The  chief  article  of  import  is  cotton  manu- 
factures. There  were  fabrics  of  the  value  of 
412,777,000  piasters,  and  yarns  of  the  value  of 
125,718,000  piasters,  imported  in  1885-'86,  as 
compared  with  446,362,000  and  188,988,000 
piasters  respectively  in  1884-'85. 

NsTlgatloB. — There  were  entered  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1886-^87,  15,519  vessels,  of 
7,099,012  tons ;  of  which,  7,817,  of  6,212,055 
tons,  were  steamers.  The  tonnage  entered  at 
Smyrna  in  1885  was  1,282,686;  at  Salonica, 
579,847 ;  at  Trebizond,  446,327 ;  at  Beyrut  in 
1886.  618,699.  The  estimated  tonnage  of  the 
merchant  navy  is  181,500. 

Bailrsads. — The  railroads  in  operation  on 
Dec.  81,  1885,  had  a  total  length  of  1,170  kilo- 
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inetrefl,  inolading  810  kilometres  in  Eastern  toms  revenue  should  be  ceded  to  the  autono- 
Roumelia.  In  Asia  Minor  there  were  four  moas  legislature.  The  Porte  then  reAised  to  con- 
lines  of  the  total  length  of  462  kilometres  in  sider  such  a  proposition.  In  llarch,  1887,  the 
the  neighborhood  of  Smyrna,  a  line  98  kilo-  asseniblj  again  raised  the  question,  and  Cos- 
metres  long,  between  Haidar  Pasha  and  Ismid,  taki  Pasha,  the  new  governor,  reported  that 
and  one  of  85  kilometres  running  from  Mer-  the  Cretans  would  not  cease  to  agitate  till  the 
aina  to  Tarsus.  The  extension  of  tlie  Ismid  point  had  been  settled.  It  was  thereupon  re- 
railroad  to  Diarbekir  was  sanctioned  in  Au-  f erred  to  a  commission  at  Constantinople,  and 
gust,  1887,  and  plans  have  been  approved  for  Savas  Pasha,  the  former  governor,  was  sent 
the  continuation  of  the  main  line  through  An-  to  Crete  to  study  the  situation.  The  Christians 
gora  to  Bagdad,  and  the  completion  of  an  in  the  Assembly  presented  an  address^  to  the 
Asiatic  network.  English  and  French  capi-  Ottoman  Government,  asking,  in  addition  to 
talists  were  rival  bidders  for  the  concessions,  two  thirds  of  the  customs  duties  the  entire 
the  former  proposing  to  build  broad-gauge  stamp  duties,  as  well  as  the  salt  and  tobacco 
roads  and  the  latter  a  narrower  track.  The  raonopHcs,  and  demanding  that  laws  should  be 
broad-gauge  of  1*44  metre  was  adopted,  and  enacted  by  an  absolute,  instead  of  by  a  two- 
the  concession  for  the  trunk  line  was  given  to  thirds  minority,  and  that  the  Sultan  should 
the  English  syndicate.  The  entire  scheme  for  forego  his  right  of  veto,  and  exercise  only  a 
Asiatic  railroads  embraces  the  purchase  and  suspensive  veto  for  the  period  of  three  months; 
extension  of  the  existing  lines  ana  the  building  also  that  deputies  should  be  elected  in  proper- 
of  others,  involving  the  expenditure  of  $150,-  tion  to  the  population  of  each  religious  com- 
000.000  altogether.  The  railroads  will  not  munity.  At  the  end  of  April  disturbances 
only  subserve  strategical  and  commercial  pur-  broke  out  in  the  island.  French  and  English 
poses,  but  wiU  help  to  prevent  the  periodical  ironclads  were  sent  to  Suda  Bay.  A  conflict 
famines  that  periodically  decimate  the  brave  took  place  in  the  outskirts  of  Canea  between 
and  virtuous  race  of  peasantry  inliabiting  the  Turks  and  Christians,  in  which  several  persons 
plains  of  Anatolia.  were  killed.      Order  was  restored,   and  the 

He  iniy« — ^The  active  army  numbers  about  Porte  sent  a  circular  note  to  the  powers  denying 
12,000  officers  and  170,000  men,  with  80,000  that  this  incident  had  any  serious  political  sig- 
borses  and  pack-animals,  1,188  field-guns,  and  nificance.  Troops  and  war-ships  were  ordered 
2,874  fortress  guns.  The  army  is  organized  to  the  island.  When  the  Assembly  met.  May 
into  80  re^roents  of  infantry,  80  regiments  of  11,  the  Christian  deputies  refused  to  take  part 
cavalry,  198  batteries  of  field  artillery,  8  bat-  in  the  proceedings  until  their  grievances  had 
talions  of  fortress  artillery,  and  6  battalions  of  been  redressed.  Collisions  took  place  between 
engineers.  There  are  besides  96  regiments  of  troops,  some  of  whom  could  not  be  restrained 
Redifs,  and  48  regiments  of  Mustafiz.  The  new  by  their  officers,  and  armed  bands  of  Chris- 
conscription  law  requires  all  Mussulman  sub-  tians,  who  were  finally  driven  into  the  mount- 
jects  to  be  enrolled  between  the  ages  of  seven-  ains.  The  deputies  voted  a  resolution  declaring 
teen  and  forty.  Notwithstanding  the  financial  that  tithes  should  not  be  paid  by  the  people 
straitsof  the  Government  the  War  Department  until  one  half  of  the  customs  receipts  for  the 
has  begun  to  arm  and  equip  the  army  on  an  ex-  past  year  should  be  paid  into  the  local  treasury, 
tensive  scale  of  expenditure.  The  Government  according  to  agreement.  The  Greek  Govem- 
onlered  500,000  rifles  of  the  new  Mauser  pat-  ment,  some  time  before,  had  solicited  the  sup- 
tern,  beMdes  A0,000  carbines.  A  part  of  these  port  of  the  great  powers  in  demanding  new  con- 
were  delivered  and  distributed  among  the  sol-  cessions  for  the  Cretans,  but  its  representations 
diers  in  1887.  had  been  coldly  received.    Some  of  the  cab- 

Pftfaue  IatilgM8.^A  plot  to  dethrone  the  Sul-  inets  not  only  refused  to  inteifere  in  the  in- 
tan  in  favor  of  one  of  his  nephews,  either  Selim  temal  affairs  of  Turkey,  but  intimated  that 
or  Sala  Eddin,  was  discovered  or  suspected  in  the  Hellenic  Government  could  put  a  stop  to 
May,  1887.  There  were  many  officials  dis-  the  Cretan  agitation.  The  revenue  which  the 
graced,  and  tlio  cabal  of  politicians  that  ob-  Cretans  demanded  for  their  own  uses  barely 
tained  the  credit  of  revealing  the  conspiracy,  sufficed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Turkish 
had,  as  usual,  an  opportunity  to  remove  garrison  on  the  island.  A  Cretan  deputation 
their  rivals  and  enemies.  Among  the  persons  conferred  with  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  with  the 
who  fell  into  disgrace  were  the  chief  eunuch,  Ottoman  commission.  The  Greek  Government 
and  Osman  Pasha,  the  victor  of  Plevna.  was  seconded  by  the  powers  in  asking  that 

Tie  (EcuMBlcal  Patriarchate. — After  nn  ex-  the  demands  of  the  deputation  should  be 
citing  contest,  the  Bishop  of  Adnanople  was  treated  with  moderation.  Malimoud  Pasha 
on  Feb.  4,  1887,  elected  Greek  Patriarch  over  president  of  the  legislative  section  of  the 
the  other  candidates.  He  was  the  most  popu-  Council  of  State,  was  appointed  an  extraordi- 
lar  of  them  on  account  of  his  liberal  ten-  nary  commissioner,  with  power  to  settle  the 
dencies,  and  was  supported  by  the  influence  of  question  on  the  spot.  He  went  to  Crete  in  the 
the  Greek  Government,  but  was  strongly  op-  early  part  of  July,  accompanied  by  the  Chris- 
posed  by  Russian  diplomacy.  tian  aeputation  and  a  Mohammedan  deputa- 

Crete. — The  Christian  population  of  Crete  in  tion  of  Cretans  that  had  come  to  Constant!* 

1886  made  a  demand  that  two  thirds  of  the  cus-  nople  to  present  the  side  of  the  town  popula- 
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tioD,  for  whose  sake  alone  the  Ottoman  Gov-  Nicholas   of    Montenegro   in   increasing   his 

ernment  felt  constrained  to  retain  so  expensive  troops  and  armaments  created  alarm  in  Con- 

and  tronblesome  a  dependency.    The  Imperial  stantinople,  as  well  as  in  Belgrade,  Vienna,  and 

Government   insisted  that  the   proclamation  other  capitals.    The  provocative  acts  of  his 

against  paying  tithes  should  be  withdrawn  be-  sabjects  impelled  the  Ottoman  Government 

fore  concessions  could  be  discussed,  and  this  to  strengthen  its  garrisons  on  the  frontier,  and 

was  done  by  tbe  Christian  members  of  the  As-  to  ask  the  good  offices  of  Russia  in  averting 

sembly.    The  Government  had  declared  that  it  trouble,  besides  remonstrating  directly  with 

oonld  not  go  further  than  the  Khalepa  conveu-  the  Montenegrin  Government.  The  convention 

tion  of  1870  without  endangering  the  sover-  for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  was  signed  on 

eignty  of  the  Sultan  over  the  island;  yet  un-  November  7,  and  all  differences  were  believed 

der  pressure  from  the  powers  it  agreed  to  a  to  have  been  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

compromise.    On  July  19,  Mahmoud  Pasha  is-  Montenegrins.    It  simply  carried  out  provisions 

sued  a  proclamation  definitely  ceding  to  Crete  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  which  the  Turkish  autliori- 

one  half  of  the  customs  revenue,   promising  ties  were  slow  in  fulfilling  because  they  en- 

that  deficits  in  bad  years  should  be  made  up  tailed  the  handing  over  to  Montenegro  of  dis- 

from  the  surplus  revenue  of  good  years,  grant-  tricts  that  were  inhabited  and  owned  by  AI- 

ing  to  the  Christians  a  larger  share  in  the  local  banians. 

administration,  and  binding  the  Imperial  Gov-        RmiIm  In  isU  Iffissr. — A  severe  drought  in 

ernment  to  sanction  all  acts  of  the  local  legis-  Anatolia,  extending  over  the  southern  part 

la  lure  within  three  months  of  their  passage,  of  the  vilayet  of  Broussa  and  the  vilayels  of 

After  accepting  this  favorable  settlement,  the  Angora,  Eonieh,  and  Adana,  and  with  less 

Cretan  Assembly  was  closed  on  July  80.    The  severity  tlirough  parts  of  Smyrna,  northern 

agitation  did  not  cease  immediately,  and  Mah-  Broussa,  and  Sevas,  occurred  m  the  summer 

moud  Pasha  was  ordered  back  to  the  island,  of  1887.     The  price  of  barley,  which  is  the 

but  threats  of  military  and  naval  action  con-  principal  food-product,  rose   to  twenty  times 

vinced  the  unruly  Candiotes  that  they  could  the  ordinary  rate.    Through  the  liberality  of 

gain  nothing  by  further  disturbances.  the  Sultan  and  other  charitable  persons  Amer- 

TlM  MsBteaegris  Bsudary.— The  still  unsettled  ican  wheat  and  other  food  was  sent  into  the 

Montenegrin   frontier   was  the   occasion    of  district,  and  the  suffering  of  the  people  was 

some  fighting  between  Albanians  and  Monte-  alleviated  to  some  extent.     Even  drinking- 

negrius  in  the  summer  of   1887.  *   A  mixed  water  was  very  scarce.     Sheep,  goats,  and 

commission  came  to  an  agreement  in  July  con-  horses  perished  in  great  numbers.    To  add  to 

cerning  the  delimitation  of  certain  pasture-  the  misfortune,  after  the  grain,  opium,  and 

lands  in  the  Berana  district  that  were  still  in  other  crops  were  dried  up,  there  came  heavy 

dispute.     The  suspicious    conduct  of  Prince  rains  which  destroyed  the  grapes. 

TJ 

dllTARIABIS.    The  *'  Year-Book  of  the  Unita-  Christianity  in  America,  to  promote  union, 

rian  Congregational  Churches''  for  1888  gives  sympathy,    and  co-operation   among    liberal 

lists  of  884  Unitarian  societies  and  482  minis-  Christians ;  to  publish  and  distribute  hookB  and 

ters  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  and  in  tracts  inculcating  the  religions  doctrines  be- 

foreign  countries,  of  Unitarian  churches  and  lieved  by  Unitarians;  to  supply  missionaries; 

societies  **  in  fellowship  and  habitual  associa-  and  to  help  in  the  support  of  clergymen  and  in 

tion   with  Unitarians,"  in  England,   277;  in  building  churches,  when  aid  is  needed.    The 

Wales,  83;  in  Ireland,  45 ;  in  Scotland,  0;  in  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  otiier 

Hungary,  108;  in  Australia,  8;  in  Italy,  (1  at  Christian  Churches  was  organized  under  the 

Milan);  in  India,  8;   and  in  Japan,    1.    The  auspices  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 

minutes  connected  with  the  Protestant  Unions  tion  in  1865.    Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the 

of  Germany  and  Holland,  and  the  Free  Chris-  spread  of  Unitarian  doctrines  and  the  unity 

tian  Union  of  Switzerland,  hold  opinions  which  and  harmony  of  the  churches,  by  means  of 

approximate  to  those  of  Unitarians.    The  in-  conferences  held    regularly,   at  which   every 

dependent  "  Church  of  the  People "  (Dr.  Kal-  Unitarian   church,  association  or  conference, 

thoff),  in  Berlin,  is  a  body  of  advanced  Unita-  theological,  academic,  and  benevolent  institu- 

rian  principles.     Liberal  Protestant  services  are  tiun  may  be  represented.    It  meets  every  two 

conducted  regularly  by  M.  J.  Hocart  in  Brus-  years ;  and  its  last  meeting  was  held  at  Sara- 

sels,  Belgium.  toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1886.    The 

The  oldest  repressntative  Unitarian  body  in  Unitarian  Church  Building  Loan  fund  has 
the  United  States,  though  a  wholly  voluntary  been  formed  by  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
one,  is  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  ciation  and  the  National  Conference  oo-opera- 
which  was  founded  in  1825  and  incorporated  ting  with  each  other  to  aid  Unitarian  societies 
in  1847.  Its  objects  are  to  collect  and  diffuse  in  erecting  churches.  There  are  also  con- 
information  respecting  the  state  of  Unitarian  nected,  or  in  sympathy  with  these  bodies,  the 
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Woman^s  Auxiliary  Conference,  tbe  Woman's  ed  upon  it,  and  eighteen  papils  were  enrolled. 

Western  Unitarian  Conference,   tbe  Western  with  tbe  expectation  that  the  number  would 

Unitarian  Conference,  the  Western  Unitarian  be  increased  to  fifty  as  soon  as  the  equipment 

Association,  tbe  Southern  Conference  and  tbe  of  the  school  was  completed. 

Pacific  Coast  Conference,  of  Unitarian  and  other  The  executive  officers  of  the  Association 

Christian  Churches,  and  a  considerable  number  were  requested  to  prepare  and  publish  for  the 

of  local  bodies  of  similar  character,  and  associ-  iDfortnation  of  the  diurches,  a  statement  of 

ation:»  of  ministers  and  of  persons  engaged  in  tbe  business  principles  and  methods  by  which 

Sunday-school  work.    Tbe  Divinity  School  of  aid  is  given  to  missionary  societies.    A  resolu- 

Harvard  University  is  Unitarian  in  tbe  general  tion  advising,  in  the  case  of  applications  for 

tendencies  of  its  teaching,  and  the  Meudville  assistance  from  tbe  funds  of  the  association 

Theological  School,  MeadvUle,  Pa.,  is  controlled  from  societies  which  retain  the  private  owner- 

by  Unitarians.    The  Unitarian  Church  Temper*  ship  of  pews,  that  elforts  be  made  to  induce 

ance  Society  was  formed  in  1886,  *^  to  work  for  such  societies  to  acquire  ownership  of  pews  by 

the  cause  of  temperance  in  whatever  ways  may  the  society,  was  referred  to  a  special  commit- 

seem  to  it  wise  and  riglit ;  to  study  the  social  tee  for  consideration. 

problems  of  poverty,  crime,  and  disease  in  their  MUsh  Uiltirin  IsstciatlMk — ^The  British  and 
relations  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  to  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  met  in  London, 
diffuse  whatever  knowledge  may  be  gained ;  to  May  81.  Mr.  Frederick  Nettlefold  presided, 
disonss  methods  of  temperance  reform ;  to  de-  The  report  of  the  secretary  traced  the  prog- 
vise,  and  so  far  as  possible,  to  execute  plans  for  ress  of  the  Association  -during  the  past  fifty 
practical  refonn,''  etc.  years.  In  1887  the  expenditure  was  £871 ;  in 
The  sixty-second  annual  meeting  of  tbe  1886,  £4,122.  The  grants  made  were  for  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  was  held  in  two  years,  respectively,  £52  and  £1,626,  while 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  24.  The  Rev.  James  de  the  assisted  congregations  had  increased  from 
Normandie  presided.  The  treasurer  reported  seven  to  fifty-two.  About  £2,500  still  re- 
that  the  receipts  for  the  year  for  the  general  mained  of  the  debt  on  Essex  Hall,  toward  the 
objects  of  the  Association  had  been  $78,51 9,  and  extinction  of  whicli  £28,000  had  been  rained, 
the  total  receipts,  including  all  those  for  special  Dr.  M.  A.  N.  Rovers,  of  Arnheim,  as  represen- 
and  other  fnnds,  $220,829.  The  report  of  the  tative  of  the  Protestantenbond  of  Holland,  said 
Board  of  Directors  represented  that  the  year  that  his  society,  though  only  seventeen  years 
Just  past  had  been  the  most  successful  year  old,  consisted  of  18,000  members,  who^  were 
that  the  Unitarian  body  in  America  had  known  called  ^*  moderns."  Resolutions  were  passed 
since  the  association  came  into  existence.  afiSrming  the  desirability  of  holding  people's 
While  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years  eight  services  and  of  increased  missionary  exertions, 
new  Unitarian  societies  had  been  formed,  the  and  expressing  a  desire  for  the  complete  tri- 
number  of  new  organizations  in  this  year  was  umph  of  civil  and  religions  liberty  before  the 
twenty -one.  The  amount  of  contributions  this  clot«  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee, 
year,  and  also  the  number  of  contributing  Viitarlaa  Chnth  la  Hiigary. — Unitarianism 
churches  (246)  were  considerably  in  excess  of  has  existed  in  Transylvania  since  1568.  The 
those  of  preceding  years.  The  Post-Office  Unitarian  Church  in  Hungary  was  founded  by 
Mission,  by  which  tracts  setting  forth  Unita-  Francis  David  about  1568.  The  churches, 
rian  doctrines  were  sent  to  all  who  applied  for  which  numbered  108  in  1888,  are  superin- 
them,  had  been  active  and  successful.  The  tended  by  a  bishop  (Joseph  Ferencz),  with  eight 
trustees  of  the  Church  Building  Loan  fund  re-  rural  deans,  and  an  ecclesiastical  council  of  850 
ported  the  total  amount  of  the  fund  as  $46,742,  members.  Tbe  quadrennial  meeting  of  the 
of  which  $88,285  were  in  the  form  of  unpaid  Synod  was  held  in  1887,  when  15  young  minis- 
loans,  and  $8,517  available  for  investments,  ters  were  ordained.  The  whole  number  of  regis- 
Tlie  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $8,202  in  tered  Unitarians  in  the  country  is  57,616,  and 
contributions,  and  $1,465  in  payment  of  loans,  of  Unitarian  children  in  the  public  elementary 
The  work  of  the  association  in  behalf  of  South-  schools,  6,975.  .The  higher  edocation  is  pro- 
em and  Indian  education  was  administered  by  vided  for  by  the  college  or  high  school  atElaus- 
a  special  commission,  with  funds  expres^dy  con-  enburg  (848  students),  and  the  middle  schools 
tributed  for  the  purpose.  In  the  matter  of  at  Thorda  (188  pupils),  and  Szekely  Keresztur 
Southern  education,  it  was  not  intended  to  es-  (152  pupils). 

tablish  new  schools,  but  to  select  and  recom-  UmTED  STATES.     The  AdatadstratlM.— Early 

mend  to  the  churches  and  people  some  of  the  in  the  year  Secretary  Manning,  of  the  Treas- 

sehools  already  established.     The  committee  nry,  resigned  his  portfolio.    (See  article  on  Mr. 

had  recommended  the  Hampton  Institute,  Vir-  Manning,  page  597.)     The  President  there- 

ginia;  the  Tuskegee  Normal  School,  Alabama;  upon    nominated    the    Assistant     Secretary, 

antl  theChanning  School,  Barnwell,  S.  C.  The  Cbarles  S.  Fairchild,  to  the  vacant  place.    His 

enterprise  of  education  of  Indians  was  repre-  commission  dated  from  April  1. 

sented    by    the    Montana    Industrial    School  Charies  SlehMia  FairAlM  was  bom  in  Cazeno- 

among  the  Crows,  where  a  tract  of  two  bun-  via,  N.  Y.,  April  80,  1842.    He  was  graduated 

dred  acres  of  land  had  been  granted  by  the  (fov-  at  Harvard  College  in  1868,  and,  after  study- 

-erament,  suitable  log  buildings  had  been  erect-  ingat  tbe  law  school  of  that  university,  was 
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admtttod  to  the  bar  Id  1866.    Tn  1874  be  was    Oommlttee.    He  wm  Dominated  for  Poetmas- 
Depaty  Attorne^-Geiiera]  of  New  York,  and    ter-General  od  Deo.  6,  1887,  and  ooofinned  by 
in  1876  waa  elected  to  the  attoniej-pDera]-    the  Senate  on  Jan.  17,  1888.     He  has  been 
ahip.     He  served  in  that  capacity  for  two    Doted  for  hie  peraonal  devotion  to  Preeideot 
Cleveland ;  and  id  the  Michigan  Democratie 
Convention  of  1886,  when  the  ohaplain  in  hia 
openiD);  prayer  failed  to  mentioo  Hr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  DickiBSDn  rose  at  onoe  to  protet 
af^Dst  the  omisfiioD,  and  thereapon  offered  a 
snpplenieDtary  prayer  in  whioh  lie  invoked  a 
blessing  for  tbe   President  considered  as   a 
"Democrat  of  Deuiocrals,  tbe  noblest  of  them 
all." 

Five  Dew  appointive  offices  were  created 
early  in  tlie  year  by  Congreae,  under  tbe  pro- 
visions of  tbe  interstate  commerce  bill,  pawed 
in  January.  These  offices,  constitnting  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commiasion,  were  filled 
late  in  March  by  the  appointment  of  Thomas 
M.  Cooley,  of  Michigan,  for  the  term  of  six 
years;  William  R.  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  for 
live  years;  AogastSchoonualier,  of  New  York, 
for  tbnr  years ;  Aldaoe  F.  Walker,  of  Vermont, 
oBABua  Hnaaism  rAiHcmui.  (or  three  years;  and  Walter  A.  Itragg,  of  Ala- 

bama, (or  two  years.  Two  members  of  the 
years,  and  then  spent  some  time  in  travel  commission,  Messrs.  Cooley  and  Walker,  were 
abroad.  From  1880  till  1886  he  was  engaged  Republicans.  (See  IiiTKiiSTATa  Gommbboe 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York  Commibsioh.)  Tbe  more  important  appoint- 
oity.  Upon  the  entrance  of  {*resideDt  Cleve-  n^ents  of  subordinate  admin isr rati ve  officials 
land  into  office,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  during  tbe  yeur  were  the  following;  James  8. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury-  Owinn  to  tbe  ill-  Rives,  of  New  York,  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
aess  of  Secretary  Manning,  he  had  been  Act-  tary  of  State,  vice  James  D.  Porter,  resigned ; 
ing  Secretary  tor  some  time  before  bis  pro-  Hngh  S.  TbompsoD,  of  Booth  Carolina,  to  enc- 
motion.  oeed  Mr.  Furohild  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Tbe  death  of  Justice  Woods  of  the  Soprenie    tbe  Treasury;  James  W.  Hyatt,  of  Connecti- 
Gonrt  in  May  (see  page  621}  left  a  vacancy  on    ont,  to  be  Treasarer,  viet  Conrad  N.  Jordan, 
the  bench.     No  nomination  of  a  successor  waa    reugned  ;  Sigourney  Bntler,  of  Masaachusette, 
made  till  December,  when  Secretary  L.  Q.  0.    to  be  Second  Comptroller;  Benton  J.  Hall  to 
Liimar,  of  the  Interior  Department,  was  ee> 
lectod   by   the  President.     This   appointment 
was  fallowed  by  the  transfer  of  Postmaster- 
Qeneral  Vilas  to  Che  Interior  Department,  and 
tbe  nomination  of  Don  M.  Dickinson,  of  Mich- 
igan, to  be  Postmaster-Oeneral.    These  nomi- 
nations were  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  IJII 
early  in  1886,  when  they  were  contirmed. 

Dtaall  KcDeoald  MeklHaa  was  bom  in  Port 
Optorio,  Oswego  County.  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17.  1846. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan in  1867,  stadied  law,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  admitted  to  the  bnr.  Among  the  impor- 
tunt  cases  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
professionally  are  the  Ward  and  Campan  will 
oases,  the  ship-canal  case,  the  telephone  cases 
(in  wliich  he  made  tbe  leading  argument  for 
Drawbaogh),  the  Paris,  Allen  &  Go.  liqaiir 
cose,  and  a  series  of  cases  that  resnlted  in  the 

setting  aside  of  the  claim  and  exercise  of  juris-  donald  ■'donald  dicei!«oh. 

diction  by  the  Federal  niti'privt  courta  under 

the  bankruptcy  laws  to  enjoin  proceedings  in  be  Commissioner  of  Patents,  tiee  M.  V.  Mont- 
State  courts.  He  waa  chairman  of  the  Demo-  gomery;  and  Lieut.  A.  W,  Greely  to  be  briga- 
oruljc  State  Committee  in  1876,  and  in  1680  dier-seneral  and  chief  ugnal  ofBcer,  sncoe«ding 
was  a  delegate-at-large  and  chairman  of  the  Gen.  W.  B.  Hazen,  deceased.  Early  in  Pebrnary 
Mioliigan  delegation  in  tbe  Democratic  Na-  the  Senate  took  action  upon  the  second  nomi- 
tiooal  Convention.  Since  1884  he  has  repre-  nation  of  James  0,  M^ittliews,  of  New  York,  to 
sented  Michigan  on  the  Democratic  National    be  Recorder  of  Deeds  in  the  District  of  Oolnm- 
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bia,  and  r^ected  it  by  sabrtantially  the  same  representatives  of  England  were  Hon.  Joseph 

vote  as  at  the  preceding  session.    The  Presi-  Chamberlain  and  8ir  Lionel  Sackville  West, 

dent  then  named  James  M.  Trotter,  of  Massa-  British  Minister  at  Washington ;  the  Canadian 

chnsetts,  who  was  confinned  without  diffionlty.  representative  was  Sir  Charles  Tapper.    The 

In   November  Commissioner  William  A.  J.  commission  began  its  session  in  Washington 

Sparks  tendered  his  resignation  as  head  of  the  late  in  November,  and,  after  deliberations  lan- 

Gen^al  Land-Office,  in  oonneonence  of  diffi-  ing  over  a  month,  perfected  a  new  treaty,  the 

cnlties  arising  between  him  ana  Secretary  La-  provisions  of  which  had  not  been  pnblished  at 

mar.    S.  M.  otockslager,  of  Indiana,  was  nom-  the  close  of  the  year. 

inated  to  sncoeed  him.  PiMIc  hui»$ — The  nomber  of  acres  of  land 

In  the  diplomatic  service  an  understanding  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year,  under  the 

was  reached  with  Austria  regarding  her  re-  various  acts  of  Congress  authorinng  sales,  en- 

fusal  to  receive   Minister  Eeiley,  and  Qen.  tries,  and  selections,  aggregates  25,111,400  84, 

Alexander  R.  Lawton,  of  Creorgia,  was  ap-  of  which  746,687*29  acres  were  Indian  lands, 

Eointed  in  April  to  the  post  at  Vienna,  which  5,511,807*88  railroad  selections,  and  2,109,481  *- 

ad  been  vacant  for  over  a  year  in  conseouence  48  selections  under  other  grants ;  the  aggre- 

of  this  refusal.    About  the  same  time  tne  va-  gate  amount  showing  an  increase  of  4,862,524** 

oancy  at  the  court  of  Turkey,  caused  by  the  55  acres  as  compart  with  the  previous  year, 

resignation  of  Samuel  S.  Cox,  was  filled  by  the  The  receipts  from  disposal  of  the  public  lands 

appointment  of  Oscar  S.  Strauss,  of  New  York,  were    $10,788,921.72;    from  sales  of  Indian 

New  ministers  resident  and  consuls -general  lands,  $1,484,802.80;  a  total  of  $12,268,224.02; 

were  appointed  to  Liberia  and  Corea  during  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $8,247,- 

the  year.  727.08. 

But  little  outside  of  the  ordinary  routine  oc-  During  the  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
curred  in  the  general  administration  during  instituted  special  investigations  into  the  statua 
the  year.  One  Executive  act,  however,  aroused  of  the  various  grants  of  indemnity  lands  to 
much  discussion.  This  waa  the  order  direct-  railroads  under  different  acts  of  Congress,  with 
ing  the  return  to  the  States  of  flags  captured  a  view  to  restoring  to  the  public  domain  such 
from  the  Confederates  during  the  war  which  lands  as  had  been  forfeited  by  non-cnmpliance 
are  now  stored  in  the  War  Department  at  with  the  conditions  of  the  grant.  He  found 
Washington.  The  order  waa  made  upon  the  that,  notwithstanding  these  indemnity  with- 
suggestion  of  tlie  Adjutant-General,  and  with  drawals  were  made  exclusively  for  the  interests 
the  concurrence  of  the  officers  of  the  War  De-  of  the  company,  few  of  these,  if  any  of  them, 
partment.  No  sooner  had  it  been  published  constructed  their  roads  within  the  time  pre- 
than  indignant  protests  arose  throughout  the  scribed  in  the  sranting  act.  Maps  of  ^^  proba- 
Northern  States  from  the  men  whrise  bravery  ble,'*  *'  general,^  ^' designated,*^  and  ^*  definite  ** 
and  toil  had  won  these  trophies,  and  to  whom  routes  of  the  roads  were  filed  with  rapidity  in 
they  were  invested  with  peculiar  value.  The  the  department,  and  withdrawals  thereunder 
action  so  exasperated  some  of  the  veterans  of  asked  and  almost  invariably  granted,  until  the 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  as  to  pro-  public-land  States  and  Territories  were  grid- 
voke  intemperate  threats  against  the  Execu-  ironed  over  with  railroad  granted  and  indem- 
tive.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these  nity  limits ;  and  in  many  instances  the  hmits 
fiags  had  become,  by  capture,  public  property,  of  one  road  overlapped  and  confiicted  with 
which  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  Executive  other  roads.  Accoraingly,  on  May  28,  the  Sec- 
decree,  but  required  an  act  of  Congre^.  Find-  retary  issued  orders  to  various  companies  to 
ing,  therefore,  that  his  act  was  not  only  ill-  show  cause  before  a  certain  date  why  grants  to 
advised  but  nugatory,  the  President  hastened  them  should  not  be  revoked.  The  objections 
to  recall  it,  and  to  assure  the  country  that  it  of  such  remonstrants  as  appeared  were  consid- 
had  been  prompted  only  by  patriotic  motives,  ered,  and  a  decision  given  by  the  department 
and  in  the  hope  that  it  would  acconi  with  the  on  August  18.  Two  days  later  orders  were  is- 
general  feelings  of  conciliation  hitherto  ex-  sued  revoking  grants  made  to  abitut  thirty  dif- 
pressed  between  the  two  sections.  ferent  companies,  restoring  to  the  Government 
In  the  department  of  foreign  relations,  new  and  opening  for  settlement  an  area  estimated 
postal  conventions  were  arranged  during  the  at  21,828,600  acres,  or  equal  in  sixe  to  the  State 
year  with  Mexico  and  Jamaica,  and  an  agree-  of  Maine.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  can- 
ment  was  reached  with  Spain  by  which  each  celed  for  various  causes,  from  March  4,  1885, 
country  abolished  the  discriminating  duties  to  Oct.  1,  1886,  a  total  of  24,889,794  acres  of 
against  the  commerce  of  the  other.  The  Presi-  entries  or  grants.  The  work  of  destroying  un- 
dent's proclamation  abolishing  these  duties  lawful  inclosnres  of  the  public  laud  by  cattle 
was  issued  on  September  26.  On  the  29th  of  owners  upon  the  plains  also  progressed  suo- 
the  same  month  the  President  appointed  R.  B.  ces.sfnlly  during  the  year,  about  6.000,000 
Angell,  of  Michigan,  and  W.  L.  Putnam,  of  acres  being  thus  reclaimed. 
Maine,  commissioners,  with  the  Secretary  of  IidlaM. — The  statistics  compiled  from  the 
State,  to  meet  representatives  of  England  and  annual  reports  of  the  various  Indian  agenta 
Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  settiing  the  Cana-  represent  that,  of  the  remaining  178,600  In- 
dian fisheries  dispute.    (See  Fishxbibs.)    The  dians  under  their  supervision,  about  68,000 
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wear   citizens^  clothes   wholly;    that    16,477  at  West  Point  an  attendance  of  804  cadets  wai 

bouses  are  occapied  by  tbem ;  that  about  25,-  reported  on  September  1.    The  total  expend!- 

000  can  speak  English ;  that  more  than  10,600  tares  for  the  army  and  the  Military  Academy, 

of  their  children  are  in  schools  receiving  eda-  dnring  the  year  ending  June  30,  were  $24,184,- 

cational  and  indostrial  training,  for  whom  227  458.48.    The  only  emergencies  arising  daring 

schools  are  in  operation;  and  that  over  81,000  the  year  requiring  the  presence  of  military 

families  are   engaged    in  industrial   pursuits,  force,  were  the  Ute  diiiicaltles  in  Colora^,  the 

They  have  cultivated  over  288,000  acres,  bailt  riotous  condact  of  the  Crow  Indians  upon  their 

over  295,000   rods  of  fencing,  produced  over  reservation,  leading  to  an  attack  on  the  agent^s 

750,000  bashels  of  wheat,  950,000  bushels  of  house,  and  the  usual  minor  quarrels  between 

com,  402,000  bushels  of  oats.  68,000  bashels  of  settlers  and  Indians  regarding  lands.    A  patrol 

barley  and  rye,  514,000  bashels  of  vegetables,  lias  also  been  maintained  over  the  Oklahoma 

and  83,000  pounds  of  batter.    They  own  over  country  in  Indian  Territory,  for  the  purpose  of 

892,000  horses,  8,000  mules,  118,000  cattle,  keeping  out  intruders. 

46,000  swine,  and  1,120,000  sheep.  Dnring  He  Navy. — ^The  number  of  war-vessels  in 
the  year  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  allot-  commission  at  the  date  of  the  Secretary's 
ment  of  land  in  severalty  among  members  of  report  for  this  year  was  6  in  the  North  Atlantic 
the  Sioux  tribe  in  Dakota,  the  Winnebagos  in  squadron,  8  in  the  South  Atlantic  squadron,  2 
Nebraska,  the  Pottawattoniies  and  Absentee  in  European  and  6  in  Asiatic  waters,  8  on  the 
Shawnees  in  Indian  Territory,  the  Grows  of  Pacific  coast,  and  4  in  special  service,  besides 
Montana,  and  small  tribes  in  Oregon.  The  4  recently  put  in  commission  and  not  assigned 
commission  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  to  any  sqaadron.  This  is  exclusive  of  training- 
various  tribes  has,  during  tiie  year,  provided  ships.  The  '^  Tennessee  **  and  six  other  con- 
fer cession  to  the  United  States  by  the  Indians  demned  vessels  were  sold  at  auction  daring  the 
of  nearly  22,000,000  acres  of  territory,  besides  year,  and  $125,705  derived  therefrom.  There 
the  surrender  by  certain  tribes  of  claims  to  arenow  in  course  of  construction  11  unarmored 
large  areas  of  territory,  the  quantities  and  lim-  steel  vessels,  viz. :  6  cruisers,  4  gunboats,  and 
its  of  which  are  rather  indefinite.  For  the  lands  I  torpedo-boat,  of  which  2  cruisers  and  2  gun- 
ceded  and  the  claims  covered  by  the  negotia-  boats  were  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  in 
tions  the  total  money  obligation  involved  March  of  this  year.  Plans  for  the  two  armor- 
amounts  to  about  $5,300,000.  The  total  ex-  clad  vessels  authorized  by  the  act  of  August, 
penditnre  for  the  Indian  service  during  the  1886,  were  submitted  and  passed  upon  dnring 
year  amounted  to  $5,996,824.43,  and  the  in-  the  year,  and  the  construction  of  one  of  them 
come  $7,869,249.47,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand,  is  already  undertaken.  The  present  strength 
June  30,  of  $1,872,925.04.  The  appropriation  of  the  navy,  including  all  vessels  completed,  is 
by  Oongress  for  the  year  was  $5,561,262.84.  18  single-turret ed  monitors,  now  of  little  use 
There  have  been  no  Indian  outbreaks  during  against  modem  armaments,  12  unarmored  steel 
the  year,  and  no  hostilities  have  occurred,  ex-  and  iron  vessels,  constituting  the  real  strength 
cept  in  Colorado,  where  a  band  of  Ute^,  num-  of  the  navy,  28  wooden  steam-vessels,  10  wood- 
bering  about  sixty,  under  Colarow,  who  were  en  sailing-vessels,  used  only  as  training  and 
wandering  about  outside  of  tiieir  reservation,  receiving  ships,  and  12  iron  and  wood  tug- 
were  pursued  and  attacked  by  a  sheriff's  party  boats.  There  are  no  armorefl  vessels  yet  com- 
sent  to  arrest  some  of  their  number  for  horse-  pleted  fit  for  defense.  The  total  number  of 
stealing  and  for  violating  the  game  laws.  Their  enlisted  men  and  apprentices  in  the  naval 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  supplies  were  seized,  service  on  June  80  was  8,342.  The  number 
and  five  Indians  killed  and  seven  wounded,  of  enlisted  men  allowed  by  law,  7,500,  has  not 
and  they  retreated  to  the  reservation.  been  exceeded.  When  the  last  annual  report 
TiM  inij. — ^The  latest  compiled  returns  from  of  the  department  was  made  the  country  lacked 
the  army  show  that  there  were  2,200  officers  three  manufactories  necessary  to  the  construe- 
and  24^86  enlisted  men  in  the  service.  The  tion  and  armament  of  a  modern  war-vessel, 
general  condition  of  tiie  troops  is  reported  to  viz.,  that  of  steel  forgings  for  the  heavier  guns, 
be  satisfactory,  and  their  efficiency  increasing,  that  of  armor  for  iron-clad  vessels,  and  that  of 
Several  new  military  posts  have  been  estab-  the  secondary  batteries  (machine  and  rapid-fire 
liahed  in  the  West,  and  the  accommodations  of  guns),  nn  essential  portion  of  the  armament, 
others  enlarged.  The  last  Congress  authorized  Now  all  three  manufactories  are  in  process  of 
appropriations  during  the  last  fiscal  year  for  ccmstruction  under  contracts  with  the  depart- 
seventy-one  new  buildings  for  array  purposes  ment,  the  two  former  at  the  Bethlehem  Iron- 
in  nineteen  States  and  Territories.  The  mill-  Works  in  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  at  Washing- 
tary  prison  nt  Fort  Leavenworth  hss  been  in-  ton.  The  financial  report  of  the  department 
creased  by  the  construction  of  a  building  of  shows  that  th«3  total  appropriations  for  the 
three  stories,  200  feet  in  length  by  40  in  fiscal  year  1887  were  $18,189,153.72,  from 
width.  The  number  of  inmates  on  June  30  which  there  had  been  expended  up  to  June  30, 
was  496,  or  81  fewer  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  close  of  the  year,  $10,835,102.25,  leaving  a 
The  number  of  trials  by  general  courts- martial  balance  of  $2,354,051.47.  On  the  last  of 
dnring  the  year  decreased  843.  and  by  inferior  October  this  balance  had  been  reduced  to 
courts-martial  729.     At  the  Military  Academy  $135,338.26. 
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At  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  mail  transportation  was  made  during  the  jear. 
there  were  237  cadets  on  Oct  1,  1B86,  and  (See  Postal  Faciutixs.) 
229  at  the  same  date  this  year.  The  graduat-  Pmlnf. — Durins  the  year,  55,104  new  pen- 
ing  class  in  June  contained  44  members.  The  sions  were  granted,  besides  2,707  names  re- 
total  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  stored  to  the  rolls,  making  the  total  number 
June  80  were  $189,081.97,  and  the  expendi-  of  pensioners  at  the  close  of  the  year  406,007. 
tures  $179,964.91.  Old  names  were  dropped  from  the  rolls  to  the 

Pistil  tericb — The  husinesfi  of  this  depart-  number  of  17,677.    The  new  pensions  granted 

ment  shows  a  gratifying  increase  during  the  numbered  more  than  in  any  previous  yenr. 

year,  which  justifies  the  expectation  that  it  The  aggregate  annual  value  of  all  pensions  on 

will  soon  become  self-supporting  again,  not-  June  80  was  $52,824,641,  an  increase  for  the 

withstanding  the  recent  reduction  of  rates,  year  of  $8,116,688.     Tlie  amount  paid  for 

The  oi>erations  of  the  first  two  years,  1885  pensions  during  the  year  was  $78,465,581,  an 

and  1886,  in  which  this  reduction  took  effect,  mcrease  over  the  previous  year  of  $9,669,750. 

resulted  in  a  cash  deficiency  of  nearly  $7,000,-  There  was  paid  to  44,019  new  pensioners  dur- 

000  each  year.    For  the  fiscal  year  1887,  the  ing  the  year  upon  first  payment  $25,166,990. 

deficiency  has   been  reduced  to  $4,000,000.  PiMIc  BiUilag.— The  State,  War,  and  Navy 

The  total  revenue  for  1887  was  $48,887,609.89,  Building    at   Washington,   was    substantially 

against  $48,948,422.95  for  1886,  and  $42,560,-  completed  at  the  close  of  the  year.    It  was  be- 

848.88  for  1885.     The  expenditures  in  the  gun  by  the  construction  of  the  south  wing, 

same  time  have  increased  from  $49,584,788.65  now  occupied  by  the  State  Department,  which 

in  1885,  to  $50,854,109.12  ui  1886,  and  $52,-  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $8,878,989,  between 

814,118.61  in  1887.  June  21,  1871,  and  Dec.  81,  1875.    The  east- 

The  increase  of  post-offices  filled  by  presi-  em  wing,  now  occupied  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
dential  appointment  during  the  year  ending  ment,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,672,287,  be- 
Jnly  1  was  92,  making  the  total  number  2,886.  tween  July  14,  1872,  and  April  16,  1879.  The 
Between  July  1  and  Oct.  1  there  were  45  added  northern  wing,  now  occupied  by  the  War  De- 
to  the  list.  The  fourth -class  offices  on  July  1  partment,  cost  $1,914,501,  and  w&h  built  be- 
numbered  52,821,  an  increase  of  1,548  for  the  tween  May  22,  1879,  and  Dec.  28,  1882.  The 
year;  on  Oct.  1  there  were  58,058.  The  western  and  central  wings,  the  erection  of 
appointments  of  postmasters  numbered  alto-  which  was  begun  Feb.  18,  1884,  are  substan- 
gether  during  the  fiscal  year  18,079.  of  which  tially  completed  at  the  present  time,  and  will 
6.868  were  to  fill  vacancies  upon  the  expira-  be  ready  for  occupation  early  in  1888.  The 
tion  of  commissions  or  by  resignations ;  2.684  cost  of  these  two  wings  will  not  exceed  $2,- 
upon  removals  or  suspensions:  589  by  death;  168,478.  Under  the  legislative  bill  approved 
and  8,048  to  newly  established  offices.  Of  March  8,  1887,  these  two  wings  are  to  be  oc- 
these  the  presidential  appointments  numbered  oupied  entirely  by  the  War  Department. 
898,  as  follows :  By  expiration  of  commission,  Alaska. — ^The  Territorial  officers  for  toe  year 
850 ;  by  resignation,  122 ;  by  removal  or  sus-  were  as  follow :  Governor,  Alfred  P.  Swine- 
pension,  287 ;  by  death,  89 ;  and  upon  the  as-  ford ;  United  States  District  Judge,  Lafayette 
aignmentof  fourth-class  offices  to  a  presidential  Dawson;  Clerk  of  the  Court  and  ex-offlcw 
class,  145.  The  total  changes  in  presidential  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Henry  £.  Haydon; 
offices  existing  March  4,  1885,  has  been  86*6  District  Attorney,  M.  D.  Ball,  succeeded  by 
per  cent.,  and  in  fourth-class  offices  61  per  cent.  Whitaker  M.  Grant.  The  total  population  of 
The  free-ndelivery  service  was  extended  during  the  Territory  is  estimated  to  be  about  as  fol- 
the  fiscal  year  to  8  additional  cities,  making  lows:  Whites,  5,000;  Creoles  (practically  white), 
the  total  number  189.  This  and  the  growth  of  1,800;  Aleuts,  8,000;  natives  (civilized,  and 
business  necessitated  an  increase  of  469  car-  more  or  less  educated),  2,500  ;  natives  (un- 
riers,  making  the  total  number  5,810.  The  act  civilized),  27,500 ;  total,  89,800. 
of  Jan.  8,  1887,  which  authorizes  the  discre-  There  are  no  fee-simple  titles  in  the  whole 
tionary  extension  of  the  service  to  cities  having  Territory,  except  in  the  cases  of  twenty  small 
10,000  inhabitants  or  collecting  $10,000  of  lots  or  parcels  of  land  in  the  town  of  Sitka, 
gross  postal  revenue,  first  became  operative  on  and  one  in  Saint  Paul,  Kadiak  Island,  the  ab- 
July  1.  Under  its  provisions  free  delivery  was  solute  ownership  of  which  was  vested  in  the 
established,  up  to  October  1,  in  140  additional  occupants  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  by  the 
cities,  and  other  applications  were  on  file.  protocol  executed  by  the  American  and  Russian 

The  money-order  service  continued  to  in-  commissioners,  Oct.  18, 1867.  In  all  other  cases 
crease  during  the  year,  the  amount  of  domestic  the  occupants  and  claimants  of  lands,  except 
orders  issued  reaching  $117,462,660.89,  and  of  mining  claims,  are  simply  squatters, 
international  orders  $9,085,580.81.  Theafirgre-  During  the  year  considerable  progress  has 
gate  of  postal-notes  issued  was  $11,768,824.81,  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  gold- 
an  increase  of  but  $50,814.76  In  the  special  bearing  ledges  of  sontheastern  Alaska,  though 
delivery  service  there  has  been  but  slignt  in-  as  yet  the  Territory  can  boast  of  but  one  pay- 
crease  during  the  year,  the  number  of  articles  ing  quartz-mine.  This  last  is  the  great  raris 
delivered  being  about  one  million  and  a  half,  mine,  on  Douglas  Island,  which,  together  with 
A  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  domestic  its  120-stamp  mill,  has  been  in  continuous 
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operation  the  past  year,  turning  out  a  monthly  As  we  look  down  the  pant  century  to  the  origm  of 

product  of  over  $100,000.  ^^^  ConBtitution,  ob  we  contempkte  ite  teiaia  and  tai- 

Tk^  «^.»»^«^r  A^J  A-u^   «.««-  i«  ^»^^^4>^A  •«  umphs,  aa  we  realize  how  completely  the  pnucipies 

The  oommeroe  for  the  year  is  ©s^rafted  as  ^^  ^'hich  it  is  baaed  have  met  evefy  national  neril 

follows :  Fur-trade,  $2,500,000 ;  gold  (bullion  and  every  national  need,  how  devoutly  should  we 

and  dust),  $1,850,000;    tisberies,  $8,000,000;  confess  with  Franklin, ''Qodeovems  in  the  affaiiB  of 

lumber  and  ivory,  $100,000 ;  total,  $6,950,000.  men  "  ;  and  how  solemn  should  be  the  reflection  that 

There  .re  now  in  operation  in  the  Territory  VZ^Alt^T!^^"6^^'.^:im^^ 
16  Crovemment  day-schoola,  the  cost  of  mam-  impious  hands.  We  receive  it  sealed  with  the  tests 
taining  which  must  be  paid  from  the  appropri-  of  a  oenturv.  It  has  been  found  sufildent  in  the  jmA ; 
ation  of  $25,000  made  at  the  last  session  of  and  in  all  the  Aiture  vears  it  will  be  found  sufBaent, 
Congress.  The  salaries  of  teachers  aggregate  "  the  Ameri<»n  people  are  true  to  their  sacred  trusL 
*iR  Ann  .  *R  AAA  ;-  k»:»»  ^^rv^*^^^  ;«  *u^  Another  Centennial  day  will  come,  and  millions  yet 
$15,000;  $5,000  is  being  expended  m  the  unborn  wiUinquire  concerning  our  stcwanUhip  id 
erection  of  new  school  buildings  at  bitka  and  the  nafetv  of  their  Constitution,  God  ^nt  that  they 
Juneau  and  in  the  repair  of  an  old  Govern-  may  flnu  it  unimpaired;  and  as  we  ro^oioe  in  the  pa- 
men  t  building  for  the  school  at  Wrangell.  triotism  and  devotion  of  those  who  hved  a  hundred 

Until  this  year  there  has  been  practically  no  ^^^ ,"?.?'  ^J^^  ^*^?",  ^^?  ^°";^  ^  ^l^l*^  *"; 

V.IIW1  U..IO  j^     J^X  ""**  "r'"  f    *iL  •     J.^  our  fidelity  and  in  our  jealous  love  lor  consUtutionol 

local  supervision  of  these  schools,  their  man-  uberty. 
agement  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Commissioner 

of  Edacation  residing  at  Washington.  On  The  memorial  oration  that  followed  was  de- 
June  last,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  ap-  livered  by  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Justice  of 
pointed  a  board  of  local  management,  consist-  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
ing  of  the  Governor,  the  Judge  of  the  district  recital  of  a  new  national  hymn,  written  for  the 
court,  and  the  general  agent.  occasion  by  Francis  Marion  Crawford,  com- 

The  Ceatoudal  Annlfemrj  ef  tte  CeutttatlM. —  pleted  tiie  exercises  of  the  day  and  dosed  the 

The  celebration  of  this  event  at  Philadelphia,    celebration.  

on  September  15, 16,  and  17,  was  attended  with  UNITED  STATiSyFINANCBB  OF  THEi  In  review- 
brilliant  and  imposing  ceremonies.  The  exer-  ing  the  financial  operations  of  the  Government 
cisos of  each  day  were  arranged  and  conducted  for  the  year  1887,  the  chief  features  that  at- 
by  the  Constitutional  Centennial  Commission,  tract  attention  are:  The  increasing  sums  de* 
composed  of  members  from  each  of  the  States  rived  from  all  sources  of  revenue,  the  large  de- 
and  Territories  appointed  for  this  purpose  crease  in  national-bank  circulation,  the  con- 
early  in  the  year  by  the  respective  Governors,  tinued  coinage  of  silver,  and  the  heavy  decrease 
There  were  present  the  President  and  other  of  the  public  debt,  which  indades  the redemp- 
members  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Gov-  tion  of  the  remainder  of  the  8-per-cent.  bonds 
ernor  and  other  officers  of  all  the  States  and  issued  in  1882  in  exchange  for  8^per-cent^ 
Territories,  foreign  ministers,  and  official  dig-  bonds.  The  evil  consequences  from  the  with- 
nitaries.  On  the  first  day  the  principal  feature  drawal  of  money  from  the  channels  of  business 
of  the  celebration  was  a  grand  industrial  pa-  by  the  large  accumulations  in  the  national 
rade,  designed  to  show  the  progress  of  the  arts  Treasury,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  be 
and  sciences  during  the  century  just  com-  serious,  both  in  themselves  and  as  furnishing  a 
pleted.  This  was  participated  in  by  over  theme  for  political  contention,  were  happily 
12,000  persons.  The  evening  was  devoted  to  averted  by  the  judicious  measures  adopted  by 
pnblic  recseptione  by  Gov.  Beaver  and  other  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  following 
people  of  note.  On  the  second  day,  members  statements  exhibit  in  detail  the  transactions  of 
of  the  Federal  and  State  military  organizations  the  Treasury  during  the  year : 
to  the  number  of  over  80,000  joined  in  a  pa-  ReeelplB  aid  ExpoidltirHb — The  ordinary  rev- 
rude,  passing  in  review  before  President  Cleve-  enues  of  the  Government,  from  all  sources,  for 
land.  In  the  evening  the  public  reception  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1887,  were: 
given  by  the  President  at  the  Academy  of  Mu-  Customs,  $217,286,898.18;  internal  revenue, 
sic  was  attended  by  thousands,  including  some  $118,828,891.22 ;  sales  of  public  lands,  $9,254,- 
of  the  most  distinguished  people  of  the  land.  286.42;  profits  on  coinage,  $8,929,252.88;  tax 
On  the  third  day  occurred  toe  literary  exercises  on  national  banks,  $2,886,851.18;  consular, 
commemorative  of  the  framing  of  the  Constitu-  land,  and  patent  fees,  $8,801,647.16;  customs 
tion.  This  was  the  actual  memorial  day,  beiug  fees,  fines,  etc.,  $1,058,087.86 ;  sales  of  Indian 
the  same  month  and  day  on  which  the  mem-  lands,  $1,479,028.81 ;  Soldiers*  Home  fund,  $1, 
bers  of  the  convention  of  1787  completed  and  226,259.47;  Pacific  Railroad  sinking  fund,  $1,- 
signed  their  work  and  sent  it  forth  to  the  thir-  864,485.87 :  Pacific  Railroad  interest,  $914,- 
teen  colonies  for  ratification.  The  exercises  798.18;  sales  of  old  buildings,  $624,882.20; 
took  place  in  Independence  Square,  before  a  sales  of  other  Government  property,  $262,882.- 
vast  concourse.  Ex- Minister  John  A.  Kasson,  82 ;  immigrant  fund,  $258,402.50 ;  tax  on  seal- 
President  of  the  Centennial  Commission,  de-  skins,  $817,452.75;  deposits  for  surveying  pub- 
livered  the  opening  address,  at  the  close  of  lie  lands,  $94,289.76;  revenues  of  District  of 
which  he  introduced  the  President  of  the  Columbia,  $2,867,869.01;  miscellaneous,  $1.- 
United  States.  The  concluding  words  of  the  458,672.04;  total  $871 ,403,277.66.  The  ordinary 
President's  address,  given  below,  reflect  the  expenditures  for  same  period  were :  Civil  list, 
spirit  of  the  occasion :  $22,072,486  27 ;  foreign  intercourse,  $7,104»- 
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490.47;  Indian  service,  $6,194,522.69;  pen- 
sions, $75,029,101.79 ;  militarr  etttablishinent, 
$88,561,025.85;  naval  establishment,  $15,141,- 
126.80 ;  miscellaneous,  inclading  pnblio  build- 
ings, light-houses,  and  collecting  the  reve- 
nue, $52,002,647.46 ;  District  of  Columbia,  $4,- 
085,251.89 ;  interest  on  the  public  debt,  $47,- 
741,577.25;  total,  $267,982,179.97;  leaving  a 
surplus  of  $108,471,097.69;  which,  with  $24,- 
455,720.46,  drawn  from  the  cash  balance  in  the 
Treasury,  made  $127,926,818.15.  This  was 
applied  as  follows:  To  the  redemption  of 
bonds  for  the  sinking  fund,  $47,908,248.15;  to 
the  redemption  of  8-per-cent.  bonds,  $79,864,- 
100;  to  tne  redemption  of  other  securities, 
$159,470 ;  total,  $127,926,818.16. 

The  receipts  for  the  jear  ending  June  80, 
1887,  were  $371,408,277.66,  while  the  expendi- 
tures, including  $5,789,265.29  for  payment  of 
judgments  of  the  Court  of  Alabama  Claims, 
were  $267,982,179.97.    This  shows  an  excess 
of  revenue  of  $108,471,097.69  during  the  year, 
or  $9,514,509.18  more  than  that  collected  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  80,  1886.    Last  year 
the  customs    receipto   were  $192,905,028.44. 
For  the  year  1887  the  receipts  from  the  same 
source  were  $217,286,893.13,  or  $24,881,869.- 
69  greater  than  for  the  preceding  year.    The 
receipts  from  internal  revenue  also  increased 
enough  to  show  that  there  was  a  material 
growth  In  all  the  branches  of  business  that  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  Government  by  spe- 
cial tax.    In  1886  the  internal  revenue  receipts 
were  $116,806,986.48;    for  1887  they  were 
$118,828,891.22,  showing  an  increase  of  $2,- 
017,454.74.    The  other  items  of  increase  in 
1 887  were :    Sales  of  public  lands,  $8,628,287.- 
08;  profits  on  coinage,  $8,024,688.57,  and  mis- 
cellaneous, $2,774,028.41.    There  was  a  de- 
crease of  $857,717.89  in  registers'  and  receivers* 
fees,  fax  on  national   banks,  steamboat  fees, 
deposits  for  surveying  public  lands,  sales  of  In- 
dian lands,  shipping  fees,  fees  on  letters- patent, 
and  sales  of  condemned  naval  vessels,  making 
a  net  increase  of  revenue  for  the  year  of  $84,- 
968,650.60.    The  surplus  revenue  of  $108,471,- 
097.69  was  accumulated  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  expenditures  for  the  various  branches  of 
the  public  service  were  all,  excepting  for  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt,  greater  than  they  were 
for  the  same  objects  last  year.    The  expendi- 
tures for  civil  and  miscellaneous  purposes  have 
been  greater  by  $11,097,895.74  than  for  the 
year  1886.    The  expenditures  for  the  military 
establishment   were    $4,236,878.11    greater; 
those  for  the  naval  establishment  were  $1,238.- 
239.06  greater ;  the  Indian  service  $96,864.62, 
and  the  outlay  for  pensions  w:is  $11,624,237.76 
more  than  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.    The 
decrease  in  expenditures  for  interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  was  $2,838,568.72,  making  a  net  in- 
crease in  all  expenditures  over  the  previous 
year  of  $26,449,041.47.    The  revenue  derived 
from  the  various  objects  of  internal  taxation 
during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  is  shown  in  the 
f oUowing  table : 


OBJKCT. 

isse. 

1887. 

BplrlU 

$«»«0SS,2M  00 
27,907.S«9t  fiS 
19,d7e,781  2» 

$65,829,821  71 

80,108,061  IS 

81,922,187  49 

4,288  87 

788,946  04 

849,488  88 

ToImiooo 

Kermontod  Uqnora 

t*Ut^  baaks  and  banken. 
Oleomarganne 

MiBcelitneoiis 

TotAj 

$lie»M»,8S»  44 

$118,887,801  06 

The  receipts  from  customs  and  internal  reve- 
nue by  quarter-years  during  1886-'87  were: 


QUARTKRS. 

i8Be. 

1887. 

CunoMs: 

FIrtt 

$fi8,a08,8B8  18 
48,541,187  28 
40,064,788  89 
47,090,199  20 

$59,m,066  60 
48,176,846  66 
57,800,270  26 
68,788,189  88 

Second  

Third ;; 

Vonrth 

Total 

9198,905,088  44 

9817,286,898  18 

I»TEBKAL  RsTxxca : 
PIrtt 

8«00Dd  

988.6001.881  06 
89,912390  87 
85.990,668  74 
88,802,596  41 

$88,960,048  94 
88,604,844  81 
86,422,885  09 
84,966,177  96 

Third ; 

Fourth 

Total 

9ll6,80^986  48 

$118,888^1  88 

Stole  if  the  TttMiry.  — The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  public  treas- 
ury on  Dec.  81,  1886,  and  Dec.  81,  1887: 


ITElfS. 


Aaant: 

0<ridooin 

QoldbulMoD 

Standard  tilrnr  dollan  . . 

Bilver  bulHon 

Trade-dollar  balllon 

Unltad  States  nolen 

Naciooal-hank  notes 

Depofltts  fn  national-bank 

oepoaltaries 

FktMTt'nal  lAid  minor  coin. 
National-bank   notes  In 

process  of  nidenipti9n. 
luscellaneous  items 


the.  II,  ISBC. 


Total 


Liabilittib: 

Oold  oertlflcates  out- 
standing  

Silver  oertiflkartes  out- 
standing   

Cnrrency  oertlflcates  out- 
standing  

Beserve  ror  redeinptlon 
of  United  8t«te»  notes. 

Funds  for  retirement  of 
bank  circulation 

Five  per  cent  redemp- 
tion ftmd 

IMsbuising  oflloerB^  bal- 
ances   

Transfer  chVks  and  drafts 

Post-Offlce  Department 
account  

Matured  debt  and  Interest 

Miscellaneous  Item^ 

Balance 


$187,196,596  81 

80,981.481  66 

188,60&888  00 

4,780,876  81 

89,'6r9,885'78 
887,065  00 

18,188,988  65 
86,798,857  78 

8,785,870  08 
6,108,807  96 


Dm.  II,  189T. 


$544,094,788  40 


$188,618,968  88 

182,788,888  19 

818,917,689  00 

8,882,686  66 

6.789,889  54 

88,409,484  94 

164,098  00 

58.199,917  54 
84,888,889  70 

4,755.840  74 
4,506.548  09 

$642,640,800  88 


Total. 


$97,816,605  00 

117,246,670  00 

6,510,000  00 

100,000,000  00 

90,509,788  60 

9,599,415  88 

88818,596  88 

4,045,817  74 

4,768,064  10 
80,980,289  64 

1,978,180  76 
67,988,990  55 


$544,094,788  49 


$96,784,057  00 
176,855,488  00 

6,985,000  00 
100,000,000  00 
108,584,767  60 

7,878,699  48 

89,766,885  79 
2,819,788  88 

4.248,478  88 
1^844,944  50 

8,246,098  04 
94,226,168  81 


$648,640,800  88 


The  Rold  coin  and  bullion  on  hand  increased 
from  $268,128,018.47  to  1806,842,187.07,  or 
$37,214,168.60.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
$481,548  in  the  gold  certificates  outstanding, 
making  an  increase  in  the  net  gold  actually 
belonging  to  the  Goremment  of  $87,695,- 
716.60.    The  standard  silver  dollars  on  hand 
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increased  from  $188,506,288  to  $218,917,530, 
and  the  silver  certificates  oatstanding  id- 
creased  from  $117,246,670  to  $176,855,428,  or 
$59,608,753.  The  silver  doliars  not  repre- 
sented by  certificates  in  circulation  fell  off 
from  $71,259,568  to  $42,062,116.  Tlie  United 
States  notes  owned  by  the  Treasury  in  excess 
of  outstanding  certificates  decreased  from 
$28,169,325.78  to  $15,424,424.94;  and  the  to- 
tal assets  increased  from  $544,094,782.49  to 
$642,640,200.28,  or  a  gain  of  $98,545,417.79. 
The  total  liabilities  increased  from  $476,105,- 
791.94  to  $548,414,031.47,  or  $72,308,289.53, 
the  principal  items  of  increase  being  in  silver 
certificates  outstanding  and  in  the  fund  held 
for  redemption  of  noies  of  national  banks 
"  failed,"  *'  in  liquidation,"  and  **  reducing  cir- 
culation." The  available  balance  in  the  Treas- 
ury increased  from  $67,988,990.55  to  $94,226,- 
16^81. 

He  PiMc  DeM.  —  Daring  the  year  ending 
Dec.  81,  1887,  the  last  of  3-per-cent.  bonds 
issued  under  tlie  act  of  July  12, 1882,  were  re- 
deemed. In  1865,  when  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States  was  at  its  maximum,  about 
$1,281,000,000  of  the  bonded  debt  was  in  6  per 
cents.,  and  $1,100,000,000  in  all  other  forms, 
$830,000,000  being  in  7'3  per  cents.  The  first 
step  after  the  war  was  to  consolidate  this 
Indebtedness,  and  by  1868  the  amount  of 
6-per-cent.  debt  had  reached  its  maximum  at 
$1,878,000,000,  the  aggregate  interest  -  bear- 
ing debt  being  at  that  time  $2,202,000,000. 
The  next  important  step  was  the  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  5  per  cents,  for  6-per-cent.  bonds, 
which  continued  until  1876,  when  the  amount 
of  6  per  cents,  was  reduced  below  $1,000,- 
000,000,  and  the  amount  of  5  per  cents,  rose 
to  $711,000,000.  At  that  time  over  $670,- 
000,000  of  the  original  debt  had  been  paid 
in  about  eleven  years,  and  the  aggregate 
of  interest  -  bearing  debt  was  but  $1,710,- 
000,000.  Then  came  the  issue  of  $250,000,- 
000  of  4i  per  cents.,  and  within  three  years 
thereafter,  under  the  refunding  operations  so 
magnificently  accomplished  by  the  Treasary, 
the  6  per  cents,  were  reduced  to  less  than 
$300,000,000,  the  5  per  cents,  to  about  $500,- 
000,000,  the  4^  per  cents,  remaining  at  $250,- 
000,000,  while  $740,000,000  of  the  4  per  cents, 
were  placed  on  the  market.  During  the  past 
six  years  the  amount  of  the  4  and  4}  per  cents, 
has  but  slightly  decreased,  while  the  6  per 
cents,  and  5  per  cents,  have  been  exchnnged 
for  8^  and  3  per  cent,  bonds,  while  they  in 
tarn  have  been  called  in  and  redeemed.  At 
the  cIo9e  of  tlie  year  there  remained  outstand- 
ing less  than  $1,000,000,000  of  interest-bear- 
ing debt,  of  which  the  4^  per  cents,  run  until 
1891,  and  the  4  per  cents,  until  1907. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  about  twenty-two 
years  the  country  has  paid  off  a  bonded  in- 
debtedness exceeding  $1,380,000,000,  and  re- 
duced the  annual  interest  charge  from  over 
$150,000,000  to  less  than  $41,000,000 ;  all  of 
which  has  been  accomplished  with  a  develop- 


ment of  industries  and  of  trade  in  all  their 
branches,  to  a  degree  never  before  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the 
various  denominations  of  United  States  legal- 
tender  notes  in  circulation  during  the  fiscal 
years  188ft-'87: 


DENOMINATIONS. 

JaiMtQi,188<. 

Jon*  ao,  188T. 

Od6  dollW 

$17,«Li8.922  40 
181804,869  60 
85,629,219  00 
6d,656,661  00 
6^078,879  00 
28,291,866  00 
81,860,700  00 
12,424.000  00 
87,861,500  00 
6(),000  00 
10,000  00 

$8,797,876  50 

9,00S,672  00 

95.064.8M>  50 

Twodolkn 

live  doUara 

Ten  dollftrs 

8«»,87l,4n  00 
68,929361  00 
21,90S,985  00 
89,648,400  00 
7,704.500  00 
81,197,600  00 
46|p00  00 

lolooooo 

Twenty  doUnrs 

Fifty  aollan 

One' hundred  dollars 

Five  bimdred  doUare  .... 

One  thousand  doliars 

Five  thousand  dollars  . . . 
Ten  thousand  dollars .... 

Total 

$847,681,016  00 
1,000,000  00 

$847,681,016  00 
1,000.000  00 

Deduct  for  noknown  de- 
nominations destroyed . 

Indrculation 

$846,681,016  00 

$846,681,016  00 

Ifee  Collage.— The  value  of  the  gold  deposited  at 
the  mints  and  assay-otfices  during  the  fiscal  year 
1887,  not  including  re-deposits,  was  $68,223,- 
072.87  (8,066,990*17  standard  ounces),  against 
$44,909,749.23  in  the  preceding  year,  an  excess 
of  $28,818,323.64  over  the  fiscal  year  1886.  In 
addition  there  were  re-deposits  of  the  value  of 
$16,193,706.53.  Of  the  re-deposits  of  gold  $8,- 
617,623.15  represents  the  value  of  imported 
bars  sent  in  for  refining  and  coinage.  The  re- 
mainder, $11,676,183.38  was  fine  bars,  of  which 
$7,983,743.98  had  been  exported  and  subse- 
quently imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
re-deposited  during  the  year.  The  value  of 
the  total  deposits  of  gold,  including  all  re- 
deposits  as  above  cited,  was  $83,416,779  40 
against  $49,606,534.65  in  1886,  an  excess  in  the 
year  1887  of  $33,810,244.75.  The  value  of  the 
silver  deposited  and  purchased,  not  including 
re-deposits,  was  $47,756,618.75  (41,041,102*21 
oances)  against  $35,491,183.24  in  the  preceding 
year,  an  excess  of  $12,262,735.51.  In  addition, 
there  were  re  deposits  of  silver  amounting  to 
$462,113.19.  Of  these  re-deposits  $169,514.91 
consisted  of  fine  bars,  and  $292,598.28  of  im- 
ported bars,  being  the  value  of  the  silver  con- 
tained in  gold  bullion  originally  deposited  at 
the  minor  assay-offices.  This  total,  calculated 
at  coining  rate  in  standard  silver  dollars,  was 
$48,219,031.94  against  $37,917,026.36  in  the 
preceding  year,  an  excess  of  $10,302,905.58. 
The  total  valae  of  both  gold  and  silver  deposit- 
ed and  purchased  at  the  mints  of  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1887,  not  includ- 
ing re-deposits,  was  $115,979,991.62,  and  in- 
cluding re-deposits,  $131,635,811.84.  The  valne 
of  the  gold  and  silver  received  at  the  mints 
and  assay-offices  during  the  fiscal  year  1887, 
was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year  since 
1881.  Of  the  gold  deposited  at  the  mints  and 
assay-offices  during  the  year,  $32,973,027.41 
was  classified  as  of  domestic  production,  against 
almost  the  same  amount  in  1886.  The  valne 
of  the  foreign  gold  bullion  deposited  was  $22,- 
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571,828.70,  against  14,817,068.27  in  1886.  The  a  legal  tender,  and  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treas- 

▼alae  of  tbe  foreign  gold  coin  received  and  nrj  was  authorized  to  limit  its  coinage  to  snch 

melted  was  $9,896,512.28,  agamst  $5,678,665.-  an  amount  as  might  be  necessary  to  meet  ex- 

04,  and  the  value  of  such  coin  deposited  for  re-  port  demand.    By  the  act  of  March  8, 1887, 

coinage  was  $516,984,68,  against  $898,545.28  Congress  provided    that  for  a  period  of  six 

in  the  preceding  year.    In  addition  to  the  gold  months  thereafter,  trade-dollars,  not  defaced, 

bullion,  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  produc-  mutilated,  or  stamped,  should  be  received  at 

tion,  and  the  foreign  and  domestic  gold  coin  the  Treasury  in  exchange  for  a  like  amount, 

deposited,  old  material  in  the  form  of  jewelry,  dollar  for  dollar,  of  standard  silver  dollars,  or 

bars,  old  plate,  etc.,  was  received,  containing  of  subsidiary  coins  of  the  United  States,  and 

gold  of  the  value  of  $2,265,219.85.  that  the  trade-dollars  so  received  should  not  be 

Ofthesilver  bullion  deposited  and  purchased  paid  out,  but  recoined  into  silver  dollars  or 
at  the  mints  and  assay-offices  during  the  year,  subsidiary  coin.  By  the  same  act  the  provision 
$87,874,259.61  (82,548,191*93  standard  ounces),  of  law  authorizing  the  coinage  of  trade-ciollars 
was  classified  as  of  domestic  production.  The  was  repealed.  The  total  number  of  trade-dol- 
value  of  silver  bullion  of  foreign  extraction,  Ian*  coined  at  the  mints  ot  the  United  States 
classified  as  snch,  deposited  during  the  year,  from  1878  to  the  date  of  the  suspension  of  the 
was  $1,457,406.01  (1,252,458*80  standard  coinage  was  85,965,924,  and  the  number  re- 
ounces).  The  value  of  foreign  silver  coin  de-  deemed  by  the  Treasury  under  the  provisions 
posited  was  $350,598.86  against  $812,664.50  of  the  act,  was  7,689,086. 
m  the  preceding  year.  The  value  of  United  The  coinage  of  gold  the  post  year  was  smaller 
States  silver  coin  deposited,  not  including  trade-  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1850.  The 
dollars,  was  $768,789.82  (660,685*86  standard  year  1885,  with  gold  coinage  of  $24,861,128, 
ounces),  most  of  which  consisted  of  worn  and  and  1884,  with  a  coinage  of  $27,982,824,  were 
uucurrent  coins  transferred  from  the  Treasury  the  smallest  on  record  previously.  The  coin- 
for  recoinage.  Trade-dollars  were  received  age  of  silver  dollars,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
mostly  by  transfer  from  the  Treasury,  and  ceeds  that  of  any  previous  year.  A  notable 
melted.  The  bullion  contained  5,837,791*87  record  was  made  in  tbe  matter  of  minor  coin 
standard  ounces,  of  tbe  coinage  value  in  stand-  also,  the  aggregate  coinage  for  the  year  being 
ard  silver  dollars  of  $6,798,066.89.  In  addition  51,000,000  pieces,  of  a  total  value  of  $934,000. 
to  the  foreign  and  domestic  bullion  and  coin  The  increase  in  the  coin  and  paper  money 
deposited  at  the  mints,  silver,  consisting  of  in  general  circulation  during  the  past  two 
plate,  iewelry,  and  old  material  generally,  of  years  and  eight  months  was  $78,845,456 ;  while 
the  value  of  $512,848.06,  was  deposited  during  the  total  circulation  of  the  country  was  greater 
the  year,  against  $467,156.86  in  the  preceding  on  Nov.  1,  1887,  than  at  any  previous  time  in 
year.  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  coinage  of  the  fiscal  year  1887  consisted  Natttaal  Baiks.— Under  the  act  of  Feb.  25, 

of  98,122,517  pieces,  of  the  value  of  $57,708,-  1868,  establishing  the  national  banking  system, 

418.40.    The  gold  coinage  consisted  of  8,724,-  national  banking  associations  are  required  to 

720  pieces,  of  the  value  of  $22,898,279,  of  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

which  $22,280  was  in  double  eagles,  $7,560,670  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  third  of  their 

in  eagles,  $14,800,375  in  half-eagles,  $8,501  in  paid-in  capital.     In  1864  this  provision  was 

three-dollar  pieces,  $260  in  quarter- eagles,  and  amended  by  fixing  $80,000  as  the  minimum 

$6,198  in  dollars.    The  silver  coinage  during  amount  to  be  deposited.    The  act  of  June  20, 

the  year  consisted  of  44,281,288  pieces,  of  the  1874,  permitted  associations  to  withdraw  any 

coinage  value  of  $84,866,488.75,  of  which  $33,-  b«*nds  they  might  have  on  deposit  in  excess  of 

266,831  was  in  silver  dollars,  and  $1,095,279.-  $50,000.    The  act  of  July  12,  1882,  specified 

50  in  dimes.     A  very  large  minor  coinage  was  that  banks  of  which  the*  capital  does  not  ex- 

exeouted  during  the  year,  consisting  of  50,166,-  ceed  $150,000  should  be  required  to  keep  on 

509pieces,of  the  nominal  value  of  $948,650.65.  deposit  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  fourth  of 

Of  this  coinage  11,047,628  pieces  consisted  of  their  capital,  and    by  a  special  provision  of 

^ve  cent  nickels,  4,282    of  three-cent  nickel  law,  banks  and  banking  corporations  havine 

pieces,  and  80,114,754  pieces  of  bronze  cents.  State  charters  may  be  converted  into  national 

While  the  talue  of  the  coinage  executed  during  banks. 

the  year  1887  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  The  whole  number  of  State  banks  converted 

preceding  year,  the  number  of  pieces  struck  into  national  banking  associations  from  1868 

largely  exceeded  the  coinage  of  that  year,  being  to  Nov.   1,  1887  was  586,  with  a  capital  of 

98,122,517  pieces,  against  88,884,622  pieces  in  $152,428,800,  of  which  number  498,  with  a 

1886.    The  act  of  Congress  of  Feb.  12,  1878.  capital  of  $166,442,600,  are  still  in  existence, 

which  revised  the  laws  relative  to  the  mints  The  whole  number  of  national  banks  of  pri- 

and  coinage,  provided  for  the  coinage  of  a  mary  organization  under  the  national  -  bank 

trade- dollar  of  420  grains  Troy,  which  should  laws,  from  1868  to  November  1,  1887,  was 

be  a  legal  tender  for  any  amount  not  exceed-  3,210  with  a  capital  of  $847,216,500,  of  which 

ing  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment    By  joint  number  2,568  with  a  capital  of  $412,474,100 

resolution  of  July  22,  1876,  Congress  provided  are  now  in  existence,  making  a  grand  total  ex- 

that  the  trade-dollar  should  not  thereafter  be  isting  on  Nov.  1,  1887,  of  8,061. 
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The  act  of  Jaly  12,  1882,  contains  the  only  political,  religions,  sectarian,  or  social  preja- 

provision  made  for  the  extension  of  the  corpo-  dices.    A  medical  examinution  of  the  '*  first 

rate  existence  of  national  banks,  and  1,284,  rank,"  equally  rigid  with  those  of  the  old-line 

with  a  capital  of  $840,060,505  have  availed  life  insaranoe  companies,  is  made  of  all  appli- 

themselves  of  the  privilege.    All  of  the  banks  cants  by  a  local  examiner,  and  this  is  subject 

organized  under  the  act  of  1868  have  either  to  correction  or  rejection  by  the  grand  med- 

ceased  to  exist  or  have  had  their  corporate  ex-  ical  examiner. 

istence  extended,  while    of  those  organized  The  governing  bodies  of  the  order  consist  of 

prior  to  1882  under  the  national-bank  act  uf  a  supreme  lodge,  grand  lodges,  and  snbordi- 

1864^  1,760  are  still  in  operation  under  their  nate  lodges.    The  snpreme  lodge  has  the  fol- 

original  certificates  of    organization,   717  of  lowing  ofiicers:   past  supreme  master  work- 

which,  with  a  capital  of  $96,915,550  will  reach  man,  supreme  master  workman,  supreme  fore- 

the  expiration  of  their  corporate  existence  from  man,    snpreme    overseer,    supreme   recorder, 

1888  to  1901,  inclusive.  supreme    receiver,  supreme    guide,  snpreme 

During  the  year  ending  November  1,  1887,  watchman,  snpreme  medical  exaiuiner,  three 
225  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  sapreme  trustees,  and  all  representatives 
of  $80,546,000,  to  which  $4,690,375  in  circu-  elected  by  the  various  grand  lodges  composing 
lating  notes  were  issued,  were  organized.  Of  the  organization.  To  this  may  be  added  mem- 
these  banks  5,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  were  hers  of  certain  standing  committees  of  the  su- 
located  in  the  Eastern  States;  88,  with  a  capi-  preme  lodge.  Each  grand  lodge  is  entitled  to 
tal  of  $7,525,000,  were  located  in  the  Middle  elect  three  representatives,  whose  votes  are 
Htates:  50,  with  a  capital  of  $6,199,000,  were  cast  in  the  proportion  of  one  vote  for  each 
located  in  the  Southern  States;  107.  with  a  thousand  members  under  its  jurisdiction, 
capital  of  $14,012,000,  were  located  in  the  whenever  such  a  vote  shall  be  demanded  by 
Western  States;  17,  with  a  capital  of  $1,510,-  five  members,  and  also  in  case  of  election. 
000,  were  located  in  the  Pacific  States;  and  The  powers  of  the  supreme  lo<lge  extend 
18,  with  a  capital  of  $900,000,  were  located  in  to  the  exercise  of  the  rigiit  to  pass  laws  per- 
tlie  Territories.  Eight  national  banks,  with  taining  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  society, 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,550,000,  failed  and  It  exercises  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  de- 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  during  cision  of  grand  lodges,  has  sole  power  to  regu- 
the  year.  late  and  control  tlie  unwritten  or  secret  work 

On  Oct.  81,  1888,  national  banks  had  on  of  the  order,   and  to  make  assessments  for 

deposit  to  secure  circulation  bonds  exceeding  revenue  to  defray  its  expenses.    Meetings  of 

by  72*9  per  cent,  the  minimum  amount  re-  the  supreme  lodge  are  held  annually  at  such 

quired  by  law.     In  1884  the  minimum  was  times  and  plao^os  may  be  deterramed  at  the 

exceeded  by  only  85*8  per  cent.,  in  1885  by  42  preceding   regular  meeting.     The  particular 

per  cent.,  in  1886  by  4*1  per  cent.,  and  on  Oct.  time  of  holding  the  meetings  has  heretofore 

81,  1887,  by  0*72  per  cent.  depended  upon  the  latitude  of  the  place  se- 

PNITED  WORKMEU,  ANCIENT  ORDER  OF,  an  lected,  and  has  varied  from  March  to  June,  as 

American  co-operative    fraternal   beneficiary  the  place  of  meeting   changed  from  south  to 

society,  founded  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  by  Father  north. 

J.  J.  Upchurch,  a  philanthropic  mechanic,  Oct.  Grand  lodges  have  grand  oflScers  having  the 
27,  1868.  The  principles  and  objects  of  the  same  titles  as  those  of  the  supreme  lodge,  to- 
order  are  officially  stated  as  follow  :  gether  with  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 

To  embrace   in  its  memberahip  and  give  equal  subordinate  lodges  under  its  jurisdiction  and  of 

protection  to  all  classes  and  kinds  of  labor,  mental  members  of  such  standmg committees  as  the  sev- 

iind   phynical ;  to   strive  earnestly  to  improve  the  eral  grand  lodges  may  determine.     Each  grand 

moral,  intellectual,  and  social  condition  of  its  mem-  lodge  is  permitted  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  its 

bere.    To  endeavor,  by  wholesome  precepts,  fnitcmal  meeting.     Each  is  also  empowered  to  adopt  for 

admonitions,  and  rtubdtantial  aid,  to  mspire  a  due  ap-     ..    _  „° .  ^     «*•**•       u    i^-.    i         j 

prociation  of  the  stern  realities  aLd  responsibilities  of  *^  government  a  constitution,  by-laws,  rules  and 

fife.    To  create  and  disburse  h  fund  to  the  beneflci-  regulations,  as  also  a  constitution,  by-laws,  and 

aries  of  its  deceased  members,  as  they  may  while  rules  for  the  government  of  subordinate  lodges, 

living  direct;  thus  enabling  them  to  protect  their  Jt  ig  provided  that  these  laws  shall  have  no 

families  against  want.    The  adoption  of  such  secret  k;«#i;««  f.^w*^^  nn«^;i   aw^wxr>rvx,^A  K«r  ♦k"^  <..in.«A»,A 

work  and  means  of  recognition  as  wUl  insure  the  pro-  ^^^^^  ^^^ce  until  approved  by  the  supreme 

tectlon  of  ifci  members  wherever  the  order  may  exist,  lodge.     Grand  lodges  are  permitted  to  establish 

To  listen  to  lectures,  read  esaays,  discuss  new'inven-  subordinate    lodges    within    their    territorial 

tions  and  improvements,  enooura^  research  in  art,  jurisdiction,  and  to  reprove  and  punish  their 

science,  and  literature,  and  maintain  libraries  for  the  misconduct ;  to  make  assessments  for  promot- 

use  ot  members.  .^^^  ^j^^  welfare  of  the  order ;  to  prescribe  the 

The  requirements  for  membership  (for  white  duties  of  its  officers  and  committees ;  to  hear 

males  only,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  determine    all    matters    of    controversy 

and  fifty  years)  are  physical  health,  and  free-  brought  before  it  by  appeal  subject  to  the  ap- 

dom  from  hereditary  disposition  to  disease;  pellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  lodge;  to 

good  moral  character,  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  establish  a  board  of  arbitration;  to  settle  dia- 

the  Creator  of  the  universe,  the  ability  to  earn  puted  questions  arising  between  it  and  the 

a  livelihood,  and  a  willingness  to  live  without  beneficiaries  of  its  deceased  members,  and  be- 
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tween  rival  beneflciarj  olaimaDts,  and  gener-  the  exception  \>f  certain  grand  lodges),  is  set 
allj  to  do  all  tbings  right  and  proper  for  pro-  apart  as  an  independent  bfneficiaryjarisdiction, 
moting  the  honor,  welfare,  and  perpetnity  of  and  is  permitted  to  manage  its  own  beneficiary 
the  order  within  its  bounds,  subject  also  to  the  affairs.  Most  of  the  grand  lodges  have  thus 
paramount  authority  of  the  supreme  lodge,  been  organized  under  a  separate  beneficiary 
There  are  at  present  twenty-three  grand  jurisdiction;  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
lodges,  which  were  instituted  in  the  order  the  order  has  grown,  the  grand  lodges  of  In- 
named  :  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indi-  diana,  Tenne8see,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississip- 
ana,  Iowa,  New  York,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Min-  pi,  Texas,  and  some  others,  are  included  in  one 
nesota,  Wisconsin.  Tennessee,  Michigan,  Oali-  beneficiary  jurisdiction  known  as  that  of  the 
fomia,  Greorgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  Kan-  supreme  lodge,  and  their  beneficiary  affairs 
sas,  Ontario,  Oregon  and  Washington,  Massa-  are  governed  by  that  body.  It  results  from 
ohusetts,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  the  system  of  independent  beneficiary  juris- 
Texas,  Nevada,  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  dictions,  that  each  grand  lodge  managing  its 
Arizona  Territory,  Nebraska.  own  beneficiary  affairs  is  called  upon  to  pay 

The  subordinate  lodge  is  the  unit  of  organi-  only  death-losses  occurring  within  itself. 

zation.    Its  officers  have  similar  titles  to  those  The  foregoing,  however,  must  be  taken  snb- 

of  the  supreme  and  grand  lodges ;  and  through  ject  to  the  {irovisions  of  what  is  known  as  the 

the  lodge  organizations  the  beneficiary  business  relief  law.     Under  this  kw  it  is  provided  that 

of  the  membership  is  conducted  with  the  grand  whenever  the  death-rate  in  any  beneficiary 

lodge  officers  having  its  general  control.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  order  may  have  been  in- 

fees  for  admission  to  membership  are  fixed  by  creased  by  exigencies  to  a  point  that  would 

each  subordinate  lodge  within  a  certain  mini-  make  the  payment  of  assessments  burdensome 

mum  limit  provided  for  by  the  grand  lodge,  to  its  membership,  the  entire  membership  may 

which,  according  to  the  supreme  lodge  consti-  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of 

tution,  can  not  be  less  than  two  dollars.    The  such  overburdened  jurisdiction.     The  roaxi- 

payment  of  sick  benefits  b  also  left  to  the  dis-  mum  rata  of  assessments  to  be  paid  by  each 

cretion  of  subordinate  lodges,  although  the  jurisdiction  is  fixed  by  the  supreme  lodge  under 

principles  and  teachings  of  the  order  enforce  the  relief  law,  which  is  based  upon  the  ezpe- 

the  mutual  assistance  and  encouragement  of  a  rience  of  the  order,  snd  other  orders,  as  to  the 

member  or  his  family  in  misfortune ;  and  the  death-rate  in  various  States.    At  present,  the 

tendency  of  the  organization  is  to  nnite  the  maximnmannualrateof  assessments  to  be  paid 

membership  nnder  a  common  bond  of  sympa-  by  each  jurisdiction  before  being  entitled  to 

thy  and  fraternal  allegiance.    The  subordinate  relief  from  the  entire  order  varies  from  42  as- 

loflge  may  punish  offenses  committed  against  sessments  in  Kentucky,  87  in  Ohio,  86  in  Ten- 

the  laws  of  the  order  or  fiagrant  violation  by  nessee  and  other  States,  to  19  in  Ontario  and 

the  member  of  his  duty  to  society.  Iowa. 

The  beneficiary  system  or  insurance  plan  of  The  early  regalia  of  the  order  comprehended 

this  order  is  as  follows:  Each 'person,  on  ob-  collars  and  aprons,  bearing  emblematic  devices, 

taining  full  membership,  pays  one  dollar  into  with  official  jewels  appropriate  to  each  station, 

the  beneficiary  fund    of  his  lodge.      When  These  have  been  supplanted  by  a  badge,  which 

death  occurs  in  the  order,  and  on  Uie  first  day  is  a  circular  medal  of  the  diameter  of  two 

of  any  month  there  is  not  $2,000  on  hand  in  inches,  bearing  sun^s  rays,  anchor,  and  shield, 

the  beneficiary  fund  of  the  grand  lodge,  the  with  the  letters  A.  O.  U.  W.  suspended  from 

grand  recorder  issues  an  assessment  of  one  a  cross-bar  If- inch  in  length,  connected  with 

dollar  on  each  member,  which  is  served  by  a  pin- bar  2^  inches  long  and  f  inch  wide,  by 

the  financier  of  the  several   lodges,  payment  a  ribbon  2^  inches  long  and  1}  inch  wide; 

being  required  by  the  tenth  day  of  the  follow-  the  pin-bar  to  have  displayed  upon  it  the  letters 

ing  month.    The  amount  paid  to  the  benefici-  C.  H.  P.,  being  the  initial  letters  of  the  motto 

aries  of  each  member  is  $2,000,  with  no  di-  of  the  order,  which  is  "  Charity,  Hope,  and 

visions  or  classes,   all    benefits  being  equal.  Protection.''    These  badges  are  worn  alike  by 

Collections  f^om   assessments  to  pay  death-  officers  and  members,  but  the  officers'  badges 

losses,  are  used  for  that  purpose  only,  all  other  are  distinguished  by  appropriate  jewels  of  of- 

expenses  of  management,  etc.,  being  paid  from  fice  suspended  from  the  pin-bar.    The  color  of 

tlie  annual  dues  of  members.    All  receiving  or  the  ribbon  worn  upon  the  badge  is  scarlet  in 

disbursing  officers  of  the  order  are  required  to  the  subordinate  lodge,  blue  in  the  grand  lodge, 

give  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  and  purple  in  the  supreme  lodge.    The  ritual 

duties,  to  keep  separate  accounts  of  the  bene-  of  tne  order  is  nnder  the  control  of  the  su- 

ficiary  and  general  funds,   and   to  keep  the  preme  lodge.    It  teaches  by  impressive  lessons 

moneys  of  the  order  distinct  from  all  other  the  dutias  attaching  to  raembersliip. 

moneys  in  their  possession.    The  beneficiary  The  Select  Knights,  a  uniformed  auxiliary 

business  of  the  order  is  made    puhlic  each  body,  composed  of  members  in  good  standing 

month  to  the  membership  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United   Workmen, 

affected  by  it,  through  assessment  notices  sent  has  a  distinct  organization  and  beneficiary  sys- 

to  each  member.    Each  grand  lodge  having  a  tem.  the  governing  ])Owers  being  vested  in  a 

membership  of  two  thousand  or  upward  (with  supreme  legion,  in  grand  legions,  and  in  sub- 
TOL.  xxviz. — 60  A 
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ordinate  legioDs.    The  principldb  and  workings  Dially  instead  of  annaally.    The  cominittee  ^>- 

of  this  bodj  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  pointed  by  a  previous  General  Convention  to 

the  parent  order.    The  latest  official  returns  prepare  a  new  formula  for  the  profession  of 

give  the  total  membership  in  the  United  States  faith  reported  a  series  of  articles  which,  after 

and  Canada  at  187,000.  discussion  and  modifications,  were  accepted  to 

mnVEBSALISTEk    The  following  is  a  summary  be  referred  to  the  next  General  Convention, 

of  the  statistics  of  the  Universalist  Church  as  They  are  as  follow : 

given  in  the  "  Universalist  Eegister  "  for  1888 :  i.  i  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 

Number  of  parishes,  988 ;  of  families,  89,888 ;  New  Testaments  ooutaln  a  revelation  from  God  to 

of  churches,  780;  of  church  members,  87,807;  mankind.                      ^j     .     «  ,       *,    .  v 

of  Snndiiv-arhnnla    fi57    havinip  54  686   mem-  2.  I   behove  m  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 

ot  ounoay  scnoois,  «D^  i*oJ^^  o4,o»o  mem  ^^^^  ^^.  j^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^,  .^  j^^  ^l^^»  ^%^ 

bers ;  of  church  edifices,  796 ;  value  of  church  q^^^  ^Jj^  jg  ^he  revealer  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of 

property,  $7,691,550.     The  retuma  show  an  the  world  from  sin,  and  in  bis  Holy  Spirit  the  Com- 

apparent  gain  over  the  previous  year  of  48  par-  forter,  through  which  all  diadples  of  Christ  are  unit- 

ishes,  909  families,  86  churches,  2,267  church-  ed  in  one  spiritual  body.                ^  .       .    ,. 

^^,J\««-    OQ  a.,..^««.  o^i.^r^ia    1  noQ   r»A,«,K;o.-a  8.  I  beUeve  in  the  lor^iveness  of  sms;  m  the  cer- 

members,  23  Sunday- schools,  1,083  rnembers  taint)- of  retribution ;  in  fiio  immortality  of  the  human 

of  Sunday-schools,  7  church  edifices,  and  |97,-  goul.  and  in  the  final  holiness  and  happiness  of  all 

623  in  valuation  of  church  property.    The  re-  mankind. 

turns  include  several  places  from  which  no  re-  *•  1  believe  that  the  opportunities,  obligations,  and 
r\nrtA  had  been  nrevioutilv  reofiived  for  manv  rewards  of  religion  are  in  their  nature  eternal,  and 
ports  natt  Deen  previously  receivea  lor  many  ^^^^  j  ^  ^^  to  „trive  earnestly  for  salvation  l^y  re- 
years.  The  educational  mstitutions  of  the  pcntinir  of  my  sins  and  diligently  using  the  means  of 
Church — ^Tufc  8  CoUege,  with  its  Divinity  grace  which  God  has  provided  for  me. 
School,  Medford,  Mass. :  St.  Lawrence  Univer-  ^he  following  resolutions  were  approved  as 
sity,  with  it^  Theological  School,  Canton,  N  Y.;  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Lombard  University,  with  its  theoJogic^  de-  subjects  to  which  they  severally  refer: 
partment,  Galesburg,  111.;  Buohtel  College,  ,  m,  ^^v  .^  !p*i.  n  *.•  •  r  * 
Akron,  Ohio;  Clinton  Liberal  Institute,  Port  toil TbLlti'ce^' rS^^^^^ 

Plain,  N.  Y. ;  Westbrook  Seminary,  Deering,  2.  That  the  Convention  be  recorded  as  opposed  to 

He.;  Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  Mass.:   God-  any  leopslation  looking  to  a  relaxation  of  the  Sunday 

dard  Seminary,  Barre,  Vt.;  and  Green  Mount-  liquorTaws.    ,      ,    ,              .            ,    .       .. 

ain  Perkins  Academy,  South  Woodstock,  Vt. ;  ,J^'J^f^^^^}^f^,^^  F"?*®?"'  l""  T'''i!i^^^''!l^? 

*            j,i/v         s      \.         -J*' V. 1  noA  the  faculties  of  the  theoloifical  schools,  be  directed  to 

returned  110  professors  and  teachers,  1,284  consider  the  feasibility  o?  educatiui?  voung  men  at 

students,  and  property,  the  value  ot  which  was  their  homes  by  means  of  correspondence, 

estimated  at  $2,716,600.  4.  That  the  convention  is  opposed  to  making  the 

The  Universalist  Historical   Society  has  a  public  schools  sectarian. 

library  of  2,800  volumes,'  about  1.000  pam-  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 

phlets,  and  many  important  manuscripts  and  consider  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

papers.  recommended    the    establishment   of    young 

The  Brevoort  Mission,  New  York,  was  found-  people^s  missionary  societies;  that  all  means 

ed  as  a  school  in  1858,  and  as  a  society  in  1869.  be  tiaken  to  promote  an  increase  of  the  minia- 

It  has  a  fund  which  was  founded  by  the  mis-  try ;  that  Sunday-school  children  should  be  en- 

sion  school,  and  has  been  increased  from  va-  courased  to  become  members  of  the  Church ; 

nous  sources,  and  has  been  invested  in  the  and  that  the  title  to  chfirch  property  should  be 

purchase  of  Brevoort  Hall,  from  the  rentals  of  vested  in  the  State  Conventions,  in  order  that 

which  all  expenses  are  fully  met.  the  property  may  be  secured  to  the  Universal- 

The  General  Convention  of  Universalists  in  ist  denomination, 
the  United  States  met  in  New  York  city  Oc-  It  was  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
tober  19.  The  Rev.  Dr.  £.  C.  Sweetser  pre-  Woroan^s  Centenary  Association  that  since  its 
sided.  The  Board  of  Trustees  returned  the  institution  that  society  had  raised  $-200,000, 
total  value  of  the  church  property,  including  and  had  expended  all  of  it  except  $10,000, 
churches,  colleges,  homes,  and  convention  en-  which  was  held  as  a  permanent  fund  in  the 
dowments  at  $11,128,410;  and  reported  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
amount  of  funds  under  the  control  of  the  eon-  which  are  chiefly  the  aid  of  poor  parishes,  in- 
vention to  be  $177,726,  with  a  corresponding  firm  ministers,  and  struggling  students.  The 
amount  of  securities.  The  receipts  for  the  year  yearns  receipts  of  the  Association  had  been 
had  been$28,736,  and  the  expenditures $17,985 ;  $4,149,  and  its  disbursements  $1,686.  Its  per- 
besides  which  $47,598  had  been  applied  to  mis-  manent  fund  amounted  to  $7,467. 
sionary  and  other  church  work,  and  an  expen-  VRUGUAT,  a  republic  in  South  America, 
diture  had  been  made  for  ministerial  relief.  The  Area,  69^885  square  miles.  In  1885  the  popu- 
aggregate  increase  of  the  Convention  funds  for  lation  was  582,858,  showing  an  increase  of 
the  year  had  been  $6,803.     The  Committee  on  62,822  since  1883. 

Foreign  Missions  reported  in  favor  of  organ-  Govenment — The  President  is  Gen.  M4ximo 

izing  a  mission  in  Japan.     A  resolution  was  Tajes.    The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  follnw- 

adopted,  which,  to  be  valid,  has  to  be  approved  ing  ministers :   Prime  Minister  and  Interif»r, 

by  another  meeting  of  the  Convention,  for  Dr.  Herrera  y  Obes;  Foreign  Affairs,  Seflor 

holding  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  bien-  J.  G.  Lagos;  Finance,  Dr.  A.  M.  Marqnez; 
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Jnstioe,  Dr.  D.  Terra;  War  and  Navj,  Col.  de  western,    176   kilometres,    connecting    Salto 

Leon.    The  American  Consul  at  Montevideo  is  with  Cnareim,  on  the  Brazilian  frontier,  where 

Edward  J.  Hill,  and  the  Uragaayan  Consul-  it  Joins  the  system  of  Brazil ;  the  Eastern  of 

General  at  New  York  is  Sefior  E.  M.  Estr^u-  Urugnaj,  from  Montevideo  to  Barra  de  6anta 

]as,andtheConsnlat6anFranoiscoJ. G.Grace.  Lucia,  a  distance  of  21  miles,  and  finally  the 

imy  uti  NtTy. — ^The  standing  army  was  in-  85  kilometres  from  £1  Paso  to  Salto  tia  Pay- 
creased  to  8,828  men  early  in  1886.    There  is  sandu. 

also  a  police  force  of  8,200  men  and  a  national  Tdegraplifc— The  length  of  land  lines  of  tele- 
guard  of  20,000.  graph  in   operation  in  1884  was  1,492  kilo- 

The  navy  is  composed  of  three  small  steam-  metres,  and  there  was  besides  a  cable  of  160 

ers  and  three  gunboats,  the  latter  including  kilometres.    The  number  of  offices  was  29 ;  of 

the  former  French  gunboat  '*  Tactiqne,"  par-  operators,  96 :  inland  messages  forwarded,  86,- 

chased  in  1886.  848  ;  messages  sent  abroad,  26,790;  in  transit, 

Fistal  Senrlce. — ^The  number  of  post-offices  in  11,680;  aggregate  telegrams  forwarded,  78,- 

1886  was  488.    Ordinary  private  letters  in-  668. 

creased  from  2,685,980  in  1884  to  2,911,969  in  t^mmtsnt, — Uruguayan  commerce  generally 
1885;  registered  from  92,850  to  108,746 ;  Gov-  suffered  from  the  attempt  at  revolution  in 
emment  dispatches  from  116,548  to  181,656;  1886  and  subsequently  from  the  cholera.  In- 
postal-cards  declined  from  82,217  to  28,811;  stead  of  the  usufd  1,000,000  head  of  cattle 
newspapers  rose  from  8,689,269  to  8,876,805,  slaughtered,  only  400,000  were  killed.  The 
and  samples  from  108,816  to  150,894 ;  money-  American  trade  was  as  follows: 
orders  from  $2,748,697  to  $2,854,589;  the  re- 
ceipts decreased  from  $170,559  to  $168,459. 

FtauMid* — The  amount  of  paper  money  in 
circulation  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  was  $1,827,778. 
In  October,  1886,  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  Senate  bill  authorizing  the  The  maritime  movement  at  Montevideo 
issue  of  $4,700,000  consolidated  bonds  of  the  showed  in  1886  2,951  sea-going  vessels  entered, 
second  series  and  abrogating  the  law  authoriz-  with  a  joint  tonnage  of  2,707,066.  The  British 
ing  the  issue  of  a  further  amount  of  treasury  flag  was  represented  by  1,000,000  tons,  France 
notes.  In  this  manner  the  amount  of  consoli-  coming  next  with  726,000  tons,  then  Italy 
dated  bonds  created  in  1886  reached  the  sum  with  408.000,  Sweden  with  126,000,  and  Bel- 
of  $12,700,000,  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest,  gium  with  116,000. 

On  Jan.  1,  1887,  the  combined  home  and  for-  lavaslM. — An  nnsuccessfnl  attempt  at  invad- 

eign  indebtedness  aggregated  $72,205,721.    In  ing  Uruguay  and  overthrowing  its  Govem- 

the  autumn  the  Government  resolved  to  con-  ment  was  made  by  the  revolutionary  Gen. 

solidflte  this  debt  out  of  part  of  the  proceeds  of  Arredondo  from  Argentine  territory  early  in 

a  £20,000,000  loan,  to  run  thirty-three  years,  April,  1886.    He  began  by  encamping  near  Sal- 

during  which  it  is  to  be  canceled  by  a  sinking  to,  thence  proceeded  to  Concordia,  seized  the 

fund  and  to  pay  6  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  river  steamers,  and  debarked  at  Guavizo  at 

The  amount  required  being  about  £14,000,000,  the  head  of  2,000  men ;   but  after  reaching 

the  proceeds  of  the  remaining  £6,000,000  were  Quebracho  he  was  defeated  by  a  strong  force 

set  aside  for  expenditure  on  public  works.  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Tajes. 

New  Ftm  Law. — ^The  new  press  law,  passed  in  AMaaslBattM.— On  Aug.  17,  1886,  an  attempt 

1886,  contains  a  clause  providing  that  foreign  was  made  to  kill  President  Santos  while  he 

residents  not  naturalized  are  prohibited  from  was  entering  the  theatre,  and  he  was  wounded 

criticising  in  public  prints  the  politics  of  the  in  the  face,  the  would-be  assassin  having  fired 

country,   the  penalty  being  an  exile  of  two  a  revolver  at  his  head.     An  infuriated  crowd 

years  and  fines,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  attacked  the  assassin  and  injured  him  so  terri- 

]>rinter  and  his  establishment  will  be  held  re-  bly  that  he  soon  died.     Although  the  wound 

sponsible.  appeared  slight  the  President  suffered  from  it, 

^  ExtradltiM  Treaty. — During  1886  an  extradi-  and  on  November  18  resigned  the  presidency 

tion  treaty  between  Uruguay  and  Spain  was  and  embarked  for  Europe.    Gen.  Tajes,  then 

negotiated  and  ratified.  Minister  of  War  and  the  Kavy,  became  his 

CiMinMtlal  Ihifelers'  lienne. — Early  in  1886  successor.    On  his  return  from  Europe  early 

a  decree  appeared  making  it  obligatory  on  all  in  1887,  ex-President  Santos  was  not  allowed 

commercial  travelers,   non  -  residents  of   the  to  land,  having  been  exiled  by  the  National 

country  and  not  representatives  of  firms  there  Legislature,     lie  consequently  went  to  Rio  de 

established,  to  take  out  a  license  for  one  year  Janeiro. 

at  a  cost  of  $2,500,  to  be  annually  renewed,  UTAH.    Terrlturiil  G^vermeit—The  following 

payable  in  advance.  were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the  year: 

Eallrsads. — There  were  in  running  order,  on  Governor,  Caleb  W.  West ;  Secretary,  William 

July  1,  1887,  556  kilometres  of  railway,  com-  0.   Hall;    Treasurer  de  faeto,  James  Jack; 

prising  the  Central  Railroad  of  Uruguay,  in  Auditor  de  faeto^  Nephi  W.  Clayton.     (The 

operation   between  Montevideo  and  Paso  de  last  two  officials  claim  to  hold  oflSce  by  virtue 

los  Toros,  274  kilometres  in  length ;  the  North-  of  an  election  by  the  people,  although  the  or- 
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ganic  act  of  the  Territory  requires  their  ap-  tober  thej  contained  216  prisoners,  nearly  half 

pointment  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  whom   were   confined  for  polygamy  and 

of  the  Council.)    Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  similar  offenses. 

Court,  Charles  8.  Zane ;  Associate  Justices,  MaMfkctms. — The  aggregate  annual  value  of 
Jacob  8.  Boreman  and  H.  P.  Henderson.  The  the  manufactured  products  of  the  Territory 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  amounts  to  $8,726,500,  giving  employment  to 
was  abolished  by  the  Edmunds-Tucker  law  of  8,578  persons,  and  capital  amounting  to  $4,- 
Congress,  which  came  into  force  March  8,  and  468,850.  There  are  120  flour-mills,  8  woolen- 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Schools  substi-  mills,  75  brick-making  firms,  48  wood-working 
tuted.  The  Territorial  Supreme  Court  ap-  establishments,  and  five  knitting-factories,  be- 
pointed  P.  L.  Williams  to  the  new  oflSce  in  sides  breweries,  tanneries,  shoe-shops,  found- 
April.  Previous  to  March  the  office  of  Super-  ries,  salt-manufactories,  and  other  industries, 
intendent  of  Schools  was  claimed  by  Williams  igrlealtire. — A  careful  estimate  shows  that 
under  an  executive  appointment  and  by  L.  G.  the  wheat-crop  of  1887  was  about  8,250,000 
Nuttall  through  election  by  the  people.  bushels.     The  crop  of  oats  is  estimated  at 

PfpiltflML — No  enumeration  has  been  made  1,250,000   bushels,  some   farms  .  yielding   85 

since  1880,  but  estimates  place  the  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre.    About  600,000  bushels  of 

people  in  the  Territory  at  200,000.     During  barley  were  raised,  and  500,000  bushels  of  com. 
the  year   1,500   Mormon    emigrants,    chiefly        MiiiBg. — ^The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 

English  and  Scandinavian,  were  added  to  the  mineral  product  of   the  Territory  for  1886 : 

population.    A  total  of  4,158,748  acres  of  pub-  2,407,550  pounds  of  copper,  at  6  cents  per 

lie  land  had  been  taken  for  settlement  up  to  pound,  $144,458 ;    208,800  pounds  of  refined 

June  80  out  of  11,711,118  acres  surveyed.  lead,  at  4*63  cents  per  pound,  $9,667.44;  48,- 

FliuuiMS. — The  Territory  has  no  public  debt,  456,260  pounds  of  unrefined  lead,  at  $58  per 

but,  owing  to  the  veto  by  Gov.  Murray  of  the  ton,  $1,405,281.54;   5,918,842  ounces  of  fine 

appropriation  bills  passed  by  the  last  Legislat-  silver,  at  $0.9902  per  ounce,  $5,860,887.84; 

ure,  tne  expenses  of  the  Government  for  near-  10,577  ounces  of  fine  gold,  at  $20  per  ounce, 

ly  four  years  are  unpaid,  and  a  large  amount  $211,540;   total  export  value,  $7,681,729.82. 

of  outstanding  warrants  are  in  existence,  which  The  total  for  1887  is  almost  exactly  the  same, 

can  not  be  redeemed  till  the  Legislature  of  The  coal  product  for  1886  was  161,489  tons, 

1888  makes  the  necessary  appropriations.    For  valued  at  $847,184  at  the  mine ;  for  1887  there 

the  year  ending  Jan.  1.  1886,  the  Territorial  was  a  slightly  increased  output, 
receipts  were  $198,628.56,  and  the  expendlt-       CoistltiUoiiiil  OMveitleii* — ^Early  in  June  a  call 

ures  $129,445.94.    The  surplus  had  increased  was  issued  by  the  leaders  of  the  People^s  (Mor- 

before  the  end  of  1887  to  over  $200,000.  mon)  party  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 

Edictttwb  —  The   number    of    children    of  constitutional  convention  at  Salt  Lake  City,  to 

school  age  in  the  Territory  for  the  school  year  assemble  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.    In  this 

1886-^87  was  as  follows:  Of  non-Mormon  par-  movement,  designed  to  inaugurate  an  agitation 

ents,  6,868 ;    of  Mormon  parents,  46,225 ;  to-  for  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State,  an  effort 

tal,  68,098.    The  University  of  Deseret,  which  was  made  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Gentile  popu- 

is  supported  by  the  Territory,  contained  at  lation,  but  without  success,  and  the  Convention 

the  close  of  the  year  281  pupils  in  all  depart-  remained,  as  it  originated,  entirely  a  Mormon 

ments,  149  males  and  82  females.    There  is  a  affair.     It  continued  in  session  seven  days,  and 

normal  department  connected  with  the  uni-  drafted  a  Constitution,  of  which  the  following 

versity,  to  which  the  Commissioner  of  Schools  provisions,  in  view  of  their  authorship,  are  the 

annually  appoints  forty  students,   and  a  de-  most  noteworthy  features : 
partment  for  the  instruction   of    deaf-mutes       Seotion  8  (of  Articlo  I).    There  shall  be  no  nnioD 

established  in  1884.     A  new  building  has  been  o*"  church  and  state,  nor  shall  any  church  dominate 

'J^o.^J^T'^  ""^  construction  since  1881^  when  ^^l^^%  rof  Article  XV)..  Bigamy  and  polvgamy 

$20,000  was  appropriated  therefor.     ITiis  sum  b^iag  couBidered  incompatible  with  a  "republican 

and  over  $85,000  additional  obtained  from  pri-  form  of  flrovemtnent,"  each  of  them  is  hereby  forbul- 

vate  subscriptions  has  been  expended,  but  a  den  and  declared  a  misdemeanor.    Any  person  who 

further  sum  of  $30,000  will  be  needed.  ^^^  ^1^[**S  ^^  section  shall,  on  conviction  thereof 

¥.— .   Ao«i-»        TUic  ;«.»4-u.,«.:»»    «♦  T>«rv«.^  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand 

IDSIM  Asylim.  —  This  mstitution,  at  Provo,  jollare  and  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 

greatly  needs  enlarged  accommodations.     Ihe  gix  months  nor  more  than  three  years,  in  the  dis- 

n  umber  of  inmates  during  1886  averaged  68  cretion  of  the  court.    This  section  shall  be  construed 

daily,  the  cost  of  support  was  70  cents  per  as  operative  without  the  aid  of  legislation,  and  the 

capita  each  day,  and  $16,028.75  for  the  wh(»le  ^«^^**®^  P'*^^^^^*^*},^?:,^)*  ^^}9^.  «°^1  "«^  ^  ^"[^ 

.*!."':        i^-^'v       v*",v«  .1,/  1  r  •  by  any  statute  of  limitation  within  throe  years  after 

institution  for  the  year.     Ihe  number  of  m-  the  commission  of  the  offense ;  nor  shaU  the  power  of 

mates  in  April,  1887,  had  increased  to  78.  pardon  extend  thereto  until  such  pardon  shall  be  ap- 

Penlteatlary* — The  sum  of  $50,000  was    ap-  provedby  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
propriated  by  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  for  a        It  is  further  provided  that  section  12  shall 

Federal  penitentiary  at   Salt  Lake  City,  the  not  be  amended  or  changed  unless  such  amend- 

construction  of  which  was  not  begun  till  late  ment  or  change  '*  be  reported  to  the  Congress 

in  1887.     The  penitentiary  buildings  now  at  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  by  Congress 

that  place  are  inadequate.    On  the  last  of  Oo-  approved  and  ratified,  and  such  approval  and 
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ratification  be  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  to  vote ;  that  in  prosecutions  for  bigamy  or 

the  United  States/'  polygamy  the  husband  or  wife  may  testify  with 

The  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  the  consent  of  the  other,  and  persons  desired 

on  the  first  Monday  of  August,  and  ratified  by  as  witnesses  may  be  arrested  by  order  of  the 

a  vote  of  18,195  to  502,  the  non-Mormons  gen-  Court,  in  order  to  insure  their  attendance,  if  it 

erally  not  voting.    In  December  it  was  sub-  is  thought  they  will  not  obey  a  subpcena ;  that 

mitted  to  Congress  by  Delegate  Caine,  accom-  prosecutions  for  adultery  may  be  begun  by  per- 

panied  by  a  memorial  from  the  Convention  sons  other  than  the  husband  or  wife;    that 

praying  for  the  admission  of    Utah  to  the  every  voter  shall  be  required  to  state  on  oath 

Union.  whether  he  is  married  or  single,  and,  if  married, 

NitlcaL — In  accordance  with  section  22  of  tlie  name  of  his  lawful  wife,  and  shall  promise 
the  Edmunds-Tucker  act,  which  abolishes  the  to  support  the  Constitution  and  obey  the  laws, 
existing  legislative  districts  of  the  Territory  especially  those  against  polygamy;  that  the 
and  provides  for  a  redistricting  and  reappor-  corporation  known  as  the  Mormon  Church  and 
tionment  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  by  the  corporation  called  the  Perpetual  Emigrat- 
a  commission  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Sec-  ing  Fund  Company  are  hereby  abolished,  and 
retary,  and  Board  of  Utah  Commissioners,  a  that  the  Aftorney-General  of  the  United  States 
meeting  of  these  oflScials  was  held  at  Salt  Lake  shall  take  measures  to  secure  the  forfeit  and 
City  in  May,  at  which  the  Territory  was  di-  escheat  of  their  property  to  the  United  States, 
vided  into  twenty-four  representative  and  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  invested  for  the 
twelve  councilor  districts,  giving  approximate-  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  the  Territory, 
ly  one  representative  to  every  7,000  inhab-  In  pursuance  of  this  act,  the  Attorney-General 
itants,  and  one  councilor  to  every  14,000.  in  August  instituted  suits  in  the  Territorial  Su- 
Elections  were  held  in  these  new  districts  on  preme  Court  against  tlie  above-named  corpora- 
August  1  for  members  of  the  Legislature  of  tions,  praying  for  a  decree  of  dissolution  and  for 
1888.  The  Mormons  elected  ten  of  the  twelve  the  appointment  of  receivers  of  their  property, 
councilors,  and  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-four  The  amount  owned  by  the  Church  is  estimated 
representatives.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  at  $8,000,000,  and  that  of  the  Fund  Company 
anti-Mormon  party  has  elected  as  many  as  five  at  $1,000,000.  In  November  the  prayer  of  the 
of  its  candidates.  Three  of  these  were  chosen  bill  was  granted,  and  a  receiver  appointed,  who 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  such  property 

The  Eitaiod»-Tacker  Art — In  addition  to  the  as  could  be  found.  These  proceedings  are  re- 
provisions  already  referred  to,  this  law  enacts  garded  merely  as  preliminary  to  the  real  issue 
that  every  marriage  in  the  Territory  shall  be  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  authoriz- 
duly  recorded  in  tlie  Probate  Court;  that  the  ing  this  confiscation. 

judge  of  each  Probate  Court  shall  be  appointed        Under  the  various  acts  of  Congress,  160  con- 

by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  victions  for  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabita- 

of  the  Senate;  that  all  laws  of  the  Territory  tion  were  obtained  during  the  year;  71  in  the 

recognizing  the  capacity  of  illegitimate  children  First,  26  in  the  Second,  and  68  in  the  Third 

to  inherit  shall  be  annulled ;  that  every  widow  District  Court  of  the  Territory.    Sentence  was 

shall  have  a  dower  of  one  third  of  her  bus-  suspended  as  to  15,  upon  their  promising  to 

band^s  estate;  that  females  shall  not  be  allowed  obey  the  law  in  the  future. 

V 

¥CNKZI/el1,  a  republic  in  South   America;  States  Minister  Resident  at  Cardcas  is  Charles 

area,  1,689,808  square  kilometres.    The  popu-  L.  Scott.    The  American  consul  at  La  Gaayra 

lation  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  was  2,198,320.     The  is  W infield  Scott  Bird.    The  Venezuelan  cAar^« 

cities  having  over  20,000  inhabitants  were :  d'affaires  in  Washington  is  Sefior  Jos^  Antonio 

Car&cas,  the  capital,  70,509;  Valencia,  36.145;  Olavarria.     The  Venezuelan  Consul -General 

Maracaybo,  81,921 ;  Barquisiraento,  28,918.  at  New  York,   is  Sefior  Francisco  Antonio 

The  sum  of  5,000,000  francs  has  been  set  Silva. 
aside  for  facilitating   immigration,  and   two        imy  and  Navy. — The  effective  strength  of 

agricultural  settlements  have  been  founded.  tlie  permanent  army  is  1,842  men.    The  na- 

GoTenaeat — The    President    is    Gen.    Don  tional  militia  numbers  265,000  men,  who  can 

Herm6genes  Lopez,  whose  term  of  office  ex-  easily  be  formed  into  an  active  army  of  100,000, 

pires  on  Feb.  20,  188S.     His  Cabinet  was  com-  for  which  there  are  in  the  arsenal  the  necessary 

posed  of  the  following  ministers:  Foreign  Af-  arms  and  material. 

fairs.  Dr.  D.  B.  Urbaneja ;  Interior  and  Justice,        The  navy  is  composed  of  8    steamers,  1 

Dr.  F.  Gonzalez  Guinan;  Public  Works,  Gen.  schooner,  and  1  schoolship,  manned  by  7  ufii- 

T.  C.  de  Castro:  Public  Credit,  Sefior  A.  A.  cers,  8  marine  guards,  8  naval  cadets,  8  second 

Herrera;  Public  Instruction,  Gen.  T.  M.  Ortega  officers,  27  boatsmen,  6  machinists,  and  102 

Martinez;  Finance.  Dr.  T.  P.  Hojas  Paul:  War  marines, 
and  Navy,   Gen.  F.  Carabafio.    The  United       Postal  Serrlcft — There  are  In  operation  in  the 
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republic  163  posfroffices,  which  in  1886  for-  England,  9,600,106  francs;  from  France,  9,272,* 

warded  2,911,400  items  of  mail  matter,  against  879  francs;  from  Germany,  8,949,085  francs; 

2,673,404  in  1888.    The  annual  expenditure  is  and  from   the  West  Indies,  1,680,691  francs. 

688,868  francs.  The  chief  articles  exported  were  coffee,  85,- 

Bailnads  uA  TUcgmphs.— In  1887  there  were  788,423  francs,  worth ;  Cocoa,  8,447,986  francs ; 

in  the  country  232  kilometres  of  railway  open  hides,  3,696,312 francs;  skios,  2,877,746 francs; 

to  traffic,  with  407  more  in  course  of  con-  ore,  3,263,900  francs;  cattle,  834,366  francs, 

struction.  Besides,  several  contracts  have  been  The  export  of  gold  amounted  to  21,230,800 

made  for  the  construction  of  1,982  kilometres,  francs,  and  there  was  also  specie  to  the  amount 

which  will  give  a  total  of  2,622  kilometres.  of  4,442,707  francs. 

On  Jan.  1,  1888,   the  telegraphic  lines  of  The  American  trade  was  as  follows: 
Venezuela  made  an  extension  of  4,179  kilo- 

metres.     During  the  fiscal  year  of  1 886-'86,  the  fiscal  year. 

offices  transmitted  68,066  official  messages  and    

174,820  private  telegrams.     The  Venezuelan    J|^ 

Government  has  granted  a  concession  for  t w  o  


Impni  Into  the 
UnlUdSUUi. 


$8,261,236 
6,791,621 


DonMdie  asport  to 


$2,827,010 
2,605,488 


submarine  cables  between  that  country  and        Surey  tf  Like  HaracaybOt — ^Early  in  1887  the 

the  United  States.    The  concession  will  carry  United  States  Government  sent  to  Maracaybo 

with  it  a  liberal  subsidy  for  a  term  of  years,  the  dispatch  boat  *'  Dolphin,''  for  the  purpose 

and  will  last  seventy  years.  of  surveying  the  lake  and  port  of  Maracaybo, 

FbuncM. — On  Jan.  1,  1887,  the  public  in-  with  their  approaches,  the  charts  in  use  being 

debtedness  included  a  home  debt  amounting  to  old  and  unreliable.    Lake  Maracaybo  has  never 

39,286,692  francs,  and  a  foreign  debt  of  67,-  been  surveyed,  and  it  is  uncertain  what  kind 

016,260  francs.   The  budget  estimate  for  1887-'8  of  vessel  may  be  placed  on  it.    The  lake  is 

was  27,696,000  francs  income,  the  expenditure  130  miles  long,  by  70  miles  wide.    The  lands 

being  the  same.  about  it  are  rich,  producing  India-rubber,  cof- 

TuUr  duuigM. — An  important  change  in  the  fee,  and  articles  of  food, 
tariff,  effectually  prohibiting  the  importation        VERMONT.    State  GfTenment — ^The  following 

of  foreign  lumber,  was  promulgated  in  January,  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 

1887.    The  custom  heretofore  observed  has  ernor,    Ebenezer    J.   Ormsbee,    Republican; 

been  to  admit,  free  of  duty,  all  classes  of  ma-  Lieutenant-Governor,  Levi  K.  Fuller ;  Secre- 

chinery.      But  admission   upon    such  terms,  tary  of  State,  Charles  W.  Porter :  Treasurer, 

must  hereafter  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of  William  H.  DuBois ;  Auditor,  E.  Henry  Pow- 

the  President.  ell ;    Inspector  of  Finance,   Carroll   S.  Page ; 

In  February  a  decree  was  issued  abolishing  Commissioner  of  Taxes,   W.   P.  Dillingham ; 

the  discriminating  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  £u-  Railroad  Commissioner,   Thomas  O.  Searer ; 

ropean  and  American  goods  coming  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Justus 

West  Indies.    In  May  the  duty  on  maccaroni  Dartt ;  Chief- Justice,  Homer  £.  Royce ;  Asso- 

and  vermicelli  was  raised  from  16  cents  to  26  ciate  Justices,  Jonathan  Ross,  H.  Henry  Pow- 

cents  a  kilogramme,  and  on  the  flour  for  making  ers,  Wheelock  G.  Veazey,  Russell  S.  Taft,  John 

them  from  2  to  6  cents  a  kilogramme.  W.  Rowell,  and  William  H.   Walker.    There 

Edicatkm. — In  the  fourteen  years  from  1872  was  no  general  election  and  no  legislative  ses- 

to  1886,  there  was  an  increa<«e  in  the  public  sion  during  the  year. 

schools  of   1,666  schools  and  84,386   pupils.        FiuiCMi — For  the  year  ending  July  31,1887, 

There  are  in  the  country  2  universities,  C  first-  the  Treasurer  reports  receipts  amounting  to 

class  federal  colleges,  14  second  class,  4  normal  $426,797.14;  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 

schools,  24  private  colleges,  9  national  colleges  the  year,  $160,974.97  ;  total,  $587,772.11.    The 

for  girls,  1  polytechnic  school,  1  of  arts  and  expenditures  during  the  same    period    were 

trades,  1  naval  and  1  telegraphic  school.  $666,296.34,  leaving  a  balance  of  $21,476.77  in 

The  libraries  and  public  collections  that  ex-  the  treasury  on  July  81.    The  largest  receipts 

isted  in  the  public  offices  and  suppressed  con-  were  derived  from  the  tax  on  corporations^ 

vents  were  consolidated  in  1874  into  the  Li-  which  amounted  to  $220,702.06.    The  convict 

brary  of  the  University  of  Caracas,  which  now  labor  of  the  State  yielded  an  income  of  $10,- 

contains  28,896  volumes.    The  library  is  open  336.60,  and  the  courts  and  judges  of  probate 

daily  to  the  public.  paid  into  the  treasury  $45,083.08. 

The  National  Musnem,  founded  also  in  1874,        The   liabilities    of   the    State  on  July  81 

contains  numerous  collections  of  natural  his-  amounted  to  $234,166.     The  Legislature  of 

tory  and  national  history,  which,  after  the  1886  provided  for  the  assessment  for  the  year 

exhibition  of    Bolivar's  Centennial  in   1883,  1887-'88  of  a  property-tax  which  will  yield  a 

were  enriched  with  ethnographical,  zodlogical,  revenue  of  $210,017  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 

and  geological  specimens  and  valuable  samples  income  for  that  year,  and  will  enable  the  Treas- 

of  all  the  natural  products  of  the  country.  urer  to  cancel  the  floating  debt. 

CMimeite* — The  imports  for  1886-^86  were        Edicttton^ — The  following  statistics  exhibit 

valued  at  47,168,277  francs,  and  the  exports  at  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year 

82,304,289  francs.     Among  the  imports  were  ending  March  31,  1887:  Number  of  districts, 

15,296,873  francs  from  the  United  States ;  from  2,116;  number  of  schools,  2,647;  number  of 
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pupils  bet vreen  five  and  twenty  years  of  nge  scilemn  and  most  notable  ceremonies  tsking 
enrolled,  71,402 ;  average  daily  attendance,  45,-  place  in  London.  The  chief  function  in  obser- 
705;  namber  of  male  teachers,  555;  number  vance  of  the  day  was  the  great  procettsion  of 
of  female  teachers,  8,644 ;  average  wages  per  ruyal  persons  and  others,  which  accompanied 
week  of  male  terchers,  $8.45;  average  wages  the  Qaeen  in  her  state  progress  to  Westmin- 
per  week  of  female  teachers,  $5.22 ;  total  ster  Abbey  on  Jone  21.  This  procession  was 
revenue  for  school  purposes,  $607,882.87 ;  to-  guarded  by  nearly  10,000  troops,  besides  the 
tal  expenditure,  not  including  supervision  for  entire  police  force  of  London  and  its  suburbs, 
school  purposes,  $602,800.20 ;  appropriations  The  royal  ecrUge  included  a  number  of  Indian 
to  normal  schools,  $7,908.  Not  more  than  princes  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  King  and 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  children  of  school  age  Qneen  of  the  Belgians,  King  of  Saxony,  King 
are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  only  and  Grown- Prince  of  Greece  and  Prince  Qeorge 
about  »ixty-tive  per  cent,  of  thobC  enrolled  are  of  Greece,  Crown-Prince  of  Portugal,  Crown- 
regularly  in  attendance.  A  recent  writer  re-  Prince  and  Crown- Princess  of  Austria,  and  the 
marks  concerning  the  school  system :  Grand    Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.     The 

The  «rreatest  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  princesses  of  the  blood  royal  of  England,  with 
the  public  schools  of  Vermont  is  the  district  their  attendants,  occupied  five  carriages,  pre- 
sy^tem,  which  should  give  place  to  the  more  ceding  the  state  coach,  drawn  by  eight  cream - 
efficient  town  system.  The  changed  condition  colored  horses,  in  which  were  the  Queen,  the 
of  the  population  in  the  rural  districts  by  West*  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Royal, 
em  emigration  of  the  old  Puritan  stock  and  the  Victoria,  Crown-Princess  of  Germany.  Accom- 
immigration  of  foreigners  from  Canada  and  panying  the  state  coach  as  escort,  on  horse- 
other  countries  has  left  the  country  districts  oack,  were  the  Grand  Dnke  Sergius  of  Russia, 
at  the  mercy  of  local  mismanagement,  which  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  Prince  William 
has  starved  out  the  once  fiourishiog  district  of  Prussia,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  Prince 
school.  To  revive  it  under  its  old  forms  and  George  of  Wales,  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Snxe- 
conditions  is  out  of  the  question.  The  subject  Heiningen,  Prince  Christian  Victor  of  Schles- 
of  the  adoption  of  the  town  system  of  schools  wig-Holstein,  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg, 
has  been  before  the  people  of  the  State  for  Prince  Christian  of  8chleswig-HoUtein,  the 
over  twenty  years.  Cro  wn-Prince  of  Germany,  and  tiie  Grand  Duke 

Baaki. — The  savings-banks  of  Vermont.  June  of  Hesse.    After  them  came  Prince  Henry  of 

80,  1887,  showed  58,810  depositors,  credited  Battenberg  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  the  Prince 

with  $15,587,050,  an  increase  of  4,857  deposi-  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  the 

lors,  and  $1,888,087  over  last  year.    The  aver-  Duke  of  Edinburgh  riding  alone.    The  streets 

a^e  amount  to  the  credit  of  one  individual  was  through  which  the  procession   passed  were 

$289.67,  an  increase  of  $1.44  over  1886.   Three  crowded  with  people,  m  number  said  to  exceed 

banks  paid  five-per-oent.  dividends  to  deposi-  any  similar  occasion  in  the  history  of  Englnnd, 

tjrs ;  two,  four  and  three  fourths ;  eight,  four  excepting,  perhaps,  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of 

and  one  half;  and  four,  four  per  cent.    Of  the  Wellington.    The  ceremonies  in  Westminster 

ten  trust  companies  in  the  State,  two  have  Abbey  were  solemn  and  impressive,  and  were 

passed  dividends  to  stockholders ;  onehaspnid  witnessed    by  the  Queen,  throned  in  state, 

fourteen,  two  eiglit,  three  six,  one  five,  and  one  dressed  in  her  royal  robes,  and  surrounded  by 

three  per  cent    The  total  accumulations,  in-  the  members  of  the  royal  family.   London  was 

eluding  the  surplus,  undivided  earnings,  and  profusely  decorated,  and  at  night  was  generally 

interest,  amount  to  $106,665.48  more  than  last  illuminated.    On  tlie  22d  the  Qneen  received 

year.     New   trust  companies  have  organized  addresses  and  gifts  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the 

at  St.  Albans  and  St.  Jonnsbury  and  a  savings-  latter  being  a  vast  number  of  articles  of  great 

bank  at  White  River  Junction.  value,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  inclnd- 

TICTORIAN  JUBILEE.  Victoria  was  proclaimed  ing  the  sum  ot  £75,000  presented  by  ''the 

Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  June  21,  women  of  England."    On  the  same  day,  her 

1887.    The  occurrence  of  the  fiftieth  anniver-  Majesty,  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 

sary  of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  June  21,  was  present  at  a  grand  JeU  in  Hyde  Park, 

1887,  wa?  accordingly  celebrated  throughout  where  she  was  received  and  welcomed  by  80,- 

her  kingdom  and  colonies,  and  by  English  peo-  000  children.    The  Queen  on  this  occasion  pre- 

ple  the  world  over,  as  the  '*  Queen's  Jubilee."  sen  ted  a  memorial  cup  to  a  little  girl  chosen  to 

The  festival  so  named  originated  among  the  re|>resent  the  children  present.    On  the  same 

Israelites,  but  was  borrowed  fur  the  Romnn  day  her  Msjesfy  unveiled  at  Windsor,  in  the 

Catholic  Church  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  by  presence  of  an  enormous  gathering  of  people,  a 

whom  it  was  instituted  as  a  centennial  festivaL  statue  of  herself.    The  day  was  celebrated  in 

Clement  VI  abridged  the  period  to  fifty  years,  Paris  by  a  Jubilee  garden-party  at  the  British 

and  this  time  has  been  generally  observed  ever  Embsssy,  and  in  the  cities  of  India,  Australia, 

since  his  celebration  of  it  in  1850  as  *Mhe  year  New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  by  appropriate  and 

ofjubilee.*'  enthusiastic  ceremonies.  Addresses,  telegrams. 

Great  preparations  were  made  throughout  and  letters  of  congratulation  from  potentates 

the  British  Empire  for  an  appropriate  celebra-  and  high  officials  of  all  the  powers  were  re- 

tion  of  Qneen  Victorians  Jubilee,  the  most  ceived  at  court,  and  British  citizens  in  various 
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parts  of  the  United  States  sent  addresses  and  of  the  English  representatives,  requiring  the 
resolutions  recognizing  the  event.  On  June  28  State  to  assume  a  deht  of  $24,900,919,  and  the 
the  Queen^s  Jnhilee  was  celebrated  at  St.  PauPs  payment  of  $922,508  in  annual  interest,  was 
Oatliedral,  London,  by  religious  ceremonies  of  tar  beyond  what  the  State  was  willing  to  con- 
thanksgiving.    On  the  25tii  there  was  held  a  cede. 

state  banquet  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  on  the  The  second  su^gastion  of  the  Governor  was 
27th  the  Queen  received  there  nnraerous  dep-  made  in  view  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
ntations  bearing  congratulatory  addresses.  On  United  States  Supreme  Court,  regarding  the 
the  28th  a  Jnbilee  ball  took  place  at  the  Man-  validity  of  the  act  of  Jan.  14,  1882,  which  re- 
sion  House,  at  which  were  present  four  kings,  quired  that  all  debt  coupons  tendered  in  pay- 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  many  foreign  ment  of  taxes  should  be  proved  to  be  genuine 
princes.  On  the  29th  the  Queen  gave  a  grand  before  being  received.  The  requirements  of 
garden-party  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  there  the  act  were  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
reviewed,  un  July  2,  28,000  volunteers.  On  be  reasonable  in  the  case  of  Antoni  m.  Green- 
July  4  the  Queen  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  how ;  but  in  Poindezter  v$.  Greenhow  it  was 
Imperial  Institute  at  South  Kensington.  On  held  that  the  tender  of  ^enuiThe  coupons  was 
the  6th,  by  royal  command,  a  state  ball  was  payment,  and  that  the  collecting  officer,  if  he 
given  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  ceremonies  subsequently  levie.^,  is  a  trespasser  and  liable 
and  functions  of  the  Jubilee  were  dosed  by  a  for  damages.  In  view  of  these  decisions,  the 
review  at  Aldershot,  by  the  Queen,  on  July  9,  collecting  officers  were  unwilling  to  subject 
of  60,000  regulars,  militia,  and  volunteers.  On  themselves  to  the  danger  of  a  suit  by  levying 
November  4  the  Queen  caused  to  be  made  upon  the  property  of  those  who  had  tendered 

fmbtic  the  proclamation  of  her  thanks  for  the  tbeir  coupons,  but  who  refused  to  surrender 

oyal  demonstrations  of  her  subjects.  them  for  identification  or  to  prove  them,  and 

VlECmiA.    State  GeTeruMit.— The  following  the  Attorney-General  finally  declined  to  advise 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :   Gov-  collecting  officers  to  execute  the  law.     As  no 

ernor,  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-  penalty  was  imposed  for  its  non-enforcement, 

Governor,  John  E.  Massey ;  Secretary  of  State,  it  had  therefore  become  almost  a  dead  letter 

H.  W.  Flournoy ;  Treasurer,  A.  G.  Harmon ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    Meanwhile,  the 

Auditor,    Morton     Marye;    Second  Auditor,  act  of  1882  being  found  inapplicable  to  taxes 

Frank  G.  Rnffin;  Attorney- General,  Rufus  A.  payable  for  licenses^  an  act  had  been  passed  in 

Ayers ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  March,  1886,  practically  extending  its  provis- 

James  L.  Buchanan;  Railroad  Commissioner,  ions  to  those  cases.    I'he  constitutionality  of 

H.   G.  Moffett ;    President   of   the  Supreme  this  law  was  brought  before  the  State  Supreme 

Court,    Lunsford  L.    Lewi?;    Judges,    T.  T.  Court  in  January,  1887,  and  affirmed  in  the 

Fauntleroy,  Robert  A.  Richardson,  Benjamin  case  of  the  Commonwealth  v$.  Jones.    Soon 

T.  Lacy,  and  Drury  A.  Hinton.  afterward  the  same  quest  it  »n  was  brought  be- 

Tlie  Leglfllatire  uti  the  Deht — On  March  16  fore  Judge  Bond  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court 

the  Governor  convened  the  Legislature  in  ex-  in  another  case,  and  an  opposite  decision  was 

tra  session.    His  reasons  therefor,  as  expressed  reached  on  February  2,  when  the  judge  released 

in  his  message,  were  as  follow :  on  habeas  carpus  the  violators  of  the  law.    An 

1.  To  call  vour  attention  to  the  present  condition  of  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 

the  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  recent  de-  this  decision.     Under  both  of  these  acts,  the 

dsion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  tax-payer  was  first  required  to  pay  in  money, 

re^renoe  to  the  law  unposing  tax  upon  sample  mei-  surrender  his  c^iupons,  and  then  file  a  petition 

^  2."  To  ask  that  you  receive  and.  If  proper,  adopt  the  ^  P«>''J?  ,*^?^  >^  *^®  ^<>cal  court.     If  he  was 

work  of  the  revisers  of  the  code.  successful,  his   money  was  refunded  by  the 

8.  To  request  that  you  make  proper  provision  for  State.     Upon  refusal  to  make  this  proof  after 

the  insane  confined  in  jails  because  of  insufficient  ao-  tender,  the  collecting  officer  was  authorized  to 

oommodations  at  the  regular  asylums.  ^^^^  ^Yin  taxes  as  if  no  tender  had  been  made. 

With  reference  to  the  debt,  the  Governor  The  suggestion  offered  by  the  Governor  and 

made  two  suggestions,  one  for  the  appointment  adopted  by  the  Legislature  was  that,  after  a  ten- 

of  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  foreign  der,  the  State,  instead  of  the  individual,  should 

bond-holders  reganling  a  settlement,  the  other  take  the  initiative  by  instituting  a  suit  against 

detailing  an  amendment  to  the  law  regulating  the  tax-payer  and  giving  him  a  day  in  court  to 

the  reception  of  past-due  coupons  in  payment  prove  his  coupons  according  to  law.      This 

of  taxes.    In  accordance  with  the  first  sugges-  lifted  the  burden  of  the  law  from  the  collectors, 

tion,  a  joint  committee  of  ten  members  was  and  placed  itupontheState  where  it  belonged, 

chosen  on  March  29,  and  directed  to  confer  No  sooner  had  it  been  passed,  however,  tlmn 

with  a  committee  of  the  bond-holders  at  a  date  theforeignbond-holders,  through  their  attorney, 

not  later  than  April  20.    The  Legislature  then  applied  to  Judge  Bond  for  an  injunction  restrain - 

adjourned  from  the  6th  to  the  28th  of  April,  to  ing  the  State  officers  from  obeying  the  law. 

await  the  result  of  the  conference.    Tworepre-  After  a  hearing,  a  perpetual  injunction  was 

sentatives  of  the  bond-holders  appeared,  and  granted,  on  the  ground  that,  like  its  predeces- 

sessions  were  held  for  several  weeks,  but  with-  sors,  the  act  violated  the  obligation  of  the  con* 

out  reaching  an  agreement.    The  final  proposal  tract  by  which  the  Slate  agreed  to  receive 
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coupons  for  taxes.    No  beed  was  taken  of  the  December  20,  it  elected  Congressman  John  S. 

inlunction  order  by  tbe  Attorney-General  and  Barbour  United  States  Senator,  from  March  4, 

other  officials,  whereapon  Judge  Bond  tincd  1889,   to  succeed   Harrison   H.   Kiddleberger. 

them  for  contempt  of  court.    Refusing  to  pay  Barbour,  who  was  the  unanimous  nominee  of 

the  fine,  they  were  imprisoned,  but  were  at  tlie  Democratic  caucus,  received  87  votes  to  48 

once  releaseil  upon  habeas  corpus  returnable  fur  ex-8enator  William  Mahone,  the  Republican 

before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.    In  candidate. 

that  court,  on  December  6.  their  application  f  inaacMi — The  balance  on  hand  in  the  treas- 
was  granted,  and  Judge  Bond V  decision  was  re-  nry  Oct.  1, 1887,  was  $852,181.22.  The  receipts 
versed  on  the  ground  that  tbe  injunction  pro-  during  the  fiscal  year,  ending  September  80, 
ceedings  were  in  violation  of  that  article  of  the  amounted  to  $2,569,838.78,  and  tne  disburse- 
Constitution  which  forbids  any  suit  against  a  ments  to  $2,637,188.25,  being  $67,799.52  more 
State  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citi-  than  the  revenue ;  but  included  in  the  expen- 
zens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  ntate.  '*  The  diture:*  is  $148,070.84  advanced  under  the  act 
Coupon  Crusher, *'  as  the  new  act  was  called,  of  April  6,  1887,  to  the  treasurers  of  the  conn- 
remained,  therefore,  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  ties  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  until 
unimpaired.*  the  taxes  could  be  collected  for  that  purpose. 
Other  legislation  of  the  session,  suggested  by  Of  that  amount  $107,015.82  has  been  returned. 
theGovernor,included  an  act  imposing  a  penalty  These  disbursements  also  embrace  special  ap- 
on  officers  of  the  State  for  receiving  couf>ons  for  propriations  to  the  building  funds  of  the  East- 
taxes  except  for  identification  or  verification ;  an  ern,  Western,  Southwestern,  and  Central  Luna- 
act  adopting  the  code  as  submitted  by  the  code  tic  Asylums,  and  to  the  Colored  Normal  School, 
commission  and  providing  for  an  index ;  an  also  $52,200  paid  to  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
act  repealing  part  of  the  tax  on  drummers ;  and  versity,  being  the  last  arrears  of  interest  due  on 
an  act  giving  the  Governor  authority  to  pro-  bonds  held  by  it,  and  $25,000  used  by  the 
vide  for  the  insane  in  jails  till  they  could  be  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  in  purchase 
transferred  to  asylums.  The  following  bills  of  Riddleberger  bonds.  It  also  comprises  the 
were  also  passed :  interest  paid  on  Riddleberger  bonds  and  cou- 

To  provide  for  the  care  of  the  colored  inivane,  and  to  PO^a  forced   into   the  treasury,   which,  being 

enlaryre  for  that  purpose  tbe  Centml  Lunatic  Asvlam.  redeemed,   represent  interest    on    the  public 

Apniopriatinf?  $72,000  to  pay  the  daima  allowed  debt. 

¥^  ^  1884^"  '^^  ™*"''^  under  an  act  approved  xhe  number  of  tax-receivable  coupons  out- 

%o  p^vide  for  the  payment  of  ViiKinia'a  due  pro-  2*?^^??^?',^*^®  S!?^  ^^  ^^^  ^^\  ^^*^  ^^^  T?' 

portion  of  the  joint  expenae  of  re-running  and  re-  $4,278,696.50.    The  number  of  tax-receivable 

marking  a  portion  of  tbe  boundary-line  between  Vir-  coupons  that  found  their  way  into  the  treasury 

fiuia  and  North  Carolina  under  the  act  of  March  6,  on  judgments  for  taxes  during  the  year  was 

^^'       .  $81  620  50 

To  S^ure'^to^^rati^?!^^^^^                           and  Of  the  new  S-per-cent.  bonds  $2,280,648.60 

about  coal-mine8,  manufactories  of  iron  and  steel,  and  are  held  by  the  smkmgfund,  and  $1,842,827.28 

all  other  manufactories  the  pavment  of  their  wa^  at  by  other  State  funds,  leaving  $19,572,526.89  as 

regular  mtervala  and  in  Uwftil  money  of  the  United  the  actual  liability  of  the  State.     Nearly  one 

xTdirectaRaleofthe  State's  interest  in  the  Alex-  ^^'^^  ?'  *™^i?^®  debt  has  been  refunded 

andria  Canal  Company.  under  the  Riddleberger  act. 

To  provide  for  the  keeping  of  a  record  of  coupons  EdicatiM. — The  report  of  the  State  Snperin- 

purporting  to  have  been  clipped  from  lionds  of  the  tendent  of  Education  for  the  year  ending  July 

btate,  tendered  for  taxes,  an(f  to  impoae  a  penalty  for  gi   presents  the  following  statistics  regarding 

twice  tendennff  the  8am9  coupouH.  _  ui-  u     i        a  i      ^     ^.,i  «.:,-.     /!.-u!*^\ 

To  appropriate  fr>,()00  to  ihV  Western  Lunatic  A»y-  P"^!^^  *^^®^^* '  ^^^iTL.P^Pxr^^^'v'^    ^J^^^^h 

lum  for  improvementa.  346,022  ;  (colored),  265,249.    Number  of  pupils 

To  protect  the  crab  indu«»try.  enrolled  (white),  206,688;  (colored),  115,546. 

To  provide  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  from  the  Average  attendance  (white),  121,571 ;  (colored), 

Tn  ^r^Sll7fnJ^h«    .T,n«lntm«nf    «n.l     «.n,.vn1   nf  ^^^^^^'       Numbcr     Of     SChools     (whitc),     5,047; 

10  provide  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  ,     ,       j^   n /v,vn      vr       i         r^       i         r    L*j.  \ 

dij^trictwhool  trustees.  (colored),  2,098.     Number  of  teachers  (white). 

To  co-operate  with  the  United  States  in  tbe  sup-  5,805 :    (colored),    1,866.      Averstre    monthly 

pression  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  salary  (male),  $31.20 ;  (female),  $26.62.  Value 

other  contagious  diseases  amonp  (lomestic  ummaU.  ^f  g^hool  property,  $1,907,775. 

Toniunish  false  preteasw  in  ohtaininflr  the  rejnstra-  tl^  «„™„«  i1^««.k   ^f  *u^  »^v.rv^i   »a«.  ;« 

tion  ol cattle  and  other  animab,  and  topunish  giving  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  in- 

falee  pcdii^rees.                                   ^          o    -o  creased  from  5*92   months  in   1886  to  6*01 

Requiring  insurance  companies  upon  the  assessment  in  1887.     There  were  202  new  school-houses 

plan  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  State  to  do  bubincsa,  built  during  the  year  the  increase  of  schools 

and  otherwise  regulating  them.  ^^g   877,   and   of  teachers  876.    There  was 

The  session  adjourned  finally  on  May  24,  also  an  increase  of  16,888  in  the  total  en- 
having  passed  480  bills  and  joint  resolutions,  rollment  for  tbe  year.  The  total  expenditures 
nine  tenths  of  them  being  local  or  special.  In  for  all  school  purposes  amounted  to  $1,535,289. 
December  the  new  Legislature,  elected  in  No-  The  percentage  of  school  population  enrolled 
vember,  began  its  regular  session,  which  was  and  in  average  attendance  snows  a  slight  ad- 
not  concluded  at  the  close  of  tlie  year.    On  vance  over  tbe  previous  year.    There  has  been 
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a  largely  increased  attendance  at  all  the  higher  mere  experiment.  Volapflk  has  steadily  gained 
edaciftional  institutions.  At  the  State  Univer-  ground  during  the  nine  years  of  its  existence, 
sity  the  enrollment  increased  from  287  stndents  and  is  now  understood  and  used  in  correspond- 
on  Dec.  1,  1886,  to  861  at  the  same  date  this  ence  by  a  large  number  of  persons  in  all  parts 
year.    The  increase  at  the  State  Military  In-  of  the  civilized  world. 

stitute  was  from  186  to  166  pupils.    At  the        The  IiTeatar* — Johann  Martin  Schleyer,  the 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  inventor,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  ^*  excogitator  " 

on  Dec.  1,  1886,  there  were  87  students.    At  (datikel)  of  VolapQk,  was  bom  at  Oberlauda, 

the  corresponding  date  this  year  there  were  Baden,  in   1881.     lie  was  educated  for  the 

186.    The  Female  Normal  School  at  Farmville  Catholic  priesthood,  which  he  entered  in  1856. 

has  215  students.     At  the  Virginia  Normal  He  had  a  love  for  linguistic  studies,  and  lost 

and   Collegiate  Institute  Deo.  1,  1886,  there  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  from  the  numer- 

were  162  academic  students.    On  Dec.  1, 1887,  ous  foreigners  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 

the  number  of  academic  students  was  187.  a  speaking  knowledge  of  their  several  lan- 

The  annual  appropriations  to  these  institutions  gnages.     lie  had  studied  about  fifty  languages 

aggregate  about  $100,000.  and  dialects.     His  studies  were,  it  would  seem, 

Charltlest — During  the  tiscal  year  ending  Sept.  directed  rather  to  the  comparison  of  languages 

80,  1887,  420  applications  were  received  at  the  as  to  their  relative  merits  for  practical  nse, 

Eastern,  Western,  and  Southwestern  Asylums  than  to  researches  into  the  history  and  origin 

for  admission,  and  317  were  admitted.    In  the  of  speech.    In  1879  the  idea  of  a  universal,  or 

Eastern  Asylum  the  average  number  of  patients  rather  neutral,  language  possessed  his  mind, 

was  401  ;  in  the  Western  Asylum  on  October  and  during  March  of  that  year  he  constructed 

1  there  were  589 ;  in  the  Southwestern,  139 ;  its  entire  grammar.     He  published  his  first 

in    the    Central  Asylum    the   daily    average  book,  **£ntwurf  einer  Weltsprache,"  in  the 

was  470.    The  number  of  pupils  at  the  Deaf,  same  year,  and  followed  it  with  a  grammar 

Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  is  334.    The  addi-  and  dictionary.    Father  Schleyer  now  resides 

tional  building  to  the  Central  Asylum,  for  in  Constance,  having  been  retired  on  a  pension, 

which  the  Legislature  of  1886  appropriated  He  devotes  his  energies  entirely  to  the  propa- 

$22,500,  was  ready  for  use  at  the  close  of  the  gntion  of  the  Volaptlk  idea,  and  is  the  author 

year,  and  will  accommodate  200  patients.  of  numerous  writings  on  the  subject. 

Peiiteitiarya — On  December  1  the  State  con-        Stmetnre  of  the  Langiage. — 1.  Phonetics  and 

victs  numbered  960,  190  being  white  and  770  Alphabet    The  Roman  letters  are  used  to  the 

colored,  or  185  white  males  and  706  colored  following  extent:  a,  fi,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  j,  k, 

males,  5  white  females  and  64  colored  females.  1,  m,  n,  o,  o,  p,  r,  s.  t,  u,  a,  v,  x,  y,  z.    Schleyer^s 

Of  these,  807  are  in  the  prison,  115  on  the  arrangement  of  tlie  alphabet  is  as  follows:  a, 

South  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  38  in  e,  i,  o,  u ;  &,  d,  tl ;  b,  p ;  d,  t ;  v,  f ;  h,  y,  g,  k ; 

Russell  County.    The  total  earnings  of  the  in-  1,  r,  in,  n ;  s.  j,  c,  x,  z.    Tlie  dotted  vowels, 

stitution  for  the  year  ending  September  80  a,  5,  Q,  have  their  German  sounds.    The  intro- 

were  $42,826,  an  excess  over  expenditures  of  duction  of  these  three  letters  has  been  more 

$7,657.56.  severely  criticised  than  any  other  feature  of 

Politicml*  — The  November  election  for  mem-  the  system,  and  they  are  certainly  a  serions 
hers  of  the  Legislature  of  1887-^88,  which  met  obstacle  to  the  races  speaking  English,  Span- 
in  December,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Demo-  ish,  and  Italian.  The  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  have 
crats,  a  light  vote  being  cast.  The  Republi-  their  usual  **•  Continental "  sounds,  as  in  Ger- 
cans  elected  14  Senators  and  38  members  of  man,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  or  as  in  the  English 
the  House ;  the  Democrats,  26  Senators  and  words  father,  th^y,  pique,  go,  rude  (rood).  The 
61  members  of  the  House,  with  one  member  following  consonants  have  peculiar  sounds: 
Independent  j  like  sh  in  English ;  jip  being  sounded  exactly 

VOLAPDKt    The  inconvenience  caused  by  the  like  its  equivalent  sheep ;  c  like  j  in  joy;  z  like 

diversity  of  human  speech  has  long  been  de-  ts ;  y  as  in  yet.    The  accent  is  invariably  on 

l)lored,  and  many  projects  have  been  formed  the  last  syllable.    There  are  two  unaccented 

for  remedying  the  evil.    Of  these,  the  earliest  enclitics,  -U  and  -2a,  always  united  by  a  hyphen 

recorded  is  that  of  John  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  to  the  preceding  word,  which  retains  its  accent 

Chester,  wiio  published  in  1668  *^The  Essay  on  the  last  syllable—e.  g.,  goUm^  he  goes; 

toward  a  Real  Character  and  a  Philosophical  goUm-Ut  does  he  go?    There  are  no  diph- 

Language.^'    We  have  recently  heard  of  the  thongs;  two  vowels  coming  together  dmde 

existence  of  a  work  entitled  *^  Logopandectei-  the  syllables    between   them ;    as   geil^  pro- 

sion;  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Universal  Lan-  nounced  like  the  English  words  gay  eel, 
guage,"  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  of  Cromar-        2.  Selection  of  £MlcaU, — The  radicals,  or 

tie,  said  to  have  been  published  in  1653  at  root- words,  are  mostly  monosyllabic.    Using 

London.     Many  similar  attempts  have  been  v  as  a  symbol  for  vowel  and  o  for  consonant, 

made;  among  the  latest  and  most  widely  known  the  nsual  form  of  a  root  is  ovo,  as  man,  man; 

are  those  of  Sinibaldo  de  Mas  (Ideography,  dom^  house ;  kom^  come ;  log^  eye ;  lam^  arm. 

1863),  and  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews  (Alwato,  The  sibilants, «,  c,  j,  a;, «,  seldom  or  never  occur 

1877).     But,  with  the  exception  of  VolapQk,  at  the  end  of  a  root.    There  are  also  radicals 

no  such  attempt  has  ever  advanced  beyond  of  the  forms  oovo,  as  eten^  stain;  pledy  play; 
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and  OYOO  as  h>9t^  cost  Both  of  these  classes  in  former  systems,  to  stiggest  metaphysical  or 
are  fewer  in  number  than  ovo,  becaase  many  classificatory  relations  of  ideas, 
combinations  of  two  consonants  are  nnpro-  3.  Derivation,  —  Words  are  derived  from 
noonceable.  In  dissyllabic  roots  the  formulas  roots,  very  much  as  in  Greek  and  other  Aryan 
are  ovoro,  oovo vo ;  as,  vikod^  victory ;  plinp^  languages,  by  the  three  processes  of  composi- 
principle.  These  represent  more  complex  ideas  tion,  prefixinfi;,  and  suffixing.  In  compound- 
than  the  single  roots.  There  are  even  some  ing,  the  modifying  word  is  placed  first  and  the 
trisyllable  roots,  but  they  can  usually  be  better  sound  a  connects  the  two  parts  —  volapHk, 
expressed  by  a  compound  word,  as  lotogqf,  world-language,  •  from  vol,  world,  pQh^  Ian- 
orthography;  better,  tondbav.  guage;   yagadog^  hunting-dog.      The  prefixes 

As  to  meaning  the  radical  is  always,  when  are    frequently    prepositions,    unchanged,    as 

standing  by  itself,  as  noun,  either  concrete  or  %eldn,  foreign  country,  from  m,  out ;  or  abbre- 

abstract.  viated  as  hi-  from  hifSt^  before ;  hisiedel,  presi- 

The  process  of  selection  seems  to  have  been  dent,  fore-sitter.    Some  prefixes  are  shortened 

as  follows:  Euglish  being  the  most  important  forms  of  adjectives  or  nouns  of  quality,  as  gle-, 

of  the  civilized  languages,  the  root  is  taken  from  principal,  chief,  from  glety  greatness,  gletih, 

an  English  word,  provided  there  be  one  within  great ;  bid-,  black,  bldgik, 

the  limits  of  the  rules,  which  is  nnobjection-  The  suffixes  -el,  -ik,  -am  are  so  regularly  ap- 

able.    If  there  be  no  such  word  suitable,  re-  plicable  to  all  roots  that  they  are  almost  a  part 

course  is  had  to  the  Latin  and  the  Romance  of  the  inflectional  system.    El  forms  a  noun 

languages,  with  the  endeavor  to  find  a  word  indicating  the  do-er,  ac-tor.     Tid,  instruction ; 

which  shall  be  somewhat  familiar  to  as  wide  a  tidel^  teacher ;  pUhel,  speaker.  *  El  sometimes 

public  an  possible.    German  is  drawn  upon  if  denotes  an  inhabitant,  as  Deut,   Germany ; 

necessary,  aud  some  few  other  languages  spar-  deutel,  a  German.    Ik  is  the  adjective  ternii- 

ingly.     The  letters  r  and  h  are  avoided.  nation ;  all  ac^ectives  except  numeral  adjec- 

Thus,  for  the  idea  man  the  English  word  is  tlves  have  it. 
unobjectionable,  and  it  is  retained  as  to  spell-  Am  is  a  sort  of  gerund,  like  the  German 
ing,  but  with  a  slight  change  of  pronunciation,  noun  in  -ung  or  the  English  verbal  noun  in 
As  pronounce<l  it  U  immediately  recognized  by  -ing.  It  frequently  corresponds  to  nouns  in 
all  the  Teutonic  races.  The  Latin  peoples  must  -tion.  The  terminations  o,  A,  and  d,  are  also 
learn  it,  for  their  homin-  has  degenerated  into  regarded  as  rather  inflectional  than  deriva- 
om  and  has  not  sufficient  body.  But  for  the  tional,  although  this  line  of  distinction  is  diffi- 
word  hotae  the  English  word  will  not  do,  as  it  cult  to  draw.  O  forms  adverbs :  From  adjeo- 
begins  with  A,  contains  a  diphthong,  and  ends  tives,  gudih,  good ;  gudiko^  well.  From  other 
in  s.  Therefore  the  Latin  dom  U  the  next  parts  of  speech,  as  nW<,  night ;  neito,  at  night ; 
choice.  The  Romance  languages  have  lost  it  Jlen,  a  friend;  Jlenik^  friendly;  fleniho  or 
^strangely),  and  have  replaced  it  by  marmon  fltno,  in  a  friendly  manner.  0  forms  preposi- 
and  eahin  (maison,  eaaa) ;  but  they  as  well  as  tions,  as  from  hod,  cause,  iodU,  by  reason  of ; 
the  English  are  familiar  with  it  in  (domestic,  from  temm,  exception,  eetumu,  except;  trf^ 
Hand  is  objectionable  not  only  because  of  the  relation,  tefii,  relating  to.  0  forms  inteijeo- 
A,  but  of  the  two  consonants  at  the  end,  which  tious — bafo  I  bravo  I  9pidd  I  hasten  I 
would  make  it  difficult  in  the  plural  for  some  4.  iT^flection.^-Th^  modifications  to  which 
nations.  We  can  not  use  man  (manus,  mano,  words  are  subject  in  Yolapfik  are  number, 
main)  because  it  has  been  used  for  man.  As  a  gender,  case,  person,  tense,  voice,  mood,  de- 
last  resort  it  is  transposed,  and  nam  (not  being  gree.  (!)  Number. — The  singular  is  the  simple 
required  for  any  other  purpose)  is  adopted,  form  of  the  word.  There  is  no  dual.  The 
Frequently  the  sound  ana  not  the  spelling  of  plural  is  invariably  formed  by  adding  s  to  the 
the  English  word  is  followed,  as  j»/>,  sheep;  singular,  no  matter  what  the  part  of  speech, 
hip  (keep),  hold.  R  is  often  changed  into  1,  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  or  (exceptionally)  adjec- 
oBfien,  friend;  Yulop,  Europe.  tive.    Man, mans;  mana,  mancu;  golob,  I  go. 

Where  an  English  or  other  word  has  dwindled  golobs,  we  go.    The  numerals  bal,  1;  tel,  2; 

down  to  less  than  the  formula  ovo,  it  is  some-  etc.,  with  the  s  added,  form  the  tens,  as  baU, 

times  filled  out  by  prefixing  or  affixing  a  letter,  10 ;  tels,  20 ;  hils,  80.    (2)  Gender. — In  thepro- 

usually  1  or  n.    Pay  becomes  pel,  do[ing]  be-  nouns  of  the  third  person  there  are  three 

comes  dun,  purchase  (em-ere)  is  lem,  forms,  om,  of,  oe,  called  the  masculine,  femi- 

It  is  necessary  that  a  root  should  begin  and  nine,  and  neuter.     In  referring  to  a  noun 

end  with  consonants  in  order  to  receive  the  which  is  the  name  of  a  female  being,  of  is 

signs  of  inflection,  which  are  vowels  joined  at  nsed,  both  as  a  pronoun  standing  alone  and  as  a 

the  beginning  or  end.  verb  termination.    Referring  to  a  male  being. 

The  numerals  are  not  borrowed  from  any  om  is  used  similarly.    We  should  naturally  ex- 
existing  language,  but  are  made  after  a  pattern  pect,  then,  that  for  lifeless  or  sexless  things  ot 
which  brings  in  the  vowels  in  regular  order:  would  be  used ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.    The 
bal     ul     kH     to\     Itil     mdl     v«l     joX     zul.  pronoun  and  verb  termination  for  a  lifeless 
12846         678        9.  thing  is  om — ^that  is,  things  are  ?ie.     0»  is  used 

The  object  in  the  selection  of  roots  is  to  aid  only  impersonally  or  abstractly,  as  it  thunders, 

the  memory,  and  there  is  not  any  attempt,  as  totae  ;  it  is  said,  pa$ago$.    This  certainly  seems 
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a  defect,  that  the  masculine  forms  should  be  she  will  write ;  upenan,  one  will  have  written, 
used  for  tliiags  without  sex.  It  would  be  im-  (6)  Passive  voice, — The  tense-vowel  preceded 
possible  to  remedy  it  without  replacing  os  by  by  the  letter  p  makes  the  verb  passive.  Palo- 
some  other  termination  capable  of  forming  the  fob^  I  am  loved ;  paldfol^  thou  wast  loved  ; 
plural.  In  nouns  denoting  persons,  the  prefix  man  pelofom^  the  man  has  been  loved ;  torn 
ji  forms  a  feminine  denvative,  while  the  siin-  pildfof,  the  woman  had  been  loved  ;  poUfohs^ 
pie  form  is  understood  to  be  masculine,  as  we  shall  be  loved;  puld/ols,  you  will  have 
viudeU  widower ;  jiviudel^  widow.  In  case  of  been  loved.  (7)  Moods  and  Special  Forms. — 
anifnals  the  simple  form  represents  the  species  The  conditional  and  conjunctive  words  are 
irrespective  of  sex.  The  distinctively  masru-  formed  by  adding  another  syllable,  -od  and  -la 
line  foi^  begins  with  om,  the  distiuctively  respectively,  after  the  person -endings.  Abino- 
feminine  form  with  ji;  jeval,  horse;  omjevaiy  bov  lahik^  if&hinob^la  liegik^  I  would  be  happy 
stallion  ;  jijecal^  mare.  Os  is  used  as  a  neuter  if  I  were  rich.  The  imperative  adds  -od  aft-er 
adjective  termination  :  gudikos^  the  good ;  das  the  person-ending :  gololod,  go  [thou]  1  golol- 
Oute^To  dyaSaiF.  (8)  Cases.— The  simple  form  sod^  go  [ye] I  There  is  also  -osy  a  softpued  form 
of  the  word  is  the  nominative.  To  form  the  of  the  imperative,  denoting  a  wish  or  request, 
genitive,  dative,  and  accusative,  add  the  three  and  a  harsh  form«-^.  -Ox  (seldom  used)  is  a 
vowels  a,  e,  i,  plural  a«,  ef,  is,  Nom.,  ./at  potential  ending,  *^  may  possibly.**  Theinfini- 
(father)  ;  gen.,  fata  ;  dat.,  fate  ;  aoo.,  fati,  tive  ends  in  -on,  and  the  participle  in  ol.  These 
Plural:  Nom.,  fats;  gen.,  fatas;  dat.,  fates ;  have  the  tense-vowels:  ebindn,  to  have  been; 
ace,  fatis.  These  cases  are  often  designated  by  ebinol^  having  been ;  poflnol,  about  to  be  fin- 
tlie  VolaptLk  names  himfal^  kimafaly  kim^al,  ished.  They  may  even'  take  the  person-sylla- 
himifal — that  is,  "  who-case,"  "  w hose-case,"  bles:  binobSn,  for  me  to  be;  t^inofol^  she  hav- 
etc.  The  vocative  is  the  nominative  prece<ied  ing  been.  The  continuous  or  habitual  form 
by  the  interjection  <» ;  n,  o  sol^  yes,  sir.  The  inserts -t- next  after  the  tense- vowel.  Aipenoh, 
omission  ofo  is  permitted  and  is  habitual  with  I  am  in  the  habit  of  writing;  dipenob^  I  used 
some  writers.  The  nominative  is  the  subject,  to  write.  The  reflexive  form  adds  -oh  to  the 
Prepositions  govern  the  nominative  except  active  voice :  vatuhob,  I  wash ;  vatUbobok,  I 
when  they  denote  motion,  and  then  govern  wash  myself.  The  interrogative  form  is  de- 
the  accusative.  Binob  in  gad,  I  am  in  the  noted  by  li,  prefixed,  or  suffixed  as  an  enclitic, 
garden;  golob  in  gadiy  I  go  into  the  garden.  Li-penolt  Do  you  write?  Penom-lif  Does 
The  latter  may  dso  be  expressed  golob  ini  he  write?  (8)  D€gree,^The  comparative  de- 
gad,  the  ending  i  placed  after  the  preposition  gree  adds  -urn  to  the  positive ;  the  superlative 
instead  of  after  the  noun.  Besides  nouns  and  adds  -Un,  Gletik,  great ;  gletikum,  greater ; 
pnmouns,  adjectives  and  participles  may  be  gletikun,  greatest;  vifiko^  swiftly;  vifikumo^ 
declined.  This  usually  occurs  when  they  are  more  swiftly ;  vMninOy  most  swiftly, 
separated  from  the  nouns  which  they  qualify,  6.  Order  of  Words. — ^The  normal  order  of 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  agree  in  words  in  a  sentence  is,  broadly :  1.  Subject ;  2. 
case  in  order  to  show  the  relation.  Verbs  in  Predicate ;  8.  Object ;  and  each  of  these  prin- 
the  infinitive  are  declined  by  Schley er,  although  cipal  parts  is  followed  by  its  modifiers.  For 
writers  of  the  *' simplifying"  school  disuse  instance,  a  noun  is  foUowed  by  the  adjective 
this.  (4)  Person. — The  person-endings  of  verbs  qualifying  it  or  by  another  noun  in  the  kima- 
and  the  personal  pronouns  are  the  same  series  fal  (genitive)  or  by  a  preposition  with  a  noun, 
of  syllables — ob,  ol^  om,  of  os,  on.  First  per-  The  adverb  follows  the  verb  which  it  modifies, 
son,  o&,  I;  obs,  we.  Second  person,  ol,  thou ;  In  fact,  the  object  is  a  modifier  of  the  predi- 
olsy  yon.  In  the  third  person  there  are  forms,  cnte,  so  that  its  position  is  in  accordance  with 
as  explained  under  genders,  for  masculine-  the  rule.  But  adverbs,  when  they  modify  ad- 
neuter,  om;  feminine,  of;  neuter-impersonal,  jectives  or  other  adverbs,  precede,  not  follow, 
OS ;  besides  there  is  the  indefinite  "one,"  those  words,  the  connection  being  so  dose 
^^  people,"  on  (French  on,  German  man),  Om  that  the  phrase  is  almost  a  compound  word ; 
and  of  have  the  plurals  oms  and  ofs.  These  and  the  negative  no  also  precedes  the  verb 
syllables  are  attached  to  the  root  to  form  verbs  which  it  negates.  Schleyer  authorized  devia- 
in  the  indicative :  Penob,  I  write ;  p&nol,  thou  tion  frcim  this  natural  **  word  -  placement " 
writest;  petiom  [he  or  it],  writes;  penof  [nhe],  (vodatopam)  whenever  emphasis,  and  in  some 
writes ;  penos,  it  (indef.)  writes ;  penon,  one  cases  euphony,  demanded  it.  At  first  German 
writes,  **  they  " '  write.  PenobSj  we  write ;  writers  took  advantage  of  this  liberty  to  place 
penols,  you  write ;  penoms,  penofs,  they  write,  sentences  in  the  complex  and  inverted  order 
(5)  Tenses. — The  tense-signs  are  vowels  prefixed  of  their  own  language.  They  were  specially 
to  the  stem,  a  for  the  present,  d  for  the  im-  addicted  to  setting  the  verb  at  the  very  end  of 
perfect,  e  for  the  perfect,  t  for  the  pluperfect,  a  subordinate  sentence,  conforming  to  a  Ger- 
0  for  the  future,  u  for  the  future  perfect.  But  man  idiom  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
the  present  tense-sign  a  is  always  omitted  in  cles  to  other  nations  in  studying  German.  It 
the  active  tenses,  as  in  the  above  conjugation  is  noticeable  that  this  peculiarity  is  disappear- 
of  penob  (instead  of  apenoh).  This  is  a  little  ing,  partly  through  the  raillery  of  Prof.  Kerck- 
anoinalous.  Apenob,  I  wrote ;  epenol,  thou  hoffs,  who  has  not  ceased  to  ridicule  this  Ger- 
ha.st  written ;  ipenom,  he  had  written ;  openof,  manism  and  to  insist  upon  the  natural  word- 
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placemeDt  being  rotaioed  except  for  ezfraor-  the  inventor.     In  themselves  these  changes 

dinary  reasons ;   and  it  is  rare  now  that  a  were  for  the  most  part  decided  improvements, 

German  volapukist  commits  the  solecism  of  but  to  make  them  without  consultation  was 

putting  the  accusative  before  the  verb.  dangerous  to  the  unity  of  the  movement,  on 

ChanifterigtlcSi — It  is  the  nature  of  all  Ian-  which  everything  depended.  Still,  Prof, 
guage  to  be  regular  and  symmetrical ;  but  va-  KerckhofTs  did  more  than  any  other  to  ad- 
rious  historical  causes  have  produced  irregu-  vunce  the  language,  and  the  system  has  been 
larities  and  anomalies  interesting  to  the  philol-  to  some  extent  modified  to  harmonize  with 
ogist  and  not  troublesome  to  those  who  learn  his  views.  The  otlier  Latin  races  received  an 
them  as  part  of  a  mother-tongue.  In  learning  Impetus  from  him,  and  fin^t  Spain,  then  Italy 
a  second  language,  however,  these  irregulari-  and  Portugal,  were  aroused  to  enthusiasm, 
ties  present  an  obstacle  which  for  many  is  in-  During  1B85  and  1886  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
superable,  so  that  if  one  of  the  national  Ian-  Russia  were  also  awakened.  Thus  the  exten- 
guages  were  by  any  possibility  adopted  for  sion  of  YolaptLk  over  the  Continent  of  Europe 
international  use,  all  the  other  nations  would  was  geographical.  England  has  as  yet  shown 
be  under  a  double  disadvantage :  first,  because  but  little  activity  in  the  matter, 
of  having  to  learn  a  second  idiom ;  second.  In  the  United  States  there  were  some  leam- 
because  no  reasonable  amount  of  study  would  ers  of  VolapQk  as  early  as  1882,  mostly  of  Ger- 
ever  place  them  on  an  absolute  equality  with  man  origin.  Their  number  gradually  increased, 
its  native  speakers  as  to  dexterity.  This  char-  but  there  was  little  general  interest  in  the  mat- 
ac'teristio  of  VolapQk,  that  it  is  modeled  upon  ter  until  June,  1887,  when  an  article  on  the 
the  evolutionary  languages,  is,  in  our  opinion,  subject,  written  by  Z.  L.  White,  under  the 
the  reason  of  its  success.  Former  systems  had  pseudonym  of  Richmond  Walker,  appeared  in 
attempted  too  much  or  too  little.  Some  of  the  ^^  American  Magazine."  This  attracted  at- 
tliem,  like  Wilkins's  and  De  Mas's,  endeavored  tention,  and  was  commented  upon  by  the  press, 
to  classify  all  ideas  and  thus  became  too  meta-  Since  that  time  the  interest  in  the  subject  bus 
physical.  Others,  like  Alwato,  professed  to  constantly  increased,  numerous  articles  and 
be  revelations  of  an  inner  harmony  between  paragraphs  in  periodical  literature  have  appear- 
sound  and  meaning,  and  thus  to  be  the  vehi-  ed,  societies  or  classes  have  been  formed  in 
cles  of  a  universal  science.  Some  of  them  had  several  towns  (Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Mil wau- 
no  phonetic  form,  but  were  mere  codes  of  sym-  kee,  Walla  Walla,  Alma,  etc.)  and  various  text- 
bols.  Naturally,  the  reader  would  translate  books  have  already  appeared  or  are  announced 
into  his  own  language  instead  of  deriving  the  for  early  publication. 

knowledge  directly  through  the  new  medium.  QrgailzatlM. — A  convention  or  meeting  of 
Most  of  these  languages  were  insufiiciently  representatives  from  the  various  Volaptlk  so- 
worked  out,  their  authors  leaving  them  as  cieties  was  held  at  Fried richshaf en,  in  August, 
sketches  only.  This  was  fatal  to  any  hopes  of  1884.  No  very  important  action  was  taken, 
their  employment.  But  Sohlejer  neither  pre-  but  the  dissemination  of  the  language  was  dis- 
sented something  beyond  language  nor  some-  cussed,  and  a  committee  appointed  with  power 
tiling  falling  short  of  the  requirements  of  Ian-  to  call  the  next  convention,  which  took  place 
guage.  He  made  simply  a  complete,  regular,  at  Munich,  in  August,  1887.  A  large  number 
facile  language,  selecting  material  and  form  of  delegates  were  present,  the  Germans  greatly 
with  rare  practical  sense.  His  system  has  its  preponderating ;  in  fact,  the  Latin  races  were 
blemishes ;  but,  to  its  credit,  it  may  be  said  scarcely  represented.  This  congress  was  very 
that  these  blemishes  always  arise  from  a  devia-  zealous  and  active.  In  advance  of  the  organi- 
tion  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  him.  zation  of  an  academy,  certain  urgent  linguistic 

Adoption  of  Volaplk* — Schleyer's  adherents  matters  were  discussed  and  settled,  generally 
were  for  some  time  few  and  mostly  in  South  in  the  direction  of  the  simplifications  which 
Germany.  The  idea  was  ignored  by  the  scien-  Prof.  KerckhofiTs  had  not  only  recommended, 
tific  and  literary  world.  In  1882  it  awakened  but  had  somewhat  arbitrarily  introduced.  One 
considerable  interest  in  Austria,  and  in  that  of  the  most  curious  of  these,  and  worthy  of 
year  the  first  society  for  its  propagation  was  note,  was  the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  pro- 
organized  at  Vienna;  but  until  1884  its  ad-  nown  ons.  This  0n« represented  the  yon  of  po- 
herents,  outside  of  the  Germ  an- speaking  coun-  liteness,  the  German  Sie^  Spanish  Usted,  The 
tries,  were  few  and  scattered.  In  1884  it  in-  use  of  Sie  had  led  the  Germans,  apparently,  to 
vaded  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  numerous  so-  conrider  the  second  person  singular  thou  as  dis- 
cieties  were  formed  in  those  countries.  In  respectful,  a  purely  conventional  and  fictitious 
1885,  Dr.  Auguste  Kerckhofif?*,  professor  in  the  idea.  Therefore  Schleyer  provided  a  special 
£cole  des  Ilautes  ftudes  Commercielles  at  word  for  it,  a  word  which  violated  several 
Paris,  introduced  it  to  the  French  nation  canons.  It  has  the  plural  form,  although  us- 
through  several  articles  and  addresses,  creating  ually  singular  in  meaning;  it  is  incapable  of 
a  great  sensation.  He  wrote  excellent  text-  forming  a  plural  when  several  are  addressed ; 
books  on  the  subject,  much  more  attractive  it  should  logically  be  the  plural  of  oUj  the  in- 
and  clear  than  those  of  the  inventor.  Unfor-  definite  pronoun.  As  the  use  of  this  form  on$ 
tnnately,  ho  permitted  himself  to  deviate  in  was  optional,  many  volapClkists  rejected  it,  em- 
souie  points  from  the  system  as  published  by  ploying  oL    Tlie  conservatives  combated  this 
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usage,  claiming  that  ol^  except  between  inti-  Dutch,  Russian,  Hangarian,   Croatian,  Bohe- 

mates,  was  impolite,  subversive,  socialistic.  In  mian,  Roumanian.    They  consisted  mostly  of 

the  congress  a  warm  debate  took  place,  but  text-books  and  translations.    In  Great  Britain 

finally  ons  was  abolished  by  a  decisive  vote,  the    only  book  thus  farpublished  is  W.  A. 

making  the  second  person  singular  always  ol.  Seret^s  "Grammar  and  Vocabularies"  (Glas- 

The  most  important  action  of  the  congress  gow),  a  translation  very  imperfectly  made  from 
was  the  establishment  of  a  General  Society  or  6chleyer*s  works.  In  America  the  follow- 
Federation  of  Clubs  (Volaptlkaklub  Valemik)  ing  books  have  appeared  in  1887:  ^^Yolaptlk 
and  of  an  academy  (Kadem  VolapQka).  Father  Grammar  for  Beginners,''  by  O.  J.  Stilwell 
Schleyer  was  made  permanent  head  (eifal)  of  rAIma,  Mich.) ;  "  Hand-Book  of  VolapQk,"  by 
both  of  these  organizations.  The  academy  be-  Charles  E.  Sprague,  kademal  ^New  York) ; 
gins  its  functions  with  the  year  1888.  It  con-  "  VolapQk,"  by  Prof.  J.  Hanno  Deiler,  of  Tu- 
aists  of  the  eifalj  the  diUhel^  twenty  hademaU^  lane  University  (New  Orleans) ;  "  YolapHk,  a 
and  of  kademeu  and  kademaru.  There  are  Guide  to  the  Universal  Language,'*  by  Samuel 
twenty  language  groups,  and  twenty-five  tech-  Huebsch  (New  York);  **VolapQk:  an  Easy 
nioal  groups.  A  section  is  composed  of  the  Method  of  Acquiring  the  Universal  Language," 
specialists  in  one  technical  group,  belonging  to  by  Klas  August  Linderfelt  (Milwaukee).  The 
the  same  language :  thus,  the  French  geoTog-  following  works  are  in  preparation :  "  Prac- 
ioal  section,  the  Spanish  mathematical  section,  tical  VolapQk-English  and  Englisli-yolaptLk 
The  twenty  geological  sections  form  the  geo-  Dictionary,"  by  Dr.  M.  W.  WckkI,  U.  8.  A. ; 
logical  group;  the  French  language-group  is  "Essentia]sofVolapQk,"by  Prof.  Henry  Cohn; 
made  up  of  twenty-five  technical  sections.  "  VolapQk  Reading- book,"  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bauer. 
Thus,  there  are  in  all  600  sections.  Each  sec-  In  periodical  literature,  VolnpClk  especially 
tion  is  presided  over  by  a  hademel^  and  its  abounds.  The  following  periodicals  are  now 
rnembers  are  kademaru.  The  director  (dilehel)  published :  Weekly — *^  Volaptlkisten  "  (Stock- 
is  vice-chief  and  working  head  of  the  academy,  nolm).  Monthlies — "  YolapUkabled  Zenodik," 
Seventeen  kademaU  were  elected,  who  were  to  ofiicial  organ  (Constance) ;  ^'  Le  Volapdk  " 
organize  the  academy  and  to  choose  its  remain-  (Paris) ;  ''  Volaptlk  "  (Guadalajara  and  Had- 
ing members.  rid) ;  "  VolapHkaklubs  "  (Breslau) ;  "  Volaptlk- 

BlWagnphy. — ^Over  one  hundred  books  had  agased  "  (Vienna) ;  ^*  Cogabled  Volaplikelas," 
been  published  in  or  upon  VolapHk  up  to  July,  humorous,  illustrated  (Munich) ;  '*  VolapGk- 
1887,  all  in  Europe.  This  was  exclusive  of  abled  D&nik"  (Aabybro);  '*  H  Volaptlk"  (Mi- 
periodicals,  leaflets,  and  contributions  to  peri-  Ian) ;  '*  Nogan  VolaptLkik  plo  Be\ifin  e  Nedfin  " 
odicals.  These  books  were  in  the  following  (Antwerp).  To  these  may  be  added,  **  Vola- 
languages :  Volaptlk,  German,  French,  Spanish,  spodel,  Ifibled  gaseda  konodik  The  Office " 
Italian,  English,  Portuguese,  Danish,  Swedish,  (New  York). 
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WASHBURNE,  ELIHD  BENJAinil,  an  American  whole  on  the  impeachment  of  President  John- 
lawyer,  bom  in  Livermore,  Oxford  County,  son.  He  was  the  steadfast  friend  of  Gen. 
Me.,  Sept.  23,  1816 ;  died  in  Chicago,  III.,  Oct.  Grant  during  and  after  the  civil  war.  In  1869 
22,  1887.  He  received  a  public-school  educa-  President  Grant  appointed  him  Secretary  of 
tion,  was  a  printer^s  apprentice  in  the  office  of  State,  and,  resigning  a  few  days  afterward,  he 
the  "Christian  Intelligencer,"  and  assistant  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  to 
editor  of  the  **  Kennebec  Journal,"  Augusta,  France.  On  the  declaration  of  the  Franco- 
studied  law  in  Kent^s  Hill  Seminary  and  the  Prussian  War  he  was  asked  to  protect  with  the 
office  of  John  Otis,  in  Augusta,  and  in  1839  American  flag  the  diplomatic  headquarters  of 
was  graduated  at  the  Cambridge  Law-School,  the  various  German  states  in  Paris  and  the 
and  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  settled  in  Ga-  records  they  contained,  as  well  as  the  persons 
lena,  HI.,  in  18-40,  and  slowly  obtained  prac-  and  property  of  German  residents  in  the  city, 
tice.  In  1844  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Haiti-  He  remained  in  Paris  throughout  the  siege, 
more  Whig  Convention,  in  1852  to  the  con-  and  was  the  only  foreign  minister  that  contin- 
vention  that  nominated  Gen.  Scott  for  the  ued  at  his  post  during  the  terrible  days  of  the 
presidency,  and  the  same  year  a  Representative  Commune,  giving  protection  not  only  to  the 
in  Congress,  where  he  occupied  a  seat  con-  Germans  bat  to  all  other  foreigners  abandoned 
tinuously  lor  sixteen  years.  He  was  the  senior  by  their  ministers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
member  of  the  House  during  the  civil  war,  was  offered  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the 
won  the  appellation  of  **  watch-dog  of  the  Red  Eagle  by  the  German  Emperor,  which  he 
Treasury  "  by  his  opposition  to  jobbery,  intro-  was  obliged  by  law  to  decline ;  but  he  subse- 
duced  the  first  postal-telegraph  bill  and  the  bill  quently  accepted  from  his  Majesty  two  large 
to  establish  national  cemeteries,  was  chairman  oil-portraits,  one  of  the  Emperor,  the  other  of 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  for  ten  years.  Prince  Bismarck.  He  served  as  minister  till 
and  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  1877,  and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States 
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made  hU  home  Id  Chicago,  refnsiog  farther 
political  hoDON,  althoDKh  Lis  odniirera  eu- 
(leavored  to  eecore  for  hini  the  presideatial 
noiiiinatioii  in  1880.  During  the  past  fev 
years  be  delivered  addressea  before  historical 


societies  on  the  Fran  co-Pro  Bsi&n  War,  and  pnb- 
liBhetl  several  inagfliine  article:'  on  that  event. 
While  hia  remaias  were  lying  in  state  tlie  Ger- 
man flaff  was  displayed  at  the  foot  of  the  cata- 
f.ilqae  by  the  express  desire  of  the  Emperor. 

WISHDIGTOIII  imiTOBV.  TcnItsrU  G«Tcn- 
■wt.— The  fullowing  were  the  Territorial  of- 
ficers  during  the  year;  Governor,  Wateon  (J. 
Sijnire,  succeeded  by  Eugene  Semple;  Secre- 
tary, N.  ir.  Owiiiga  ;  Trensurer.  T.  M.  Ford ; 
Aadltor,  T.  H.  Reed  ;  Biiperintendent  of  Pub- 
lic InstroctioD,  J.  0,  Kerr,  succeeded  by  J. 
C.  Lawrence;  Chief-Juatico  of  the  Sapreme 
Ooart,  Richard  A.  Jones;  Associnte  Justices, 
William  O.  Langford,  George  Turner,  nnd 
Frank  Allyn.  The  Legislature  met  on  Dec.  6, 
aod  was  in  sessinD  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

niMces.— The  toUl   valiintioD   of   assessed 

Jroperty  for  1BR7  was  t5S,IT7,4S8,  agaiuRt, 
50,484.427  fur  1830.  This  does  not  include 
tbe  property  of  railroads,  which  pay  a  per- 
centage of  their  gross  earnings  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
The  assessment  includes  6,138,967  acres  of 
land  valued  at  (38.205.658,  with  improve- 
ments thereon  amounting  to  (8,789.028,  and 
personal  property  valued  at  tl9,tHl,6e3, 

The  report  of  the  Auditor  for  two  years 
ending  September  30  shows  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  perioi^  there  was  a  sarpliis  in  the 
treasury  of  (81,101.10,  while  at  the  c1o<>e  there 
was  a  deficit  of  (76,000,  over  two  thirds  of 
which  was  in  the  form  of  unpaid  warrants 
hearing  10  per  cent,  interest.  This  deficiency 
is  due  to  extraordinary  eipenses  incarred  iu 
building  a  penitentiary  at  Walla  Walls  and  a 
new  asylum  building  at  Bteilacoom.  The 
sources  of  Territorial  revenue  are  a  tax  of  two 
and  a  half  mills  on  all  property,  and  one  third 
of  the  surn  collected  from  railroad  companies 
under  the  gross  eainiiigs  law. 
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0(  the  total  population,  187,480  are  whites, 
264  blacks,  6S  mulsttoes,  2,684  Chinese,  8,288 
Indian  half-breeds,  and  44  Kanakas.  The 
total  popnlatioD  in  1S8S  was  03,608,  and  in 
1885,  127,292.  The  incro'ise  since  1886  ia  16.- 
S77,  or  less  ihan  half  what  it  was  during  the 
preceiling  two  years, 

EdnatlM.— The  following  atatistics  forl8»<7 
regarding  the  public  Kcbocls  are  presented : 
Number  of  school -h  on  sea.  668 ;  number  of  dis- 
tricts maiotaining  schools,  885;  average  nmu- 
ber  of  moDilis  of  achool,  ij ;  number  of  male 
teachers,  479 ;  number  of  female  teachers,  752 ; 
average  salary  paid  male  teachers,  (44. S6; 
average  salary  paid  female  teachers,  (36.67; 
□imiber  of  children  enrolled,  29,992;  total 
dishnrsemenls  for  schools,  (806,386. 

The  Territorial  University  at  Seattle  has  a 
fsciitly  of  T  professors  and  an  attendance  of 
166  pupils,  of  whom  94  ore  msles  and  74  fe- 
males. The  Legi^lsture  appropriates  (G,0OO 
annually  toward  ita  support. 

Charltlea, — A  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
has  been  establiiihed  at  Vancouver.  The  cost 
of  the  grounds  and  the  buildinga  was  (6,000; 
the  Legislative  grant  for  tbe  year,  (8.000 ;  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  during  that  period. 
(-I.BOO.     There  are  eighteen  inmates. 

The  Territorial  Asvhim  for  the  Insane,  iit 
Steilacoom,  was  established  in  1671,  and  is 
supported  by  an  aonaal  appropriation  of  about 
(30.000.  Dnring  the  year  an  entirely  new 
struclure  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
(100,000.    There  are  21G  inmates. 

Pe«llcitlar]r. — The  new  Penitentiary  baihling 
at  Walla  Walla,  provided  for  by  the  Legialft- 
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tare  of  1886,  was  completed  daring  the  year  the  acre,  growers  find  the  basiness  profitable 
at  an  expense  of  $60,600,  and  the  Territorial  on  an  average  price  of  twelve  cents  a  poand. 
prisoners  have  been  transferred  to  it.  Their  KallrMii8i — Tlie  total  mileage  of  railroads  in 
namber  in  October  was  108.  the  Territory,  on  October  1,  was  as  follows: 
Mbdiig^ — Until  recently  no  considerable  de-  Northern  Pacific,  564*2  miles ;  Oregon  Railway 
posits  of  the  precious  metals  were  known  to  and  Navigation  Company,  289  9 ;  Mason  County 
exist  in  the  Territory.  Since  1888  discoveries  lines,  41 ;  Puget  Sound  Shore,  28 ;  Spokane  and 
have  been  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  Palouse,  48;  Seattle,  Lake  Shore,  and  East- 
ores  in  three  localities  in  eastern  Washington,  em,  40 ;  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound,  44*5 ; 
and  companies  are  now  working  mines  with  Olvmpia  and  Chehalis  Valley,  15;  total,  1,- 
success.  The  Oolville  district  is  the  largest,  060  6  miles.  The  total  mileage  at  the  same 
and  extends  along  Columbia  river  in  the  east-  time  last  year  was  924  miles. 
em  central  part  of  the  Territory.  The  most  EiportB. — ^The  valae  of  goods  exported  from 
important  discovery  in  this  district  was  made  the  Paget  Sound  district  for  the  year  ending 
in  1885,  about  six  miles  east  of  Colvilie,  which  June  80  was  as  follows:  Coal,  $1,549,652; 
led  to  the  opening  of  the  Old  Dominion  mine,  lumber,  $3,090,696 ;  miscellaneous  and  prod- 
The  ore  here  found  is  chloride  and  galena,  uce,  $2,527,000;  total  coastwise,  $7,167,848; 
Shipments  of  over  $100,000  have  been  made  foreign  exports,  $1,769,209;  total  exports,  8,- 
from  this  place.  The  Kettle  river  district  is  986,557.  There  were  twenty-six  new  vessels 
near  the  British  Columbia  boundary.  A  high  built,  and  three  rebuilt,  during  the  year,  of 
grade  of  copper-ore,  gold-quartz,  placer,  and  which  twelve  were  steaiu-vessels  and  seventeen 
galena,  with  carbonates  is  found  here.    Some  sailing-vessels. 

of  the  mines  have  already  been  worked  for  iBdlaUi — ^The  total  acreage  in  Indian  reser- 

three  years.    The  Salmon  river  or  Okanagan  vations  for  the  Territory  is  4,086,148.    Of  this, 

district  is  east  of  the  Colvilie  district    In  May,  3,753,000  acres  are  east  of  the  Cascade  mount- 

1886,  the  first  mines  were  discovered  on  Sal-  ains,  and  888,148  acres  west  of  the  mountains, 
mon  river,  thirty  miles  from  the  Columbia.  In  The  total  Indian  population,  not  including  that 
September,  1886,  additional  discoveries  were  of  the  Colvilie  agency  (of  which  there  is  no 
made  four  miles  south  of  the  first  ores,  and  report),  is  5,895,  of  which  1,741,  besides  the 
these  two  groups,  called,  respectively,  Salmon  Colvilie,  are  east  of  the  mountains  and  4,156 
City  and  Ruby  City,  are  the  present  centers  of  are  west  of  the  mountains. 

attraction.    Galena,  gray  copper,  and  silver-  WEST    INDIiS.     Biitteb.    Barbadoes. —  This 

bearing  quartz  have  been  discovered  here.  island  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  Caribbee 

The  principal  known  deposits  of  iron-ore  are  group;  it  is  nearly  twenty -one  miles  long  by 

in  the  eastern  county  of  Kittitass  and  the  west-  fourteen  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  166  square 

ern  counties  of  Jefferson,  King,  and  Pierce.  miles.     Bridgetown,  the  cliief  town  and  port, 

The  total  shipment  of  coal  for  the  year  end-  has  a  population  of  20,947,  and   the  whole 

ing  June  80  was  525,705-15  tons,  and  the  total  island  171,860,  only  16,560  of  whom  are  white, 

product  of  the  Territory  since  coal-mining  l>e-  The  island  is  almost  encircled  by  coral  reefs, 

gan  is  estimated  at  2,461,108  tons.    The  ap-  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  well-kept  garden, 

proximate  acreage  of  coal-lands  in  the  various  The  Governor  is  Sir  Charles  C.  Lees.     The 

counties  is:   King,   70,000;   Pierce,  40,000;  colony  possesses    representative   institution's 

Kittitass,  60;  Lewis,  5,000;  Thurston,  6,000;  but  not  responsible  government.    The  island 

Whatcom,  10,000 ;  total,  180,000.  forms  the  headquarters  of  her  Majesty^s  forces 

Timber* — The  timber-trees  are  the  yellow  in  the  West  Indies.  The  public  debt  amounts 
and  red  fir,  white  and  red  cedar,  spruce,  larch,  to  £15,700.  The  revenue  in  1885  was  £145,- 
white  pine,  white  fir,  hemlock,  bull  pine,  tama-  758,  and  the  expenditure  £146,134.  There  is 
rack,  alder  and  maple,  ash  and  oak,  cherry  and  a  college  and  also  a  good  grammar-school  in 
laurel,  and  cotton  woods.  By  far  the  largest  ar-  Bridgetown.  A  lunatic  asylum  and  a  lazaretto 
tide  of  export  is  the  yellow  and  red  fir.  which  are  kept  up  at  the  public  expense,  and  there  is 
is  generally  classed  as  ^^  Oregon  pine/'  The  a  general  hospital  m  Bridgetovi'n.  A  railway 
trees  from  which  this  product  is  obtained  from  Bridgetown  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 
reach  12  feet  in  diameter  and  800  feet  in  twenty -three  miles,  was  completed  in  1882. 
height,  in  exceptional  cases,  bnt  the  ordinary  There  is  a  station  of  the  West  India  and  Pan- 
saw-logs  range  from  24  to  60  inches  in  diarae-  ama  Telegraph  Company  at  Barbadoes.  The 
ter.  Nearly  all  the  timber  wealth  of  the  Ter-  chief  industry  is  sugar- planting.  There  are 
ritory  is  found  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  over  500  sugar-works  in  operation,  and  the 
About  5,000  people  are  engaged  in  the  lumber  annual  product  is  over  50,000  hogsheads  of 
industry,  and  the  annual  product  is  estimated  sugar,  and  over  88,000  puncheons  of  molasses, 
at  about  645,000,000  feet.  British  Guiana. — The  population  on  Deo.  81, 

Hups,— The    hop-crop    of    1881   was    6,098  1885,  was  270,042,  including  7,487  aborigines 

bales;   of  1883,  9,301;   of  1885,  20,000;    of  and  92,005 East  Indians,  besides 8,474 Chinese. 

1887,  according  to  present  estimates,  25,000.  The  capital  is  Georgetown,  population,  60,000. 
The  last  crop  is  estimated  to  bring  $1,125,000.  The  Governor  is  Sir  Henry  Tumer  Irving.  The 
The  vines  are  universally  free  from  pests,  and  American  Consul  at  Demerara  is  David  T. 
as  the  yield  is  large,  averaging  1,600  pounds  to  Bunker.    There  is  a  good  network  of  roadS) 
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and  there  are  smaU  canals  in  connection  with  a  legislative  assembly,  the  island  has  had,  since 
Demerara  river.  There  is  a  railway  from  Feb.  26,  1867,  a  legislative  coancil.  Mootser- 
Georgetown  to  Berbice,  twenty-ODC  miles.  The  rat  is  a  presidency ;  the  President  is  the  resi- 
telegraph  system  owned  and  worked  by  the  dent  district  magistrate,  and  a  Commissioner 
Qovemment  now  comprises  aboat  260  miles  of  the  Supreme  Court  The  population  in 
of  line,  with  seven  cables  covering  a  distance  1881  was  10,087.  The  principal  export  is 
of  twelve  miled.  A  telephone  exchange  is  sugar.  For  some  years  past  a  valuable  export 
established  at  Georgetown  in  connection  with  has  been  lime-juice,  raw  and  concentrated, 
the  Government  telegraph;  length  of  tele-  There  are  about  660  acres  planted  in  lime- 
phone  lines,  thirty-two  miles.  The  regular  trees,  and  the  cultivation  is  extending.  The 
mail  leaves  Southampton  every  alternate  twin  islands,  St.  Christopher  (also  called  bt. 
Thursday.  The  public  debt  on  Dec.  81,  1885,  Eitts),  and  Nevis,  are  separated  by  a  strait 
amounted  to  £162,000,  the  revenne  was  about  two  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part 
£484,818  in  1885,  and  the  expenditure  was  They  are  traversed  by  a  range  of  rugged 
respectively  £468,942.  There  were  105  sugar  monntaina,  which  attains  its  greatest  height  at 
estates  in  active  operation  in  1885,  having  an  Mount  Misery,  4,100  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
aggregate  of  sugar-cane  cultivation  of  75,844  area  of  St.  Kitts  is  68  square  miles.  Since 
acres,  and  of  plantain  cultivation  of  8,777  acres.  Jan.  1,  1888,  the  presidencies  of  Saint  Chris- 
The  sugar-crop  of  1885  was  107,028  hogsheads,  topher,  Nevis,  and  Anquilla,  with  their  re- 
The  American  trade  in  1886  was:  imports  into  spective  dependencies,  have  formed  the  presi- 
the  United  States,  $1,864,596;  domestic  ex-  dency  of  Saint  Christopher  and  Nevis.  There 
ports,  $1,544,726.  The  schools  are  denomi-  is  an  Executive  Council  for  the  United  Presi- 
national,  except  the  estates  schools.  The  num-  dency,  appointed  by  the  queen,  and  there  is 
ber  of  schools  receiving  aid  in  1885  was  166,  also  a  legislative  body  of  twenty  members, 
with  17,798  pupil^  and  the  aid  granted  The  acting  President  is  F.  Spencer  Wigley. 
amounted  to  £15,968.  There  is  a  Government  The  island  of  Anquilla  is  about  sixty  miles 
college  in  Georgetown,  in  which  a  course  of  northwest  of  St.  Christopher,  and  has  an  area 
instruction  is  given  similar  to  that  of  a  public  of  85  sqnare  miles.  The  population  is  com- 
school  or  first  grammar-school  in  En^^and.  puted  at  2,500,  of  whom  100  are  white.    Be- 

Jamaica  is  the  larsest  of  the  British  West  side  cattle,  ponies,  and  garden  stock,  the  pro- 
India  islands;  area,  about  4,198  square  miles,  ductions  are  phosphate  of  lime  and  salt.  The 
The  Cayman  Islanas  are  dependencies  of  Ja-  chief  magistrate  is  J.  L.  Lake.  The  Virgin  Is- 
maica.  The  population,  in  1881,.  was  580,804 ;  lands  are  a  cluster  of  rocks.  The  largest  island 
14,488  being  wnites,  109,946  colored,  444,186  in  the  group  belonging  to  Great  Britain  isTor- 
bhick,  and  12.240  East  Indians.  The  Governor  tola ;  population  in  1881,  5,287.  The  Presi- 
is  Sir  H.  W.  Norman.  The  American  Consul  dent  is  f".  A.  Pickering.  A  small  quantity  of 
at  Kingston  is  Louis  D.  Beylard.  There  are  sugar  is  made,  and  recently  many  of  the  land- 
in  operation  64  miles  of  Government  railways,  ed  proprietors  have  planted  cotton,  Khich 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  £775,000.  A  line  of  grows  luxuriantly,  and  appears  likely  to  prove 
telegraphs  connects  all  the  principal  towns,  remunerative.  Dominica  is  in  the  center  of 
having  48  stations.  There  is  also  telegraphic  the  Caribbean  Sea;  it  is  29  miles  long,  16 
communication  with  Europe.  The  public  debt  miles  broad,  and  very  mountainous ;  popula- 
amounts  to  £1,257,916.  The  revenue  hi  1885  tion  in  1881.  22,211.  The  local  government  is 
was  £595,156.  The  imports  in  1885  amounted  administerea  by  a  President,  luded  by  an  Ex- 
to  £1,487,888 ;  the  exports  to  £1,418,722.  Ele-  ecutive  Council  of  seven  members.  The  Legis- 
mentary  education  is  left  to  private  enterprise,  lative  Assembly  was  reduced  in  1865  to  four* 
aided  since  1867  by  a  system  of  grants  from  teen  members.  The  imports  in  1885  were 
the  colonial  revenue.  The  number  of  schools  £56,205 ;  exports,  £52,486. 
is  668,  with  57,557  pupils.  The  Colonial  Gov-  TVmitfeM^.— This  island  lies  eastward  of  Ven- 
emment  maintains  a  system  of  inspection,  and  ezuela,  being  separated  from  the  continent  by 
has  provided  two  training  colleges  for  teachers,  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  Its  area  is  1,754  square 
which  are  wholly  snppoited  from  public  funds,  miles.    Sugar  and  cocoa  are  the  staple  prod- 

Ths  Leeward  lelanae — The  Leeward  Islands,  ucts.    The  climate  is  healthful ;  the  average 

comprising  the  colonies  of  Antigua,  Montser-  rainfall  during  the  past  19  years  has  been  66*89 

rat,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis^  Dominica,  and  the  Virgin  inches.     The  mean  temperature  during  the 

Islands,  were  constituted  a  single  Federal  Ck>l-  same  period  was  lowest  at  76**  Fahr.  in  Janu- 

ony  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1871.    The  ary,  and  highest  at  79^  in  September  and  Octo- 

total  population  in  1886  was  116,050.    The  ber.    The  population  of  the  island  in  1881  was 

Governor  is  Lord  G^rmanstown.    The  white  158,128.    The  chief  town  and  principal  port  is 

population  in  1881  was  1,795;  black,  27,219 ;  Port  of  Spain;  population,  81,858.    The  next 

colored,  5,950 ;  total,  84,964.  The  crop  of  1885  town  and  port  is  San  Fernando,  population, 

consisted  of  14,080  hogsheads  of  sugar,  6,059  6,885,  about  80  miles  south  from  Port  of  Spain, 

puncheons  of  molasses,  and  20  puncheons  of  The  harbor  is  the  finest  in  the  West  Indies, 

rum.    The  island  of  Montserrat  is  about  12  There  is  a  lake  of  pitch,  90  acres  in  extent, 

miles  long  and  8  miles  broad.    It  is  considered  about  80  miles  from  Port  of  Spain ;  it  has  con- 

the  most  healthful  in  the  Antilles.    Instead  of  nderable  value  on  account  of  the  asphaltum 
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it  farDisbes  for  export,  and  yields  a  slight  8  Roman  Oatholic,  11  Wesleyan,  and  1  Prea- 
revenue  to  the  island.  Coolie  immigration  byterian.  The  imports  declined  from  £158,- 
from  India  is  conducted  under  Government  066,  in  1875,  to  £101,082,  in  1885,  and  the 
control.  Under  this  head,  £41,526  was  ex-  exports  from  £207,616  to  £180,342.  Tobago 
pended  in  1888,  besides  the  fixed  establish-  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  Windward  group, 
ment  of  the  department,  the  cost  of  which  is  It  has  an  area  of  114  square  miles.  The  for- 
abont  £8,850^  The  number  of  Indian  immi-  mation  of  the  island  is  volcanic.  The  Govem- 
grants  was  as  follows :  in  1882,  2,629 ;  in  1888,  ment  is  administered  by  a  resident  Adminis- 
1,960;  in  1884,  8,147;  in  1885,  1,706.  The  trator,  subordinate  to  the  Govemor-in-Chief 
Governor  of  the  island  is  Sir  W.  Robinson,  at  Grenada.  The  present  Administrator  is 
who  is  assisted  in  the  administration  by  an  Robert  B.  Llewelyn.  The  population  in  1881 
Executive  Council  of  three  members.  The  was  18,061.  Scarborough,  the  principal  town, 
legislative  body  is  a  Council,  including  the  has  a  population  of  about  1,870.  Sugar,  rum. 
Governor,  6  official,  and  8  unofficial  members,  and  molasses  form  the  principal  articles  of  ex- 
all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  port.  The  imports  declined  from  £46,435,  in 
Education  has  made  considerable  progress.  1874,  to  £80,758,  in  1885,  and  the  exports 
The  schools  are  of  two  kinds :  one  secular,  from  £45,887  to  £88.486. 
supported  entirely  by  the  Government,  the  8t.  Luda, — This  island  is  24  miles  southeast 
other  denominational,  aided  by  the  Govern-  of  Martinique.  Ita  area  is  158,620  acres.  The 
ment.  For  higher  education  there  are  the  population  in  1884  was  40,682 ;  Castries,  the 
Queen's  Royal  College  (secular),  and  its  affili-  capital,  has  a  population  of  4,556.  The  gov- 
ated  Roman  Catholic  institution,  the  College  emment  is  conducted  by  an  Administrator — at 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  primary  present  Edward  Laborde — aided  by  an  Exeou- 
schools  now  number  108,  of  which  50  are  seen-  tive  Council.  The  legislature  consists  of  the 
lar  and  58  denominational.  The  railway  from  Administrator  and  a  Council  composed  as  the 
the  Port  of  Spain  to  Arima,  16  miles,  was  queen  may  direct.  Probably  no  climate  in  the 
opened  in  1876.  The  Conva  line — 18  miles  world  is  more  suitable  as  a  winter  resort  for 
from  the  junction  at  St.  Joseph,  24  miles  in  all  invalids  suffering  from  chest  complaints.  The 
from  Port  of  Spain — was  opened  in  1880.  An  temperature  from  December  to  April  seldom 
extension  of  4}  miles  was  opened  to  Clayton's  exceeds  80^  Fahr.  The  imports  declined  from 
Bay  on  Jan.  1,  1881,  and  the  further  extension  £150,740,  in  1875.  to  £98,789,  in  1884;  and 
to  San  Fernando — 7  miles — was  opened  in  the  exports  from  £159,468  to  £121,262. 
April,  1882.  There  are  also  7  miles  of  tram-  Spailsh. — Porto  Rico  is  the  lesser  of  the 
ways  between  San  Fernando  and  Sabana  Spanish  Antilles,  Cuba  being  the  greater. 
Grande,  and  a  short  line  at  Chaguanas,  used  (For  area  and  population,  see  "  Annual  Cydo- 
chiefly  for  the  conveyance  of  sugar.  The  paadia^'  for  1886.)  The  Captain-General  is 
Guaracara  Valley  Extension  Railway,  from  Juan  Contreras.  The  American  Consul  at  St. 
San  Fernando  to  Princess  Town,  was  opened  in  John's  is  Edward  Conroy.  The  strength  of 
1884.  *  The  imports  in  1885  were  £2,241,478 ;  the  garrison  in  the  island  in  1887  was  8,700 
the  exports,  £2,246,664.  The  sugar  shipments  men.  Primary  instruction  being  deplorably 
in  1887  included  80,617  hogsheads,  18,614  deficient,  the  home  Government  has  applied 
tierces,  and  831,237  bags  and  barrels.  The  to  Porto  Rico  the  royal  decree  of  Jnne  15, 
oocoa  shipments  were  70,556  bags.  1882,  ordering  that  a  portion  of  the  direct 
The  Windward  Islandi, — These  form  a  group  local  taxation  be  spent  henceforward  on  gra- 
oomprising  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  and  tuitous  popular  education.  A  decree  of  Feb. 
St.  Lucia.  Grenada  is  about  21  miles  long,  18,  1886,  instituted  a  **  mercantile  register,** 
and  12  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth ;  popula-  that  is,  the  registering  of  all  tradesmen,  to  date 
tion  on  Dec.  81,  1884,  45,495.  The  chief  pro-  from  May  1,  one  register*s  office  being  opened 
ductions  are  cocoa,  spices,  and  sngar  On  at  St.  John's  and  one  at  Ponce,  thus  complet- 
March  17,  1885,  Grenada  was  made  the  head-  ing  the  adoption  of  the  commercial  code  re- 
quai-ters  of  the  group,  with  an  Executive  and  cently  introduced  into  the  Spanish  Antilles, 
a  Legislative  Council,  Walter  J.  Sendall  being  Another  reform  is  the  formation  of  agricnltn- 
the  Governor  in-Chief.  The  imports  in  1885  ral  colonies  and  villages  in  the  island,  the  rural 
were  £188,105;  the  exports,  £178,178.  St.  population  on  the  plateau,  mostly  small  plant- 
Vincent  is  18  miles  in  length,  and  11  in  ers  and  farmers,  living  so  isolated  that  it  was 
breadth,  containing  85,000  acres ;  population  impossible  to  get  them  to  send  their  children 
in  1881,  40,548.  Kingstown,  the  capital,  has  to  school  regularly.  Henceforward  *^  juntas** 
a  population  of  5,593.  The  most  striking  feat-  are  to  he  formed  among  this  scattered  popula- 
ure  of  St.  Vincent  is  its  touffiri^ey  or  volcanic  tion,  whose  duty  will  be  to  see  that  the  adults 
mountain,  celebrated  for  the  violence  of  its  attend  divine  service  and  the  children  attend 
eruption  in  1812.  This  mountain  is  about  school.  The  low  price  of  sugar  in  1886  and 
8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  St.  Vin-  the  first  quarter  of  1887  caused  great  distress 
cent  received  the  first  cargo  of  coolie  laborers  through  tne  districts  in  which  t!ie  cultivation 
in  1861.  There  are  about  500  of  these  on  the  of  the  cane  is  the  chief  or  only  resource,  and 
sugar  plantations.  There  are  17  churches  and  80,000  field-hands  were  deprived  of  their  daily 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  wages  for  several  months,  because  planters^ 
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rather  than  ruin  themseWes,  were  compelled  The  legislation  of  the  aesaion  incladed  a 
to  reduce  production.  The  rise  in  coflfee,  on  general  act  permitting  the  incorporation  of 
the  contrary,  restored  planters  of  that  product  savings-hanks,  an  act  to  secure  to  lahorers  in 
to  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  they  had  mines  aud  manufactories  the  fortnightly  pay* 
seen  for  five  yearsL  The  Spanish  Aotilles  be*  ment  of  wages  in  lawful  money,  and  an  act 
ing  flooded  with  Mexican  and  oth^r  foreign  revising  and  consolidating  the  license  and  tax 
fractional  coins,  the  home  Government  re-  laws.  The  last  measure  raises  the  tax-rate  on 
solved  to  provide  a  special  circulating  medium  real  and  personal  property  for  general  purposes 
in  the  shape  of  new  silver  money,  to  show  on  from  20  to  26  cents,  leaving  the  rate  for  school 
its  face  the  stamp  ^'  AntiUas  Espaflolas.'*  The  purposes  unchanged,  and  increases  the  liquor- 
commercial  madui  vivendi  between  Spain  and  tax  on  brewers  and  dealers.  The  former  now 
the  Uuited  States  relating  to  Cuba  and  Porto  pay  from  $50  to  $550,  and  the  latter,  whether 
Rico  was  by  mutual  agreement  prolonged  to  wholesale  or  retail,  $850.  Dealers  in  domestic 
July  1, 188b.  The  colonial  budget  estimate  for  wines,  ale,  and  beer  pay  $100.  Other  license 
1887-'88  fixed  the  revenue  of  the  island  at  taxes  were  also  revised. 
$8,550,872,  and  the  expenditure  at  $8,551,841.  Three  amendments  to  the  Oonstitution  were 
The  peninsular  and  foreign  trade  movement  in  proposed  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  in 
Porto  Rico  for  two  years  was:  In  1885,  im-  1888.  One  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale 
ports,  $11,745,022;  exports^  $14,048,689.  In  of  liquor;  another  strikes  out  the  foUowing^ 
1884,  imports,  $18,182,208 ;  exports,  $11,618,-  clause:  '*  No  fact  tried  by  a  Jury  shall  be  other* 
888.  The  chief  articles  exported  during  1885  wise  re-examined  than  according  to  the  rules 
were :  Sugar,  88,959  tons,  valued  at  $6,782,-  of  the  common  law  '* ;  the  third  extends  the 
846;  coffee,  21,669  tons  valued  at  $6,067,-  regular  legislative  session  from  45  to  60  days 
185;  molasses,  80,646  tons,  valued  at  $785,-  and  longer,  if  two  thirds  of  each  house  agree 
494;  tobacco,  8.495  tons,  valued  at  $1,189,-  to  such  further  extension.  Other  acts  of  the 
498.     The  American  trade  with  Porto  Rico  session  were  as  follow  : 

has  been  aa  follows: To  provide  for  the  study  of  the  nature  and  effect  of 

alcobolio  drinks  and  narootics  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  Btate. 

To  prevent  the  employment  of  minon  under  twelve 
years  that  oan  not  read  and  write  in  any  factory,  work- 
shop, mannfactoiy,  or  mine. 

Imposing  a  tax  on  collateral  inheritances,  distribu- 
tive shares,  and  lencSes. 

The  custom-houses  of  the  island  collected  in  Providing^  tor  ttie  removal  of  mill-dams  and  all 

1886  a  revenue  of  $2,087,928.    There  entered  other  damsThmi  the  lower  part  of  the  ElkandGuyan- 

Porto  Rican  ports  in  1885,  1,648  vessels,  with  a  aSJiU^ihe  «me  laws 

joint  tonnage  of  108,896,  while  the  departures  To  n^late  tEworking.  ventilation,  and  drainage 

were  1,544,  registering  together  147,125  tons,  of  ooal-mines,  snd  to  provide  for  the  appoint|pent  of 

WIST  TIBCUIU*    Sills  CievenHMBt— The  fol-  two  mine-inspectors.       ^  ^    „        <,,... 

lowinir  were  the  State  offioem  dnrinip  the  Teftr-  Changing  the  name  of  the  Bute  **  Institution  for 

J?r  T£r.  5  wnYu  w:?         a        4^     5  If^  *  the  DeSr  and  Dumb  and  Blind "  to  the  "  West  Vir- 

Govemor,  E.  Willis  Wilson ;  Becretwr  of  Stote,  gi„i,  gchools  for  the  Deaf  snd  the  Blind." 

Henry   8.    Walker;    Treasurer,    William   T.  Beviaing  the  election  Iswa. 

Thompson ;  Auditor,  Patrick  F.  Dnffey ;  At-  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  hoard  of 

torney-General,  Alfred  Caldwell ;  Superintend-  ^^^"t  ^^o  •^  conduct  rtated  examinations 

Atif   Xf   iri*AA  aAi.A/>i«    'Riknt.vnSn   A    iLi^w^t^^ .  of  Candidates  for  tcacheTB  m  thc  puWic  schools  sud 

ent  of  Free  Sohw)^  Benjamin  8.  Morgan ;  d,au  g«at  certmcates. 

President  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  Appeals  " 

Okey  Johnson ;  Jnclgea,  Thomas  0.  Green,  The  Legislature  having  adjourned  without 
Adam  C.  Snjder,  and  Samuel  Woods.  electing  a  successor  to  Senator  Oamden,  Hon. 
Ltgiriattve  flwriiii — The  Legislature  was  in  Daniel  B.  Lucas  was  appointed  hy  the  Governor 
session  from  January  12  to  February  26.  It  was  on  March  5  to  hold  office  until  the  next  meet- 
charged  with  the  duty  of  electing  a  successor  ing  of  the  Legislature  having  authority  to  fill 
to  United  States  Senator  Johnson  N.  Oamden,  the  vacancy.  There  had  also  been  a  failure  at 
but  after  repeated  ballotings  it  adjourned  with-  this  session  to  pass  the  usutd  appropriation- 
out  a  decision.  Senator  Camden  was  a  candi-  bills,  and  important  measures  relating  to  the 
date  for  re-election,  but  failed  to  command  the  courts  and  to  railroads  had  been  untouched, 
united  support  of  his  party.  At  a  caucus  on  The  Governor,  therefore,  issued  a  call  for  an 
Januai7 19,  attended  by  88  of  the  51  Democrats  extra  session,  to  meet  on  April  20.  The  Oon- 
in  the  Legislature,  he  was  nominated  with  only  stitution  provides  that  at  special  sessions  only 
two  dissenting  votes;  but  in  the  legislative  bal-  such  business  shall  be  acted  upon  as  the  Gov- 
loting,  which  began  on  January  26,  he  failed  to  emor  in  his  proclamation  shall  direct.  The 
secure  a  majority.  The  Republicans  made  no  subjects  for  legislation  as  set  forth  by  the  Gov- 
nomi nation,  but  cast  their  85  votes  as  a  com-  emor  included  the  appropriations,  regulating 
pliment  to  various  party  leaders.  There  were  the  costs  in  criminal  cases,  limiting  the  allow- 
six  Greenback-Labor  members,  who  first  voted  ance  for  maintenance  of  lunatics  in  Jail,  the 
for  Samuel  0.  Burdett,  and  then  joined  their  regulation  of  railroad  traffic,  the  prohibition 
strength  with  the  Republicans.  of  free  passes  to  public  officers  or  to  members 
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of  poKtioal  eonventloDB,  ihe  panlahmeat  of    he  abuidoaed  the  law.    The  same  joar  k  bank 
oorrnption  and  briberj  at  electioiu,  and  tbe    was  orgaoieed  ia  Molone,  of  which  lie  heoaine 
eRtahluhment  of  the  boandarj  between  tbe    oaabier,  oontiDuing  in  charge  of  its  flnaDoial 
State  and  PeniujlTania,  Maryland,  and  Vir-    iotereala  for  fiftoen  years.    About  the  aame 
ginia.    No  mentioa  was  made  regarding  tbe    time,  also,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
election  of  a  United  Stutes  Senator,  ana  the 
MHaion  apparently  had  no  aatliority  to  act 
upon  that  question.     Nevertheless,  on  Maj  3 
both  hooaen  voted  t<>  ballot  for  Dnited  States 
Senator,  and  W.  H.  H.  Flick  reoeived  9  vote* 
and  Camden  10  in  tbe  Senate,  with  4  votes 
soattering,  and  Flick  38  and  Oamden  29  in  the 
Honse,  with  18  rotes  scattering.     Seven  joint 
ballots  were  taken  thereafter,  with  no  choio& 
bnt  on  the  eighth  Charles  J.  Fanlkoer  obtained 
48  votes,  and  Flick  81,  with  10  scattering,  and 
Fanlkner  was  declared  elected  by  the  presiding 
offioer.    Governor  Wilson  refused  to  ngn  the 
eertifloate  of  his  election,  bat  bis  claim  to  tbe 
office  was  presented  to  the  Senate  on  tlie  meet- 
ing of  Congress  in  December,  and  that  body 
decided  in  bis  favor.      While  tbe  Senatorial 
ooDtest  was  pending,  the  Legislature  paased 
the  regular  appropriation  bills,  accepted  and 
adopted  the  acts  of  the  several  com  missions 
appointed  to  establisb  the  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virfpnia  boundaries,  filed  tbe  allow- 
ance for  Innatios  In  prison  at  not  over  60  cents  willuh  auioii  wbmkimr. 
a  day,  and  limited  tne  liability  of  the  State  in 

criminal  prosecutions  to  payment  for  five  wit-    Northern  New  York  BaDroad  Company,  and 
nesses  in  its  behalf  in  ordinary  cases.  for  twelve  years  he  was  tbe  supervisory  mana- 

Blate  ImHIiIIim — The  following  appropria-  ger  of  tbe  line  from  Ronse's  Point  to  Ogdens- 
UoDS  for  tbe  year  ending  Bept  80,  ISH7,  were  bnrg.  He  was  a  member  and  president  pro 
nrade:  State  Normal  School,  $18,300;  State  tsm.  of  the  8Uto  Senate  in  ISSB-'SS,  and  dis- 
University,  t3S,08<1 ;  Institntion  for  the  Deaf,  played  special  aptitude  for  the  duties  ofpresid- 
Dnmb,  and  Blind,  $3G,000;  Insane  Asylum,  ing  officer  of  a  deliberative  body.  He  was 
$100,000.  For  the  care  of  Innstics  in  jsil,  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
$20,000  was  appropriated,  end  $90,000  for  Sixteenth  District  in  1680,  and  relumed  to  his 
the  costs  of  criminal  prosecutious.  railroad  and  banking  interest  at  tbe  close  of 

WHEEUat,  WlLUia  ALMON,  an  American  the  term.  In  ISftT  he  was  again  called  to 
legislator,  born  in  Malone,  Franklin  County,  N.  public  service,  being  elected  a  member,  and 
T.,  June  80,  181B;  died  there,  June  4.  1887.  then  president,  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
He  prepared  himself  for  colleiie,  entered  the  vention,  and  in  1868  was  returned  to  Congress. 
University  of  Vermont,  in  1888,  and  pnraned  From  March  4,  1869,  till  March  4,  1677,  be 
his  studies  there  for  two  years,  when  be  began  served  oontinaonsly,  holding  at  varions  times 
atndying  htw  in  the  oftice  of  Asa  Hasoall,  in  tbe  chairmanship  of  tbe  Committee  on  the  Pa- 
Malone.  In  1846  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  ciSo  Railroad,  and  membership  in  the  oommit- 
and  in  the  following  year,  when  Mr.  Hascoll,  tees  on  Appropriations  and  Sonthem  Affurs. 
who  had  held  the  office  of  district- attorney  of  He  was  the  first  member  in  either  House  to 
Franklin  Oonnty  for  several  years,  was  com-  cover  his  back  pay  into  the  Treasury  after  tbe 
pelled  by  failing  health  to  resign  it,  Mr.  Wheel-  passage  of  tbe  back-salary  act,  and  was  the 
er  was  appointed  his  sacoeesor  for  the  remain'  anthor  of  the  famous  "  compromise  "  in  the 
der  of  the  term.  His  brief  conduct  of  this  a^nstment  of  the  political  disturbances  in 
office  was  so  satisfactory  that  in  1S47,  at  the  Lonislaoa,  by  which  Mr.  Kellogg  was  recog- 
first  election  by  popular  vote  under  the  Consti-  nised  as  Governor,  while  the  State  Lwislatnre 
totion  of  1846,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  office  became  Republican  io  the  Senate  and  Demo- 
for  tbe  full  term  of  three  years.  At  this  lima  oratio  in  the  House.  In  1876  he  received  the 
his  political  sympathies  were  with  the  Whig  nomination  for  Vice-President  of  tbe  United 
party,  as  whose  candidate  he  was  elected  &  States  in  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
member  of  the  State  Assembly  in  1849-'G0;  andafter  the  declaration  by  tbe  Electoral  Com- 
bat in  tbe  early  part  of  tbe  Fremont  oampaini,  mission  of  the  election  of  the  Republican  can- 
in  1SG6,  he  gave  his  support  to  the  newly-  didates,  took  his  seat  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
formed  Republican  party,  and  remained  in  un-  Senate,  March  4,  1877.  On  tbe  expiration  uf 
swerving  allegiance  to  it  till  the  close  of  his  the  term,  March  4,  1681,  he  returned  to  his 
life.  In  1861  an  affection  of  the  throat  threat-  home  in  Malone,  and  passed  tbe  remaiader  uf 
ened  to  impair  his  practice  as  an  advocate,  and    his  life  in  retirement. 
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Wmns  CMflB  flOORT*  An  orf^anizatioo  placed  at  sixteen  yean.  It  is  announced  that 
for  the  promotion  of  personal  parity  among  a  White  Cross  league  may  be  organized  in  a 
men.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  White  Cross  church,  a  Bible-class,  a  secular  school,  or  in  a 
Army,  and  its  members  are  known  as  Knights  mannfacturing  establishment  where  men  are 
of  the  White  Cross,  because  the  order  is  in  the  employed ;  that  any  mother  may  form  a  socie- 
nature  of  a  cmsade  not  only  for  the  improve-  ty  m  her  home  with  her  own  boys  and  their 
roent  of  men,  but  also  for  the  elevation  of  companions ;  and  that  if  a  league  be  formed  in 
women.  The  first  White  Cross  Society  was  a  church,  the  pastor,  Sunday-school  snperin- 
formed  in  England,  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  tendent,  and  teachers,  the  older  and  prominent 
in  his  own  diocese.  To  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins  men,  as  well  as  the  younger,  in  a  word,  all  the 
the  bishop  ascribes  the  honor  of  giving  the  in-  men  and  all  the  boys  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
spiration  for  the  movement  In  speaking  of  in  the  congregation  should  be  asked  to  unite, 
the  aims  of  the  order,  he  savs:  *^The  obvious  The  first  efforts  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  were 
hopelessness  of  attacking  the  degradation  of  made  in  1888,  and  the  work  spread  rapidly 
women  and  children  from  one  side  only,  is  at  over  England,  men  of  all  classes  and  profes- 
length  forcing  itself  on  the  recognition  of  the  sions  enrolling  themselves.  The  movement  is 
Church.  The  weary  hammering  away  at  de-  said  to  have  made  special  headway  at  Cam- 
graded  women,  while  leaving  all  the  causes  bridge  and  Oxford.  Immense  gatherings  of 
that  make  them  degraded  untouched,  is  begin-  pitmen,  clerks,  and  others,  held  to  gain  re- 
ning  to  be  recognized  as  not  a  very  fruitful  cruits,  were  addre:^sed  by  ministers  and  lay- 
method.  We  must  strike  at  the  root  of  the  men,  and  often  with  great  effect  by  Miss  Hop- 
evil.  A  more  wholesome  and  righteous  public  kins.  Organizations  were  soon  formed  m 
opinion  mnrt  be  created  in  the  matter  of  social  England's  colonies,  in  India,  Africa,  Australia, 
purity.  Not  until  it  is  generally  recognized  and  Canada.  The  first  society  in  America, 
that  the  man  who  has  wrought  a  woman's  formed  in  Febmary,  1884,  in  New  York  city, 
degradation  is  at  least  as  great  an  offender  now  numbers  over  one  thousand  members. 

X'nst  society  &«  the  man  who  has  robbed  a  Branches  have  also  been  established  in  all  the 
,  or  the  man  who  has  forged  a  check — nay,  larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  While  this 
much  greater,  for  he  has  done  a  far  more  irre-  work  has  received  the  countenance  of  the 
parable  wrong— not  until  society  is  prepared  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  Episcopal 
to  visit  such  an  offender  with  the  severest  so-  Church  in  America,  in  so  marked  a  degree,  it 
cial  penalties,  will  there  be  any  real  change  has  also  been  taken  up  by  special  organiza- 
for  tne  better.  So  long  as  the  violation  of  tions,  and  earnest  men  and  women  in  all  de- 
purity  is  condoned  in  the  one  sex,  and  visited  nominations.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
with  shame  in  the  other,  our  unrighteousness  National  White  Cross  T.  U.  in  Philadelphia,  in 
and  unmanliness  must  continue  to  work  out  its  November,  1885,  that  society  created  a  depart- 
own  terrible  retribution.  Is  it  beyond  hope  ment  for  social  purity,  with  the  intent  that  it 
that,  by  involving  widelv  the  principle  of  asso-  should  include  efforts  to  organize  White  Cross 
dation  on  a  very  simple  religious  bat^is,  this  leagues.  Other  vehicles  for  the  spread  of  the 
end  of  creating  a  healthy  public  opinion  may  organization  have  been  formed  in  the  Young 
be  obtained?"  In  regard  to  the  machinery  Men's  Christian  Associations  throughout  the 
employed  to  reach  this  end  the  same  authority  United  States. 

says:  ''The  White  Cross  movement  has  the  WISCDIISIII.  State  CtiiawMJit  The  follow- 
advantage  of  flexibility.  It  may  be  worked  as  ing  were  the  State  oflicers  during  the  year: 
a  parochial  or  a  town  organization,  or  both.  Governor,  Jeremiah  M-  Rusk,  Kepublican ; 
It  may  be  grafted  on  some  existing  guild  or  Lieutenant-Goyernor,  Georg^e  W.  Ryland ;  Sec- 
society,  or  it  may  be  worked  mdependently,  as  retary  of  State,  Ernst  G.  Timme ;  Treasurer, 
is  found  convenient.  It  may  be  connected  Henry  B.  Harshaw;  Attomey-Generah  C.  E. 
with  the  Church  of  England  Fnrity  Society,  or  Estabrook ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
it  may  be  erected  on  a  narrower  or  a  broader  Jesse  B.  Thayer ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  At- 
religious  basis,  as  its  promoters  desire.  The  ley  Peterson ;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Philip 
one  characteristic  that  we  regard  as  distinctive  Cheek;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  White  Cross  fellowship  is  the  adherence  to  Arasmus  Cole;  Associate  Justices,  William  P. 
the  fivefold  pledge."    The  pledge  alluded  to  Lyon,  Harlow  S.  Orton,  David  Taylor,  and 

is  as  follows:  *'  I, ^  promise  by  the  help  of  John  B.  Cassody. 

God — 1.  To  treat  all  women  with  respect,  and  LagMatlTe  8c8§i«k — ^The  Legislature  met  on 
endeavor  to  protect  them  from  wrong  and  January  12,  and  adjourned  on  April  16,  after 
degradation.  2.  To  endeavor  to  put  down  all  a  session  of  ninety-four  days.  U.  S.  Senator 
indecent  language  and  coarse  jests.  8.  To  Philetus  Sawyer,  who  was  unanimously  nomi- 
maintain  the  law  of  purity  as  equally  binding  nated  by  the  Republican  caucus,  was  re-elected, 
upon  men  and  women.  4.  To  endeavor  to  The  Democratic  candidate  was  John  Winans. 
spread  these  principles  among  my  companions,  A  bill  reapportioning  the  State  for  members  of 
and  to  try  and  help  my  younger  brothers,  the  Legislature  was  passed  at  this  session ;  also 
5.  To  use  every  possible  means  to  fulfill  the  bills  prohibiting  aliens  from  acquiring  or  hold- 
command  ^  Keep  thyself  pure.' "  The  age  at  ing  more  than  820  acres  of  land,  unless  by  in- 
which  boys  are  permitted  to  join  the  society  is  heritance  or  for  debt,  providing  for  the  levy  in 
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1888  or  1889  of  a  special  tax  of  $200,000,  if  the  Anthorizinfr  tnd  re^^iilating  the  oiganizadon  of  loeoti 

Governor  shall  deem  it  necessary,  to  meet  the  *^jS^SSJ***o^2^*\nd  to  destroy  all  Canada 

appropriation  for  new  buildings  at  the  State  thiaS^,  dafaiS^^  other  noxiouHweei  growing  on 

University,  and  anthonzmg  the  prison  officials  their  hind,  before  audi  time  as  they  ahall  bear  aeed, 

in  their  discretion  to  purchase  machinery  for  and  creating  an  oiiioer  in  each  town  and  dty  to  en- 

the  State  Prison,  and  begin  the  business  of    fo^fl  this  iwj.  

manufacturing  therein  by  the  State  on  if  own  ^S^P^t^'^'^vSaoT'*""  ""  '•'"*  *"  ^^ 

account.     Special  appropriations  were  made  of  Authorizing  town  offloera  to  Buppress  or  license  the 

$65,000  for  buildings  at  the  School  for  Depend-  keeping  of  billiard  and  pool  tables  and  bowling-alleya. 

ent  Children,  and  of  $175,000  for  the  construe-  To  prevent  employers  Irom  blackliatinff  employ^ 

tion  of  Science  BaU  and  other  buildings  at  the  gnaotinff  a  mw  game  law  "id  a  new  flA  law 

State  University.    The  State  also  a|reed  to  .oldtere                                  ^oi^^My  dischaiged 

Say  three  dollars  a  week  to  the  Veteran's  To  prevent  the  killing  of  buda  for  millmery  pur- 
Lome,  established  by  the  Grand  Anny,  for  the  poses, 
support  of  each  inmate  thereof.  A  oonstitu-  Authorizing  the  use  of  one  twentieth  of  its  portion 
tlon«lamendment,p«asedatthe-e«rfonofl886.  'g.^J^^^^^y^i^  «^l<U.t„«tfor 
giving  to  the  Legislature  power  to  prescribe  the  To  punish  interference  with  pereons  employed  at 
qualifications  and  duties  of  the  State  Supehn-  lawful  labor,  and  with  the  uae  or  operation  of  ma- 
tendent  of  Schools  and  other  school  officers,  chinery. 
and  to  fix  the  superintendent's  salary,   was  Ezten^i^^eUenUwtoarehitects,dvUen 

again  adopted ;  and  a  new  amendment,  mak-  "TollJ.propriite  a  ftmd  for  the  prevention  and  sup- 

ing  the  oldest  member  of  the  Supreme  tourt  presaion  of  Aaiatic  cholera  and  other  dan^rous  dis- 
in  point  of  service  ex-offido  chief-justice,  was 


proposed  for  the  first  time.     Other  acts  of  the  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  four  game  wai^ 

session  were  as  follow :  ^Authorizing  the  Governor  to  prosecute  and  settle 

Abolishing  the  State  Boaid  of  Immigration.  ^«  cl«"?  o^  S*  ^I***  '^^  ^®  ^^^  ®^-  a  . 

Providing  that  all  factories  and  public  buUdinffa  Pro vidmg  that  temporary  aid  may  be  granted  to 

shall  be  erected  with  flre-eaoapea  and  outward-swmg-  ▼«*«»»»»  or  their  wives  and  children,  without  remov- 

inff  doora  injr  them  to  an  almshouse. 

Appropriatingmoney  for  the  erection  of  monuments  i°P."""*t  ^  oopterfeiting  of  elwjtion  tickets, 

on  tliJ  Gbttysbfw  batflefleld.  ,  Mating  the  keeping  of  a  house  of  lU-forae  or  Uie 


To  punish  the  takingand  carrying  away  by  trespass  ™y^S?w**^%i»»  P«>^»<ieithe  diflferent  kinds  be  acpa- 

of  things  annexed  tothe  realty.  a  .k^  P*^Hl°*' •*«   *  i#i       v      *    «         %^  a 

To  provide  for  the  formation  of  mutual  or  oo-oper»-  Authormng  the  aty  of  Milwaukee  to  iwue  bonds 

tivjB  associations  for  carrying  on  any  trade  or  cngag-  «wrogatong  a  million  dollars  or  more  for  parks,  via- 

ing  in  any  business.       -^    »           -^                   »"**  ducts,  mteroeptmg  sewers,  pubho  bathing-places,  and 

Punishing  the  issue  of  bank  checks  by  poreona  ®'"®''  PWT»«»- 

having  no  monev  on  deposit.           ^ .   .,  ^.     ^  ^  Ftaocss.— The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 

Bequinn^  dealers  and  oonsnmera  of  imitation  butter  «a«,  ^^^;««  a.^w^4>^J.\^^^  on  ^u^^r.  ««oi»  rv«  k««-4 

top^tanotiooofsucb  saleoru«e  in  their  establishments.  ^f^J  ^?^*?»  T^P^i™  .  ^£?fe    '^^  ^^  ^°  .^ 

To  provide  for  the  partition  of  personal  property  at  the  oeginnmg,  $485,689.85 ;  general  receipts, 

owned  by  tenants  in  common.  $1,021,968.86 ;  educational  fund  receipts,  $788,- 

Baising  the  age  of  consent  in  females  ftom  ten  to  168.90 ;   total,   $2,290,812.61.     The   disburse- 

'"F^thJ'SSfinement  of  habitual  drunkards  in  an  ^'^'lif^U'^tJ^^^^  tZ   7T^^?^l'V^lil 

inebriate  or  insane  asylum.  ^^^^  *^®  educational  fund,  and  $1,415,428.97 

To  punish  the  abduction  of  unmarried  women  for  from  other  funds ;  total,  $2,171,201.79,  leaving 

punKMes  of  prostitution.  a  surplus  of  $119,610.82    on  September  80. 

To  prevent  the  holding  of  electiona  m  saloons  or  The  largest  item  of  receipts,  $768,994.56,  is  de- 

^TTp^S^f^'^renses  in  obtaining  the  regl^tm-  "^ ^T  ^Ji"  ^^  '^^'.^^^.  comy^nU^    The 

tion  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  to  punish  giving  ^^^7  **^  levied  upon  individual  property  is  a 

false  pedigrees.  small  rate  for  educational  purposes.     The  total 

To  mvent  deception  in  the  sale  of  cheese.  debt  of  the  State,  $2,252,000,  bearing  interest 

Punishing  tiie  sale  of  Und  which  tiie  seller  knows  ^t  7  per  cent.,  is  all  held  by  the  State  trust 

iS  rega^Tereto  '                         "*  "^^  P"'°^"''  ^^^^     The  amount  of  thesi  trust  funds  on 

Authorizing  railway  companies  to  appoint  police  September   80  was  $4,788,465.99,  distributed 

officers  to  protect  their  property.  as  follows:  School-fund,  $2,898,986.26;  Unt* 

Malting  the  conversion  of  property  by  a  baUee  pun-  versity  fund,  $194,488.47;    Agricultural  Col- 

^^r^rZnJhJ'L^  nr  ?nm«-nnm.«*  .nv  ^«a«?«..^  ^^«^   ^^^^^     $228,882 ;      Normal      School    fuud, 

Jrunisning  by  fine  or  imprisonment  any  conspiracy  A-tnon/\oc%o     j    •          *     j   ^a  pr^a 

to  **  boycott"  or  otherwise  injure  a  person  in  hiarepu-  $l»4rl6,908.26 ;  drainage  fund,  $4,756. 

tation  or  business.  CharltlcSt — ^The  number  of  inmates  of  the  sev- 

Authorizing  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  eral  State  asylums  on  December  81,  wasasfol- 


taz.  date  1,220  more,  making  a  total  of  2,705  cared 
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for  &t  pabllo  institDtioDB.  The  State  School  down,  that  nothing  ahonld  ever  obsoare  the 
forthe  Deaf  oontdnedSlSptipilsat  the  olose  light  from  the  atained-Klass  window  ;  |I70,000 
of  the  jear,  the  School  fur  the  Blind  8G  pnpila,  for  the  pnrcbase  of  a  lot  and  the  erMtion  of 
and  the  pablio  School  for  Dependent  OHildren  ■  diocesan  honae  in  Lafayette  place ;  |2S,000 
97  pvpila.  At  the  new  Vet«ran8'  Home,  at  to  the  Virginia  Seminary;  (40  000  to  the 
Wanpaca,  12  inmates  bad  been  received  before  American  Chnroh  in  Rome,  Itnly;  $20,000 
the  year  ended.  to  the  Atnerlcan   school  in  Athene,  Greece; 

PriMMi — There  were  416  conviota  at  the  $80,000  for  edncational  purpoaea  in  Iowa,  be- 
Btate  Priaon  on  December  SI.  The  State  blrea  aidea  endowing  the  chair  of  Englhti  Litera- 
their  labor  to  a  rooiinfactiirer,  at  a  fixed  rate  tnre  and  Bellea  Lettrea  In  Gnaw  old  College; 
per  day  for  each  man,  and  paye  all  the  prison  over  $100,000  to  home  and  foreign  miaaionarj 
eipenaea.  By  thin  arrangement  the  actual  coat  eocieljea;  and  oorresponding  amoonU  to  aev- 
of  the  prison  is  $10,000  aonoBlly.  The  indas- 
trial  Mjhool  for  boys  contained  849  lomatM 
when  the  year  closed. 

Agrkattut. — About  half  of  the  popnlationof 
the  State  ia  engaged  in  agricaltare  npon  ISO,- 
000  farms  having  an  area  of  16,000,000  acres, 
8.000,000  of  which  are  in  cultivation.  The 
acreage  of  com  Isst  year  was  1,000,000,  pro- 
dncing  82,000.000  bushels.  The  paetnrage 
and  grasses  of  Wisconsin  amonnt  annually 
to  $4S,000,000,  of  which  the  hay-crop  repre- 
aents  $16,000,000.  Farm-lands  and  fann-prod- 
ncts  for  IS86  were  valued  at  $600,000,000, 
which  is  1200.000,000  more  than  all  other  in- 
dustries in  the  Stale. 

PrtOod,— At  the  State  election  in  April,  the 
only  officer  to  be  chosen  was  a  justice  of  tbe 
Sapreme  Court,  Jastice  Harlow  8.  Orton  was 
re-elected  withont  opposition,  rroeiving  127,944 
votes  oat  of  a  total  of  128,808. 

WmSE,  ClIBmnE  LOULUKD,  an  Ameri-  ;    ' 

can  philanthropist,  born  in  New  York  City, 

Uarch  8, 1838  ;  died  there,  April  4, 1887.    Hhe  ciTHnum  ujkujbd  worn. 

was  the  youngest  and  only  gnrvlving  child  of 

John  David  Wolfe,  a  rich  hardware  merchant,  eral  chnrohes  and  schools  in  Nevada,  Califor- 
and  Dorothea  Ann,  youngest  danghter  of  Peter  nia,  Colorado,  Oeor^a,  Eansaa,  and  Minnesota. 
Lorillard  the  elder.  She  received  an  eicellent  She  had  previously  given  $50,000  to  Union  Col- 
edacation,  and  in  early  life  was  a  leader  in  lege,  $C0,0OO  to  St.  Johnsland  College,  $80,000 
society.  On  tlje  death  of  her  mother,  in  18fl7,  toward  purchasing  tbe  site  on  which  the  Home 
ahe  withdrew  from  social  life  and  devoted  her-  for  Incurables,  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  is  bnilt,  and 
self  to  her  father,  who  died  in  I6T2.  Both  a  large  sum  for  the  endowment  of  the  Wolfe 
parents  were  noted  for  their  many  deeds  of  Fnnd  for  Infirm  Clergymen.  besideH  ealablish- 
charity  and  their  ardent  love  of  the  Protestant  ingtheNen'sboys' Lodging  House,  and  sapport- 
Episcopal  Chnrch.  Her  father  was  a  warden  ing  the  Wolfe  expedition  to  Awn  Minor  in  1884. 
for  many  years  of  Grace  Chnrch,  with  which  She  had  a  house  and  lot,  valued  with  the  fnml- 
ahe  DDited  in  early  life,  and  to  which  she  gave  tnre  at  over  $800,000,  in  New  York  Ci^,  and 
the  chantry  at  the  south  side  and  Grace  Honse  an  estate  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  lot,  honse,  and 
at  the  north,  the  grand  organ,  the  reredoa,  fnmltnre  of  which  represented  an  outlay  of 
and  a  large  etained-glasa  window  (regarded  as  $600,000.  In  her  will  ahe  gave  her  entire  ool- 
the  most  beantiful  and  costly  In  the  United  lection  of  oil-paintings  and  water-color  draw- 
States)  at  the  hack  of  the  transept.  Her  fa-  ingg  to  the  Metropolitan  Haseum  of  Art,  bo- 
ther survived  the  rest  of  Mr.  Lorillard's  heirs,  queathing  $200,000  for  their  preservation,  and 
and  at  his  death  left  her  sole  heiress  to  a  for-  gave  the  corporation  of  Grace  Church  $860,000 
tone  estimated  at  $12,000,000  from  the  two  for  the  care  of  the  edifice  and  the  hnildings  she 
estates,  much  of  which  cohsisted  of  securities  had  previously  provided,  and  the  promotion  o( 
and  real  estate.  From  that  time  till  her  death  worship  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Protea- 
she  gave  away  about  $2,000,000  for  religious,    tant  Episcopal  Church. 

educational,  and  charitable  purposes,  averag-  WTOKHd  TOBITOftT.  TertRuU  Hmm- 
,  ing  over  $200,000  a  year.  During  the  last  MM.— The  following  were  the  Territorial  offi- 
year  of  her  life  she  gave  $60,000  to  pnrchase  a  cera  during  the  year;  Governor,  Thomas  Moou- 
chnrch  for  the  Italian  mission  in  New  York;  light;  Secretary,  Elliott  S,  N.  Morgan,  auo- 
$80,000  to  the  trnstees  of  Grace  Chnrch  to  oeeded  by  Samnel  D.  Shannon;  Auditor, 
purchase  a  building  on  Fonrth  Avenue  in  the  Mortimer  N,  Grant;  Treaaorer,  William  P. 
rear  of  the  church,  which  ahe  desired  torn    Gannett;    Attorney-General,    Hogo    Donzel- 
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roan;   8aperintendent   of  Pablio  Instniotion,  ChtiWeii — The  baildiDg  for  tbe  Territorial 

John  Slaughter ;  Chief-Jostioe  of  the  Supreme  Insane  Asylom,  at  Evanston,  was  nearly  com- 

Ooart,  William  L.  Maginnis ;  Associate   Jos-  pleted  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  and  will  afford 

tioes,  Jacob  P.  Blair  and  Samnel  T.  Oom.  accommodations  for  the  insane  who  are  now 

FtpalatiM* — The  namber  of  people  in  the  cared  for  by  the  different  counties  and  by  indi- 

Territory  at  the  close  of  tbe  year  is  estimated  at  yiduals.    The  Institute   for  tbe  Education  of 

86,000,  an  increase  ot  10,000  since  1886.  Deaf-mutes  has  been  located  at  Cheyenne,  and 

FbuMMi-T-The  Territory  has  no  pnblic  debt,  was  ready  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
except  to  a  very  limited  amount  The  last  ses-  The  Capital. — Tbe  Capitol  is  the  fourth  public 
sion  of  the  Legislature  in  1886  authorized  the  building  in  course  of  erection  by  the  Territory 
issuing  of  $280,000  in  bonds,  divided  as  fol-  during  the  year,  all  of  them  being  provided  for 
lows :  For  a  oapitol  building  to  be  erected  at  by  the  Legislature  of  1886.  It  is  of  cut  and 
Cheyenne,  $150,000;  a  university  at  Laramie  dressed  stone,  and  is  of  ample  proportions.  At 
City,  $50,000 ;  and  an  insane  asylum  at  Evans-  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  sufiSciently  oom- 
ton,  $80,000.  These  bonds,  payable  in  fifteen  pleted  for  nse  by  the  incoming  Legislature, 
to  thirty-6ve  years,  with  six  per  centum  an-  Mlalagi — Gold,  silver,  copfier,  and  iron  are 
nual  interest,  were  sold  at  an  average  premium  fonnd  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  Terri- 
of  over  five  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  valua-  tory,  but  not  in  quantities  sufiiciently  rich  to 
tion  of  assessed  property  for  the  year  was  $32,-  make  mining  profitable ;  some  mines  are  worked 
080,618.12,  of  which  $5,741,715.46  was  the  ea-  on  a  limited  scale,  but  their  total  annual  prod- 
timate  for  railroad  property.  The  total  valua-  uct  is  not  known.  Deposits  of  coal  under- 
tien  is  $1,068,829  higher  than  that  of  last  year,  lie  a  large  part  of  the  Territory, 
an  increase  caused  chiefly  by  an  act  of  the  Leg-  Stock-RaMig. — ^The  interests  of  cattle-grow- 
islatnre  in  1886  taxing  all  railroad  lands.  A  ers  have  suffered  durins  the  year  from  low 
tract  of  twenty  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  prices,  and  from  losses  during  the  severe  win- 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  thus  placed  upon  ter  of  1886-^87.  The  number  of  cattle  returned 
the  rolls.  Tbe  tax-levy  was  2)- mills  for  the  gen-  as  assessed  for  the  year,  758,608,  shows  a  large 
eral  fund,  one  quarter  of  a  mill  each  for  the  decrease  from  the  assessment  of  1886.  Their 
university  fund  and  the  bond  tax  fund,  and  assessed  value,  $10,186,860,  is  nearly  one  third 
one  hundredth  of  a  mill  for  the  insane  asylum  of  the  entire  valuation  of  the  Territory.  More 
fund.  A  tax  of  one  hundredth  of  a  mill  ia  also  horses  and  sheep  were  assessed  in  1887  than 
imposed  on  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  ever  before, 
for  the  stock  indemnity  fund.  00. — ^Large  developments  have  been   made 

fidacatlti. — The  following  figures  present  the  during  the  past  few  years,  in  the  oil-fields, 

condition  of  the  pnblic  schools  in  1866,  the  Rallrsads. — The  number  of  miles  of  railroad 

date  of  the  latest  report :  Number  of  school-  assessed  in  1887  was  669*64,  of  which  498*54 

houses.  111;  schools  taught,  180;  male  pupils,  miles  were  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 

2.572;  female  pupils,  2,416;  teachers,  210.  In  road,   92*84  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and 

September  the  Territorial  University  provided  78*76  by  the  Wyoming  Central.    The  last  line 

for  by  the  Legislature  of  1886  was  formerly  is  in  process  of  construction  westward  through 

opened  at  Laramie  City.  the  central  part  of  the  Territory.' 
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TOUUNS,  EDWARD  UTDICysnOll,  an  Ameri- 
can scientist,  born  at  Coeymans.  Albany 
County,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  1821;  died  in  New 
York  city,  Jan.  18,  1887.  His  father  was 
a  farmer  and  wagon-builder,  whose  independ- 
ence and  gifts  of  clear,  incisive  expression 
made  him  one  of  tRe  leading  men  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. His  mother,  a  woman  of  energy 
and  capacity,  had  been  a  teacher  before  mar- 
riage. In  her  blood  was  a  Celtic  strain,  which 
came  out  distinctly  in  the  vivacity  and  enthu- 
aiasm  of  her  son.  To  pay  the  subscription  to 
the  local  circulating  library  he  planted  a  po- 
tato-patch in  a  corner  of  his  futher*s  farm. 
This  local  library  contained  not  more  than 
four  hundred  volumes,  of  which  the  only  work 
of  science  was  Buffoons  *^  Natural  History," 
which  young  Youmans  read  and  reread.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  he  was  attacked  with  a 
malady  of  the  eyes,  which  afflicted  htm  more 
or  leas  throughout  his  life.    He  persisted  in 


reading  and  study  when  his  eyes  demanded 
rest,  and  his  imprudence  resulted  in  so  serious 
an  aggravation  of  his  case  that  at  seventeen 
his  vision  was  almost  totally  lost.  He  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  post  as  teacher  in  a 
common  school  and  his  purpose  of  entering 
college.  UntU  he  was  thirty  he  remained 
practically  blind.  Finding  the  services  of  the 
local  oculist  of  no  avail,  in  1840  he  went  to 
the  metropolis  for  treatment  in  the  eye  in- 
firmary. He  remained  there  several  weeks 
without  improvement,  when  he  was  informed 
by  the  physician  in  charge  that  his  case  was 
hopeless.  He  left  the  infirmary  only  to  go 
from  one  oculist  to  another  for  examination. 
Among  these.  Dr.  Elliott  gave  him  most  en- 
couragement, and  to  the  care  of  this  skillful 
physician  he  committed  himself,  and  the  first 
moderate  fee  was  the  only  one  the  doctor  ever 
accepted  during  years  of  constant  treatment. 
Until  1851  Mr.  Youmans  did  not  measurably 
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recover  hia  viBion ;  short  iDtorvHls  or  Improved    amanDensiB.     Carefnllf  stodjiiiK  the  gtandard 

gi^ht  alternated  with  long  periods  of  total    chemical  text-books  of  the  da;,  be  Funnd  ifaem 

blindness.    The  mental  depression  iacident  to    technical,  abstract,  and  diffuse— quite  unsniied 

this  experieoce  was  deepened  .bv  the  teveritj    for  aach  common  schools  as  be  oad  attended 

of  his  struggle  for  bread.    Ue  maDsged  to  pa;    when  a  boy.    Keeping  in  mental  view  siicti 

hia  way  by  assidnoos  literary  toil  lo  Tarioaa    pnpils  as  be  himself  had  been,  be  dicUted  his 

fields ;  bat  the  incidentel  hardships  of  his  lot    ''  Olau-Book  of  Chemistry."    Itc  style  vm  so 

did  mnch   to  retard  his  recovei^  of   sight,    simple  and  clear,  its  presentstion  so  animated 

Friendship,  however,  won  by  his  utelligencd,    by  an  evident  lore  ot*  the  aal^ect,  its  illustrt- 

conrage,  and  address,  he  enjoyed  in  many  nso-    tions  from  every-day  matters  m>  welt  chosen, 

fol  quarters.    To  the  end  ot  bis  life  he  recalled    that  the  voloine  sprang    inio  popularity  at 

with  feeling  kind  services  rendered  him  in    once.    With  its  two  subsequent  and  rewritten 

days  of  poverty  and  blindness.    In  164JS,  the    editions,  the  "  Class-Book  "  has  fonnd  more 

sixth  year  of  his  reddenoe  in  New  York,  his    acceptance  than  any  other  work  on  chemistry 

sister.  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Yonmans,  cume  to  live    ever  issned.    In  1854  Mr.  Toumans  pablished 

with  him  and  aid  him  in  his  work.  a  "  Chemioal  Atlas,"  an  extenitioD  of  the  ineth- 

Whileearning  a  livelihood  with  bis  pen,  Mr.     od  employed  in  the  "Chart."     It  presented 

Toamens   proseonted  a  course  of    soientiflo     pictorially  the  chemical  changes  involved  in 

combnstion,  respiration,  fermentation,  and  the 

solar  inflnencea  exerted  on  the  earth.     The 

atlas  was  accompanied  by  text  as  lacid  as  that 

of  the  "  Class-Book." 

His  success  as  anther  of  these  pnblicatioDS 
determined  his  career.  Debarred  from  adding 
to  »cience  by  original  research,  be  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  making  science 
known  and  appreciated  by  the  common  people. 
Bis  remarkable  (ntls  in  conversation  soon  led 
to  bis  being  asked  to  lecture  on  the  topics  that 
so  much  interested  him.  Bis  talents  in  elnci- 
detion  and  enthusiasm  of  manner  filled  the 
hulls  wherever  he  appeAred.  Bis  lectures,  de- 
livered throughout  the  United  States,  com- 
prised courses  on  the  "  Relations  of  the  Living 
World  to  the  Atmosphere,"  the  "Chemistry 
of  the  Sunbeam,"  and  the  "  Dynamics  of  Lif e. ' 
In  1666,  the  year  after  its  publication,  Mr. 
Yonmans  read  Mr.  Herbert  Bpencor'a  "Psy- 
chology," and  was  so  mnch  impressed  with  its 
ability  that  a  comspondeoce  wilh  the  onthor 
■DWiiD  umranoR  vocuva.  ensued,  resulting  in  the  publication  in  New 

^'ork  of  Mr.  Bpencer's  e«says  on  edaeatiou. 
atody,  centering  his  interest  in  the  chemistry  The  aci^uBintance  with  Mr.  Bpencer  soon 
of  agriculture.  Bis  blindness  mode  It  imposri-  ripened  into  a  Meudship  which  lasted  to  the 
ble  for  him  to  see  chemical  experiments,  mnch  end  of  Mr.  Youmans's  life,  and  largely  deter- 
less  perform  them,  so  that  he  oould  form  clear  mined  bis  course  as  the  diief  popnlarlier  in 
conceptions  of  chemical  fact  and  law  only  America  of  the  philosophy  of  evolution.  In 
by  asking  mnny  qnestions  and  applying  him-  1866,  whenMr.  Spencer'slosaesfrom  his  works 
self  perseveringlv  to  study  of  the  information  had  compelled  liim  to  suspend  publicntinn, 
he  received.  His  difilcnkies  as  a  stndont,  Hr.  Youroans  raised  a  snbscription  of  $7,000 
faithfully  overcome,  enabled  him,  when  be  among  the  American  admirvs  of  the  Eoelish 
took  up  the  task  of  exposition,  to  make  clear  philosopher,  enabling  him  to  resume  his  plsns. 
and  interesting  to  others  the  knowledge  he  had  Convinced  that  one  of  the  principal  fields 
with  so  much  pains  first  made  clear  to  himself,  for  science  was  in  its  application  to  hoosebold 
While  occupied  one  day  with  the  subject  of  economy,  Mr.  Youmans  published  in  1867  his 
presenting  chemistry  attractively  and  intelii-  "  Band-Book  of  Household  Science."  It  was 
gibly  to  those  uninformed  about  it,  he  planned  ohnracterized  by  the  same  good  style  as  the 
k  graphical  method  ot  picturing  to  the  eye  the  "Class-Book,"  and  proved  very  successful.  In 
principal  oompoands  of  cliomistry  and  their  1SG4  he  pu  I'll  shed  the  "  Correlation  and  Cou- 
oomponent  atoms.  His  "  Chemical  Chart "  re-  serration  of  Forces,"  a  collection  of  expositions 
suited.  It  won  acceptance  at  once  as  a  vain-  by  eminent  scientists  of  the  new  theory  of  the 
Me  aid  in  teaching  chemistry,  and  from  edo-  relations  of  forcea.  His  introduction  to  the 
catora  throughout  the  country  came  requests  volume  set  forth  the  work  done  in  America 
that  the  antlior  should  prepare  a  book  to  go  toward  esUblishing  the  new  philosophy, 
with  it.  Mr.  Yonmans  then  applied  himself  Three  years  later  he  issued  the  "Culture  de- 
to  this  task,  his  rister  acting  as  reader  and    manded  by  Modern  Life,"  presenting  the  viewa 
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of  the  foremost  modem  pbvBioists,  chemists,  effect  of  intern ational  copyright  to  the  aathors 

and  other  scientific  specialists  regarding  the  concerned.    By  jadicioos  selection  of  eminent 

valae  of  science,  not  only  as  knowledge  for  specialists  in  whatever  land  they  were  to  he 

guidance  of  life,  but  as  affording  the  best  men-  fonnd,  the  whole  civilized  world  had  popular 

tal  discipline.     Mr.  Youmans^s  contributions  expositions  of  interesting  scientific  topics  from 

to  the  volume  were  on  ^^Bcientiflc  Study  of  the  most  competent  sources   rendered   into 

Human  Nature^'  and  on  ^* Mental  Discipline  in  the  reader's  own  tongue. 

Education."    Not  only  as  author  and  lecturer  In  1872  Mr.  Youmans  was  appointed  editor 

did  Mr.  Youmans  do  much  for  the  diffusion  of  of  *^The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  a  magazine 

science  in  America,  but  also  by  causing  the  re-  established,  at  his  suggestion,  by  the  Messrs. 

publication  in  New  York  of  the  most  valuable  Appleton.     Its  purpose  was  to  present  the 

English  scientific  works  as  they  appeared  in  constant  advances  of  science  in  all  depart- 

London.     On  his   advice  Messrs.  D.  Apple-  ments,  and  to  discuss  the  larger  relations  of 

ton  ds  Co.    produced  American  editions  of  science  to  history,  education,  the  state,  and 

Bagehot,  Buckle,  Carpenter,  Darwin,  Huxley,  the  problems  of  lite.    His  editorials  on  current 

Lubbock.    Lyell,  Roscoe,    Spencer,    Tyndall,  topics  were  crisp,  forcible,  and  characteristic, 

Whewell,  and  others.    In  every  case  the  au-  often  widely  quoted,  and  sometimes  combated, 

thor  was  paid  exactly  as  much  as  if  he  were  and  served  to  maintain  his  influence  as  an  edu- 

an  American  enjoying  copyright    In  1871  Mr.  cator.    In  the  winter  of  1880-*81  he  was  at- 

Youmans  gave  further  extension  to  this  enter-  tacked  by  pneumonia,  and  his  constitution, 

prise  by  planning  the  ^*  International  Scientific  early  impaired   by  lack  of  exercise  through 

Series,"  the  volumes  to  appear  simultaneously  blindness,  never  recovered.     He  married  in 

in  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Leipsic,  Milan,  1861  the  widow  of  WiUiam  L.  Lee,  who  sur- 

and  St.  Petersburg.    The  project  gave  all  the  vives  him. 


ZiUZIBABy  a  monarchy  on  the  eastern  coast  by  Germany  to  recognize  the  sovereign  rights 

of  Africa.    The  reigning  sovereign  is  Seyid  of  the  Sultan  over  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  with 

Burgash  ben  Said,  who  succeeded  his  brother  adjacent  islands,  Lamu,  Mafia,  and  a  strip  of 

in  1870.    The  area  of  the  sultanate  is  28,960  coast  of  10  nautical  miles'  breadth  extending 

square  kilometres.     The  island  of  Zanzibar  from  the  month  of  the  Miningani  River  in 

contains  about  200,000  inhabitants.    The  pop-  the  Bay  of  Tunghi  as  far  as  Kipini.    North  of 

ulation  of  the  continental  possessions  of  the  Kipini  the  Sultan  has  the  stations  Eism^ju, 

Sultan  is  not  known.    His  annual  revenue  is  Barawa,  Merka,  and  Makdishu,  each  with  a 

about  $1,260,000,  derived  chiefiy  from  cus-  radius  of  12  nautical  miles,  and  Warsheik  with 

toms  duties,  which  are  regulated  by  a  treaty  6  nautical  miles  of  territory.    Great  Britain 

of   commerce   concluded   with  Germany  on  agreed  to  use  her  infiuence  to  induce  the  Sul- 

Aug.   19,  1886.    The  principal  products  are  tan  to  allow  the  Germans  to  have  possession 

cloves,  gum-copal  and  other  gums,  red  pepper,  of  the  ports  of  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Pangani, 

and  cocoanuts.    The  transit  trade  in  elephants'  paying  over  the  customs  receipts  to  the  Sul- 

tusks  amounts  to  $1,500,000  per  annum.  tan ;   also  to  promote  a  friendly  agreement 

AagiiMSerMai  igfMiNnt — The  Sultan  of  Zan-  with  Germany  in  regard  to  conflicting  claims 
zibar  formerly  held  dominion  over  the  isl-  to  districts  in  the  Kilimanjaro  mountains, 
and  only.  He  acquired  and  garrisoned  points  The  authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Yitn,  who 
on  the  mainland  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  stands  under  German  protection,  was  recog- 
open  and  guarding  trade-routes  into  the  in-  nized  over  a  strip  of  coast  including  Manda 
terior.  Under  compulsion  from  England  he  Bay.  The  sphere  of  influence  of  England  and 
suppressed  the  slave-trade.  Ilia  continental  Germany  in  the  region  lying  between  the  Re- 
possessions were'  not  defined,  and,  when  the  vuma  and  Tana  rivers  is  divided  by  a  line 
German  East  African  Company  acquired  ter-  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wanga  or 
ritory  in  the  region,  disputes  arose.  In  1886  Umbe,  running  to  Lake  Jipe,  then  along  its  east- 
a  Joint  commission,  representing  Great  Britain,  em  and  northern  banks,  across  the  riyer  Lumi, 
Germany,  and  France,  fixed  the  boundaries  of  so  as  to  bisect  the  districts  of  Tavela  and 
his  dominions,  and  England  and  Germany  en-  Dshagga,  and  then  along  the  northern  slope  of 
tered  into  an  agreement  as  to  their  respective  the  Kilimandjaro  mountain  to  a  point  on  the 
spheres  of  infiuence.  The  work  of  the  com-  eastembankoftbe  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  it  is 
mission  was  embodied  in  a  formal  agreement  intersected  by  the  first  parallel  of  south  latitude. 
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In  Belgium,  66  ;  in  Illinois, 
876.    See  also  Strikes. 

Laighton,  Albert,  obit,  594. 

La  Motte,  Charles  E.,  obit,  594. 
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Lftod-Grant  RaLlroads,  902.  Manuaybo,  Lake,  Surrey  of,  790.  Naphtha-Motors,  694. 

Langenbeok,  Bemhord  von,  obit,  Maroy,   Kandolph   Bamea,   obit,  National  Banks,  788. 

682.  697.  National  Leaguo  Proclamation,  841. 

Langer,  Karl,  obit.,  682.  Maniiaduke,    John     Sappington,  Natural  Oas  In  Indiana,  886. 

Langiewicz,  Marian,  obit,  682.  obit,  698.  Natural  selection.  668. 

Lanoline,  670.  Marsegg,  Hemnan    Mallner  von.  Navigators'  Islands.    See  Samoa. 

L'Argar,  discoveries  at,  28.  obit,  684.  Nebraska,  626. 

Laurent,  Francis,  obit,  688.  Maryland,  466.  Nervous  System,  670. 

Law  and    Order    League  of  the  Massachusetts,  468.  Netherlands,  627. 

United  States,  418.  Massowah,  Italians  at,  1.  Nevada,  680. 

Lawrence,  Albert  Gallatin,  obit,  Mat^,  exportation  of,  72.  Newbeny,  John  Stoughton,  obit, 

694.  May  hew,  Henry,  obit,  684.  601. 

Laws,  Charles  Alfred,  obit,  696.  Medal  of  Honor,  the  United  States,  New  Brunswick,  682. 

Laws  against  Foreigners  in  Bussia,  468.  Newdegate,    Charles    Newdigate, 

724.  Medina,  Territory  of,  416.  obit,  684. 

LawBon,  James  Anthony,  obit.,688.  Memorial  Day,  476.  Newfoundland,  688. 

Layton,  Caleb  Bodney,  obit,  696.  Menthol,  influence  of,  678.  New  Guinea,  British,  48.    See  also 

Lasarus,  Emma,  sketch  and  por-  Mercur,  Ulysses,  sketch  and  por-  Papua. 

trait,  414.  trait,  478.  New  Hampshire,  688. 

Leavenworth,  Eliza  Warner,  obit,  Metalluryiy,  479;   new  processes.  New  Hebrides,  687. 

696.  486 ;   to  weld  by   eleotrici^,  New  Jersey,  640. 

Lee,  Alfred,  obit,  695.  486.  New  Jerusalem  Church,  648. 

Leeward  Islands,  The,  801.  Meteorology,  487.  New  Mexico,  644. 

Le     F16,     Adolphe     Emmanuel  Methodists,  496.  Newport,  125. 

Charles,  obit,  688.  Meuse,  Fortification  of  the  Valley  New  substance,  670. 

Legislature,  extra  session  in  Mon-  of  the,  64.  New  York  (dty),  658. 

tana,  618.  Mexico,  600.  New  York  (State),  646. 
Lemaire,  Pierre  Auguste,  obit,  688.  Meyrowitz,  Alexander,  obit,  698.  New  Zealand,  48. 
Iicnt,  Lewis  Benjamin,  obit,  696.  Michel,  Francisque  Xavier,  obit,  Niagara  Falls,  utilizing  the  Power 
Lequesne,  Eugtoe  Louis,  obit,  688.           684.  of,  661. 
Leray,  Francis  Xavier,  obit,  696.  Michigan,  604.  Nicaragua,  662. 
Liberia,  416.  Mills,  Zophar,  obit,  598.  Nicholson,  James  William  Angus- 
Library  Legislation,  418.  Milon,  Pierre  Solidor,  obit,  699.  tus,  obit,  601. 
Lind(Goldschmidt),  Jenny,  sketch  Mind-Beading,  606.  Nickel-plating,  486;   nickel-flteel, 

and  portrait,  420.  Mines  in  Bolivia,  69 ;  in  Colorado,  486. 

Llnsly,  Jared,  obit,  696.  142 ;  in  Dakota,  219 ;  in  Idaho,  Nordman,  Johannes,  obit,  686. 

Liquor  Question,  in  Ohio,  648.  878;  in  Montana,  619;  nickel  Norristown,  126. 

Literary  Property,  140.  in  New  Caledonia,  486 ;  Anti-  North  Carolina,  664. 

Literature,  American,  in  1887,  428.  mony  in  Portugal,  486;  ruby  Nova  Scotia,  666. 

Literature,  British,  in  1887,  488.  in  Burmah,  84;  salt  in  New 

Literature,  Continental,  in   1887,  York,  726.  Oakland,  126. 

486.  Minnesota,  610.  Obituaries,  American,  667,  d  uq. 

Lord,  Jarvis,  obit,  696.  Missionaries,  expelled  from  Caro-  Ohio,  641. 

Loe  Angeles,  128.  line  Islands,  741.  Okeechobee  Drainage  bill,  287. 

Lotteries,  m  Brazil,  71.  Mississippi,  618. '  Old  Catholic  Church,  644. 

Louisiana,  448.  Missouri,  616.  Oiney,  Edward,  obit,  602. 

Loyal  Legion,  446.  Mitchell,  Alexander,  obit,  699.  Ontario,  644. 

Lull,  Edward  Phelps,  oUt,  697.  Monrad,  Ditiev  Gothard,  obit,  684.  Oregon,  646. 

Lutherans,  446.  Montana,  617.  O'Sullivan,  William  Henry,  obit, 

Lynchburgh,  124.  Montenegrin  Boundary,  774.  686. 

Lyons,  Eichard  Bickerton  PemoU,  Montreal,  124.  Oude,  Wa4jid  Ali  Shah,  obit,  686. 

sketch  and  portrait,  460.  Moody,  Granville,  obit,  699.  Oysters,  application  to  plant,  in 

Moon,  influence  of,  on  weather,  487.  Chili,  116. 

McAllister,  Julian,  obit,  698.  Morley,  Thomas,  obit,  699. 

Macgregor,  Sir  Charles  M^etcalfo,  Morrill,  Anson  P.,  obit,  599.  Pacific  Bailroad  Investigation,  198. 

obit,  688.  Morrison,  Pitcaum,  obit,  600.  Palmer,  Alonzo  B.,  obit,  602. 

Madagascar,  462.  Morrison,    Robert  Francis,  obit,  Palmer,  George  Washington,  obit. 
Mail-matter,  Distribution  of,  686.             600.  602. 

Maine,  458.  Morse,  Charles  Walker,  obit.,  600.  Palmer,  Ray,  obit,  602. 

Manitoba,  province  of,  466.  Mound-Builders,  Funeral  rites  of  Panama  Canal,  188. 

Manitou,  124.  Certain,  16.  Pango-Pango,  781. 

Manning,  Daniel,  obit,  697.  Moya,  Gen.  Casimiro  N.  de,  788.  Panofka,  Heinrich,  oUt«  686. 

Manning,     Thomas     Courtlandt,  Muhlenberg  Centenary,  460.  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  647. 

obit,  697.  Mullany,  James  Robert  Madison,  Paraguay,  648. 

Manuscripts,     Decipherment     of  obit,  600.  Pasadena,  120. 

Mexican,  16.  Music,  Progress  of,  619.  Pasaglia,  Carlo,  obit,  686. 
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Patents,  649 ;  AmeDdment  of  law, 

804. 
PatriArohoto,  (Ecnmeoical,  778. 
Pawtaoket,  186. 
Peanuts,  758. 

Pollegrini,  Antonio,  obit,  685. 
Pennsylvania,  666. 
Pensions,  bill   in  United   States, 

188;   in   Germany,   888;   in- 

oraase  in  number  of,  779. 
Perkins,  William,  obit,  608. 
Perry,  William,  obit,  608. 
Persia,  660. 
Peru,  660. 
Petroleum,  in  Argentine  Republic, 

88 ;  in  Burmah,  84. 
Pettingell,  John   Hanoock,  obit, 

608. 
Pharmaoy,  664. 

Phillips,  John  Arthur,  obit,  686. 
Photo-Engraying,  665. 
Photography,  Astronomical,  85. 
Photometry,  Stellar,  48. 
Physical  Training,  665. 
Physiology,  668. 
Pieroe,   Thomas    Proscott,    obit, 

603. 
Plants,  New,  78. 
Plot  to  dethrone  Sultan,  778. 
Poisons,  Action  of,  678. 
Poland,  Luke  P.,  obit,  608. 
Polo,  680. 

Polygamy,  bill  to  prevent,  168. 
Poore,  Ben :  Perley,  obit,  604. 
Porpoise-Hunting,  681. 
Port  Hamilton,   Eetrooession   of, 

118. 
Portland,  127. 
Porto  Bico,  808. 
Portugal,  688. 
Postal  Facilities,  Improvement  in, 

684,  §t$eq. 
Pott,    August    Friedrich,    obit, 

686.. 
Potter,  Horatio,  obit  and  portrait, 

604. 
Potter,  Bobert  B.,  obit,  605. 
Powell,  Thomas,  obit,  605. 
Pratt,  Daniel,  obit,  605. 
Pratt,  James  T.,  obit.,  606. 
Presbyterians,  690. 
Preston,  David,  obit,  606. 
Preston,  John,  obit,  606. 
Proston,  William,  obit,  606. 
Prisons,    Associations,   704;    Be- 

form,  701 ;  U.  S.  Government, 

704. 
Prohibition,  in  Iowa,  898 ;  in  Kan- 
sas, 406 ;  in  Kentucky,  411 ;  in 

Maine,  458 ;  in  Michigan,  506 ; 

in  Missouri,  516;    in   Bhode 

Island,    718;    in    Tennessee, 

758. 
Prophetic  Conference,  705. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 

United  States,  705. 


Quebec,  187 ;  Province  of,  707. 

Qiuncy,  187. 

Quinn,  William,  obit,  606. 

Bacine,  188. 

Baft,  great  lumber,  857. 

BaUroads,  in  China,  116;  Investi- 
gation, Pacific,  198 ;  Intentate 
Commerce  act,  869;  Trans- 
Caspian,  6;  British  Strate^c, 
6;  in  Mexico,  502,  508;  To- 
huantepec  Ship,  502. 

Bamde,  Daniel,  obit,  636. 

Bandal,  Alanson  Merwin,  obit, 
/607. 

Bandi,  Lorenao,  obit,  686. 

Bapallo,  Charles  Anthony,  obit, 
607. 

Bau,  Charles,  obit,  607. 

Baymond,  Israel  Ward,  obit.,  608. 

Bayroond,  John  T.,  obit,  608. 

Bebellion  of  Caroline  Inlands 
against  Spain,  741 ;  military  in 
Peru,  661. 

Beoord  of  the  Turf,  767. 

Beformed  Churches,  708. 

Beformed  Episcopal  Church,  711. 

Beunion  of  Protestant  Christendom, 
action  in  regard  to,  707-710. 

Bevolutionary  Plots  in  Bussia,  788 ; 
effect  of,  upon  education,  784. 

Bhode  Island,  718. 

^cketts,  James  Brewerton,  obit, 
608. 

Bifles,  Bepeating,  714. 

Bights  of  married  women  in  Ala- 
bama, 8 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  656. 

Bipley,  Boswell  Sabin,  obit,  608. 

Boach,  John,  sketch  and  port, 
716. 

Bobortson,  John,  obit,  609. 

Bochester,  Thomas  Fortescue, 
obit,  609. 

Boman  Catholic  Church,  716;  hle- 
larohy  established  in  India, 
888. 

Bosewood,  exportation  ftom  Coeta 
Bica,  811. 

Boas,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
obit,  609. 

Boumsnia,  718 ;  Attempted  Assas- 
sination of  Prime  Minister, 
719:  tariff-war  hi,  790. 

Bonquetto,  Adrien,  obit,  609. 

Bousseau,  Philippe,  obit,  686. 

Bowett,  Bichard,  obit,  609. 

Bumsey,  Henry  Barlow,  obit,  610. 

Ba88ia,720. 

Byle,  John,  obit,  610. 

Saint-Hilaire,    £mile    Marco    de, 

obit,  686. 
Saint  John,  188. 
St  Luda,  808. 

Sslt-Mining  in  New  York,  725. 
Salvador,  727. 


Samoan  Islands,   788;   American 

interests  at,  788 ;  Germany  de- 
clares war  on,  780 ;  King  Ma- 

lietoa  deposed,  781. 
San  Diego,  188. 
Sandusky,  129. 

Sanitary  Congress  in  Pern,  668. 
San  Jos4, 129. 
Santo  Domingo,  788 ;  rebellion  in, 

788. 
Saigent,  Aaron  A.,  obit,  610. 
Saneaud  Incident,  848. 
Savanilla,  756. 

Savings-Bank,  Poet-OiBce,  687. 
Saxe,  John  Godfrey,  sketch  and 

portrait,  788. 
Sayn- Wittgenstein,  Caroline,  obit, 

686. 
Schenectady,  189. 
Schirmer,  Heinrich   Ernst,  obit, 

687. 
Schleyer,  Johann  Martin,  inventor 

of  Volaptik,  794. 
Schmidt,  Wilhelm  Adolf,  obit,  687. 
Schroder,  Kari,  obit,  687. 
Scott,  Bobert  N.,  obit,  610. 
Scroggs,  Gostavus  A.,  obit,  611. 
Senatorial,  election   contested  in 

Texas,  758. 
Servia,  784 ;  defeat  of  Government 

of,  785. 
Sevilla,  Jos4,  bequest  of,  668. 
Shaw,  Aaron,  obit,  611. 
Sheldon,  James,  obit,  611. 
Sherbrooke,  180. 
Short-hand  writing,  670. 
Sidon,  Tombs  at,  84. 
SiU,  Edward  Bowland,  obit,  611. 
Silver  fish,  756. 
Silver  king,  756. 

Simpson,  John  Palgrave,  obit,  687. 
Smith,  Frands  S.,  obit.,  611. 
Smith,  Thomas  Kilby,  obit,  618. 
Smith,  William,  obit,  618. 
Socialisto,  Agitation   in   London, 

848 ;  Disturbance  in  the  Neth- 

erhmds,  589. 
Societies,   Mutual    Aid,   588;   of 

Jesus,    Incorporation    of.    In 

Quebec,  708 ;   Psychical   Be- 

seaich,  509. 
Somali-Land,  786. 
Soudan,  The,  844. 
South  Carolina,  787. 
Spain,  788;  Popular  Discontent  in, 

740 ;   recognized  as  a  great 

power,  740. 
Speed,  James,  obit  and  port,  741. 
Spencer,  Charles  S.,  obit,  618. 
Sphinx,  The,  18. 
Spooner,  Lysander,  obit,  618. 
Stendeford,  Elisha  D.,  obit,  618. 
Stanton,  Henry   Brewster,   obit, 

618. 
Stan,  Discoveries  of,  48. 
Steams,  Charles  W.,  obit,  618. 
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Steeple-Chasing,  771. 

SteveoBi  Aaron  Fletcher,  obit, 
618. 

Stewart,  Balfour,  obit.,  687. 

Stewart,  Isaac  Dalton,  obit,  61i. 

Stockton,  180. 

Stone,  Charles  P.,  obit,  614. 

Stone,  Delia  Charlotte  Hall,  obit, 
616. 

Strakoech,  Maurice,  obit,  688. 

Strangford,  Kmily  Anne,  obit, 
688. 

Strikes,  742,  it  teg. 

Stromeyor,  Angost,  obit.,  688. 

Suez  Canal,  240 ;  Neutralization  of, 
242. 

Sullivan,  Algernon  Sydney,  obit, 
615. 

Sun,  parallax,  40 ;  total  eclipse,  41. 

Sutherland,  Joeiah,  obit,  615. 

Swaziland,  98. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  752 ;  Minis- 
terial Crisis  in,  754. 

Switzerland,  754. 

Tolcott,  John  Ledyard,  obit,  615. 

Tarboz,  John  Kemble,  obit,  615. 

TarilF-war  in  Boumania,  720. 

Tarpom,  766. 

Tarpon,  756. 

Tarpum,  756. 

Tasmania,  48. 

Taylor,  Benjamin  Franklin,  obit, 
and  portrait,  765. 

Taylor,  John,  obit,  615. 

Temperature,  conditions  that  aflbct, 
488 ;  effect  of,  on  blood,  678. 

Temple  of  Bubastis,  19. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  21. 

Tennessee,  757. 

Texas,  759. 

Textile  Fiber,  New,  140. 

Thacher,  Qeoxgc  Homell,  obit, 
616. 

TliasoB,  Buins  at,  22. 

Thorington,  James,  oMt,  616. 

Tiberias,  City  of,  25. 

Timor,  island  of,  revolt  in,  684. 

Toronto,  180. 

Tortuga,  857. 

Tousey,  Sinclair,  obit,  616. 

Trade  -  Dollars,  Bedemption  of, 
201. 

Travers,  William  Prigi^n,  obit, 
616. 

Treat,  Samuel  H.,  obit,  617. 

Trcsaties,  between  Oermany,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and  Italy,  828, 
899;  Central  American  re- 
publics with  Quatemala,  848 ; 


China  with  France  and  Portu- 
gal, 117 ;  China  with  Portugal, 
684 ;  Costa  Bioa  with  Guate- 
mala, 210;  with  Nicaragua, 
210 ;  Germany  with  Paraguay, 
648 ;  literary,  140 :  power  of 
United  States,  760;  Bussia 
with  Austria,  51 ;  United  States 
with  Guatemala,  846 ;  United 
States  with  Hawaiian  Islands, 
855;  Umted  States  with  Spiun, 
215. 

Tree-PUnting,  765. 

Trenton,  182. 

Trials,  for  bribery  in  New  York, 
555 ;  for  treason  in  Germany, 
826. 

Trinidad,  801. 

Triple  Allianoe,  828,  899. 

Truxtun,  William  Talbot,  obit, 
617. 

Tucson,  182. 

Tulanc,  Paul,  obit,  617. 

Tunis,  298. 

Turf,  Ten  Tears*  Beoord  of,  767. 

Turkey,  772. 

Uhrich,  Jean  Jacques  Alexis,  obit., 
688. 

Unitarians,  774. 

United  States,  775;  claims  Greer 
County,  Texas,  760 ;  Finances 
of,  780. 

United  Workmen,  Ancient  Order 
of,  784. 

Universalists,  786. 

Upchuroh,  John  Jordan,  obit,  618. 

Uruguay,  786. 

Utah,  787 ;  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, 788. 

Utcs,  in  Colorado,  148. 

Vanderpocl,  Aaron  J.,  obit,  618. 
Varick,  Theodore  Bomeyn,  obit, 

618. 
Vassali  Bey  Luigi,  obit,  684. 
Venezuelft,  789. 
Vermont,  790. 
Victorian  Jubilee,  791. 
Viel-Castel,  M.  de,  obit ,  688. 
Vincent,  Mjuy  Anne  Farley,  obit, 

618. 
Virginia,  792. 
Vii^ia  City,  188. 
Vischer,  Friedrich  Theodor,  obit, 

689. 
Volapftk,  794. 

Volckmar,  Wilhelm,  obit,  689. 
Vulpian,  Kdme  Felix  Alfred,  obit, 

689. 


Wagner,  Moritz  Friedrich,  oUt, 
689. 

Walcott  Charios  F.,  obit.,  619. 

Walter,  Thomas  Ustick,  obit,  619. 

Walther,  Carl  Ferdinand  Wilhelm, 
obit,  619. 

Ward,  George  Cabot,  obit,  619. 

Washburn,  William  Barrett,  obit, 
619. 

Washbume,  Elihu  B.,  sketch  and 
portnut,  798. 

Washington,  188. 

Washington  Territory,  799;  Cen- 
sus of,  799. 

Wasson,  David  Atwood,  obit,  620l 

Watkins,  Alice,  obit,  620. 

Weaver,  Archibald  J.,  obit,  620. 

Webb,  George  James,  obit.,  620. 

Weld,  Mason  Coggswell,  obit,  620. 

Werder,  August  Carl  Leopold, 
obit,  640. 

Werner,  Gustav,  obit,  640. 

Werthheimer,  Joseph  ^tter  von, 
obit,  640. 

West  Indies,  800. 

West  Virginia,  808. 

Wheeler,  William  A.,  sketch  and 
portrait,  804. 

Whitall,  Henry,  obit.,  620. 

White  Cross  Society,  805. 

Whitworth,  Sir  Joseph,  obit,  640. 

WUder,  Boyal  G.,  obit,  621. 

Wilmington,  185. 

Wilson  Scandal,  in  France,  294. 

Windward  UUmds,  The,  802. 

Wisconsin,  805. 

Wittich,  Ludwig  von,  obit,  641. 

Wobum,  185. 

Wolfe,  Catherine  L.,  sketch  and 
portrait,  807. 

Wolverton,  George  GrenfcU  Glyn, 
obit,  641. 

Women,  in  India,  882. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Henry,  obit,  641. 

Woods,  William  B.,  obit  and  por- 
trait, 621. 

Woonsocket,  185. 

Wootten,  Edward,  obit,  621. 

Worcester,  186. 

Wyoming  Territory,  807. 

York,  186. 

Toumans,  Edward  L.,  skeUdi  and 
portrut,  808. 

Zanzibar,  810 ;  treaties  concerning, 

810. 
Zebehr  Pasha,  244. 
Zinc-mining,  485. 
Zululand,  Annexation  of,  92. 
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